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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-222 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967.  Authorizes  appropriation 
of  various  amounts  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  Modifies  the  authorization  for  the 
Job  Corps  in  a  number  of  ways.  Authorizes  a  new  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  CAP  director  for  rural  areas.  Authorizes  the  0E0  Director 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  a  variety  of  work  and  training 
programs  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  Under  the  Community 
Action  section,  requires  that  the  director  take  steps  to  further 
extension  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural  areas  and  to  establish 
criteria  so  there  will  be  equitable  distribution  of  aid  betitfeen 
urban  and  rural  areas  within  the  States.  Specifically  mentions 
rural  areas  as  areas  in  which  the  small  business  loans  may  be  made 
if  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  unemployment  or  low-income  families. 
Authorizes  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  use  the  agencies, 
agreements,  and  delegations  develooed  under  Title  III  of  the  Act, 
as  necessary,  to  make  sure  that  this  program  operates  extensively 
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90th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  8311 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  10, 1967 

Mr.  Perkins  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  provide  an  improved  charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs,  to  authorize  funds  for  their  continued  operation, 
to  expand  summer  camp  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1967”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 

7  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C 

8  of  title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

9  propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum 
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of  $2,060,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $874,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
such  Act,  $1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III, 
$70,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  A— Job  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
residential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes 
various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps. 
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Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting  distinct  from  their  current  environment, 
to  become  more  responsible,  employable,  and  productive 
citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where 
feasible,  to  the  development  of  National,  State,  and  com¬ 
munity  resources,  and  to  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can 
be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  Mob  Corps’. 

“individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 
young  man  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

“(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  enrollment ; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a 
low-income  family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
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for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements; 

“  ( 3 )  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any  other 
program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or  assist¬ 
ance; 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part,  1 
and  to  he  free  of  medical  and  beliavorial  problems  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves; 

“(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 
“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS — GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
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make  use  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  community  action  agencies,  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  professional  groups,  and  labor  organizations. 
The  rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for 
conducting  screening  and  selection  activities ;  shall  encourage 
recruitment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having  contact 
with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  including  courts,  proba¬ 
tion  and  parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools, 
welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agencies,  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

“  ( 1 )  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of — 

“  (A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job 
Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in  his  home 
community ; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent 
data  relating  to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
for  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making  clear 
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what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant’s  background  for  the 
effective  development  and,  as  appropriate,  clarification 
of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION — 'SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an 
enrollee  unless  it  is  determined  that  he  can  participate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  group  situations  and  activities  with  other  en- 
rollees,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior 
that  would  prevent  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  program  or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any 
center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both 
the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences 
of  failure  to  observe  those  rules.  An  individual  shall  be  con- 
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1  sidered  not  to  meet  these  requirements  if  he  has  a  history  of 

2  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 

3  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other  major 

4  behavioral  aberrations.  The  rules  or  regulations  issued  by 

5  •  the  Director  under  this  section  shall  specify,  in  detail,  the 

6  actions  or  attributes  which  shall  preclude  selection,  and  those 

7  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  binding  upon  all  agencies  au- 

8  thorized  to  screen  or  select  persons  for  enrollment.  The 

9  Director  may  authorize  screening  and  selection  agencies  to 

10  refer  to  him  cases  where,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 

11  individual  is  not  subject  to  specific  disqualification  set  forth 

12  in  those  rules  or  regulations,  they  believe  that  there  may  be 

13  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  be  accepted ;  and  cases  where, 

14  notwithstanding  a  specific  disqualification,  they  believe  there 

15  may  be  unusual  circumstances  warranting  an  exception  to 

16  permit  selection.  Exceptions,  however,  shall  be  granted  by 

17  the  Director  only  where  he  determines  that  selection  would 

18  be  fully  consistent  with  the  standards  relating  to  the  interests 

19  of  other  enrollees,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  satis- 

20  factory  community  relations,  as  set  forth  in  this  section. 

21  “(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll- 

22  ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 

23  parole,  but  only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 

24  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 

25  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
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violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  continuing  review 
of  the  criteria  and  procedures  established  imder  this  part 
for  the  screening  and  selection  of  Job  Corps  applicants  both 
with  respect  to  their  adequacy  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  are  applied,  and  he  shall  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  agencies  which  are 
assigned  screening  and  selection  functions  comply  fully  with 
those  criteria  and  procedures. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 
“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form: 
‘1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
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and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“  (d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  center  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
(taking  into  account  current  vacancies  and  requirements  for 
the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest  to  the  residence  of 
such  enrollee. 

“(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall  be  made  so 
that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40  per  centum  of  those  en¬ 
rollees  are  assigned  to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in 
section  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where  their  work 
activity  is  primarily  directed  to  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  management  of  public  national  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  direction  of  personnel 
of  agencies  regularly  responsible  for  those  functions. 

“job  corps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  These 
centers  shall  be  primarily  residential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a 
well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational  training, 

work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
J.  65-00  l-oo - 2 
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through  arrangements  with  employers ) ,  counseling  and  other 
services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  in¬ 
clude  conservation  centers  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural 
areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  as¬ 
sistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities 
to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or 
public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community 
projects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men’s 
training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas 
and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training  and 
other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
to  participate  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment ;  and  women’s  training  cen¬ 
ters,  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which 
shall  provide  education,  training,  and  other  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  special  needs  and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

“program  activities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  oper¬ 
ated  so  as  to  proride  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-orga¬ 
nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 
assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
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problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long¬ 
term  upward  mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least  sixty  hours 
a  week.  Center  programs  shall  include  required  participa¬ 
tion  in  center  maintenance  support  and  related  work  activity 
as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  increasing  their  sense  of 
contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  ar¬ 
range  for  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training  through 
local  public  or  private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  institu¬ 
tions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and 
substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could 
provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school; 
and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 
be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
services  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

“  (d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 
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not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated  with  other 
work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 
“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees 
with  such  personal  travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allowances 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor;  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds 
so  provided;  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate 
cases  as  a  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable, 
enrollees  shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs 
associated  with  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from 
their  personal  allowances. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former  enrollee, 
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upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Joh  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  he  entitled  to  a  readjustment 
allowance,  however,  unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program 
at  least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from  time  to 
time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions 
of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations  incurred  by 
that  enrollee;  and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death  during  his 
period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 
enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en¬ 
rollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director. 
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“standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  he  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  hy  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  direc¬ 
tors  of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to 
take  appropriated  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority, 
as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 
“community  participation 

“Sec.  Ill.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall 
cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  establish  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  sur¬ 
rounding  or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  community  advisory  councils  to 
l>r  ovide  a  mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of  common  prob- 
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-j  lems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  Youth 
2  participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged 
2  and  where  feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  estab- 
4  lislied,  to  be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and  rep- 
-  resentative  young  people  from  the  communities.  The 
q  Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 
rj  action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner 
g  consistent  with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far 
9  as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  include:  (1)  giving 

10  community  officials  appropriate  advance  notice  of  changes 

11  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  affect  or 

12  be  of  interest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the  com- 

13  munity  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern 

14  to  it,  including  policies  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of 

15  passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with  full 

16  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community  groups  and  agencies, 

17  including  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which  work 

18  with  young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the 

19  fullest  practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in  programs  or 

20  projects  for  community  improvement  or  betterment,  with 

21  adequate  advance  consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes- 

22  sional,  and  other  interested  community  groups  and  organiza- 

23  tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events 

24  in  which  enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  to- 
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1  getlier;  (6)  providing*  community  residents  with  oppor- 

2  tunities  to  Avork  with  enrollees  directly,  as  part-time  instruc- 

3  tors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the 

4  community;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 

5  opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and  (8) 

6  promoting  interchanges  of  information  and  techniques  among, 

7  and  cooperative  projects  involving,  the  center  and  community 

8  schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agencies  serving  young 

9  people. 

10  “placement  and  followthrough 

11  “Sec.  112.  The  Director  shall  provide  or  arrange  for 

12  necessary  services  to  assist  enrollees  to  secure  suitable  em- 

13  ployment  or  further  training  opportunities,  to  return  to  school 

14  or  pursue  their  education,  or  undertake  some  other  activity 

15  having  a  career  potential.  To  the  extent  feasible,  placement 

16  services  shall  be  undertaken  through  or  in  cooperation  with 

17  agencies  or  organizations,  including  the  public  employment 

18  service,  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  enrollees  with 

19  reasonable  followthrough  necessary  or  appropriate  to  aid 

20  them  in  making  a  satisfactory  initial  adjustment  with  par- 

21  ticular  attention  to  those  enrollees  who  in  the  course  of  com- 

22  pleting  their  enrollment  in  a  satisfactory  manner  have 

23  demonstrated  the  motivation  to  overcome  special  handicaps, 

24  or  who  face  unusual  adjustment  problems,  as  in  a  ne\Ar  com- 

25  munity. 
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“evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental 

PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to 
compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques 
with  those  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Government 
and  private  agencies  specific  information  concerning  the 
residence  of  former  enrollees,  their  employment  status,  com¬ 
pensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He 
shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information 
directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 
contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  adjust¬ 
ment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta- 
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tion  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under 
this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects 
providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  Projects  under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed 
after  appropropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  projects. 
They  may  be  undertaken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  programs,  including  programs  under  part  B 
of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under 
those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  concerned,  he  available  to  projects  under  this  section 
to  the  extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially  similar 
activities.  The  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this 
title  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
in  his  annual  report  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report 
to  the  ( Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 
“advisory  boards  and  committees 
“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  advisory 
committees  or  boards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
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Job  Corps,  and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside  advice  and 
counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or  groups 
engaged  in  related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  section  605  of  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the 
Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  one  or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this  section. 
“participation  of  the  states 
“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action 
to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  en- 
rollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaning¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

“  (b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
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The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  he  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  su,ch  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  secj . )  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C1.  401  et  seq.) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  he  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall  be 
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deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning’  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and 
“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

“  (3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Government. 

“(h)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
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States  Code,  lie  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $500. 

“  (c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 
made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
he  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting 
the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 
authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above 
forty-five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training,  at 
least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

“political  discrimination  and  political  activity 
“Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes 
by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or 
any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
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political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee, 
enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  enrollee  concerned, 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  consolidated  as  a  new  part  B 
of  such  title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful 
work-experience  and  work-training  opportunities,  together 
with  related  services  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low- 
income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to 
help  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  other  low-income  and 
severely  disadvantaged  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to 
obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  max¬ 
imum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  which  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  including 
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programs  using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome 
the  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployment,  under¬ 
employment,  and  low  income. 

“neighborhood  youth  corps 
“Sec.  121.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  arc 
in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  attendance  in  school;  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals 
(aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of 
enrollment)  with  useful  work  experience  and  on-the-job 
training,  combined  where  needed  with  educational  and 
training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupa¬ 
tional  training,  designed  to  assist  those  individuals  to  de¬ 
velop  their  maximum  occupational  potential. 
“community  employment  and  training  programs 
“Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  for  community  employment  and  training  projects. 

These  projects  shall  provide  work  experience,  on-the-job,  or 
J.  65-00 1-GG - 3 
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work  training  for  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  persons  (including  projects  involving  both  adults  and 
youths  age  sixteen  or  over) .  They  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  participants  to  secure  or  qualifying  for — 

“  ( 1 )  permanent,  meaningful  employment  without 
further  assistance  under  this  section,  and 

“(2)  wherever  possible,  entry-level  jobs  involving 
the  use  or  acquisition  of  skills  needed  for  subprofessional 
or  other  career  opportunities  offering  promise  of  regular 
or  continued  advancement. 

“(b)  Where  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (a),  projects  under  this  section  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  so  that  participants  acquire  work  skills  or  experience 
in  activities  that  involve,  or  will  lead  to  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  in,  fields  where  there  are  critical  or  unmet  community 
needs.  These  fields  may  include,  without  limitation,  the 
management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  recreational  areas,  public  parks,  highways,  or  other 
lands;  neighborhood  redevelopment;  the  provision  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  public  safety  services ;  or  other  activi¬ 
ties  directed  to  bettering  or  beautifying  a  community  or  area 
or  improving  its  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural 
condition. 

“  (c)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  include  related 
supportive  services,  including  basic  education,  occupational 
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training,  health  services,  and  special  counseling,  as  needed  to 
assist  participants  to  attain  the  objectives  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) . 

“(d)  In  determining  whether,  in  what  amount  and  on 
what  conditions,  to  assist  projects  or  parts  of  projects  other¬ 
wise  eligible  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  consider — 

“  (1)  in  all  cases,  the  degree  to  which  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  assurances  of  regular  employment 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
project  has  been  developed  and  realistically  structured 
so  as  to  take  account  of  the  desires,  needs,  and  capabil¬ 
ities  of  participants; 

“  (2)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  activities  related  to  physical  improvements, 
whether  the  improvements  will  be  substantially  used  by 
the  low-income  persons  and  families  or  will  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  areas  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods  having  concentrations  of  low-income  persons 
and  families; 

“  (3)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  the  development  of  entry-level  employment 
opportunities,  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  activities 
will  not  only  benefit  those  directly  participating  hut  will 
also  contribute  or  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  or 
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providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  the  development  and 
recognition  of  new  types  of  Gal-eel's  for  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  persons,  or  the  elimination  of  artificial 
barriers  in  the  community  to  employment  and  advance¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  persons. 

‘‘special  urban  employment  impact  programs 
“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  necessary 
financial  assistance,  as  provided  in  this  section,  to  meet  costs 
of  developing,  planning,  and  carrying  out  projects  which  are 
designed  to  assist  in  meeting  some  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  urban  areas,  and  to  stimulate  the  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  the  resources  which  are  or  can  be  made 
available  in  those  areas  to  permit  a  substantial  increase  in 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“  (b)  Projects  under  this  section  must — 

“  ( 1 )  be  carried  on  in  an  urban  area  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivision  boundaries)  having  especially  large  concen¬ 
trations  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low-income 
individuals,  or  be  primarily  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  such  individuals  residing  in  such  areas ; 

“(2)  be  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  public  and  private  employers 
in  the  community,  including  assurances  that,  to  the 
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maximum  extent  feasible,  permanent  employment  op¬ 
portunities  have  been  or  will  be  developed  that  are 
commensurate  with  the  size,  scope,  schedule,  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  program. 

“(3)  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  use  of  re¬ 
sources  under  other  programs  relating  to  the  training 
of  individuals  to  improve  or  restore  their  employability, 
including  commitments  of  specific  training  opportunities 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962; 

“  (4)  be  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that  work 
and  training  opportunities  are  extended,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  individuals  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  given  the  other  services  or 
support  available,  to  benefit  from  such  training; 

“  (5)  include  or  provide  for  expanded,  more  in¬ 
tensive,  or  improved  supportive  services  not  generally 
available,  including  day  care  for  children,  transportation, 
job  orientation,  health  services,  and  intensive  and  con¬ 
tinuing  counseling,  both  before  and  after  job  placement, 
as  necessary  to  assist  participants  to  develop  necessary 
job  attitudes  and  the  capability  to  secure,  hold,  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  regular  competitive  employment; 

“(6)  comply  with  other  requirements  prescribed 
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by  the  Director  to  assure  that  programs  are  realistically 
structured  to  take  account  of  the  desires,  needs  and 
capabilities  of  participants ;  are  directed  so  far  as  possible 
to  specific,  measurable  goals  and  subject  to  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  for  continuing  local  evaluation ;  are  supported  by 
assurances  of  needed  cooperation  from  all  relevant  State 
or  local  governmental  and  private  agencies;  and  will 
otherwise  be  administered  and  earned  on  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  necessary  costs  of  developing  or 
planning  projects,  financial  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to  meet — 

“  ( 1 )  costs  of  initiating  or  expanding  projects  or 
activities  which  are  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
other  sections  of  this  part; 

“(2)  costs  of  expanding  projects  or  activities  under 
other  programs  related  to  the  training  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability; 

“  (3)  costs  of  providing  required  supportive  services 
not  otherwise  available ;  and 

“  (4)  such  other  costs  of  administering,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  or  evaluating  projects,  including  the  provision  of 
necessary  related  equipment  or  facilities,  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  in  regulations  of  the  Director. 
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“coordination 

“Sec.  124.  Programs  under  this  part  shall  he  carried 
on  with  appropriate  assistance  from  other  Federal  agencies 
having  related  responsibilities  and  shall  lie  coordinated  with 
other  local  and  community  programs,  including  maximum 
coordination  with  community  action  programs.  They  shall 
include  necessary  arrangements  to  best  assure  that  individ¬ 
uals  are  recruited,  referred,  and  provided  with  training, 
work  experience,  and  other  assistance  in  the  maimer  that  most 
accurately  reflects  each  person’s  capacity  to  benefit  from 
several  programs  authorized  under  this  title  and  from  other 
programs  available  to  him  which  provide  services  designed 
to  enhance  or  restore  employability. 

“program  participants:  application  of  federal 

LAWS 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this 
part  must  he  individuals  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  participation  in  programs  under  this  part,  any  individual 
shall  he  deemed  to  he  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“(b)  Participants  shall  not  he  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
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hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

“general  conditions  for  program  approval 
“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed ; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work¬ 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  will  he  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“  (4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 
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“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  sections  121  and  122  among  the  States.  In  develop¬ 
ing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  123;  but  not  more  than  124  per 
centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State. 

“TECHNICxYL  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  ( directly,  through 
contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  such  technical 
assistance  or  training  for  personnel  as  he  determines  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part.  He  shall,  in  exercising  this  authority, 
give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas,  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  procedures  and  other  technical  require¬ 
ments  wherever  feasible ;  developing  model  programs  or 
projects;  assisting  rural  areas  to  secure  or  better  use  resources 
under  other  programs  relating  to  increasing  or  restoring 
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employability  and  to  combine  those  with  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part;  and  generally  assisting  agencies  in 
rural  areas  to  develop  and  carry  on  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  consistent  with  local  conditions. 

“limitations  on  fedekal  assistance 

“Sec.  129.  (a)  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to  sections  121,  122, 
and  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in 
excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regu¬ 
lations  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Noil-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services. 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  training  projects  with 
other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the 
Director  may  authorize  or  enter  into  agreements  to  pay 
reasonable  training  costs,  but  not  wages  paid  to  participants 
for  services  performed. 
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“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on  subject  to 
adequate  internal  controls,  accounting  requirements,  and  rules 
governing  personnel  standards  and  policies  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the  effective 
use  of  funds. 

“(d)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part  shall  he  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  projects  which  are  sponsored  by  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  The  Director  may,  however, 
contract  in  special  cases  for  the  carrying  out  of  projects  or 
parts  of  projects  by  other  private  organizations  where  he 
finds  such  a  contract  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
and  economy  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  part. 

“evaluation 

“Sec.  130.  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  programs  under  this  title,  including  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals  and  their  impact  on 
other  related  programs.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  those  programs  or  individual 
projects.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  community  action 
agencies  and  programs,  prescribes  the  structure  and  describes 
the  functions  of  community  action  agencies,  and  author¬ 
izes  financial  assistance  to  community  action  programs  and 
related  projects  and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State,  private,  and 
Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income 
families,  and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of 
individual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

“(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  capabilities 
for  planning  and  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  other 
assistance  related  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that 
this  assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials,  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  interested  and  affected  citizens,  can  be 
made  more  responsible  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 
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“  (2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of  services 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so  that  these  services 
may  be  made  more  effective  and  efficient  in  helping 
families  and  individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  overcoming,  related  problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate  evalua¬ 
tion,  of  new  types  of  services  and  innovative  approaches 
in  attacking  causes  of  poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  methods  of  employing  available  resources ; 

“(4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  all 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  serve  the  poor  or 
low-income  areas  with  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of 
capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that  those 
programs  and  projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widelv  utilized  by  their  intended  beneficiaries ;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base  of  pro¬ 
grams  directed  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  as  to 
secure,  in  addition  to  the  services  and  assistance  of  public 
officials,  private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more  active  role 
for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence 
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the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern  to  the 
poor. 

“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 

Programs 

“establishment  of  community  action  agencies; 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Director  shall  encourage  commu¬ 
nities  to  establish  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  be 
known  as  community  action  agencies.  A  community  action 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for,  and  must  he  capable  of, 
planning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  pro¬ 
gram,  to  be  known  as  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  program  is  a  community  based  and  oper¬ 
ated  program — 

“  ( 1 )  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  include  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  projects  or  components  to  provide,  in 
sum,  a  range  of  services  and  activities  having  a  measur¬ 
able  and  potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  community 
where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute  problem; 

“(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which  or¬ 
ganizes  and  combines  its  component  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  carry  out  all  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and 

“(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supplementary 
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criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“  (b)  Components  of  a  community  action  program  may 
be  administered  by  the  community  action  agency,  where 
consistent  with  sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  he  projects 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or  projects  assisted  from 
other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may  he  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  designed  pursuant 
to  the  eligibility  standards  of  a  State  or  Federal  program 
providing  assistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which 
will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“(c)  The  community  in  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  established  to  carry  on  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  may  he  a  city,  county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or 
other  governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  other  area  (whether  or  not  its  boundaries  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  any  political  subdivision)  ;  but  it  must 
in  any  event  provide  the  organizational  base  and  possess  the 
commonality  of  interest  needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective 
program  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
“structure  of  community  action  agencies 
“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
be  established  and  constructed  so  as  to  assure  broad,  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  effective  community  participation  in  all  phases 
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of  the  community  action  program  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  program  as  developed  and  implemented 
is  fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and  conditions.  Each 
such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  governing  board 
organized  to  provide  for  membership  of  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials,  or  their  representatives,  of  officials  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups  and 
interests  in  the  community.  At  least  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  board  shall  be  persons  chosen  in  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the  community.  All 
members  of  the  governing  board  selected  to  represent  specific 
geographic  areas  within  a  community  must  reside  in  the  areas 
they  represent.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  by  which  community  agencies  and  represent¬ 
ative  groups  of  the  poor,  including  but  not  limited  to  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  the  elderly  and  (where  applicable)  rural 
residents,  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented 
may  petition  for  the  representation  they  consider  appropriate. 

“  (b)  The  powers  of  every  community  action  agency 
governing  board  shall  include  the  power  to  appoint  persons 
to  senior  staff  positions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
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and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  program  plans  and 
priorities,  and  to  assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  and 
approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 
“specific  powers  ANI)  functions  of  community 

ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  a  community  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or  applicable 
law  to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this  title,  funds 
and  contributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources  which 
may  he  used  in  support  of  a  community  action  program,  and 
funds  under  any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  the 
case  may  he)  organized  in  accordance  with  this  part  could 
act  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A  community 
action  agency  must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  so 
received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  governing  hoard  and  its  overall  program 
responsibilities.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and  delegate 
powers  must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele¬ 
gations  covering  component  projects  in  all  cases  where  this 
will  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise 
further  program  objectives. 

J.  65-00 1-GG - 4 
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“(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying  out  its  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  a  community  action  program,  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

“  ( 1 )  Planning  systematically  for  and  evaluating  the 
program,  including  actions  to  develop  information  as  to 
the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  community, 
determine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  deal  with  those  problems  and  causes, 
and  establish  priorities  among  projects,  activities  and 
areas  as  needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activities 
related  to  the  community  action  program  to  plan  for, 
secure  and  administer  assistance  available  under  this  title 
or  from  other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative  basis ; 
providing  planning  or  technical  assistance  to  those  agen¬ 
cies;  and  generally,  in  cooperation  with  community 
agencies  and  officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve 
existing  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving  day- 
to-day  communication,  closing  service  gaps,  focusing 
resources  on  the  most  needy,  and  providing  additional 
opportunities  to  low-income  individuals  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  activities 
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for  which  those  community  agencies  and  officials  are 
responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  responsive 
to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  providing  central  or  com¬ 
mon  services  that  can  he  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches  or  new 
types  of  services  that  can  be  incorporated  into  other 
programs,  and  filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or 
modification  of  those  programs. 

“  (4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by  which  the 
poor  and  area  residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to 

I 

influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting  their  in¬ 
terests,  providing  for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs,  and  providing  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf 
available  assistance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“  (5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  business,  labor, 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizations  to  undertake, 
together  with  public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in 
support  of  the  community  action  program  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  additional  use  of  private  resources  and  capabil¬ 
ities,  with  a  view  to  such  things  as  developing  new 
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employment  opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that 
will  have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concentrated  poverty,  and 
providing  methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas 
can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 

“state  and  regional  agencies 
“Sec.  213.  A  State  or  regional  agency  may  be  a 
community  action  agency  for  the  purpose  of  programs 
in  a  number  of  rural  areas  or  smaller  communities  if  the 
Director  determines  that  the  agency  is  structured  and  capable 
of  operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  the  participation  and  representation  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  211(a),  and  that  the  operation  of 
a  State  or  regional  program  in  the  areas  or  communities 
concerned  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

“administrative  standards 
“Sec.  214.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
observe,  and  shall  (as  appropriate)  require  or  encourage 
other  agencies  participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  management  and 
administration  which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible,  that  all  program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
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consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objective 
of  providing  assistance  effectively,  efficiently  and  free  of 
any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  establish 
or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  which  shall  include 
rules  to  assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each  community 
action  agency  shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  information,  including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  community  groups  and  reason¬ 
able  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities  or  operations 
involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  And  each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  author¬ 
ity  for  which  it  is  responsible  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases,  travel 
and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other  employee  benefits;  to 
assure  that  only  persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  promoted  or  advanced  under  impartial  proce¬ 
dures  calculated  to  improve  agency  performance  and  effective¬ 
ness;  to  guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
ests;  and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf 
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of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating,  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picket¬ 
ing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action  which  is  in  violation 
of  law. 

“(h)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or  regulations 
to  supplement  subsection  (a) ,  which  shall  include  regula¬ 
tions  governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities 
and  elections  referred  to  in  section  603  (b)  of  this  Act,  and 
which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  activities  with  financial  assistance  under 
this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special  or 
simplified  requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  in  rural  areas.  These  special  requirements  shall  not, 
however,  affect  the  applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts 
of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for  partisan  political 
purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action,  regardless  of  cus¬ 
tomary  practices  or  rales  among  agencies  in  the  community. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  providing  assistance  to 
activities  which  may  be  included  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maximum  consistency  be¬ 
tween  rules  or  regulations  prescribed  or  followed  by  those 
agencies  and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 
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2  “evaluation  of  community  action  agencies  and 

2  PROGRAMS 

2  “Sec.  215.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in  which 
4  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to  extend  financial  assist- 
2  ance  to  a  new  community  action  program,  the  Director  shall 
g  consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  community 
rj  and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
g  efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the  pur- 
9  poses  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  supplementing  that  finan- 

10  cial  assistance,  lie  shall  consider  the  progress  made  in  carry- 

11  ing  on  such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and  with  due 

12  allowance  for  the  special  problems  of  rural  and  smaller  com- 

13  munities,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis- 

14  charged  its  specific  functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The 

15  Director  shall  prescribe  standards  for  evaluation  of  overall 

16  effectiveness  and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 

17  with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those  standards  he  shall 

18  consider,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering: 

19  the  number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served  and 

20  seeking  to  be  served  and  the  length  of  their  participation ;  the 

21  extent  to  which  those  persons  and  families  have  been  aided  in 

22  establishing  specific  goals  and  have  in  fact  attained  those 

23  goals;  the  extent  to  which  resources  have  been  committed 

24  which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
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title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been  made  of  sources 
of  financial  assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to 
which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations,  including  the  poor 
and  area  representatives,  have  actively  participated  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the  program  in  question; 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  followthrough  arrangements 
among  agencies  operating  different  components  and  related 
agencies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent  to  which  activi¬ 
ties  or  approaches  initiated  as  part  of  the  program  have  been 
incorporated  in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the  community. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken  directly  by 
him  or  by  community  action  agencies,  the  Director  may  pro¬ 
vide  for,  or  require  community  action  agencies  to  provide  for, 
independent  evaluations.  Where  appropriate,  he  may  also 
require  a  community  action  agency  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation  and  ad¬ 
visory  services  on  either  a  short-term  or  continuing  basis. 
“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Belated  Activities 
“development  of  community  action  programs 
‘‘Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  community  action  agencies  to  assist  them  in  develop¬ 
ing  community  action  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  including  assistance  to 
local  governments  in  connection  with  planning  activities 
and  organizational  changes  to  support  or  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  programs. 

“general  provisions  for  financial  assistance 

TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of 
community  action  programs,  the  Director  may  provide  gen¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  assistance  may  be 
used,  as  approved  by  the  Director,  by  community  action 
agencies  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  planning, 
coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall  administration  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  described  in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  the  development  and  operation  of  approved  pro¬ 
gram  components  which  are  necessary  for  a  fully  effective 
program  and  for  which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed, 
from  other  sources.  These  component  projects  may  involve, 
without  limitation,  activities  providing  services,  together 
with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  families 
and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment  ; 
to  make  better  use  of  available  income  in  connection  with 
efforts  for  self-advancement;  to  attain  basic  educational  skills 
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needed  for  employment,  family  self-help,  or  successful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school ;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain  hous¬ 
ing  required  for  a  suitable  living  environment;  to  undertake 
family  planning  consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make  more  frequent 
and  effective  use  of  programs  available  to  help  in  overcom¬ 
ing  specific  problems.  Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of  specific  low- 
income  groups,  such  as  the  very  young,  youth,  the  elderly, 
the  unemployed,  and  persons  receiving  public  assistance, 
but  shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to  foster  family 
participation  and  progress. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  other  than  a  community 
action  agency  for  activities  of  the  kind  described  in  subsection 
(a)  where  he  determines,  after  receiving  and  considering 
comments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  the  granting  of  such  assistance  and  that 
such  action  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  applicable 
to  this  title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  governing  applications  for  assistance  under  this 
section  to  assure  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each 
applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public  officials  and 
agencies  in  the  community  having  a  direct  or  substantial  in- 
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terest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  possible  duplication  prior  to  its  submission. 

' ‘special  Programs  and  assistance 
“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet 
or  deal  with  particularly  critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor 
which  are  common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Director 
may  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs  under  this 
section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where  the  Direc- 
tor  determines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  through  the  use  of  authorities  under  sections 
220  and  221,  including  assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him.  It 
shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to  programs  which  (1) 
involve  activities  which  can  lie  incorporated  into  or  be  closely 
coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  (2)  involve 
significant  new  combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  inno¬ 
vative  approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or  activities  con¬ 
templated,  most  fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  effective  and  efficient  administration,  the  Director 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects  initiated  under  such 
special  programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted 
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projects  in  community  action  programs,  with  a  view  to  mini¬ 
mizing  possible  duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better  assisting  persons 
or  families  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing 
from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in 
promoting  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  include  those  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs : 

“(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project  Head- 
start’  focused  upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which  will  provide 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  education,  social, 
and  other  services,  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  attain  their  full  potential,  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents 
of  such  children  and  permit  the  effective  use  of  parent 
services. 

“(2)  A  ‘legal  services  program’  to  provide  legal 
advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they 
are  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney, 
together  will  legal  research  and  information,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty.  Proj¬ 
ects  involving  legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
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carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a  law¬ 
yer-client  relationship  consistent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  bv  any  proposed  project 
for  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 

“  (3)  A  ‘comprehensive  health  services  program’  to 
aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive  health 
services  projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“  (A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  comprehensive  health  services,  including 
but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services;  and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are 
furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  with  their  participation  and  wherever  possible 
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are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  arrangements 
for  providing  employment,  education,  social,  or 
other  assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  served. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  proj¬ 
ects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to 
assure  that  the  program  will  be  earned  on  under  com¬ 
petent  professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance 
needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the 
program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those 
related  services. 

“  (4)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward  Bound’ 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary 
for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school  among 
young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must 
include  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation  among  one 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  education  and  one  or  more 
secondary  schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum 
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designed  to  develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for  post- 
secondary  education  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities 
as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  programs  involving  serv¬ 
ices  or  activities  whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in  connection  with 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  private. 
The  Director  shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  programs  which  will  supplement  or  improve  programs 
for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropri¬ 
ate,  he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  by  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to 
delegations  of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may  include  es¬ 
sential  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  directly 
related  to  program  development  and  implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in 
the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  programs  under  this 
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section,  including  their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their  relationship  to 
and  effect  upon  related  programs.  For  this  purpose,  he 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appro¬ 
priate  with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wherever  fea¬ 
sible  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies  on  a 
National  or  State  basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other  agencies,  if 
any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

“allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  sections  220 
and  221,  and  for  special  program  projects  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  222  (a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall 
allot  not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Eico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
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the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 
will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  during 
the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to 
assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  any  special  program  referred  to  in  section 
222  (a) .  This  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  or  it  may  be  made 
in  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  he  determines  will 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at 
which  the  program  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may 
more  than  12-4  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  program 
be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial 
assistance  extended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
J.  65-00 1-GG - 5 
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agency  pursuant  to  sections  220,  221,  and  222  (a) ,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  programs  or 
activities,  and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
sections  220,  221,  and  222  (a)  unless  the  Director  satisfies 
himself  ( 1 )  that  the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  serv¬ 
ices  previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2) 
that  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not 
be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  application 
of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or 
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otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training  for  special¬ 
ized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
those  programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist  and  advise 
it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  assisted 
activity;  hut  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 

“state  agency  assistance 
“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  designated  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  to  enable  those  agencies — 

“  ( 1 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title ; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  re¬ 
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“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  develop¬ 
ing  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title;  and 

“(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  established  by  section  631 
of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  over¬ 
coming  those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies, 
the  Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities 
which  are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  or  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
agencies. 

“RESEARCH  AND  PILOT  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or  provide 
financial  assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  con¬ 
ducted  by  public  or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  problems  or 
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otherwise  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  research  per¬ 
taining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to 
govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and 
the  use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 
and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any 
research  or  pilot  projects  may  he  incorporated  into  one  or 
more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a 
separate  annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  descrip¬ 
tion  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this 
section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  findings 
derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indi¬ 
cating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in 
which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) . 
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“Pajejt  D— General  and  Technical  Provisions 

“rural  areas 

“Sec.  240.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  under  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with 
the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among  rural  residents, 
and  to  encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  technical 
competence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  (1) 
the  development  under  section  2'22  (a)  of  programs  partic¬ 
ularly  responsive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232  (a),  of  a  program 
of  research  and  pilot  project  activities  specifically  focused 
upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies 
in  rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agencies,  through  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance 
under  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  this  title  hut 
which  are  not  generally  utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the 
development  of  special  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide¬ 
lines,  model  components,  and  model  programs  for  use  in 
rural  areas. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the  policy  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de- 
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signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 
In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 
persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
(4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education;  and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 
service. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
rural  areas  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  is 
authorized,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  assistance  so  granted  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote 
adherence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  early  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  community  action  agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  common  or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  communities,  with  par- 
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ticular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation  n  situations  where 
it  may  contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities,  and  be¬ 
tween  larger  urban  communities  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have  recently 
resided. 

“COORDINATION — FEDERAL  AGENCIES;  USE  OF  STATE 

FUNDS 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  this  title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  all  programs  appro¬ 
priate  for  inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies  for  advice, 
information,  or  assistance,  including  the  establishment  of 
working  groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  coordination  arising  under  programs  authorized 
in  this  title.  Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  include  evaluation  of  local 
programs  on  a  common  or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist 
particular  communities  in  overcoming  problems  arising  out  of 
diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing  long-range 
plans  where  justified  by  prior  progress. 

“  (b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  Presi- 
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dent,  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any  one  Federal  agency 
may  he  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  requirement 
may  he  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State 
agencies,  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs  involving 
the  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

“submission  of  plans  to  governors 
“Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
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agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac¬ 
tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  re¬ 
considered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply 
to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

“fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 
“Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  agency 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title  until  it  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  assisted 
agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or  subcontractors  for  per¬ 
formance  of  any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have 
established  an  accounting  system  with  internal  controls  ade¬ 
quate  to  safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed  management  poli¬ 
cies  and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting 
requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The  statement 
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may  be  furnished  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  required  financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“  (b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
grant  to  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  organization  or 
agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  controls  established 
thereunder  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  statement 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) .  Promptly  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey  whether 
the  accounting  systems  and  internal  controls  meet  those 
standards  and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted  agency  shall 
lie  given  not  more  than  six  months  within  which  to  establish 
the  necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period,  the  assistance  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures 
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1  incurred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance, 

2  the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by 

3  appropriate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate 

4  increase  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 

5  grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 

6  which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within 

7  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

8  “(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other  require- 

9  ments  and  take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 

10  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 

11  to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability,  and  the 

12  effective  and  efficient  handling  of  funds  in  connection  with 

13  programs  assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements  and 

14  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  action  to  assure  that 

15  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any  agency  receiving  financial 

16  assistance  does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its 

17  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate  requirements  to 

18  promote  the  continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects  or 

19  components  of  community  action  programs  receiving  financial 

20  assistance  under  this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic 

21  reprograming  and  supplementation  of  assistance  previously 

22  provided. 

23  “special  limitations 

‘21  “Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limitations  shall 
23  apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs  under  this  title. 
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“  ( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency  gov¬ 
erning  board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as 
appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum  feas¬ 
ible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents  of 
areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  those  meetings;  hut  those  funds  (or  match¬ 
ing  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  of 
a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more  than  two 
meetings  a  month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  to  assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  community  action  program  activities  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated  from 
funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum,  and  that  any  amount  paid  to  such  an  employee 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  he 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  requirements  of  section  223  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with;  the  Director  may,  however,  provide  in  those 
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rules  or  regulations  for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills 
or  prevailing  local  wage  levels,  application  of  the  fore¬ 
going  restriction  would  greatly  impair  program  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board, 
council,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a 
program  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from 
serving  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does 
not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a 
program  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical 
assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  information, 
assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  require,  in 
connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 
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“  (A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
“(B)  no  individual  will  he  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or 
supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 
Act. 

“  (5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or 
secondary  education  in  any  school  or  school  system; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  reme¬ 
dial,  and  other  noncurricular  assistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  make  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  commu¬ 
nity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 
“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  '245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the  heading 
immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI 
thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as 
section  306,  and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  part”. 
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(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Sea¬ 
sonally  Employed,  Farmworkers  and  Their 
Families 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a 
productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  technological  society. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include 
projects  or  activities — 

“  ( 1 )  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day 
care  for  children,  education,  health  services,  improved 
housing  and  sanitation,  legal  advice  and  representation, 
and  consumer  training  and  counseling; 

“  (2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance 
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or  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families ; 
and 

“  ( 3 )  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  through  education  and  training  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  in  agricultural  employment  brought 
about  by  technological  advancement  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well¬ 
being  and  self-sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  perma¬ 
nent  employment  or  by  participating  in  available 
Government  training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant 
will  maintain  its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures 
or  requirements  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are 
carried  on  in  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activities 
providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups  served. 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required 
to  implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evalua- 
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tion  of  projects  under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  secure  independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“definitions 
“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“  ( 1 )  the  term  'State’  means  a  State,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning 
of  'State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  223 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  term  'United  States’  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in 
the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  the  term  'financial  assistance’  when  used  in 
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titles,  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  assistance  advanced  by 
grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the 
procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services ; 
and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and  I-B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203  (a)  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
(c)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  “a  substantial  number  of  the”  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time 


lb  that  word  appears. 

^  (d)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

lb  follows : 

19  “transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro- 

21  priations  for  any  program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any 

22  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  program  or  activity, 
^3  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or 
21  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
^  the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under 
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the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing 
the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 

(e)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  604; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B — Coordi¬ 
nation  of  Antipoverty  Programs”  and  sections 
611,  612,  613,  and  614;  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  B  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,  provides  for  an  information  center,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  certain  duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  all  programs  related  to 
this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  and 
local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying 
local  problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  of  combining  complementary  Federal  re¬ 
sources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  and  generally 
improving  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels 
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of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“economic  opportunity  council 
“Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council.  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  discretion,  may  from  time  to  time  revise  the 
membership  of  the  Council  to  take  account  of  changes  in 
functions  or  otherwise  assure  representation  on  the  Council 
that  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  shall  designate  an  alternative  to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the 
event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  President  and  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  their  functions,  including  the  coordination  of 
antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  government.  In 
doing  so,  the  Council  shall — 

“(1)  advise  generally  on  the  coordination  of  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  related  to  this  Act ; 
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“  (2)  review  and  make  recommendations,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  with  respect  to  major  policy  issues  and  questions 
of  basic  priorities  involving  the  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  Act ; 

“(3)  initiate,  consider,  recommend,  and,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  feasible,  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific 
actions  or  projects  designed  to  improve  coordination 
among  programs  related  to  this  Act;  and 

“  (4)  provide  general  guidance  and  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  information  center 
provided  for  in  this  part  and  assist  the  Director  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  center  more  effective. 

“(c)  The  Council  may  be  provided  a  staff  by  the  Di¬ 
rector.  Employees  of  other  executive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  may  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  for 
temporary  assistance. 

“(d)  As  directed  by  the  President,  or  from  time  to  time 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  the  Council  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  specific  actions  which  it  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  To  the 
extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  Council’s  activities  shall 
be  reflected  in  the  Director’s  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  or  in  a  separate  report  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
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“responsibilities  of  the  director 
“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 
“  (1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative;  and 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  including  State  agencies  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  may 
warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  President 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  action 
for  overcoming  those  problems,  either  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies. 

“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 
“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
and 

“(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their 
functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  law. 

“  (b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“  (c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

“COMBINATIONS  AMONG  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close 
unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  administration,  the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another,  or  where 
appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 
community  action  programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs 
related  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related 
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projects  and  activities,  where  appropriate,  and  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  make 
a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a 
view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 
which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target 
groups  or  areas,  are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local  level,  and 
making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  President  or 
appropriate  Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal  agency 
procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or 
recommending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appro¬ 
priate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  be  justified  and 
making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 
the  Director  and  the  President. 

“information  center 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  an  information  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  as  described  above,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at 
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cost  (any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s 
account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Director  may  carry 
on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which  data  generated  on 
the  State  and  local  level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal 
information  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or 
used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  in¬ 
dividual  and  community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this 
Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish  information 
service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are 
kept  fully  informed  of  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and 
that  maximum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 
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administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  required 
by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 

“prohibition 

“Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  department 
or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

“special  responsibilities:  training  programs 
“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal- 
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State  employment  service  provides  and  develops  its 
capacity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsection  (a)  ;  and 

“( 2 )  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  'programs  related  to 
this  Act’  and  ‘coordination’  shall  include  the  programs  and 
actions  described  in  this  section: 

“(1)  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  which  have  objectives  which  are,  in  whole 
or  substantial  part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to 
assist  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“  (2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 
“  (A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor, 
such  as  actions:  to  extend  services  to  new  areas, 
provide  them  in  a  common  place,  or  structure  them 
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so  that  they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
utilized ;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 
may  he  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited 
education  or  other  special  handicaps;  to  establish 
common  eligibility  standards  among  programs  serv¬ 
ing  substantially  similar  groups  or  operating  in  the 
same  areas;  or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or 
administration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State 
or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under 
diverse  programs,  such  as  actions  to  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  comple¬ 
mentary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or  improve  tech¬ 
nical  or  administrative  requirements  imposed  by 
different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities  for  the  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another ; 

“  (C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  ef- 
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ficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of 
Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to  develop  new 
methods  of  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies 
more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  priorities 
for  purposes  of  program  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  activities;  and  to  effect  combinations 
among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen 
ties  among  regional  offices  of  different  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  such  offices  and  other  regional  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations;  to  develop  and  improve  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  information  as  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State  or  local 
planning  and  budgeting;  or  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal  policy 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  leg- 
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islation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OE  INCOME  FOR  CER¬ 
TAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  welfare  recipients  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  to  complete  such  programs  and  become 
self-supporting  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

“state  plans 

“Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a 
State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under  this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

“  (a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“  (b)  ‘Trainee’  shall  mean  any  person  enrolled  in  any 
program  under  title  I,  II,  or  III-B  of  this  Act  or  employed 
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in  any  such  program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  or  in  any 
other  combined  work-and-training  capacity. 

“(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  mean  (1)  any  amount 
paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  121  of  the  Act 
(relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  for  youth 
attending  school)  ;  (2)  any  amount  paid  under  this  Act  as 
wages,  training  allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a  trainee;  and 
( 3 )  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of 
this  Act,  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or 
nonagricultural  enterprise. 

“(d)  ‘Poverty  line’  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly 
income  determined  by  the  Director,  representing  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can  live  out  of 
poverty. 

“attribution  of  income 

“Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
no  payment  made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
trainee  shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other 
individual  under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X, 

XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to  the  extent  that  the  payment 
J.  65-00 l-UG - 7 
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is  made  available  to  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  other 
individual. 

“amount  of  public  assistance 
“Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  having  qualifying  income  shall 
be  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  the  State 
plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or  (2)  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  under  subsection  (b) . 

“(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  income 
shall  be  computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows : 

“  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding 
assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be  computed  under  the 
State  plan  as  if  the  qualifying  income  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  (and  without  any  provision  for  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

“  (2)  The  qualifying  income  for  the  month  shall  be 
converted  into  a  percentage  of  the  monthly  poverty  line. 

“(3)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
(other  than  assistance  for  medical  care)  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  clause  ( 1 )  above,  reduced 
by  the  percentage  determined  under  clause  (2)  or,  if 
the  State  plan  so  provides,  by  eight-tenths  of  that 
percentage. 

“  (4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be  provided 
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in  accordance  with  the  State  plan.  In  States  where 
the  plan  provides  that  assistance  for  medical  care  de¬ 
pends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance,  such 
eligibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives 
qualifying  income,  the  qualifying  income  of  all  members  of 
the  family  shall  he  aggregated  in  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2).  The  foregoing  sentence 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  in  which  its  application  would  be 
inconsistent  with  section  704. 

“savings  provision 

“Sec.  706.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  prescribed  in  section 
705  become  effective  in  his  State,  a  trainee’s  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  computed  in  accordance  with  the  prior  version 
of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  computed  until  (1) 
his  rights  under  the  prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  participation  in  the  particular  program  in  which 
he  is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he 
receives  additional  qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  705.” 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  701  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to  which  the  State 
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is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment;  nor  shall 
funds  be  withheld  from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  State 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short¬ 
term  community  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups, 
including  elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform  mean- 
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ingful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 
short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 
and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work¬ 
ers,  in  J ob  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self- 
advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  eull-time  programs 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and 
train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volunteers  to 
work — 

“(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 

“  (2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
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mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and 
“  (3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  hut  volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  not  he  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  he  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  This  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  remain 
available  for  service  without  regard  to  regular  working  hours, 
at  all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  author¬ 
ized  periods  of  leave. 

“  (b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for 
one-year  periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll  as 
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volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  (c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  he  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  proride  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other 
support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of 
a  term  of  service;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
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the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5 
U.S.C.  5582). 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  sendee  in 
the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B— Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 

Programs 

“community  service  programs 
“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs 
designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enrollment 
under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi¬ 
ties,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical, 
or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 
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projects  may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed 
(1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 
designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  neighborhoods  or  areas 
having  especially  large  concentrations  of  the  poor,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  upon  helping  residents  of  those  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  competence  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  public  and  private  resources  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those  programs;  and  (3) 
to  assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying  upon 
or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services  more 
readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short-term  training,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most  seriously 
disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concentrated 
poverty,  or  having  similar  critical  needs. 

“  (b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual  or 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 
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“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  non-Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  he  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of  actions  of  the 
Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in 
the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such  per¬ 
son. 

“special  volunteer  programs 
“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  he  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 

“COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title 
with  one  another,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national  pro¬ 
grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in 
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providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  B, 
and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director 
shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 
for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orienta¬ 
tion  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

“participation  of  older  persons 
“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  special 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible 
participation  of  older  persons  in  the  various  programs  and 
activities  authorized  under  this  title. 

“application  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  he  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(h)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services 
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or  training,  ( 1 )  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a) 

( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3 )  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthU 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  sendee  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service. 

“  (b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to 
volunteers  under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any 
volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  supervised  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 
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“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  cany  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law/’ 

TITLE  II— SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DISADVAN¬ 
TAGED  CHILDREN 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “Summer  Camp 
Act  of  1967”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  Millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  park  lands 
throughout  the  Nation  are  the  property  of  all  the  people. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  poverty  frequently  prevent  the 
utilization  of  these  lands  by  those  most  in  need,  particularly 
disadvantaged  children  who  would  benefit  from  outdoor  and 
camping  experiences.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  camp  facilities  which  per¬ 
mit  greater  use  of  such  public  lands  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  administration  in  behalf  of  these  children. 

BASIC  AUTHORITY 


Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”) 
may  allocate  funds  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend 
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financial  assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  camp  facilities  for  use  by  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren.  The  following  .basic  conditions  shall  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  this  authority — 

(1)  the  facilities  (except  as  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  access  roads,  utility  lines,  or  similar  in¬ 
stallations)  must  be  on  public  lands; 

(2)  the  facilities  must  be  so  located  in  relation  to 
population  centers  as  to  permit  their  efficient,  meaningful, 
and  substantial  use  in  connection  with  camping  pro¬ 
grams,  projects,  or  activities  for  disadvantaged  children ; 
and 

(3)  the  facilities  must  be  provided  and  operated 
subject  to  a  use  plan,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
section  205,  which  provides  reasonable  assurance  of 
their  continuing  availability,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
one  or  more  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for 
such  camping  programs,  projects,  or  activities. 

ALLOCATION  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title  may 
be  allocated  by  the  Director  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Interior,  or  to  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of  camp 
facilities  on  public  lands  under  their  administration,  or  to  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  lands  which  are  determined  by  the  Director 
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and  the  head  of  that  agency  to  he  appropriate  for  use  in 
providing  camp  facilities  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  may 
also  be  provided,  by  grant  or  contract,  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  responsible  for  administration  of  public  lands  and 
having  the  legal,  technical,  and  financial  capacity  to  under¬ 
take  projects  for  the  provision  of  camp  facilities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  allocated  to  a  Federal  agency,  or  made  avail¬ 
able  for  any  State  or  local  project,  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  the  construction,  renovation,  or  improvement 
(including  furnishing  and  equipping)  of  camp  facilities; 

(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  privately  owned  facili¬ 
ties  on  public  lands  which  are  or  may  be  made  suitable 
for  use  as  camp  facilities;  and 

(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervision  of  camp 
facilities  to  the  extent,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  agency  concerned,  that  such  maintenance 
and  supervision  is  not  otherwise  available  or  cannot 
otherwise  he  reasonably  provided. 

(c)  Funds  allocated  or  made  available  under  this  title 
may  not  lie  used  for  the  administration  or  operation  of  any 
camping  program  or  project,  nor  may  they  lie  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land;  but  this  shall  not  preclude  their  use  in 
acquiring  necessary  rights  in  connection  with  access  roads, 
utility  lines,  or  similar  installations. 
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USB  PLANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Funds  shall  not  be  allocated  and  used 
by  a  Federal  agency  for  any  facility,  and  the  Director  shall 
not  extend  financial  assistance  to  any  State  or  local  agency 
project,  unless  the  facility  or  project  is  covered  by  a  use  plan 
or  agreement  approved  by  the  Director  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  In  the  case  of  facilities  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency,  the  plan  shall  contain  such  information  and 
understandings  concerning  the  character  of  the  facility,  the 
type  and  extent  of  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  number  and 
nature  of  and  procedure  for  selecting  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions,  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency,  and  other  matters,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Director  and  the  head  of  that  agency.  In  the  case  of 
projects  of  State  or  local  public  bodies,  the  plan  shall  contain, 
at  a  minimum,  information  and  commitments  necessary  to 
assure — 

( 1 )  that  the  facilities  will  be  adequate,  and  reason¬ 
able  in  cost,  in  relation  to  their  proposed  use  ; 

(2)  that  the  facilities  and  their  proposed  use  will 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and 
be  consistent  with  any  applicable  plans  or  planning, 
including  any  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  1965; 
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(3)  that  the  facilities  will  be  available  for  use  in 
accordance  with  this  title  over  an  appropriate  minimum 
period,  consistent  with  their  cost,  and  that  they  will  not 
he  converted  to  any  other  use  during;  that  period  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  and  subject  to  such 
additional  conditions  or  requirements  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  required  repayment  of  all  or  part  of  the  financial 
assistance,  as  determined  after  opportunity  for  hearing) 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe ; 

(4)  that  the  agency  seeking  financial  assistance 
will  retain  sufficient  continuing  control  over  the  facilities 
to  assure  their  continuing  use  in  accordance  with  this 
title  over  the  applicable  minimum  period;  and 

(5)  that  there  are  public  or  private  nonprofit 
sponsoring  organizations  (which  may  include  the  appli¬ 
cant  agency)  which  are  able  and  willing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  operating  or  coordinating  the  operation 
of  the  facilities  so  as  to  assure  their  effective  and  efficient 
use  for  camping  programs  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  that  there  are  adequate  methods  or  procedures  for 
selecting  those  sponsoring  organizations. 

(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
interested  Federal  agencies,  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
additional  or  supplementary  requirements  or  criteria  for 

use  plans.  Such  regulations  may  include  descriptions  of  dif- 
J.  (>5—00 1— (i<; - 8 
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ferent  types  of  camping  programs  for  which  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  or  assisted  under  this  title  may  be  used,  general 
standards  for  these  various  types  of  programs,  and  require¬ 
ments  or  procedures  for  selecting  sponsoring  organizations 
in  accordance  with  their  capacity  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  staff,  health  care,  food,  transportation,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  needed  for  such  programs.  The  regulations 
may  also  require  specific  approval  of  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  by  the  Director. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES  BY  OTHER  THAN  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Sec.  206.  Facilities  provided  or  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  used  for  groups  other  than  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  unless  it  is  determined,  by  the  Director  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  the  facilities  would 
otherwise  not  be  adequately  utilized,  that  it  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  possible  to  expand  their  use  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  that  use  by  other  organizations  or  groups  would  not 
preclude  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  practicable  use 
of  the  facilities  for  disadvantaged  children.  The  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  and,  where 
feasible,  with  interested  State  and  local  agencies  in  issuing 
regulations  under  this  section.  Those  regulations  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  use  by  groups  other  than  disadvantaged  children  on 
a  fee  basis,  and  may  require  in  the  case  of  any  State  or  local 
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public  agencies  that  fees  so  collected  be  applied  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  title. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  PEESONS 

Sec.  207.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Director  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  provision,  maintenance,  supervision,  and  use  of 
camp  facilities  in  a  manner  that  will  promote  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  employment  or  training  opportunities  for  low-income 
individuals,  including  individuals  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps, 

i 

the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  or  restore  employability. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  to  any 
State  or  local  public  agency  for  any  project  or  activity  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  such  project 
or  activity.  Nor  shall  the  Director  provide  such  assistance  to 
any  such  agency  unless  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  prior 
level  of  agency  expenditures  in  connection  with  other  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  disadvantaged  children  has  not  been  and 
will  not  be  reduced  and  that  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  those  other  facilities  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  non-Federal  contributions  required 
under  this  section.  Non-Federal  contributions  required  by 
this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  materials,  equipment,  and  services. 
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LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276  (c)  ) . 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  210.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Director  shall  have 
the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  section  602 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  except  that  he 
may  make  arrangements  with,  reimburse,  or  delegate  any 
powers  to,  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
agencies  to  which  funds  are  allocated  under  section  204  (a) , 
and  authorize  redelegations,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  602  (d)  of  such  Act. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  211.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “camp  facilities”  includes  permanent 
or  semipermanent  structures,  sanitary,  water,  cooking, 
electrical  or  similar  installations  or  fixtures,  access  roads 
and  utility  lines  and  installations  necessary  for  adequate 
development  of  a  site,  recreational  installations  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  campsite,  and  such  other  furnishings,  equip¬ 
ment,  installations,  or  structures  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  a  site  appropriate  for  regular  or  repeated  use  in 
connection  with  camping  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children ; 

(2)  The  term  “State  or  local  public  agency”  means 
a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other  governmental 
entity  or  public  body,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  two  or  more 
such  entities,  bodies,  or  tribes,  having  necessary  control 
over  public  lands  and  otherwise  authorized  to  undertake 
the  commitments  required  pursuant  to  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  camp  facility; 

(3)  The  term  “public  lands”  means  those  lands 
under  the  ownership,  control,  or  administration  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  public  agencies  or  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  The  term  “sponsoring  organization”  means  a 
welfare,  youth,  charitable,  church,  or  labor  organization, 


no 


1  a  school,  civic  club,  or  community  action  agency  estab- 

2  lished  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

3  Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 

4  agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  which  has  au- 

5  thority  to  operate,  administer,  or  coordinate  camping 

6  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  using  facilities  pro- 

7  vided  under  this  title;  and 

8  (5)  The  term  “disadvantaged  children”  means 

9  children  from  low-income  families,  and  includes  groups 

10  predominantly  or  principally  composed  of  such  children. 

11  AUTHORIZATIONS 

12  Sec.  212.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 

13  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 

14  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 

15  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding 

16  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Sums  so  appro- 

17  priated  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

18  TITLE  III— -CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

19  Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 

20  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any 

21  agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Economic 

22  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 

23  applies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds, 

24  assets,  or  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tiact  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunitv 
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Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dismissal  of  any 
person  from  employment  or  of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal 
to  renew  a  contract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  as  amended,  induces  any  person  to  give  up 
any  money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including 
such  grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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ove\  the  seminaries.  According  to  Church 
authorities,  the  regime  had  heightened  their 
demand?  from  the  right  to  inspect  seminary 
premises^  to  inspection  of  textbooks  and 
checking  On  the  teaching  of  non-theological 
subjects.  'Reluctantly  the  Church  sub¬ 
mitted  to  these  demands.  Early  in  1965,  the 
State  requested  the  right  to  place  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  examination  boards  and  even 
ask  questions  to\students  being  examined. 
The  Polish  bishopk  resisted,  and  in  March 
1965  instructed  rectors  not  to  admit  state 
inspectors,  an  ecclesiastical  order  that  was 
carried  out.  On  Nov.  2\  the  Education  Min¬ 
ister  informed  the  bishops  of  six  dioceses 
that  proceedings  had  beeminstituted  for  the 
removal  of  the  rectors  of  tl\e  six  seminaries 
in  their  areas.  Four  days  later  letters  were 
sent  demanding  removal  orkthe  rectors. 
Church  authorities  maintained  t\at  the  bish¬ 
ops  alone  had  the  right  to  name  and  dis¬ 
miss  rectors  and  that  no  state  approval  was 
required  for  nomination;  therefore,  they  ap¬ 
pealed  the  order.  The  regime’s  response  came 
on  Dec.  7  advising  them  of  proceeding  to 
close  the  seminaries.  In  subsequent  weeks 
Polish  churchmen  mounted  a  counter-attais 
against  the  regime  from  the  pulpits  in  whici 
they  demanded  the  right  to  educate  their' 
own  future  leaders  of  the  Church. 

On  Dec.  25,  Cardinal  Wysznskl  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  "defiantly”  put  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  notice  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  not  willingly  yield  to  demands 
to  close  some  seminaries.  He  affirmed  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  educate  its  future 
priests,  not,  as  he  said,  "the  Ministry  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  officials  of  the  Office  for  Religious 
Affairs,  security  services  or  even  the  police.” 
"In  the  education  of  future  priests,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “no  one  shall  replace”  the  Church. 
Despite  his  stern  words,”  the  Cardinal  ad¬ 
dressed  season’s  wishes  to  the  political  lead¬ 
ers  of  Poland  and  voiced  a  hope  that  they 
would  assure  the  Church  of  all  its  rights 
and  liberties. 

On  Dec.  27,  the  regime  made  public  its  case 
against  the  Church  on  closing  the  seminaries 
in  what  was  described  as  an  "uncompromis¬ 
ing”  statement  published  in  Trybuna  Ludu, 
but  it  declared  there  was  no  intention  to  ex¬ 
tend  inspection  to  theological  teaching. 

On  Jan.  12,  1967,  it  was  reported  from  War¬ 
saw  that  the  Church-State  dispute  had  sud¬ 
denly  taken  a  more  hopeful  turn  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  State 
convened  a  Joint  commission  for  regulating 
their  differences.  A  factor  in  easing  tensions 
was  said  to  be  the  arrival  of  a  new  emissary 
from  the  Vatican  who  in  secret  talks  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  tried  to  prepare  fresh  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  regime  and  the  Vatican. 
This  “cautious  search”  for  a  reconciliation 
between  Warsaw  and  the  Vatican  was  said  to, 
have  broken  down  as  a  result  of  the  bishops 
so-called  “forgiveness”  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  German  bishops  and  the  subsequent 
cancellation  of  the  Pope’s  pilgramage  to 
Czestochowa  to  celebrate  the  millenu 

December  20,  1966:  The  Polish  Coxnmunist 
party  was  said  to  be  considering /‘sterner” 
measures  to  be  taken  against  ^dissatisfied 
intellectuals.  "  Party  meetings  .with  writers 
and  other  intellectuals  disclosed  a  consider¬ 
able  current  of  criticism  and  hostility  against 
the  party  line  on  Polish  cultural  freedom.  A 
meeting  of  a  cell  at  the  Writers’  Association 
on  Dec.  9,  for  example,  w/s,  described  as  being 
“tempestuous.” 

January  19,  1967;  Soviet  leaders  Brezhnev, 
Kosygin  and  President  Nicolai  Podgorny  con¬ 
ferred  with  Polish  leaders  somewhere  in 
Poland  during  th/week  for  policy  discussions 
on  what  was  .Believed  to  have  related  to 
Polish-Soviet  / relations  with  Communist 
China,  the  Jfvest  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  timing  of  the  announcement 
from  the  ^Official  Polish  news  agency  PAP,  it 
was  said;  seemed  to  reflect  the  growing  un¬ 
easiness  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  Chinese  af¬ 
fairs  yOnd  to  confirm  the  impression  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  Polish  sources  that  the  meeting 
CQ/fcentrated  on  serious  policy  questions. 


The  Russians  have  been  seeking  Polish  sup¬ 
port  in  their  conflict  with  Peking. 

January  27,  1967:  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Adam  Rapacki  concluded  two  days  of  official 
talks  in  Paris  with  a  call  on  President  de 
Gaulle.  Subsequently,  Rapacki  declared 
that  he  had  a  better  understanding  of  French 
policy.  But,  the  two  countries  have  held 
differing  views  on  the  essential  problem 
which  concerned  them,  namely,  the  German 
question.  The  French  regarded  a  potentially 
dangerous  strain  existing  in  Europe  so  long 
as  Germany  remained  divided  and  thus  Paris 
sought  a  thaw  in  East-West  relations  that 
would  permit  reunification.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Poles  sought  the  recognition  of 
the  GDR  as  a  legally  existing  state,  not  only 
by  the  French  but  also  West  Germany.  In 
conversations  with  French  leaders,  Rapacki 
suggested  that  a  Pan-European  security  Con¬ 
ference  be  convened,  an  idea  the  Soviets 
unsuccessfully  proposed  to  the  French.  The 
French  held  the  view  that  such  a  meeting 
could  be  convoked  only  after  a  thaw  in  rela¬ 
tions  but  was  not  a  means  for  inducing  a 
thaw.  According  to  a  report  from  Paris 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  Rapacki 
also  brought  up  his  1959  “Rapacki  Plan”  on 
^denuclearization  of  Central  Europe,  long  re- 
irded  as  being  an  unfruitful  proposal  even 
irispoland. 

jbruary  9,  1967:  Gomulka  attacked  West/ 
Germany  as  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pa 
ope  neck  a  conference  in  Warsaw.  The  est 
lishing\f  relations  between  West  Germany 
and  the  East  European  states,  he  saidy*‘will 
not  improve  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  Europe  unless  the  West  /German 
government  gives  up  its  claims  against  the 
vital  interestsv.  of  the  Socialist  states.” 
Poland  and  EastAGermany,  it  was  said,  have 
taken  the  “hardest  line”  tow?(rd  West  Ger¬ 
many.  In  contrast,  Rumania,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary  ana.  Bulgaria  have  been 
moving  toward  a  closepr^Iationship  with  the 
Bonn  Government. 

February  10,  1967 :  F/eign  Ministers  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countnfes  ended  a  three-day 
meeting  intended  to  “sooth\the  disquiet  of 
East  Germany  arm  Poland, ’\as  the  press 
report  said,  over/the  lively  interest  of  their 
allies  in  establishing  closer  relations  with 
West  Germany.  The  report  front  Warsaw 
said  that  ther  meeting  had  failed  in  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The/communique  did  not  repeat  the 
minimum/  conditions  for  a  rapprochement 
between/west  Germany  and  the  Communist 
nations  that  were  included  in  the  Bucharest 
declaration  of  July  1966,  namely,  recognitions 
of  tne  existence  of  the  GDR  and  West  Ger-V 
my;  renunciation  of  West  Germany’s  claim 
represent  all  Germany;  recognition  of 
'Poland’s  western  frontier;  and  a  pledge  that 
West  Germany  be  deprived  of  any  share  in 
control  over  nuclear  weapons.  Informed 
East  European  sources  said  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conference  was  to  establish  a 
closer  exchange  of  views  before  moving 
toward  relations  with  West  Germany  so  as 
not  to  diminish  the  conditions  in  the 
Bucharest  declaration.  A  week  before,  Ru¬ 
mania  recognized  West  Germany,  preclpiting 
the  “anguished  reactions”  of  the  GDR  and 
Poland  that  led  to  the  conference. 

Sources:  Deadline  Data  on  World  Affairs, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post. 


IMPOR- 


TAIWAN’S  STRATEGIC 
TANCE  IN  ASIA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  is  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  when  true  friends  are  at 
such  high  premium  and  we  seem  to  have 
so  few,  it  is  well  to  reassess  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  those  who  stand  fast.  There 
should  be  a  lesson  of  particular  signifi¬ 


cance  in  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
generation,  we  have  freely  bestowed  oUr 
aid  to  nearly  every  country  which  sought 
it,  yet  only  a  handful  of  those  countries 
now  stand  unashamedly  beside  us, 'in  the 
battle  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

Amazingly,  some  of  the  /principal 
beneficiaries  are  making  a  profit  out  of 
trading  with  the  enemy.  Most  of  them 
simply  look  the  other  wa/ and  pretend 
nothing  is  going  on,  whHe  we  fight  the 
battle  which  may  insure  freedom  for 
them  as  well,  in  the  years  ahead.  This 
amazing  situation  cadis  for  reassessment 
of  American  policies.  It  is  time  to  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economic  and  military  re¬ 
sources  of  those  countries  who  have 
clearly  indicated  their  friendship  and 
their  willingness  to  be  counted.  Fore¬ 
most  amemg  these  is  Taiwan,  whose 
friendship  has  never  been  in  doubt. 

The/Republic  of  China  on  the  island 
of  T/iwan  has  become,  since  the  days 
of  the  Korean  war,  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  to  U.S.  straetgic  interests  in  the 
'ar  East.  This  is  due  primarily  to  two 
'interrelated  factors,  geography  and  the 
growth  of  Nationalist  China’s  military 
strength.  Geographically,  Formosa  acts 
as  a  link  in  the  Western  defense  system 
which  rings  mainland  China  from  Japan 
to  Thailand.  It  currently  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  operating  off 
Communist  China  and  has  been  used  to 
service  American  aircraft  being  used  in 
Vietnam. 

Chinese  Communist  control  of  the  is¬ 
land  would  seriously  affect  the  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  position  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Such  a  situation  would  reduce  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Okinawa  as  a  base  serving 
American  defense  needs  in  Asia.  A 
Communist  Formosa  would  also  seriously 
menace  the  Philippines — just  200  miles 
to  the  south — where  this  country  main¬ 
tains  bases  and  where  the  Communist 
Huk  movement  has  become  active  in 
recent  months  in  Luzon. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Republic 
of  China  constitutes  a  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  context  of  the  current  cold 
war  conflict  between  Asian  communism 
s,and  the  free  world.  To  the  West  and 
irticularly  to  the  United  States,  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  represent  a 
valuable  military  asset  in  a  conflict  with 
Comhjunist  China.  The  planners  in 
Pekingonust  also  consider  Taiwan  in  ar¬ 
riving  decisions  affecting  their  coun¬ 
try’s  military  role  in  southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam. 

Nationalist  China’s  Armed  Forces  cur¬ 
rently  number  approximately  544,000 
men.  Of  the  fopr  services — Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Air.  Force — the  Army  and 
Air  Force  are  the  most  important.  The 
Army  has  a  strengthsof  400,000,  80,000  of 
which  are  on  the  bffshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  It  is  broken  down 
into  23  divisions — of  winch  two  are  ar¬ 
mored — two  armored  Cavajry  regiments, 
four  Special  Forces  groups,  and  one  para¬ 
chute  brigade.  The  Air  Force,  with  a 
total  strength  of  82,000  men,  .possesses 
500  combat  aircraft.  It  has  recently  be¬ 
gun  to  replace  its  old  F-86  Sabreje^t  with 
more  modern  U.S.-built  F-100A’s,  F- 
104G’s,  and  F-5A’s.  In  past  combatN^x- 
perience  against  Communist  China’s 
Force,  the  Nationalists  have  given  an  ex' 
cellent  account  of  themselves. 
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Taiwan’s  Armed  Forces  possess  recog¬ 
nized  qualities  of  effectiveness;  neverthe¬ 
less,  certain  weaknesses  exit.  U.S.  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  served  as  military  advisors 
to  Nationalist  China,  have  spoken  highly 


the  Formosa  Straits,  and  its  air  trans¬ 
port  facilities  can  move  no  more  than  one 
parachute  regiment  at  a  given  time.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  only  two  divisions  have  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  amphibious  warfare. 
This  situation  also  should  be  improved. 
Taiwan  as  an  ally  is  very  valuable  and 
Taiwan’s  defenses  should  be  among  the 
best. 

Despite  the  weaknesses  which  exist,  it 
is  obvious  that  Communist  China  does 
consider  the  Taiwan  threat  in  mapping 
its  military  plans.  Peking’s  current  re¬ 
lations  with  her  neighbors  has  forced  it 
to  station  large  numbers  of  troops  at 
various  points  in  the  country;  in  Tibet, 
opposite  India,  along  the  Soviet  frontier, 
and  along  the  long  coastline  facing  Tai¬ 
wan.  This  situation  has  developed  at  a 
time  when  the  absence  of  Soviet  military 
aid  has  resulted  in  reported  shortages  of 
fuel  and  spare  parts  and  a  growing  ob¬ 
solescence  of  existing  equipment. 

These  factors  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
China’s  role  in  southeast  Asia.  Peking 
currently  maintains  a  stationary  force 
variously  estimated  at  between  400I>00 
and  750,000  men  opposite  Taiwavf  to 
guard  against  an  attack  from  that/quar- 
ter.  Pentagon  analysts  reportedly  have 
asserted  that  this  plus  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists’  other  military  commitments  and 
equipment  problems  have .made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  commit  more  than 
20  divisions — 400,000  /men — if  they 
should  decide  to  invade  southeast  Asia. 
Furthermore,  should/the  leaders  in  Pe¬ 
king  be  thinking  of  embarking  on  such 
a  course,  they  mrist  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  coinfcerattack  from  Taiwan, 
possibly  in  So/h  China.  Thus,  given  all 
of  these  facers,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Taiw/i  today  acts  as  a  restraining 
influence^ on  Pekihg  in  relation  to  the 
curren/struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

Tlje  fact  that  Taiwan  stands  guard 
gives  significant  additional  strength  to 
the  democracies  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
*>hould  provide  the  modern  weapons 
which  are  needed  to  make  Taiwan  stand 
taller  still  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  1967  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  President. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  need 
for  Federal  emphasis  and  assistance  in 
a  program  to  bring  the  poor  within 
reach  of  economic  opportunity,  I  ap¬ 
plaud  the  President’s  concentration  on 
fundamentals. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  committee  in  assuring  the 
President  that  his  recommendations  will 
receive  the  careful  and  constructive  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  deserve. 

This  emphasis  on  fundamentals  an¬ 
ticipates  further  important  advances  in 
the  struggle  to  permit  the  poor  to  be¬ 
come  self  sufficient. 

No  radical,  new  approach  is  being 
sprung  on  the  Congress  in  this  bill.  It 
is  built  on  the  experience  the  program 
has  had  in  its  2 -plus  years  of  operation. 
Significant  congressional  suggestions  are 
incorporated  and  provisions  are  included 
to  prevent  repeating  mistakes  that  have 
been  made. 

The  bill  represents  an  endorsement  of 
the  program  Congress  has  approved  and 
which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  has  carried  out  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Sargent  Shriver  since  its 
enactment  in  1964. 

But  the  bill  spells  out  in  clearer  de¬ 
tail  the  worthy  purposes  of  this  pro¬ 
gram;  it  deals  in  straightforward  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  problems  that  have  de¬ 
veloped. 

To  make  these  important  changes  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  re¬ 
written  almost  throughout,  but  the  sound 
basic  and  principles  behind  the  program 
are  the  same. 

There  are  no  handouts  in  this  bill, 
no  makework,  no  compulsion,  and  no 
dominant  Federal  power. 

Community  action  is  still  stressed  with 
great  encouragement  and  emphasis 
placed  on  local  decisionmaking  and  the 
utilization  of  every  available  resource — 
human  and  otherwise — to  help  the  poor 
help  themselves. 

Education,  training,  work  experience, 
job  counseling,  and  health  and  legal 
services  are  stressed  as  ways  of  breaking 
down  the  obstacles  which  now  bar  those 
in  poverty  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
economic  opportunity  available  to  others 
in  our  affluent  society. 

The  purpose  throughout  is  to  move 
those  in  poverty  off  the  welfare  and  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  rolls  into  worthwhile  em¬ 
ployment  and  thus  relieve  both  their  own 
burden  of  human  misery  and  the  burden 
of  others  whose  taxes  have  had  to  pay 
for  their  support. 

There  are  undoubtedly  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  purpose  should  be 
achieved,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
goal  itself — the  eradication  of  costly  and 
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debilitating  poverty — is  an  achievement 
sought  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  1967  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
be  considered  in  this  light — maturely 
and  with  the  wisdom  and  dedication 
this  serious  problem  demands. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro¬ 
poses  three  titles.  Title  I,  in  effect, 
embodies  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  amendments  that  have  been 
recommended. 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $2.06  billion  for  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  would  include 
$1,022  billion  for  community  action 
efforts,  $874  million  for  the  Job  Corps 
and  work -training  programs,  $47  million 
for  rural  loans  and  for  programs  for 
migrant  and  other  seasonal  farm  labor¬ 
ers,  $70  million  for  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams,  and  $31  million  for  volunteers  in 
service  to  America — VISTA. 

Some  in  this  body  will  say  the  request 
is  too  large  but  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  problem  is  even  larger.  Some  will 
say  the  request  is  too  small.  I  would 
refer  them  to  the  President’s  description 
of  his  1968  budget  as  one  “for  troubled 
times.” 

Throughout  the  bill  you  will  find  bet¬ 
ter  statements  of  purpose,  provisions  for 
tighter  administrative  and  fiscal  control, 
stricter  program  evaluation  require¬ 
ments,  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
combat  rural  poverty,  new  coordination 
of  employment  programs,  an  expansion 
of  the  role  of  States  in  the  antipoverty 
effort  and  stronger  encouragement  for 
the  participation  in  the  program  of  the 
private  sector — business,  labor,  and  vol¬ 
unteer  groups. 

The  objectives  of  community  action 
are  put  in  better  focus  by  the  bill  and 
the  structure  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  is  more  clearly  defined.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  participation  of  public 
officials.  Minimum  functions  are  stated 
and  the  audit  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  are  retained  and 
strengthened. 

Sections  relating  to  the  Job  Corps 
provide  for  better  screening  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  better  placement  of  enroll- 
ees — both  as  to  the  centers  they  attend 
and  in  jobs  upon  their  graduation. 
Techniques  for  improving  discipline  are 
included.  In  addition,  .the  bill  calls  for 
an  increase  from  23  to  25  percent  in  the 
number  of  young  women  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  a  reduction  from  $7,500  to 
$7,300  in  the  limit  on  the  average  an¬ 
nual  cost  per  enrollee. 

The  bill  proposes  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Rural  Poverty,  an  Assistant  Director 
and  staff  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  and  new  language  relating  to 
salary  comparability  features  and  to 
the  incentives  provided  persons  on  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  to  increase  their  outside 
earnings  in  productive  employment. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
summer  camp  program  as  suggested  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  children  and  youth.  Title  HI  would 
provide  certain  criminal  sanctions  in 
cases  of  embezzlement,  willful  misappli¬ 
cation,  theft  or  kickbacks  involving 
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funds  allocated  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

The  bill  is  broad,  certainly,  but  the 
task  before  us  is  tremendous  and  the 
opportunity  even  greater.  We  have  the 
chance,  through  a  program  against  pov¬ 
erty,  to  serve  the  Nation  in  so  many  ways. 

We  can  serve  the  poor  by  giving  them 
the  chance  to  work  and  to  develop  the 
dignity  that  comes  to  a  man  who  can 
pay  his  own  way.  We  can  serve  their 
children  by  giving  them  a  better  chance 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  that  has 
gripped  the  family. 

But  more  important  we  can  serve  the 
country  by  making  it  possible  for  all 
men  to  participate  productively  in  an 
economic  system  that,  in  and  of  itself, 
will  work  against  poverty  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  burden  this  problem  now  cre¬ 
ates  for  the  Nation. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  'PROVI¬ 
SIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  EDUCA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

ACT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  give's 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this' 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  institutional  grants  and  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowships  designed  to  attract  young 
men  and  women  to  public  service  in  any 
branch  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  improve  education  for 
such  service.  The  bill  would  authorize 
$10,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  such  sums  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education — and 
other  designated  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  in  special  circumstances — to  assist 
them  in  preparing  graduate  or  profes¬ 
sional  students  to  enter  the  public  serv¬ 
ice,  or  for  research  into,  or  development 
or  demonstration  of,  improved  methods 
of  educating  students — including  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  undergraduate  level — for, 
the  public  service. 

Grants  or  contracts  would  be  equitably 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
among  institutions  that  will  be  ajfle  to 
use  the  funds  effectively,  except  that 
preference  could  be  given  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national 
need. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  warfld  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  award  fellowships,  not 
to  exceed  3  academic/ pears  in  dura¬ 
tion,  for  graduate  or  /professional  study 
for  persons  who  plarar  to  pursue  a  career 
in  public  service.  /Fellowships  would  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  among  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  education  that  have,  or  are  developing, 
programs  of/ high  quality  intended  to 
educate  poisons  for  the  public  service 
or  which /Contribute  to  the  meeting  of  a 
significant  and  continuing  need  in  the 
public/  service,  except  that  preference 
coulcrbe  given  to  programs  designed  to 
mcm  an  urgent  national  need.  The  fel- 
Igwships  would  carry  a  stipend  consist- 
it  with  prevailing  practices  under  com¬ 


parable  federally  supported  programs, 
and  a  payment  to  the  institution  of 
$2,500  per  academic  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  ASTRONAUTICS— PERMIS¬ 
SION  TO  SIT  DURING  SESSIONS 

OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  NASA  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  this  afternoon  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  undertaking  a 
very  important  investigation  through 
the  efforts  of  this  important  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  California 
please  take  the  microphone  and  repeat 
his  request? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  shall 
happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Ir.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thatNthe  NASA  Oversight  Subcommittee 
of  thexHouse  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  be  permitted  t </  sit  this 
afternoon,  while  the  House  i/ in  session 
and  be  permitted  to  sit  dimng  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day /of  the  week  wnile  the  House 
is  in  session  ehie  to  thy  fact  that  it  is 
undertaking  the,  Apolly  investigation. 

The  SPEAKER^  /there  objection  to 
the  request  of  c$e  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GERALD /l.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  Object,  would  the 
distinguished/chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  indicate 
as  to  whether  or  not  this\equest  has 
been  cleared  by  the  ranking^  minority 
member? 

Mr/  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  minority 
le/aer  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  yi^d 
'to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.' 
Speaker,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  or 
with  the  other  minority  members  on  the 
committee.  However,  the  full  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  sitting 
at  this  time  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  would 
agree  to  this  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  witnesses  and  other  participants  now 
present  before  the  full  committee  and 
we  are  anxious  to  get  the  investigation 
of  this  matter  underway. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  bears  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  Apollo  tragedy? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  yield  further,  it  does  deal  with 
the  Apollo  tragedy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fror 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  REQORD 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakerytfn  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  in  the  colloquy  witlVxhe  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  I  am 
credited  with  saying  and  Wsing  the  words 
“best  explanation,”  wiysn  that  expres¬ 
sion  should  have  been/the  worst  indict¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aalE  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  bpcorrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  me  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was rvo  objection. 

BURNING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

( M r /RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Irks.) 

Mi*.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
'this  time  to  remind  us  of  a  happening  in 
Paris  last  Friday  which  left  me  first  dis¬ 
mayed  and  then  angered.  I  refer  to  the 
burning  of  our  flag.  This  kind  of  in¬ 
sult  should  raise  our  resentment  to  the 
boiling  point. 

Maybe  some  of  the  demonstrators 
were  Communists.  The  press  account 
simply  said  they  were  “youthful  demon¬ 
strators.”  The  fact  remains  they 
burned  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the 
symbol  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  burned  it  at  the 
moment  a  program  was  commemorating 
our  entry  into  World  War  I  to  help  the 
French  people  in  1917,  50  years  ago  this 
April.  Remember,  it  was  this  same  flag 
that  went  in  front  of  our  troops  when 
they  went  ashore  in  1917.  It  is  the  flag 
of  a  country  that  has  forgiven  France 
an  enormous  money  debt  owed  for  World 
War  I. 

The  French  should  remember  that  this 
flag,  ripped  from  the  American  cathedral 
on  Avenue  George  V,  is  the  flag  of  Amer¬ 
icans  who  have  twice  in  this  century 
come  to  help  save  the  French  nation. 

Our  State  Department  should  enter 
an  immediate  and  vigorous  protest.  We 
lave  a  right  to  expect  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  to  deal  firmly  with  these  of¬ 
fenders  who  are  their  own  citizens.  We 
in  this  country  have  laws  to  punish  our 
own  people  who  destroy  the  flag  of  an¬ 
other  biat  is  being  properly  displayed 
in  the  Uhited  States. 

If  General  de  Gaulle  does  not  like  our 
country  or  aur  stand  in  Vietnam,  that 
is  a  policy  matter.  But  to  desecrate  and 
then  bum  our  flag  is  an  act  of  such  great 
disrespect  as  to  be  an  assault  against  the 
very  being  of  the  United  States. 

The  French  should  take  quick  and 
stern  action  against\these  demonstra¬ 
tors  to  provide  evidence  of  assurance 
there  remains  some  meaWe  of  gratitude 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Frenqh  people  for 
the  country  that  has  mor<\  than  once 
saved  their  national  existence 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  thy 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 
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\  SITES  FOR  CHANCERIES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbian  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  6638) 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  acquire  certain 
real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  sit\  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices 
of  other  international  organizations  or 
governments  of  foreigh  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  CommitteOnn  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there,  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou&e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States'^f 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Commissioners  of  the' 
District  of  Columbia  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioners”)  are 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  con¬ 
demnation,  donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
such  real  property  (and  any  buildings  and 
other  improvements  thereon)  which  are 
within  the  two  areas  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  described  in 
subsection  (b) ,  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  to  be  necessary  for  sites 
for — 

(1)  a  headquarters  building  for  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States, 

(2)  office  buildings  for  other  international 
organizations,  or 

(3)  office  buildings  for  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

(b)  Of  the  two  areas  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  one  area  comprises  lots  11,  12,  13, 
14,  56,  57,  809,  822,  829,  830,  and  832  in  square 
2567;  and  the  other  area  comprises  lot  810  in 
square  2547.  The  lots  and  squares  referred 
to  in  this  subsection  are  those  shown  on 
plats  of  surveys  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  real  property 
acquired  under  section  1  of  this  Act  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  international  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Commissioners,  shall 
prescribe.  Every  lease,  contract  of  sale, 
deed,  and  other  document  of  transfer  of  real 
property,  acquired  by  the  Commissioner) 
under  section  1  of  this  Act,  which  is  entered 
into  by  the  Commissioners  and  a  foreign 
government  or  an  international  organisation 
shall  provide — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  government, 
that  such  government  shall  use  /uch  real 
property  to  establish  business  offices  for  the 
chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission/6f  such  gov¬ 
ernments,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  international  organi¬ 
zation,  that  the  international  organization 
shall  devote  such  real  property  to  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  official  uses.  » 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  20,  1938  (D.C/  Code,  secs.  5-413—5- 
428)  ,  shall  not  apply  to  any  building  con¬ 
structed  by  an  international  organization, 
including  the  ^Organization  of  American 
States,  or  a  foreign  government  on  real 
property  acquired  or  leased  under  this  Act 
by  such  organization  or  government.  No 
building  may  be  constructed  by  such  organi¬ 
zation  oiy  government  on  such  real  property 
until- 

(1 /plans  showing  (A)  the  building's  loca¬ 
tion  height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and 
siyf,  and  (B)  the  provisions  for  open-space 
add  off-street  parking  in  and  around  such 


building,  have  been  approved  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Planning  Commission;  and 

(2)  plans  showing  the  building’s  height 
and  the  appearance,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
materials  of  exterior  construction  of  such 
building  have  been  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  provide  to 
individuals,  families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  displaced  by  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  real  property  by  the  Commissioners 
under  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  relocation 
services  and  payments  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  6,  1964  (D.C.  Code,  secs.  5-728 — • 
5-732).  Individuals  and  families  displaced 
by  such  acquisitions  of  real  property  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  preference  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  families  in  section  8(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-707  (b) ) . 

(c)  All  costs  incurred  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  the  cost  of  acquiring  real  property 
under  section  1  of  this  Act  and  providing 
relocation  services  and  payments,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  costs  of  rerouting,  relocating,  and 
rebuilding  public  sewers  and  their  ap¬ 
purtenances  and  water  mains,  fire  hydrants, 

and  other  parts  of  the  public  water  supply 
and  distribution  system  which  are  occasioned 
in  'carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall . 
be  without  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia/ 

Witl*  the  following  committee  amejra- 
ment: 

On  pagk.  2,  line  1,  strike  “are”  anc/lnsert 
in  lieu  thereof  "is”. 

The  corapiittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  \Mr.  Speak/r,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
do  so,  Mr.  Speakerkin  order  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  would  raka/  some  time  and 
give  us  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.NSpeaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yJVid,  l\rtll  be  glad  to 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS/ 1  am  hapify  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemap/ from  Texas. 

RPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

Mr.  DOMrDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Ii.R.  6638  is  to  provide  that  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  Acquire  about  10  acres  of  vacant, 
unused  land  to  be  used  for  additions 
sites  for  the  location  of  chanceries  of  for! 
fgn  nations,  or  for  the  Organization  of 
/American  States  or  other  international 
organizations.  As  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  land  acquired 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  value  by  lease, 
sale,  or  exchange. 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  hearings  were  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  and  16,  1967,  at  which  testi¬ 
mony  was  presented  by  the  Chief  of  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  citizens  organiza¬ 
tions,  businesses,  and  private  citizens. 

The  Department  of  State  presented 
information  as  to  the  needs  for  space  for 
chanceries  and  other  international  or¬ 
ganizations  but  expressed  preference  for 
its  own  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enclave  near  Washington  Circle 
which  would  involve  acquisition  of  about 
50  acres  of  land,  33  acres  of  which  are 
privately  owned  and  used  for  residential 
and  business  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  expressed  con¬ 


cern  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  migh$ 
result  in  costs  to  the  local  govemmer 
The  clean  bill,  reported  by  your  Cc 
mittee,  requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  all  costs  incurred  under  its /terms. 

Citizens  associations,  businesses,  and 
other  citizens  supported  the  bil/  as  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  alternate  proposal  of  the 
State  Department,  since  it/required  no 
dislocations  for  residents  aim  businesses 
and  preserved  tax  revenjres  and  jobs  for 
the  District  of  Columbia 

BACKGROUND 

Until  late  1957,  a/foreign  government 
could  purchase  pr/perty  in  any  residen¬ 
tial  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
convert  it  to  chancery  uses.  Pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Jrn/e  20,  1938—52  Stat.  797— 
new  zoning/regulations  were  developed 
and  became  effective  in  1958.  Since  a 
chancerwis  essentially  a  business  office  of 
a  forejmr  nation,  the  new  regulations 
classified  such  uses  as  business  uses  and 
prohibited  the  location  of  chanceries  in 
residential  areas  unless  a  special  excep¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Zon- 
lg  Adjustment  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  application  of  the  1958  zoning 
regulations  relating  to  chanceries  proved 
to  be  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  some 
foreign  nations  and  to  the  residential 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many 
new  small  nations  needing  chancery  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  other  nations  desiring  new 
and  larger  chanceries  or  extensions  to 
existing  facilities,  filed  applications  for 
special  exceptions.  If  an  application  for 
a  special  exception  was  denied,  or  if  the 
citizens  of  the  residential  neighborhood 
militantly  objected  to  such  a  business 
operation,  such  action  could  be  misinter¬ 
preted  and  become  a  source  of  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  lack  of  a  clear  law 
setting  up  criteria  for  the  location  of 
such  chanceries  made  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  the  applicant  nations 
the  basis  for  a  particular  decision  which 
rejected  in  one  case  and  approved  in  an¬ 
other  case,  an  application  for  a  special 
exception. 

THE  1964  CHANCERY  ACT 

During  the  88th  Congress,  Public  Law 
-659 — 78  Stat.  1091,  approved  October 
13\1964 — was  enacted  “to  regulate  the 
location  of  chanceries  and  other  business 
office\of  foreign  governments  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  oi\Columbia.”  Your  committee  at 
that  time  held  detailed  public  hearings 
and  received  the  views  and  suggestions 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  theNDistrict  of  Columbia,  citi¬ 
zens’  organizations,  and  private  parties. 
The  language  developed  was  the  result  of 
numerous  subcommittee  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences  with  officials  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the'Zoning  Board  and 
others,  to  determine  thk  actual  needs  to 
be  met  and  find  a  reasonable  basis  for 
reconciling  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia^ and  at  the 
same  time  making  reasonably  provision 
for  the  location  of  chanceries. 

During  the  period  of  1  year  \levoted 
to  this  legislation  by  your  committee, 
many  alternatives  were  consider edSand 
many  drafts  of  legislation  were  produc 
One  of  the  alternatives  suggested  to  Sta\ 
Department  representatives  was  the  es- 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  14, 1967 

Mr.  Clark  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  an  improved  charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs,  to  authorize  funds  for  their  continued  operation, 
to  expand  summer  camp  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1967”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 

7  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C 

8  of  title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

9  propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum 
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of  $2,060,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $874,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
such  Act,  $1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III, 
$70,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  A — Job  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
residential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes 
various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps. 
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Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting  distinct  from  their  current  environment, 
to  become  more  responsible,  employable,  and  productive 
citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where 
feasible,  to  the  development  of  National,  State,  and  com¬ 
munity  resources,  and  to  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can 
be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  coeps 
“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  Mob  Corps’. 

“individuals  eligible  foe  the  job  cobps 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 
young  man  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

“(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  enrollment ; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a 
low-income  family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
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for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements; 

“  (3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any  other 
program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or  assist¬ 
ance; 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part,  1 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavorial  problems  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves; 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 
“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS — GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
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make  use  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  community  action  agencies,  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  professional  groups,  and  labor  organizations. 
The  rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for 
conducting  screening  and  selection  activities :  shall  encourage 
recruitment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having  contact 
with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  including  courts,  proba¬ 
tion  and  parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools, 
welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agencies,  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

“  (1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of — 

“  (A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job 
Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in  his  home 
community ; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent 
data  relating  to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
for  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making  clear 
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what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant’s  background  for  the 
effective  development  and,  as  appropriate,  clarification 
of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“screening  and  selection-especial  limitations 
“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an 
enrollee  unless  it  is  determined  that  he  can  participate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  group  situations  and  activities  with  other  en- 
rollees,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior 
that  would  prevent  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  program  or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any 
center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both 
the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences 
of  failure  to  observe  those  rules.  An  individual  shall  be  con- 
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1  sidered  not  to  meet  these  requirements  if  he  has  a  history  of 

2  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 

3  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other  major 

4  behavioral  aberrations.  The  rules  or  regulations  issued  by 

5  the  Director  under  this  section  shall  specify,  in  detail,  the 

6  actions  or  attributes  which  shall  preclude  selection,  and  those 

7  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  binding  upon  all  agencies  au- 

8  thorized  to  screen  or  select  persons  for  enrollment.  The 

9  Director  may  authorize  screening  and  selection  agencies  to 

10  refer  to  him  cases  where,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 

11  individual  is  not  subject  to  specific  disqualification  set  forth 

12  in  those  rules  or  regulations,  they  believe  that  there  may  be 

13  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  be  accepted ;  and  cases  where, 

14  notwithstanding  a  specific  disqualification,  they  believe  there 

15  may  be  unusual  circumstances  warranting  an  exception  to 

16  permit  selection.  Exceptions,  however,  shall  be  granted  by 

17  the  Director  only  where  he  determines  that  selection  would 

18  be  fully  consistent  with  the  standards  relating  to  the  interests 

19  of  other  enrollees,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  satis- 

20  factory  community  relations,  as  set  forth  in  this  section. 

21  “(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll- 

22  ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 

23  parole,  but  only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 

24  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 

25  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
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violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  continuing  review 
of  the  criteria  and  procedures  established  under  this  part 
for  the  screening  and  selection  of  Job  Corps  applicants  both 
with  respect  to  their  adequacy  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  are  applied,  and  he  shall  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  agencies  which  are 
assigned  screening  and  selection  functions  comply  fully  with 
those  criteria  and  procedures. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 
“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form: 
‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
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and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  center  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
(taking  into  account  current  vacancies  and  requirements  for 
the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest  to  the  residence  of 
such  enrollee. 

“(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall  be  made  so 
that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40  per  centum  of  those  en¬ 
rollees  are  assigned  to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in 
section  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where  their  work 
activity  is  primarily  directed  to  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  management  of  public  national  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  direction  of  personnel 
of  agencies  regularly  responsible  for  those  functions. 

“job  corps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  J ob  Corps  centers.  These 
centers  shall  be  primarily  residential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a 
well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational  training, 

work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
J.  65-00  1-og - 2 
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through  arrangements  with  employers) ,  counseling  and  other 
services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  in¬ 
clude  conservation  centers  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural 
areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  as¬ 
sistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities 
to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or 
public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community 
projects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men’s 
training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas 
and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training  and 
other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
to  participate  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment;  and  women’s  training  cen¬ 
ters,  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which 
shall  provide  education,  training,  and  other  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  special  needs  and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

“program  activities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  oper¬ 
ated  so  as  to  proride  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-orga¬ 
nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 
assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
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problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long¬ 
term  upward  mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least  sixty  hours 
a  week.  Center  programs  shall  include  required  participa¬ 
tion  in  center  maintenance  support  and  related  work  activity 
as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  increasing  their  sense  of 
contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  ar¬ 
range  for  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training  through 
local  public  or  private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  institu¬ 
tions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and 
substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  lie  could 
provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school; 
and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 
he  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
services  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 
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not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated  with  other 
work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 
“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees 
with  such  personal  travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allowances 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor;  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds 
so  provided;  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate 
cases  as  a  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable, 
enrollees  shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs 
associated  with  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from 
their  personal  allowances. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  (c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former  enrollee, 
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upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  he  entitled  to  a  readjustment 
allowance,  however,  unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program 
at  least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from  time  to 
time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions 
of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations  incurred  by 
that  enrollee;  and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death  during  his 
period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 
enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en¬ 
rollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director. 
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“STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

‘‘Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  direc¬ 
tors  of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  he  given  full  authority  to 
take  appropriated  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority, 
as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 

‘ ‘com m u nity  participation 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall 
cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  establish  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  sur¬ 
rounding  or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  community  advisory  councils  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of  common  prob- 
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-j  lems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  Youth 

2  participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged 

3  and  where  feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  estab- 

4  lislied,  to  be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and  rep- 
-  resentative  young  people  from  the  communities.  The 
g  Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 
rj  action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner 
g  consistent  with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far 
9  as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  include:  (1)  giving 

10  community  officials  appropriate  advance  notice  of  changes 
H  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  affect  or 

12  be  of  interest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the  com- 

13  inanity  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern 

14  to  it,  including  policies  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of 

15  passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with  full 

16  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community  groups  and  agencies, 

17  including  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which  work 

18  with  young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the 

19  fullest  practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in  programs  or 

20  projects  for  community  improvement  or  betterment,  with 

21  adequate  advance  consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes- 

22  sional,  and  other  interested  community  groups  and  organiza- 

23  tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events 

24  in  which  enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  to- 
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1  getlier;  (6)  providing  community  residents  with  oppor- 

2  tunities  to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as  part-time  instruc- 

3  tors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the 

4  community;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 

5  opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and  (8) 
g  promoting  interchanges  of  information  and  techniques  among, 

7  and  cooperative  projects  involving,  the  center  and  community 

8  schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agencies  serving  young 

9  people. 

10  “placement  and  followtheoitgh 

11  “Sec.  112.  The  Director  shall  provide  or  arrange  for 

12  necessary  services  to  assist  enrollees  to  secure  suitable  em- 

13  ployment  or  further  training  opportunities,  to  return  to  school 

14  or  pursue  their  education,  or  undertake  some  other  activity 

15  having  a  career  potential.  To  the  extent  feasible,  placement 

16  services  shall  be  undertaken  through  or  in  cooperation  with 

17  agencies  or  organizations,  including  the  public  employment 

18  service,  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  enrollees  with 

19  reasonable  followthrough  necessary  or  appropriate  to  aid 

20  them  in  making  a  satisfactory  initial  adjustment  with  par- 

21  ticular  attention  to  those  enrollees  who  in  the  course  of  com- 

22  pleting  their  enrollment  in  a  satisfactory  manner  have 

23  demonstrated  the  motivation  to  overcome  special  handicaps, 

24  or  who  face  unusual  adjustment  problems,  as  in  a  new  com- 

25  munity. 
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“evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental 

PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to 
compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques 
with  those  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Government 
and  private  agencies  specific  information  concerning  the 
residence  of  former  enrollees,  their  employment  status,  com¬ 
pensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He 
shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information 
directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 
contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  adjust¬ 
ment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta- 
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tion  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under 
this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects 
providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  Projects  under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed 
after  appropropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  projects. 
They  may  he  undertaken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  programs,  including  programs  under  part  B 
of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under 
those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  concerned,  he  available  to  projects  under  this  section 
to  the  extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially  similar 
activities.  The  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this 
title  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
in  his  annual  report  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report 
to  the  ( bngress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 
“advisory  boards  and  committees 
“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  advisory 
committees  or  hoards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
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Job  Corps,  and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  when¬ 
ever  lie  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside  advice  and 
counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or  groups 
engaged  in  related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  section  605  of  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the 
Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  one  or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this  section. 
“participation  of  the  states 
“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action 
to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  en- 
rollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaning¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
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The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  bv  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

“application  op  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits : 

“(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  se<p)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  IT.S.C.  401  et  seep) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries) ,  enrollees  shall  be 
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deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows : 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  that  received  mider  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and 
“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

“  (3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
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States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 
made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting 
the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 
authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above 
forty-five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of 
Job  Corj  >s  enrollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training,  at 
least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

“  (d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

“political  discrimination  and  political  activity 
“Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  shall  he  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes 
by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  he  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or 
any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“  (b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
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political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee, 
enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  enrollee  concerned, 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  consolidated  as  a  new  part  B 
of  such  title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful 
work-experience  and  work-training  opportunities,  together 
with  related  services  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low- 
income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to 
help  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  other  low-income  and 
severely  disadvantaged  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to 
obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  max¬ 
imum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  which  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  including 
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programs  using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome 
the  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployment,  under¬ 
employment,  and  low  income. 


“neighborhood  youth  corps 
“Sec.  121.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for — 


“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  attendance  in  school;  and 

“  (2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals 
(aged  sixteen  through  twenty -one  years  at  the  time  of 
enrollment)  with  useful  work  experience  and  on-the-job 
training,  combined  where  needed  with  educational  and 


training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupa¬ 
tional  training,  designed  to  assist  those  individuals  to  de¬ 
velop  their  maximum  occupational  potential. 
“community  employment  and  training  programs 


“Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 


assistance  for  community  employment  and  training  projects. 

These  projects  shall  provide  work  experience,  on-the-job,  or 
J.  65-00 1-GG - 3 
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work  training  for  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  persons  (including  projects  involving  both  adults  and 
youths  age  sixteen  or  over) .  They  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  participants  to  secure  or  qualifying  for — 

“  ( 1 )  permanent,  meaningful  employment  without 
further  assistance  under  this  section,  and 

“(2)  wherever  possible,  entry-level  jobs  involving 
the  use  or  acquisition  of  skills  needed  for  subprofessional 
or  other  career  opportunities  offering  promise  of  regular 
or  continued  advancement. 

“(b)  Where  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (a) ,  projects  under  this  section  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  so  that  participants  acquire  work  skills  or  experience 
in  activities  that  involve,  or  will  lead  to  permanent  emplo}^- 
ment  in,  fields  where  there  are  critical  or  unmet  community 
needs.  These  fields  may  include,  without  limitation,  the 
management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  recreational  areas,  public  parks,  highways,  or  other 
lands;  neighborhood  redevelopment;  the  provision  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  public  safety  services;  or  other  activi¬ 
ties  directed  to  bettering  or  beautifying  a  community  or  area 
or  improving  its  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural 
condition. 

(c)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  include  related 
supportive  services,  including  basic  education,  occupational 
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training,  health  services,  and  special  counseling,  as  needed  to 
assist  participants  to  attain  the  objectives  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) . 

“(d)  In  determining  whether,  in  what  amount  and  on 
what  conditions,  to  assist  projects  or  parts  of  projects  other¬ 
wise  eligible  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  consider — 

“  (1)  in  all  cases,  the  degree  to  which  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  assurances  of  regular  employment 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
project  has  been  developed  and  realistically  structured 
so  as  to  take  account  of  the  desires,  needs,  and  capabil¬ 
ities  of  participants; 

“  (2)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  activities  related  to  physical  improvements, 
whether  the  improvements  will  be  substantially  used  by 
the  low-income  persons  and  families  or  will  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  areas  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods  having  concentrations  of  low-income  persons 
and  families; 

“  (3)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  the  development  of  entry-level  employment 
opportunities,  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  activities 
will  not  only  benefit  those  directly  participating  but  will 
also  contribute  or  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  or 
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providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  the  development  and 
recognition  of  new  types  of  careers  for  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  persons,  or  the  elimination  of  artificial 
barriers  in  the  community  to  employment  and  advance¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  persons. 

“special  urban  employment  impact  programs 
“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  necessary 
financial  assistance,  as  provided  in  this  section,  to  meet  costs 
of  developing,  planning,  and  carrying  out  projects  which  are 
designed  to  assist  in  meeting  some  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  urban  areas,  and  to  stimulate  the  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  the  resources  which  are  or  can  be  made 
available  in  those  areas  to  permit  a  substantial  increase  in 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“(b)  Projects  under  this  section  must — 

“  ( 1 )  be  carried  on  in  an  urban  area  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivision  boundaries)  having  especially  large  concen¬ 
trations  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low-income 
individuals,  or  be  primarily  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  such  individuals  residing  in  such  areas ; 

“(2)  be  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  public  and  private  employers 
in  the  community,  including  assurances  that,  to  the 
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maximum  extent  feasible,  permanent  employment  op¬ 
portunities  have  been  or  will  be  developed  that  are 
commensurate  with  the  size,  scope,  schedule,  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  program. 

“(3)  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  use  of  re¬ 
sources  under  other  programs  relating  to  the  training 
of  individuals  to  improve  or  restore  their  employability, 
including  commitments  of  specific  training  opportunities 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962; 

“(4)  be  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that  work 
and  training  opportunities  are  extended,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  individuals  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  given  the  other  services  or 
support  available,  to  benefit  from  such  training; 

“  (5)  include  or  provide  for  expanded,  more  in¬ 
tensive,  or  improved  supportive  services  not  generally 
available,  including  day  care  for  children,  transportation, 
job  orientation,  health  services,  and  intensive  and  con¬ 
tinuing  counseling,  both  before  and  after  job  placement, 
as  necessary  to  assist  participants  to  develop  necessary 
job  attitudes  and  the  capability  to  secure,  hold,  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  regular  competitive  employment; 

“(6)  comply  with  other  requirements  prescribed 
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by  the  Director  to  assure  that  programs  are  realistically 
structured  to  take  account  of  the  desires,  needs  and 
capabilities  of  participants ;  are  directed  so  far  as  possible 
to  specific,  measurable  goals  and  subject  to  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  for  continuing  local  evaluation ;  are  supported  by 
assurances  of  needed  cooperation  from  all  relevant  State 
or  local  governmental  and  private  agencies;  and  will 
otherwise  be  administered  and  earned  on  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner. 

“  (c)  In  addition  to  necessary  costs  of  developing  or 
planning  projects,  financial  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to  meet — 

“  ( 1 )  costs  of  initiating  or  expanding  projects  or 
activities  which  are  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
other  sections  of  this  part; 

“  (2)  costs  of  expanding  projects  or  activities  under 
other  programs  related  to  the  training  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability; 

“  (3)  costs  of  providing  required  supportive  services 
not  otherwise  available ;  and 

“  (4)  such  other  costs  of  administering,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  or  evaluating  projects,  including  the  provision  of 
necessary  related  equipment  or  facilities,  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  in  regulations  of  the  Director. 
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“coordination 

“Sec.  124.  Programs  under  this  part  shall  be  carried 
on  with  appropriate  assistance  from  other  Federal  agencies 
having  related  responsibilities  and  shall  be  coordinated  with 
other  local  and  community  programs,  including  maximum 
coordination  with  community  action  programs.  They  shall 
include  necessary  arrangements  to  best  assure  that  individ¬ 
uals  are  recruited,  referred,  and  provided  with  training, 
work  experience,  and  other  assistance  in  the  manner  that  most 
accurately  reflects  each  person’s  capacity  to  benefit  from 
several  programs  authorized  under  this  title  and  from  other 
programs  available  to  him  which  provide  services  designed 
to  enhance  or  restore  employability. 

“program  participants:  application  of  federal 

LAWS 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this 
part  must  he  individuals  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  participation  in  programs  under  this  part,  any  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  he  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“(h)  Participants  shall  not  he  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
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hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

“general  CONDITIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  APPROVAL 
“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  he  performed ; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work- 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  will  lie  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  fight 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“  (4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 
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“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  sections  121  and  122  among  the  States.  In  develop¬ 
ing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  123:  but  not  more  than  124  per 
centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  ( directly,  through 
contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  such  technical 
assistance  or  training  for  personnel  as  he  determines  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part.  He  shall,  in  exercising  this  authority, 
give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas,  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  procedures  and  other  technical  require¬ 
ments  wherever  feasible;  developing  model  programs  or 
projects;  assisting  rural  areas  to  secure  or  better  use  resources 
under  other  programs  relating  to  increasing  or  restoring 
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employability  and  to  combine  those  with  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part;  and  generally  assisting  agencies  in 
rural  areas  to  develop  and  carry  on  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  consistent  with  local  conditions. 

“limitations  on  federal  assistance 

“Sec.  129.  (a)  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to  sections  121,  122, 
and  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in 
excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regu¬ 
lations  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Noil-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services. 

“  (b)  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  training  projects  with 
other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the 
Director  may  authorize  or  enter  into  agreements  to  pay 
reasonable  training  costs,  but  not  wages  paid  to  participants 
for  services  performed. 
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“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on  subject  to 
adequate  internal  controls,  accounting  requirements,  and  rules 
governing  personnel  standards  and  policies  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the  effective 
use  of  funds. 

“(d)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  projects  which  are  sponsored  by  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  The  Director  may,  however, 
contract  in  special  cases  for  the  carrying  out  of  projects  or 
parts  of  projects  by  other  private  organizations  where  he 
finds  such  a  contract  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
and  economy  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  part. 

“evaluation 

“Sec.  130.  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  programs  under  this  title,  including  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals  and  their  impact  on 
other  related  programs.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  those  programs  or  individual 
projects.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  community  action 
agencies  and  programs,  prescribes  the  structure  and  describes 
the  functions  of  community  action  agencies,  and  author¬ 
izes  financial  assistance  to  community  action  programs  and 
related  projects  and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State,  private,  and 
Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income 
families,  and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of 
individual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

“(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  capabilities 
for  planning  and  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  other 
assistance  related  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that 
this  assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials,  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  interested  and  affected  citizens,  can  be 
made  more  responsible  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 
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“  (2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of  services 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so  that  these  services 
may  he  made  more  effective  and  efficient  in  helping 
families  and  individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  overcoming,  related  problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate  evalua¬ 
tion,  of  new  types  of  services  and  innovative  approaches 
in  attacking  causes  of  poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  methods  of  employing  available  resources  ; 

“(4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  all 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  serve  the  poor  or 
low-income  areas  with  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of 
capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that  those 
programs  and  projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widelv  utilized  by  their  intended  beneficiaries;  and 

“( 5 )  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base  of  pro¬ 
grams  directed  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  as  to 
secure,  in  addition  to  the  services  and  assistance  of  public 
officials,  private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more  active  role 
for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence 
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the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern  to  the 
poor. 

“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 

Programs 


“establishment  of  community  action  agencies; 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Director  shall  encourage  commu¬ 
nities  to  establish  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  be 
known  as  community  action  agencies.  A  community  action 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for,  and  must  be  capable  of, 
planning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  pro¬ 
gram,  to  lie  known  as  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  program  is  a  community  based  and  oper¬ 
ated  program — 

“  (1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  include  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  projects  or  components  to  provide,  in 
sum,  a  range  of  services  and  activities  having  a  measur¬ 
able  and  potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 

in  the  communitv  or  those  areas  of  the  community 

•'  «/■ 

where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute  problem; 

“  (2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which  or¬ 
ganizes  and  combines  its  component  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  carry  out  all  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and 


“(3) 


which  conforms  to  such  other  supplementary 
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criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“  (b)  Components  of  a  community  action  program  may 
he  administered  by  the  community  action  agency,  where 
consistent  with  sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be  projects 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or  projects  assisted  from 
other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may  he  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  designed  pursuant 
to  the  eligibility  standards  of  a  State  or  Federal  program 
providing  assistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which 
will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“ (c)  The  community  in  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  established  to  carry  on  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  may  he  a  city,  county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or 
other  governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  other  area  (whether  or  not  its  boundaries  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  any  political  subdivision)  ;  hut  it  must 
in  any  event  provide  the  organizational  base  and  possess  the 
commonality  of  interest  needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective 
program  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
“structure  of  community  action  agencies 
“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
he  established  and  constructed  so  as  to  assure  broad,  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  effective  community  participation  in  all  phases 
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of  the  community  action  program  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  program  as  developed  and  implemented 
is  fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and  conditions.  Each 
such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  governing  board 
organized  to  provide  for  membership  of  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials,  or  their  representatives,  of  officials  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups  and 
interests  in  the  community.  At  least  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  board  shall  be  persons  chosen  in  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the  community.  All 
members  of  the  governing  board  selected  to  represent  specific 
geographic  areas  within  a  community  must  reside  in  the  areas 
they  represent.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  by  which  community  agencies  and  represent¬ 
ative  groups  of  the  poor,  including  but  not  limited  to  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  the  elderly  and  (where  applicable)  rural 
residents,  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented 
may  petition  for  the  representation  they  consider  appropriate. 

“  (b)  The  powers  of  every  community  action  agency 
governing  board  shall  include  the  power  to  appoint  persons 
to  senior  staff  positions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
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and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  program  plans  and 
priorities,  and  to  assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  and 
approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 
“specific  powers  and  functions  of  community 

ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  a  community  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or  applicable 
law  to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this  title,  funds 
and  contributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources  which 
may  be  used  in  support  of  a  community  action  program,  and 
funds  under  any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  the 
case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance  with  this  part  could 
act  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A  community 
action  agency  must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  so 
received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its  overall  program 
responsibilities.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and  delegate 
powers  must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele¬ 
gations  covering  component  projects  in  all  cases  where  this 
will  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise 
further  program  objectives. 

J.  65-00 1-GG - 4 
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“  (b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying  out  its  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  a  community  action  program,  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions : 

“  ( 1 )  Planning  systematically  for  and  evaluating  the 
program,  including  actions  to  develop  information  as  to 
the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  community, 
determine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  deal  with  those  problems  and  causes, 
and  establish  priorities  among  projects,  activities  and 
areas  as  needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activities 
related  to  the  community  action  program  to  plan  for, 
secure  and  administer  assistance  available  under  this  title 
or  from  other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative  basis; 
providing  planning  or  technical  assistance  to  those  agen¬ 
cies;  and  generally,  in  cooperation  with  community 
agencies  and  officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve 
existing  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving  day- 
to-day  communication,  closing  service  gaps,  focusing 
resources  on  the  most  needy,  and  providing  additional 
opportunities  to  low-income  individuals  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  activities 
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for  which  those  community  agencies  and  officials  are 
responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  responsive 
to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  providing  central  or  com¬ 
mon  services  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches  or  new 
types  of  services  that  can  be  incorporated  into  other 
programs,  and  filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or 
modification  of  those  programs. 

“  (4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by  which  the 

poor  and  area  residents  concerned  will  he  enabled  to 

/ 

influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting  their  in¬ 
terests,  providing  for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs,  and  providing  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf 
available  assistance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“  (5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  business,  labor, 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizations  to  undertake, 
together  with  public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in 
support  of  the  community  action  program  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  additional  use  of  private  resources  and  capabil¬ 
ities,  with  a  view  to  such  things  as  developing  new 
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employment  opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that 
will  have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concentrated  poverty,  and 
providing  methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas 
can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 

“state  and  regional  agencies 
“Sec.  213.  A  State  or  regional  agency  may  be  a 
community  action  agency  for  the  purpose  of  programs 
in  a  number  of  rural  areas  or  smaller  communities  if  the 
Director  determines  that  the  agency  is  structured  and  capable 
of  operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  the  participation  and  representation  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  211(a),  and  that  the  operation  of 
a  State  or  regional  program  in  the  areas  or  communities 
concerned  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

“administrative  standards 
“Sec.  214.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
observe,  and  shall  (as  appropriate)  require  or  encourage 
other  agencies  participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  management  and 
administration  which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible,  that  all  program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
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consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objective 
of  providing  assistance  effectively,  efficiently  and  free  of 
any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  establish 
or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  which  shall  include 
rules  to  assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each  community 
action  agency  shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  information,  including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  community  groups  and  reason¬ 
able  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities  or  operations 
involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  And  each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  author¬ 
ity  for  which  it  is  responsible  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases,  travel 
and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other  employee  benefits;  to 
assure  that  only  persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  promoted  or  advanced  under  impartial  proce¬ 
dures  calculated  to  improve  agency  performance  and  effective¬ 
ness;  to  guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
ests;  and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf 
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of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating,  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picket¬ 
ing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action  which  is  in  violation 
of  law. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or  regulations 
to  supplement  subsection  (a) ,  which  shall  include  regula¬ 
tions  governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities 
and  elections  referred  to  in  section  603  (b)  of  this  Act,  and 
which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  activities  with  financial  assistance  under 
this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special  or 
simplified  requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  in  rural  areas.  These  special  requirements  shall  not, 
however,  affect  the  applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts 
of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for  partisan  political 
purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action,  regardless  of  cus¬ 
tomary  practices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the  community. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  providing  assistance  to 
activities  which  may  be  included  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maximum  consistency  be¬ 
tween  rules  or  regulations  prescribed  or  followed  by  those 
agencies  and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 
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“evaluation  of  community  action  agencies  and 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  215.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in  which 
amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to  extend  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  new  community  action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  community 
and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  supplementing  that  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  he  shall  consider  the  progress  made  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and  with  due 
allowance  for  the  special  problems  of  rural  and  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  efficiencv  with  which  the  agencv  has  dis- 
charged  its  specific  functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The 
Director  shall  prescribe  standards  for  evaluation  of  overall 
effectiveness  and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those  standards  he  shall 
consider,  but  not  he  limited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering: 
the  number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served  and 
seeking  to  he  served  and  the  length  of  their  participation;  the 
extent  to  which  those  persons  and  families  have  been  aided  in 
establishing  specific  goals  and  have  in  fact  attained  those 
goals;  the  extent  to  which  resources  have  been  committed 
which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
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title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been  made  of  sources 
of  financial  assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to 
which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations,  including  the  poor 
and  area  representatives,  have  actively  participated  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the  program  in  question; 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  followthrough  arrangements 
among  agencies  operating  different  components  and  related 
agencies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent  to  which  activi¬ 
ties  or  approaches  initiated  as  part  of  the  program  have  been 
incorporated  in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the  community. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken  directly  by 
him  or  by  community  action  agencies,  the  Director  may  pro¬ 
vide  for,  or  require  community  action  agencies  to  provide  for, 
independent  evaluations.  Where  appropriate,  he  may  also 
require  a  community  action  agency  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation  and  ad¬ 
visory  services  on  either  a  short-term  or  continuing  basis. 
“Part  B— Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Belated  Activities 
“development  of  community  action  programs 
“Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  community  action  agencies  to  assist  them  in  develop¬ 
ing  community  action  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  including  assistance  to 
local  governments  in  connection  with  planning  activities 
and  organizational  changes  to  support  or  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  programs. 

“general  provisions  for  financial  assistance 

TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of 
community  action  programs,  the  Director  may  provide  gen¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  assistance  may  be 
used,  as  approved  by  the  Director,  by  community  action 
agencies  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  planning, 
coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall  administration  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  described  in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  the  development  and  operation  of  approved  pro¬ 
gram  components  which  are  necessary  for  a  fully  effective 
program  and  for  which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed, 
from  other  sources.  These  component  projects  may  involve, 
without  limitation,  activities  providing  services,  together 
with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  families 
and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment; 
to  make  better  use  of  available  income  in  connection  with 
efforts  for  self-advancement;  to  attain  basic  educational  skills 
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needed  for  employment,  family  self-help,  or  successful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school ;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain  hous¬ 
ing  required  for  a  suitable  living  environment;  to  undertake 
family  planning  consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make  more  frequent 
and  effective  use  of  programs  available  to  help  in  overcom¬ 
ing  specific  problems.  Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of  specific  low- 
income  groups,  such  as  the  very  young,  youth,  the  elderly, 
the  unemployed,  and  persons  receiving  public  assistance, 
but  shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to  foster  family 
participation  and  progress. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  other  than  a  community 
action  agency  for  activities  of  the  kind  described  in  subsection 
(a)  where  he  determines,  after  receiving  and  considering 
comments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  the  granting  of  such  assistance  and  that 
such  action  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  applicable 
to  this  title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  governing  applications  for  assistance  under  this 
section  to  assure  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each 
applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public  officials  and 
agencies  in  the  community  having  a  direct  or  substantial  in- 
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terest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  possible  duplication  prior  to  its  submission. 
’‘special  programs  and  assistance 
“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet 
or  deal  with  particularly  critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor 
which  are  common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Director 
may  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs  under  this 
section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where  the  Direc- 
tor  determines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  through  the  use  of  authorities  under  sections 
220  and  221,  including  assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him.  It 
shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to  programs  which  (1) 
involve  activities  which  can  lie  incorporated  into  or  be  closely 
coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  (2)  involve 
significant  new  combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  inno¬ 
vative  approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or  activities  con¬ 
templated,  most  fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  effective  and  efficient  administration,  the  Director 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects  initiated  under  such 
special  programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted 
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projects  in  community  action  programs,  with  a  view  to  mini¬ 
mizing  possible  duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better  assisting  persons 
or  families  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing 
from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in 
promoting  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  include  those  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs : 

“(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project  Head¬ 
start’  focused  upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which  will  provide 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  education,  social, 
and  other  services,  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  attain  their  full  potential,  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents 
of  such  children  and  permit  the  effective  use  of  parent 
services. 

“(2)  A  ‘legal  services  program’  to  provide  legal 
advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they 
are  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney, 
together  will  legal  research  and  information,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty.  Proj¬ 
ects  involving  legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
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carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a  law¬ 
yer-client  relationship  consistent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project 
for  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 

“  (3)  A  ‘comprehensive  health  services  program’  to 
aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive  health 
services  projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“  (A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  comprehensive  health  services,  including 
but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services;  and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are 
furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  with  their  participation  and  wherever  possible 
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are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  arrangements 
for  providing  employment,  education,  social,  or 
other  assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  served. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  proj¬ 
ects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to 
assure  that  the  program  will  be  earned  on  under  com¬ 
petent  professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance 
needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the 
program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those 
related  services. 

“  (4)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward  Bound’ 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary 
for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school  among 
young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must 
include  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation  among  one 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  education  and  one  or  more 
secondary  schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum 
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designed  to  develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for  post- 
secondary  education  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities 
as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  programs  involving  serv¬ 
ices  or  activities  whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in  connection  with 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  private. 
The  Director  shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  programs  which  will  supplement  or  improve  programs 
for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropri¬ 
ate,  he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  by  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to 
delegations  of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may  include  es¬ 
sential  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  directly 
related  to  program  development  and  implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in 
the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  programs  under  this 
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section,  including  their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their  relationship  to 
and  effect  upon  related  programs.  For  this  purpose,  he 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appro¬ 
priate  with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wherever  fea¬ 
sible  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies  on  a 
National  or  State  basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other  agencies,  if 
any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

“allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  sections  220 
and  221,  and  for  special  program  projects  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  222  (a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall 
allot  not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
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the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 
will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  during 
the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to 
assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

“  (b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  any  special  program  referred  to  in  section 
222  (a) .  This  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  or  it  may  be  made 
in  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  he  determines  will 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at 
which  the  program  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may 
more  than  124-  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  program 
be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial 
assistance  extended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
J.  65-00 1-GG - 5 
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agency  pursuant  to  sections  220,  221,  and  222  (a) ,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  programs  or 
activities,  and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

“  (d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
sections  220,  221,  and  222(a)  unless  the  Director  satisfies 
himself  ( 1 )  that  the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  serv¬ 
ices  previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2) 
that  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not 
be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  application 
of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or 
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otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  G — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 
“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training  for  special¬ 
ized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
those  programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist  and  advise 
it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  assisted 
activity;  but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 

“state  agency  assistance 
“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  designated  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  to  enable  those  agencies — 

“  ( 1 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title ; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  re¬ 
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“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  develop¬ 
ing’  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title;  and 

“  (4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  established  by  section  631 
of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  over¬ 
coming  those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies, 
the  Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities 
which  are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  or  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
agencies. 

“RESEARCH  AND  TILOT  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or  provide 
financial  assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  con¬ 
ducted  by  public  or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  problems  or 
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otherwise  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  research  per¬ 
taining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to 
govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and 
the  use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 
and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any 
research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated  into  one  or 
more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a 
separate  annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  descrip¬ 
tion  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this 
section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  findings 
derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indi¬ 
cating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in 
which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) . 
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“Pakt  D— General  and  Technical  Provisions 

“rural  areas 

“Sec.  240.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  under  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with 
the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among  rural  residents', 
and  to  encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  technical 
competence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  (1) 
the  development  under  section  222  (a)  of  programs  partic¬ 
ularly  responsive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a),  of  a  program 
of  research  and  pilot  project  activities  specifically  focused 
upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies 
in  rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agencies,  through  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance 
under  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  this  title  but 
which  are  not  generally  utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the 
development  of  special  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide¬ 
lines,  model  components,  and  model  programs  for  use  in 
rural  areas. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the  policy  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de- 
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signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 
In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 
persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
(4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education;  and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 
service. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
rural  areas  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  is 
authorized,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  assistance  so  granted  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote 
adherence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  early  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  community  action  agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  common  or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  communities,  with  par- 
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ticular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation  n  situations  where 
it  may  contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities,  and  be¬ 
tween  larger  urban  communities  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have  recently 
resided. 

“COORDINATION — FEDERAL  AGENCIES;  USE  OF  STATE 

FUNDS 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  this  title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  all  programs  appro¬ 
priate  for  inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies  for  advice, 
information,  or  assistance,  including  the  establishment  of 
working  groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  coordination  arising  under  programs  authorized 
in  this  title.  Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  include  evaluation  of  local 
programs  on  a  common  or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist 
particular  communities  in  overcoming  problems  arising  out  of 
diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing  long-range 
plans  where  justified  by  prior  progress. 

“  (b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent,  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any  one  Federal  agency 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State 
agencies,  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs  involving 
the  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

“submission  of  plans  to  governoes 
“Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
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agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac¬ 
tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  re¬ 
considered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply 
to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

“fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 
“Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  agency 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title  until  it  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  assisted 
agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or  subcontractors  for  per¬ 
formance  of  any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have 
established  an  accounting  system  with  internal  controls  ade¬ 
quate  to  safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed  management  poli¬ 
cies  and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting 
requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The  statement 
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may  be  furnished  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  required  financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“  (b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
grant  to  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  organization  or 
agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  controls  established 
thereunder  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  statement 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) .  Promptly  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey  whether 
the  accounting  systems  and  internal  controls  meet  those 
standards  and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted  agency  shall 
be  given  not  more  than  six  months  within  which  to  establish 
the  necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period,  the  assistance  shall  be 

terminated  bv  the  Director. 

«/ 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures 
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incurred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance, 
the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by 
appropriate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other  require¬ 
ments  and  take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability,  and  the 
effective  and  efficient  handling  of  funds  in  connection  with 
programs  assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements  and 
actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its 
approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate  requirements  to 
promote  the  continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects  or 
components  of  community  action  programs  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic 
reprograming  and  supplementation  of  assistance  previously 
provided. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limitations  shall 
apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs  under  this  title. 
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“  ( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency  gov¬ 
erning  board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as 
appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum  feas¬ 
ible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents  of 
areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  those  meetings ;  but  those  funds  ( or  match¬ 
ing  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  of 
a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more  than  two 
meetings  a  month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  to  assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  community  action  program  activities  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated  from 
funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum,  and  that  any  amount  paid  to  such  an  employee 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  requirements  of  section  223  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with ;  the  Director  may,  however,  provide  in  those 
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rules  or  regulations  for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills 
or  prevailing  local  wage  levels,  application  of  the  fore¬ 
going  restriction  would  greatly  impair  program  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board, 
council,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a 
program  receiving  financial  assistance  imder  this  title; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from 
serving  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does 
not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a 
program  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical 
assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  information, 
assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  require,  in 
connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 
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“  (A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or 
supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  -shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 
Act. 

“  (5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or 
secondary  education  in  any  school  or  school  system; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  reme¬ 
dial,  and  other  noncurricula r  assistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  make  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  commu¬ 
nity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 
“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the  heading 
immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI 
thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as 
section  306,  and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  part”. 
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(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Sea¬ 
sonally  Employed,  Farmworkers  and  Their 
Families 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a 
productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  technological  society. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include 
projects  or  activities — 

“  (1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day 
care  for  children,  education,  health  services,  improved 
housing  and  sanitation,  legal  advice  and  representation, 
and  consumer  training  and  counseling; 

“(2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance 
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or  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  tlieir  families  ; 
and 

“  (3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  through  education  and  training  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  in  agricultural  employment  brought 
about  by  technological  advancement  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well¬ 
being  and  self-sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  perma¬ 
nent  employment  or  by  participating  in  available 
Government  training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant 
will  maintain  its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures 
or  requirements  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are 
carried  on  in  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activities 
providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups  served. 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required 
to  implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evalua- 
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tion  of  projects  under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  secure  independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“definitions 
“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning 
of  ‘State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  223 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  term  ‘United  States’  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in 
the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when  used  in 
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1  titles,  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  assistance  advanced  by 

2  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the 

3  procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services ; 

4  and 
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“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and  I-B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203  (a)  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
(c)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

14  inserting  the  words  “a  substantial  number  of  the”  immedi- 

15  ately  before  the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time 
lb  that  word  appears. 

^  (d)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

lb  follows : 

19  “transfer  of  funds 

20  “Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro- 

21  priations  for  any  program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any 

22  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  program  or  activity, 

23  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or 
21  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
25  the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under 
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the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing 
the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 

(e)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  604; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B — Coordi¬ 
nation  of  Antipoverty  Programs”  and  sections 
611,  612,  613,  and  614;  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  B  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,  provides  for  an  information  center,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  certain  duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  all  programs  related  to 
this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  and 
local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying 
local  problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  of  combining  complementary  Federal  re¬ 
sources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  and  generally 
improving  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels 
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of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“economic  opportunity  council 
“Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council.  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director 
who  shall  lie  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  discretion,  may  from  time  to  time  revise  the 
membership  of  the  Council  to  take  account  of  changes  in 
functions  or  otherwise  assure  representation  on  the  Council 
that  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  shall  designate  an  alternative  to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the 
event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  President  and  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  their  functions,  including  the  coordination  of 
antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  government.  In 
doing  so,  the  Council  shall — 

“(1)  advise  generally  on  the  coordination  of  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  related  to  this  Act ; 
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“  (2)  review  and  make  recommendations,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  with  respect  to  major  policy  issues  and  questions 
of  basic  priorities  involving  the  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  Act ; 

“  (3)  initiate,  consider,  recommend,  and,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  feasible,  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific 
actions  or  projects  designed  to  improve  coordination 
among  programs  related  to  this  Act;  and 

“(4)  provide  general  guidance  and  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  information  center 
provided  for  in  this  part  and  assist  the  Director  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  center  more  effective. 

“  (c)  The  Council  may  be  provided  a  staff  by  the  Di¬ 
rector.  Employees  of  other  executive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  may  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  for 
temporary  assistance. 

“(d)  As  directed  by  the  President,  or  from  time  to  time 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  the  Council  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  specific  actions  which  it  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  To  the 
extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  Council’s  activities  shall 
be  reflected  in  the  Director’s  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  or  in  a  separate  report  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
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“responsibilities  of  the  director 
“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall— 
“  ( 1 )  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative;  and 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  including  State  agencies  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  may 
warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  President 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  action 
for  overcoming  those  problems,  either  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies. 

“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 
“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
and 

“(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their 
functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  law. 

“(b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

“COMBINATIONS  AMONG  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close 
unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  administration,  the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  he  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another,  or  where 
appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  he  in¬ 
cluded  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 
community  action  programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs 
related  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related 
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projects  and  activities,  where  appropriate,  and  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  make 
a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a 
view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 
which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target 
groups  or  areas,  are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local  level,  and 
making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  President  or 
appropriate  Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal  agency 
procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or 
recommending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appro¬ 
priate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  be  justified  and 
making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 
the  Director  and  the  President. 

“INFORMATION  CENTER 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  an  information  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  as  described  above,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at 
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cost  (any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s 
account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Director  may  cany 
on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which  data  generated  on 
the  State  and  local  level  may  he  incorporated  into  Federal 
information  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  he 
made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or 
used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  in¬ 
dividual  and  community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this 
Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish  information 
service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are 
kept  fully  informed  of  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and 
that  maximum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 
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administrative  rales,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  required 
by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 

“prohibition 

“Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  department 
or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

“special  responsibilities:  training  programs 
“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal- 
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State  employment  service  provides  and  develops  its 
capacity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsection  (a)  ;  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  ‘programs  related  to 
this  Act’  and  ‘coordination’  shall  include  the  programs  and 
actions  described  in  this  section: 

“  ( 1 )  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  which  have  objectives  which  are,  in  whole 
or  substantial  part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to 
assist  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“  (2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 
“  (A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor, 
such  as  actions:  to  extend  services  to  new  areas, 
provide  them  in  a  common  place,  or  structure  them 
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so  that  they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
utilized ;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 
may  be  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited 
education  or  other  special  handicaps;  to  establish 
common  eligibility  standards  among  programs  serv¬ 
ing  substantially  similar  groups  or  operating  in  the 
same  areas;  or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or 
administration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State 
or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under 
diverse  programs,  such  as  actions  to  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  comple¬ 
mentary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or  improve  tech¬ 
nical  or  administrative  requirements  imposed  by 
different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities  for  the  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another ; 

“(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  ef- 
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ficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of 
Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to  develop  new 
methods  of  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies 
more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  priorities 
for  purposes  of  program  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  activities;  and  to  effect  combinations 
among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen 
ties  among  regional  offices  of  different  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  such  offices  and  other  regional  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations ;  to  develop  and  improve  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  information  as  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State  or  local 
planning  and  budgeting;  or  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal  policy 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  leg- 
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islation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VII — TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CER¬ 
TAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  welfare  recipients  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  to  complete  such  programs  and  become 
self-supporting  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

“state  plans 

“Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a 
State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under  this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

“  (a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“  (b)  ‘Trainee’  shall  mean  any  person  enrolled  in  any 
program  under  title  I,  II,  or  III-B  of  this  Act  or  employed 
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in  any  such  program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  or  in  any 
other  combined  work-and-training  capacity. 

“(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  mean  (1)  any  amount 
paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  121  of  the  Act 
(relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  for  youth 
attending  school)  ;  (2)  any  amount  paid  under  this  Act  as 
wages,  training  allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a  trainee;  and 
( 3 )  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of 
this  Act,  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or 
nonagricultural  enterprise. 

“(d)  ‘Poverty  line’  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly 
income  determined  by  the  Director,  representing  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can  live  out  of 
poverty. 

“attribution  of  income 

“Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
no  payment  made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
trainee  shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other 
individual  under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X, 

XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to  the  extent  that  the  payment 
J.  65-001-gg - 7 
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is  made  available  to  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  other 
individual. 

“amount  of  public  assistance 
“Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  having  qualifying  income  shall 
be  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  the  State 
plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or  ( 2 )  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  under  subsection  (b) . 

“(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  income 
shall  be  computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows : 

“  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding 
assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be  computed  under  the 
State  plan  as  if  the  qualifying  income  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  (and  without  any  provision  for  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

“  (2)  The  qualifying  income  for  the  month  shall  be 
converted  into  a  percentage  of  the  monthly  poverty  line. 

“(3)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
(other  than  assistance  for  medical  care)  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  clause  (1)  above,  reduced 
by  the  percentage  determined  under  clause  (2)  or,  if 
the  State  plan  so  provides,  by  eight-tenths  of  that 
percentage. 

“  (4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be  provided 
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in  accordance  with  the  State  plan.  In  States  where 
the  plan  provides  that  assistance  for  medical  care  de¬ 
pends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance,  such 
eligibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives 
qualifying  income,  the  qualifying  income  of  all  members  of 
the  family  shall  he  aggregated  in  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2).  The  foregoing  sentence 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  in  which  its  application  would  be 
inconsistent  with  section  704. 

“savings  provision 

“Sec.  706.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  prescribed  in  section 
705  become  effective  in  his  State,  a  trainee’s  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  computed  in  accordance  with  the  prior  version 
of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  computed  until  (1) 
his  rights  under  the  prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  participation  in  the  particular  program  in  which 
he  is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he 
receives  additional  qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  705.” 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  701  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to  which  the  State 
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is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment;  nor  shall 
funds  be  withheld  from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  State 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short¬ 
term  community  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups, 
including  elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform  mean- 
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ingful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 
short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 
and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work¬ 
ers,  in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self- 
advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 

“AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and 
train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volunteers  to 
work — 

“(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 

“  (2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
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mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and 
“  (3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

“  (b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  bv  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  This  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  remain 
available  for  service  without  regard  to  regular  working  hours, 
at  all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  author¬ 
ized  periods  of  leave. 

“  (b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for 
one-year  periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll  as 
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volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  he  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other 
support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  lor  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  lie  payable  only  upon  completion  of 
a  term  of  service;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
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the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5 
U.S.C.  5582). 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  service  in 
the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B — Auxiliaey  and  Special  Volunteer 

Programs 

“community  service  programs 
“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs 
designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enrollment 
under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi¬ 
ties,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical, 
or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 
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projects  may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed 
(1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 
designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  neighborhoods  or  areas 
having  especially  large  concentrations  of  the  poor,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  upon  helping  residents  of  those  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  competence  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  public  and  private  resources  which  would  not 
otherwise  he  available  or  used  for  those  programs;  and  (3) 
to  assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying  upon 
or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services  more 
readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short-term  training,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most  seriously 
disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concentrated 
poverty,  or  having  similar  critical  needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual  or 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 
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“  (c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  non-Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed;  merely  by  reason  of  actions  of  the 
Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in 
the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such  per¬ 
son. 

‘‘special  volunteer  programs 
“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  he  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 

“COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title 
with  one  another,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national  pro¬ 
grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in 
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providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  B, 
and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director 
shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 
for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orienta¬ 
tion  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

“participation  of  older  persons 
“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  special 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible 
participation  of  older  persons  in  the  various  programs  and 
activities  authorized  under  this  title. 

“application  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  lie  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services 
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or  training,  (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a) 

( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3 )  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service. 

‘‘(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to 
volunteers  under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any 
volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  supervised  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 
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“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  II— SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DISADVAN¬ 
TAGED  CHILDREN 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Summer  Camp 
Act  of  1967”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  Millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  park  lands 
throughout  the  Nation  are  the  property  of  all  the  people. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  poverty  frequently  prevent  the 
utilization  of  these  lands  by  those  most  in  need,  particularly 
disadvantaged  children  who  would  benefit  from  outdoor  and 
camping  experiences.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  camp  facilities  which  per¬ 
mit  greater  use  of  such  public  lands  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  administration  in  behalf  of  these  children. 

BASIC  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”) 
may  allocate  funds  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend 
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financial  assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  camp  facilities  for  use  by  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren.  The  following  .basic  conditions  shall  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  this  authority — 

(1)  the  facilities  (except  as  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  access  roads,  utility  lines,  or  similar  in¬ 
stallations)  must  be  on  public  lands; 

(2)  the  facilities  must  be  so  located  in  relation  to 
population  centers  as  to  permit  their  efficient,  meaningful, 
and  substantial  use  in  connection  with  camping  pro¬ 
grams,  projects,  or  activities  for  disadvantaged  children; 
and 

(3)  the  facilities  must  be  provided  and  operated 
subject  to  a  use  plan,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
section  205,  which  provides  reasonable  assurance  of 
their  continuing  availability,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
one  or  more  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for 
such  camping  programs,  projects,  or  activities. 

ALLOCATION  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title  may 
be  allocated  by  the  Director  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Interior,  or  to  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of  camp 
facilities  on  public  lands  under  their  administration,  or  to  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  lands  which  are  determined  by  the  Director 
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and  the  head  of  that  agency  to  be  appropriate  for  use  in 
providing  camp  facilities  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  may 
also  be  provided,  by  grant  or  contract,  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  responsible  for  administration  of  public  lands  and 
having  the  legal,  technical,  and  financial  capacity  to  under¬ 
take  projects  for  the  provision  of  camp  facilities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  allocated  to  a  Federal  agency,  or  made  avail¬ 
able  for  any  State  or  local  project,  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  the  construction,  renovation,  or  improvement 
(including  furnishing  and  equipping)  of  camp  facilities; 

( 2 )  the  purchase  or  lease  of  privately  owned  facili¬ 
ties  on  public  lands  which  are  or  may  be  made  suitable 
for  use  as  camp  facilities ;  and 

(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervision  of  camp 
facilities  to  the  extent,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  agency  concerned,  that  such  maintenance 
and  supervision  is  not  otherwise  available  or  cannot 
otherwise  be  reasonably  provided. 

(e)  Funds  allocated  or  made  available  under  this  title 
may  not  be  used  for  the  administration  or  operation  of  any 
camping  program  or  project,  nor  may  they  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land;  but  this  shall  not  preclude  their  use  in 
acquiring  necessary  rights  in  connection  with  access  roads, 
utility  lines,  or  similar  installations. 
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USB  PLANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Funds  shall  not  be  allocated  and  used 
by  a  Federal  agency  for  any  facility,  and  the  Director  shall 
not  extend  financial  assistance  to  any  State  or  local  agency 
project,  unless  the  facility  or  project  is  covered  by  a  use  plan 
or  agreement  approved  by  the  Director  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  In  the  case  of  facilities  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency,  the  plan  shall  contain  such  information  and 
understandings  concerning  the  character  of  the  facility,  the 
type  and  extent  of  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  number  and 
nature  of  and  procedure  for  selecting  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions,  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency,  and  other  matters,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Director  and  the  head  of  that  agency.  In  the  case  of 
projects  of  State  or  local  public  bodies,  the  plan  shall  contain, 
at  a  minimum,  information  and  commitments  necessary  to 
assure — 

( 1 )  that  the  facilities  will  be  adequate,  and  reason¬ 
able  in  cost,  in  relation  to  their  proposed  use ; 

(2)  that  the  facilities  and  their  proposed  use  will 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and 
be  consistent  with  any  applicable  plans  or  planning, 
including  any  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  1965; 
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(3)  that  the  facilities  will  be  available  for  use  in 
accordance  with  this  title  over  an  appropriate  minimum 
period,  consistent  with  their  cost,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  converted  to  any  other  use  during  that  period  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  and  subject  to  such 
additional  conditions  or  requirements  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  required  repayment  of  all  or  part  of  the  financial 
assistance,  as  determined  after  opportunity  for  hearing) 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe ; 

(4)  that  the  agency  seeking  financial  assistance 
will  retain  sufficient  continuing  control  over  the  facilities 
to  assure  their  continuing  use  in  accordance  with  this 
title  over  the  applicable  minimum  period;  and 

(5)  that  there  are  public  or  private  nonprofit 
sponsoring  organizations  (which  may  include  the  appli¬ 
cant  agency)  which  are  able  and  willing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  operating  or  coordinating  the  operation 
of  the  facilities  so  as  to  assure  their  effective  and  efficient 
use  for  camping  programs  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  that  there  are  adequate  methods  or  procedures  for 
selecting  those  sponsoring  organizations. 

(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 

interested  Federal  agencies,  may  by  regulation  prescribe 

additional  or  supplementary  requirements  or  criteria  for 

use  plans.  Such  regulations  may  include  descriptions  of  dif- 
J.  65-00 1-gg - 8 
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ferent  types  of  camping  programs  for  which  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  or  assisted  under  this  title  may  be  used,  general 
standards  for  these  various  types  of  programs,  and  require¬ 
ments  or  procedures  for  selecting  sponsoring  organizations 
in  accordance  with  their  capacity  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  staff,  health  care,  food,  transportation,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  needed  for  such  programs.  The  regulations 
may  also  require  specific  approval  of  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  by  the  Director. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES  BY  OTHER  THAN  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Sec.  206.  Facilities  provided  or  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  not  lie  used  for  groups  other  than  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  unless  it  is  determined,  by  the  Director  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  the  facilities  would 
otherwise  not  be  adequately  utilized,  that  it  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  possible  to  expand  their  use  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  that  use  by  other  organizations  or  groups  would  not 
preclude  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  practicable  use 
of  the  facilities  for  disadvantaged  children.  The  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  and,  where 
feasible,  with  interested  State  and  local  agencies  in  issuing 
regulations  under  this  section.  Those  regulations  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  use  by  groups  other  than  disadvantaged  children  on 
a  fee  basis,  and  may  require  in  the  case  of  any  State  or  local 
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public  agencies  that  fees  so  collected  be  applied  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  title. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

Sec.  207.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Director  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  provision,  maintenance,  supervision,  and  use  of 
camp  facilities  in  a  manner  that  will  promote  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  employment  or  training  opportunities  for  low-income 
individuals,  including  individuals  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  or  restore  employability. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  to  any 
State  or  local  public  agency  for  any  project  or  activity  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  such  project 
or  activity.  Nor  shall  the  Director  provide  such  assistance  to 
any  such  agency  unless  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  prior 
level  of  agency  expenditures  in  connection  with  other  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  disadvantaged  children  has  not  been  and 
will  not  be  reduced  and  that  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  connection  with  those  other  facilities  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  non-Federal  contributions  required 
under  this  section.  Non-Federal  contributions  required  by 
this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  materials,  equipment,  and  services. 
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LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O.  276a — 276a-5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276  (c)  ) . 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  210.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Director  shall  have 
the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  section  602 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  except  that  he 
may  make  arrangements  with,  reimburse,  or  delegate  any 
powers  to,  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
agencies  to  which  funds  are  allocated  under  section  204  (a) , 
and  authorize  redelegations,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  602  (d)  of  such  Act. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  211.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “camp  facilities”  includes  permanent 
or  semipermanent  structures,  sanitary,  water,  cooking, 
electrical  or  similar  installations  or  fixtures,  access  roads 
and  utility  lines  and  installations  necessary  for  adequate 
development  of  a  site,  recreational  installations  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  campsite,  and  such  other  furnishings,  equip¬ 
ment,  installations,  or  structures  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  a  site  appropriate  for  regular  or  repeated  use  in 
connection  with  camping  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children ; 

(2)  The  term  “State  or  local  public  agency”  means 
a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other  governmental 
entity  or  public  body,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  two  or  more 
such  entities,  bodies,  or  tribes,  having  necessary  control 
over  public  lands  and  otherwise  authorized  to  undertake 
the  commitments  required  pursuant  to  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  camp  facility; 

(3)  The  term  “public  lands”  means  those  lands 
under  the  ownership,  control,  or  administration  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  public  agencies  or  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  The  term  “sponsoring  organization”  means  a 
welfare,  youth,  charitable,  church,  or  labor  organization, 
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a  school,  civic  club,  or  community  action  agency  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  which  has  au¬ 
thority  to  operate,  administer,  or  coordinate  camping 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children  using  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  The  term  “disadvantaged  children”  means 
children  from  low-income  families,  and  includes  groups 
predominantly  or  principally  composed  of  such  children. 

AUTHOBIZ  ATION  S 

Sec.  212.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Sums  so  appro¬ 
priated  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  III^CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  embezzles,  willfully  mis¬ 
applies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunitv 
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Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dismissal  of  any 
person  from  employment  or  of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal 
to  renew  a  contract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  as  amended,  induces  any  person  to  give  up 
any  money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including 
such  grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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institution's  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)\Make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate  un¬ 
der  an  \  agreement  referred  to  in  (B)  above 
where  tHyinstltution  has  previously  paid  to 
affiliates  during  the  preceding  12  month 
period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement,  an 
amount  aggregating  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 
$100,000  or  Oie,  of  the  institution’s  total 
assets  at  the  en<W>f  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  exception  Vom  the  requirement  of 
prior  Corporation  approval  of  those  trans¬ 
actions  and  agreements  where  the  considera¬ 
tion  or  payments  matie  thereunder  do  not 
exceed  the  above-mentioned  dollar  limita¬ 
tions  would,  of  course,  relieve  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  passing  upon  nu¬ 
merous  applications  for  its  approval  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  routine  nature  or\f  little  or  no 
consequence.  Where  prior  approval  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  grant  approval  if,  in  nbe  opinion, 
the  terms  of  the  transaction  or  agreement, 
or  the  payment  by  the  institution^  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  \>f  its 
savings  account  holders  or  to  the  insurance 
risk  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  Nie 
Institution. 

Subsection  (e).  Acquisitions:  —  (1)  (A)N 
The  bill  would  extend  the  proscription  of  the 
present  statute  against  additional  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  insured  institutions  (see  subsection 
(c)  of  section  408)  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
susidiary  thereof — (1)  to  acquire  control  of 
an  insured  or  uninsured  institution,  or  to 
retain  control  of  such  an  institution  acquired 
or  retained  in  violation  of  section  408  as 
heretofore  or  hereafter  in  effect,  (ii)  to  ac¬ 
quire,  by  the  process  of  merger,  consolida¬ 
tion,  or  purchase  of  assets,  another  insured 
or  uninsured  institution  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  assets  of  any  such  institution  or 
holding  company,  (iii)  to  acquire  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise,  or  to  retain  for  more 
than  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  any  of  the  voting  shares  of  an 
insured  institution  or  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary  or  more 
than  5%  of  the  voting  shares  of  any  company 
not  a  subsidiary  which  is  engaged  in  any 
business  activity  other  than  those  specified 
in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  the  bill,  or  (iv)  to 
retain  for  more  than  3  years  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  bill,  control  of  an  in¬ 
sured  institution  the  principal  office  of  which 
is  located  in  a  state  other  than  the  state 
which  the  holding  company  shall  designate, 
by  writing  filed  with  the  Corporation,  as  the 
state  in  which  the  principal  savings  and 
loan  business  of  such  holding  company  is 
conducted. 

(B)  Any  company  (not  a  savings  and  loa 
holding  company)  would  be  prohibited  freim 
acquiring  or  retaining  control  of  more  than 
one  insured  institution.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  the.present 
section  408  and  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  holding  company  systems 
by  the  simultaneous  acquisition  m  control  of 
a  number  of  insured  institutions. 

(2)  This  paragraph  incorporates  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  103  of  thy'Financial  Insti¬ 
tutions  Supervisory  Act/  of  1966,  which 
amended  subsection  (c)/6f  the  present  sec¬ 
tion  408.  Thus,  the  pi/nibitions  against  ad¬ 
ditional  acquisitions/m  subparagraphs  (A) 

(i),  (A)  (ii) ,  and  (55)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  would  not  apply  to  any  trans¬ 
action  which  ha/heen  approved  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  upon  Ax  determination  by  it  that 
such  acquisiti/n  is  advisable  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
venting  the /commencement  or  continuance 
of  lnvoiun/ary  liquidation  of  an  insured  in¬ 
stitution- 

(3)  lx  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
which/is  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit/  Insurance  Corporation  could,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e), 

Squire  the  control  of  an  insured  institution 


or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  pledge  of  hypothecation  to  secure 
a  loan,  or  in  connection  with  the  liquidation 
of  a  loan;  but  it  would  be  unlawful  for  any 
such  company  to  retain  such  control  for  more 
than  1  year,  except  that  the  Corporation 
could  extend  such  period  from  year  to  year, 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  if  it  found  that 
such  extension  is  warranted  and  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

Subsection  (/) .  Declaration  of  dividends: — 
Every  subsidiary  insured  institution  would 
be  required  to  give  the  Corporation  30  days 
advance  notice  of  the  proposed  declaration 
of  any  cash  dividend  on  its  guarantee,  per¬ 
manent,  or  other  nonwithdrawable  stock. 
Any  such  dividend  declared  within  such  30 
day  period,  or  without  the  giving  of  notice 
to  the  Corporation,  would  be  invalid. 

Subsection  ( g ) .  Holding  company  in¬ 
debtedness: — (1)  No  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  could  issue,  sell, 
renew,  or  guaranty  any  debt  security  of  such 
company  or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt, 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (I)  would 
not  apply  to  short  term  indebtedness  (pay¬ 
able  on  demand  or  maturing  within  9 

Lonths)  which  aggregates,  together  with  all 
ich  other  short  term  debt  as  to  which  the 
heading  company  or  subsidiary  is  primarily^ 
or  \ontingently  liable,  not  more  than  5' 
of  tnte  consolidated  net  worth  of  such  com¬ 
pany  ds  subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  fiscal  year. 

(3)  ThV  Corporation  would,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  approve  any  act  or  transaction  not 
exempted  from  the  application  of  .paragraph 

(1)  if  it  fountl  that — 

(A)  The  proceeds  would  be /Used  for  (i) 
the  purchase  ofVpermanent, /guarantee,  or 
other  nonwithdrawable  stock  to  be  issued 
by  a  subsidiary  inkkued  institution,  or  (ii) 
the  purpose  of  making,  a.  papital  contribution 
to  such  an  institutionS/br 

(B)  Such  act  or  transaction  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  refunding,  extending,  ex¬ 
changing,  or  discharging  an  gutstanding  debt, 
or  for  other  neepksary  or  urgent  corporate 
needs,  and  would  not  impose  an.  unreasonable 
or  imprudent  financial  burden  on  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

(4)  No  a/t  or  transaction  withinVhe  scope 
of  this  subsection  would  be  approved  unless 
the  Corporation  is  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  qompliance  with  all  State  or  Federal 
laws  Applicable  thereto. 

(/)  This  paragraph  defines  the  term  “deVt 
security”. 

Subsection  (ft).  Administration  and  en 
'jorcement: — (1)  The  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  as  it  deems  necessary  or  .appro¬ 
priate  to  enable  it  to  administer  section  408 
and  to  require  compliance  therewith. 

(2)  The  Corporation  could  make  investi¬ 
gations  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  section  408  and  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  thereunder  are  being  complied  with 
by  holding  companies  and  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing,  investigation,  or  other  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Corporation  or  its 
designated  representatives  could  issue  sub- 
penas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  it  could 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books  and  records  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States;  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  could  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
courts  for  the  enfocrement  of  such  subpenas. 

(3)  The  Corporation  would  also  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  apply  to  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  courts  for  orders  enjoining  the  com¬ 
mission  of  any  acts  or  practices  in  violation 
of  the  proposed  section  408,  or  any  rule,  reg¬ 
ulation,  or  order  thereunder,  or  enforcing 
compliance  therewith.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  the  Corporation  determined  that  a  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  holding  company  or  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  thereof  had  acquired  control  of  an 


insured  institution  in  violation  of  the  Act,, 
or  was  engaging  in  or  performing  proscribed 
activities  or  services,  the  Corporation  could 
apply  to  the  proper  United  States  dist/ict 
court  for  an  appropriate  order  of  di/esti- 
ture  of  such  control  or  for  an  order /squir¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  provision/  of  the 
Act. 

(4)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal /iome  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporati/ii  under  sec¬ 
tion  408  would  be  considered  /as  nonadmin- 
istrative  expenses. 

Subsection  (i) .  Prohibited  acts: — It  would 
be  unlawful  for  (1)  an/  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director,  offi¬ 
cer,  employee,  or  person  owning,  controlling, 
or  holding  more  th/n  10%  of  the  voting 
shares  of  such  holding  company  or  subsidi¬ 
ary,  to  hold,  solicit,  or  exercise  any  proxies 
in  respect  of  any/voting  rights  in  an  insured 
mutual  institution,  or  (2)  any  director,  offi¬ 
cer,  or  persop/ owning,  controlling,  or  hold¬ 
ing  more  thfin  10%  of  the  voting  shares  of  a 
holding  ccrfnpany  to  (A)  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  y  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an 
insured/institution  or  another  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary  of 
such/ holding  company,  or  (B)  to  acquire 
control,  or  to  retain  control  for  more  than 
2/years  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  of  any 
Insured  institution,  not  a  subsidiary  of  such 
holding  company.  The  above-mentioned 
prohibitions  would  be  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
present  statute,  prohibiting  further  holding 
company  acquisitions  of  insured  institutions. 

(3)  It  would  also  be  unlawful  for  any  in¬ 
dividual,  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act  as  a  direc¬ 
tor,  officer,  or  trustee  of,  or  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in,  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com¬ 
pany  after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust. 

Subsection  (  j) .  Penalties:  For  the  wilful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  proposed 
section  408  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder,  the  offending  company  or  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  subject  to  criminal  sanctions 
and,  upon  conviction,  the  company  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continued,  and  the 
individual  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Moreover,  every  director,  officer,  partner, 
trustee,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  would  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
for  false  entries  in  any  book,  report,  or  state¬ 
ment  of  such  holding  company  as  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of 
[nsured  institutions  for  false  entries  in  any 
>ks,  reports,  or  statements  of  such  in¬ 
stitution  under  18  U.S.C.  1006.  This  provi¬ 
sion,  corresponds  to  section  8  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  See  12  U.S.C.  1847. 

Subsection  (k) .  Saving  clause:  This  sec¬ 
tion  protides  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
bill  shall’be  construed  as  approving  any  act 
or  conductNin  vioation  of  law,  or  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  defense  to  any  action  involving 
violation  of  tire  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congressional 
Commtitees  giving  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  will,  oy  appropriate  provisions 
added  by  the  bill  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  afford  tax  relief  to  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  an\  shareholders  there¬ 
of  comparable  to  that  afftoded  to  bank  hold¬ 
ing  companies  and  shareholders  thereof  by 
section  10  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
See  26  U.S.C.  1101-1103.  The%oard  will  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Treasury  Department,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter. 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  presented  by 
Mr.  Sparkman,  is  as  follows : 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board\ 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  14, 1^7. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  There  is  transmitt 
herewith  a  draft  for  a  bill  to  amend  sectio? 
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408  of  the 'National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

The  provisional of  tlfe  draft  are  summarized 
and  explained  in  rwi  analysis  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  herewith. 

Advice  has  been  receivbdrtrom  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  enJK^ment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  inSi^cord  with 
the  program  of  the  President.  N. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne'S^ 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1967,”  the  administration’s  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

This  bill,  which  in  printed  form  will 
number  111  pages,  contains  a  complete 
rewrite  of  titles  I  and  II,  the  work  train¬ 
ing  and  community  action  titles  of  the 
present  act.  It  contains  many  new  leg¬ 
islative  proposals;  it  consolidates  and 
revises  many  of  the  amendments  to  the 
original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  were  adopted  in  1965  and  1966; 
and  it  establishes  in  law  many  guide¬ 
lines,  regulations,  and  requirements  in 
an  effort  to  assure  effective  administra¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs. 

Not  having  had  a  chance  to  study 
these  proposed  amendments  in  any  de¬ 
tail,  and  because  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  is 
presently  engaged  in  an  intensive  evalua¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
numerous  and  significant  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
well  as  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  want  to  study  this  legislation 
carefully.  As  chairman  of  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
views  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
the  subcommittee  progresses  in  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  together  with  a 
caption  index  to  the  amendments,  a  sec¬ 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  amend¬ 
ments,  and  a  summary  of  the  basis  and 
the  general  content  of  the  amendments 
be  planted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
index,  analysis,  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1545)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  charter  for  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  programs,  to  authorize  funds  for 
their  continued  operating,  to  expand 
summer  camp  opportunities  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  children,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1545 

A  bill  to  provide  an  improved  charter  for 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs,  to 
authorize  funds  for  their  continued  oper¬ 
ation,  to  expand  summer  camp  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act, 
may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $2,060,000,000,  of  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $874,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
$1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  III,  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Part  A — Job  Corps 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residential  centers  in  which  en- 
rollees  will  participate  in  intensive  programs 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  counseling,  and  other  activities, 
and  prescribes  various  other  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  operation 
and  continuing  development  of  the  Job 
Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  per¬ 
sons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  un¬ 
usually  intensive  program,  operated  in  a 
group  setting  distinct  from  their  current  en¬ 
vironment,  to  become  more  responsible,  em¬ 
ployable,  and  productive  citizens;  and  to  do 
so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible, 
to  the  development  of  National,  State,  and 
community  resources,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  dissemination  of  techniques  for 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can  be 
widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions  and  agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
a  ‘Job  Corps’. 

“individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be 
a  person  who — • 

“  ( 1 )  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
rollment; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member 
of  a  low-income  family  who  requires  addi¬ 
tional  education,  training,  or  intensive  coun¬ 
seling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  and  hold  meaningful  employment,  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
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to  his  needs  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  require¬ 
ments; 

“(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homelife  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screen¬ 
ing  as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  105, 
to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira¬ 
tions  needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  involves; 

“(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en¬ 
rollment  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job  Corps 
rules  and  regulations. 

“screening  and  selection  of  applicants — 
general  provision 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selection 
of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules  shall  be 
implemented  through  arrangements  which 
make  use  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  public  employment  offices, 
professional  groups,  and  labor  organizations. 
The  rules  shall  establish  specific  standards 
and  procedures  for  conducting  screening  and 
selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruit¬ 
ment  through  agencies  and  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  contact  with  youths  over  substantial  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary 
consultation  with  other  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  courts,  probation  and 
parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities, 
schools,  welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agen¬ 
cies,  and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide 
for — • 

“(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

“(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in 
his  home  community; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per¬ 
tinent  data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
as  an  enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  inquiry  concerning  the  applicant’s 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“screening  and  selection — special 

LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be 
selected  as  an  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  he  can  participate  successfully  in  group 
situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or 
behavior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
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be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  An  individual  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  to  meet  these  requirements  if  he 
has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  de¬ 
linquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations.  The  rules  or 
regulations  issued  by  the  Director  under  this 
section  shall  specify,  in  detail,  the  actions 
or  attributes  which  shall  preclude  selection, 
and  those  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  all  agencies  authorized  to  screen 
or  select  persons  for  enrollment.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may  authorize  screening  and  selection 
agencies  to  refer  to  him  cases  where,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  individual  is 
not  subject  to  specific  disqualificaton  set 
forth  in  those  rules  or  regulations,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  accepted;  and  cases  where,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  specific  disqualification,  they 
believe  there  may  be  unusual  circumstances 
warranting  an  exception  to  permit  selection. 
Exceptions,  however,  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Director  only  where  he  determines  that  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
standards  relating  to  the  interests  of  other 
enrollees,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
satisfactory  community  relations,  as  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his 
release  from  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  under  this  part  for  the  screen¬ 
ing  and  selection  of  Job  Corps  applicants 
both  with  respect  to  their  adequacy  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  they  are  applied,  and 
he  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that  all  agencies  which  are 
assigned  screening  and  selection  functions 
comply  fully  with  those  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  subscribe 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  support  and  de¬ 
fend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.’  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
center  appropriate  to  his  needs,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director,  which  (taking  into 
account  current  vacancies  and  requirements 
for  the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest 
to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

“(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 


to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  national  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions. 

“job  corps  centers 

"Sec.  107.  The  Director  may  make  agree¬ 
ments  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies, 
or  private  organizations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
These  centers  shall  be  primarily  residential 
in  character  and  shall  be  designated  and  op¬ 
erated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a  well- 
supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct 
program  activities  or  through  arrangements 
with  employers) ,  counseling  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers 
shall  include  conservation  centers  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  primarily  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  other  training  and  assistance, 
programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon 
activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
public  natural  resources  or  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  com¬ 
munity  projects  in  the  public  interest.  They 
shall  also  include  men’s  training  centers  to 
be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and 
to  provide  activities  which  shall  include 
training  and  other  services  appropriate  for 
enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment;  and 
women’s  training  centers,  to  be  located  in 
either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which  shall 
provide  education,  training,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and 
potentialities  of  young  women. 

“program  activities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  Center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an 
intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised 
program  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  planned  avocational  and 
recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation 
and  development,  and  counseling.  To  the 
fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  program 
for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may 
encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  a  new  community,  and  planning 
and  managing  his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  up¬ 
ward  mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  programs  shall 
include  required  participation  in  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  activ¬ 
ity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  discipline. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  the  community. 


“allowance  and  support 

“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
enrollees  with  such  personal  travel  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recrea¬ 
tional  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
Personal  allowances  shall  be  established  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  except 
in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by 
the  Director;  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the 
maximum  so  as  to  encourage  achievement 
and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds 
so  provided;  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollees 
shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to 
costs  associated  with  their  individual  comfort 
and  enjoyment  from  their  personal  allow¬ 
ances. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en¬ 
rollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for¬ 
mer  enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee; 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regu¬ 
lations,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mis¬ 
conduct  during  participation  in  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5582  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

“(4)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re¬ 
adjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

"standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In 
the  case  of  violations  committed  by  en¬ 
rollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every 
instance  where  it  is  determined  that  reten¬ 
tion  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job 
Corps  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  deport¬ 
ment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 
"community  participation 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities 
shall  include  the  establishment  of  commu¬ 
nity  advisory  councils  to  provide  a  mech- 
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anism  for  joint  discussion  of  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual 
interest.  Youth  participation  in  advisory 
council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged  and  where 
feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  es¬ 
tablished,  to  be  composed  of  representative 
enrollees  and  representative  young  people 
from  the  communities.  The  Director  shall 
establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  this  section 
with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible, 
objectives  which  shall  include:  (1)  giving 
community  officials  appropriate  advance  no¬ 
tice  of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures, 
or  activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the 
community  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  af¬ 
fairs  of  direct  concern  to  it,  including  pol¬ 
icies  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of 
passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  offi¬ 
cials  with  full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant 
community  groups  and  agencies,  including 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which 
work  with  young  people  in  the  community; 
(4)  encouraging  the  fullest  practicable  par¬ 
ticipation  of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects 
for  community  improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  community  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic, 
or  similar  events  in  which  enrollees  and  local 
residents  may  participate  together;  (6)  pro¬ 
viding  community  residents  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as  part- 
time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either 
in  the  center  or  in  the  community;  (7)  de¬ 
veloping,  where  feasible,  job  or  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and 
(8)  promoting  interchanges  of  information 
and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative  proj¬ 
ects  involving,  the  center  and  community 
schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agen¬ 
cies  serving  young  people. 

“placement  and  followthrough 

“Sec.  112.  The  Director  shall  provide  or 
arrange  for  necessary  services  to  assist  en¬ 
rollees  to  secure  suitable  employment  or  fur¬ 
ther  training  opportunities,  to  return  to 
school  or  pursue  their  education,  or  under¬ 
take  some  other  activity  having  a  career  po¬ 
tential.  To  the  extent  feasible,  placement 
services  shall  be  undertaken  through  or  in 
cooperation  with  agencies  or  organizations, 
including  the  public  employment  service, 
which  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  en¬ 
rollees  with  reasonable  followthrough  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
satisfactory  initial  adjustment  with  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  those  enrollees  who  in  the 
course  of  completing  their  enrollment  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  have  demonstrated  the_ 
motivation  to  overcome  special  handicaps,  or* 
who  face  unusual  adjustment  problems,  as  in 
a  new  community. 

“evaluation;  experimental  and  develop¬ 
mental  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  with  a  view  to 
measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  program  proce¬ 
dures,  policies,  and  methods  of  operation. 
In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and 
officials  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 
used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or 
other  Government  and  private  agencies  spe¬ 
cific  information  concerning  the  residence  of 
former  enrollees,  their  employment  status, 
compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol¬ 
lowing  their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 


“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re¬ 
search,  or  demonstration  projects  directed  to 
developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  program  authorized  under  this 
part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  other  supportive  services 
on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresiden- 
tial  basis.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consul¬ 
tation  with  other  Federal  or  State  agen¬ 
cies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs 
or  projects.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of 
this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for 
activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Di¬ 
rector  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub¬ 
section  essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
in  his  annual  report  or  a  separate  annual 
document,  report  to  the  Congress  concern¬ 
ing  the  actions  taken  under  this  section, 
including  a  full  description  of  progress  made 
in  connection  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projects. 

“ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  when¬ 
ever  he  deems  that  the  availability  of  out¬ 
side  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 
program  or  center  development,  or  in 
strengthening  relationships  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or 
groups  engaged  in  related  activities.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  question  involving  the  Job  Corps; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  one  or  more  boards  or 
committees  under  this  section. 

“PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec¬ 
essary  action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap¬ 
plicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 
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“APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  in  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq.),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per¬ 
formed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap¬ 
ter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall 
be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘employee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions 
of  that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as 
follows : 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall 
not  include  any  act  or  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;  and 

“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is 
terminated. 

“(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  conservation  or  training  cen¬ 
ter  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

“POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  118. (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  ap¬ 
plicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  dis¬ 
closures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti¬ 
tutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  en¬ 
rollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  en¬ 
rollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  po¬ 
litical  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer, 
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employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
it  in  an  amount  of  not  exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above  forty- 
five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  Job 
Corps  centers. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training, 
at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

“j^c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  di¬ 
rect  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  en¬ 
rollee. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en¬ 
rollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis¬ 
cipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac¬ 
tions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con¬ 
solidated  as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth 
and  Adults 

"statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work-experience  and  work¬ 
training  opportunities,  together  with  related 
services  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low- 
income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their 
education,  and  to  help  unemployed,  under¬ 
employed,  or  other  low-income  and  severely 
disadvantaged  persons,  both  young  and 
adult,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive 
employment,  with  maximum  opportunities 
for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs 
which  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems, 
including  programs  using  both  public  and 
private  resources  to  overcome  the  complex 
problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
in  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  un¬ 
employment,  underemployment,  and  low  in¬ 
come. 

"neighborhood  youth  corps 
“Sec.  121.  The  Director  may  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for — 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in 
such  grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main¬ 
tain  attendance  in  school;  and 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  in¬ 
dividuals  (aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  enrollment)  with  useful 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training, 
combined  where  needed  with  educational 


and  training  assistance,  including  basic  lit¬ 
eracy  and  occupational  training,  designed  to 
assist  those  individuals  to  develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential. 

"community  employment  and  training 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  community  employ¬ 
ment  and  training  projects.  These  projects 
shall  provide  work  experience,  on-the-job, 
or  work  training  for  unemployed,  underem¬ 
ployed,  or  low-income  persons  (including 
projects  involving  both  adults  and  youths 
age  sixteen  or  over) .  They  shall  be  designed 
to  assist  participants  to  secure  or^qualifying 
for — 

“(1)  permanent,  meaningful  employment 
without  further  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and 

“(2)  wherever  possible,  entry-level  jobs  in¬ 
volving  the  use  or  acquisition  of  skills  needed 
for  subprofessional  or  other  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  offering  promise  of  regular  or  con¬ 
tinued  advancement. 

“(b)  Where  feasible  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (a),  projects 
under  this  section  shall  be  designed  so  that 
participants  acquire  work  skills  or  experience 
in  activities  that  involve,  or  will  lead  to 
permanent  employment  in,  fields  where 
there  are  critical  or  unmet  community  needs. 
These  fields  may  include,  without  limitation, 
the  management,  conservation,  or  devel¬ 
opment  of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas,  public  parks,  highways,  or  other 
lands;  neighborhood  redevelopment;  the 
provision  of  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
public  safety  services;  or  other  activities 
directed  to  bettering  or  beautifying  a  com¬ 
munity  or  area  or  improving  its  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition. 

“(c)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  in¬ 
clude  related  supportive  services,  including 
basic  education,  occupational  training, 
health  services,  and  special  counseling,  as 
needed  to  assist  participants  to  attain  the 
objectives  described  in  subsection  (a) . 

“(d)  In  determining  whether,  in  what 
amount  and  on  what  conditions,  to  assist 
projects  or  parts  of  projects  otherwise  elig¬ 
ible  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consider — 

“(1)  in  all  cases,  the  degree  to  which 
efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  assurances 
of  regular  employment  at  the  earliest  feas¬ 
ible  time,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
project  has  been  developed  and  realistically 
structured  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  de¬ 
sires,  needs,  and  capabilities  of  participants; 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  involving  activities  related  to  physi¬ 
cal  improvements,  whether  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  substantially  used  by  the  low- 
income  persons  and  families  or  will  contrib¬ 
ute  substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in 
areas  or  neighborhoods  having  concentra¬ 
tions  of  low-income  persons  and  families; 

“(3)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  involving  the  development  of  entry- 
level  employment  opportunities,  the  extent 
to  which  the  proposed  activities  will  not 
only  benefit  those  directly  participating  but 
will  also  contribute  or  give  promise  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new 
methods  of  structuring  jobs  or  providing 
job  ladder  opportunities,  the  development 
and  recognition  of  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons,  or 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  in  the 
community  to  employment  and  advance¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  persons. 

“SPECIAL  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
necessary  financial  assistance,  as  provided 
in  this  section,  to  meet  costs  of  developing, 
planning,  and  carrying  out  projects  which 
are  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  some  of 
the  critical  problems  facing  urban  areas, 
and  to  stimulate  the  fuller  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  resources  which  are  or  can 
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be  made  available  in  those  areas  to  permit 
a  substantial  increase  in  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“(b)  Projects  under  this  section  must — 

“(1)  be  carried  on  in  an  urban  area  or 
neighborhood  (defined  without  regard  to  po¬ 
litical  or  other  subdivision  boundaries)  hav¬ 
ing  especially  large  concentrations  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  underemployed,  or  low-income  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  be  primarily  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  such  individuals  residing  in 
such  areas; 

“  (2)  be  supported  by  specific  commitments 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  employers  in  the  community,  including 
assurances  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  permanent  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  been  or  will  be  developed  that  are 
commensurate  with  the  size,  scope,  schedule, 
and  objectives  of  the  program. 

“(3)  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  use 
of  resources  under  other  programs  relating 
to  the  training  of  individuals  to  improve  or 
restore  their  employability,  including  com¬ 
mitments  of  specific  training  opportunities 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962; 

“(4)  be  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are  ex¬ 
tended,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  most  severe¬ 
ly  disadvantaged  individuals  who  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected,  given  the  other  services 
or  support  available,  to  benefit  from  such 
training; 

“(5)  include  or  provide  for  expanded,  more 
intensive,  or  improved  supportive  services 
not  generally  available,  including  day  care 
for  children,  transportation,  job  orientation, 
health  services,  and  intensive  and  continu¬ 
ing  counseling,  both  before  and  after  job 
placement,  as  necessary  to  assist  partici¬ 
pants  to  develop  necessary  job  attitudes  and 
the  capability  to  secure,  hold,  and  advance 
in  regular  competitive  employment; 

“(6)  comply  with  other  requirements  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director  to  assure  that  pro¬ 
grams  are  realistically  structured  to  take 
account  of  the  desires,  needs  and  capabilities 
of  participants;  are  directed  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  specific,  measurable  goals  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  adequate  provisions  for  continuing 
local  evaluation;  are  supported  by  assurances 
of  needed  cooperation  from  all  relevant  State 
or  local  governmental  and  private  agencies; 
and  will  otherwise  be  administered  and  car¬ 
ried  on  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

“(c)  In  addition  to  necessary  costs  of  de¬ 
veloping  or  planning  projects,  financial  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
meet — 

“(1)  costs  of  initiating  or  expanding  proj¬ 
ects  or  activities  which  are  eligible  for  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  other  sections  of  this 
part; 

“(2)  costs  of  expanding  projects  or  activi¬ 
ties  under  other  programs  related  to  the 
training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  or  restoring  employability; 

“(3)  costs  of  providing  required  suppor¬ 
tive  services  not  otherwise  available;  and 

“(4)  such  other  costs  of  administering, 
coordinating,  or  evaluating  projects,  includ¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  necessary  related  equip¬ 
ment  or  facilities,  as  may  be  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  in  regulations  of  the  Director. 

“COORDINATION 

“Sec.  124.  Programs  under  this  part  shall 
be  carried  on  with  appropriate  asistance  from 
other  Federal  agencies  having  related  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
local  and  community  programs,  including 
maximum  coordination  with  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  They  shall  include  necessary 
arrangements  to  best  assure  that  individuals 
are  recruited,  referred,  and  provided  with 
training,  work  experience,  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  manner  that  most  accurately 
reflects  each  person’s  capacity  to  benefit 
from  several  programs  authorized  under  this 
title  and  from  other  programs  available  to 
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him  which  provide  services  designed  to  en¬ 
hance  or  restore  employability. 

‘‘PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS:  APPLICATION  OF 
FEDERAL  LAWS 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  un¬ 
der  this  part  must  be  individuals  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 
For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
participation  in  programs  under  this  part, 
any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from 
a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives 
cash  welfare  payments. 

“(b)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

“GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  APPROVAL 

“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
that — 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  thf  participant; 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

“EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assistance  under  sections  121 
and  122  among  the  States.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 

“(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123;  but  not 
more  than  12  ]/2  per  centum  of  the  funds  so 
reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di¬ 
rectly,  through  contracts  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements)  such  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  training  for  personnel  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  initiation 
or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  this 
part.  He  shall,  in  exercising  this  authority, 
give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
rural  areas,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  pro¬ 
cedures  and  other  technical  requirements 
wherever  feasible;  developing  model  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects;  assisting  rural  areas  to 
secure  or  better  use  resources  under  other 
programs'  relating  to  increasing  or  restoring 
employability  and  to  combine  those  with 
projects  or  programs  under  this  part;  and 
generally  assisting  agencies  in  rural  areas  to 
develop  and  carry  on  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  consistent  with  local  conditions. 
“limitations  of  federal  assistance 

“Sec.  129.  (a)  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  121,  122,  and  123  of  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 


cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including 
costs  of  administration.  The  Director  may, 
however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  that 
percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  training 
projects  with  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  may 
authorize  or  enter  into  agreements  to  pay 
reasonable  training  costs,  but  not  wages  paid 
to  participants  for  services  performed. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part 
are  carried  on  subject  to  adequate  internal 
controls,  accounting  requiremenets,  and 
rules  governing  personnel  standards  and  pol¬ 
icies  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
promote  efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

“(d)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  extended  only  to  projects  which  are 
sponsored  by  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  The  Director  may,  however,  con¬ 
tract  in  special  cases  for  the  carrying  out  of 
projects  or  parts  of  projects  by  other  private 
organizations  where  he  finds  such  a  contract 
to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and 
economy  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part. 
“evaluation 

“Sec.  130.  The  Director  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs 
under  this  title,  including  their  effectiveneess 
in  achieving  stated  goals  and  their  impact 
on  other  related  programs.  He  may,  for  this 
purpose,  contract  for  independent  evalua¬ 
tions  of  those  programs  or  individual 
projects.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMU¬ 
NITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  and  programs,  pre¬ 
scribes  the  structure  and  describes  the  func¬ 
tions  of  community  action  agencies,  and  au¬ 
thorizes  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projects  and 
activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State, 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal 
of  enabling  low-income  families,  and  low- 
income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self- 
sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  pro¬ 
mote,  as  methods  of  achieving  a  better 
focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of  individ¬ 
ual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

“(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this 
assistance  through  the  efforts  of  local  offi¬ 
cials  organizations  and  interested  and  af¬ 
fected  citizens  can  be  made  more  respon¬ 
sible  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

“(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of 
services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals  to  overcome  particular  problems  in 
a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  sup¬ 
ports  their  progress  in  overcoming,  related 
problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  in¬ 
novative  approaches  in  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effective 
methods  of  employing  available  resources; 
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“(4)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advance¬ 
ment  and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  their  intended  benefi¬ 
ciaries;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials,  pri¬ 
vate  religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more 
active  role  for  business,  labor,  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  able  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  influence  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern  to 
the  poor. 

“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

“establishment  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies;  community  action  programs 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Director  shall  encourage 
communities  to  establish  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  to  be  known  as  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies.  A  community  action 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for,  and  must  be 
capable  of,  planning,  coordinating,  evaluat¬ 
ing,  and  administering  a  program,  to  be 
known  as  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  program  is  a  community 
based  and  operated  program — 

“(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com¬ 
ponents  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  services 
and  activities  having  a  measurable  and  po¬ 
tentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  com¬ 
munity  where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute 
problem; 

“(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

“(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supple¬ 
mentary  criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre¬ 
scribe  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  standards 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which 
will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“(c)  The  community  in  which  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  is  established  to  carry  on 
a  community  action  program  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or  other 
governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation, 
or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (whether  or 
not  its  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of 
any  political  subdivision) ;  but  it  must  in 
any  event  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective  program 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

“structure  of  community  action  agencies 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  established  and  constructed 
so  as  to  assure  broad,  continuing,  and  effec¬ 
tive  community  participation  in  all  phases 
of  the  community  action  program  for  which 
it  is  responsible,  and  to  assure  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  developed  and  implemented  is  fully 
responsive  to  community  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for 
this  purpose,  a  governing  board  organized  to 
provide  for  membership  of  the  chief  elected 
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official  or  officials  of  the  community  and 
other  appropriate  public  officials,  or  their 
representatives,  of  officials  or  representatives 
of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  ap¬ 
propriate  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  board  shall  be  per¬ 
sons  chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the 
community.  All  members  of  the  governing 
board  selected  to  represent  specific  geographic 
areas  within  a  community  must  reside 
in  the  areas  they  represent.  Each  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  shall  establish  procedures 
by  which  community  agencies  and  represent¬ 
ative  groups  of  the  poor,  including  but  not 
limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly  and 
(where  applicable)  rural  residents,  which 
feel  themselves  inadequately  represented 
may  petition  for  the  representation  they  con¬ 
sider  appropriate. 

‘‘(b)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  po¬ 
sitions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro¬ 
gram  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro¬ 
posals  for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

“SPECIFIC  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordi¬ 
nating,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  charter 
or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contrac¬ 
tor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  a  community  action  program. 
A  community  action  agency  must  also  be 
empowered  to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele¬ 
gations  covering  component  projects  in  all 
cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  pro¬ 
gram  objectives. 

“(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

“(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program,  including  actions  to 
develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  re¬ 
sources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer  as¬ 
sistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  community  agencies  and  offi¬ 
cials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  exist¬ 
ing  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improv¬ 
ing  day-to-day  communication,  closing  serv¬ 
ice  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  opportunities 
to  low-income  individuals  for  regular  employ¬ 


ment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  for  which  those  community  agencies 
and  officials  are  responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  providing  central  or  common  services 
that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of  re¬ 
lated  programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  other  programs,  and  filling  gaps 
pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
those  programs. 

"(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  interests,  providing 
for  their  regular  participation  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  en¬ 
able  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to 
secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  assist¬ 
ance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in 
support  of  the  community  action  program 
which  will  result  in  the  additional  use  of 
private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a 
view  to  such  things  as  developing  new  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  stimulating  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  have  a  measurable  impact  in 
reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas 
of  concentrated  poverty,  and  providing 
methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas 
can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and 
institutions  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
of  common  concern. 

“state  and  regional  agencies 

“Sec.  213.  A  State  or  regional  agency  may 
be  a  community  action  agency  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  programs  in  a  number  of  rural  areas 
or  smaller  communities  if  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  that  the  agency  is  structured  and 
capable  of  operating  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including  the 
participation  and  representation  require¬ 
ments  of  section  211(a),  and  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  State  or.  regional  program  in  the 
areas  or  communities  concerned  is  justified 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

“administrative  standards 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appropri¬ 
ate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  which  will  as¬ 
sure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance 
effectively,  efficiently  and  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  fam¬ 
ily  favoritism.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry 
out  this  section,  which  shall  include  rules 
to  assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities 
or  operations  involving  the  use  of  authority 
or  funds  for  which  it  is  responsible.  And 
each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds 
or  exercising  authority  for  which  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  rules  designed  to  establish  specific 
standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases, 
travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other 
employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only  per¬ 
sons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with 
competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  impartial  procedures  calculated  to  im¬ 


prove  agency  performance  and  effectiveness; 
to  guard  against  personal  or  financial  con¬ 
flicts  of  interests;  and  to  define  employee 
duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating, 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  is  in  violation  of 
law. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a) , 
which  shall  include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activi¬ 
ties  and  elections  referred  to  in  section  603 
(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  binding 
on  all  agencies  carrying  on  community  action 
program  activities  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate, 
establish  special  simplified  requirements  for 
smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating  in 
rural  areas.  These  special  requirements 
shall  not,  however,  affect  the  applicability 
of  rules  governing  conflicts  of  interest,  use 
of  position  or  authority  for  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action, 
regardless  of  customary  practices  or  rules 
among  agencies  in  the  community.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  providing  assistance  to  activities 
which  may  be  included  in  community  action 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maxi¬ 
mum  consistency  between  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  or  followed  by  those 
agencies  and  those  prescribed  under  this 
section. 

“EVALUATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  215.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in 
which  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in 
the  community  and  the  probable  capacity  of 
the  agency  to  undertake  an  efficient  and 
effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the 
.purposes  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  sup¬ 
plementing  that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis¬ 
charged  its  specific  functions  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those 
standards  he  shall  consider,  but  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the 
number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families 
served  and  seeking  to  be  served  and  the 
length  of  their  participation;  the  extent  to 
which  those  persons  and  families  have  been 
aided  in  establishing  specific  goals  and  have 
in  fact  attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to 
which  resources  have  been  commmitted 
which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions 
required  by  this  title;  the  degree  to  which 
full  use  has  been  made  of  sources  of  financial 
assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree 
to  which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations, 
including  the  poor  and  area  representatives, 
have  actively  participated  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  the  program  in  ques¬ 
tion;  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  follow- 
through  arrangements  among  agencies  op¬ 
erating  different  components  and  related 
agencies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent 
to  which  activities  of  approaches  initiated 
as  part  of  the  program  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the 
community. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  under¬ 
taken  directly  by  him  or  by  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for, 
or  require  community  action  agencies  to 
provide  for,  independent  evaluations.  Where 
appropriate,  he  may  also  require  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  to  establish  an  independ- 
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ent  group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Programs  and  Related  Ac¬ 
tivities 

“development  op  community  action 
programs 

“Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  to  assist  them  in  developing  community 
action  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  includ¬ 
ing  assistance  to  local  governments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  planning  activities  and  organi¬ 
zational  changes  to  support  or  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

“general  provisions  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  community  action  programs, 
the  Director  may  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  by  community  action  agencies  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plan¬ 
ning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall 
administration  responsibilities  as  described  in 
part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  approved 
program  components  which  are  necessary  for 
a  fully  effective  program  and  for  which  as¬ 
sistance  is  not  available,  as  needed,  from 
other  sources.  These  component  projects 
may  involve,  without  limitation,  activities 
providing  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  families 
and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain  mean¬ 
ingful  employment;  to  make  better  use  of 
available  income  in  connection  with  efforts 
for  self-advancement;  to  attain  basic  educa¬ 
tional  skills  needed  for  employment,  family 
self-help,  or  successful  participation  in 
school;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain 
housing  required  for  a  suitable  living  en¬ 
vironment;  to  undertake  family  planning 
consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make 
more  frequent  and  effective  use  of  programs 
available  to  help  in  overcoming  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
specific  low-income  groups,  such  as  the  very 
young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
and  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  but 
shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to 
foster  family  participation  and  progress. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  other  than  a  community  action 
agency  for  activities  of  the  kind  described  in 
subsection  (a)  where  he  determines,  after 
receiving  and  considering  comments  of  the 
community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  the  granting  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  and  that  such  action  would  be  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  polices  applicable  to  this 
title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces¬ 
sary  rules  or  regulations  governing  applica¬ 
tions  for  assistance  under  this  section  to  as¬ 
sure  that  every  reasonable*  effort  is  made  by 
each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local 
public  officials  and  agencies  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  having  a  direct  or  substantial  interest 
in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of 
cooperation  and  possible  duplication  prior  to 
its  submission. 

“SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 


programs  under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not 
be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use  of 
authorities  under  sections  220  and  221,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance  to  components  or  proj¬ 
ects  based  on  models  developed  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only 
with  respect  to  programs  which  (1)  involve 
activities  which  can  be  incorporated  into  or 
be  closely  coordinated  with  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs,  (2)  involve  signifiant  new 
combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  inno¬ 
vative  approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in 
a  way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  assistance  or  activities  contemplated,  most 
fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and 
efficient  administration,  the  Director  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local 
projects  initiated  under  such  special  pro¬ 
grams;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  maimer  that 
will  encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  assisted  projects  in  community 
action  programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
possible  duplication  and  promoting  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  use  of  common  facilities  and 
services,  better  assisting  persons  or  fam¬ 
ilies  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  other¬ 
wise  securing  from  the  funds  committed  the 
greatest  possible  impact  in  promoting  family 
and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  include  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

“(1)A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project 
Headstart’  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance  which  will  provide  such  compre¬ 
hensive  heaifch,  nutritional,  education,  so¬ 
cial,  and  other  services,  as  the  Director  finds 
will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  po¬ 
tential,  together  with  appropriate  activities 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of 
such  children  and  permit  the  effective  use 
of  parent  services. 

“(2)  A  ‘legal  services  program’  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per¬ 
sons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
vices  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information,  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  cause  fo  justice  among  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of 
a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to 
assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  pro¬ 
posed  project  for  legal  advice  and  repre¬ 
sentation  are  afforded  an  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved 
or  funded. 

“  (3)  A  ‘comprehensive  health  services  pro¬ 
gram’  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
comprehensive  health  services  projects  fo¬ 
cused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services 
for  the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  de¬ 
signed — 

“(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited 
to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services;  and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of 
such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  included  within,  ar¬ 
rangements  for  providing  employment,  edu- 
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cation,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by 
the  families  and  individuals  served. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full 
costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  on  under  competent  professional 
supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  related  services  are  furnished  all  as¬ 
sistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for 
participation  in  the  program  and  for  the 
necessary  continuation  of  those  related 
services. 

“(4)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward 
Bound’  designed  to  generate  skills  and  moti¬ 
vation  necessary  for  success  in  education  be¬ 
yond  high  school  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  and  inadequate  sec- 
.ondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
They  must  include  a  curriculum  designed 
to  develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed  for  postsecondary  education  success, 
necessary  health  services  and  such  recrea¬ 
tional  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as 
the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in 
connection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will  sup¬ 
plement  or  improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  subsection  (a)  by  other  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delega¬ 
tions  of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
include  essential  training,  research,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  directly  related  to  program 
development  and  implementation,  and  funds 
allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted 
and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise  provided 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  training,  re¬ 
search,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section,  including 
their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro¬ 
grams.  For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  ap¬ 
propriate  with  State  agencies,  in  order  to 
provide  wherever  feasible  for  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  objective  evaluation  studies  on  a  Na¬ 
tional  or  State  basis.  The  reports  of  such 
studies,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Director  and  other  agencies,  if  any,  thereon, 
shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

“allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on 

ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  220  and  221,  and  for  special  program 
projects  referred  to  in  section  222(a),  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the 
Director  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according 
to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also  re- 
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serve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  those 
sums  for  allotment  In  accordance  with  such 
criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the 
relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be 
reallotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments,  but  with  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments  to  assure  that  any 
amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  other  States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  in  section  222(a).  This 
allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  or 
it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  di¬ 
rected,  except  that  in  no  event  may  more 
than  12(4  per  centum  of  the  funds  for 
any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  or  other  agency  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost 
of  the  assisted  programs  or  activities,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  The  Director  may,  however, 
approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centages  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor  within  the  community  will  not  be 
diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contribu¬ 
tions  required  under  subsection  (c)  or  other¬ 
wise  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina¬ 
tions  covering  situations  where  a  strict  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  requirement  would  result 
in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

"technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  commu¬ 
nities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  admin¬ 
istering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special  as¬ 
signments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  as¬ 
sist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 


functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity; 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

"STATE  agency  assistance 

“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those  agencies — 

“(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activ¬ 
ities  related  to  this  title; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to 
promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title;  and 

“(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  admin¬ 
istrative  requirements  that  operate  to  im¬ 
pede  State  level  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  title,  and  in  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming 
those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  programs  or  activities  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
agencies. 

"research  and  pilot  programs 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
approaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over¬ 
all  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The 
plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication  among 
similar  activities  or  projects  and  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any 
research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  one  or  more  programs  for  which 
those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part  of 
the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or 
in  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section, 
of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the 
findings  derived  from  those  activities,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  indicating  the  time 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in 
which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and 
findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a) . 

"Part  D — General  and  Technical 
Provisions 
“rural  areas 

"Sec.  240.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un¬ 
der  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec¬ 
tion  222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon¬ 


sive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a) ,  of 
a  program  of  research  and  pilot  project  ac¬ 
tivities  specifically  focused  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority 
to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance 
under  Federal  programs  which  are  related 
to  this  title  but  which  are  not  generally 
utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  or  simplified  procedures, 
forms,  guidelines,  model  components,  and 
model  programs  for  use  in  rural  areas. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  within  the  States  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of 
(1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those 
with  children;  (2)  unemployed  persons;  (3) 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations;  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5) 
adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu¬ 
cation;  and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 
service. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  assistance  so 
granted  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote 
adherence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  early  establishment  of  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  fos¬ 
tering  cooperation  in  situations  where  it  may 
contribute  to  new  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  between  larger  urban  communities 
with  concentrations  of  low-income  persons 
and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  fami¬ 
lies  have  recently  resided. 

“COORDINATION - FEDERAL  AGENCIES;  USE  OF 

STATE  FUNDS 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  community  action  programs. 
The  Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  for  advice,  information,  or  assist¬ 
ance,  including  the  establishment  of  working 
groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with 
specific  problems  of  coordination  arising  un¬ 
der  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  Co¬ 
operative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  include 
evaluation  of  local  programs  on  a  common 
or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist  particular 
communities  in  overcoming  problems  arising 
out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  in 
developing  long-range  plans  where  justified 
by  prior  progress. 

“(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  to  a  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  be  established  according  to  the 
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proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  eacb 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad¬ 
ministering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

“SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

“Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  purpose  of  carying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so 
disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

“fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 

“Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to 
any  agency  deceiving  financial  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the 
assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  accounting  system  with  internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the 
accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  internal  controls  established  there¬ 
under  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
statement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) . 
Promptly  after  the  completion  of  the  survey, 
the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of 
findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  and 
internal  controls  meet  those  standards  and, 
if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  as¬ 
sisted  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  neces¬ 
sary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period, 
the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit 
of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
suoh  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis 


of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  whether 
any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  dis¬ 
allowance,  the  Director  may  seek  recovery 
of  the  sums  involved  by  appropriate  means, 
including  court  action  or  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  required  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with 
the  same  agency  or  organization  which  is 
then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounta¬ 
bility,  and  the  effective  and  efficient  handling 
of  funds  in  connection  with  programs  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate 
requirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components 
of  community  action  programs  receiving  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  under  this  title,  including 
provision  for  the  periodic  reprograming  and 
supplementation  of  assistance  previously 
provided. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

“(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  members  of 
groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal 
contributions  requirements  of  section  223 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Director  may, 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels, 
application  of  the  foregoing  restriction  would 
greatly  impair  program  effectiveness  or  other¬ 
wise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  dele¬ 
gate  agency  in  connection  with  a  program 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  from  serving  on  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  which  does  not  have  any  authority 
or  powers  in  connection  with  a  program 
assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam¬ 
ily  planning  services,  including  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  family  planning  information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
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available  to  all  low  income  individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  part  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The 
Director  shall  require,  in  connection  with 
any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or 
supplies  which  that  individual  indicates  is 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philoso¬ 
phical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  title  to  provide  general 
aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  reme¬ 
dial,  and  other  noncurricular  assistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consider¬ 
ation  to  programs  which  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  set¬ 
tlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“duration  of  program 
“Sec.  245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  part  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - RURAL  AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  in¬ 
serting  immediately  under  the  title  heading 
a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — Rural 
Loans  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
heading  immediately  before  section  302  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading  to 
read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low-income 
rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of 
loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining 
their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  word  “principal”  after  the 
word  “aggregate”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306,  and 
amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and 
Other  Seasonally  Employed,  Farm¬ 
workers  and  Their  Families 

“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  improve  their  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  and  technological  society. 

“FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
may  include  projects  or  activities — 

“(1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
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their  families,  such  as  day  care  for  children, 
education,  health  services,  improved  housing 
and  sanitation,  legal  advice  and  representa¬ 
tion,  and  consumer  training  and  counseling : 

“(2)  to  promote  increased  community  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  their  families;  and 

“(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  sea¬ 
sonal  farmworkers  through  education  and 
training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  in 
agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  opportunities  available  to  im¬ 
prove  their  well-being  and  self-sufficiency 
by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  or  by  participating  in  available  Gov¬ 
ernment  training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 

“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  part  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain 
its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  neces¬ 
sary  procedures  or  requirements  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried 
on  in  coordination  with  other  programs  or 
activities  providing  assistance  to  the  persons 
and  groups  served. 

"technical  assistance,  training,  and 

EVALUATION 

“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements,  such  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be 
required  to  implement  effectively  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  evaluation  of  projects  under  this  title 
and  may,  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure 
independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “four”  in  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“definitions 

“Sec.  609.  As  used  is  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and 
part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning  of  ‘State’  shall 
also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  223 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term  ‘United 
States’  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense 
includes  all  those  places  named  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  sentence,  and  all  other  places  conti¬ 
nental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when 
used  in  titles  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  assist¬ 
ance  advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con¬ 
tract,  but  does  not  include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 
and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a 
conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7), 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 

(c)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the”  immediately  before 
the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time 
that  word  appears. 

(d)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 


“transfer  of  funds 

"Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  such  program  or  activity, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  under  the  Act  may  be  transferred 
and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  ac¬ 
tivity  under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer 
shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts  other¬ 
wise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 

(e)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — - 

( 1 )  striking  out  section  604; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B— 
Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs” 
and  sections  611,  612,  613,  and  614;  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  B  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council,  provides  for  an 
information  center,  and  prescribes  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is 
to  promote  better  coordination  among  all 
programs  related  to  this  Act,  with  a  view  to 
making  those  programs  more  effective  in 
reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting 
State  and  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse 
Federal  programs  to  varying  local  problems 
and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  of  combining  complemen¬ 
tary  Federal  resources  in  the  solution  of 
specific  problems,  and  generally  improving 
cooperation  and  communication  among  all 
levels  of  government,  agencies,  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  matters  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“economic  opportunity  council 

“Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council.  The  Council 
shall  include  the  Director  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Selective  Service.  The  President, 
in  his  discretion,  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  the  ifiembership  of  the  Council  to 
take  account  of  changes  in  functions  or 
otherwise  assure  representation  on  the 
Council  that  will  best  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Each  member  shall  designate 
an  alternative  to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the 
event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the 
President  and  the  Director  in  carrying  out 
their  functions,  including  the  coordination 
of  antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the 
government.  In  doing  so,  the  Council 
shall — 

“(1)  advise  generally  on  the  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  related  to  this  Act; 

“(2)  review  and  make  recommendations, 
as  appropriate,  with  respect  to  major  policy 
issues  and  questions  of  basic  priorities  in¬ 
volving  the  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  this  Act; 

“(3)  initiate,  consider,  recommend,  and, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  arrange  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  specific  actions  or  projects  designed 
to  improve  coordination  among  programs 
related  to  this  Act;  and 

“(4)  provide  general  guidance  and  advice 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
information  center  provided  for  in  this  part 
and  assist  the  Director  in  making  the  center 
more  effective. 

“(c)  The  Council  may  be  provided  a  staff 


by  the  Director.  Employees  of  other  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  and  agencies  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  for 
temporary  assistance. 

“(d)  As  directed  by  the  President,  or  from 
time  to  time  as  it  deems  appropriate,  the 
Council  shall  report  to  the  President  con¬ 
cerning  specific  actions  which  it  has  taken, 
or  proposes  to  take,  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities.  To  the  extent  appropriate, 
a  report  of  the  Council’s  activities  shall  be 
reflected  in  the  Director’s  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  or  in  a 
separate  report  to  the  President  for  transmit¬ 
tal  to  the  Congress. 

"responsibilities  of  the  director 

“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President 
in  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

“(1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific 
coordination  problems  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own 
initiative;  and 

“(2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  activities  under  this  Act,  and  consult 
with  interested  agencies  and  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  State  agencies  described  in  section  231 
of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination 
problems  may  warrant  consideration  by  the 
Council  or  the  President  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  action  for 
overcoming  those  problems,  either  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies. 

"cooperation  of  federal  agencies 

“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administer¬ 
ing  programs  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
responsibilities;  and 

“(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law. 

“(b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may 
call  upon  Federal  agencies  to  supply  statis¬ 
tical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  partic¬ 
ular  programs  and  functions,  including  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agencies 
shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  or  in  support  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

"COMBINATIONS  AMONG  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficien¬ 
cies,  close  unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  gen¬ 
erally  promote  more  effective  administration, 
the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
supplement  one  another,  or  where  appropri¬ 
ate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and 
be  included  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in 
combination  with  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  case  of  other  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly 
provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities 
in  a  manner  which  encourages  combinations 
with  other  related  projects  and  activities, 
where  appropriate,  and  with  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  part,  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with 
a  view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups 
of  programs  which,  because  of  their  objec¬ 
tives,  or  similarities  in  target  groups  or  areas, 
are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations 
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accordingly  to  the  President  or  appropriate 
Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal 
agency  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  sec¬ 
tion.  and  developing  or  recommending  addi¬ 
tional  or  common  procedures,  as  appropri¬ 
ate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  may  he  Justified  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  respecting  such  consolidations 
to  the  Director  and  the  President. 

“INFORMATION  CENTER 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
and  operate  an  information  center  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use  is 
made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those 
programs  and  other  relevant  information  is 
readily  available  to  public  officials  and  oth¬ 
er  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information  as  described  above,  eith¬ 
er  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director’s  account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) , 
and  may  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations. 
In  connection  with  operation  of  the  center, 
the  Director  may  carry  on  research  or  studies 
concerning  the  improvement  of  information 
systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in 
which  data  generated  on  the  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal 
information  systems,  and  methods  by  which 
data  may  be  made  more  readily  available 
to  State  and  local  officials  or  used  to  further 
coordination  objectives. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  main¬ 
tain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  relating  to  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  establish  information  service  centers 
for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appro¬ 
priate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of 
programs  related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maxi¬ 
mum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  State  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  of  all  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guide¬ 
lines,  required  by  those  agencies  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  performance  of  their  responsibilities. 
“prohibition 

“Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new 
department  or  office  when  the  intended  func¬ 
tion  is  being  performed  by  an  existing  de¬ 
partment  or  office. 

“special  responsibilities:  training 
programs 

“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  Appropriate  to  im¬ 
plement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  (which  may  include  arrangements 
for  reimbursement),  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi¬ 


mum  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a) ;  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals 
being  trained. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  ‘programs 
related  to  this  Act’  and  ‘coordination’  shall 
include  the  programs  and  actions  described 
in  this  section: 

“(1)  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include 
programs  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs  which  have  ob¬ 
jectives  which  are,  in  whole  or  substantial 
part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  resources  under 
this  Act  to  assist  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to — 

“(A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  programs  in  reaching  and 
serving  the  poor,  such  as  actions:  to  extend 
services  to  new  areas,  provide  them  in  a 
common  place,  or  structure  them  so  that 
they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  require¬ 
ments  that  may  be  inappropriate  for  or  re¬ 
sult  in  unnecessary  hardship  to  disadvan¬ 
taged  persons  with  limited  education  or 
other  special  handicaps;  to  establish  com¬ 
mon  eligibility  standards  among  programs 
serving  substantially  similar  groups  or  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  same  areas;  or  to  develop 
methods  of  operation  or  administration  that 
will  provide  new  employment  incentives  or 
opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the 
State  or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance 
available  under  diverse  programs,  such  as 
actions  to  establish  procedures  for  coopera¬ 
tion  among  State  or  local  agencies  seeking 
assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  dup¬ 
lication  and  service  gaps  and  promoting 
common  or  complementary  priorities;  or  to 
modify  or  improve  technical  or  administra¬ 
tive  requirements  imposed  by  different  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  that  may  operate  to  increase 
unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities  for 
the  imaginative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or 
discourage  their  cooperation  with  one  an¬ 
other; 

“(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and 
efficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined 
use  of  Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to 
develop  new  methods  of  processing  requests 
for  assistance  or  granting  assistance  that 
will  enable  Federal  agencies  more  generally 
to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of  com¬ 
mon  objectives;  to  establish  common  priori¬ 
ties  for  purposes  of  program  planning,  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  activities;  and  to 
effect  combinations  among  or  redirect  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  or  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication 
and  general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to 
strengthen  ties  among  regional  offices  of 
different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such 
offices  and  other  regional  agencies  or  orga¬ 
nizations;  to  develop  and  improve  proce- 
duces  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  to¬ 
gether  in  promulgating  or  making  available 
items  of  information,  including  information 
as  to  the  availability  and  allocation  of  funds, 
which  are  closely  related  to  one  another  for 
purposes  of  State  or  local  planning  and  budg¬ 
eting;  or  to  develop  procedures  by  which 
State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal 
policy  decisions,  including  decisions  on  rec¬ 
ommended  legislation,  affecting  their  capac¬ 
ity  to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively.” 
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amendment  to  title  vn 
Sec.  106.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 
“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  incentives  to  welfare  recipients  to 
participate  in  programs  under  this  Act  which 
are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  to  complete  such  programs 
and  become  self-supporting  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time. 

“state  plans 

“Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  titles  I,  TV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  include  provisions 
consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under 
this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — - 
“(a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any 
aid  or  assistance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“(b)  ‘Trainee’  shall  mean  any  person  en¬ 
rolled  in  any  program  under  title  I,  II,  or 
III-B  of  this  Act  or  employed  in  any  such 
program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  or  in 
any  other  combined  work-and-training  ca¬ 
pacity. 

“(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  mean  (1) 
any  amount  paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  program  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  121  of  the  Act 
(relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  for  youth  attending  school);  (2)  any 
amount  paid  under  this  Act  as  wages,  train¬ 
ing  allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a 
trainee;  and  (3)  the  net  income  derived,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eighteen  months  following  ini¬ 
tial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of 
this  Act,  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  as¬ 
sisted  farm  or  nonagricultural  enterprise. 

“(d)  ‘Poverty  line’  shall  mean  an  amount 
of  monthly  income  determined  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  representing  an  approximation  of  the 
minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it 
can  live  out  of  poverty. 

“attribution  of  income 
“Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  no  payment 
made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
trainee  shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  re¬ 
sources  of  any  other  individual  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI, 
or  XIX  except  to  the  extent  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  available  to  or  used  for  the 
benefit  of  such  other  individual. 

“amount  of  public  assistance 
“Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  payable  for  any  month  to  any  person 
having  qualifying  income  shall  be  the  higher 
of  (1)  the  amount  determined  under  the 
State  plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or 
(2)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b) . 

“(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance 
which  is  payable  for  any  month  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  receives  qualifying  income  shall  be 
computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as 
follows  : 

“(1)  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  ex¬ 
cluding  assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be 
computed  under  the  State  plan  as  if  the 
qualifying  income  had  not  been  received  (and 
without  any  provision  for  expenses  connected 
with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

“(2)  The  qualifying  income  for  the  month 
shall  be  converted  into  a  percentage  of  the 
monthly  poverty  line. 

“(3)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  pay¬ 
able  (other  than  assistance  for  medical  care) 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
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(1)  above,  reduced  by  the  percentage  deter¬ 
mined  under  clause  (2)  or,  if  the  State  plan 
so  provides  by  eight-tenths  of  that  percent¬ 
age. 

“(4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan. 
In  States  where  the  plan  provides  that  as¬ 
sistance  for  medical  care  depends  upon  eli¬ 
gibility  for  other  public  assistance,  such  eli¬ 
gibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

"(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family 
receives  qualifying  income,  the  qualifying 
income  of  all  members  of  the  family  shall  be 
aggregated  in  determining  the  percentage  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2).  The  fore¬ 
going  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  cases  in 
which  its  application  would  be  inconsistent 
with  section  704. 

"savings  provision 

“Sec.  706.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  705  become  effective  in  his 
State,  a  trainee’s  public  assistance  is  being 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  prior  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so 
computed  until  (1)  his  rights  under  the 
prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  he  completes  his 
participation  in  the  particular  program  in 
which  he  Is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs 
sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he  receives  additional 
qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  705.” 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section  701 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  the  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVT,  or  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1968,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment; 
nor  shall  funds  be  withheld  from  any  such 
State  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the  State 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
such  amendment  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  after  the  State  legislature 
next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

“STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fulltime  volunteer  service,  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  part-time  or  short-term  community 
volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and 
responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  coordination  of  volunteer 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol¬ 
unteers  in- part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and 
as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  among  migrant  workers,  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu¬ 
man  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for 
self-advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 

“AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  FULL-TIME 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec,  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed¬ 


eral,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volun¬ 
teers  to  work — 

“(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

“(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under 
treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their 
construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds; 
and 

“(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the 
Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor. 

“TERMS  OF  SERVICE 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  to  combating  poverty. 
This  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live 
among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the 
people  served,  and  to  remain  available  for 
service  without  regard  to  regular  working 
hours,  at  all  times  during  their  term  of 
service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of 
leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex¬ 
cluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Di¬ 
rector  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment 
to  enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods 
of  service  of  not  less  than  two  months 
where  he  determines  that  tihs  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act,'  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion. 

"support  of  full-time  volunteers 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  him, 
have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers 
such  living,  travel  (including  travel  to  and 
from  the  place  of  training) ,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equip¬ 
ment,  subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  den¬ 
tal  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582) . 


“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  combating  poverty  as  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs 

“COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and 
personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for 
enrollment  under  section  810,  and  in  their 
home  or  nearby  communities,  in  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that 
are  undertaken  in  connection  with  these 
programs.  These  projects  may  include,  with¬ 
out  limitation,  activities  designed  (1)  to  en¬ 
courage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  upon  programs  designed  to 
aid  youth  or  promote  child  development; 

(2)  to  encourage  persons  with  needed  man¬ 
agerial,  professional  or  technical  skills  to 
contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for  the 
development  or  betterment  of  neighborhoods 
or  areas  having  especially  large  concentra¬ 
tions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  helping  residents  of  those  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  competence 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and 
private  resources  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  available  or  used  for  those  programs;  and 

(3)  to  assist  existing  national  and  local 
agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volun¬ 
teers  to  obtain  volunteer  services  more 
readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short-term 
training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvan¬ 
taged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or 
allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  the 
project. 

“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other¬ 
wise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in 
providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruitment, 
referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such  person. 

“SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 

“COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  an¬ 
other,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
national  programs.  These  steps  shall  in¬ 
clude,  to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  pro¬ 
mote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun- 
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teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized 
under  part  A  in  providing  necessary  support 
to  programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to 
encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full-time 
volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  national  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volun¬ 
teer  services  in  those  programs  and  establish¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  nec¬ 
essary  preservice  orientation  or  training  of 
part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

“participation  op  older  persons 

“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible 
participation  of  older  persons  in  the  various 
programs  and  activities  authorized  under 
this  title. 

“APPLICATION  OP  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  services  or  training, 

(1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
chapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work¬ 
ers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

“(b)  All  support,  including  transportation 
provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title,  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  of  volunteers  super¬ 
vised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 
"duration  of  program 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize 
by  law.” 

TITLE  II— SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DISAD¬ 
VANTAGED  CHILDREN 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Summer  Camp  Act  of  1967”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  Millions  of  acres  of  forest  and 
park  lands  throughout  the  Nation  are  the 
property  of  all  the  people.  Yet  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  poverty  frequently  prevent  the 
utilization  of  these  lands  by  those  most  in 
need,  particularly  disadvantaged  children 
who  would  benefit  from  outdoor  and  camp¬ 
ing  experiences.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 


title  to  provide  and  assist  in  the  provision 
of  camp  facilities  which  permit  greater  use 
of  such  public  lands  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  administration  in  behalf  of  these 
children. 

BASIC  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Director”)  may  allocate  funds  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend  financial 
assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies, 
to  enable  them  to  provide  camp  facilities  for 
use  by  disadvantaged  children.  The  follow¬ 
ing  basic  conditions  shall  apply  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  authority — 

(1)  the  facilities  (except  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  with  access  roads,  utility 
lines,  or  similar  installations)  must  be  on 
public  lands; 

(2)  the  facilities  must  be  so  located  in  re¬ 
lation  to  population  centers  as  to  permit 
their  efficient,  meaningful,  and  substantial 
use  in  connection  with  camping  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  for  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren;  and 

(3)  the  facilities  must  be  provided  and 
operated  subject  to  a  use  plan,  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  section  205,  which  pro¬ 
vides  reasonable  assurance  of  their  continu¬ 
ing  availability,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
one  or  more  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  for  such  camping  programs, 
projects,  or  activities. 

ALLOCATION  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  may  be  allocated  by  the  Director 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  In¬ 
terior,  or  to  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
camp  facilities  on  public  lands  under  their 
administration,  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  lands  which  are  determined 
by  the  Director  and  the  head  of  that  agency 
to  be  appropriate  for  use  in  providing  camp 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  may 
also  be  provided,  by  grant  or  contract,  to 
State  or  local  public  agencies  responsible  for 
administration  of  public  lands  and  having 
the  legal,  technical,  and  financial  capacity  to 
undertake  projects  for  the  provision  of  camp 
facilities  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  allocated  to  a  Federal  agency, 
or  made  available  for  any  State  or  local 
project,  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  the  construction,  renovation,  or  im¬ 
provement  (including  furnishing  and  equip¬ 
ping)  of  camp  facilities; 

(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  privately 
owned  facilities  on  public  lands  which  are 
or  may  be  made  suitable  for  use  as  camp 
facilities;  and 

(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  camp  facilities  to  the  extent,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Director  and  the 
agency  concerned,  that  such  maintenance 
and  supervision  is  not  otherwise  available  or 
cannot  otherwise  be  reasonably  provided. 

(c)  Funds  allocated  or  made  available 
under  this  title  may  not  be  used  for  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  camping 
program  or  project,  nor  may  they  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  land;  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  their  use  in  acquiring  necessary 
rights  in  connection  with  access  roads,  utility 
lines,  or  similar  installations. 

USE  PLANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Funds  shall  not  be  allocated 
and  used  by  a  Federal  agency  for  any  facility, 
and  the  Director  shall  not  extend  financial 
assistance  to  any  State  or  local  agency  proj¬ 
ect,  unless  the  facility  or  project  is  covered 
by  a  use  plan  or  agreement  approved  by  the 
Director  in  accordance  with  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  facilities  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency,  the  plan  shall  contain  such 
information  and  understandings  concerning 
the  character  of  the  facility,  the  type  and 
extent  of  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  number 
and  nature  of  and  procedure  for  selecting 
sponsoring  organizations.  Conformity  with 
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the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  administer¬ 
ing  agency,  and  other  matters,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Director  and  the  head 
of  that  agency.  In  the  case  of  projects  of 
State  or  local  public  bodies,  the  plan  shall 
contain,  at  a  minimum,  information  and 
commitments  necessary  to  assure — 

(1)  that  the  facilities  will  be  adequate, 
and  reasonable  in  cost,  in  relation  to  their 
proposed  use; 

(2)  that  the  facilities  and  their  proposed 
use  will  comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  and  be  consistent  with  any  ap¬ 
plicable  plans  or  planning,  including  any 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  approved 
pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  that  the  facilities  will  be  available 
for  use  in  accordance  with  this  title  over  an 
appropriate  minimum  period,  consistent  with 
their  cost,  and  that  they  will  not  be  con¬ 
verted  to  any  other  use  during  that  period 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  and 
subject  to  such  additional  conditions  or  re¬ 
quirements  (which  may  include  required 
repayment  of  all  or  part  of  the  financial 
assistance,  as  determined  after  opportunity 
for  hearing)  as  the  Director  may  prescribe; 

(4)  that  the  agency  seeking  financial 
assistance  will  retain  sufficient  continuing 
control  over  the  facilities  to  assure  their 
continuing  use  in  accordance  with  this  title 
over  the  applicable  minimum  period;  and 

(5)  that  there  are  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  sponsoring  organizations  (which  may 
include  the  applicant  agency)  which  are  able 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
operating  or  coordinating  the  operation  of 
the  facilities  so  as  to  assure  their  effective 
and  efficient  use  for  camping  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children,  and  that  there  are 
adequate  methods  of  procedures  for  selecting 
those  sponsoring  organizations. 

(b)  The  Director  after  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  interested  Federal  agencies  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  additional  or  sup¬ 
plementary  requirements  or  criteria  for  use 
plans.  Such  regulations  may  include  de¬ 
scriptions  of  different  types  of  camping  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  facilities  provided  or  assist¬ 
ed  under  this  title  may  be  used,  general 
standards  for  these  various  types  of  pro¬ 
grams,  and  requirements  or  procedures  for 
Iselecting  sponsoring  organizations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  capacity  to  provide  or 
arrange  for  the  staff,  health  care,  food,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  other  supportive  services 
needed  for  such  programs.  The  regulations 
may  also  require  specific  approval  of  spon¬ 
soring  organizations  by  the  Director. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES  BY  OTHER  THAN  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

Sec.  206.  Facilities  provided  or  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  used  for  groups 
other  than  disadvantaged  children  unless 
it  is  determined,  by  the  Director  or  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
him  establishing  criteria  for  such  determi¬ 
nations,  that  the  facilities  would  otherwise 
not  be  adequately  utilized,  that  it  is  not 
reasonably  possible  to  expand  their  use  for 
disadvantaged  children,  and  that  use  by 
other  organizations  or  groups  would  not 
preclude  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  fullest 
practicable  use  of  the  facilities  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  children.  The  Director  shall  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Federal  agencies  concerned 
and,  where  feasible,  with  interested  State 
and  local  agencies  in  issuing  regulations  un¬ 
der  this  section.  Those  regulations  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  use  by  groups  other  than  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  on  a  fee  basis,  and  may 
require  in  the  case  of  any  State  or  local  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  that  fees  so  collected  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  title. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

Sec.  207.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  encourage  the  provision,  main¬ 
tenance,  supervision,  and  use  of  camp  facil- 
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ities  in  a  manner  that  will  promote  new  or 
additional  employment  or  training  opportu¬ 
nities  for  low-income  individuals,  including 
individuals  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  improve  or  restore  em¬ 
ployability. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency  for 
any  project  or  activity  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  such 
project  or  activity.  Not  shall  the  Director 
provide  such  assistance  to  any  such  agency 
unless  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  prior 
level  of  agency  expenditures  in  connection 
with  other  facilities  available  to  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
reduced  and  that  contributions  or  expendi¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  those  other  facili¬ 
ties  will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide 
any  non-Federal  contributions  required  un¬ 
der  this  section.  Non-Federal  contributions 
required  by  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  materials,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi¬ 
lar  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 176a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ) . 

general  provisions 

Sec.  210.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  602  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  except 
that  he  may  make  arrangements  with,  reim¬ 
burse,  or  delegate  any  powers  to,  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  including  agencies 
to  which  funds  are  allocated  under  section 
204(a),  and  authorize  redelegations,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  602(d)  of 
such  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  211.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “camp  facilities”  includes 
permanent  or  semipermanent  structures, 
sanitary,  water,  cooking,  electrical  or  similar 
installations  or  fixtures,  access  roads  and 
utility  lines  and  installations  necesary  for 
adequate  development  of  a  site,  recreational 
installations  appropriate  to  a  campsite,  and 
such  other  furnishings,  equipment,  installa¬ 
tions,  or  structures  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  a  site  appropriate  for  regular  or  re¬ 
peated  use  in  connection  with  camping  pro¬ 
grams  for  disadvantaged  children; 

(2)  The  term  “State  or  local  public  agency” 
means  a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  public  body,  an  In¬ 
dian  tribe,  or  two  or  more  such  entities, 
bodies,  or  tribes,  having  necesary  control  over 
public  lands  and  otherwise  authorized  to 
undertake  the  commitments  required  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  with  respect  to  any  camp 
facility; 

(3)  The  term  “public  lands”  means  those 
lands  under  the  ownership,  control,  or  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  or  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  The  term  “sponsoring  organization” 
means  a  welfare,  youth,  charitable,  church, 
or  labor  organization,  a  school,  civic  club, 
or  community  action  agency  established  pur¬ 


suant  to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political 
party)  which  has  authority  to  operate,  ad¬ 
minister,  or  coordinate  camping  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children  using  facilities 
provided  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  The  term  "disadvantaged  children” 
means  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  includes  groups  predominantly  or  prin¬ 
cipally  composed  of  such  children. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  212.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  III— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  as  amended,  embezzles,  will¬ 
fully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  proper¬ 
ty  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con¬ 
tract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  in¬ 
duces  any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or 
thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including 
such  grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 


The  index,  section-by-section  analysis, 
and  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Clark, 
are  as  follows: 

Caption  Index  to  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
title  i — amendments  to  the  economic 
opportunity  act 


Sec.  101.  Job  Corps  amendments 
Provides  a  new  part  A  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  follows : 


“Sec.  101. 
“Sec.  102. 
“Sec.  103. 

“Sec.  104. 

“Sec.  105. 

“Sec.  106. 
“Sec.  107. 
“Sec.  108. 
“Sec.  109. 
"Sec.  110. 
“Sec.  111. 
“Sec.  112. 
“Sec.  113. 

“Sec.  114. 
“Sec.  115. 
“Sec.  116. 

“Sec.  117. 
“Sec.  118. 


Statement  of  Purpose 
Establishment  of  Job  Corps 
Individuals  Eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps 

Screening  and  Selection  of  Ap¬ 
plicants — General  Provisions 
Screening  and  Selection — Special 
Limitations 

Enrollment  and  Assignment 
Job  Corps  Centers 
Program  Activities 
Allowance  and  Support 
Standards  of  Conduct 
Community  Participation 
Placement  and  Follow-Through 
Evaluation;  Experimental  and 
Developmental  Projects 
Advisory  Boards  and  Committees 
Participation  of  the  States 
Application  of  Provisions  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Law 

Special  Limitations 
Political  Discrimination  and  Po¬ 
litical  Activity” 


Sec.  102.  Work  and  Training  Programs 

Consolidates  parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  a  new  part 


B,  “Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and 
Adults”,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  120.  Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  121.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
“Sec.  122.  Community  Employment  and 
Training  Programs 

“Sec.  123.  Special  Urban  Employment  Im¬ 
pact  Programs 
“Sec.  124.  Coordination 
“Sec.  125.  Program  Participants:  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Federal  Laws 

“Sec.  126.  General  Conditions  for  Program 
Approval 

“Sec.  127.  Equitable  Distribution  of  As¬ 
sistance 

“Sec.  128.  Technical  Assistance  and  Train¬ 
ing 

“Sec.  129.  Limitations  on  Federal  As¬ 
sistance 

“Sec.  130.  Evaluation” 

Sec.  103.  Community  Action  Programs 
Provides  a  new  title  II  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  follows: 

“Sec.  201.  Statement  of  Purpose 
" Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

“Sec.  210.  Establishment  of  Community 
Action  Agencies;  Community 
Action  Programs 

“Sec.  211.  Structure  of  Community  Action 
Agencies 

“Sec.  212.  Specific  Powers  and  Functions  of 
Community  Action  Agencies 
“Sec.  213.  State  and  Regional  Agencies 
“Sec.  214.  Administrative  Standards 
"Sec.  215.  Evaluation  of  Community  Action 
Agencies  and  Programs 
“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Related  Activities 


“Sec.  220. 
“Sec.  221. 

“Sec.  222. 
“Sec.  223. 


Development  of  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Programs 

General  Provisions  for  Financial 
Assistance  to  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Programs 

Special  Programs  and  Assistance 

Allotment  of  Funds;  Limitations 
on  Assistance 


" Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

“Sec.  230.  Technical  Assistance  and  Train¬ 
ing 

“Sec.  231.  State  Agency  Assistance 
“Sec.  232.  Research  and  Pilot  Programs 
“ Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions 


“Sec.  240. 
“Sec.  241. 

“Sec.  242. 

“Sec.  243. 
“Sec.  244. 
“Sec.  245. 


Rural  Areas 

Coordination — Federal  Agencies; 

Use  of  State  Funds 
Submission  of  Plans  to  Gover¬ 
nors 

Fiscal  Responsibility  and  Audit 
Special  Limitations 
Duration  of  Program” 


Sec.  104.  Amendments  to  Title  III — Rural 
Areas  Programs 


Subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  section 
104  redesignate  part  A  of  title  III  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  “Rural  Loan 
Program”  and  provide  amendments  relating 
to  that  program.  Subsection  (e)  provides 
for  an  amended  part  B,  “Assistance  for 
Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally  Employed, 
Farm  Workers  and  Their  Families”,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Sec.  311.  Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  312.  Financial  Assistance 
“Sec.  313.  Limitations  on  Assistance 
“Sec.  314.  Technical  Assistance,  Training 
and  Evaluation” 

Sec.  105.  Amendments  to  Title  VI — Admin¬ 
istration  and  Coordination 
Provides  various  amendments  to  this  title 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  including 
a  new  part  B,  “Coordination”,  as  follows: 
“Sec.  630.  Statement  of  Purpose 
“Sec.  631.  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
“Sec.  632.  Responsibilities  of  the  Director 
“Sec.  633.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agencies 
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“Sec.  634.  Combinations  Among  Projects 
and.  Programs 
Information  Center 
Prohibition 

Special  Responsibilities :  Training 
Programs 
Definitions’’ 

Amendment  to  Title  VII 
Provides  a  new  title  VII  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  “Treatment  of  Income  for 
Certain  Public  Assistance  Purposes”,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Statement  of  Purpose 
State  Plans 
Definitions 

Attribution  of  Income 
Amount  of  Public  Assistance 
Savings  Provision” 

Volunteer  Programs 
Provides  a  new  title  VIII  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  “Domestic  Volunteer  Serv¬ 
ice  Programs  ‘Volunteers  in  Service  To  Amer¬ 
ica’  ”,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  801.  Statement  of  Purpose 
‘‘Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 


“Sec.  635. 
“Sec.  636. 
“Sec.  637. 

“Sec.  638. 
Sec.  106. 


“Sec.  701. 
“Sec.  702. 
“Sec.  703. 
“Sec.  704. 
“Sec.  705. 
“Sec.  706. 
Sec.  107. 


“Sec.  810.  Authority  to  Establish  Full-Time 
Programs 

“Sec.  811.  Terms  of  Service 

“Sec.  812.  Support  of  Full-Time  Volunteers 


“Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs 

“Sec.  820.  Community  Service  Programs 
“Sec.  821.  Special  Volunteer  Programs 
Part  C — General  Provisions 


“Sec.  831.  Coordination  with  Other  Pro¬ 
grams 

“Sec.  832.  Participation  of  Older  Persons 
“Sec.  833.  Application  of  Federal  Law 
“Sec.  834.  Special  Limitations 
“Sec.  835.  Duration  of  Program” 


TITLE  II - SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 

CHILDREN 


Sec.  201. 
Sec.  202. 

Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 
Sec.  205. 
Sec.  206. 

Sec.  207. 

Sec.  208. 
Sec.  209. 
Sec.  210. 
Sec.  211. 
Sec.  212. 


Short  title 

Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose 

Basic  Authority 
Allocation  and  Use  of  Funds 
Use  Plans 

Use  of  Facilities  by  Other  Than 
the  Disadvantaged 
Employment  of  Low-Income 
Persons 

Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 

Labor  Standards 

General  Provisions 

Definitions 

Authorizations 


TITLE  III - CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (Relates  to  embezzlement,  theft, 
kickbacks  or  extortion  involving  financial  as¬ 
sistance  funds  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act) 


Section-by-Section  Analysis — Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
job  corps  amendments 
Section  101  of  the  bill  would  generally 
revise  the  provisions  of  title  I-A  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  governing  the  Job 
Corps.  As  it  would  be  amended,  the  new  part 
A  would  more  accurately  reflect  the  current 
program  than  does  the  present  law.  It  would 
also  afford  a  better  basis  for  the  common 
efforts  of  all  the  agencies  and  organizations 
participating  in  the  Job  Cprps  to  make  that 
program  increasingly  effective  and  efficient 
in  helping  the  many  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  the  kind  of  intensive  assistance  Job 
Corps  is  designed  to  provide.  The  provisions 
of  the  amended  new  part  A  are  described 
below. 

Section  101.  Statement  of  Purpose:  The 
current  statement  of  purpose  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  merely  declares  its  intent  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  their  em¬ 
ployability.  The  proposed  new  section  101 


would  provide  a  more  specific  statement  of 
the  mission  to  assist  low-income,  disad¬ 
vantaged  young  men  and  women  “who  need 
and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive 
program,  operated  in  a  group  setting  dis¬ 
tinct  from  their  current  environment,  to 
become  more  responsible,  employable  and 
productive  citizens.”  Also,  the  amended 
statement  of  purpose  declares  that  the  Job 
Corps  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
that  contributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  national,  State,  and  community 
resources,  and  “to  the  development  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  techniques  for  working  with 
the  disadvantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized 
by  public  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies.” 

Section  102.  Establishment  of  the  Job 
Corps:  As  does  the  present  law,  the  amended 
statute  establishes  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportuinty  a  “Job  Corps.” 

Section  103.  Individuals  Eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps:  Except  for  specifying  age  and 
citizenship  requirements  for  enrollment  in 
the  Job  Corps,  the  existing  law  is  silent  as 
to  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  determining 
whether  an  applicant  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
program. 

The  new  section  would  be  much  more 
specific.  Under  its  terms,  an  eligible  appli¬ 
cant  is  a  young  person  of  low  income  or  from 
a  low-income  family  who  requires  additional 
education,  training,  or  intensive  counseling 
and  related  assistance  in  order  to  participate 
successfully  in  regular  school  work,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his 
needs  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  requirements. 
His  current  environment  must  also  be  one 
which  is  so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva¬ 
tion,  a  disruptive  home  life  or  other  dis¬ 
orienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  im¬ 
pair  his  prospects  for  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  program  providing  needed 
training,  education  or  assistance.  However, 
these  circumstances  alone  will  not  qualify 
him  for  admission  to  the  program.  He  must, 
in  addition,  be  determined  after  careful 
screening  (in  accordance  with  procedures 
spelled  out  in  sections  104  and  105  of  the 
Act)  to  have  the  present  capabilities  and 
aspirations  necessary  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  secure  its  full  benefits,  and  he  must 
be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  problems 
which  are  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  the  pattern  of 
work  and  training  which  the  program  in¬ 
volves.  To  be  eligible  for  enrollment,  an 
applicant  may  also  be  required  to  meet  other 
standards  of  enrollment  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  and  he  must  agree  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

Section  104.  Secreening  and  Selection  of 
Applicants — General  Provisions:  This  section 
would  require  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
screening  and  selection  of  enrollees  be  carried 
on  through  arrangements  utilizing  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  public 
employment  offices,  professional  groups  and 
labor  organiztaions.  The  Director  must  also 
under  this  section  prescribe  rules  to  estab¬ 
lish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  screening  and  selection  activities, 
and  must  encourage  recruitment  through 
agencies  having  contact  with  youths  over 
substantial  periods  of  time.  This  latter  re¬ 
quirement  recognizes  that  these  agencies, 
because  of  their  long-term  contact  with 
young  persons,  would  be  able  to  provide 
reliable  information  concerning  the  problems 
of  youths  seeking  to  enter  the  program.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  consultation  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations  includ¬ 
ing  courts,  probation  and  parole  offices,  law 
enforcement  authorities,  schools,  welfare 
agencies,  medical  agencies,  and  advisors. 
The  screening  procedures  would  include  an 
interview  with  each  applicant,  one  of  the 
purposes  being  to  give  the  applicant  a  full 


understanding  of  the  Job  Corps  and  to  make 
clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enrollee  if  he  is  accepted.  Also,  in  order  to 
develop  and,  as  appropriate,  verify  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  eligibility,  a  careful  and  systematic 
inquiry  regarding  his  background  would  be 
required. 

As  with  the  existing  law,  the  Director 
would  be  prohibited  from  making  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
comepnsation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  cnadidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

Section  105.  Screening  and  Selection — 
Special  Limitations:  As  a  precaution  against 
the  enrollment  of  persons  in  the  Job  Corps 
whose  affiliation  with  it  would  be  likely  to 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
or  have  other  damaging  results,  the  amended 
law  specifically  limits  enrollment  to  persons 
meeting  certain  basic  qualifications  as  to 
character  and  social  adjustment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  105,  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  selected  as  an  enrollee  only 
if  it  is  determined  that  he  can  participate 
successfully  in  group  situations  and  activi¬ 
ties  with  other  enrollees,  and  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  which 
would  prevent  other  enrollees  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  program  or  be  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  disci¬ 
pline  and  satisfactory  relationships  between 
any  center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned 
and  surrounding  communities.  It  must  also 
be  determined  that  he  manifests  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  both  the  rules  to  which  he 
will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  observe  those  rules. 

Under  this  new  section  an  individual  will 
be  considered  as  failing  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  if  he  has  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic¬ 
tion  or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations. 
The  Director  is  also  required  to  specify  in 
rules  and  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  specific  actions  or  attributes  which 
shall  preclude  selection,  and  those  rules  or 
regulations  are  to  be  binding  on  all  agencies 
authorized  to  screen  or  select  persons  for 
enrollment.  For  example,  existing  directives 
of  the  Job  Corps  prohibit  the  enrollment  of 
persons  having  a  record  of  serious  criminal 
behavior,  including  such  offenses  as  murder, 
forcible  rape,  arson,  armed  robbery,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  narcotics  addic¬ 
tion. 

The  Director  is  given  authority  in  certain 
situations  in  which  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  exist,  to  authorize  the  enrollment  of 
persons  notwithstanding  their  being  subject 
to  a  specific  disqualification.  However,  in 
such  instances  the  selection  must  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  prescribed  standards  re¬ 
lating  to  the  interests  of  other  enrollees,  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  satisfactory 
community  relations. 

This  section  would  continue  the  Director’s 
present  authority  to  enroll  persons  on  pro¬ 
bation  or  parole  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  would  also  add  requirements  assuring  a 
continuing  review  of  the  prescribed  screen¬ 
ing  criteria  and  procedures  and  assuring  that 
all  screening  agencies  comply  with  them. 

Section  106.  Enrollment  and  Assignment: 
The  proposed  new  part  A  would  continue 
existing  provisions  of  the  law:  (1)  limiting 
Job  Corps  enrollment,  generally,  to  two  years, 
(2)  declaring  that  enrollment  will  not  re¬ 
lieve  any  individual  of  his  obligations  for 
military  service,  (3)  requiring  an  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  United  States  (except  from 
Cuban  refugees),  and  (4)  requiring  the  as¬ 
signment  of  at  least  40  percent  of  male  en¬ 
rollees  to  centers  where  they  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  in  conservation  or  similar 
work  activities.  It  also  would  continue  in 
slightly  modified  form  the  requirement  re¬ 
lating  to  the  assignment  of  enrollees  to  cen¬ 
ters  nearest  their  homes. 
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Section  107.  Job  Corps  Centers:  Although 
the  present  Act  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  conservation  camps  and 
training  centers,  it  is  less  than  specific  as  to 
the  intended  functions  of  Job  Corps  estab¬ 
lishments  and  the  types  of  activities  which 
are  contemplated  for  Job  Corps  programs. 

As  it  would  be  amended,  the  law  would 
specify  that  there  shall  be  conservation  cen¬ 
ters,  located  primarily  in  rural  areas,  which 
will  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training 
and  assistance,  programs  of  work  experience 
which  are  focused  on  conservation  type  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  would  also  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  Men's  Training 
Centers  and  Women’s  Training  Centers  to  be 
located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas.  The 
Men’s  Training  Centers  would  include  train¬ 
ing  and  other  services  for  enrollees  who  can 
be  expected  to  participate  successfully  in 
training  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  employment,  and  the  Women’s  Train¬ 
ing  Centers  would  provide  education,  train¬ 
ing,  and  other  activities  suited  to  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

Section  108.  Program  Activities:  The  pro¬ 
posed  law  would  require  that  each  Job  Corps 
center  provide  enrollees  with  an  intensive, 
well-organized  and  fully  supervised  program 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and 
development,  and  counseling.  The  required 
program  must  also,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  include  activities  to  assist  an  enrollee 
to  choose  realistic  career  goals,  and  to  cope 
with  problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home 
community  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  commu¬ 
nity,  and  in  planning  and  managing  his  daily 
affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute 
to  long-term  upward  mobility. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  activities  which  are  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  various  centers,  this  section  contem¬ 
plates  that  those  activities  shall  aggregate 
at  least  60  hours  a  week  in  the  case  of  each 
corpsman.  Also,  in  order  to  assist  enrollees 
in  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  discipline,  the  proposed  sec¬ 
tion  would  require  that  center  programs  in¬ 
clude  required  participation  in  center  main¬ 
tenance  support  and  related  work  activity. 

The  present  law  requires  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  shall  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  qualified  participants  to  obtain  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school.  However,  there  are 
often  cases  where  an  enrollee  is  unable  to 
qualify  for  an  equivalency  certificate,  even 
though  he  may  have  made  very  substantial 
progress  in  his  education  so  as  to  leave  the 
Job  Corps  with  skills  far  above  those  with 
which  he  entered.  In  recognition  of  this 
problem,  this  section  would  provide  for  cer¬ 
tificates  to  be  developed  by  the  Director,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  could  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  their  service  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  which  would  reflect  the  en¬ 
rollees’  level  of  educational  attainment.  The 
prospect  of  acquiring  such  a  certificate 
should  prove  to  be  an  added  inducement  for 
successful  participation  in  the  program  and 
will  provide  important  assistance  to  enrollees 
in  obtaining  employment  or  realizing  other 
career  goals  which  might  otherwise  be  closed 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  their  pre-Job  Corps 
educational  attainment. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  continues 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  Job  Corps 
work  experience  programs  not  displace  em¬ 
ployed  workers  in  the  community  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service.  It  also  adds 
a  requirement  that  these  programs  must 
be  coordinated  with  other  work  experience 
programs,  such  as  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project,  in  the  community. 

Section  109.  Allowance  and  Support:  As 
does  the  present  law,  the  amended  statute 


would  authorize  the  payment  of  personal  and 
readjusment  allowances  to  Job  Corps  enrol¬ 
lees. 

The  proposed  new  law  would  establish  per¬ 
sonal  allowances  for  enrollees  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  and  provide 
that  allowances  should  be  graduated  up  to 
the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  best  use  by  enrollees  of  the 
funds  provided  them.  These  allowances 
would  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate 
cases  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  and  to  the 
degree  reasonable,  enrollees  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  individual  comfort  from 
their  personal  allowances. 

Like  the  existing  law,  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  authorize  a  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  Job 
Corps.  However,  it  would  specifically  au¬ 
thorize  reduction  of  the  allowance  as  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measure,  and  except  in  unusual 
circumstances  determined  by  the  Director, 
no  enrollee  would  be  entitled  to  such  an 
allowance  unless  he  has  remained  in  the 
program  for  at  least  90  days.  Specific  au¬ 
thority  is  also  provided  the  Director  to  make 
advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  enrollees  out  of 
their  readjustment  allowance  in  order  to 
meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations  in¬ 
curred  by  them. 

Another  provision  of  the  proposed  law 
requires  that  the  Director  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en¬ 
rollees  and  a  provision  prohibiting  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  transportation  costs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  enrollee’s  leave  unless  he  has 
completed  at  least  six  months’  service  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

Section  110.  Standards  of  Conduct:  The 
authority  contained  in  section  111  of  the 
present  law  would  be  retained  in  this  section. 

Section  111.  Community  Participation: 
Section  104(h)  of  the  present  Act  requires 
Job  Corps  officials,  whenever  possible,  to 
“stimulate  formation  of  indigenous  commu¬ 
nity  activity  in  areas  which  surround  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade¬ 
quate  reception  of  enrollees  into  community 
life”.  This  very  general  provision  would  be 
expanded  by  this  section  to  include  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  community  advisory  coun¬ 
cils  in  which  youth  participation  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and,  where  feasible,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  separate  youth  councils.  The 
Director  would  also  be  required  to  establish 
necessary  rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  good  community  re¬ 
lationships  and  to  achieve  certain  specified 
objectives.  These  include  a  variety  of  actions 
designed  to  afford  residents  of  such  commu¬ 
nities  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  person¬ 
ally  in  program  activities.  For  example, 
community  officials  would  be  given  appro¬ 
priate  advance  notice  of  changes  in  center 
rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  might 
affect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  community, 
and  the  community  would  participate  in  the 
development  of  policies  concerning  such 
matters  as  the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes 
to  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Section  112.  Placement  and  Follow- 
Through:  The  amended  law  would  specifi¬ 
cally  authorize  the  Director  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for,  necessary  services  designed  to 
assist  enrolless  to  obtain  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  or  to  undertake  other  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  further  training  or  education. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  placement  services 
would  be  undertaken  through  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  which  are  best  able  to  provide 
enrollees  with  reasonable  follow-through, 
including  counseling  and  guidance  to  assist 
them  in  making  a  satisfactory  initial 
adjustment. 

Section  113. — Evaluation;  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  Projects:  The  proposed 
amendments  add  to  the  Act  a  requirement 
that  the  Director  provide  for  the  careful  and 


systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  standpoint  of  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  procedures, 
policies,  and  methods  of  operation.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  he  is  to  consult  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques 
with  those  used  in  other  programs.  The 
Director  is  also  to  obtain  from  employers, 
schools,  government  and  private  agencies 
specific  information  concerning  former  en¬ 
rollees  relating  such  things  as  their  residence, 
compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
must  also  secure  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol¬ 
lowing  their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Director 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  for  experimen¬ 
tal,  research  or  demonstration  projects  for 
developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  facilities;  encouraging  a  more  rap¬ 
id  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life 
that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  period 
of  enrollment;  reducing  transportation  and 
support  costs;  or  otherwise  promoting  great¬ 
er  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  These  projects  would  be 
undertaken  after  consultation  with  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  officials  and  would  include 
one  or  more  projects  to  provide  youths  with 
education,  training  and  other  supportive 
services  on  a  combined  residential  and  non- 
residential  basis.  Similar  authority  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  existing  law  regarding  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  projects  operated  on  such  a 
combined  basis. 

Section  114.  Advisory  Boards  and  Com¬ 
mittees:  Section  602(c)  of  the  present  Act 
authorizes  the  Director  to  appoint  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  the  Act.  This  new  section  in  the  re¬ 
vised  statute  directs  that  he  shall  make  use 
of  such  committees  and  boards  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps  and  its  centers,  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  the  availability  of 
outside  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis 
would  be  “of  substantial  benefit  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 
program  or  center  development,  or  in 
strengthening  relationships  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  agencies  and  institutions  and 
groups  engaged  in  related  activities.  .  . 

Section  115.  Participation  of  the  States: 
The  amended  law  continues  the  authority  of 
State  Governors  regarding  the  approval  of 
plans  for  Job  Corps  centers,  and  it  re¬ 
tains  the  present  Act’s  provisions  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  assist  in  the  operation 
and  administration  of  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams.  A  new  provision  would  be  added, 
however,  requiring  the  Director  to  take  nec¬ 
essary  action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  States  in  the  Job  Corps 
program.  This  would  include  consultation 
with  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws, 
standards  of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline, 
the  development  of  meaningful  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

Section  116.  Application  of  Provisions  of 
Federal  Law :  The  provisions  of  the  amended 
statute  in  this  area  are  substantially  the 
same  as  contained  in  the  present  law,  with 
one  exception.  This  would  permit  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  not  exceeding  $500  for  dam¬ 
age  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps  even  though  the 
claims  were  not  cognizable  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Tort  Claims  Act.  This  authority  is  the 
same  as  that  granted  under  existing  law  to 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  operation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Section  117.  Capacity,  Enrollment,  and 
Cost  Limitations:  The  amended  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
the  fiscal  year  1968  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  increase  above  45,000  the  enrollee  capac¬ 
ity  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Act  require 
the  Director  to  ensure  that  on  or  before 
July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  receiving  training  at  Job  Corps 
centers  is  not  less  than  23  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps. 
The  present  proposal  provides  that  on  or 
before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of 
enrollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training, 
at  least  25  percent  shall  be  women. 

The  1966  amendments  require  the  Director 
to  take  necessary  action  to  ensure  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of 
Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  centers. 
The  current  proposal  reduces  the  allowable 
cost  per  enrollee  to  $7,300. 

Section  118.  Political  Discrimination  and 
Political  Activity:  The  amended  statute 
would  retain,  unchanged,  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  on  this  subject. 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS 

The  amendments  in  section  102  set  forth, 
in  one  part,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
several  existing  employment  and  training 
authorities  now  contained  in  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  a  modified 
special  urban  employment  program  now 
found  in  title  I-D  of  the  Act.  It  is  designed 
to  permit  the  better  coordination  of  vari¬ 
ous  now  distinct  but  similar  programs,  to 
allow  communities  increased  flexibility  in 
using  existing  authorities  in  a  way  most 
responsive  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and 
to  provide  a  basis  on  which  these  authorities 
can  be  combined  with  additional  funds  for 
programs  designed  to  deal  in  distinctly  new 
ways  with  some  of  the  extremely  complex 
problems  of  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment  affecting  the  poor  in  city  slums. 
The  various  sections  of  the  proposed  new 
part  B  are  explained  below. 

Section  120.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  part 
so  as  to  include  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  work  and  training  programs  for  youth 
and  adults,  and  the  new  urban  employment 
program. 

Section  121.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 
This  section  parallels,  with  no  substantial 
change,  the  existing  operating  authority  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  provision  for  in-school  and  out-of¬ 
school  programs. 

Section  122. — Community  Employment  and 
Training  Programs:  This  section  would  af¬ 
fect  a  partial  consolidation  of  sections  205 
(d)  and  (e)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  with  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  make  the  programs  authorized  under 
these  provisions  more  flexible  tools  for  meet¬ 
ing  local  needs.  Its  effect  would  be  to  per¬ 
mit  localities  to  design  projects  which  in¬ 
corporate  elements  of  both  the  section  205 
(d)  and  section  205(e)  programs  and  to  in¬ 
clude  in  those  projects  youth  over  16  as  well 
as  adults.  In  this  respect,  the  new  section 
would  extend  to  communities  generally,  in¬ 
cluding  rural  communities,  some  of  the  same 
basic  flexibility  that  is  now  possible  for  proj¬ 
ects  in  urban  areas  under  part  D  of  title  I 
of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  new  section 
would  permit  projects  which  include  on-the- 
job  training  with  private  employers  as  well 
as  work-training  in  “public  service”  activ¬ 
ities,  a  feature  now  authorized  for  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  projects  but  not  gen¬ 
erally  possible  in  the  adult  programs. 

The  programs  now  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tions  205(d)  and  205(e)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  both  serve  to  assist  low- 
income  unemployed  persons  to  secure  regu¬ 
lar  employment,  and  both  involve  work  ex¬ 
perience  activities  in  Federally-assisted  proj¬ 
ects.  The  programs  have  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  focus.  In  the  case  of  one,  the  sec¬ 
tion  205(d)  program,  the  focus  has  been 


upon  placing  people  in  work  activities  or 
work-training  stations  involving  conserva¬ 
tion,  park  improvement,  beautification  or 
similar  activities,  with  emphasis  on  rural 
areas  and  projects  involving  older  people;  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  the  section  205(e) 
program,  the  focus  is  upon  training  stations 
involving  the  provision  of  health,  education 
or  similar  public  services  which  will  lead  to 
sub-professional,  new  careers.  The  programs 
are, .  however,  sufficiently  similar  that  a 
variety  of  community  betterment  and  public 
services  projects  could  be  undertaken  un¬ 
der  either  statutory  authority.  Under  the 
present  Act,  both  are  limited  to  adults;  and 
in  this  respect  neither  has  the  flexibility  of 
the  urban  employment  program  added  last 
year  to  title  I  as  part  D  which  draws  upon 
the  same  basic  authority  but  permits  proj¬ 
ects  which  include  youth  as  well  as  adults. 
Both  are  limited  to  work-training  activities 
in  various  “public  interest”  fields;  and 
neither,  in  this  respect  has  the  same  flexi¬ 
bility  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
which  allows  enrollees  to  be  assigned  to  vir¬ 
tually  any  kind  of  work-training  station 
which  could  be  covered  under  205(d)  and  (e) 
but  in  addition,  as  a  result  of  last  year’s 
amendments,  permits  assignment  to  on-the- 
job  training  with  private  profit-making  em¬ 
ployers. 

Under  arrangements  now  in  effect,  the 
section  205(d)  and  (e)  programs  have  been 
combined  for  administrative  purposes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  urban  employment  program  author¬ 
ized  under  current  part  D  of  title  I,  to  be 
operated  under  a  single  delegation  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  delegation  is  to  effect  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  coordination  among  similar  related 
programs.  These  arrangements  tend  to  as¬ 
sure  greater  uniformity  and  consistency 
among  the  programs  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  they  should  also  serve  to  help  localities 
and  potential  sponsors  to  plan  more  intel¬ 
ligently  to  use  the  several  statutory  au¬ 
thorities  covered  by  the  delegation.  They 
do  not,  however,  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  diverse  authorities  by  their  nature 
pose  for  localities  seeking  to  deal  com¬ 
prehensively  with  local  needs.  Nor  do  they 
adequately  deal  with  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  may  now  fall  “between  the 
cracks”  of  the  existing  statutory  authorities 
or  assure  a  statutory  base  for  programs  that 
will  be  most  flexible  in  responding  to  chang¬ 
ing  national  or  local  economic  conditions. 

It  may  today  be  very  difficult  for  a  given 
community  to  put  together  a  single  project 
that  efficiently  and  effectively  draws  upon  all 
the  assistance  that  is  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  low-income  and  unemployed 
residents.  If,  for  example,  a  project  is  to  in¬ 
clude  both  individuals  20  or  21  as  well  as 
older  persons,  the  sponsor  must  look  to  at 
least  two  programs — the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  the 
205(d)  or  205(e)  program  on  the  other.  If 
there  are  in  the  community  both  possibilities 
for  sub-professional  “new  career”  type  work¬ 
training  and  work-training  involving  the  im¬ 
provement  of  parks  or  other  public  facilities, 
the  sponsor  may  find  it  necessary  to  operate 
under  not  two  but  three  different  pro¬ 
grams — NYC,  section  205(d)  and  section  205 
(e).  Moreover,  even  with  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts  under  all  three  programs,  a  sponsoring 
agency  may  find  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
cannot  include  in  its  activities  for  adults  the 
same  on-the-job  training  opportunities  that 
it  could  provide  under  its  NYC  contract  or 
agreement  for  younger  participants. 

The  practical  problems  this  sort  of  situa¬ 
tion  may  create  in  terms  of  unnecessary  ef¬ 
fort  and  red-tape  are  almost  endless.  These 
problems  may  exist  not  only  on  a  community 
basis,  but  also  in  connection  with  a  single  or 
similar  group  of  "employers.”  A  group  of 
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hospitals,  for  example,  may  well  be  able  to 
provide  work-training  stations  for  both 
youth  and  adults,  and  provide  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  kind  appropriate  under  both 
the  section  205(d)  and  205(e)  programs. 
Designing  a  project  to  exploit  all  of  these  op¬ 
portunities  is  apt  to  be  pretty  complicated  if 
grants  or  contracts  must  be  secured  under 
three  separate  programs.  The  problem 
would  become  even  more  complicated  if,  in 
addition,  there  were  possibilities  for  moving 
people  from  hospital  employment  to  on-the- 
job  training  positions  with  private  for-profit 
employers  who  were  in  a  position  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  provide  permanent,  meaningful  em¬ 
ployment  that  the  hospitals  themselves 
might  not  be  able  to  provide. 

Nor  is  the  problem  only  one  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  and  employing  agencies.  In  a  given 
rural  area,  for  example,  there  may  presently 
be  an  insufficient  number  of  sub-profession¬ 
al,  “new  career”  type  jobs  to  suggest  or  jus¬ 
tify  a  separate  project — even  though  there 
might  be  possibilities  for  designing  a  more 
comprehensive  project  in  which  a  few  of 
these  positions  might  be  included.  A  com¬ 
bined  project  might  thus  serve  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  for  some  individuals  in  the  community 
long-term  career  opportunities  of  a  type 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  provided. 
Similarly,  "new  career”  sub-professional  type 
jobs  are,  by  their  nature,  apt  to  be  more  de¬ 
manding  in  terms  of  the  individual’s  capaci¬ 
ty  for  acquiring  educational  and  technical 
skills  than  the  typical  work-activity  under 
a  section  205(d)  project.  At  present,  if  a 
person  originally  selected  for  a  sub-profes¬ 
sional  project  proves  after  some  months  un¬ 
able  to  progress  satisfactorily,  he  may  have 
no  place  to  go  except  back  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rolls.  With  greater  coordination  and 
combined  projects,  it  might  well  be  possible 
for  such  a  person  to  remain  in  the  same 
project  and  continue  training  for  a  different 
type  permanent  job.  Similarly,  people  orig¬ 
inally  selected  for  lower-skill  training,  who 
prove  to  have  abilities  beyond  those  original¬ 
ly  seen,  could  move  up  to  sub-professional 
training — again,  with  no  hiatus  and  in  the 
same  project.. 

The  possibility  of  changes  in  national  or 
local  economic  conditions  also  argue  for  en¬ 
couraging  project  combinations  involving 
use  of  existing  authorities.  For  example,  at 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  dropping 
sharply  in  a  community,  there  may  be  new 
opportunities  for  permanent  placement  of 
persons  in  the  private  sector  who  were  orig¬ 
inally  selected  in  the  expectation  of  eventual 
employment  in  a  public  service  agency  or 
institution.  Ready  availability  of  on-the- 
job  training  authority  permits  the  project  to 
be  adjusted  to  take  account  of  this  possibility 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Similarly,  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  is  rising,  there 
may  be  a  relatively  rapid  rise  in  the  number 
of  persons  who  could  benefit  from  and  need 
the  type  of  work-training  assistance  avail¬ 
able  under  the  section  205(d)  program. 
Permitting  a  rapid  modification  of  projects 
to  reflect  this  sort  of  change  is  plainly  desir¬ 
able — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  individuals  assisted  initially  in 
205(d) -type  activities  might  later  be  shifted 
within  the  same  project  to  higher,  normally 
preferred  types  of  work-experience  as  addi¬ 
tional  work-station  opportunities  of  this 
kind  were  developed. 

The  new  section  122  would  not  in  any  way 
limit  the  separate  status  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  It  would,  however,  per¬ 
mit  the  initiation  of  projects  based  on  exist¬ 
ing  section  205(d)  and  (e)  authority  which 
could  include  youth  as  well  as  adults.  It 
would  not  preclude  projects  focused  upon 
or  limited  to  conservation-type  work  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  might  now  be  undertaken  under 
the  current  section  205(d)  authority,  or  pro¬ 
jects  focused  upon  or  limited  to  work  acti¬ 
vities  designed  to  qualify  people  for  sub- 
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professional  employment,  such  as  might  now 
be  undertaken  under  current  section  205(e) 
authority.  It  would,  however,  permit  com¬ 
munities  to  combine  both  of  types  work-ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  single  project — with  a  single 
contract  or  grant,  using  one  authority  and 
one  funding  resource. 

Further,  as  in  the  case  of  out-of-school 
NYC,  projects  could  be  designed  under  this 
section  which  would  include  on-the-job 
training  with  private  profit-making  firms. 
It  is  contemplated,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  work-training  would  be  concentrated 
in  fields  where  there  exist  critical  unmet 
needs — such  as  the  development  of  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  or  public  parks,  conservation  of 
national  resources,  or  the  provision  of  health, 
education,  welfare  or  public  safety  services. 

Under  the  new  section,  all  projects  must 
as  a  minimum  be  designed  to  enable  partici¬ 
pants  to  qualify  for  regular,  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  without  further  assistance.  And 
wherever  possible,  they  should  be  designed 
to  enable  participants  to  secure  entry  level 
jobs  with  career  opportunities  for  regular 
or  continued  advancement.  They  would 
also  have  to  include  basic  education,  health, 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services 
as  necessary  for  participants  to  attain  these 
employment  objectives. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  sets  forth 
a  number  of  specific  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  whether,  in  what  amount  and 
on  what  conditions  to  assist  projects.  Con¬ 
sideration  in  all  cases  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  efforts  made  by  an  applicant 
agency  to  obtain  for  participants  assurances 
of  regular  non-assisted  employment  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time.  Also  in  every  case 
the  project  proposal  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  whether  it  was  developed 
and  realistically  structured  so  as  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  desires,  needs,  and  capabilities 
of  participants. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  projects  where  par¬ 
ticipants  would  be  involved  in  work-training 
activities  involving  physical  facilities,  con¬ 
sideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  whether 
those  facilities  will  be  substantially  used  by 
the  poor  or  benefit  low-income  areas.  And, 
in  the  case  of  projects  designed  to  develop 
entry-level  job  opportunities,  consideration 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  impact  which 
the  particular  project  is  likely  to  have  in  the 
community  in  promoting  the  broader  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs, 
eliminating  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
of  the  poor,  or  opening  new  career  possibil¬ 
ities. 

Section  123.  Special  Urban  Employment 
Impact  Programs:  This  section  would  au¬ 
thorize  a  special  program  to  deal  with  criti¬ 
cal  problems  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  affecting  the  poor  in  urban  slum 
areas.  Twenty-five  percent  of  funds  under 
the  new  title  I  would  be  reserved  for  these 
programs. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  section 
would  build  upon  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Act,  which  it  would  supersede.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  part  D  program,  it  reflects 
the  view  that  there  is  a  critical  need  in  many 
of  our  urban  areas  for  a  special  effort  to  meet 
problems  of  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment,  and  that  it  is  feasible  today  in 
many  of  those  areas  to  marshall  the  resources 
and  job  opportunities  needed  to  permit  rela¬ 
tively  rapid  and  meaningful  progress  in  over¬ 
coming  these  problems.  Like  the  part  D  pro¬ 
gram,  the  program  authorized  under  this 
section  contemplates  projects  of  sufficient 
size  and  scope  to  have  substantial  impact. 
It  would,  however,  place  somewhat  less  em¬ 
phasis  than  part  D  upon  neighborhood  or 
area  improvement  and  somewhat  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  assuring  that  each  individual  is 
provided  with  all  of  the  assistance  needed  to 
move  from  initial  selection,  through  pre¬ 
work  orientation,  vocational  training,  work- 
experience,  and  job  placement,  until  he 
reaches  the  point  where  he  not  only  has  a 


meaningful  job  but  has  developed  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  hold  that  job.  It  also  is  predicted  upon 
projects  using  a  broader  range  of  resources, 
including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  than  the  present  part  D  and  it 
would  authorize  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  funds  to  supplement  those  resources. 

The  new  program  contemplates  unusually 
intensive  supportive  services  and  follow- 
through,  focused  upon  the  needs  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  participant,  so  as  to  best  assure 
that  the  participant  develops  the  attitudes 
and  work  skills  necessary  to  hold,  suitable, 
permanent  employment  in  the  competitive 
labor  market.  This  approach  is  designed  to 
permit  the  program  to  assist  to  full  self- 
sufficiency  many  potentially  employable  peo¬ 
ple  who  cannot  be  reached  under  any  exist¬ 
ing  program.  In  many  of  our  larger  urban 
areas,  job  opportunities  can  now  be  made 
available  in  substantial  numbers  for  these 
people  if  they  can  qualify.  The  objective  is 
a  program  that  can  be  effective  in  qualify¬ 
ing  any  individual  whose  employment  prob¬ 
lems  can,  reasonably,  be  overcome  given  all 
the  training  techniques  now  available. 

In  addition  to  serving  an  urban  area  hav¬ 
ing  an  especially  large  concentration  of  un¬ 
employment,  under-employed  or  low-income 
individuals,  a  project  under  this  section  must 
meet  a  number  of  specified  criteria.  It 
must,  first,  be  supported  by  commitments 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  employers, 
which  will  include  assurances  relating  to 
the  provision  of  permanent  employment  op¬ 
portunities  consistent  with  the  size,  scope 
and  objectives  of  the  program.  It  must  also 
provide  for  maximum  feasible  use  of  other 
related  resources,  including  commitments 
of  specific  training  opportunities  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
It  must  be  designed  to  assure  that  work  and 
training  opportunities  are  extended,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  the  most  severely  disadvan¬ 
taged  persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  benefit.  And  it  must  include  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  intensive  or  improved  supportive 
services — day  care,  transportation,  health, 
and  intensive  and  continuing  counseling, 
both  before  and  after  job  placement — neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  participants  to  secure,  hold  and 
advance  in  regular  competitive  employment. 

Under  this  section,  communities  could  be 
assisted  to  plan  and  develop  eligible  projects. 
The  goal  in  this  respect  would  be  to  develop, 
in  effect,  a  core  program  making  use  of  all 
available  resources  relating  to  the  training 
of  individuals  to  improve  or  restore  their 
employability.  Financial  assistance  would 
then  be  extended  to  expand  or  supplement 
these  projects;  to  provide  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  not  otherwise  available;  or  to  initiate 
as  part  of  the  program  new  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  or  community  employment  and 
training  projects  as  otherwise  authorized 
under  the  new  part  B. 

Section  124.  Coordination :  This  section 
provides  that  programs  under  the  new  part 
B  shall  be  carried  on  with  appropriate  as¬ 
sistance  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  be 
coordinated  with  related  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  maximum  coordination  with  community 
action  programs.  Under  arrangements  now 
approved,  community  action  agencies  nor¬ 
mally  act  as  contractors  or  grantees  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  for 
projects  under  sections  205(d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  impact  programs  under  part  D  of  title  I 
of  that  Act.  It  is  expected  that  the  same 
arrangements  would  govern  the  projects 
under  the  new  part  B. 

Section  124  would  also  specifically  require 
that  there  be  arrangements  governing  the 
recruitment  or  selection  of  participants  with 
a  view  to  assuring  that,  as  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  programs  authorized  and  other  programs 
in  the  community  designed  to  enhance  or 
restore  employability,  each  person  is  referred 
to  the  program  which  is  most  appropriate 
considering  his  needs  and  capabilities. 
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Section  125.  Program  Participants — Ap¬ 
plication  of  Federal  Law:  This  section  would 
apply  to  all  programs  under  this  part  certain 
provisions  similar  to  those  now  applicable 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  These 
would  require  participants  to  be  permanent 
residents.  They  also  provide  that  partici¬ 
pants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  under  various  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment. 

Section  126.  General  Conditions  for  Pro¬ 
gram  Approval:  This  section  would  make 
applicable  to  all  projects  a  number  of  general 
conditions  which  govern  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  These  preclude  em¬ 
ployment  on  projects  involving  political  par¬ 
ties  or  projects  involving  facilities  for  use 
for  sectarian  or  religious  worship;  set  forth 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  existing  contracts  of  service; 
require  that  rates  of  pay  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  must  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  light  of  various  factors. 

Section  127.  Equitable  Distribution  of  As¬ 
sistance:  This  section  provides  for  allotment 
of  funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  community  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
for  equitable  distribution  now  in  effect  for 
the  former  program.  It  also  provides  that 
the  Director  shall  reserve  25  percent  of  title 
I  funds,  for  the  new  urban  employment  pro¬ 
grams.  No  specific  allotment  criteria  would 
be  prescribed  for  those  programs,  but  not 
more  than  12(4  percent  of  the  funds  reserved 
for  them  could  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
any  one  State. 

Section  128.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training:  This  section  authorizes  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  provide  technicl  assistance  or  training 
for  personnel  where  necessary  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  operation  of  programs  under  the  new 
part  B.  In  use  of  this  authority,  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  problems  of  rural  areas  would 
be  required. 

Section  129.  Limitations  on  Federal  As¬ 
sistance:  This  section  establishes  a  basic  90 
percent  ratio  of  Federal  assistance  for  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  new  part,  similar  to  that 
now  applicable  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  As  in  the  present  law,  authority-  to 
establish  a  higher  rate  where  necessary 
would  be  provided,  and  specific  provision 
would  be  made  to  allow  non-Federal  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  form  of  contributions  of 
plant,  equipment  or  services. 

Section  129  also  provides  authority,  similar 
to  that  now  governing  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  under  which  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  private  profit-making 
employers  may  cover  payment  of  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  par¬ 
ticipants  for  services  performed.  It  fur¬ 
ther  requires  the  promulgation  of  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  with  respect  to  all  projects 
maintenance  of  adequate  accounts,  person¬ 
nel  systems  and  internal  controls  to  promote 
the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  funds. 

A  further  provision  of  this  section  limits 
financial  assistance  to  projects  sponsored  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  but 
would  allow  contracts  with  other  private 
agencies  in  special  cases  where  justified. 

Section  130.  Evaluation:  This  section  re¬ 
quires  that  there  be  continuing  evaluation 
of  all  programs  under  the  new  part  B.  In 
this  respect,  the  Director  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  contract  for  independent  evaluations 
of  particular  programs  or  projects. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  generally 
revise  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  governing  community 
action  programs.  As  revised,  title  II  would 
consist  of  a  new  statement  of  purpose  and 
four  parts.  The  first  part  would  deal  general¬ 
ly  with  community  action  programs  and  with 
community  action  agencies — what  they  are 
and  what  they  are  to  do.  The  second  would 
deal  with  financial  assistance  to  locally  de- 
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signed  community  action  programs  and  re¬ 
lated  special  programs,  such  as  Head  Start 
and  Upward  Bound.  The  third  would  deal 
with  supplementary  activities,  such  as  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  training,  research  and  pilot 
programs.  The  last  would  set  forth  require¬ 
ments  of  general  applicability,  including 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  rural  areas 
and  coordination. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  201  states  the  purpose  of  commun¬ 
ity  action.  It  is  designed  to  set  forth  more 
specifically  what  community  action  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do;  to  permit  a  sharper  delineation 
between  community  action  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  assist  the  poor;  and  to  make 
clear  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  balance 
among  different  objectives.  It  is,  moreover, 
designed  to  operate  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
law.  A  community  action  program,  as  de¬ 
fined  under  the  new  title,  must  be  designed 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes.  A  special  or 
limited  purpose  program  (such  as  Head  Start, 
Upward  Bound  or  Legal  Services)  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  those  purposes  Just  as 
fully  as  possible,  subject  only  to  the  limits 
necessarily  imposed  because  of  the  scope  of 
the  particular  activities  authorized. 

The  basic  purpose  of  community  action,  as 
stated  in  this  section,  would  be  to  promote 
the  better  focusing  of  available  resources 
on  the  goal  of  helping  the  poor  to  obtain  the 
knowledge,  skills,  motivations  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient.  The  objective,  therefore, 
would  not  be  Just  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  It  would  be,  rather,  to 
promote  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  resources 
in  a  way  that  will  help  the  poor  attain  the 
capabilities  required  for  them  to  overcome 
or  avoid  problems  that  now  give  rise  to  the 
need  for  assistance. 

Section  201  also  sets  forth  a  number  of 
specific  purposes  or  objectives  which  the 
program  is  designed  to  promote  as  methods 
of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources 
on  the  goal  of  family  and  individual  self- 
sufficiency.  These  are:  (1)  to  strengthen 
community  capabilities  for  planning  and 
coordinating  Federal  assistance  so  that 
through  the  efforts  of  local  officials  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  individuals,  it  may  be  made 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions;  (2)  to  support  the  better  organization 
of  services  so  that  these  may  become  more 
efficient  and  effective  in  helping  poor  individ¬ 
uals  and  families  to  deal  simultaneously 
with  a  variety  of  interrelated  problems;  (3) 
to  promote  new  types  of  services  or  innovative 
approaches  needed  for  the  increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  available  resources  in  attack¬ 
ing  causes  of  poverty;  (4)  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor  and 
area  residents  in  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  programs;  and  (5)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fuller  use  of  private  business,  labor, 
and  professional  resources  in  connection 
with  efforts  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 

The  order  of  listing  of  specific  purposes  is 
not  intended  to  indicate  relative  importance. 
And  they  may  of  course  overlap.  Yet  each 
is  to  be  regarded  as  essential.  Under  the  bill, 
a  community  action  program  that  focuses 
on  only  several,  ignoring  the  rest,  would 
not  be  operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
what  the  law  contemplates.  Limited  purpose 
programs  would  also  be  required  to  serve 
these  purposes  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  aimed  at  the 
young  or  old  or  are  carried  on  in  urban  or 
rural  areas. 

Part  A — Community  action  agencies  and 
programs 

This  part  would  serve  primarily  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  law  a  variety  of  requirements 
relating  to  the  structure  and  operation  of 
community  action  agencies  which  do  not  now 
appear  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  reflects  the  fact  that,  in  something  as 
complex  as  community  action,  the  worth  of 


a  local  program  is  likely  to  be  very  largely 
dependent  upon  what  kind  of  agency  ad¬ 
ministers  it,  upon  how  responsive  that 
agency  is  to  the  community  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  just  segments  of  the  community, 
upon  how  it  sees  its  responsibilities,  and 
upon  how  efficiently  and  effectively,  and  very 
often,  how  tactfully,  it  operates.  The  new 
provisions  are  designed  to  establish  a  reason¬ 
ably  explicit  set  of  requirements  for  these 
agencies  and  to  provide,  in  the  process, 
meaningful  standards  for  measuring  how 
well  they  perform. 

Section  210.  Establishment  of  Community 
Action  Agencies;  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
grams:  This  section  provides  that  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  must  be  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  is  both  re¬ 
sponsible  for  and  capable  of  planning,  co¬ 
ordinating,  evaluating  and  administering  a 
community  action  program.  It  then  de¬ 
scribes  a  community  action  program  so  as 
to  require  that  such  a  program  must  provide 
or  be  designed  to  provide  a  sufficient  range 
of  services  to  have  a  potentially  major  im¬ 
pact  on  poverty,  and  that  it  must  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  the  new 
title  as  described  above. 

Section  210  also  indicates  that  the  projects 
in  a  program  for  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  responsible  may  include  different 
kinds  of  components,  assisted  from  different 
public  or  private  sources.  The  direct  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities  of  community 
action  agencies  for  these  projects  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  limited  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management. 

This  section  also  describes  the  nature  of 
the  "community”  in  which  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  may  be  established  to  carry  on  a 
community  action  program.  It  indicates 
that  “communities”  may  parallel  govern¬ 
mental  units,  or  Indian  reservations,  or  that 
they  may  be  neighborhoods  or  other  areas. 
The  basic  test  established  is  that  the  unit 
or  area  must  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  an  effective  and  efficient  program. 

Section  211.  Structure  of  Community 
Action  Agencies:  This  section  establishes  the 
required  structure  for  a  community  action 
agency.  It  makes  clear  the  basic  require¬ 
ments— -that  the  agency  must  be  structured 
so  as  to  assure  continuing  and  effective  com¬ 
munity  participation  and  program  respon¬ 
siveness  to  community  needs  and  conditions. 
With  respect  to  the  governing  board,  section 
211  retains  the  amendment  added  to  the  law 
last  year  under  which  one-third  of  the  board 
must  be  poor.  However,  it  also  adds  specific 
requirements  that  the  board  be  organized 
so  as  to  provide  for  membership  of  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  appropriate  representatives 
of  other  major  groups  or  interests  in  the 
community  and  representatives  of  agencies 
having  functions  related  to  the  program. 

Section  211  further  indicates  that  govern¬ 
ing  boards  must  have  the  power  to  appoint 
persons  to  senior  staff  positions,  determine 
major  personnel,  fiscal  and  program  policies, 
assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  approve  applications  for  financial 
assistance.  This  would  not  preclude  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  boards  or 
committees  with  relatively  broad  functions 
with  respect  to  particular  groups  of  pro¬ 
grams,  so  long  as  these  remained  subject  to 
the  powers  of  the  board  over  the  program  as 
a  whole.  But  the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
board  for  program  control  could  not  be 
shifted.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that 
under  subsequent  provisions  the  agency  must 
have  rules  adequate  to  assure  full  staff  ac¬ 
countability  to  policies  established  by  the 
board. 

Section  212.  Powers  and  Functions  of 
Community  Action  Agencies:  Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  sets  forth  general  require¬ 
ments  that  a  community  action  agency  must 
be  empowered  to  receive  funds,  not  only 
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under  title  II,  but  also  from  other  public 
or  private  sources  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  activities  of  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  It  also  requires  that  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  be  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  funds  and  delegate  powers,  including 
funds  for  and  powers  over  component  proj¬ 
ects  whenever  operation  by  another  agency 
would  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  further  objectives  of  the 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  describes  the  minimum 
functions  to  be  performed  by  community 
action  agencies.  These  generally  parallel  the 
statement  of  purpose  and  are  designed  to 
provide  a  statement  of  the  minimum  agency 
activities  which  a  balanced  and  effective  pro¬ 
gram  will  require.  Under  this  section,  a 
community  action  agency  would  be  expected 
to — 

1.  Plan  for  the  program  in  a  systematic 
way  and  evaluate  its  effectiveness,  including 
actions  to  establish  and  reassess  from  time 
to  time  whatever  priorities  among  projects, 
activities  and  areas  are  needed  for  the  best 
and  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

2.  Cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  efforts  to  improve  local  efforts 
to  attack  poverty,  including  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  day-to-day  communication,  close  un¬ 
necessary  gaps  in  services,  and  providing 
additional  participation  or  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  low-income  individuals  in 
community  programs. 

3.  Initiate  and  sponsor  new  projects,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  that  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  emphasis  on  such 
things  as  neighborhood  centers  that  can  be 
drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of  related  programs 
and  new  approaches  or  kinds  of  services  that 
can  be  incorporated  into  other  programs. 

4.  Establish  procedures,  and  provide  op¬ 
portunities,  for  participation  of  the  poor  and 
area  residents,  including  activities  to  assist 
the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to  secure 
on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

5.  Promote  participation  by  business,  labor 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizations 
that  will  result  in  the  use  of  private  re¬ 
sources  and  capabilities,  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  employment  opportunities,  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  funds,  and  arrangements  for 
direct  cooperation  between  business  and 
other  private  organizations  and  neighborhood 
groups. 

Section  213.  State  and  Regional  Agen¬ 
cies:  This  section  is  designed  to  qxtend  the 
possibilities  for  operation  of  programs  in 
rural  or  smaller  communities  by  State  or 
regional  agencies  where  justified  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  It 
would  expressly  permit  a  State  or  regional 
agency  to  be  a  community  action  agency  for 
these  purposes.  A  State  or  regional  agency 
would,  however,  have  to  be  structured  and 
capable  of  operating  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  requirements  ap¬ 
plicable  generally  to  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  representation  and  par¬ 
ticipation  requirements. 

Section  214.  Administrative  Standards: 
This  section  sets  forth  administrative  stand¬ 
ards  which  each  community  action  agency 
would  have  to  observe  in  its  own  operations, 
require  delegate  agencies  to  observe,  and  en¬ 
courage  any  other  agencies  participating  in 
the  program  to  follow.  These  standards  are 
to  assure  that  all  program  activities  are  not 
only  consistent  with  community  action  pur¬ 
poses  but  that  they  are  also  conducted  as 
effectively,  efficiently,  and  as  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan_  political  bias  or  personal  or  fam¬ 
ily  favoritism  as  is  reasonably  possible.  Each 
agency  would  have  to  establish  rules  to  im¬ 
plement  these  standards.  These  would  in¬ 
clude  rules  to  assure  full  staff  accountability, 
and  conformity  to  the  public  information  re¬ 
quirements  now  in  the  law.  They  would  also 
have  to  include  rules  establishing  specific 
standards  for  salaries,  salary  increases,  travel  - 
and  per  diem  allowances  and  other  benefits, 
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rules  to  assure  that  employees  are  hired,  re¬ 
tained  and  advanced  according  to  standards 
of  competence  and  integrity,  and  rules  to 
guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts 
of  interests.  Further,  community  action 
agencies  would  be  required  to  establish  ap¬ 
propriate  limitations  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployee  participation  in  picketing,  protests 
and  other  “direct”  action. 

To  assure  effective  implementation  and 
reasonable  uniformity  in  these  standards,  the 
Director  would  be  required  under  subsection 
(a)  to  prescribe  supplementary  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  have  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  all  community  action 
program  activities  assisted  by  him.  He  could, 
in  these  rules,  establish  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  community  action 
agencies  or  agencies  in  rural  areas,  although 
not  with  respect  to  conflicts  of  interest,  use 
of  authority  for  partisan  political  purposes, 
or  employee  participation  in  direct  action. 

Section  215. — Evaluation:  This  section  sets 
forth  requirements  for  evaluating  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  operations  and  program 
effectiveness.  As  with  the  present  law,  evi¬ 
dence  of  poverty  and  the  probable  capacity 
of  the  applicant  agency  to  undertake  what  a 
community  action  program  requires  would 
be  considered  in  connection  with  an  initial 
grant.  In  addition,  however,  there  would  be 
more  specific  provisions  covering  the  renewal 
or  supplementation  of  assistance.  For  these 
purposes,  the  Director  would  consider  the 
actual  progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  re¬ 
quired  program,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
special  problems  of  smaller  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
community  action  agency  has  discharged  its 
responsibilities.  Specific  standards  for  this 
evaluation  would  be  required,  which  could 
takes  account  of  such  things  as  the  extent  to 
which  particular  families  or  individuals  have 
in  fact  been  aided,  the  degree  to  which  non- 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  over  and 
above  what  the  law  requires,  the  extent  of 
agency  and  individual  participation,  and  the 
degree  to  which  activities  or  approaches 
started  in  the  program  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  other  on-going  programs  in  the 
community.  The  objective  is  an  evaluation 
system  that  would  regularly  cover  all  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  that  would  be 
sufficiently  specific  to  permit  the  shaping  or 
conditioning  of  assistance  in  a  way  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  problems  and  strengths  of  indi¬ 
vidual  programs. 

Under  subsection  (b),  the  Director  would 
be  specifically  authorized  to  require  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  to  secure  independent 
evaluations.  Where  warranted,  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  community  action  agencies 
having  especially  difficult  administrative 
problems,  he  could  also  require  an  agency  to 
establish  an  independent  group  to  provide 
advisory  or  evaluative  services,  either  on  a 
long-term  or  short-term  basis. 

Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 

Action  Programs  and  Related  Activities 

This  part  provides  for  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  programs  generally  and 
to  projects  initiated  pursuant  to  special  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  Head  Start  and  Legal  Serv¬ 
ices.  The  provisions  in  large  part  follow 
the  present  law,  but  there  are  some  signifi¬ 
cant  modifications.  These  are  designed  to 
distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  programs;  to  provide  somewhat 
greater  flexibility  for  the  limited  purpose  pro¬ 
grams  with  respect  to  such  things  as  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  outside  of  the  general  for¬ 
mula;  and  to  provide  a  statement  of  funding 
authority  which  more  nearly  reflects  com¬ 
munity  action  purposes  and  which  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  relationships  to  other  programs. 

Section  220.  Program  Development:  This 
section  provides  for  assistance  in  developing 
community  action  programs.  It  expands  the 
statement  of  authority  in  existing  law  so  as 
to  cover  specifically  assistance  to  agencies 
other  than  community  action  agencies  and 


to  local  governments  for  planning  activities 
or  organizational  changes  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

Section  221.  General  Financial  Assist¬ 
ance:  This  section  generally  parallels  exist¬ 
ing  section  205  of  the  law  and  provides  au¬ 
thority  for  general,  or  so-called  “versatile”, 
assistance  to  community  action  programs. 
The  language  has,  however,  been  modified 
so  as  to  stress  more  accurately  the  objective 
of  aiding  components  that  are  related,  either 
directly  or  through  combinations  with  other 
activities,  to  the  objective  of  promoting  indi¬ 
vidual  and  family  self-sufficiency.  Also,  the 
revised  authority  would  make  clear  that  com¬ 
munity  action  versatile  funds  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  or  supplanting, 
other  sources  of  assistance  which  may  be 
available  for  funding  proposed  program  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Subsection  (b)  would  retain  existing  au¬ 
thority  for  providing  assistance  to  agencies 
other  than  community  action  agencies  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause.  Subsection  (c) , 
consistent  with  current  procedures,  would 
specifically  require  that  every  applicant  for 
assistance  consult  with  local  officials  and  in¬ 
terested  agencies  with  a  view  of  resolving 
issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  prior  to  submission  of  the  application. 

Section  222.  Special  Programs:  This  sec¬ 
tion  provides  for  financial  assistance  to  pro¬ 
jects  initiated  pursuant  to  special  programs, 
such  as  Project  Head  Start.  The  relatively 
broad  authority  provided  by  the  original 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  been  used  to  create  a  variety  of  new  pro¬ 
grams,  national  in  scope,  each  designed  to 
deal  with  particular  problems  or  facets  of 
poverty.  Several  of  these  have  now  been 
specifically  recognized  in  the  law.  A  basic 
objective  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  more 
explicit  basis  for  this  kind  of  innovative  “na¬ 
tional  emphasis”  program  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  delineate  more  clearly  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  community  action  au¬ 
thorities  and  activities. 

Under  subsection  (a)  the  Director  would 
be  authorized  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  to  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities.  He 
could  use  this  authority  only  in  connection 
with  special  programs  involving  activities 
which  can  be  incorporated  into  or  closely 
coordinated  with  local  community  action 
programs,  and  only  where  he  determines  that 
the  program  objective  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  regular  program  of  assistance  to 
community  action  programs.  Special  pro¬ 
grams  would  also  have  to  be  structured  in  a 
way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  activity  or  assistance  contemplated,  most 
fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
title  II.  For  example,  a  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  is  structured  according  to 
national  standards,  does  not  leave  as  much 
room  for  community  planning  of  projects 
as  exists  in  the  case  of  projects  receiving 
general  community  action  assistance.  It 
should,  however,  allow  considerable  latitude 
for  local  variations,  and  it  plainly  can  and 
should  provide  ample  leeway  for  implemen¬ 
tation  of  various  other  community  action 
purposes  as  well,  including  participation  of 
the  poor  and  area  residents. 

Special  program  projects  may  be  local  or 
regional  in  geographic  scope,  and  assistance 
may  be  extended  to  any  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency.  The  Director, 
however,  would  be  required  to  encourage  in¬ 
clusion  of  projects  in  local  community  action 
programs  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiency,  better 
assisting  individuals  and  families  with  di¬ 
verse  needs  and  generally  promoting  a  focus¬ 
ing  of  resources  on  the  promotion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  family  self-sufficiency. 

Section  222(a)  also  sets  forth  specifically 
a  number  of  special  programs  which  must 
be  conducted.  These  include  Head  Start, 


the  Legal  Services  program  and  the  Compre¬ 
hensive  Health  Services  program.  These  are 
set  forth  substantially  as  in  the  present  law, 
except  that  the  specific  reference  to  narcotics 
programs  has  been  deleted  from  the  Health 
Services  description  and  a  provision  has  been 
added  to  the  Legal  Services  description  to 
assure  maintenance  of  a  confidential  lawyer- 
client  relationship  between  program  attor¬ 
neys  and  those  they  represent.  Also,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c) ,  each  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  may  include  essential  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  research  and  training  directly  related 
to  program  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  This  latter  feature  is  designed  to  en¬ 
hance  flexibility  by  reducing  dependence  of 
these  programs  upon  general  community  ac¬ 
tion  authorities  and  to  provide  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  each  in  fact  involves. 

In  addition  to  Head  Start,  Legal  Services 
and  Comprehensive  Health  Centers,  project 
Upward  Bound  would  be  designated  as  a 
statutory  special  program.  This  would  be 
described  as  a  program  directed  at  young 
people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and 
inadequate  secondary  schooling,  which  is  to 
provide  these  students,  through  cooperative 
arrangements  between  one  or  more  second¬ 
ary  schools,  with  the  skills  and  motivation 
needed  for  success  in  college. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  designation  of 
specific  programs  is  not  intended  to  be  exclu¬ 
sive.  Programs,  rather,  have  been  specif¬ 
ically  designated  on  the  basis  of  size  and 
their  having  been  in  operation  over  some 
period  of  time.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  present  law  is  that  programs  may  be 
started  in  a  way  that  allows  exceptional  lee¬ 
way  for  adjustments  in  design  and  approach 
on  the  basis  of  operating  experience.  This 
feature  would  be  preserved.  Accordingly, 
several  major  planned  new  programs  have 
not  been  specifically  described  under  this 
section  but  could  be  operated  instead  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  general  authority  this  section 
provides.  These  include  one  program  for 
expanding  neighborhood  centers  to  encom¬ 
pass  a  variety  of  childhood  development 
services.  Also,  not  specifically  designated  is 
a  planned  major  program  focused  upon  pro¬ 
viding  supplementary  assistance  to  aid  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  primary  grades  to  sustain  the 
gains  they  have  made  in  Head  Start. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Director  would  be  required  to  give  priority 
in  developing  new  special  programs  to  those 
which  involve  service  or  activities  which  have 
been  tested  in  one  or  more  community  action 
programs  or  in  other  Federal,  State  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  special  pro¬ 
grams  authority  should,  to  the  extent  feasi¬ 
ble,  be  available  as  a  means  of  spreading  in¬ 
novative  approaches  initiated  by  local  com¬ 
munities,  as  well  as  concepts  which  have 
been  started  on  a  small  scale  by  Federal, 
State  or  local  agencies.  It  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  potential  of  these  programs 
for  supplementing  other  Federal  or  State 
programs  be  recognized.  In  some  cases,  they 
rqay  be  of  a  character  where  eventual  in¬ 
corporation  into  these  programs  is  desirable. 
In  order  to  take  account  of  this,  subsection 
(b)  would  specifically  permit  delegation  of 
programs  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  programs  by  State  or  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  under  suitable  agreements.  These  pro¬ 
visions  are  supported  by  others,  described 
under  section  223  below,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  funds  for  special  programs  to  be  al- 
loted  separately  among  the  States.  This 
would  facilitate  operation  of  other  agencies 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  considering 
project  approvals  in  terms  of  the  availability 
of  funds  for  community  action  programs 
generally  within  the  several  States. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to 
provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  all  special  programs.  It  also 
requires  him  to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  or  where  appropriate  with  State 
agencies,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  jointly 
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sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies,  on  a 
national  or  State  basis,  wherever  feasible. 

Section  223.  Allotment  of  Funds:  Subse- 
tion  (a)  is  the  general  provision  governing 
allotment  of  community  action  funds  among 
the  several  States.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
existing  law  (section  203),  except  for  sim¬ 
plifications  in  wording. 

Subsection  (b)  relates  to  allotment  of 
funds  for  special  programs,  other  than  the 
comprehensive  health  center  program  which 
would  be  governed  (as  now)  by  its  own  pro¬ 
vision.  Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the 
Director  to  allot  funds  for  any  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  separately  from  the  general  allotment. 
This  would  permit  greater  flexibility  and 
facilitate  operation  of  special  programs 
through  delegations  or  agreements.  It  is 
contemplated  that  in  most  cases  any  sepa¬ 
rate  allotment  would  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  same  statutory  formula  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (a).  The  Director 
would  be  permitted,  however,  to  establish 
separate  formulae  where  these  would  result 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  incidence  among 
the  States  of  the  problems  or  needs  at  which 
a  particular  program  is  directed.  Such  a 
formula,  for  example,  might  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  program  designed  to  deal  specifically 
with  rural  problems  or  problems  of  the 
elderly.  In  no  event,  however,  could  more 
than  12  y2  percent  of  the  funds  for  any  pro¬ 
gram  be  used  in  any  year  in  any  one  State. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  relate  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  and  required  maintenance  of  local 
effort.  Except  for  technical  clarifications, 
they  are  the  same  as  existing  law.  The 
amendment  made  last  year  reducing  the 
regular  or  basic  Federal  percentage  from  90 
to  80  is  retained. 

Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

Section  230.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training. — Authorizes  the  Director  to  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  and  training  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  under  title  II.  It  is 
substantially  identical  to  present  section  206, 
with  no  substantive  changes. 

Section  231.  State  Agencies — generally 
expands  the  role  of  State  agencies  which, 
under  present  law,  have  been  limited  essen¬ 
tially  to  providing  technical  assistance  to 
local  communities.  Many  coordination  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  effective  operation  of 
anti-poverty  programs  require  action  at  the 
State  level.  Moreover,  many  of  the  problems 
which  are  encountered  in  effecting  this  co¬ 
ordination  in  fact  arise  out  of  diverse  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  in  connection  with 
different  Federal  programs  or  by  different 
Federal  agencies.  State  agencies  are  often  in 
a  good  position  to  see  the  practical  effects  of 
these  requirements,  and  they  can,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to,  assist  in  efforts  to 
secure  necessary  modifications  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Section  231  accordingly  would  permit  as¬ 
sistance  to  State  agencies  not  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  technical  assistance  but  ip 
support  of  activities  to  further  coordination 
of  State  programs  related  to  community  ac¬ 
tion.  It  would  extend  the  role  of  those 
agencies  to  include  advising  and  assisting 
the  Director  in  developing  procedures  and 
programs  for  greater  State  participation,  and 
assisting  the  Director,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council  and  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  identifying  and  seeking  methods 
of  overcoming  Federal  statutory  or  adminis¬ 
trative  requirements  that  impede  coordina¬ 
tion  of  anti-poverty  activities  at  the  State 
level. 

The  role  of  the  State  agencies  designated 
to  perform  these  functions  would  be  further 
strengthened  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  This  would  require  the  Director  to 
give  preference  to  programs  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  or  coordinated  by  such  agencies, 
or  which  have  been  developed  with  their  as¬ 
sistance,  in  connection  with  any  grants  or 
contracts  with  State  agencies. 


Section  232.  Research  and  Pilot  Pro¬ 
grams — generally  parallels  existing  research 
and  demonstration  authority  (section  207  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act).  It  would, 
however,  increase  the  limit  on  funds  for  this 
purpose  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  community  ac¬ 
tion.  The  requirement  that  research  be  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  over-all  plan  would  include  any 
research  activities  undertaken  in  connection 
with  special  programs,  such  as  Head  Start 
or  Upward  Bound. 

Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions 

Section  240.  Rural  Areas — is  designed  to 
provide  an  express  base  for  the  contemplated 
general  expansion  of  community  action  ac¬ 
tivities  in  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to  make 
clear  the  responsibility  for  using  all  avail¬ 
able  authority  for  this  purpose,  including  the 
authority  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  that  can  be  specially  tailored  to 
rural  needs  and  problems,  research  and  dem¬ 
onstration  authority,  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  authority.  It  would  also  require, 
wherever  feasible,  the  development  of  special 
or  simplified  forms,  guidelines,  model  com¬ 
ponents  or  model  programs  for  use  in  rural 
areas. 

This  section  would  include  existing  pro¬ 
visions  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  among  rural  and  urban  areas,  with  one 
technical  modification  designed  to  remove 
from  the  law  a  non-poverty  criterion — popu¬ 
lation  according  to  the  1960  census — which 
tends  to  discriminate  against  rural  com¬ 
munities.  It  also  retains  existing  authority 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas 
to  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  other 
than  community  action  agencies  whenever 
the  Director  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  establish  a  community  action  agency 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

A  new  provision  is  added  by  subsection  (d) 
to  encourage  urban  and  rural  communities  to 
develop  cooperative  programs  or  projects, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  programs  that 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  help  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
mon  approaches  to  problems  involved  in  the 
migration  of  low-income  residents  to  urban 
areas. 

Section  241.  Coordination-Federal  Agen¬ 
cies;  Use  of  State  Funds — is  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  coordination  of  activities  specifi¬ 
cally  related  to  community  action,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  actions  to  help  local 
communities  to  overcome  day-to-day  prac¬ 
tical  problems  and  methods  of  securing  joint 
use  of  Federal  and  State  controlled  funds. 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  general  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Federal  agencies  to  exercise  their 
powers,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  support  of 
community  action  objectives.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  specifically  for  joint  or  common  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  to  assist  local 
agencies  in  developing  long-range  plans, 
where  justified  by  prior  progress,  or  in  de¬ 
veloping  methods  to  modify  or  better  deal 
with  diverse  requirements  attached  to  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  programs  related  to  com¬ 
munity  action  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  is  designed  to  take  account 
of  situations  where  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies  may  jointly  fund  a  project  assisted 
under  this  title  which  is  designed  to,  and 
can  most  efficiently  function  as  a  single  unit. 
An  example  would  be  the  Opportunities  In¬ 
dustrialization  Centers  which  have  com¬ 
monly  received  assistance  from  three  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies — the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  Because  these  Federal  agencies  have 
acted  in  concert  in  providing  assistance,  the 
local  agencies  have  generally  been  enabled 
to  undertake  projects  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  each  Federal  agency  attaches  to 
its  assistance  a  variety  of  administrative 
and  technical  requirements — relating  to 
such  matters  as  bondng,  insur¬ 
ance,  title  to  property,  sub-contracting, 
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grantee  personnel  systems,  salaries,  and  ac¬ 
counting — which  more  often  than  not  are 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  imposed  by 
other  agencies  on  the  assistance  they  extend 
to  the  same  grantee.  There  are,  further¬ 
more,  commonly  different  matching  require¬ 
ments  which  may  have  the  effect  of  locking 
up  each  part  of  the  Federal  assistance  into 
separate  boxes.  And  there  is,  further,  the 
simple  burden  of  dealing  with  two  or  more 
separate  agencies,  often  with  regional  offices 
in  different  places,  in  connection  with  the 
great  variety  of  matters  that  may  come  up 
in  the  course  of  initiating  and  administering 
what  is  planned  as,  and  can  best  operate  as, 
a  single,  unitary  project. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
permit,  within  a  framework  of  community 
action,  a  start  to  be  made  on  a  system  of 
overcoming  this  kind  of  problem.  It  would 
authorize  the  President  to  promulgate  reg¬ 
ulations  under  which  agencies  could  pool 
funds,  designate  a  single  agency  to  admin¬ 
ister  assistance,  establish  a  single  over-all 
local  share  requirement  and  agree  upon  a 
uniform  set  of  technical  or  administrative 
requirements.  The  regulations  would  pre¬ 
scribe  criteria  for  a  unitary  project,  and 
would  also  define  the  type  of  technical  or 
administrative  requirement  which  agencies 
could  waive  in  the  interests  of  securing  a 
uniform  set  of  -conditions.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  waiver  could  extend  to  require¬ 
ments  imposed  pursuant  to  statute.  How¬ 
ever,  substantive  program  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  such  things  as  statutory  allotment 
formula  and  requirements  governing  the 
type  of  eligible  agency,  could  not  be  waived. 

Subsection  (c)  is  designed  to  encourage 
joint  Federal-State  funding  of  certain  kinds 
of  projects.  For  example,  an  adult  education 
program  or  a  model  component  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  might  involve  the  use  of 
both  Federal  funds  and  State  funds  or  funds 
under  the  control  of  a  State  agency.  This 
section  would  permit  the  Director,  in  such  a 
case,  to  designate  the  State  agency  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  administer 
both  the  Federal  and  State  portions  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  agencies  for  the  kind  of  project 
in  question. 

Section  242.  Submission  of  Plans  to  Gov¬ 
ernors — duplicates,  with  no  change,  provi¬ 
sions  of  existing  law  providing  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  grants  and  other  instruments  of 
assistance  to  State  governors. 

Section  243.  Fiscal  Responsibility  and 
Audit — expands  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  audit  and  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  case  of  agencies  receiving  assistance 
under  title  II. 

Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  restate  existing 
law  relating  to  maintenance  of  adequate 
accounting  systems  and  preliminary  audits. 
Subsection  (c)  adds  specific  requirements 
for  further  audits  to  be  made  at  least  an¬ 
nually  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  with  a  view  to  determining  the  allow¬ 
ability  of  expenditures.  In  the  event  of  dis¬ 
allowance,  it  would  authorize  the  Director 
to  seek  recovery  by  appropriate  means  which 
would  include,  in  addition  to  court  action, 
an  increase  commensurate  with  the  disallow¬ 
ance  of  the  required  non-Federal  share  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  grant  or  contract  which  is  in 
effect  with  the  agency  affected  or  which  is 
entered  into  with  that  agency  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  disallowance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  further  require  con¬ 
trols  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  that  contemplated  under  its 
approved  program.  In  addition,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Director  to  take  action  to  promote 
fiscal  coordination  and  continuity,  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  grant  administration,  among 
activities  or  components  of  on-going  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

Section  244.  Special  Limitations — sets 
forth  various  special  limitations  on  the  use 
of  title  II  funds.  These  conform  to  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  present  law  relating  to  payment 
of  allowances  and  reimbursement  for  board 
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meetings;  service  of  OEO  employees  on 
agency  boards;  a  $15,000  limit  on  salaries  pay¬ 
able  from  Federal  or  matching  funds;  fam¬ 
ily  planning  conditions;  general  aid  to  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school  systems;  and 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers 
and  other  facilities.  The  principal  modifica¬ 
tions  relates  to  the  $15,000  salary  limit.  This 
poses  a  particular  problem  in  the  case  of  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  services  of  professional  or  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel,  such  as  doctors  or  lawyers,  and  may 
be  unrealistic  in  given  communities  in  view 
of  disparities  in  prevailing  salary  levels.  The 
bill  would  permit  the  Director,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  to  permit  exceptions  to  cover 
such  cases  where  application  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  would  greatly  impair  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

Note:  The  new  title  II  would  omit  the 
Voluntary  Assistance  for  Needy  Children  pro¬ 
visions  of  Part  C  of  the  current  title  II.  It  is 
believed  that  the  type  of  program  contem¬ 
plated  can  better  be  carried  out  through  the 
various  child  development  and  youth  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  the  Act,  including 
Head  Start,  combined  with  the  power  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  other  sponsors  to 
solicit  and  receive  gifts  locally  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  authority  of  the  Director  to  receive  gifts 
and  contributions  from  any  source  or  place 
and  employ  them  in  support  of  specific  proj¬ 
ects  or  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  This  approach  assures  that  there  will 
be  a  determination  of  needs  of  each  child 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  family, 
tends  to  promote  equity  among  children 
similarly  situated,  and  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  supervising  distribution  and  use 
of  contributions  received.  It  also  avoids  the 
possibility  that  hopes  of  children  or  their 
families  will  be  falsely  raised  in  expectation 
of  assistance  that  may  never  be  provided  or 
that  may  be  provided  in  quantity  or  quality 
different  than  hoped  for,  and  tends  to  facili¬ 
tate  safeguards  against  the  possibility  that 
names  of  needy  children  or  families  may  be 
made  available  to  persons  who  might  use 
them  for  purposes  other  than  those  intended. 

Rural  loan  and  migrant  programs 

Section  104  of  the  bill  sets  forth  a  number 
of  technical  amendments  relating  to  the 
rural  loan  program  and  substantially  revises 
the  statutory  provisions  governing  the  mi¬ 
grant  and  seasonal  agricultural  worker  pro¬ 
gram. 

Subsection  (a)  includes  only  technical 
changes  relating  to  the  overall  form  of  title 
III  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  ( b )  modifies  the  title  III 
statement  of  purpose.  In  the  current  Act 
section  301  is  a  general  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  for  all  of  title  III.  In  the  proposed 
amendments  section  301  is  included  in  part 
A  (retitled  “Rural  Loan  Program”)  and 
amended  to  apply  specifically  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  rural  loans  for  which  that  part 
provides.  The  amended  section  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  the  loan  program  is  to 
assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  the  income 
and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural 
families. 

Stibsection  (c)  modifies  the  limit  on  fam¬ 
ily  loans.  Section  302  provides  that  loans 
may  be  made  to  a  maximum  “aggregate  in¬ 
debtedness”  of  $3,500.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  would  change  that  limit  to  permit 
loans  to  be  made  to  a  maximum  “aggregate 
principal  indebtedness’’  of  $3,500,  thereby 
excluding  outstanding  interest  as  part  of  the 
debt  limit.  This  is  essentially  a  technical 
change  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  limit  on  a  current  basis  so  long 
as  accrued  interest  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

Subsection  (d)  involves  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  revolving  fund.  The  revolt¬ 
ing  fund  formerly  related  to  title  III  and 
the  small  business  loan  program  authorized 


under  title  IV.  It  was,  accordingly,  carried 
in  the  general  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Act.  The  fund,  however,  now  serves  only 
the  rural  loan  program,  and  this  subsection 
would  therefore  transfer  the  section  estab¬ 
lishing  the  revolving  fund  to  title  III. 

Subsection  (e) — Migrant  and  Seasonally 
Employed  Farm  Workers.  Subsection  (e) 
substantially  revises  part  B  of  title  III  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  follows. 

Section  311.  Statement  of  Purpose:  There 
is  no  statement  of  purpose  in  the  current 
Act  for  the  part  providing  aid  to  programs 
of  assistance  to  migrant  and  other  seasonally 
employed  farm  workers.  The  proposed 
amendments  state  that  the  purpose  of  such 
programs  is  to  assist  those  workers  and  their 
families  to  improve  their  living  conditions 
and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  productive 
and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly 
complex  and  technological  society. 

Section  312.  Financial  Assistance:  The 
current  Act  authorizes  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  program  of  financial  aid 
to  States  and  local  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  focused  on  meeting  the  needs  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers  in 
four  specific  categories:  housing,  sanitation, 
education  and  day  care  of  children.  In  the 
proposed  amendments  those  categories  are 
replaced  by  provisions  to  expand  the  range 
of  assistance  to  permit  the  comprehensive 
programs  needed  to  fulfill  the  statement  of 
purpose.  They  specifically  provide  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  meet  immediate  needs  such  as 
day  care  for  children,  legal  advice,  con¬ 
sumer  training,  health  services  and  educa¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  however,  they  authorize 
assistance  for  efforts  to  increase  community 
acceptance  of  the  migrant  or  seasonal  farm 
worker  and  his  family,  and  efforts  to  equip 
him  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  agri¬ 
cultural  employment  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  to  improve  his  family’s 
well-being  and  self-sufficiency  by  gaining 
regular  or  permanent  employment  or  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  other  government  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

Section  313.  Limitations  on  Assistance: 
This  section  requires  an  applicant  agency 
or  organization  to  maintain  its  prior  level  of 
effort  in  activities  similar  to  those  provided 
for  in  this  part.  It  also  requires  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  programs  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  migrant  or  seasonally  employed 
workers  and  their  families. 

Section  314.  Technical  Assistance,  Train¬ 
ing  and  Evaluation:  Although  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  help  in  providing  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  is  often  an  urgent  requirement  for 
the  success  of  programs  of  the  type  author¬ 
ized  in  this  part,  no  direct  authority  for 
such  activities  exists  in  the  current  Act. 
Such  authority  would  be  provided  in  this 
section  of  the  proposed  amendments.  This 
section  also  requires  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  part  and  provides  for  independent 
evaluation  studies  where  appropriate. 

Administration  and  Coordination 
Amendments  Administration 

Additional  Assistant  Directors:  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  105  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  two  additional  assistant  directors. 

The  first  of  the  new  assistant  directors 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  review 
and  development  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 
One  objective  is  to  assure  that  there  is, 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
high  level  official  who  will  be  charged  with  a 
continuing  and  systematic  effort  to  see  that 
all  authorities  available  to  the  Office  are 
used  in  developing  anti-poverty  programs 
specifically  designed  for  rural  areas.  An¬ 
other  is  to  assure  that  rural  conditions  and 
problems  are  taken  into  account  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  programs,  whether  or  not  they 
are  specially  designed  for  rural  areas. 
Also,  it  is  expected  that  the  person  desig¬ 
nated  would  serve  as  a  regular  point  of  con¬ 
tact  for  rural  communities  and  organizations 
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and  would  serve  as  a  spokesman  for  rural 
Interests  in  connection  with  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  as  well  as  major  policy  decisions. 

The  second  new  assistant  director  would 
be  responsible  for  actions  to  promote  im¬ 
provements  in  the  degree  and  extent  of  coor¬ 
dination  among  antipoverty  programs. 
Other  amendments  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  (described  below)  substantially  revise 
the  coordination  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Among  other  things,  these 
amendments  contemplate  that  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  should  play  an 
increasingly  active  role  in  undertaking  and 
supporting  coordination  activities,  not  only 
as  among  the  Federal  agencies  themselves 
but  also  in  connection  with  Federal-State- 
and-local  relationships.  The  purpose  of  the 
additional  position  is  to  provide  the  Coun¬ 
cil  with  a  chief  executive  officer  who  can 
act  effectively  in  day-to-day  matters  on  a 
level  consistent  with  the  high  and  complex 
responsibilities  which  the  Council  would  be 
expected  to  assume. 

Definitions.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105 
makes  various  technical  and  conforming 
changes  in  the  section  of  the  Act  setting 
forth  general  definitions.  Only  one  minor 
substantive  change  is  effected.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  term  “permanent  resident”  which 
appears  in  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  and  limits 
eligibility  for  the  Job  Corps  and  new  work¬ 
training  programs.  At  present,  persons  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  as  parolees  un¬ 
der  designated  provisions  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationally  Act  may  be  considered 
as  permanent  residents.  The  revised  defini¬ 
tion  would  permit  certain  conditional  en¬ 
trants  to  also  be  considered  permanent  resi¬ 
dents. 

Comparability  of  Wages.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  105  relates  to  section  610-1  (a)  of 
the  present  Act  which  requires  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  Job  Corps  centers  and  community 
action  programs  be  compensated  at  the 
average  rates  paid  in  the  area  to  persons 
carrying  out  comparable  services.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  base  for 
measuring  comparability  would  be  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  “a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of”  persons  employed  in 
providing  comparable  services.  This  change 
is  designed  to  simplify  application  of  the 
comparability  provision.  Literally,  the  ex¬ 
isting  requirement  may  be  considered  to  in¬ 
volve  collection  of  a  great  mass  of  data  in 
communities  all  over  the  country,  some  of 
which  may  either  be  unavailable  or  avail¬ 
able  only  at  disproportionate  cost  and  effort. 
Under  the  amendment,  information  on  wages 
or  salaries  could  be  accepted  as  adequate  so 
long  as  it  covered  a  substantial  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  providing  comparable 
services.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  average  could  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  teachers  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  without  also  collecting  data  covering 
teachers  in  what  may  be  a  large  number  of 
private  schools  in  the  community. 

Transfer  of  funds.  Subsection  (d)  amends 
section  616  of  the  Act  which  currently  pro¬ 
vides  authority,  notwithstanding  appropria¬ 
tions  limitations,  to  make  limited  transfers 
of  funds  among  different  titles  of  the  Act. 
This  authority,  which  is  designed  to  afford 
a  measure  of  flexibility  in  expanding  pro¬ 
grams  (up  to  10  percent)  to  take  account  of 
special  or  unforeseen  needs,  is  at  best  an 
awkward  device  for  situations  where  a  need 
may  arise  for  transfers  within  a  title  among 
programs  for  which  funds  may  be  separately 
appropriated.  The  amendment  is  designed 
to  facilitate  this  latter  kind  of  transfer  by 
providing  specifically  for  transfers  among 
activities  rather  than  titles.  The  same  limits 
would  apply  as  under  the  present  section. 
Thus,  funds  for  any  activity  could  not,  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  authority,  be  increased  or 
decreased  more  than  10  percent  above  or 
below  the  level  otherwise  established. 
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Coordination 

General.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  105  ex¬ 
pands  and  revises  existing  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  Federal  antipoverty 
programs.  One  objective  is  to  clarify  and 
expand  the  role  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council.  At  the  present,  the  Council  is 
established  under  provisions  of  the  Act  relat¬ 
ing  to  administration  and  is  charged,  in  very 
general  terms,  with  advising  and  consulting 
with  the  Director  in  his  performance  of  his 
functions.  The  amendments  would  focus 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Council  specifically 
upon  coordination,  with  new  provisions  to 
assure  necessary  staff  support.  The  amend¬ 
ments  would  also  clarify  the  responsibilities 
of  the  information  center,  revise  the  exist¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  community  action 
preference,  and  define  various  terms.  Over¬ 
all,  the  amendments  are  designed  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  an  approach  to  coordi¬ 
nation  which  includes  Federal-State-local 
relationships  as  well  as  relationships  among 
Federal  agencies,  and  which  concentrates  to 
the  extent  feasible  upon  overcoming,  and 
assisting  local  agencies  and  communities  to 
overcome,  specific,  practical  problems  which 
impede  effective  and  efficient  program  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  above  changes  would  be  represented 
in  new  part  B  which  would  be  added  to  title 
VI  of  the  Act.  The  individual  sections  of 
that  new  part  are  described  below. 

Section  630.  Statement  of  Purpose:  Section 
630  would  set  forth  a  statement  of  purpose 
for  the  coordination  provisions.  This  would 
emphasize  objectives  of  making  programs 
more  effective  in  reaching  and  serving  the 
poor,  assisting  State  and  local  agencies  to 
adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  local  prob¬ 
lems  and  conditions,  stimulating  combina¬ 
tions  of  resources  in  the  solution  of  specific 
problems,  and  improving  communication 
among  all  levels  of  government  agencies  and 
institutions  in  matters  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Section  631.  Economic  Opportunity  Coun¬ 
cil:  Under  this  section,  the  structure  of  the 
Council  would  be  retained.  The  President, 
however,  would  be  authorized  to  revise  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Council  from  time  to  time 
to  take  account  of  changes  in  functions  or 
otherwise  assure  appropriate  representation 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  part. 

Functions  of  the  Council  would  be  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  Under  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  the  Council  would  advise  the  President 
and  the  Director.  Its  functions  would  in¬ 
clude  reviewing  and  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  major  policy  issues  and  questions 
of  basic  priorities  involved  in  coordinating 
programs  related  to  the  Act.  They  would 
also  include  responsibility  for  initiating,  and 
to  the  extent  feasible  arranging  for  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of,  specific  actions  or  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  coordination  among  those 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Council  would 
be  responsible  for  providing  general  guidance 
and  advice  in  connection  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  center. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  coordination 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  embrace  re¬ 
view  of  the  operation  of  section  634,  relat¬ 
ing  to  program  and  project  combinations, 
which  would  replace  the  present  community 
action  preference  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sec¬ 
tion  634  is  described  below.. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides 
specifically  for  Council  staff,  to  be  provided 
by  the  Director  or  by  detail  from  time  to 
time  from  other  agencies.  Subsection  (d) 
provides  for  reports  by  the  Council  to  the 
President  and  requires  that  a  report  covering 
the  Council’s  activities  shall  be  included  in 
the  Director’s  annual  report  or  in  a  separate 
report  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

Section  632.  Responsibilities  of  the  Di¬ 
rector:  This  section  sets  forth  certain  specific 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  with  respect 
to  coordination.  It  would  require  the  Di¬ 


rector  to  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  all  activities  under  the  Act,  and  to  con¬ 
sult  with  interested  agencies  and  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  State  agencies  now  performing 
technical  assistance  functions,  in  order  to 
identify  specific  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council 
or  the  President,  and  whenever  appropriate 
to  institute  action  to  overcome  those  prob¬ 
lems.  It  would  also  charge  the  Director  with 
undertaking  studies  of  specific  coordination 
problems,  either  on  request  of  the  President 
and  the  Council  or  on  his  own  initiative. 

Section  633.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies:  This  section  sets  forth  responsibilities 
of  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Council  and  the  Director.  Except  for  specific 
recognition  of  the  role  of  the  Council,  it  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  provisions  now 
contained  in  section  611(a)  of  the  Act. 

Section  634.  Combination  Among  Proj¬ 
ects  and  Programs:  This  section  would  re¬ 
place  existing  section  612  of  the  Act.  Sec¬ 
tion  612  provides  generally  that  heads  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give 
a  preference  to  applications  which  are  made 
pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Literally,  this  lan¬ 
guage  tends  to  suggest  a  situation  involving 
the  processing  of  complete  applications 
that  may,  in  fact,  have  little  relevance  to 
what  the  “preference”  provision  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  The  objective  is  not 
to  process  one  kind  of  application  more 
speedily  or  more  favorably  than  another  but 
to  encourage  the  combined  or  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  operation  of  what  are  in  fact  com¬ 
plementary  activities  or  projects — those 
which  are  capable  of  reinforcing  one  another 
and  operating  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
together  than  if  each  were  carried  on  in 
isolation  from  the  other.  This  objective, 
moreover,  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  co¬ 
ordination  involving  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  A  combination  of  resources  and 
facilities  is  frequently  both  practicable  and 
desirable  among  programs  or  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  poor, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  community  action 
program. 

The  new  section  634  is  designed  to  reflect 
this  objective.  It  states  Federal  agency  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  terms  of  encouraging  appro¬ 
priate  combinations  among  related  projects 
and  activities  rather  than  a  preference  lim¬ 
ited  to  community  action  programs.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
would  be  specifically  charged  with  carrying 
on  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of 
this  section.  This  would  include  identifying 
programs  which  may  be  especially  appropri¬ 
ate  for  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the 
State  or  local  level  and  evaluating  and  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  imple¬ 
menting  procedures  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies. 

Many  of  the  concrete,  practical  problems 
of  coordination  may  be  approached  through 
this  section.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
new  part  is  to  stimulate  more  attention  not 
only  to  the  larger  issues,  such  as  consolida¬ 
tions  of  assistance  programs,  but  also  to  de¬ 
tails — such  as  technical  requirements  at¬ 
tached  to  different  Federal  programs,  failures 
of  communication  among  Federal,  regional. 
State  and  local  offices  and  agencies,  and  the 
kinds  of  information  which  must  be  provided 
to  different  local  agencies  if  they  are  to  be 
expected  to  engage  in  common  planning 
and  cooperative  projects.  The  revision  and 
broadening  of  the  “preference”  provision  is 
designed  to  support  an  approach  which  pays 
greater  attention  to  such  problems. 

Section  635.  Information  Center:  This 
section  sets  forth  provisions  of  the  current 
law  covering  the  information  center,  with 
one  significant  amendment.  This  would 
specifically  authorize  the  Director,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  center,  to 
study  ways  of  improving  existing  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  the  adequacy  of  data,  ways  in 
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which  data  generated  at  the  State  or  local 
level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal  sys¬ 
tems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  State  and 
local  officials,  agencies  and  organizations  and 
used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

Section  636.  Prohibition:  This  section  re¬ 
states,  with  no  change,  a  provision  in  the 
current  law  that  prohibits  use  of  funds  to 
establish  any  new  department  or  office  when 
the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

•  Section  637.  Special  Responsibilities: 
Training  Programs:  This  section  restates  a 
provision  in  current  law  setting  forth  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  of  the  Director,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  other  Federal 
agency  heads  with  respect  to  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  training  programs.  There  is  one 
technical  modification.  This  is  to  delete 
the  specific  reference  to  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Manpower,  which  was  created  by 
Executive  order  rather  than  by  statute,  in 
favor  of  a  more  general  reference  to  “mechan¬ 
isms  prescribed  by  the  President.” 

Section  638.  Definitions:  This  section  de¬ 
fines  the  terms  “programs  related  to  this 
Act”  and  “coordination”  as  used  in  the  new 
part.  The  definition  of  coordination  is  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  upon  four  types  of  actions — 
actions  to  improve  the  common  effectiveness 
of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the 
poor;  actions  to  promote  better  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  under  diverse  programs  at  the 
State  or  local  level;  actions  to  promote  simp¬ 
lification  and  efficiencies  through  the- joint 
or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources;  and 
actions  to  improve  communication  and  gen¬ 
eral  cooperation.  Examples  are  given  under 
each  of  these  categories,  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  specific,  practical  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  necessity  for  approaching  coor¬ 
dination  on  a  basis  that  allows  for  State  and 
local  participation. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VII 

Section  106  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  revision  of  title  VII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

Under  existing  law,  beneficiaries  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  programs  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  certain  payments  received  un¬ 
der  the  Act  disregarded  for  purposes  of 
determining  their  welfare  need.  In  essence, 
the  welfare  recipient  may  receive  as  much 
as  $85  a  month  in  payments  from  the 
poverty  program  without  any  reduction  in 
welfare  benefits,  and  may  receive  additional 
amounts  on  the  basis  that  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  reduced  by  60  cents  for  each 
additional  dollar  of  payments  under  the 
poverty  program.  With  respect  to  resident 
nonprofessionals,  who  serve  in  a  mixed  em¬ 
ployment-training  capacity,  earnings  in 
excess  of  $150  per  month  result  in  loss  of 
welfare  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

The  revised  title  VII  is  designed  to  provide 
a  more  rational  system  for  encouraging  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  to  participate  in  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting.  It  provides  a  formula  under 
which  the  receipt  of  money  under  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  always  results  in 
some  reduction  in  welfare,  but  never  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  The  formula  is  also 
designed  to  provide  for  termination  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  when  an  individual  achieves 
self-sufficiency. 

Under  the  bill,  payments  received  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  would  be 
converted  to  a  percentage  of  the  beneficiary’s 
“poverty  line” — that  is,  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  which  represents  the  line  between  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty  and  living  out  of  poverty,  as 
determined  by  the  Director  for  purposes  of 
administering  the  title.  Welfare  benefits  to 
which  the  beneficiary  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  would  be  reduced  by  that  percent- 
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age  (or,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  eight- 
tenths  of  that  percentage) . 

The  operation  of  this  formula  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table: 

Family  of  5 


[Assumed  monthly  poverty  line,  $300;  assumed 
monthly  welfare  if  no  earnings,  $150] 


A 

B 

$200 

66.7 

$265 

88.3 

Proposed  law: 

Earnings  as  a  percent  of  poverty 

$100.  00 

$132.  50 
$17.  50 

Welfare  payment  __  _ 

$50.00 

Total  income  (earnings  plus  wel¬ 
fare  payment) _  _ 

$250.  00 

$282.  50 

Existing  law: 

Earnings  disregarded  in  deter- 

$117.  50 

$117.  50 

Earnings  taken  into  account  (re¬ 
duction  in  welfare)  _  _  __  - 

82.50 

147.  50 

Welfare  payment _ _ _ 

67.50 

2.  50 

Total  income  (earnings  plus 
welfare  payment) . .  — . 

267.  50 

267.50 

The  table  shows,  for  a  family  of  five,  the 
computations  at  two  levels  of  earnings  under 
the  proposed  revision  of  title  VII  and  under 
existing  law.  For  a  family  of  five,  the 
monthly  poverty  line  is  approximately  $300. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  family’s  welfare  en¬ 
titlement,  in  the  absence  of  earned  income, 
would  be  $150  monthly.  On  these  assump¬ 
tions,  column  A  shows  the  welfare  computa¬ 
tions  if  the  head  of  the  house  earns  $200  a 
month  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  in  a 
community  action  program,  and  column  B 
shows  the  computations  if  earnings  are  $265 
a  month. 

In  column  A,  the  $200  monthly  earnings 
are  66.7%  of  the  family’s  poverty  line.  Under 
the  proposed  formula,  the  welfare  entitle¬ 
ment  of  $150  is  therefore  reduced  by  66.7%, 
or  $100.  The  family  receives  $50  of  welfare 
in  addition  to  the  $200  earnings,  for  a  total 
income  of  $250  per  month.  This  compares 
with  a  total  income  of  $267.50  under  present 
law.  In  column  B,  with  earnings  of  $265, 
total  income  would  be  $282.50  under  the 
proposed  formula,  compared  with  $267.50 
under  present  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  existing  law  provides 
no  financial  incentive  for  the  family  in  the 
table  to  increase  its  earnings  from  $200  a 
month  to  $265.  At  either  level,  total  family 
income  is  $267.50.  The  existence  of  this  kind 
of  income  plateau — where  each  additional 
dollar  of  earnings  results  in  loss  of  a  dollar 
of  welfare — is  a  characteristic  feature  of  wel¬ 
fare  laws.  The  proposed  formula,  contrast, 
offers  consistent  incentives  to  increase  earned 
income. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  title  VII  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  designing  incentives  to 
encourage  self-support.  There  is  as  yet  little 
verifiable  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness 
of  such  incentives,  and  a  primary  purpose 
of  the  proposal  is  to  facilitate  research  on 
this  subject.  Research  into  the  effect  of  the 
revised  title  will  provide  the  basis  for  making 
more  sophisticated  judgments  in  the  future. 

In  making  his  determination  of  the  poverty 
line,  the  Director  will  be  guided  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration’s  index  of  poverty. 
However,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  analysis 
of  the  incentive  effect  of  this  experimental 
title,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  he  will  not  alter  the  poverty  line  in¬ 
itially  established  for  the  duration  of  the 
experiment. 

In  addition  to  this  major  change  in  direc¬ 
tion,  the  proposed  revision  of  title  VII  would 
bring  its  benefits  for  the  first  time  to  rural 
families  receiving  assistance  under  title  III-A 
of  the  statute,  and  would  clarify  the  applic¬ 
ability  of  the  title  to  migrant  families  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  title  HI-B. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIII - VOLUNTEER 

PROGRAMS 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  title  VIII. 
The  major  change  is  addition  of  a  new  part- 
time,  “home  town”  volunteer  program,  al¬ 
though  a  variety  of  improvements  to  the 
existing  VISTA  program  would  also  be  in¬ 
corporated.  The  new  title  VIII,  as  it  would 
read  with  these  amendments  would  consist 
of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  three  parts,  as 
described  below. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  801  would  revise  the  existing  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  to  reflect  the  addition  of 
the  new  part-time  volunteer  program. 

Part  A— Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 

Section  810.  Authority  to  Establish  Full- 
Time  Programs:  This  section  continues,  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  authorizing  establishment  of 
the  VISTA  program,  including  those  relating 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  volunteer 
service,  special  restrictions  on  political  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  the  requirement  that  volunteers 
be  assigned  to  duties  in  a  State  and  that  pro¬ 
grams  be  operated  therein  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  such  State.  The 
provisions  concerning  the  assignment  of  vol¬ 
unteers  to  programs  at  the  State  or  local  level 
have  been  deleted,  their  implementation 
having  proved  to  be  infeasible.  However,  to 
the  extent  such  provisions  embodied  the 
concept  of  encouraging  participation  of  part- 
time  volunteers  in  activities  in  their  home 
communities,  this  concept  has  been  reaffrmed 
in  section  820  of  the  amendments. 

Section  811.  Terms  of  Service:  This  sec¬ 
tion  incorporates  in  the  Act,  for  the  first 
time,  provisions  which  clearly  prescribe  the 
commitment  to  be  required  of  full-time  vol¬ 
unteers.  It  provides  that  these  persons  must 
obligate  themselves  to  serve  full-time  in 
combating  poverty,  living  among  and  at  the 
economic  level  of  the  people  served.  It  also 
provides  that,  except  when  on  authorized 
leave,  they  must  remain  on-call  for  service 
at  all  times  without  regard  to  regular  work¬ 
ing  hours.  These  requirements  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Act,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  full-time  volunteers  are  most 
effective  when  totally  immersed  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  environment. 

This  section  also  states  as  a  positive  re¬ 
quirement,  the  current  VISTA  policy  that 
regular  volunteers  serve  for  periods  of  one 
year.  However,  it  establishes  as  a  permanent 
volunteer  program,  the  short-term  programs 
which  have  been  conducted  as  special  pro¬ 
grams  under  section  805  of  the  existing  law. 
These  programs  allow  persons  to  serve  as 
VISTA  associates  on  a  less  than  one  year 
(but  at  least  two-month)  basis.  They  have 
been  conducted  until  now  as  demonstrations 
and  have  proved  both  feasible  and  effective. 
It  is  believed,  accordingly,  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
VISTA. 

This  section  also  continues  the  existing 
law’s  requirement  that  volunteers  subscribe 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  and  up¬ 
hold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  812.  Support  of  Full-Time  Volun¬ 
teers:  As  does  the  present  law,  the  amended 
law  provides  for  volunteer  stipends  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  or,  in  the  case 
of  volunteer  leaders  $75  per  month.  It  fur¬ 
ther  specifically  requires  that  volunteer  lead¬ 
ers  be  selected  from  those  volunteers  who 
have  developed  and  shown  special  skills  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  of  volunteer  service. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  makes  sev¬ 
eral  clarifying  changes  in  the  Act.  It  would 
provide  that,  except  in  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  accrued  stipends  are  not  to  be 
paid  to  a  volunteer  until  completion  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Moreover,  it  makes  clear  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  serv¬ 
ice,  accrued  stipend,  as  with  accrued  Job 


Corps  readjustment  allowances,  is  to  be  paid 
to  designated  beneficiaries  or  survivors  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  provisions  of  law  governing 
payment  of  money  due  to  deceased  Federal 
employees  (5  U.S.C.  5583). 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  introduces 
authority  which  allows  the  Director  to  pro¬ 
vide  or  arrange  for  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  utilize  their 
VISTA  experience  in  combating  poverty  after 
their  formal  connection  with  the  program 
has  ended.  While  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  legislative  history  of  the  existing  law 
make  it  clear  that  encouraging  volunteers  to 
make  continuing  commitments  to  combating 
poverty  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  VISTA,  the 
existing  law  has  no  provision  permitting  ex¬ 
penditures  for  this  purpose.  Subsection  (c), 
which  is  closely  patterned  on,  although  more 
restrictive  than,  section  5(d)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  is  included  to  remedy  this  short¬ 
coming. 

Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs 

Section  820.  Community  Service  Pro¬ 
grams:  This  section  authorizes  the  Director 
to  encourage,  develop  and  assist  new  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  increase  and  expand  vol¬ 
unteer  participation.  These  programs  will 
utilize  volunteers  working  part-time,  or  for 
periods  of  less  than  two  months’  duration, 
in  or  near  their  home  communities,  in  activi¬ 
ties  contributing  to  the  elimination  of  pov¬ 
erty.  They  will  be  designed  to  encourage  per¬ 
sons  to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  local 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  in  programs  to 
encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial, 
professional  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
these  skills  to  the  betterment  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  poor;  and  in  programs  which 
assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies 
and  organizations  to  obtain  services  of  vol¬ 
unteers  more  readily.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Director  to  provide  specialized  training  for 
volunteers  participating  in  such  programs. 

In  this  country  there  are  many  people  who, 
while  unable  to  volunteer  full-time,  or  for 
long  terms,  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
skills  and  a  portion  of  their  time  to  provide 
meaningful  service.  Experience  in  carrying 
out  the  VISTA  program  illustrates  some  ways 
these  persons  can  significantly  enhance  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  by  working  part-time  in  their 
home  communities.  For  example,  two  VISTA 
volunteers  in  Pittsburgh  have  organized  a 
group  of  approximately  200  college  students 
to  tutor  disadvantaged  children.  Similarly, 
volunteers  working  with  the  VESPRA  pro¬ 
gram  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Puerto  Rico) , 
funded  under  section  805  of  the  present  law, 
encourage  qualified  persons  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poor  to  become  part-time  volunteers 
in  their  home  communities  in  Puerto  Rico. 

But  much  broader  efforts  to  increase  vol¬ 
unteer  participation  are  necessary  and 
possible. 

There  are,  for  example,  many  business  and 
professional  men  who  have  a  little  time  and 
talents  greatly  needed;  there  are  retired  per¬ 
sons  seeking  creative  outlets  for  their 
energies;  there  are  people  who,  given  the 
opportunity,  would  be  prepared  to  give  vaca¬ 
tion  time  to  some  of  the  great  variety  of 
summer  programs  now  being  planned  for 
low-income  children  and  youth.  Existing 
mechanisms  for  matching  these  people  with 
the  agencies,  groups  and  organizations  who 
need  their  services  are  commonly  non-exist¬ 
ent,  deficient,  or  imperfect  at  best.  This  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  true  of  the  many 
smaller  agencies  and  programs  which  deal 
with  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  or  which 
operate  in  the  very  heart  of  our  slum  areas. 
Moreover,  there  is  often  a  need  for  giving 
volunteers  short-term  training  which  these 
agencies,  acting  individually,  are  unprepared 
to  provide.  Finally,  there  are  frequently 
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organizations  which  could  make  greater  use 
of  volunteer  assistance — or  use  it  more  effec¬ 
tively — given  some  technical  assistance  which 
is  not  now  available,  or  given  the  help  of 
one  or  more  qualified  individuals,  including 
former  VISTA  volunteers,  who  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  needed  to  organize  and  oversee 
projects. 

This  section  is  designed  to  assist  in  over¬ 
coming  these  problems.  It  is  expected  that 
in  many  cases  the  projects  authorized  would 
operate  in  direct  support  of  other  programs 
under  the  Act,  such  as  Head  Start,  and  that 
they  could  serve  in  this  respect  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  needs  which  these  programs  have 
for  technical  and  professional  skills.  A  par¬ 
ticular  effort  would  be  made,  where  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  exist,  to  encourage 
those  agencies  to  develop  their  own  capaci¬ 
ties  for  more  effectively  organizing  volunteer 
efforts  and  to  incorporate  projects  for  this 
purpose  into  those  regular  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  volunteers  under 
this  section  would  not  receive  any  stipend, 
nor,  except  in  unusual  or  special  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  their  project,  could  they 
receive  any  other  support  or  allowances.  The 
section  also  provides  that  the  value  of  the 
services  of  volunteers  under  this  section,  if 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other 
Federal  Act,  may  be  accepted  toward  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  non-Federal  share. 

Section  821.  Special  Volunteers  Programs: 
This  section  retains  existing  authority  for 
special  demonstration  projects,  except  for  the 
existing  VISTA  associates  short-term  projects 
which  would  be  incorporated  into  the  regular 
VISTA  program  described  under  section  811. 
In  view  of  this  latter  change,  the  limit  on  the 
portion  of  the  title  VIII  funds  which  can  be 
utilized  for  this  section  has  been  reduced 
from  15  to  10  percent.  Also,  administrative 
provisions  have  been  transferred  to  section 
832(b)  of  the  proposed  part  C. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

Section  831.  Coordination  with  Other 
Programs:  This  section  requires  coordination 
of  volunteer  programs  under  this  title  with 
community  action  programs  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  programs.  It  would  require  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  consult  with  other  Federal,  State, 
local  and  national  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  encourage  greater  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  pro¬ 
grams.  It  would  also  require  that  the  reg¬ 
ular  or  full-time  and  part-time  programs  be 
carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner  and  that 
steps  be  taken  accordingly  to  encourage 
former  full-time  volunteers  to  participate  in 
part-time  programs  and  to  encourage  part- 
time  volunteers  to  enter  full-time  programs. 

Section  832.  Participation  of  Older  Per¬ 
sons:  This  section  would  require  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  take  necessary  steps,  including  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  projects  where  appro¬ 
priate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible  par¬ 
ticipation  of  older  persons  in  VISTA  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities. 

Section  833.  Application  of  Federal  Law: 
This  section  retains  the  concept,  expressed 
in  existing  law,  that  volunteers  are  not  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  leaye,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  As  in  the  present  law,  the  amendment 
makes  partial  exception  for  volunteers  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  to,  and  supported  and  di¬ 
rected  by  VISTA.  These  volunteers  are  con¬ 
sidered  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  political  activities  (“Hatch  Act”)  pro¬ 
visions  of  subchapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  to  be  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  in  the 
Job  Corps,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  work  injury  benefits  the  monthly 


pay  of  a  volunteer  is  deemed  to  be  that  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Section  834.  Special  Limitations:  This 
section  provides  that  all  support  provided  to 
volunteers  under  title  VIII  shall  be  furnished 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  that  volunteers 
shall  not  be  used  to  displace  employed  work¬ 
ers,  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services; 
and,  that  no  agency  utilizing  volunteers  may 
seek  compensation  for  services  performed  by 
those  volunteers. 

TITLE  IX - SUMMER  CAMP  ACT  OF  1967 

This  title  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  President’s  recommendation  in  his 
February  8,  1967  message  on  Children  and 
Youth  for  legislation  to  make  additional 
summer  camp  opportunities  available  to 
needy  children. 

This  title  proposes  a  program  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  involving  a  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
With  the  funds  it  authorizes,  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  facilities  on 
Federal  lands,  and,  in  agreement  with  State 
and  local  governments,  on  public  lands  un¬ 
der  their  administration.  It  also  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  mechanism  to  make  these  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  public  and  private  nonpro¬ 
fit  organizations  which  would  agree  to  spon¬ 
sor  groups  of  children  from  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  and  areas.  It  is  anticipated  that  groups 
of  about  100  children  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  camps  for  periods  of  two  weeks. 

While  many  nonprofit  organizations  now 
sponsor  camps  on  a  more-or-less  regular 
basis,  some  of  which  are  now  located  on 
public  lands,  the  need  for  greater  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  and  the  demand  for  facili¬ 
ties  to  accommodate  the  nation’s  youth  re¬ 
quires  greater  utilization  of  recreational 
land.  The  following  summary  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  shows  how  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dations  on  this  subject  would  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  SUMMARY 

Section  201.  Short  Title:  This  section 
provides  that  the  provisions  set  forth  in 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  governing  the  new  program 
may  be  cited  as  the  Summer  Camp  Act  of 
1967. 

Section  202.  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose:  This  section  finds  that  although 
millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  park  lands 
throughout  the  nation  are  the  property  of 
all  the  people,  those  most  in  need,  particu¬ 
larly  disadvantaged  children  who  would  ben¬ 
efit  from  outdoor  and  camping  experiences, 
are  prevented  by  poverty  from  utilizing  those 
lands.  It  declares  a  purpose  of  providing 
and  assisting  in  the  provision  of  camp  fa¬ 
cilities  to  permit  greater  use  of  public  lands 
in  behalf  of  these  children. 

Section  203.  Basic  Authority:  This  sec¬ 
tion  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  allocate  funds  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend  financial 
assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies 
to  provide  camp  facilities  for  use  by  disad¬ 
vantaged  children.  Certain  basic  conditions 
are  imposed  which  require  that  the  facilities: 

(1)  be  located  on  public  lands,  (2)  be  so 
located  in  relation  to  population  centers  as 
to  permit  their  best  use  in  serving  disad¬ 
vantaged  children,  and  (3)  be  provided  and 
operated  subject  to  a  use  plan  giving  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  their  continued  availa¬ 
bility  for  these  purposes  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  one  or  more  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies. 

Section  204.  Allocation  and  Use  of  Funds: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  allo¬ 
cate  funds  to  various  Federal  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the 
Interior  and  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
camp  facilities  on  public  lands  under  their 
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administration,  and  to  provide  funds  by 
grant  or  contract  to  certain  State  or  local 
public  agencies  for  camp  facilities.  These 
funds  may  be  used  for  (1)  the  construction, 
renovation  or  improvement  (including  fur¬ 
nishing  and  equipping)  of  camp  facilities, 

(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  suitable  pri¬ 
vately  owned  facilities  on  public  lands,  and 

(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
camp  facilities.  The  use  of  such  funds  for 
the  administration  or  operation  of  any 
camping  program  or  project  and  for  purchas¬ 
ing  land  would  be  specifically  prohibited. 
This  would  not,  however,  preclude  use  of 
funds  for  acquiring  necessary  rights  in  con¬ 
nection  with  access  roads,  utility  lines,  or 
similar  installations. 

Section  205.  Use  Plans:  This  section  sets 
forth  requirements  for  use  plans.  The  Di¬ 
rector  could  not  allocate  funds  to  Federal 
agencies  or  extend  assistance  to  any  State 
or  local  agency,  as  provided  for  in  section 
204  of  the  Act,  unless  the  facility  or  project 
is  covered  by  such  a  plan  or  agreement  ap¬ 
proved  by  him. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  agencies,  the  use 
plan  must  contain  such  information  and 
understandings  concerning  the  character  of 
the  facility,  the  type  and  extent  of  use  to 
be  made  of  it,  the  number,  nature  of,  and 
procedures  for  selecting  sponsoring  organi¬ 
zations,  conformity  with  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  administering  agency,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  head  of  that  agency.  In  the  case 
of  projects  of  State  or  local  public  bodies, 
the  plan  must  contain,  at  a  minimum,  in¬ 
formation  and  commitments  assuring:  (1) 
that  the  facilities  will  be  adequate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost;  (2)  that  their  use  will 
comply  with  applicable  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  be  consistent  with  existing  plan¬ 
ning;  (3)  that  they  will  remain  available 
for,  an  appropriate  period  and  will  not  be 
converted  to  other  use  without  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  approval;  (4)  that  the  agency  seeking 
assistance  will  retain  appropriate  continu¬ 
ing  control  over  the  facilities;  and  (5)  that 
satisfactory  sponsoring  agencies  are  avail¬ 
able  for  operating  or  coordinating  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  and  that  adequate 
methods  or  procedures  exist  for  selecting 
those  sponsoring  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
Director,  after  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  interested  Federal  agencies,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  additional  or 
supplementary  requirements  of  criteria  for 
use  plans. 

Section  206.  Use  of  Facilities  "by  Other 
Than  the  Disadvantaged:  This  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  groups  other  than  disadvantaged 
children  could  use  facilities  provided  or 
assisted  under  the  Act  only  if  the  Director 
determined,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  (1)  that  the  facilities 
would  otherwise  not  be  adequately  utilized, 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  expanded  for 
use  by  disadvantaged  children,  and  (2)  that 
their  use  by  other  groups  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  or  be  inconsistent  with  their  fullest 
practicable  use  for  disadvantaged  children. 
The  regulations  may  provide  for  use  by  such 
other  groups  on  a  fee  basis  and  may  require 
that  fees  be  applied  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  provided  under  the 
Act. 

Section  207.  Employment  of  Low-Income 
Persons:  This  section  requires  the  Director, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  use  of  camp  facilities  in  a  manner 
that  will  promote  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-income  individuals,  in¬ 
cluding  persons  in  the  Job  Corps,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  and  other  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  restore  employability. 

Section  208.  Limitation  on  Financial 
Assistance:  This  section  limits  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  approved  cost  of  a  project 
or  activity.  It  also  requires  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
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preexisting  levels  of  expenditures  by  these 
agencies  in  providing  facilities  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  children. 

Section  209.  Labor  Standards:  This  sec¬ 
tion  incorporates  provisions  to  assure  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  prevailing  wage  (“David- 
Bacon”)  requirements  in  the  employment  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  construction  ac¬ 
tivity  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Section  210.  General  Provisions:  This  sec¬ 
tion  makes  available  to  the  Director  the  full 
administrative  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  section  602  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  in  addition  permits  him  to 
make  arrangements  with,  reimburse,  delegate 
powers  to,  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  authorize  redelegations,  without  the 
approval  of  the  President  which  is  required 
in  section  602(d)  of  that  Act. 

Section  211.  Definitions:  This  section  de¬ 
fines  various  terms  such  as  “camp  facilities,” 
“State  or  local  public  agency,”  etc. 

Section  212.  Authorisation:  This  section 
authorizes  appropriation  of  $20  million  for 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated 
would  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  m - CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  (a)  embezzlement,  willful 
misapplication,  theft,  or  fraud  of  assistance 
funds  provided  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  and 
(b)  the  use  of  duress  to  secure  kickbacks 
from  persons  employed  with  funds  provided 
under  any  such  grant  or  contract.  The 
penalty  for  embezzlement,  willful  misap¬ 
plication,  or  theft  would  be  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  and/or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  unless  the  sum  in  ques¬ 
tion  did  not  exceed  $100  in  which  case  the 
maximum  fine  would  be  $1,000  and  the  max¬ 
imum  imprisonment  would  be  one  year. 
Violation  of  the  anti-kickback  provision 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  and/or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year. 

There  have  been  only  a  handful  of  cases 
of  such  misconduct  in  the  two  and  one-half 
years  since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
became  law,  but  a  very  few  cases,  if  unpun¬ 
ished,  can  seriously  endanger  the  system  of 
good  faith  and  confidence  on  which  national 
assistance  programs  must  depend.  More¬ 
over,  the  obvious  interest  of  the  Federal 
government  in  deterring  such  misconduct  is 
essentially  the  same  whenever  it  occurs.  At 
present,  however,  unless  there  are  specific 
false  statements  made  by  the  actual  culprit 
(see  18  U.S.C.  1001),  prosecution  must  be 
sought  under  State  law.  The  uncertainties 
and  circumlocution  of  prosecuting  a  thief 
for  false  report  of  his  theft,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  variations  and  extraneous  consider¬ 
ations  involved  in  relying  on  State  prosecu¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  create  a  gap  which 
title  III  would  fill  by  providing  for  direct 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  misconduct. 


Summary  of  the  Basis  and  General  Con¬ 
tent  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967 

GENERAL 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  consist  of  a  section  authorizing  fis¬ 
cal  year  1968  appropriations  for  various  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  programs,  and  three 
titles.  Only  title  I  includes  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself.  Title 
II  would  establish  a  program  to  aid  in  the 
provision  of  summer  camp  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children,  pursuant  to  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  President  in  his  recent 
Message  on  Children  and  Youth.  Title  III 
would  provide  certain  criminal  sanctions  to 
cover  cases  of  embezzlement,  willful  misap¬ 
plication,  theft  or  kickbacks  involving  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  funds  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2.06  billion  for  programs  un¬ 
der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  including  $874  million  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  Job  Corps  and  work-training 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Act,  $1,022  bil¬ 
lion  for  community  action  programs  under 
title  II,  $47  million  for  the  rural  loan,  and 
migrant  and  seasonal  farm  worker  programs 
under  title  III,  $70  million  for  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  under  title  V,  $16  million  for 
administration  and  coordination  activities 
under  title  VI,  and  $31  million  for  VISTA 
and  volunteer  programs  under  title  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Title  I  includes  a  large  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  com¬ 
prehensive  that — partly  for  technical  reasons 
and  partly  for  greater  clarity — major  parts 
of  the  Act,  including  Job  Corps  and  Com¬ 
munity  Action,  have  been  rewritten. 

Although  the  amendments  are  substantial 
both  in  number  and  in  anticipated  over-all 
impact,  they  would  not  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  existing  programs.  To 
the  contrary,  they  are  predicated  on  the  view 
that  those  programs  are — and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be — sound  and  effective  in 
basic  concept.  Yet  no  one  would  pretend 
that,  today,  the  several  programs  are  simply 
an  extension  of  what  they  were  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  They  have,  to  some  extent,  de¬ 
veloped  along  unanticipated  paths;  they  have 
encountered  some  unforeseen  problems. 
Policies  once  tentative,  but  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  have  been  tested.  And  the  ex¬ 
perience,  not  only  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  but  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  many  private  groups  that  have 
participated  in  these  programs  is  now  suf¬ 
ficient  to  permit  decisions  governing  long- 
run  program  direction  that  were  not  pos¬ 
sible  three  years  ago.  Cumulatively,  the 
adjustments  suggested  by  these  consider¬ 
ations  add  up  to  a  law  which  will  be  in  some 
respects  less  useful  than  the  present  Act  for 
the  processes  of  trying,  testing  and  learning. 
But  it  will  be  a  law  which,  while  still  retain¬ 
ing  flexibility  for  needed  inovation,  is  better 
suited  to  the  complexities  of  effective  and 
efficient  administration. 

Many  of  the  amendments  are  technical. 
Some,  such  as  provisions  defining  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  powers  of  community  action  boards,1 
are  designed  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
peculiar  to  a  particular  program.  There  are, 
however,  several  features  which  recur  re¬ 
peatedly.  Among  these  are — 

1.  A  better  focusing  of  programs  on  the 
•goal  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves  to 
become  self-sufficient.  The  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  represents  a  national  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The 
needs  of  the  poor  are,  however,  so  great  and 
so  extensive  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
maintain  a  focus  upon  the  causes  of  poverty 
as  distinguished  from  its  symptoms.  Yet  for 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  that 
focus  is  critical.  The  bill  undertakes  to 
sharpen  this  focus  in  a  number  of  ways.  For 
example — 

a.  It  contains  a  new  employment  program 
designed  to  reach  thousands  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  slum  residents  many  of 
whom  are  at  best  only  marginally  employable, 
and  to  provide  them,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  kind  of  intensive  help  and  support 
needed  to  enable  them  to  secure  and  hold 
the  substantial  number  of  meaningful  jobs 
that  today  exist  or  can  be  made  available  in 
many  urban  areas.2 

b.  It  specifically  directs  the  complex  of 
activities  represented  by  community  action 


1  New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  211. 

2  New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill),  sec. 
123. 


to  one  over-all  objective — the  promotion  of 
full  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.2 4 

c.  It  expands  the  concept  of  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  agricultural  worker  program, 
currently  stated  in  terms  of  assistance  in 
meeting  housing,  sanitation,  education  and 
day  care  needs,  to  include  the  assistance  re¬ 
quired  to  help  these  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  cope  with  technological  changes  which 
are  cutting  deeper  and  deeper  into  even  their 
present  inadequate  livelihood.1 

d.  It  revises  the  formula  in  the  present  law 
relating  to  the  treatment  under  the  welfare 
laws  of  persons  in  training  or  work-training, 
so  as  to  provide — -and  test — a  new  system  of 
incentives  under  which  public  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  would  be  encouraged  not  only  to 
work  but  to  push  their  earnings  up  to  the 
point  where  they  will  get  out  of  poverty.5 6 

2.  Strengthening  of  fiscal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  controls  and  standards.  As  Economic 
Opportuinty  Act  programs  mature,  and  as 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  gain 
operating  experience,  they  should  be  expected 
to  meet  increasingly  high  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  technical  competence. 

This  objective  holds  true  of  all  programs 
under  the  Act.  The  problems  invloved  are, 
however,  probably  most  complex  in  the  case 
of  community  action.  These  local  programs 
may  include  a  wide  range  of  projects  and 
activities;  they  may  invlove  numerous  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies;  the  community  action 
agency  itself  is  likely  to  be  relatively  new; 
and  there  axe  manifest  difficulties  in  de¬ 
veloping  personnel  systems  which  maintain 
necessary  merit  features  without  curtailing 
job  opportunities  for  poor  people  who  com¬ 
monly  lack  the  formal  education  and  training 
required  to  satisfy  traditional  job  entrance 
and  promotion  requirements.  Yet  for  all 
these  complications,  it  is  clear  that  if  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  are  to  perform  effec¬ 
tively,  and  measure  up  to  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  they  must  aim  for  administrative  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  not  only  adequate  but  if 
possible  distinctly  above  those  generally 
acceptable  in  the  community. 

The  bill  includes  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  which  are  basically  designed  to 
improve  or  tighten  administrative  standards 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  growing  tech¬ 
nical  capabilities  of  the  several  programs. 
These  range  from  specific  evaluation  require¬ 
ments  which  the  bill  would  attach  to  the 
Job-  Corps,  work -training,  and  community 
action  and  migrant  programs,*  to  limitations 
on  Job  Corps  enrollee  allowances  and  the 
addition  to  VISTA  and  the  newly  authorized 
part-time  volunteer  program  of  safeguards 
to  assure  that  fees  are  not  charged  for  vol¬ 
unteer  services  and  that  volunteers  do  not 
displace  employed  workers.7 

In  the  case  of  community  action,  the  bill 
includes  an  expanded  audit  and  fiscal  respon¬ 
sibility  provision  which  would  require  an¬ 
nual  operating  audits,  as  well  as  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  audits  now  prescribed;  provide  for  the 
handling  of  audit  disallowances;  and  require 
specific  controls  over  the  rate  of  local  agency 
expenditures.8  The  bill  sets  forth  evalua¬ 
tion  requirements,  already  mentioned  above, 
which  cover  agency  efficiency  as  well  as  pro¬ 
gram  effectiveness,  and  which  contemplate 


8  New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill)  ,  sec.  201. 

4  New  title  III-B  (sec.  104(e)  of  the  bill), 
secs.  311  and  312. 

5  New  title  VII  (sec.  106  of  the  bill) . 

6  New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  sec. 
113(a);  new  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill), 
sec.  130;  new  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) , 
secs.  215  and  222(d);  new  title  III-B  (sec. 
104(e)  of  the  bill),  sec.  314. 

’New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  sec. 
109;  new  title  VIII  (sec.  107  of  the  bill),  sec. 
834.  See  also  the  criminal  provisions  in  title 
III  of  the  bill. 

8 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec.  243 
(c)  and  (d) . 
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appointment  of  committees  which  could  be 
composed  of  business  and  professional  men 
to  advise  agencies  having  particular  prob¬ 
lems.®  And  it  expands  and  focuses  existing 
program  criteria  so  as  to  establish  for  each 
community  action  agency  a  specific  obliga¬ 
tion  to  achieve  and  adhere  to  standards  of 
organization,  management  and  administra¬ 
tion  that  will  meet  the  objective  of  providing 
assistance  efficiently  and  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  and 
family  favoritism.  This  obligation  would  be 
implemented  through  rules  governing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  specific  potential  problem  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  staff  accountability;  salaries,  salary 
increases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowance  and 
other  employee  benefits;  hiring,  retention 
and  promotion  standards;  personal  and  fi¬ 
nancial  conflicts  of  interest;  and  partisan 
political  activities.10 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
visions  which  directly  prescribe  administra¬ 
tive  standards,  the  bill  includes  a  variety  of 
features  which  should  help  in  eliminating 
red  tape,  bolstering  administrative  resources, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  or  otherwise  fa¬ 
cilitating  greater  efficiency  in  operations. 
Some  of  these  are  described  below  in  con¬ 
nection  with  amendments  relating  to  the 
delineation  of  program  purposes,  State  par¬ 
ticipation,  increased  private  involvement,  and 
improved  coordination. 

3.  A  clearer  delineation  of  specific  program 
objectives.  For  all  its  apparent  generality, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  in  fact  a 
complex  enactment  establishing  a  number 
of  major  programs  which  are  themselves  com¬ 
plex — complex  in  what  they  seek  to  do  and  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  problems  with 
which  they  must  deal.  There  has  been — in¬ 
evitably — debate  over  the  precise  paths  these 
programs  should  follow.  This  is  not  un¬ 
desirable  to  the  extent  it  involves  shaping  a 
program  to  the  realities  of  what  can  be  done 
as  opposed  to  theoretical  and  untested  no¬ 
tions  of  what  should  be  done.  But  unneces¬ 
sary  debate  can  confuse  needlessly,  impair 
effectiveness,  result  in  undue  delays  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  kind  of  inefficiency  which  defiies 
even  the  best  organization  chart. 

A  clearer  spelling  out  of  purposes  can  help 
minimize  this  kind  of  problem.  As  in  the 
case  of  improved  administration,  the  problem 
of  program  purpose  is  probably  most  obvious 
in  the  case  of  community  action.  For  a  good 
local  community  action  program  must  in¬ 
volve  not  just  one  but  a  number  of  essential 
elements;  it  cannot  be  all  this  or  that;  it 
must  maintain  a  balance.  This  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  easily  lost  sight  of  by  people  seeking, 
not  unnaturally,  easy  or  simple — and  some¬ 
times  flatly  inconsistent — solutions  to  very 
complicated  problems.  One  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  amendments  is  to  make  this  char¬ 
acteristic — the  need  for  balance — explicit  in 
the  law  and,  by  so  doing,  to  help  local 
agencies  to  develop  programs  that  will  re¬ 
flect  with  increasing  precision  all  that  the 
community  action  concept  requires.* 11 

But  the  spelling  out  or  refinement  of  pur¬ 
poses  or  basic  program  standards  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  community  action  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Many  parts  of  the  amendments, 
including  for  example  Job  Corps  provisions 
specifying  more  precisely  the  group  to  be 
served  and  establishing  criteria  and  objec¬ 
tives  for  center  programs  and  center  commu¬ 
nity  relations  12 ,  would  be  similarly  charac¬ 
terized.  They  speak  to  ahd  are  designed  to 
reflect  programs  which  have  now  moved  away 
from  initial  experimentation  and  are  acquir¬ 
ing  a  structure  which  requires  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  securing  the  maximum  results  from 
established  policies  than  to  what  those  pol¬ 
icies  should  be. 


0 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec.  215. 

10  New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  214, 

11  New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  201; 
also,  sec.  212(b)  of  that  title. 

u New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  secs. 
103,  105,  108(a)  and  111. 


4.  A  greater  emphasis  on  coordination  as 
a  means  of  assisting  State  and  local  agencies 
to  overcome  specific,  practical  barriers  to 
more  efficient  operation.  The  better  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  anti-poverty  programs  has  been 
a  basic  objective  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act.  It  is,  however,  probably  too  easy 
to  view  coordination  as  something  which  re¬ 
quires  only  a  few,  simple  decisions  by  one 
or  more  Federal  officials  from  which  all  kinds 
of  good  and  desirable  things  follow  with  little 
additional  effort.  In  practice,  coordination  is 
much  more  apt  to  involve  continuing  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  lot  of  hard  details,  generally  unin¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  but  cumulatively 
capable  of  creating  real  barriers  to  efficient 
and  cooperative  efforts.  These  barriers  are 
sometimes  best  seen — as  their  consequences 
may  be  most  keenly  felt — not  by  Federal 
agencies  but  by  people  at  the  State  and  local 
level  who  have  ultimate  responsibility  for 
translating  Federal  laws  and  regulations  into 
measurable  and  meaningful  results. 

The  coordination  and  information  center 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  a  pragmatic  approach 
that  focuses  upon  the  hard,  if  sometimes 
grimy,  details,  and  upon  the  operating  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  by  State  and  local  agencies 
in  trying  to  do  things  a  little  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated 
network  of  laws,  rules,  conditions,  guidelines 
and  instructions.13 

In  addition — 

a.  The  Work-training  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  localities 
to  construct  programs  that  pull  together  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities  now  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  Act,  without  having  to  secure 
separate  grants  or  contracts  covering  the 
different  activities  which  a  project  fully  re¬ 
sponsive  to  local  needs  and  opportunities 
may  require.11 

b.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  under 
which  Federal  agencies,  pursuant  to  Presi¬ 
dential  regulations,  may  waive  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  maze  of  potentially  inconsistent 
technical  requirements  with  which  a  local 
agency  may  now  be  saddled  when  it  seeks 
to  put  together  a  single  project  combining 
assistance  from  different  Federal  sources.15 

c.  The  community  action  provisions  of  the 
bill  include  a  specific  provision  designed  to 
lay  the  basis  for  joint  action  by  Federal 
agencies  in  helping  local  agencies  engaged  in 
community  action  programs  to  overcome 
problems  arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  make  longer  range  plans 
than  are  now  generally  possible.13 

5.  An  expanded  role  for  States  and  State 
agencies.  In  the  development  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  observe  relatively  rigid  categories: 
some  types  of  assistance  are  given  only  to 
the  States,  with  no  direct  dealings  between 
Federal  and  local  agencies;  other  assistance, 
to  an  increasing  degree,  has  been  granted  di¬ 
rectly  to  local  agencies,  with  no  State  in¬ 
volvement.  Some  recent  legislation  has 
tended  to  suggest  a  more  flexible  and  poten¬ 
tially  creative  approach.  The  present  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  with  its  provision 
for  Federally-assisted  State  technical  assist¬ 
ance  agencies  to  help  local  communities  de¬ 
velop  and  administer  programs,  provides  an 
example  of  this  latter  approach. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  build  upon  this 
relatively  small  but  significant  base  for  a  co¬ 
operative  Federal-Sbate-local  relationship. 
It  thus  contains  a  number  of  provisions — 
particularly  in  community  action — designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  State  resources  and 
capabilities.  These  include  specific  provision 
for  State-operated  community  action  pro- 


13  New  title  VI-B  (sec.  105(e)  of  the  bill). 
“New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill),  sec. 
122. 

15 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec. 
241(b). 

13 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec. 
241(a). 


grams  serving  rural  and  smaller  communi¬ 
ties,  for  State  agency  operation  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  special  purpose  programs,  for 
Federal-State  evaluation  projects,  and  for 
joint  Federal-State  funding  of  specific  proj¬ 
ects  or  programs  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  better  coordination  in  the  use  of  Federal 
community  action  and  State  funds.17  The 
bill  also  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for 
State  technical  assistance  agencies  to  play  a 
broader  role  at  the  State  level  than  the  law 
now  contemplates.18  Further,  it  contains 
provisions  designed  to  afford  States  a  more 
explicit  role  in  the  Job  Corps  13  and  to  in¬ 
vite  their  help  in  Federal  coordination  ef¬ 
forts.20 

6.  An  expansion  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 
The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  stimulate,  facilitate  and  support 
the  expansion  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 
This  is  one  of  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
attained  through  the  greater  participation 
of  States  and  State  agencies,  as  described 
above.  An  expansion  of  rural  areas  pro¬ 
grams  is  also  one  of  the  major  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  additional  fiscal  year  1968  funds 
which;  the  bill  would  authorize — a  need 
which  is  particularly  crucial  in  yiew  of  the 
impact  of  reductions  in  funding  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  on  communities  which  had  not 
started  or  only  just  initiated  programs. 

The  bill  further  contains  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  existing  community  action 
authorities  more  effectively  on  rural  prob¬ 
lems;  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
joint  or  common  community  action  projects 
between  urban  and  rural  communities.21  It 
seeks  to  channel  technical  assistance  efforts 
under  the  several  work-training  programs  so 
that  they  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  rural 
communities  in  developing  meaningful  proj¬ 
ects  taking  full  advantage  of  the  more  flexi¬ 
ble  authority  the  bill  would  provide.23  It 
would,  in  addition,  provide  for  an  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  who  would  be  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  seeing  that  rural  problems  are 
taken  into  account  in  all  programs  and  for 
developing  new  programs,  procedures  and  ap¬ 
proaches  wherever  necessary.23 

7.  An  increase  in  opportunities  for,  and 
efforts  to  secure,  private  individual  and 
organization  participation.  A  striking — 
and  in  its  scope,  novel — characteristic  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  its  reliance 
upon  private  as  well  as  public  effort  and 
resources.  The  Act  reflects,  in  this  respect, 
two  facts;  the  problem  of  poverty  is  so 
large  and  pressing  that  its  solution  requires 
resources  well  beyond  what  public  agencies 
alone  can  command;  and,  in  the  economy 
of  this  nation,  people  who  ultimately  escape 
poverty  and  gain  self-sufficiency  will  do  so 
in  most  cases  through  employment  which 
only  the  private  sector  can  provide. 

The  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for  ex¬ 
panding  private  participation  still  further 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of  both  of  these 
facts.  It  would,  for  example,  authorize  a 
new  urban  employment  program,  specifically 
designed  to  operate  with  an  unusual  meas¬ 
ure  of  private  employer  cooperation.24  It 
would  also  expand  the  possibilities  for  in¬ 
cluding  on-the-job  training  elements  involv¬ 
ing  private  employers  in  other  work-train- 


17 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  secs. 
213,  222(b),  222(d),  and  241(c). 

18  New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec. 
231. 

10 New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  sec. 
115. 

20 New  title  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec. 
231;  new  title  VI-B  (sec.  105(e)  of  the  bill), 
sec.  632(2) . 

21  New  title  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  240. 
“New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill),  sec. 
128. 

23  Sec.  105(a)  of  the  bill. 

24 New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill),  sec. 
123. 
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ing  programs.26  In  the  case  of  community 
action,  it  would  specifically  recognize  the 
necessity  for  involving  private  business, 
labor  and  professional  groups,  not  just 
through  community  action  agency  board 
membership,  but  also  through  projects  us¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  these  groups  in  ac¬ 
tivities  to  help  the  poor  obtain  jobs  or  to 
make  managerial  and  technical  expertise 
more  readily  available  to  neighborhood 
groups.® 

Finally,  the  bill  contemplates  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  private  individual  citizen  partici¬ 
pation — in  connection  with  Head  Start  and 
child  development  programs  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  activities  where  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  the  talents  and  energies  of  ded¬ 
icated  people.  It  would,  for  this  purpose 
authorize  a  new  part-time  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  extend  to  many  thousands 
of  people,  young  and  old  alike,  opportunities 
for  meaningful  and  rewarding  service  in 
helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves — op¬ 
portunities  which  VISTA,  with  its  require¬ 
ment  for  full-time  service,  can  today  offer 
only  to  a  relative  few.27 


ELECTION 


REFORM— THREE-BI 
PACKAGE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  clean 
elections,  reform  election  finances,  and 
arrangements  under  which  free  radio 
and  television  time  might  be  furnished 
candidates  for  Federal,  State  and,  where 
feasible,  local  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of 
these  three  bills  is  intended  to  follow 
up  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
in  adopting  the  Gore  amendment,  which 
would  repeal  the  Long  provisions  for 
financing  presidential  campaigns  by  a 
cumbersome  method  of  having  individual 
taxpayers  check  off  on  their  tax  returns 
for  contributions  to  be  made  to  the  na¬ 
tional  committees  and  under  certain 
rather  open  restrictions  to  third  political 
parties. 

These  three  bills  are: 

The  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967, 
which  I  assume  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  essentially  an  improved  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  administration’s  election  re¬ 
form  bill  which  I  introduced  last  year. 
It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  stiffer  enforcement  section,  whicl 
gives  the  Comptroller  General  the  dut 
of  checking  election  finance  statements 
and  reporting  violations  to  the  Attorney 
General.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  to  set  up  an  auto¬ 
matic  information  retrieval  s/stem  to 
handle  campaign  data. 

In  addition,  this  new  election  reform 
bill  contains  a  requirement  for  manda¬ 
tory  comprehensive  financial  disclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  their  key 
staff  aids.  The  President’s  bill  of  last 
year  took  a  small  fhfet  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  requiring  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  disclose  gifts  over  $100 
and  income  from  personal  services.  My 
present  bill  carries  the  process  several 

25 New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bill),  sec. 
122. 

MNew/itle  II  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  secs. 
201(5) /811(a),  212(b) (5). 

27 N pW  title  VIII  (sec.  107  of  the  bill),  sec. 
820„ 


steps  further  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  assets,  liabilities,  capital  gains,  all 
forms  of  income,  and  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  associations. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  is  the 
Fair  .Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1967,  and 
I  assume  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  It  is  a  hybrid  pro¬ 
posal,  incorporating  the  best  features  of 
the  report  of  President  Kennedy’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Campaign  Costs,  chaired  by 
Alexander  Heard,  and  President  John¬ 
son’s  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
last  year.  The  bill  would  create  a  tax 
credit  for  one-half  of  the  total  political 
contributions  made  to  candidates  for  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  elective  office  in 
a  general  or  primary  election,  up  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $20  per  individual 
taxpayer.  A  husband  and  wife  filing  a 
joint  return  could  claim  up  to  $40.  This 
new  tax  incentive  plan  would  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  tax  checkoff  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  such  haste,  and  with 
so  little  mature  consideration,  last  year, 
the  bill  which  we  voted  to  repeal  yester¬ 
day  by  a  rollcall  of  48  to  42  in  the  Senate. 

My  third  bill  is  called  the  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  and 
asshrne  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Committ 
on  Ctoimerce.  This  bill  contains  a  brief 
and  sirnple  congressional  directive  ta  the 
FederaPCommunications  Commission  to 
develop  regulations,  after  appropriate 
hearings,  \equiring  every  commercial 
television  ami  radio  licensed  to  make 
available  to  candidates  for  Federal,  State, 
and  where  feasible,  local  office,  free  com¬ 
mercial  broadcast  time/6n  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  as  a  corjidition  to  renewal 
of  its  license. 

Despite  the  fact  tb&t  the  airwaves  be¬ 
long  to  the  people:  political  candidates 
and  their  backers  haveNhad  to  ante  up 
sums  ranging  into  the  tenk  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  election  years  to  purchase  the 
right  to  communicate  with\he  people. 
Television  expenditures  in  'particular 
have  become  a  major  componentSin  cam¬ 
paign  cdsts.  Their  dramatic  n$e  has 
produced  a  brutal  squeeze  on  the  candi¬ 
date  ./putting  him  at  the  mercy  of  \the 
“fat/cats”  who  seek  to  use  their  campai^ 
contributions  to  advance  their  special  iriV 
Wrests  to  the  detriment  of  the  public* 
welfare. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
FCC  has  the  expertise  and  the  resources 
to  develop  a  fair  and  equitable  system 
for  apportioning  free  television  and  radio 
time  along  political  candidates.  It  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable  to  require 
stations  to  comply  with  such  a  system  as 
a  part  of  their  obligation  to  devote  some 
of  their  broadcast  time  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

If  it  be  thought  that  such  a  provision 
for  free  television  time  would  result  in 
bankrupting  the  television  stations,  I 
wish  to  point  out  immediately  that  un¬ 
questionably  they  would  raise  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  bills  be  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred". 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 


S.  1546.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec/ 
tion.  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration/ 

S.  1547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  certain  political  contributions 
made  by  individuals,  and  to  repeal  me  Presi¬ 
dential  Election  Campaign  Fund  A/t  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1548.  A  bill  to  amend  the /Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  provide  fpr  the  furnish¬ 
ing  to  candidates  for  publjfc  office  of  free 
radio  and  television  broadcast  time  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis;/to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


LITTLE 
/  LEI 


5LL  PROJECT 
ISLATION 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  /Appropriate  reference,  legis¬ 
lation  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
near  SaM  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  should  point  out  at  the  beginning 
the  department  of  the  Army  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has 
this  morning  recommended  authoriza- 
lon  for  the  construction  of  the  Little 
Dell  Project  dam  and  reservoir  on  Dell 
Creek  for  flood  protection  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  for  water  supply,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

This  report  now  will  go  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  further  evaluation  and 
for  submission  to  the  States  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned. 
Thereafter  the  reports  will  go  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

As  a  means  of  voicing  my  approval  of 
the  project  and  the  report,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  Little  Dell.  I  understand  that  when 
the  other  body  next  meets  on  Monday 
Utah’s  Representative  from  the  district 
involved,  Mr.  Lloyd,  also  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  similar  bill. 

I  commend  him  for  this  action  and  I 
hope  that  between  us  we  can  see  this 
long-awaited  project  become  a  reality. 

I  have  been  working  on  the  Little  Dell 
Project  or  variations  of  it  ever  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  city  fathers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
control  and  hamass  the  waters  east  of 
v$he  metropolitan  area. 

JZ>f  course  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
th\favorable  report  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
next  9teps  can  be  taken  with  dispatch  so 
that  weman  start  scheduling  hearing  and 
so  that  \e  can  take  the  next  legislative 
move. 

Congressional  authorization  for  the 
Little  Dell  Dam  proposal  was  originally 
obtained  with  the  addition  of  my  earlier 
bill,  S.  1045,  as\an  amendment  to  the 
Flood  Control  Acr-of  1960.  However,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Coihmissioners,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  decide  chto  reject  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Salt  Lake  City  tlmn  called  in  an 
independent  firm  of  consulting  engineers, 
Berger  and  Associates  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  conducted  a  study  undeKthe  direc¬ 
tion  of  E.  O.  Larson,  former  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  submitted  a  report 
in  December  1962.  Whereas  the  original 
project  was  limited  to  flood  control,  tlri 
new  proposal  called  for  a  comprehensive 
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water  development  and  flood  control  more  water  to  serve  Salt  Lake  City  with-  Allocated , 

plan.  in  the  next  few  years  points  up  the  im- 

In  oilier  to  reauthorize  the  Little  Dell  portance  of  the  project.  The  Little  Dell  w^Tr  ~ .  in’s™)Ci 

project,  a  review  investigation  by  the  project  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people  Recr6ation  and  fish  ^n“d  ^riidiif  el  I  5’  966,000 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  enlarged  of  the  Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area. 

project  was' necessary,  and  such  a  review  Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  can  Total  _  _ 2»f000, 000 

was  authorised  by  the  Senate  Public  be  complete  and  so  that  all  of  the  facts  The  Boaxd  notes  that  the  maZ  part  of 
Works  Committee  at  my  leQuest  in  May  can  be  at  hand  I  would  like  to  place  into  flood  damages  prevented  by  the  proposed 
of  1963.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Record,  along  with  the  bill,  the  pub-  project  would,  occur  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Sacramento  Distinct  has  submitted  its  lie  announcement  from  the  Corps  of  En-  are  local  in  character;  thus,  the  requirement 
findings  in  a  preliminary  report  dated  gineers,  dated  April  14,  1967.  of  local  cooperation  specified  by  the  Flood 

December  10,  1964,  Which  accepted  al-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Control  Act  of  1936  for  Kxxil  protection  proj- 
most  intact  the  project  as  outlined  by  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  ects  should  apply.  Wit#  this  addition,  the 
Berger  Associates.  \  f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  B°ard  concludes  that/ the  requirements  of 

The  proposal  called  fV  a  combined  and  announcement  will  be  printed  in  the  woffid  5 

Federal-District  project  tA  be  built  by  Record.  $10,550,000  for  w/ter  supply,  $702,000  for 

the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  tspnsisted  of  The  bill  (S.  1549)  to  authorize  con-  flood  control,  ant#$5lo,ooo  for  recreation  and 
a  50,000-acre-foot  multiple-purpose  res-  struction  of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and  Res-  fish  and  wlldlifa'bnhancement. 
ervoir  on  Dell  Creek,  and  the  diver-  ervoir  project,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in-  The  Board  lias  also  considered  the  advis- 
sion  of  water  to  the  reservoir  from  Emi-  troduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  ability  of  adding  multiple-draft  water  sup- 
gration  Creek;  from  Lambs  Creek,  axtrib-  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  P!y  intake/in  the  reservoir  to  permit  with¬ 
utary  of  Parleys  Creek;  and  from  Mill  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
Creek.  \  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  53,* 

project  benefits  \  S.  1549  wou]A  be  relatively  expensive  due  to  the 

The  water  benefit  of  the  project  is,\.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  height  of  the  dam,  and  probably  would  ex- 
of  course,  most  important,  for  the  ex-  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  caed  the  alternative  cost  of  additional  treat- 
panding  Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area.  Afnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  rnent  at  the  Metropolitan  Water  District’s 
It  is  estimated  that  by  conserving  hi°h  TitUe  Dell  Project  for  flood  control  and  allied  /treatment  plant;  this  opinion  is  concurred  in 
water  runoff  and  enabling  more  efficient  Purposes  on  certain  streams  in  the  area  o f  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.  Accord- 

water  runon  ana  enabling  more  efficient  Salt  L^e  Cityj  utalli  ^  auth0rized  in  accord-  ingly,  the  Board  believes  that  multiple-draft 

water  regulation,  enougn  additional  wa-  ance  with  the  recommendations  of  /he  intakes  should  not  be  included  at  this  time, 
ter  will  become  available  to  supply  an-  United  Slates  Army  South  Pacific  division  but  should  be  given  further  consideration 
other  100,000  population,  which  will  engineer  iik  his  report  with  respect  t </ such  in  the  preconstruction  planning  of  the 
assure  an  adequate  water  supply  for  20  project  dated  December  22,  1966,/and  a  project. 

to  25  years,  depending  on  the  rate  of  report  dated  April  14,  1967  from  the  Rivers  Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  that 
population  growth.  At  the  present  rate  and  Harbors  Bokrd,  Department  of/the  Army,  the  authorized  project  for  Jordan  River  Ba- 
of  growth  in  the  area  the  possibility  of  subJect  such\  modifications  /s  may  be  sin.  Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Utah,  be  modi- 
a  water  shortage  bv  1970  is  verv  likelv  deemed  advisable  W  the  Chiertof  Engineers,  fled  to  provide  for  construction  of  a  dam 

mi  a  ,,  S  y  ,  ls  veiy  likciy .  Department  of  theXArmy,  at  an  estimated  and  reservoir  on  Dell  Creek  for  flood  control, 

Thus  the  need  foi  early  appioval  and  cost  of  $23,000,000.  \  /  water  supply,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 

construction  of  the  Little  Dell  project  sec.  2.  There  are  atnvhqrtzed  to  be  appro-  life  enhancement;  all  generally  in  accord- 
is  apparent.  priated  such  amounts  a/  may  be  necessary  ance  with  the  plan  of  the  District  Engineer 

The  project’s  flood  control  and  recrea-  to  carry  out  the  provbrtone  of  this  Act.  and  with  such  modifications  thereof  as  in 

tion  proposals  will  also  provide  substan-  The  announcement  nrehsented  hv  Mr  £.he  dlscr®tlon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
tial  benefits  The  nrnieet  will  mnteriallv  «  announcement  presented  by  Ml.  be  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23,000,- 
ouinfSf  tbl  Bennett  is  as  follows:  \  000  for  construction  and  $122,000  annually 

alleviate  the  flood  hazard  to  Salt  Lake  public  Announcement  re  LittlEcDell  Proj-  for  maintenance,  operation,  and  replace- 
Clty  and  to  areas  south  of  the  city  from  ect,  salt  L&ke  City  StreamsXJJtah  ments:  Provided  that,  prior  to  initiation  of 

damaging  high  flows  originating  on  Emi-  (By  Department  of  the  Army 'Board  of  construction,  responsible  local  interests  fur- 

gration,  Parleys,  and  Mill  Creeks.  Rec-  Engineers, nor  Rivers  and  HarborsAWash-  nisl1  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 

reational  value  will  be  tremendous,  par-  ington,  etc.,  April  14, 1967)  \  of  the  Army  that  tbey  will: 

ticularly  in  view  of  the  close  proximity  of  The  n^ard  of  Engineers  for  RJwrs\.nri  a.  Obtain  without  cost  to  the  United 
the  reservoir  to  the  city  and  its  nearness  Harbor/Ss  considered  the  repSH£\e 

to  Interstate  80.  District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Dk\  J  the  pr°jeCt  ln  the  lnterest  of  water 

Mr.  President,  I  also  should  point  out  triojif  Sacramento  California,  and  the  Dlvi-V  b  ^>ld  and  save  the  United  States  free 

that  when  the  hearings  develop  we  will  +,Eligln<ier’  E  S'  Army.  Erigl£Le^^  Division,  Vom  damages  due  to  water-rights  claims  re- 
be  given  a  chance  to  hear  all  interested  San  Francisco,  California,  fOT  siting  from  construction  and  operation  of 

parties  and  possibly  to  go  over  some  of/fe^ty IrteaL  Ut^  ^  ^  project; 

the  cost  figures  and  details  of  the  project?  The  Board  concurs  in  general  in  the  views;  c.ltepay  a11  costs  allocated  to  water  sup- 

in  more  detail.  As  a  layman  I  am  St  r«eo“emS.”L  oftt,  ““oroSg  S!  ml 

certain  What  Sort  Of  engineering  n/ob-  cers.  The  proposed  project  is  adequate  for  water  SuLiIy  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  pres- 

lems  will  develop,  however,  I  am  /airly  the  planned  purposes  and  is  economically  ently  estimated  at  $10,550,000  for  construc- 

certain  that  the  problems  will  be/minor  justified.  The  Board  notes  that  existing  tion  and  $1(7,000  annually  for  operation, 

and  that  the  corps  and  its  experts  will  state  regulations  pertaining  to  water  supply  maintenance,  and  replacements; 

have  the  correct  answers.  /  reservoirs  do  not  permit  water  contact  sports.  d.  Maintain  s.nd  operate  the  existing 

Mr  President  I  cannot  overemphasize  n  thif’  cost  allocations  have  been  Mountain  Dell  Reservoir  In  accordance  with 

mi.  r-iesiaent,  l  cannot  overemphasize  revised  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  recreation  flood  control  rulek  and  reeulatlons  to  be 

the  unportance  of  speedin^Sngressionai  benefits  from  $835, OOO  to  $450,000  annually,  prescribed  by  the  S^efary  of  the  Army; 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  approval  of  the  The  project  first  cost  is  reduced  by  $250,000  e.  In  accordance  wkh  the  Federal  Water 
Little  Dell  project  and  I  i/ant  to  do  every-  and  annual  maintenance  cost  reduced  by  Project  Recreation  Act: 

thing  possible  to  mo  ye  it  forward.  I  $50:000  due  to  the  lower  level  of  recreation  ( 1 )  Administer  projec\  land  and  water 
think  the  action  today  was  a  vital  and  activity-  In  addition,  the  Board  finds  it  nec-  areas  for  recreation  and  Xjsh  and  wildlife 
welcomed  step.  I  .hope  that  the  corps  nnn  mcreas®  th®  project  first  cost  by  enhancement; 

expedites  its  reports  and  sets  them  to  t  ’750,000  8,8  an  added  contingency  should  it  (2)  Pay,  contribute  in  k\d,  or  repay, 
Congress  immedmtelv  after  the  neces-  ,ecome  necessary  to  flatten  the  slopes  of  the  which  may  be  through  user  fec\with  inter - 
sarv  time  neriafl  lansps  Tt  mv  hmA  am  a,n<?  ,tf3  m<?dlfy  tlle  outlet  works  after  est,  one-half  of  the  separable  coSt  allocated 
tw  f  y  h  P  more  detailed  study.  These  revisions  result  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlifeNenhance- 

that  we  havjy  finally  turned  the  corner  In  a  total  project  cost  of  $23,000,000  and  an  ment,  an  amount  currently  estimated  at 

01  the  project  and  that  we  can  see  some  annual  maintenance,  operation  and  replace-  $510,000;  and 

hope  for  approval.  ments  cost  of  $122,000.  The  total  annual  (3)  Bear  all  costs  of  operation,  m^inte- 

The  rafcid  Increase  in  population  and  ei^efits  ar.e.1?,i’^I?’000,  ann"ual  economic  nance,  and  replacement  of  recreation  and 
industnTal  development  along  the  Wa-  oos^s  $951  000,  and  the^  revised  benefit-  fish  and  wildlife  lands  and  facilities,  th 
satchy^ront  and  the  a'nnarent  need  fnr  ratio  is  1.6.  The  revised  cost  alloca-  amount  involved  being  currently  estimated ' 

n/hront  and  the  apparent  need  for  tion  reflecting  these  Changes  is  as  follows:  at  $83 ,000  annually;  and 
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Senate  committee  reported  p/verty \ill . 


J 


SENATE 


1.  POVERTY.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  S.  2388,  the  proposed 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments,  which  is  a  substitute  for  S.  1545,  the  original 
poverty  bill  (S.  Rept.  563).  p.  S12809 

Sen.  Griffin  inserted  his  "individual  views"  on  the  poverty  bill  in  which 
he  recommends  several  changes,  pp.  S12829-31 _ _ 

2.  SOYBEANS.  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  McGovern  on  the  outlook^of 
Soybeans  and  soybean  products,  pp.  S12858-9 


2 


PERSONNEL.  S.  1035,  to  protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the  executive  brand 
of \he  Federal  Government  in  the  enjoyment  to  their  constitutional  rights  and 
to  prevent  unwarranted  governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy,  was  made  ttie 
unfinished  business,  and  the  Acting  Majority  Leader  said  it  is  anticipated  that 
action  will  be  completed  on  this  bill  on  Sept.  13.  pp.  S12877-80 


4.  RECLAMATIONS.  Agreed  to  House  amendment  increasing  authorizations  for/work  on 
the  Missouri,  River  Basin  project,  S.  1601,  which  cleared  this  bill  /or  the 
President.  X  S12877 


5.  ECONOMY;  TAXATIONS.  Sen.  Proxmire  disagreed  with  the  proposed  tak  increase  and 
inserted  an  article  on  "Foggy  Forecast:  Tax  Rise  Debate  Put ^/Spotlight  on  In¬ 
accuracy  of  Economic  Statistics.."  pp.  S12834-5 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  M^ndt  inserted  a  Resolution  by  the  American  Legion  urging 
Congress  and  the  Presiaent  to  prohibit  further  trade  with  countries  supplying 
North  Vietnam,  p.  S1283^  ' 


7.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Jacksbn  inserted  an  editorial/on  the  causes  of  water  pol-^ 
lution  in  the  Potomac  River .\p.  S 12828 


8.  COSPONSORS.  Sen.  Scott  was  added,  as  a  cosponsor'  to  S.  1796,  to  impose  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  certain  textile  articles,  /and  Sens.  Hollings,  Talmadge,  and 
Thurmond  were  added  as  cosponsors  lio  S.  2127%  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  first  processors  of  cotton.  pp.  \S12825/o 


REA.  Received  from  REA  a  report  on  the' 
the  financing  of  certain  transmission 
priations  Committee,  p.  S12817 


approval  of  a  loan  to  a  Tex.  co-op  for 
minor  generation  facilities;  to  Appro 


iOUSE 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to,  365y4,  the  conferend^  report  on  H.  R.  10738,  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  jpp.  H11675-94 


SMALL-BUSINESS  LOANS.  Pass/d  with  amendments  S.  186^,  to  increase  by  $650 
million  the  authorization7  for  the  SBA  revolving  fund\and  to  extend  from  10  to 
15  years  the  maturity  period  for  small-business  facilities  loans,  pp.  H11695- 
711 


12.  WATER  RESOURCES.  T h/  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committed  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  10130,  A.o  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  or  certain  water  resource  developments  (H.  Rept.  635).  p, 

H11760  7 


13.  TOBACCO  TAX.  /Rep.  Tenzer  inserted  and  discussed  the  program  of  tbfc  Cigarette 
Tax  Enforcement  Conference  and  the  remarks  of  himself  and  Gov.  Rockefeller, 
pp.  H1174/5-8 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


14.  LEGISLATIVE  REPORT.  Rep.  Rumsfeld  inserted  the  text  of  his  report  on  legisla¬ 
tion  introduced  and  passed,  and  indicated  whether  or  not  he  had  approved  or' 
.sapproved  such  legislation.  pp.  A4535-6 
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Mr.  Clark,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  2388] 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  having  had  under 
consideration  legislation  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic 
opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an  emergency  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  an  original  bill  and  recommends 
that  it  do  pass. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

On  February  20,  1967,  the  Senate  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  undertake  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  Acting  under  this  mandate,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  embarked  upon  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  related  programs. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  33  days  of  public  hearings  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country,  heard  401  witnesses  in  144  hours 
of  testimony,  made  11  inspection  trips  in  the  field,  received  and 
considered  18  staff  reports  and  15  consultant  reports,  and  held  seven 
meetings  in  executive  sessions.  The  hearings  took  the  subcommittee 
to  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  and  California  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Consultants  retained  in  each  of  the  seven 
administrative  regions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  conducted 
case  studies  of  35  community  action  programs  and  seven  State  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  agencies,  involving  a  sample  of  programs  in  26  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  including  interviews  with  more  than 
1,000  persons.  Six  other  consultants  wrote  special  studies  for  the 
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committee,  with  particular  concentration  on  statistical  analyses  of 
manpower  programs.  The  product  of  the  subcommittee’s  efforts  is 
contained  in  18  volumes  of  hearings  and  eight  volumes  of  consultant 
and  staff  reports. 

At  this  stage,  the  committee  is  ready  to  report  on  the  first  phase  of 
its  examination  of  the  poverty  program:  how  the  present  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  working  and  what  legislative  changes  should  be 
made.  This  report,  which  accompanies  S.  2388,  therefore  encompasses 
both  the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  and  the  committee’s  legislative  recommendations  as 
contained  in  the  reported  bill.  All  quotations  are  from  subcommittee 
hearings. 

A  second  and  final  report  will  deal  in  a  more  general  way  with  the 
total  array  of  Federal  programs  affecting  the  poor. 

On  the  basis  of  its  examination  the  committee  has  made  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  poverty  in  America  continues  to  be  a 
serious  national  problem  and  deserves  continuing  national  atten¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  has  experienced  steady  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  poverty  for  30  years  and  this  progress  has  accelerated 
since  the  inception  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  None¬ 
theless,  the  rate  of  improvement  is  far  below  the  potential  of  an 
affluent  society.  Today  nearly  30  million  Americans  are  still  poor. 

2.  The  basic  programs  authorized  by  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  are  desirable  and  should  be  continued.  However,  the 
experience  of  the  last  3  years  has  shown  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  administration  can  be  improved  and  how  the  legislation 
can  be  strengthened.  This  report  proposes  a  number  of  adminis¬ 
trative  improvements  and  the  reported  bill  embodies  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  legislative  recommendations. 

3.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  an  essential 
national  instrument  for  focusing  attention  on  the  problems  of 
poverty,  for  serving  as  an  advocate  for  the  poor  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  conducting  and  overseeing  a  number  of 
useful  programs.  OEO  should  therefore  continue  in  operation. 

4.  One  of  the  major  unsolved  problems  of  the  poverty  program, 
though,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  coordination  among  the  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  programs  which  serve  the  poor.  This  problem  exists  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  between  these  levels.  The 
reported  bill  contains  a  number  of  proposed  remedies  for  these 
difficulties. 

5.  As  desirable  as  these  new  programs  are,  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  committed  sufficient  resources  nor  developed  all  the 
programs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
During  the  second  phase  of  its  study,  the  subcommittee  intends 
to  examine  more  thoroughly  what  else  is  needed  to  do  the  total 
job.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  is  recommending  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  order  to  make  an 
immediate  impact  upon  the  lack  of  job  opportunity  in  areas  with 
severe  concentrations  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 
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II.  OEO  IS  NECESSARY 

“Destruction  of  the  OEO  would  turn  out  to  be  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  ambitious,  innovative,  and  imaginative 
program  the  Nation  has  ever  undertaken  to  help  the  poor 
become  self-sufficient.”— Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive 
director,  National  Urban  League. 

The  committee,  in  its  examination  of  the  poverty  program,  has 
considered  these  questions:  Is  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  necessary?  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  separate  agency  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  as  the  command  post  for  the  “war 
on  poverty”?  Or,  should  OEO  be  abolished  and  all  its  functions  turned 
over  to  other  Federal  agencies?  The  committee’s  carefully  considered 
answer  is:  Yes,  OEO  is  necessary.  It  should  not  be  abolished.  Its 
programs  should  not  be  “spun  off.” 

Because  of  OEO  and  the  poverty  program,  this  Nation  has  begun 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  tragic  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
affluence.  OEO  has  placed  poverty  in  the  public  spotlight.  It  has 
served  as  a  rallying  point  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  citizens  who  want 
to  eliminate  poverty — businessmen,  labor  union  officials,  religious 
leaders,  State  and  local  officials,  social  welfare  professionals,  minority 
group  leaders,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plain  citizens,  and  most  of 
all,  the  poor  themselves.  OEO  has  served  as  an  advocate  for  the  needs 
of  the  poor  within  the  halls  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
an  experimenter,  an  originator  of  pilot  projects,  a  designer  of  new 
programs  which  have  potential  for  solving  problems  of  poverty.  If 
OEO  were  abolished,  its  unique  contribution  could  not  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  agency.  Worst  of  all,  the  poor,  whose  hopes  have  been 
raised,  would  feel  a  deep  sense  of  repudiation. 

This  is  not  merely  the  committee’s  viewpoint.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
nearly  every  witness,  both  poor  and  nonpoor,  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  at  its  hearings  throughout  the  country.  Of  over  400 
witnesses  two  advocated  the  abolition  of  OEO  and  the  transfer  of  its 
functions  to  other  agencies.  Not  one  recommended  termination  of  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Nevertheless,  OEO’s  contribution  to  American  life  has  not  been 
without  difficulties,  and  only  recently  has  the  agency  begun  to  achieve 
sound  internal  management.  OEO  commenced  operations  with  a 
feeling  of  great  urgency  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty.  It 
made  its  first  grants  in  November  1964  only  6  weeks  after  the  appro-, 
priation  was  approved,  a  remarkably  short  period,  since  most  Federal 
agencies  take  3  to  6  months  and  sometimes  as  long  as  a  year  to  get  a 
new  program  underway.  Much  of  the  early  application  review  was 
done  by  senior  staff,  who  made  policy  decisions  as  issues  arose.  This 
worked  well  for  a  while,  but  by  the  summer  of  1965  the  process  was 
beginning  to  bog  down.  However,  not  until  January  1966  was  a  joint 
management  survey  team  of  Federal  officials  assigned  to  develop  a 
better  organization  and  more  effective  procedures,  and  the  6-month 
delay  in  initiating  these  improvements  is  the  source  of  some  difficulties 
which  still  plague  OEO.  This  team  presented  its  report  with  68  recom¬ 
mendations  in  June  1966,  and  by  now  virtually  all  of  these  have  been 
put  into  effect. 

In  the  intervening  year,  OEO  has  carried  forward  a  process  of 
administrative  decentralization  to  seven  regional  offices.  The  com.- 
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mittee,  in  its  hearings  and  studies,  has  found  that  most  of  the  current 
administrative  difficulties  come  to  focus  in  these  regional  offices.  That, 
too,  is  being  corrected.  Based  on  a  yearlong  study  by  McKinsey  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  OEO  is  reorganizing  its  regional  offices  and  is  instituting  a 
series  of  uniform  procedures  which,  if  properly  implemented,  should 
remedy  many  of  the  difficulties. 

In  short,  the  committee  has  found  that  the  administrative  practices 
of  OEO  have  shortcomings,  but  the  committee  is  convinced  that  these 
can  and  are  being  remedied.  As  these  defects  are  taken  care  of,  OEO 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  serve  as  the  command  post  for 
the  poverty  program  and  to  lead  the  way  to  achievement  of  the  goal 
which  President  Johnson  has  held  before  the  American  people — the 
elimination  of  the  scourge  of  poverty. 

III.  COORDINATION 

“It  is  difficult  enough  to  plan  programs  involving  multiple 
funding  sources  but  when  a  number  of  the  Federal  agencies 
do  not  plan  together,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  plan 
and  execute  multiple  funding  projects.” — George  Nicolau, 
commissioner,  Community  Development  Agency,  New 
York  City. 

A.  FINDINGS 

1.  Background 

When  the  President  announced  “unconditional  war  on  poverty  in 
the  United  States,”  in  January  1964,  he  defined  that  war  in  terms  of 
the  concerted  use  of  all  of  the  weapons  at  the  Government’s  com¬ 
mand — all  existing  programs  with  an  impact  upon  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  plus  new  programs  to  be  enacted. 

As  the  new  programs — which  became  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — were  developed,  two  organizational  possibilities  were  available: 

(1)  They  could  be  assigned  to  existing  agencies,  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  coordination  with  existing  programs  related  to  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

(2)  They  could  be  assigned  to  the  new  agency  which  was 
being  set  up  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as  the 
command  post  for  the  war  on  poverty — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  he  former  alternative  was  chosen  for  six  of  the  10  new  programs: 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  college  work-study,  adult  basic  education, 
rural  loans,  small  business  loans,  and  work-experience  and  training. 
Except  for  work-experience  and  training,  (which  was  assigned  to 
HEW),  statutory  responsibility  was  placed  in  OEO  but  delegated  by 
the  Director  to  existing  Federal  agencies  (and  in  the  cases  of  college 
work-study  and  adult  basic  education  later  transferred  by  statute). 
The  remaining  four  programs  were  assigned  to  OEO  for  direct  opera¬ 
tion,  including  the  two  that  were  most  complex,  innovative,  far-reach¬ 
ing,  and  costly — the  Job  Corps  and  the  community  action  program, 
as  well  as  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  and  the  migrants 
program. 

While  most  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  dealt  with  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  10  new  programs,  four  sections  were  included  to 
provide  a  statutory  basis  for  OEO’s  role  as  Government-wide  co¬ 
ordinator  of  antipoverty  efforts — sections  604,  611,  612,  and  613. 
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These  sections  specifically  charge  the  OEO  Director  with  “coordina¬ 
tion  of  antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government” 
(sec.  604) ;  create  a  Cabinet-level  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
chaired  by  the  Director,  to  assist  him  (sec.  604) ;  empower  the  Director 
to  obtain  data  and  reports  from  other  agencies  regarding  their  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  and  direct  them  to  cooperate  with  him  (sec.  611); 
authorize  the  Director  to  establish  an  information  center  on  all 
Federal  antipoverty  programs  and  make  information  available  to 
States  and  communities  (sec.  613)  ;  and  direct  all  agencies,  within 
limits  of  feasibility  and  legal  authority,  to  give  preference  to  projects 
which  are  elements  of  approved  community  action  programs  (sec.  612). 

At  the  community  level,  the  community  action  agency  was  designed 
as  a  mechanism  with  a  coordinating  role  analogous  to  that  of  OEO. 
The  community  action  program  would,  in  the  language  of  existing 
law  (sec.  202(a)(1)),  “mobilize”  and  “utilize”  public  and  private 
resources  in  the  attack  on  poverty,  as  well  as  provide  direct  services. 

2.  Achievements  in  Coordination 

Because  OEO  was  assigned  the  formidable  task  of  organizing  new 
programs  of  unusual  difficulty  and  sensitivity,  the  agency  adopted  a 
conscious  strategy  of  dealing  with  coordination  of  other  antipoverty 
programs  only  as  that  became  necessary  to  the  implementation  of  the 
programs  for  which  it  was  responsible.  Nevertheless,  OEO  does  list  a 
number  of  accomplishments  in  its  capacity  as  coordinator.  As 
examples: 

(1)  It  has  reportedly  developed  for  internal  use  only  a  national 
antipoverty  plan,  projecting  for  5  years  recommended  funding 
levels  for  antipoverty  programs  throughout  the  Government  and 
proposing  new  programs  and  program  modifications. 

(2)  It  has  stimulated  and  taken  a  leading  part  in  discussions  of 
basic  questions  of  policy,  such  as  income  maintenance  proposals. 

(3)  Through  technical  assistance  grants,  it  has  provided  each 
State  with  an  agency,  usually  located  in  the  Governor’s  office, 
which  has  the  potential  for  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  State 
and  Federal-State  functions. 

(4)  Similarly,  through  grants  to  community  action  agencies, 
it  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  broadly  based  agencies  which 
in  many  communities  are  contributing  to  the  coordination  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  at  the  receiving  end.  It  has  negoti¬ 
ated  “checkpoint”  procedures  with  Labor,  HUD,  and  agencies  of 
HEW  to  assure  that  applications  for  aid  under  their  programs  are 
submitted  for  comment  to  community  action  agencies. 

(5)  It  has  encouraged  and  funded  projects,  such  as  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers,  which  have  a  special  potential  for  mobilizing  and 
coordinating  community  resources. 

(6)  It  has  combined  its  funds  with  assistance  from  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  undertake  joint 
projects. 

(7)  It  has  established  an  information  center  with  data,  county 
by  county,  on  160  programs. 

(8)  It  has  published  a  “Federal  Catalog  of  Programs  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Community  and  the  Individual,”  and  in  its 
information  and  training  activities  has  sought  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  Government  antipoverty  activities. 
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(9)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Council  has  organized  multi¬ 
agency  projects  to  deal  with  problems  of  displaced  farmworkers 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  problems  of  Indians  on  reservations,  and 
consumer  programs. 

3.  Shortcomings  in  Coordination 

In  spite  of  these  advances,  there  remain  serious  problems  of 
coordination.  Many  of  these  show  up  not  in  Washington  but  at  the 
local  level  where  services  are  actually  delivered.  A  constant  theme  of 
the  subcommittee’s  field  hearings  and  consultants’  studies  is  the  lack 
of  effective  coordination  among  Federal  programs.  For  example 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts  observed  that  coordination  is 
paramount  among  the  problems  that  have  made  themselves  apparent 
in  the  operation  of  the  antipoverty  programs.  One  of  the  committee’s 
consultants  documented  the  interagency  difficulties  of  following 
through  on  the  President’s  speech  in  Syracuse  on  August  19,  1966, 
calling  for  “the  establishment  in  every  ghetto  in  America  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  center  to  serve  the  people  who  live  there.”  But  not  until 
June  1967  were  any  grants  made,  and  these  only  for  planning  of 
pilot  programs  in  14  cities.  The  committee  has  itself  experienced 
the  frustrations  of  dealing  -with  several  agencies  on  a  crucial  problem 
as  it  has  tried  to  stimulate  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  America. 

The  coordinating  instruments  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
have  helped  but  are  too  weak.  Section  612,  which  requires  other 
Federal  programs  to  give  preference  to  components  of  community 
action  programs,  has  been  found  unworkable  in  any  literal  sense 
because  community  action  agencies  usually  do  not  develop  compre¬ 
hensive  programs  embracing  projects  funded  outside  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  because  other  Federal  agencies  are  generally 
not  disposed  to  honor  such  preference.  Even  the  preference  provision 
for  programs  funded  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (sec.  211)  has 
had  little  application,  and  OEO  has  substituted  the  checkpoint  pro¬ 
cedure  to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council  has  been  a  useful  forum  for 
communications  among  Federal  agencies  and  for  discussion  of  some 
relatively  minor  problems  of  coordination  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  it  has 
not  served  as  an  effective  tool  for  concerted  action  with  coordinated 
followthrough.  In  this  respect,  it  has  the  same  weaknesses  as  other 
interdepartmental  committees  of  peers. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  coordination  is  one  of  the  major 
unsolved  problems  of  the  poverty  program.  Consequently,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  bill  contains  provisions  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  the 
F ederal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Federal  Coordination 

The  committee  bill  completely  rewrites  part  B  of  title  VI,  which 
deals  vvith  Federal  coordination.  It  revises  tne  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  (sec.  631)  to  provide  the  President  a  more  versatile  tool  which 
he  can  use  in  assuring  that  Federal  antipoverty  efforts  are  well- 
coordinated,  for  ultimately  only  the  Chief  Executive  has  final  jurisdic- 
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tion  in  resolving  interdepartmental  difficulties.  The  bill  does  not  name 
any  specific  members  of  the  Council  other  than  the  Director  of  OEO, 
but  rather  permits  the  President  to  designate  whom  he  chooses  from 
time  to  time  and  to  appoint  the  Chairman.  It  gives  the  Council 
stronger  powers,  including  the  following  ways  in  which  it  can  assist  the 
President: 

(1)  provide  for  coordination  of  Federal  programs  and  activities 
related  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 

(2)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priorities  with  respect  to  such 
programs  and  activities; 

(3)  resolve  differences  arising  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities;  and 

(4)  initiate  and  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific  actions 
or  projects  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

As  important  as  these  new  powers  is  the  creation  of  a  full-time 
Executive  Secretary  with  his  own  staff  to  serve  the  Council  and  to 
follow  through  on  Council  actions.  He  would  be  a  level-2  executive, 
appointed  by  the  President,  similar  in  rank  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

The  bill  contains  additional  provisions  to  achieve  greater  Federal 
coordination.  It  requires  the  Director  of  OEO  to  conduct  continuing 
studies  and  evaluations,  to  identify  problems  of  coordination,  and  to 
propose  solutions  (sec.  632).  It  requires  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  and  the  Director,  and  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
direct  agencies  to  carry  out  programs  and  functions  in  conjunction 
with  the  poverty  program  (sec.  633).  It  encourages  combinations  of 
Federal  projects  and  programs  (sec.  634)  and  sets  forth  procedures 
for  joint  funding  (sec.  612).  It  continues  and  expands  the  role  of  the 
Information  Center  (sec.  635).  It  retains  a  provision  of  the  original 
act  which  prohibits  duplication  of  functions  (sec.  636),  and  it  retains 
a  previous  amendment  designed  to  achieve  greater  coordination  of 
manpower  training  programs  (sec.  637). 

To  give  long-range  perspective  to  coordinated  Federal  efforts  to 
combat  poverty,  the  bill  requires  the  Director  -to  prepare  a  5-year 
national  poverty  action  plan  (sec.  632(3)).  This  plan  should  consider 
alternative  periods  of  time  in  which  poverty  in  America  could  be 
eliminated  and  should  estimate  Federal  and  other  governmental 
expenditures  and  also  contributions  of  the  private  sector  necessary  to 
achieve  these  alternative  goals.  This  plan  should  encompass  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  should 
indicate  what  new  programs  might  be  necessary. 

One  other  means  of  coordination — the  use  of  delegation  powers — 
remains  unchanged  from  existing  law  (sec.  602(h)).  Although  the 
Director  delegated  six  of  the  original  10  programs  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  initial  delegation  orders  contained  no  built-in  controls 
which  would  assure  coordination.  However,  new  manpower  programs, 
added  last  year  (Nelson-Scheuer,  and  the  Kennedy-Javits  special 
impact  programs),  were  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  redelegated.  This  time  the  delega¬ 
tion  instrument  was  broader  in  its  scope  and  established  a  firm 
foundation  for  program  coordination.  One  of  the  reasons  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  opposed  to  the  statutory  transfer  of  programs  from  OEO  to 
other  agencies  is  that  the  delegation  route  offers  a  much  higher 
potential  for  establishing  an  effective  system  of  coordination. 
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2.  State  Coordination 

The  original  act  provided  two  roles  for  the  States.  The  first  was 
technical  assistance,  and  all  of  the  States  established  technical  assist¬ 
ance  agencies  (although  Indiana  has  since  discontinued  its  agency). 
These  agencies  have  been  useful  instruments  in  getting  poverty 
programs  started,  especially  in  rural  communities.  The  second  role 
was  the  right  of  a  Governor  to  disapprove  projects,  subject  to  an 
override  by  the  Director  for  programs  under  titles  I-B  and  II  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  1965  amendment.  This  veto  has  been  used  15  times  during 
the  first  3  fiscal  years  of  the  act,  and  the  Director’s  override  has  been 
used  twice.  In  an  unknown  number  of  instances  the  threat  of  the 
Governor’s  veto  has  led  to  the  modification  of  a  local  program. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the  roles  given  the  States  are  too 
limited.  The  Governor’s  veto  is  essentially  a  negative  role,  and 
technical  assistance,  while  useful,  does  not  go  far  enough.  Yet,  a  few 
States,  such  as  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  have  shown  that  the 
States  can  potentially  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  poverty 
program.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  channeled  through  State  governments  and  for 
programs  which  the  States  themselves  finance. 

Therefore,  the  committee  bill  allows  the  Director  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  not  only  for  technical  assistance  but  also 
to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  be  up  to  a  State  to  embark  upon  such  coordinating 
efforts,  but  OEO  could  help  finance  the  operation.  These  functions 
could  be  carried  out  for  both  the  community  action  program  (sec.  231) 
and  the  work  and  training  program  (sec.  129).  The  bill  also  gives  the 
States  a  role  in  advising  the  Director  of  OEO  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council.  It  allows  for  joint  funding  of  certain  projects 
which  combine  State  and  Federal  funds  and  retains  the  Governor’s 
veto  in  the  same  form  as  existing  law  (secs.  114,  231,  and  810). 

3.  Local  Coordination 

Program  coordination  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  Coordination  provides  a  means  of  dealing  with  complex,  inter¬ 
connected  problems  in  their  totality  and  of  serving  program  partici¬ 
pants  as  whole  persons.  In  this  perspective,  the  most  important  locale 
of  coordination  for  the  poverty  program  is  at  the  community  level 
where  the  poor  live  and  work.  Therefore,  Federal  and  State  programs 
must  be  organized  to  facilitate,  not  impede,  local  coordination. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the  key  to  effective  local  coordi¬ 
nation  is  the  existence  of  a  capable  local  agency  with  jurisdiction 
broad  enough  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  programs  and  with  sufficient 
leverage  to  mobilize  community  resources.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
obtain  such  leverage  is  through  control  over  the  allocation  and 
expenditure  of  funds,  such  as  those  which  come  to  the  community 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

This  observation  has  led  the  committee  to  propose  that  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  should  be  perceived  as  a  prime  sponsor  for 
receiving  and  allocating  community  action  funds  (sec.  210).  As  prime 
sponsor  it  would  not  be  expected  to  operate  all  programs  directly 
but  instead  would  channel  funds  to  delegate  agencies.  But  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  programs  would  be  funded  and  by  attaching  conditions 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the  community  action  agency  would  be 
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in  a  position  to  bring  about  coordination.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  the 
most  effective  community  action  agencies  are  already  doing,  and  this 
approach  should  be  extended.  As  a  planning  and  coordinating  body, 
the  community  action  agency  would  be  required  to  adopt  a  systematic 
approach  to  the  implementation  of  programs  and  the  utilization  of 
funds  (sec.  220  (b)). 

However,  as  the  planning  and  coordinating  role  of  the  community 
action  agency  is  strengthened,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
agency  is  broadly  representative  of  the  community  and  does  not 
represent  a  narrow  segment  (sec.  213).  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  delegate  agencies  which  would  actually  operate 
many  of  the  programs  (sec.  215).  This  role  as  prime  sponsor  would 
apply  both  to  programs  locally  designed  (sec.  220)  and  national 
emphasis  programs,  such  as  Headstart  and  legal  services  (sec.  221). 
However,  the  Director  would  have  certain  options  to  fund  statewide 
or  regional  agencies  to  operate  programs  where  community  action 
agencies  do  not  exist  (sec.  212)  or  to  fund  independent  agencies  directly 
if  it  would  better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act  (sec.  220(c)). 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  the  concept  of  the  prime  sponsor 
to  the  work  and  training  programs  of  part  B  of  title  I.  Generally 
the  prime  sponsor  would  be  the  community  action  agency  unless  the 
Director  determines  that  an  alternative  agency  is  likely  to  have  greater 
capability  (sec.  122(b)).  As  with  the  community  action  program,  the 
work  and  training  prime  sponsor  would  be  required  to  adopt  a  system¬ 
atic  approach  (sec.  123(b))  and  would  be  encouraged  to  use  delegate 
agencies  (sec.  122(d)).  Here,  too,  the  Director  would  have  the  option 
of  using  State  agencies  (sec.  129)  or  other  independent  agencies  (sec. 
123(c))  under  certain  circumstances. 

IV.  JOB  CORPS 

“I  dropped  out  of  school  because  my  parents  weren’t  able 
to  support  me  and  my  father  got  too  disabled  to  work,  so  I 
joined  the  Job  Corps,  looking  for  help  in  education  and 
jobwise.” — Roosevelt  Edwards,  Job  Corps  enrollee  from 
Calhoun  City,  Miss. 

A.  FINDINGS 

1.  Background 

The  Job  Corps  was  established  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  “to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  employability  of  young  men  and  women  aged  16  through 
21.”  The  program  was  intended  to  serve  those  youths  who  are  severely 
disadvantaged  because  of  low  educational  achievement  and  little  or 
no  occupational  skills  and  who  need  a  change  from  their  home  en¬ 
vironment.  To  achieve  this  purpose  the  Job  Corps  established  resi¬ 
dential  centers  which  would  provide  intensive  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  health  services,  and  other  supportive 
services. 

There  are  three  types  of  centers:  conservation  centers,  urban  centers 
for  men  and  women,  and  demonstration  centers.  Eighty- three  con¬ 
servation  centers  are  currently  being  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  six  by  various  States, 
and  one  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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There  are  10  urban  centers  for  men  and  18  for  women  in  operation 
under  contract  with  private  industry  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Five 
demonstration  centers  have  been  opened. 

2.  Enrollment 

Since  the  first  enrollee  entered  the  Job  Corps  on  January  6,  1965, 
87,954  youth  have  been  enrolled  through  June  30,  1967,  including 
42,032  active  participants  on  that  date.  Their  assignment  to  various 
types  of  centers  compared  to  capacity  is  shown  in  table  1. 

TABLE  1.— JOB  CORPS  ENROLLMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  JUNE  30,  1967 


Percent  of 

Centers  Enrollment  Capacity  capacity 


utilized 

Total . 123  42,032  42,614  98 

Men . 103  32,498  32, 886  99 

Conservation . 90  16,046  15,736  102 

Urban . . .  10  16,  177  16,600  97 

Demonstration . 13  275  550  50 

Women . 20  9,534  9, 728  98 

Urban . 18  9,486  9,578  99 

Demonstration . 2  48  150  32 


1  The  Washington,  D.C.  project  operates  separate  facilities  for  boys  and  girls  but  is  counted  as  a  single  project. 

Source:  Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

An  understanding  of  the  Job  Corps  operations,  its  successes  and 
failures,  and  its  unsolved  problems  can  be  gained  by  examining 
different  phases  from  recruitment  to  placement. 

3.  Recruitment 

According  to  the  Job  Corps,  recruitment  is  performed  by  the 
following: 


Agency:  offices 

U.S.  Employment  Service _ ; _  1  470 

Women  in  Community  Service  (WICS) _  ’  272 

Community  action  agencies _ _  240 

Neighborhood  agencies _  5 

Urban  Leagues _  3 

AFL-CIO  Appalachians  Council _  30 


Total.. -  2,020 


Voluntary  referrals  by — 

Urban  League  (cities) _ •_ _ 17 

Police  Athletic  League  (cities) _  .  _  4 

ywca  (cities)—. _ 27 

State  technical  assistance  panels  of  Department  of  Agriculture 

(States) -  23 


Two  recruitment  problems  have  been  reviewed  by  the  committee- 
One  is  the  difficulty  during  the  past  year  in  recruiting  enough  young 
women  to  fill  the  expanding  women’s  program.  This  was  solved  by 
having  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  supplement  the  work  of  WICS. 
The  other  is  the  need  to  improve  the  training  of  screening  personnel 
so  that  they  fully  understand  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  give  youth  a  realistic  indication  of  what  to  expect.  This  is 
a  continuing  problem  because  of  the  farflung  network  of  recruitment 
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agencies,  all  of  which  have  other  duties  to  perform  and  ever-changing 
personnel. 

If..  Who  is  served ? 

In  order  to  select  Job  Corps  recruits,  the  screeners  see  seven  youths 
for  each  one  who  is  referred  and  placed.  Their  aim  is  to  refer  only 
those  who  cannot  be  served  by  any  other  existing  program  but  who 
are  likely  to  benefit  from  enrollment  in  a  residential  center.  Are  they 
reaching  those  for  whom  the  Job  Corps  is  intended?  Is  the  Job  Corps 
serving  hard-core  youth?  The  answer  is  “Yes.”  As  stated  by  the 
committee’s  consultant,  Dr.  Sar  Levitan: 

The  record  of  the  Job  Corps  is  clear:  it  tried  to  attract 
youth  who  had  difficulty  finding  employment  even  in  a  tight 
labor  market.  Two  of  every  five  enrollees  in  May  1967  had 
completed  8  years  of  education  or  less.  And  actual  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  was  much  lower  than  the  formal  educa¬ 
tion  would  indicate.  Reading  and  arithmetic  comprehension 
for  half  of  the  enrollees  was  at  about  the  fifth  grade  level 
(or  below).  Nearly  one  of  every  three  was  unable  to  read  a 
simple  sentence  or  solve  a  second  grade  arithmetic  problem. 

Two  of  every  five  came  from  a  broken  home,  and  two  of 
every  five  from  families  on  relief. 

However,  there  are  two  trends  in  Job  Corps  enrollment  which 
deserve  attention.  The  first  is  that  the  average  age  of  enrollees  has 
gotten  younger,  and  56  percent  were  16  and  17  years  old  during 
April-June  1967  compared  to  45  percent  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  improvement  in  the  economy 
with  a  tighter  labor  market  which  makes  more  jobs  available  for 
those  18  and  older.  But  it  makes  the  task  of  the  Job  Corps  more 
difficult,  for  in  comparison  with  older  youth  the  16-  and  17-year-olds 
tend  to  be  less  motivated,  they  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  a  shorter  time 
and  fewer  remain  for  graduation,  and  fewer  find  jobs  after  leaving 
because  they  are  less  prepared  and  because  of  age  restrictions  in 
certain  occupations. 

The  second  enrollment  trend  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Negro  and  other  nonwhite  enrollees.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  Job  Corps,  whites  constituted  a  majority  of  the  enrollees,  but 
by  June  1967  Negroes  constituted  54  percent;  whites,  including 
Spanish-speaking  youth,  45  percent;  and  other  races,  1  percent. 
Although  minority  youth  have  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  and 
proportionately  more  of  them  need  the  type  of  training  the  Job 
Corps  provides,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Job  Corps  centers 
were  to  reach  a  state  of  de  facto  segregation.  However,  in  spite  of 
this  trend,  intergroup  relations  are  almost  universally  smooth  within 
Job  Corps  centers  at  the  same  time  that  discontent  is  erupting  in 
cities  around  the  Nation. 

Job  Corps  officials  are  aware  of  both  of  these  problems.  Since 
enrollment  is  influenced  by  alternative  opportunities  available  to 
youth,  the  proportion  of  younger  enrollees  is  likely  to  fluctuate  with 
the  economy,  and  the  program  at  the  centers  must  make  necessary 
adjustments.  The  ethnic  mixture  can  be  affected  by  recruitment 
practices,  and  the  Job  Corps  is  fostering  stronger  recruitment  efforts 
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in  Appalachia  and  other  areas  with  a  high  percentage  of  poor  white 
youth. 

5.  Achievement 

Youths  who  enroll  in  the  Job  Corjps  experience  a  significant  gain  in 
educational  achievement  and  receive  training  useful  for  securing 
and  holding  employment.  Data  from  the  Job  Corps  indicate  that 
for  every  9  months  of  enrollment,  the  reading  ability  of  enrollees  is 
raised  by  an  equivalent  of  1.5  grades  of  school  and  arithmetic  achieve¬ 
ment  by  1.8  grades.  Vocational  gains,  while  not  as  easily  measured, 
include  advancement  through  several  levels  of  training.  For  data 
processing,  for  example,  the  steps  would  start  with  keypunch  opera¬ 
tion  and  advance  to  junior  programing. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  intangible  gains  which  are  beyond 
measurement — improved  motivation,  greater  self-esteem,  more  hope¬ 
ful  outlook  on  life,  better  personal  and  social  adjustment,  greater 
commitment  to  personal  efforts  to  succeed.  At  a  committee  hearing  at 
Camp  Rodman  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a  Job  Corpsman  arose  from 
the  audience  and  said,  “I  came  through  these  gates  in  January  saying 
to  myself  that  I  will  try  it,  and  I  hope  I  go  through  and  then  go  out 
to  work,  but,  you  know,  I  find  that  with  the  education  that  I  gained 
here,  I  am  going  to  try  to  go  on  to  college.” 

6.  Social  Contributions 

In  addition  to  personal  achievements,  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  made 
significant  social  contributions  through  the  work  they  have  performed. 
Information  from  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
indicate  that  among  their  accomplishments  are  the  following:  73  miles 
of  firebreaks  and  fire  suppression  facilities  built  and  maintained;  66 
miles  of  fishing  streams  developed  and  maintained;  15,000  acres  of 
fish  and  wildlife  hab'tat  improvement;  2,300  miles  of  roads  built 
and  maintained ;  7,936  acres  of  timber  stands  improved  and  reforested ; 
404  acres  of  watersheds  restored;  10,251  units  of  picnic  tables,  fire¬ 
places,  cabins  built;  and  13,081  acres  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  and 
areas  landscaped  in  beautification  projects. 

7.  Discipline 

Discipline  was  a  problem  in  the  early  days  of  the  Job  Corps,  but 
as  the  centers  gained  more  experience  this  has  become  a  relatively 
minor  problem.  Members  of  the  committee  visited  three  centers — the 
Albuquerque  Women’s  Center,  Camp  McCoy  in  Wisconsin,  and 
Camp  Rodman  in  Massachusetts — and  discovered  no  major  problems 
of  discipline,  and  none  was  called  to  the  committee’s  attention  from 
elsewhere.  At  these  centers  youths  were  well  groomed  and  seemed  to 
get  along  very  well. 

8.  Community  Delations 

Another  problem  in  early  days  was  community  relations,  but  this 
too  has  been  largely  solved.  All  of  the  centers  have  established  com¬ 
munity  advisory  committees  or  other  arrangements  to  work  for  better 
relations.  Although  each  of  three  centers  visited  by  the  committee  had 
community  relations  difficulties  6  to  9  months  ago,  these  difficulties 
appear  to  have  been  worked  out. 
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9.  Placement 

Based  upon  sample  studies  conducted  for  OEO  by  Louis  Harris  & 
Associates,  the  Job  Corps  estimates  that  70  percent  who  have  left  the 
Job  Corps  are  working,  in  the  armed  services,  or  enrolled  in  school. 
The  remaining  30  percent  were  unemployed,  out  of  the  labor  force 
(such  as  young  women  who  married),  or  whereabouts  unknown. 
Although  adequate,  controlled  comparisons  of  Federal  manpower  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  possible,  it  would  appear  that  the  Job  Corps’  placement 
rate  is  somewhat  comparable  with  MDTA  institutional  training 
(although  the  Job  Corps  reaches  more  disadvantaged  persons)  and  is 
higher  than  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Considering  the  types  of  youths  served,  70  percent  successful  place 
ment  is  a  satisfactory  record.  However,  many  of  the  job  placements 
are  not  in  jobs  for  which  the  youth  were  trained,  and  there  remain  the 
30  percent  who  are  not  in  jobs,  the  school,  or  the  military. 

Responsibility  for  this  shortcoming  rests  partly  with  the  Job  Corps, 
but  it  also  relates  to  the  lack  of  an  effective  manpower  system  in  the 
United  States.  As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  later  section,  the 
committee’s  hearings  and  studies  have  uncovered  strong  evidence  of 
fragmentation  and  discontinuity  of  services  in  the  manpower  field.  It 
is  not  easy  to  go  from  one  step  to  another  without  interruption.  The 
Job  Corps  returnees  are  victims  of  this  discontinuity,  for  there  is  no 
sure  system  which  hooks  them  up  with  an  effective  placement  mecha¬ 
nism  in  the  communities  where  they  locate.  Deficiencies  in  the  public 
employment  service,  in  community  based  agencies,  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  private  employers  are  all  factors  to  consider.  It  will  take  im¬ 
provements  in  community  manpower  systems  as  well  as  in  the  Job 
Corps  if  the  placement  rate  is  to  be  higher. 

10.  Wages 

The  average  hourly  wage  of  former  Job  Corpsmen  is  $1.58.  This 
compares  to  $1.19  for  those  who  worked  before  entering  the  Job  Corps. 
However,  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  wages  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  Job  Corps,  as  shown  in  table  2. 


Table  2. —  Wages  of  former  Job  Corpsmen  by  length  of  time  in  Job  Corps 

May  1967) 


Months  in  Job  Corps: 

0-3 _ 

4-6 _ 

7-9 _ 

10-12 _ 

13-15 _ 

15  or  more _ 


(as  of 


Starting 

hourly 

wage 

$1.  43 
1.  53 
1.  63 
1.  68 
1.  76 
1.  79 


Source:  Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


These  data  must,  however,  be  compared  to  information  about 
youth  who  were  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps  but  did  not  show  up  (who 
amount  to  three  out  of  every  10  accepted).  Louis  Harris  &  Associates 
found  that  these  “no-shows”  averaged  $1.42  an  hour,  or  about  the 
same  as  those  who  had  been  in  the  Job  Corps  less  than  3  months. 

1 1 .  Length  oj  Enrollment 

This  finding  and  other  evidence  suggest  that  an  enrollment  of  at 
least  6  months  is  highly  desirable,  with  9  to  15  months  being  an 
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optimum  period.  Yet,  a  sample  survey  of  enrollees  who  left  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  fall  of  1966  indicated  that  the  median  time  spent  in 
the  centers  was  4.3  months.  Twenty-nine  percent  stayed  longer  than 
6  months,  and  34  percent  left  within  3  months.  The  older  the  youth, 
the  longer  he  stayed  in  the  Job  Corps. 

A  stay  of  less  than  3  months  might  produce  some  gain  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  financial  investment.  Those  who  drop  out  within 
30  days  are  very  costly  to  the  Job  Corps  and  receive  practically  no 
benefit  from  the  experience.  Thus,  a  major  task  for  the  Job  Corps  is 
to  devise  ways  to  retain  enrollees  for  longer  period. 

12.  Costs. 

During  the  first  three  fiscal  years  $715  million  have  been  allocated 
to  the  Job  Corps  for  its  operation.  The  direct  operating  cost  per  en- 
rollee  was  $6,900  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  for  the  centers  in  operation 
9  months  or  more,  well  under  the  $7,500  required  by  a  1966  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In  addition,  overhead  and 
capital  costs  each  averaged  $600  per  enrollee.  The  direct  operating  costs 
for  men’s  urban  centers  averaged  just  under  $7,500;  for  women’s  cen¬ 
ters,  $8,500,  and  for  conservation  centers,  $6,100  (not  counting  the 
cost  of  materials  expended  on  conservation  work,  which  was  $854  per 
conservation  center  enrollee).  These  costs  are  down  from  what  they 
were  a  year  ago,  partly  because  of  congressional  pressure  for  economy 
and  also  because  the  centers  are  now  operating  at  full  capacity. 

The  committee  has  conferred  with  a  number  of  the  Job  Corps 
contractors,  including  those  from  industrial  firms  which  have  had  long 
experience  in  cost-cutting  methods.  They  conclude  that  costs  are 
reaching  the  rockbottom  and  cannot  be  further  lowered  without 
seriously  impairing  program  quality.  Center  managers  have  expressed 
shock  from  learning  the  depth  of  disadvantage  of  the  youths  who  enroll 
m  the  Job  Corps.  Remedial  medical  and  dental  services  alone  cost 
$360  per  enrollee.  The  seemingly  high  costs  are  necessary  to  remedy 
16  to  20  years  of  neglect  by  local  schools,  health  agencies,  and  other 
community  service  organizations  and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
broken  families  and  disruptive  neighborhood  life. 

Indeed,  costs  are  high,  but  needs  are  great.  Yet,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  Government  will  be  fully  reim¬ 
bursed  for  these  expenditures  through  the  taxes  derived  from  the 
corpsmen  s  subsequent  greater  earnings,  not  to  speak  of  the  savings 
to  the  welfare  and  correctional  systems  as  these  youngsters  are 
assisted  in  finding  productive  roles  in  society. 

13.  Comparison  of  Centers 

Data  are  just  becoming  available  on  the  relative  achievements  of  the 
various  centers.  The  urban  centers  take  youths  with  a  higher  educa¬ 
tional  level  than  the  conservation  centers,  and  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tional  achievement,  job  placement,  and  wages  all  reflect  these  initial 
differences  One  of  the  committee’s  consultants,  Stephen  Kurzman, 
has  concluded  that  the  urban  centers  operated  by  industrial  firms  gen¬ 
erally  do  better  than  those  operated  by  universities  and  other  nonprofit 
agencies,  but  a  notable  exception  is  Camp  Gary  (operated  by  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  sponsored  by  the  State  of  Texas,  universities,  and 
businesses),  which  he  and  Dr.  Levitan  regard  as  the  best  of  the  urban 
centers.  Data  on  the  conservation  centers  indicate  a  wide  variation  in 
educational  achievement  and  dropout  rates. 
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14-  Evaluation 

Although  the  Job  Corps  has  the  best  data  system  of  all  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  useful  information  is 
just  now  becoming  available,  and  comparative  data  are  still  scarce.  A 
far  greater  lack  is  a  total  system  for  the  evaluation  and  comparison 
of  all  manpower  programs  financed  by  Federal  funds. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  upon  its  studies,  the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  Job 
Corps  should  be  continued  and  retained  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  However,  the  act  should  be  amended  to  strengthen 
and  tighten  the  Job  Corps  operation,  based  upon  its  two  and  a  half 
years  of  experience. 

1.  Capacity  and  Funding  Level 

The  enrollment  capacity  should  be  limited  to  45,000  during  the 
1968  fiscal  year  (sec.  116(a)).  This  modest  increase  will  enable  the  Job 
Corps  to  consolidate  the  gains  made  during  the  last  year  and  concen¬ 
trate  its  energies  on  improving  some  of  the  weaker  centers  and  con¬ 
ducting  demonstrations.  This  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $295 
million.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  further  modest  increase  in 
enrollment  capacity  for  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

2.  Purpose 

The  committee  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Job 
Corps  is  to  focus  on  low-income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
young  women  who  need  an  intensive  program  in  a  group  setting  (sec. 
101). 

3.  Eligibility,  Screening,  and  Selection 

Eligibility  requirements  are  spelled  out  in  greater  detail  to  help 
keep  the  Job  Corps  on  target  (sec.  103).  Arrangements  for  screening 
of  applicants  are  more  fully  indicated  than  in  existing  law,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  screening  through  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(sec.  104).  Potential  enrollees  must  offer  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  will  be  able  to  fit  into  the  Job  Corps  (sec.  105).  But  the  Job 
Corps  should  continue  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged,  including 
juvenile  delinquents  who  are  judged  by  professionally  qualified 
persons  to  merit  a  second  chance.  All  pressures  to  serve  only  the 
“worthy  poor”  should  be  resisted. 

4-  Assignment 

The  basic  enrollment  and  assignment  requirements  of  existing  law 
are  kept  except  that,  subject  to  an  enrollee’s  needs,  he  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  closest  center  which  has  space  (sec.  106).  This  modifies  a  1966 
amendment  which  requires  placement  in  the  nearest  center  in  an 
enrollee’s  region  even  though  the  nearest  center  might  be  in  an 
adjacent  region.  The  requirement  that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  male 
enrollees  be  assigned  to  conservation  centers  is  dropped  in  order  to 
permit  more  flexibility  in  establishing  demonstration  centers. 

5.  Centers  and  Program  Activities 

Three  types  of  centers  are  named:  conservation,  men’s  training, 
and  women’s  training  (sec.  107).  The  bill  specifies  more  fully  the  type 
of  program  activities  to  be  conducted,  including  education,  vocational 
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training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  physical  rehabilitation  development,  and  counseling.  Education 
and  vocational  training  through  local  institutions  is  permitted,  and 
procedures  for  obtaining  high  school  equivalency  certificates  are 
specified  (sec.  108). 

6.  Allowances  and  Support 

Recognizing  the  need  to  establish  incentives  for  staying  at  least 
6  months  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  bill  provides  for  personal  allowances 
not  to  exceed  $35  a  month  during  the  first  6  months  and  $65  a  month 
thereafter  except  that  the  higher  amount  may  be  paid  earlier  to  an 
enrollee  who  is  expected  to  complete  his  training  in  less  than  6  months. 
Personal  allowances  are  to  be  graduated,  based  upon  continued  partici¬ 
pation  and  achievement,  and  they  may  also  be  reduced  as  a  disci¬ 
plinary  measure.  As  a  further  incentive,  an  enrollee  may  not  receive 
lis  share  of  the  readjustment  allowance  unless  he  remains  for  6  months. 
Jowever,  that  share  he  sends  to  dependents  plus  the  matching  eontri- 
pution  by  the  Job  Corps  will  be  paid  from  the  beginning  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  his  dependents. 
If  he  does  not  have  a  job  at  the  time  of  graduation,  he  must  go  to  the 
Employment  Service  office  (or  some  other  appropriate  job  placement 
agency)  in  the  community  to  which  he  returns  in  order  to  pick  up  his 
readjustment  check  (sec.  109). 

7.  Standards  of  Conduct 

The  standards  of  conduct  of  existing  law  are  kept,  allowing  center 
directors  full  disciplinary  authority  but  providing  for  expeditious 
appeal  procedures  (sec.  110).  The  committee  expects  enrollees  to  be 
notified  of  their  rights  of  appeal. 

8.  Community  Participation 

The  bill  requires  the  development  of  cooperative  activities  between 
the  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or  nearby  communities.  One 
method  could  be  community  advisory  councils  which  include  partici¬ 
pation  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  youths  from  the  community.  The 
Director  is  encouraged  to  establish  other  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
objective  of  better  community  relations,  including  such  actions  as 
the  following:  (1)  giving  community  officials  appropriate  advance 
notice  of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may 
affect  the  community;  (2)  affording  the  community  a  meaningful  voice 
in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to  it,  including  policies  governing  the 
issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials 
with  full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community  groups  and  agencies, 
including  law  enforcement  agencies  which  work  with  young  people  in 
the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the  fullest  practicable  participation 
of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for  community  improvement  or 
betterment,  with  adequate  advance  consultation  with  business,  labor, 
professional,  and  other  interested  community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events  in  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  together;  (6)  providing 
community  residents  with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
directly,  as  part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the 
center  or  in  the  community;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or 
career  opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and  (8)  promoting 
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interchanges  of  information  and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative 
projects  involving,  the  center  and  community  schools,  educational 
institutions,  and  agencies  serving  young  people  (sec.  111). 

9.  Counseling  and  Job  Placement 

The  committee  bill  contains  new  provisions  designed  to  achieve  a 
better  counseling  and  a  more  effective  placement  system  for  those  who 
leave  the  Job  Corps.  The  Job  Corps  should  establish  cooperative 
relationships  with  agencies  which  can  provide  placement  services, 
especially  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
working  cooperatively  with  the  Employment  Service  and  the  Job 
Corps,  should  make  arrangements  to  follow  the  progress  of  those  who 
leave  and  to  assist  them  to  obtain  further  education  and  training  as 
needed  (sec.  112). 

10.  Evaluation 

The  committee  has  added  a  new  provision  requiring  a  systematic  eval- 
uation  of  the  Job  Corps  program  in  order  to  measure  the  specific  ben- 
efits  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program  procedures.  Such  evaluation 
must  provide  for  adequate  control  groups  and  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Job  Corps. 
In  particular,  evaluative  studies  should  follow  up  those  who  leave  the 
Job  Corps  to  determine  their  residence,  employment  status,  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life  (sec.  113(a)). 

11.  Experimental  Projects 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for  experimental  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  test  new  techniques.  Among  the  projects  shall  be  one  or 
more  testing  the  combination  of  residential  and  nonresidential 
facilities.  The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  undertake  one  or  more 
pilot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  the  severest  be¬ 
havioral  problems  (sec.  109(b)).  The  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  required  to  enter  into  one  or  more 
agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operating  model  community  vocational  education  schools 
and  skill  centers  in  urban  areas;  the  object  is  to  determine  whether 
such  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school  drop¬ 
out  problem  and  whether  such  facilities  could  benefit  the  whole 
community  (sec.  109(c)). 

12.  Participation  of  the  States 

The  bill  provides  for  consultation  with  State  agencies  on  such 
matters  as  law  enforcement,  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline,  devel¬ 
opment  of  meaningful  work  experience,  and  coordination  with  State 
operated  programs.  The  bill  retains  provisions  of  existing  law  to 
permit  agreements  with  State  agencies  to  operate  programs  and  to 
give  the  Governor  a  veto  (sec.  114). 

IS.  Special  Limitations 

The  bill  raises  the  proportion  of  women  required  to  be  in  the  Job 
Corps  from  23  to  25  percent.  Maximum  permitted  operating  costs 
for  centers  in  operation  more  than  9  months  are  lowered  from  $7,500 
to  $7,300  (sec.  116).  The  prohibitions  on  political  discrimination  and 
political  activity  are  unchanged  from  existing  law  (sec.  117). 
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V.  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

A.  FINDINGS 

1.  Background, 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  included  two  principal 
work  and  training  programs  which  were  intended  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  community  level:  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (part  B  of  title  I) 
and  work  experience  and  training  program  (title  V).  In  addition,  the 
authority  of  the  community  action  program  (title  II)  was  broad  enough 
to  permit  manpower  activities,  and  the  hiring  of  subprofessionals  by 
community  action  agencies  created  new  jobs  for  the  poor.  Subsequently 
amendments  have  added  other  work  and  training  programs.  The 
Nelson  amendment  in  1965  established  a  special  program  for  the 
chronically  unemployed  poor.  In  1966  the  Scheuer  amendment  set  up  a 
new  careers  program,  and  the  Kennedy- Javits  amendment  provided 
funds  for  special  impact  programs  in  areas  with  especially  large  con¬ 
centrations  of  low-income  people.  In  addition,  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  and  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  through  its 
local  offices  have  been  mobilized  by  communities  as  part  of  an  overall 
approach  to  combating  poverty. 

All  of  these  programs  should  be  considered  together  to  gain  a  sense 
of  the  total  approach  to  work  and  training  programs,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  legislative  recommendations  would  achieve  consolidation  of 
these  fragmented  efforts.  But  first  let  us  consider  our  findings  on  each 
program  separately. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

“I  entered  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  because  they 
say  it  would  give  you  a  chance  to  get  up  in  the  world.  It  would 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  a  good  job,  and  they  give  you  good 
respect.” — Lylian  Washington,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollee  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

(а)  Purpose. — The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities  for  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  *  *  *  so  that  their  employability  may  be 
increased  and  their  education  resumed  or  continued.  The  program 
also  provides  income  to  youths  and  their  families.  An  unexpressed 
but  subsidiary  objective  has  been  to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  risk  of  riots  by  providing  useful  activities  for  unemployed  youth. 

(б)  Funding  Level. — The  program  was  delegated  by  the  Director  of 
OEO  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  During  its  2 y2  years  of  operations, 
$773  million  have  been  allocated  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
These  funds  have  been  assigned  to  three  types  of  programs:  inschool, 
summer,  and  out  of  school.  The  funding  level  during  fiscal  1967  is 
shown  in  table  3. 


Table  3. — Funding  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  1967  fiscal  year 
Program: 

Inschool _ 

Summer _ 

Out  of  school _ 

Administration _ 

Research  and  demonstration _ 


Funds 
( millions ) 

.  $68.3 
.  85. 8 

159.9 
8.0 
3.0 


Total _ 

Source:  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 


325.0 
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(c)  Sponsors  and  Enrollment. — The  sponsors  of  NYC  projects  have 
been  distributed  about  equally  among  community  action  agencies, 
public  schools,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
The  trend  is  for  greater  use  of  community  action  agencies  as  sponsors 
with  an  increase  from  20  percent  in  fiscal  1966  to  35  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1967.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  does  not  have  an 
unduplicated  count  of  youth  served  because  many  youth  are  enrolled 
in  successive  schools  years  and  summers;  but  counting  such  duplica¬ 
tions,  over  900,000  have  been  reached  in  3,340  local  projects. 

( d )  Who  is  Served? — Analysis  of  enrollee  characteristics  indicates 
that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  serving  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  typical  enrollee  comes  from  a  large  family  (six  persons) 
whose  median  income  ranges  between  $2,000  and  $3,000,  and  one  of 
every  four  families  is  on  public  assistance.  The  average  enrollee  has 
completed  10  years  of  school;  of  the  out-of-school  enroll ees  one  of 
every  four  has  completed  8  years  or  less  of  school  while  one  of  every 
five  has  completed  high  school  but  was  unemployed  before  entering 
the  NYC.  The  enrollment  trend  indicates  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  serving  a  greater  proportion  of  hard-core  youth  each 
year. 

(e)  Inschool  Program.- — The  NYC  inschool  program  is  basically  a 
work  program  supported  by  counseling,  and  most  of  the  funds  are  used 
to  pay  enrollee  wages.  On  the  average,  enrollees  work  11  hours  per 
week,  and  the  bulk  of  work  assignments  is  around  the  schools :  clerical 
work,  teachers’  aides,  library  assistance,  and  various  custodial  chores. 
There  are  no  national  data  on  the  results  of  the  inschool  NYC,  but 
a  few  case  studies  by  school  systems  have  generally  reported  a  lower 
dropout  rate  among  NYC  youths  than  among  other  students.  For 
example,  in  Pittsburgh  the  dropout  rate  for  NYC  enrollees  is  4.2, 
which  is  half  of  the  8.4  percent  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  less  than  2  percent  of  the  NYC  enrollees  drop  out  in 
contrast  to  what  the  Board  of  Education  cites  as  a  normal  dropout 
rate  of  20  percent  in  the  same  schools.  The  school  authorities  attribute 
this  difference  to  the  financial  assistance,  encouragement,  and  counsel¬ 
ing  received  by  the  students  during  the  NYC  experience. 

(f)  Summer  Program. — The  NYC  summer  programs,  which  reached 
over  150,000  youths  in  1966,  serve  mostly  those  who  attended  school 
prior  to  enrolling — 98  percent  in  1966 — and  most  of  these  return  to 
school.  Of  the  2  percent  who  were  dropouts,  one-fourth  returned  to 
school.  This  summer  14-  and  15-year-olds  were  enrolled  for  the  first 
time  under  a  1966  amendment.  Although  summer  enrollees  receive 
relatively  little  counseling  or  remedial  education,  they  have  a  chance 
to  earn  money  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  their  communities 
through  beautification  work,  conduct  of  recreational  programs,  and 
other  useful  activities. 

(g)  Out-of-School  Program. — The  out-of-school  NYC  program  serves 
those  who  have  already  dropped  out  of  school  and  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  Like  the  other  two  types  of  programs,  enrollees  generally 
receive  $1.25  an  hour  and  perform  useful  community  work.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  girls  is  assigned  to  clerical  and  health  work  while  the  boys 
are  most  often  assigned  to  maintenance,  custodial,  conservation,  or 
beautification  work.  These  assignments  are  made  more  to  engender 
work  habits  than  to  teach  vocational  skills  which  will  be  useful  for 
regular  employment.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  out-of-school 
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enrollees  receive  some  type  of  remedial  education,  and  one-fourth 
receive  occupational  training,  mostly  on  the  job.  Recently  NYC  has 
implemented  a  1966  amendment  to  provide  job  training  opportunities 
in  private  industry. 

The  average  period  of  enrollment  in  the  out-of-school  NYC  is 
slightly  less  than  4  months,  and  no  more  than  one-fifth  stay  as  long 
as  half  a  year.  According  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  of  the 
12,500  who  left  during  the  fall  of  1966,  31  percent  took  jobs,  2  percent 
entered  the  armed  services,  20  percent  returned  to  school,  2  percent 
joined  the  Job  Corps,  1  percent  enrolled  in  manpower  development 
and  training  programs,  27  percent  left  for  adjustment  problems  (poor 
attendance,  dislike  of  staff  or  job  content,  could  not  get  along),  and 
17  percent  quit  for  other  reasons  or  for  whereabouts  unknown.  In 
sum,  56  percent  had  “successful”  terminations.  However,  having 
previously  dropped  out  of  school  and  having  received  little  occupa¬ 
tional  training  in  the  NYC,  these  “graduates”  were  still  not  adequately 
trained  for  jobs  with  a  future. 

Another  result  of  the  out-of-school  NYC  is  the  reduction  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  For  example,  a  study  in  Cincinnati  by  Regis  H.  Walthers 
found  that  when  compared  to  a  control  group  NYC  enrollees  had 
more  offenses  before  enrolling  and  fewer  afterward. 

(h)  Costs. — The  Federal  cost  for  enrollee-term  was  as  follows:  in 
school,  9  months,  $650;  summer,  2  months,  $520;  out  of  school,  12 
months,  $2,930.  The  Federal  funds  tend  to  be  concentrated  on  wage 
payments  and  project  administration  with  local  sponsors  supplying 
most  of  the  funds  for  supervision.  The  costs  of  counseling,  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  and  other  supportive  services  are  shared 
between  the  two  sources,  but  these  amount  to  a  relatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  total  costs:  4  percent  for  summer,  6  percent  for  out  of 
school,  and  7  percent  for  in  school.  Thus,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  spends  most  of  its  funds  for  work  with  relatively  little  for 
training. 

(i)  Evaluation. — The  committee  has  found  many  strengths  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  is  serving  the  hard-core,  disadvantaged 
youth  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  provides  a  source  of  income  for  these 
youths  from  poor  families.  It  helps  prevent  dropping  out  of  school. 
It  enables  enrollees  to  perform  useful  community  work.  It  contributes 
to  the  reduction  of  delinquency  and  the  prevention  of  riots. 

The  main  weaknesses  show  up  in  the  out-of-school  program,  in 
large  measure  because  it  serves  youths  who  tend  to  be  more  severely 
disadvantaged  than  their  inschool  counterparts.  The  period  of  enroll¬ 
ment  is  too  short  and  the  educational  and  training  input  is  too  meager 
to  provide  significant  preparation  for  occupational  advancement.  The 
placement  rate,  while  an  improvement  over  participants’  previous 
status,  is  well  below  the  Job  Corps  and  MDTA.  Very  few  leave  the 
NYC  for  further  training  under  MDTA,  which  would  appear  to  be  a 
logical  progression.  In  short,  the  committee  believes  that  more  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  quality  of  training  for  the  out-of-school  NYC 
even  though  this  might  raise  significantly  the  cost  per  enrollee  and 
reduce  the  total  number  who  could  be  served.  In  this  case,  quality 
should  come  ahead  of  quantity. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  found  a  regrettable  lack  of  program 
information  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  a  serious  shortage 
of  completed  evaluative  studies.  However,  this  shortcoming  is  in  the 
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process  of  being  remedied,  for  a  nationwide  program  data  system  is 
being  put  into  operation  and  a  number  of  independent  evaluations  are 
underway. 

3.  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program. 

“It  is  highly  significant  that  many  of  the  persons  success¬ 
fully  trained  under  title  V  are  people  who  have  been  clients 
of  public  welfare  for  some  time  but  were  not  helped  until  the 
advent  of  title  V.  Title  V  placed  new  resources — specially 
trained  personnel — added  financial  incentives  at  the  disposal 
of  the  welfare  department.” — Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Alves, 
Family  Counseling  and  Guidance  Center,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

(а)  Purpose. — The  work  experience  and  training  program  was 
enacted  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  expand 
the  opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed 
training  available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for 
themselves  or  their  families.  It  was  to  be  aimed  at  unemployed  fathers 

|  and  other  needy  persons.  The  program  was  built  upon  the  experience 
of  the  community  work  and  training  program,  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1962  and  which  by 
1964  was  operating  in  10  States.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  program  has  been  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  has  assigned  the 
program  to  the  Welfare  Administration  and  the  State  welfare  de¬ 
partments. 

(б)  Funding  level. — During  its  2 %  years  of  operations,  $324  million 
have  been  allocated  to  the  work  experience  and  training  program  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  An  additional  but  unknown  amount 
has  been  spent  under  the  regular  public  assistance  program  to  benefit 
enrollees.  Every  State  except  Alabama  has  set  up  projects.  As  of  June 
30,  1967,  53,753  persons  were  enrolled  in  title  V  projects  and  another 
77,281  participants  had  departed  from  the  program  during  fiscal  1967. 

(c)  Enrollee  Characteristics. — Available  information  indicates  that 
the  program  is  serving  those  for  whom  it  is  intended — welfare  recipients 
or  those  who  would  be  on  welfare  unless  their  employability  were  in¬ 
creased.  During  the  1967  fiscal  year  (the  third  year  of  operations),  36 
percent  of  the  enrollees  were  men  (down  from  61  percent  for  the  first 
year),  64  percent  were  women,  92  percent  were  heads  of  households, 
39  percent  had  8  years  or  less  in  school  (down  from  the  56  percent  for 
the  first  year),  and  one-third  of  the  participants  had  never  previously 
had  6  months  of  continuous  work  experience  (up  from  one-fifth  for 
the  first  year).  The  trend  of  enrollee  characteristics  reflects  the  in¬ 
creased  participation  of  women,  resulting  in  part  from  the  improved 
labor  market  which  makes  more  jobs  available  for  unemployed  men 
and  in  part  from  the  predominance  of  women  on  public  assistance 
rolls,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  recruitment. 

(d)  Program  Content. — Work  is  the  primary  activity  of  the  program. 
According  to  HEW,  as  of  January  31,  1967,  44  percent  of  the  enrollees 
were  assigned  to  subprofessional,  technical,  clerical,  and  sales  positions ; 
35  percent  to  service  jobs;  16  percent  to  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
occupations;  and  4  percent  to  farm-related  jobs.  Most  of  the  work  is 
performed  for  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  with  only  3  percent 
of  the  enrollees  assigned  to  on-the-job  training  with  profitmaking 
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employers.  About  one  out  of  four  enrollees  has  received  vocational 
training,  and  39  percent  have  been  enrolled  in  adult  basic  education. 
Of  these,  three-fourths  drop  out  before  completing  the  course.  In 
addition,  participants  receive  medical  services,  child  care,  counseling, 
and  financial  assistance. 

(e)  Placements. — The  average  enrollment  lasts  about  5  months. 
Follow-up  statistics  on  participants  are  shown  in  table  4. 

Table  4-  Placement  of  persons  leaving  work  experience  and  training  program 

Percen  t 


Employed _  0g 

Further  training _ " " _ 5 


•  Total _  41 

Left  for  good  cause  (medical,  child  care,  transportation,  etc.) _  17 

Left  without  good  cause _ 15 

Completed  training  but  unemployed _ I _  12 

Projects  terminated _ ”  ~~  3 

Other  (reason  not  specified) _  12 


Total -  100 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


As  this  table  shows,  slightly  over  one-third  were  immediately 
placed  in  jobs  and  another  5  percent  entered  further  training.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  enormous  variation  among  projects.  Ramsey  County, 
Minn.,  judged  to  be  among  the  best,  placed  70  percent  in  jobs;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  with  a  similar  unemployment  rate  has  placed  45  percent; 
eastern  Kentucky,  with  a  labor  surplus,  has  placed  33  percent. 

Of  all  the  Federal  manpower  programs,  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  has  the  lowest  rate  of  placement  in  jobs  or  further 
training.  But  it  also  aimed  at  the  most  disadvantaged  of  the  un¬ 
employed. 

(/)  Costs.  The  annual  cost  per  enrollee  who  receives  total  public 
assistance  support  under  title  V  is  $3,450.  For  those  who  receive  only 
supplementary  benefits,  the  annual  cost  averages  $1,450.  During  fiscal 
1967,  64  percent  of  the  funds  went  for  cash  payments  to  enrollees,  13 
percent  for  work  expenses,  11  percent  for  vocational  instruction  and 
adult  basic  education,  9  percent  for  health  and  social  services,  and 
3  percent  for  project  administration. 

(. g )  Administration. — The  1966  amendments  to  title  V  gave  the 
Labor  Department  a  partial  role  in  the  administration  of  the  work 
experience  and  training  program.  This  reflected  a  congressional  con¬ 
cern  over  the  manpower  training  and  job  placement  results  of  the 
program.  Since  this  new  arrangement  did  not  take  effect  until  July  1, 
1967,  it  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  the  committee  to 
conduct  an  evaluation.  However,  the  slowness  of  developing  interde¬ 
partmental  procedures  suggests  that  divided  administration  contains 
some  inherent  difficulties. 

At  the  local  level  the  work  experience  and  training  program  is 
another  fragmented  piece  of  the  total  manpower  effort.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  Welfare  Administration  insisted  that  the  program  be 
operated  by  State  and  county  welfare  departments,  regardless  of  their 
competence  in  the  manpower  field.  In  most  places,  it  operates  on  its 
own  with  little  or  no  connection  to  closely  related  programs.  So  far, 
bringing  the  Labor  Department  into  the  picture  has  done  very  little 
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to  improve  this  shortcoming,  for  Labor’s  part  is  being  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  whereas  all  the  similar 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Nelson  amendment,  and  Scheuer  amendment — 'are 
being  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

( h )  Evaluation. — The  committee  has  found  that  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  program  is  reaching  the  hard-core  unemployed  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Some  of  the  work  performed  is  a  notable  public 
contribution.  In  the  best  operations,  significant  proportions  of  the 
participants  raise  their  employability,  obtain  jobs,  and  get  off  welfare. 
In  many  places  it  has  helped  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  of 
public  welfare  agencies. 

However,  much  of  the  work  performed  does  little  to  raise  employ- 
ability,  for  it  does  not  relate  to  occupations  with  job  openings  in 
regular  competitive  employment  or  to  new  careers  with  ladders  of 
occupational  advancement.  The  program  has  been  operated  by  agen¬ 
cies  with  little  or  no  experience  in  manpower  programs,  and  many  of 
them  have  failed  to  respond  adequately  to  their  new  assignment.  But 
the  addition  of  the  Labor  Department  to  the  administrative  picture 
is  only  a  partial  solution,  for  still  missing  are  adequate  mechanisms 
to  tie  the  program  to  a  total  manpower  system  at  the  community 
level. 


4-  Community  Employment  and  Training  Program  ( Nelson  Amendment ) 

“These  are  people  of  advanced  age  who  have  been  farming 
and  because  of  circumstances  are  poor,  or  at  least  they  have 
acquired  no  great  amount  of  financial  resources.  Many  of 
them  have  too  much  pride  to  go  to  the  welfare  and  are  sub¬ 
sisting  on  a  very  limited  amount  of  income.  Green  Thumb 
has  proved  that  these  older  men  can  work  and  work  well  if 
provided  the  opportunity.” — Gilbert  Rhode,  director,  Wis¬ 
consin  Farmers  Union. 


(a)  Purpose. — The  community  employment  and  training  program, 
better  known  as  the  Nelson  amendment,  was  established  by  a  1965 
amendment  (sec.  205(d)  of  existing  law).  It  has  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  employment  and  training  opportunities  to  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  poor  and  of  undertaking  community  improvement  projects. 

( b )  Funding  Level. — Approximately  $49  million  have  been  spent  on 
this  program  since  it  began.  The  program  was  administered  by  OEO 
directly  through  the  community  action  program  until  March  1967 
wThen  it  delegated  operating  responsibility  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  renamed  the  program.  However,  during  the  past  year, 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program,  which  provides  jobs  for  older  per¬ 
sons  in  children’s  homes,  was  also  funded  under  the  Nelson  amendment, 
and  it  is  administered  jointly  by  HEW’s  Administration  on  Aging 
and  OEO-CAP. 

( c )  Projects. — There  were  149  projects  with  about  8,000  jobs  during 
fiscal  1967.  Most  of  these  were  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns.  Typical 
work  assignments  include  the  following:  road  repairs;  landscape  work 
in  vest-pocket  parks,  along  roadsides,  and  in  recreational  areas;  main¬ 
tenance  work  in  public  buildings;  clerical  work  in  police  departments, 
hospitals  and  other  local  government  agencies;  construction  of  play¬ 
grounds,  campsites,  and  picnic  areas;  and  repair  work  on  water  and 
sewer  mains.  Participants  are  usually  paid  $1.40  an  hour  and  generally 
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work  40  hours  a  week.  One  of  the  major  projects  was  known  as  “Green 
Thumb,”  a  beautification  program  conducted  in  five  States  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  Many  of  the  projects  provide  supportive 
services,  such  as  health,  group  and  individual  counseling,  and  basic 
education.  Where  possible,  the  work  is  intended  to  teach  skills  which 
will  lead  to  permanent  jobs,  but  training  is  a  secondary  emphasis  with 
work  the  primary  concern. 

(d)  Participants. — The  program  serves  chronically  unemployed, 
low-income  adults,  22  years  and  older,  but  most  of  the  participants  are 
older  persons.  OEO  has  not  kept  records  of  either  the  characteristics 
of  the  participants  or  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  program,  and  the  Labor  Department  does  not  yet  have  such 
information. 

( e )  Evaluation. — The  committee,  based  upon  hearings  and  staff 
studies,  has  concluded  that  this  is  an  effective  program  which  deserves 
continuation  and  expansion.  Where  possible,  the  training  aspects 
should  be  improved.  However,  for  older  persons  the  work  provided  is 
a  desirable  result  by  itself,  for  it  offers  a  source  of  income  to  those  who 
cannot  find  other  work  and  it  makes  significant  contributions  to 
community  improvement. 

5.  New  Careers  Program  ( Scheuer  Amendment) 

“The  essence  of  getting  out  of  poverty  is  a  job  and  a  job 
that  leads  somewhere.  You  provide  the  job,  the  entry  level 
job,  essentially  a  simple  job,  that  people  can  be  taught  to  do 
m  a  few  weeks.  You  build  on  the  job  the  added  training  to 
make  him  more  proficient  and  then  move  him  up.  This  is  an 
essential  feature  for  meeting  of  manpower  shortages,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  the  employment  for  people.” — Dr. 
Frank  Riessman,  director,  New  Careers  Development  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  University. 

(a)  Purpose. — The  new  careers  program  was  established  by  a  1966 
amendment  (sec.  205(e)  of  existing  law).  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
er}try  level  employment  opportunities  in  subprofessional  positions 
which  can  lead  to  career  advancement.  It  is  focused  on  the  public 
sector  in  such  fields  as  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re¬ 
development,  and  public  safety.  It  builds  on  the  earlier  use  of  sub¬ 
professionals  by  community  action  agencies. 

(b)  Funding  Level. — During  the  1967  fiscal  year,  $36  million  were 
available  for  this  program.  Administrative  responsibility  has  been 
delegated  by  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  where  it  is  run  by  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

(c)  Projects.  During  fiscal  1967,  59  projects  were  funded,  and  al¬ 
together  they  would  create  9,384  positions.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon 
training  which  will  lead  upward  on  a  career  ladder.  The  first  step  would 
be  work  under  professional  supervision  at  an  entry  level  job  with 
supplementary  education,  including  basic  education  if  necessary  and 
enrollment  in  courses  at  training  institutions.  The  second  step  would 
be  the  performance  of  work  assignments  requiring  greater  skill, 
emphasizing  on-the-job  training.  The  third  step  would  be  a  permanent 
position  on  an  agency  staff,  with  certification  as  necessary,  such  as  for 
a  practical  nurse,  an  occupational  therapist,  an  assistant  teacher,  a 
patrolman,  and  other  civil  service  positions. 
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(d)  Participants. — No  information  is  yet  available  about  who  is 
participating  in  this  program. 

(e)  Evaluation. — The  new  careers  program  is  too  new  for  evaluation. 
However,  the  committee  notes  that  while  the  early  emphasis  is  upon 
training,  which  is  proper,  it  appears  that  not  enough  attention  is  being 
given  to  assuring  that  “new  career”  jobs,  paid  by  other  funds,  will 
be  available  at  the  completion  of  training.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
break  down  traditional  barriers,  such  as  civil  service  regulations  and 
professional  “standards”,  which  block  the  disadvantaged  from 
moving  into  public  service  occupations,  but  considerable  effort  must 
be  made  in  this  regard  if  the  program  is  to  succeed . 

6.  Concentrated  Employment  Program 

In  the  spring  of  1967  the  Labor  Department  created  a  pool  of  funds 
totaling  nearly  $100  million  from  the  delegated  manpower  programs 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  from  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  to  be  used  for  a  concentrated  employment 
program.  By  June  30,  1967,  grants  had  been  made  to  19  cities  and 
two  rural  areas.  In  the  cities,  the  program  will  be  concentrated  in 
specific,  inner-city  neighborhoods  with  high  concentrations  of  un¬ 
employment.  The  two  rural  areas— the  Mississippi  Delta  and  northern 
Michigan — have  severe  and  chronic  unemployment. 

The  program  is  intended  to  reach  out  and  recruit  those  persons  in 
the  areas  served  who  are  most  in  need  of  training  or  work.  It  provides 
a  2-week  general  orientation  program  in  which  coaches  or  counselors 
will  work  with  enrollees  on  an  individual  basis  to  prepare  them  for 
referral  to  the  action  phase  of  the  program.  It  then  refers  enrollees 
either  to  jobs,  the  most  suitable  training  program,  or  to  school  when 
that  is  deemed  appropriate,  or  a  combination  of  the  three.  A  serious 
effort  will  be  made  to  work  writh  private  employers  and  labor  unions 
to  line  up  specific  job  opportunities  that  have  previously  been  closed 
to  the  hard-core  jobless  (such  as  persons  with  police  records).  There 
will  be  followup  by  coaches  into  employment  so  that  even  after  an 
enrollee  takes  a  job,  his  coach  will  provide  whatever  assistance  is 
necessary  to  make  him  self-sufficient  on  the  job.  Throughout  the 
program,  enrollees  wrill  receive  whatever  supportive  services  are  re¬ 
quired  to  allow  them  to  move  toward  productive  employment.  This 
support  will  include,  where  necessary,  medical  and  dental  care,  legal 
help,  day-care  facilities  for  children  of  working  mothers,  and  orienta¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  available  transportation. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  19  cities,  the  community  action  agencies  are 
serving  as  the  prime  sponsor  and  coordinating  body,  but  the  State 
employment  service  and  other  manpower  agencies  will  play  important 
roles.  At  the  Federal  level,  OEO  and  HEW  are  cooperating  with  the 
program.  Althogether  it  is  potentially  the  best  coordinated  manpower 
effort  developed  so  far. 

7.  Other  Manpower  Services 

( a )  Community  Action  Program. — In  addition  to  these  specific 
programs  established  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  number 
of  other  manpower  activities  have  been  financed  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  community  action  program  (CAP) .  The  CAP  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers  provide  space  and  staff  for  decentralized  employment 
services,  including  outreaching  recruitment.  CAP  money  has  been 
used  to  finance  mechanisms  for  the  overall  coordination  of  community 
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manpower  programs.  Varied  special  training  programs  have  been 
initiated,  and  one  of  these,  the  Industrialization  Opportunity  Center, 
has  been  duplicated  in  a  number  of  communities  after  earlier  successful 
experience  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  other  Federal  manpower  programs  have  also  been 
mobilized  to  support  the  poverty  program,  and  the  committee  has 
examined  how  effective  this  support  has  been. 

(b)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. — The  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA)  was  initially  designed 
to  retrain  experienced  adults  whose  skills  have  been  made  obsolete  by 
economic  and  technological  change.  Initially,  it  was  not  seen  as  a 
poverty  program,  but  as  economic  activity  increased  and  experienced 
workers  were  rehired,  the  focus  of  MDTA  has  shifted  to  serving  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  numbers  of  the  disadvantaged.  At  present,  at 
least  half  the  persons  trained  by  institutional  programs  are  from  low- 
income  families,  but  the  proportion  is  considerably  lower  for  those  in 
on-the-job  training  (OJT).  However,  persons  with  8  years  or  less  of 
education  and  persons  over  44  are  underrepresented  both  in  institu¬ 
tional  training  and  OJT,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  Although  non¬ 
white  persons  appear  to  get  their  share  of  MDTA  institutional  posi¬ 
tions,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unfavorable  selectivity  in  the  occupations 
for  which  Negroes  are  trained.  This  selectivity  is  evident  nationally 
but  is  particularly  noticeable  in  MDTA  enrollments  in  Southern 
States. 

MDTA  gives  unemployed,  low-income  persons  training  which 
makes  them  more  employable  and  reduces  (but  does  not  totally 
eliminate)  their  unemployment.  OJT,  with  93.6  percent  placed  in 
jobs  (90.6  percent  training  related),  has  a  better  placement  record 
than  institutional  training,  with  75.0  percent  placed  in  jobs  (62.5 
percent  training  related).  However,  OJT  serves  relatively  fewer 
disadvantaged  persons.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  couple  institu¬ 
tional  training,  which  is  more  efficient  for  basic  education  and  general 
skills,  with  OJT,  which  is  best  for  acquiring  specialized  skills;  but  the 
“coupled”  program  is  falling  far  behind  the  goal  established  by  the 
Labor  Department.  Dr.  Garth  Mangum,  in  a  study  conducted  for  the 
committee,  has  concluded  that  the  major  obstacle  appears  to  be 
conflicting  philosophies  and  resulting  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
operators  of  the  two  potentially  complementary  types  of  training. 

MDTA  has  had  a  significant  upward  effect  on  the  straight  time 
hourly  earnings  of  those  who  completed  training  and  were  successful 
in  finding  employment.  The  median  increase  has  been  from  $1.44 
an  hour  before  training  to  $1.74  an  hour  after  training.  The  program 
has  also  had  an  impact  in  reorienting  such  traditional  institutions  as 
the  public  employment  services  and  the  public  schools,  particularly 
the  vocational  schools. 

(c)  Employment  Service. — The  U.S.  Employment  Service  over  the 
years  has  developed  practices  which  tend  to  make  it  employer  oriented 
and  to  deal  more  with  persons  who  have  greater  labor  market  potential 
(those  with  enough  work  experience  to  receive  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation)  than  with  the  hard-core  unemployed.  However,  in  recent 
years  this  has  begun  to  change,  and  the  poverty  program  has  acceler¬ 
ated  this  process.  (The  committee  observed  an  outstanding  office  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.)  The  Employment  Service  contributes  to  the  national 
antipoverty  effort  in  a  number  of  ways:  cooperating  with  community 
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action  agencies  by  outstationing  employment  service  personnel  in 
neighborhood  centers;  operating  youth  opportunity  centers  and  a 
human  resource  development  program,  both  with  a  focus  mainly 
on  the  poor;  recruiting  for  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  providing  special  services  to  those  rejected  by  selective 
service,  many  of  whom  are  poor;  improving  continuity  of  employment 
for  seasonal  farmworkers,  most  of  whom  are  poor;  identifying  eligible 
workers  and  “reasonable  expectations  of  employment”  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  MDTA  projects;  offering  counseling,  testing,  and  placement 
services  to  all,  poor  and  nonpoor;  and  serving  unemployment  insurance 
recipients,  many  of  whom  are  poor. 

The  Employment  Service  had  28,500  positions  in  fiscal  1967,  with 
10,000  assigned  to  serve  various  disadvantaged  groups,  including 
4,500  in  youth  opportunity  centers.  As  of  April  1967,  760  Employment 
Service  personnel  were  outstationed  in  neighborhood  centers  sponsored 
by  the  community  action  program  in  174  cities  in  35  States.  About 
260  nonprofessionals  had  been  hired,  most  of  them  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods  served.  In  spite  of  this  progress,  these  numbers  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  staff.  Moreover,  there  still  tends  to  be 
a  substantial  philosophical  gulf  between  those  whose  allegiance  is  to 
the  poor  (community  action  agencies)  and  those  whose  objective  is 
a  more  effective  labor  market  (the  U.S.  Employment  Service). 

How  far  the  Employment  Service  has  yet  to  go  is  illustrated  by  the 
youth  opportunity  centers  (YOC).  Of  the  1.2  million  applicants  in 
1966,  only  22  percent  were  high  school  dropouts  although  35  percent 
of  the  intake  came  from  neighborhood  centers,  welfare  agencies,  and 
similar  sources.  Only  1.8  percent  of  YOC  applicants  have  been  referred 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  6.7  percent  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Nonetheless,  the  YOC  has  recruited  35  percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
and  44  percent  of  those  enrolling  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
The  YOC’s  report  they  found  jobs  for  29  percent  of  their  applicants 
but  the  addition  of  referrals  to  MDTA,  NYC,  Job  Corps,  and  other 
training  programs  raises  the  success  rate  to  40  percent. 

During  the  past  year  the  Employment  Service  has  extended  its 
interest  in  the  disadvantaged  to  adults  as  well  and  has  established  the 
human  resources  development  program,  which,  in  effect,  expands  the 
youth  opportunity  centers  to  serve  all  ages.  Funds  have  been  reallo¬ 
cated  and  new  resources  have  been  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

8.  Summary  Findings:  Lack  of  a  Complete  System 

During  the  course  of  its  examination  of  the  poverty  program,  the 
committee  has  found  widespread  evidence  that  Federal  manpower 
programs  are  badly  fragmented.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor 
who  seek  training  and  jobs,  this  is  a  very  undesirable  situation,  for 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  a  continuity  of  services  which  lead  to  full¬ 
time  employment.  For  example,  many  adult  literacy  programs  do  not 
train  up  to  the  level  for  entry  into  MDTA  programs.  Very  few  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  graduates  go  into  the  Job  Corps  or  into  MDTA 
training.  Often  the  need  for  supportive  services  and  remedial  education 
is  unmet. 

The  most  meaningful  level  for  coordination  is  the  local  community 
where  the  unemployed  live  and  work.  Yet,  a  community  has  great 
difficulty  in  putting  together  a  total  manpower  system.  Some  of  the 
Federal  program  funds  go  through  the  States  in  a  variety  of  special 
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programs — work  experience  and  training,  MDTA,  the  Employment 
Service,  apprenticeship  training,  vocational  education,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Others  go  directly  to  the  community,  but  usually  in 
separate  grants — -Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Nelson  amendment, 
Scheuer  amendment,  special  impact,  and  various  projects  financed 
under  the  community  action  program. 

Of  the  various  unsolved  problems  in  the  Federal  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  America,  coordination  stands  out.  And  of  all  the  fields  of 
service,  the  manpower  program  is  the  most  badly  fragmented  and 
needs  the  greatest  attention. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  WORK  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  a  more  effective,  total  manpower 
system  is  needed  in  the  United  States,  one  which  would  provide  for  a 
coordinated  approach  at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local.  To 
achieve  this  objective  completely  goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  cannot  be  accomplished  at  this  time. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  manpower  programs  are  authorized  by 
this  act,  the  committee  bill  takes  a  first  step  toward  building  a  better 
manpower  system. 

1.  Purpose 

The  bill  consolidates  the  manpower  activities  carried  out  at  the 
community  level  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  into  part  B 
of  title  I.  The  focus  is  upon  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  both 
youths  and  adults,  with  emphasis  upon  local  initiative  and  upon 
effectively  utilizing  all  available  public  and  private  resources  (sec. 
120).  The  act  assigns  responsibility  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  delegate  oper¬ 
ating  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  using  a  delegation  order 
which  promotes  maximum  coordination  with  other  parts  of  the  poverty 
program. 

2.  Prime  Sponsor 

Two  major  mechanisms  are  used  to  achieve  coordination.  First, 
drawing  on  the  experience  of  the  concentrated  employment  program 
funds  will  be  channeled  to  the  communities  through  a  prime  sponsor, 
which  will  be  the  community  action  agency  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  an  alternative  sponsor,  such  as  a  municipal  manpower 
department,  is  likely  to  have  greater  capability.  The  prime  sponsor 
must  provide  for  participation  of  employers,  labor  organizations,  and 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  (sec.  122). 

3.  Comprehensive  Program 

Second,  the  prime  sponsor  is  required  to  develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program  which  provides  par¬ 
ticipants  a  wide  range  of  choices  and  an  unbroken  sequence  of  services 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment.  This  would 
consist  of  a  systematic  approach,  linking  together  programs  financed 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  other  Federal  programs,  and 
private  efforts  (sec.  121(c)).  It  is  expected  that  commonsense  will 
be  used  to  implement  this  requirement  so  that  action  programs  are 
not  delayed  while  a  “plan”  is  being  made,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
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planning  and  implementation  process  should  be  instituted  which 
leads  to  an  effective  community  manpower  system.  To  assure  that 
this  happens,  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  re¬ 
quired  by  this  act  should  be  interconnected  to  the  comprehensive 
area  manpower  planning  system  (CAMPS)  recently  instituted, 
which  utilizes  the  MDTA  program  as  the  point  of  departure.  The  goal 
should  be  a  single  community  manpower  system  for  the  poor  with 
considerable  local  flexibility  on  how  this  should  be  brought  about. 

4-  Delegate  Agencies 

It  is  intended  that  the  prime  sponsor  concentrate  its  main  efforts  on 
planning  and  coordination  and  not  operate  all  the  community  pro¬ 
grams,  although  it  may  conduct  some  activities  if  appropriate.  But 
extensive  use  should  be  made  of  delegate  agencies,  including  both  the 
established  agencies,  such  as  those  which  receive  funds  under  other 
Federal  programs,  and  also  new  neighborhood-based  organizations 
formed  by  residents  of  the  areas  served  (sec.  122  (d)).  If  necessary  to 
enhance  program  effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons 
served,  the  director  may  provide  funds  directly  to  independent  agen¬ 
cies  rather  than  going  through  the  prime  sponsors  (sec.  123(c)),  but 
this  authority  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  undermine  the 
systematic  approach.  For  example,  this  might  be  done  with  the  in¬ 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  certain  communities,  but  the 
authority  for  independent  financing  should  not  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  undermines  a  community’s  comprehensive  approach. 

5.  Eligible  Activities 

Authority  for  all  the  existing  programs  is  continued,  including 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Nelson  amendment,  Scheuer  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  concentrated  employment  program,  along  with  neces¬ 
sary  supportive  services  and  administrative  staff  (sec.  123(a)).  The 
upper  age  limit  is  removed  from  work  and  training  programs  of  the 
type  conducted  by  the  out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
recognizing  that  some  adults  could  benefit  from  such  activity,  and 
sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job  training  is 
required  in  order  to  remedy  the  training  shortcomings  of  the  present 
program  (sec.  123(a)(2)).  Lack  of  employment  opportunity  is  added 
to  the  possible  criteria  for  eligibility  in  the  Nelson  amendment  pro¬ 
gram  (sec.  123(a)(3)),  and  while  it  is  hoped  that  participants  can  be 
placed  in  competitive  employment  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should 
not  be  pushed  out  if  there  are  no  jobs  available.  The  Scheuer  amend¬ 
ment  is  further  elaborated  to  stress  the  need  to  create  new  careers 
with  job  ladder  opportunities  (sec.  123(a)(4)).  The  concentrated 
employment  program  is  given  legislative  authorization  (sec.  123(a)  (5)), 
and  it  could  be  carried  out  in  urban  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  unemployed  persons  and  in  rural  areas  with  high  pro¬ 
portions  of  such  persons.  It  is  also  intended  that  communities  may 
exercise  local  initiative  to  develop  other  component  programs  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

The  committee  bill  permits  financial  assistance  for  recruitment, 
counseling,  and  placement  services,  which  may  be  conducted  by  public 
or  private  organizations  (sec.  123  (b)  (7)).  Preference,  however,  should 
be  given  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  where  appropriate.  In  any 
case,  all  such  activities  funded  under  this  act  must  complement,  and 
not  duplicate,  the  work  of  the  Employment  Service,  which  in  turn 
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should  be  encouraged  to  outstation  personnel  in  neighborhood  centers 
and  mobile  units  which  serve  the  poor,  using  its  own  resources  as  far 
as  possible  but  as  necessary  supplemented  by  funds  from  this  act. 

A  new  eligible  activity  is  the  provision  of  incentives  to  private 
employers  other  than  nonprofit  organizations  to  hire  and  train 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  (sec.  123(a)(8)).  The  committee 
feels,  based  on  reports  which  it  has  received,  that  in  many  cases  the 
incentives  and  reimbursements  to  private  employers  under  existing 
programs  are  inadequate  to  induce  such  employers  to  hire  and  train 
one-the-job  unemployed  and  severely  disadvantaged  individuals.  A 
variety  of  such  new  incentives  should  be  made  available  to  induce  the 
private  sector  to  take  a  greater  role  in  the  employment  and  training 
of  such  persons.  These  incentives  might  take  the  form  of  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  However,  wages  shall  be  paid  only  by  the  employer 
and  must  be  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Payments 
may  be  made  to  employers  for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services,  and  for  recruitment  in  areas  with  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  Employers  may 
also  be  given  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  assistance  to  employees,  particularly  when  the  low-income  areas 
are  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  employment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  increased  the  requested  authorization  for  title  I  part  B  by 
$10  million  to  assure  funds  for  this  special  incentive  program  and 
feels  that  at  least  $15  million  should  be  allocated  for  these  purposes 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  committee  expects  that  appropriate  regulations  will  be  issued 
to  safeguard  against  abuses  of  any  of  these  incentive  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  safeguards  against  the  use  of  such  incentives  by 
any  employer  in  order  to  transfer  any  enterprise  from  one  area  to 
another  and  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  incentives  from  being 
used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal  operations.  The  incentive  program  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  de¬ 
velopment  and  upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 

6.  Funding  Consolidation 

Previously  existing  community  activities  financed  by  this  part  are 
required  to  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  by  July  1,  1968,  and  funds  must  be  channeled  through  the 
prime  sponsor  after  that  date  (sec.  123(b)).  The  Director,  however, 
may  give  an  extension  of  time  for  good  cause,  as  for  example  in  some 
rural  communities  which  may  not  have  yet  developed  an  adequate 
administrative  structure  to  serve  as  prime  sponsor.  However,  the 
process  of  funding  consolidation  should  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt 
program  operations,  and  generally  the  present  program  operators 
should  continue  as  delegate  agencies.  Where  conflicts  are  unresolved 
between  the  designated  prime  sponsor  and  the  present  operations,  the 
Director  has  the  option  of  independent  funding  (sec.  123(c))  until  the 
community  manpower  system  is  more  fully  developed;  this  might  be 
the  case  in  some  rural  areas  with  “green  thumb”  programs  which  are 
activities  that  should,  at  least  initially,  continue  under  direct  funding. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  work  and  training  components 
of  the  title  V,  work  experience  and  training  program,  should  be  made 
part  of  the  community’s  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 
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Where  appropriate,  funds  for  such  components  should  be  channeled 
through  the  prime  sponsor  although  it  is  recognized  that  this  will 
not  always  be  practicable,  such  as  where  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  operates  on  a  statewide  basis. 

7.  Participants 

Program  participants  in  programs  authorized  under  part  B  must  be 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  (sec.  125).  The  definition  of  “low  income”  should  be 
the  same  for  this  part  and  title  II,  with  the  Director  consulting  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator.  Special  attention  would  be  given 
to  providing  employment  opportunities  to  persons  55  years  and  older, 
for  this  group  of  the  poor  has  been  served  inadequately  in  the  past 
(sec.  126). 

8.  Special  Conditions 

The  bill  retains  the  special  conditions  of  existing  law  which  preclude 
employment  on  projects  involving  political  parties  or  facilities  for  use 
for  sectarian  or  religious  worship,  and  which  provide  protection  for 
employed  workers  and  existing  contracts  of  service.  Program  activities 
related  to  physical  improvement  must  give  preference  to  those  which 
benefit  low-income  persons  (sec.  124). 

9.  Pilot  Projects,  Technical  Assistance  and  Training 

The  committee  bill  establishes  a  program  of  pilot  projects  designed 
to  develop  new  approaches  and  requires  that  one  focus  of  such  projects 
be  the  encouragement  of  maximum  participation  of  private,  profit¬ 
making  employers  (sec.  127).  Provision  is  also  made  for  technical 
assistance  and  training  (sec.  128).  The  States  are  given  a  role  for 
technical  assistance,  coordination  of  related  State  activities,  operation 
of  work  and  training  programs  in  communities  without  an  acceptable 
prime  sponsor,  and  provision  of  work  and  training  opportunities  on 
State  projects  and  in  State  agencies  (sec.  129). 

10.  Fund  Allocation 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  this  title  may  be 
reserved  for  the  concentrated  employment  program  and  allocated  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  permit  more  than  12)^  percent  to  go  to  any  one 
State.  The  other  funds  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs 
must  be  allocated  so  as  to  meet  the  criteria  which  apply  to  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  in  existing  law,  that  is,  to  take  into  account 
rates  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family  income  levels  (sec. 
130).  The  maximum  Federal  share  is  90  percent  for  these  basic  activ¬ 
ities,  and  a  community  may  pool  its  matching  contributions  with  those 
required  in  title  II  for  the  community  action  program  (sec.  131). 

11.  Evaluation 

The  bill  requires  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  data  system  and  an  evaluation  program  so  that  the  results  of 
these  programs  can  be  carefully  measured  and  compared  with  other 
Federal  manpower  programs  (sec.  132).  The  committee  expects  OEO 
and  the  Labor  Department  to  begin  the  publication  of  comparative 
results  within  1  year. 
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VI.  SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

“The  economic  development  of  ghetto  areas  is  a  prime 
concern  of  the  advantaged  as  yell  as  its  disadvantaged 
throughout  the  city  as  well.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  community 
is  better  than  its  weakest  elements.” — J.  Bruce  Llewellyn, 
executive  director,  New  York  Small  Business  Development 
Center. 

A.  FINDINGS 

The  special  impact  program  was  added  as  part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1966.  The  purpose  was  to  establish 
special  programs  in  communities  and  neighborhoods  with  especially 
large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons.  The  committee’s  intent 
was  that  the  number  of  communities  selected  should  be  limited  so  that 
sufficient  resources  could  be  available  to  have  a  significant  impact  in 
those  selected.  The  authority  of  the  amendment  was  broad  enough  to 
permit  economic  and  community  development  was  well  as  manpower 
training  activities. 

Responsibility  for  the  special  impact  program  was  delegated  by  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  assigned  the  program 
to  the  Manpower  Administration.  The  Labor  Department  used  the 
funds  in  two  ways:  $17.4  million  was  allocated  to  the  concentrated 
employment  program,  which  was  discussed  previously,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  $6.9  million  was  granted  for  a  program  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  New  York  City  for  an  effort  more  in  line  with  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  original  intentions.  For  this  latter  program,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  signed  a  2-year  contract  with  two  nonprofit  corporations  to 
conduct  components  related  to  (1)  industrial  development,  (2)  com¬ 
munity  facility  development,  (3)  community  rehabilitation  planning, 
(4)  community  home  improvement,  and  (5)  related  manpower  services 
This  effort  has  just  commenced. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  special  impact  program,  contained  in  title  I,  part  D.  Although 
the  committee  had  intended  that  the  funds  provided  for  this  program 
be  concentrated  primarily  on  economic  and  community  development 
and  manpower  training,  the  Labor  Department,  to  whom  the  program 
was  delegated,  used  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  for  the  concen¬ 
trated  employment  program.  Economic  development  activities,  in 
particular,  were  deemphasized.  Since  the  concentrated  employment 
program  is  given  a  separate  authorization  (sec.  123(a)(5)),  the  special 
impact  funds  this  year  should  be  used  as  the  committee  originally 
intended. 

1.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  commit  enough  resources  to 
selected  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  and  high 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  in  order  to  have  an  appreciable 
impact.  Thus,  the  number  of  areas  selected  should  be  restricted  in 
number  so  that  each  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  achieve  the  intended 
results  (sec.  150).  The  program  has  been  amended  to  authorize 
assistance  to  rural  areas,  with  an  emphasis  upon  those  rural  areas 
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having  substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas  served.  In  this  manner, 
the  committee  has  recognized  that  the  solution  of  problems  of  un¬ 
employment  in  urban  ghettos  requires  a  concurrent  attack  on  rural 
unemployment  which  is  stimulating  heavy  population  migration  to 
the  city  slums. 

2.  Financial  Assistance 

The  bill  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  both  public  and  private 
organizations,  including  private  profitmaking  organizations  as 
appropriate  (sec.  151).  Such  assistance  may  be  provided  either 
through  grant  or  contract. 

8.  Eligible  Activities 

Among  the  eligible  activities  are  the  following:  (1)  economic  and 
business  development  programs,  which  may  include  provision  of 
(a)  financial  and  other  incentives  to  businesses  to  locate  in  or  near 
the  areas  served  and  (b)  technical  and  management  assistance  to 
small  businesses  in  the  area  or  owned  by  area  residents;  (2)  community 
development  activities,  particularly  those  which  create  new  training 
and  employment  opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an  im¬ 
proved  living  environment  in  the  program  area;  and  (3)  manpower 
training  programs  which  support  and  complement  the  economic  and 
community  development  programs  (sec.  151).  A  wide  variety  of 
economic  development  and  small  business  assistance  activities  are 
intended  to  be  authorized  by  this  section,  including  preparation  of 
economic  development  plans,  conduct  of  economic  and  market 
research,  the  furnishing  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  insurance,  and  other 
economic  incentives,  and  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance. 
Since  the  Economic  Development  Administration  has  substantially 
greater  expertise  and  experience  in  these  areas  than  does  either 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  committee  expects  that  it  will  play  a  major  roll  in  the  economic 
development  and  small  business  assistance  aspects  of  the  special 
impact  program.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  develop  joint  appli¬ 
cation  and  funding  procedures  covering  both  the  manpower  training 
and  economic  development  aspects  of  any  special  impact  project, 
including  the  use  of  authority  made  available  under  section  612. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  use 
such  funds  provided  pursuant  to  section  151  as  may  be  necessary  to 
add  personnel  needed  by  his  Department  to  implement  this  economic 
development  and  small  business  assistance  program. 

4-  Coordination 

The  special  impact  program  should  be  very  closely  linked  to  related 
activities,  including  other  programs  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act,  the  model  cities  program, 
and  other  community  development  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (sec.  152(a)(4)). 
The  committee  has  carefully  studied  these  other  programs  and  has 
concluded  that  none  of  them  is  able  to  achieve  what  is  intended  in  the 
special  impact  program.  The  economic  development  program,  which 
the  Commerce  Department  administers,  is  not  permitted  to  focus  on 
a  limited  community  within  a  large  city,  as  this  program  intends,  nor 
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does  it  have  sufficient  program  breadth  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
interrelated  and  underlying  economic  causes  of  poverty  in  urban 
slums.  Nonetheless,  many  of  these  other  programs  have  contributions 
to  make  and  should  be  mobilized  in  a  total  approach.  To  promote  this 
objective,  the  bill  (a)  requires  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  urban  renewal  land  is  available  for  business  loca¬ 
tion  and  expansion,  (b)  makes  the  special  impact  project  areas 
“redevelopment  areas”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  and  (c)  encourages  the  use  of  Federal 
contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  project  areas  (sec.  153). 

5.  Business  Participation 

Participation  of  local  businessmen  from  the  poverty  area  involved, 
as  well  as  business  leaders  from  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  the  State  in 
the  case  of  rural  programs,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  special  impact 
program.  They  should  be  involved,  for  example,  on  boards  of  directors 
of  agencies  implementing  the  program,  on  advisory  councils,  and  in 
other  ways. 

6.  Community  Participation 

Experience  of  the  first  year’s  operation  demonstrates  that  successful 
program  operation,  including  active  participation  by  business,  re¬ 
quires  and  depends  on  the  utmost  cooperation  of  community  residents. 
That  cooperation,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  will  best  be  achieved 
through  effective  and  substantial  participation  of  the  residents  in  pro¬ 
gram  decisions,  responsibility,  and  benefits.  Community  and  com¬ 
munity-based  corporations,  which  have  demonstrated  their  potential 
utility  as  vehicles  for  such  participation,  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  undertake  sponsorship  of  programs  under 
this  part. 

VII.  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

*  *  *  “The  community  action  concept,  in  my  opinion, 
with  its  additional  corollary  of  ‘maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,’  is  the  greatest  innovation  in  social  thinking, 

‘to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare'  that  has  come  about  in  100  years.” — Andrew  Carr, 
chairman,  Coahoma  Opportunities,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

A.  FINDINGS 

1.  Background 

The  community  action  program  (CAP)  is  the  most  complicated 
and  the  most  controversial  of  all  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  takes  many  shapes  and  sizes  in  over 
1,000  communities  around  the  Nation.  Beyond  what  these  com¬ 
munities  have  originated,  a  number  of  national  emphasis  programs 
have  been  initiated  under  the  broad  authority  of  title  II,  and  several 
hundred  pilot  programs  have  experimented  with  other  new  approaches 
to  combating  poverty. 

At  present,  community  action  agencies  and  their  delegate  agencies 
employ  about  95,000  persons  of  whom  41,000,  or  43  percent,  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  There  are  no  adequate  data  to 
give  an  unduplicated  count  of  how  many  have  been  reached  (but 
some  of  the  programs  have  reliable  figures  which  will  be  presented  as 
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these  programs  are  discussed).  During  the  first  2 %  years,  $1.4  billion  in 
Federal  funds  have  been  obligated  for  the  community  action  program, 
and  a  breakdown  of  what  these  funds  went  for  is  shown  in  table  5. 

Table  5.  Federal  expenditures  for  community  action  program,  by  major  program 

components,  1965-67 


[In  millions] 

or  program  components: 

Child  development,  including  Headstart _  $517 

Education _  182 

Neighborhood  centers  and  social  services _  152 

Manpower  training  and  employment _  95 

Health _  75 

Neighborhood  organization _  46 

Legal  services _  44 

Cultural  and  recreation _  39 

Housing  and  community  facilities _  29 

Consumer  and  homemaking _  21 

General  summer  activities  (1967) _  14 

Family  planning _  14 

Economic  development _  8 

Food _  4 

Emergency  loans _  1 


Subtotal _  1,  241 


Other  expenditures: 

Administration,  including  evaluation _  103 

Local  program  planning _  34 

Technical  assistance  to  communities _  30 

Research  and  development _  28 

Subtotal _  195 


Grand  total _  1,  435 

Source:  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


2.  Overview  oj  Community  Action 

Community  action  agencies  (CAA’s)  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
tasks,  including  provision  of  direct  services,  coordination,  planning, 
citizen  organization,  and  improving  local  service  systems.  Most 
CAA’s  have  a  mixture  of  these  different  functions,  and  the  combination 
varies  from  place  to  place,  partly  depending  on  who  controls  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  purpose, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  general  nature  of  the  original  act  and  partly  as 
a  result  of  repeated  shifts  in  OEO  and  congressional  emphasis. 

(a)  Program  Emphasis. — Almost  all  of  the  community  action 
agencies  are  engaged  in  direct  services  which  are  designed  to  aid  the 
poor.  Headstart  and  other  child  development  programs  have  been  the 
largest  program,  taking  36  percent  of  all  funds.  During  the  first  year 
education  received  heavy  emphasis,  but  the  proportionate  amount 
fell  in  each  of  the  last  2  years.  Very  little  was  done  in  manpower 
development  and  employment  during  the  first  year,  but  this  has 
increased  although  funding  is  more  and  more  coming  from  programs 
other  than  title  II,  except  the  Nelson  and  Scheurer  programs.  Multi¬ 
service  neighborhood  centers  have  been  strongly  pushed  by  OEO 
and  readily  accepted  by  community  action  agencies.  Health  programs 
have  expanded  during  the  past  year.  By  and  large  services  have  tended 
to  concentrate  on  the  young  rather  than  the  old. 
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Most  community  action  agencies  seem  to  be  concerned  only  with 
those  services  which  are  funded  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
A  relatively  small  number  have  the  orientation  and  capacity  to 
mobilize  and  utilize  a  wide  array  of  public  and  private  resources  in  a 
community  attack  on  poverty.  For  these,  coordination  is  a  major 
function.  This  is  done  both  at  the  communitywide  level  and  through 
multipurpose  neighborhood  centers,  which  have  services  provided  by 
a  number  of  agencies.  The  CAA’s  which  are  able  to  undertake  a  co¬ 
ordinating  role  are  those  which  are  supported  by  the  community’s 
“governing  coalition,”  particularly  local  government  in  almost  all 
cases. 

Related  to  coordination  is  'planning ,  but  this  function  is  performed 
more  rarely  by  the  community  action  agencies.  The  original  emphasis 
was  on  getting  into  action  quickly,  and  there  was  a  congressional  bias 
against  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  first.  Also,  the  precarious 
funding  situation,  wdth  1  year  authorizations  and  appropriations 
made  long  after  the  fiscal  year  has  started,  has  been  a  real  deterrent 
to  long-range  planning.  However,  OEO  is  now  working  with  a  few 
communities  on  a  pilot  basis  to  develop  planning  techniques. 

Citizen  organization  receives  a  varying  amount  of  emphasis,  ranging 
from  the  almost  complete  fund  allocation  for  this  purpose  in  one 
or  two  places  to  none  at  all  in  other  communities.  The  committee 
arranged  for  case  studies  of  35  representative  programs  and  found 
that  less  than  half  sponsor  citizen  organizaion  as  a  separate  process, 
but  most  have  some  form  of  outreach  work  and  advisory  committees 
related  to  specific  programs.  The  1966  amendment  requiring  one- 
third  of  the  governing  body  to  be  representatives  of  the  poor  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  area  boards  and  neighborhood  advisory  councils, 
which  usually  select  the  representatives. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  causes  of  poverty  is  the  failure  of 
many  of  the  established  agencies  and  institutions  to  serve  the  poor 
adequately,  some  of  the  CAA’s  make  a  deliberate  attempt  to  improve 
the  performance  of  these  other  agencies,  a  process  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  institutional  change.  Community  action  agencies  which 
have  had  the  greatest  success  in  bringing  about  changes  which  benefit 
the  poor  are  those  where  the  CAA  is  part  of  a  governing  coalition 
committed  to  community  improvement,  and  in  such  communities 
CAP  funds  are  used  as  a  multiplier  to  effect  institutional  change.  At 
the  other  extreme,  a  fewr  CAA’s  use  a  strategy  of  developing  "power 
for  the  poor”  to  confront  the  established  agencies,  sometimes  through 
purposefully  created  conflict.  This  happens  in  but  a  handful  of  com¬ 
munities,  contrary  to  a  popular  stereotype.  In  most  places,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  is  a  constructive  effort,  heavily  focused  on 
services  with  institutional  change  as  only  an  incidental  emphasis. 

Yet,  in  many  communities  the  services  offer  some  differences  from 
older  approaches,  and  here  the  uniqueness  of  the  community  action 
program  shows  up.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Headstart. 

First,  Headstart  provides  a  combination  of  educational,  health, 
child  care,  and  family  services  whereas  in  an  age  of  specialization  such 
services  tend  to  operate  separately  in  most  communities.  Second, 
Headstart  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  role  of  parents  and  other  citi¬ 
zens.  In  a  few  locales  this  is  not  much  more  than  service  to  parents, 
although  most  programs  are  providing  parents  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  program.  In  a  growing  number  of  communities,  parents 
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and  other  citizens  are  acting  in  a  policy  advisory  capacity,  and  in  a 
few  instances,  the  residents  are  completely  in  charge  through  a  dele¬ 
gate  agency  which  they  control  (such  as  in  Bolivar  County,  Miss.). 
Third,  Headstart  is  being  used  to  modify  the  practices  of  existing 
institutions,  particularly  elementary  schools.  Where  this  occurs,  the 
money  invested  in  actual  services  pay  dividends  by  favorably  influ¬ 
encing  the  way  in  which  other  funds  are  spent.  Fourth,  Headstart 
uses  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers,  thus  broadening  the  degree 
of  community  participation.  And  fifth,  Headstart  focuses  upon  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  prevention,  thus  seeking  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

(6)  Resident  Participation. — Community  action  agencies  are  utilizing 
a  variety  of  means  to  achieve  resident  participation.  These  include 
membership  on  the  governing  board,  employment  of  residents  espe¬ 
cially  as  subprofessionals,  neighborhood  boards  and  area  councils, 
delegate  agencies  controlled  by  persons  served,  program  advisory 
committees,  parent  groups  for  Headstart  and  school  programs,  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen  organizations,  neighborhood  meetings,  newsletters, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  social  protest. 

The  value  of  resident  participation  is  gaining  wider  acceptance  each 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  committee’s  hearings,  several  lay  persons 
who  have  been  on  boards  of  social  welfare  agencies  for  years  com¬ 
mented  favorably  on  the  value  of  participation  of  the  poor,  both  for 
the  ideas  they  contribute  and  for  the  channels  of  communication  which 
are  opened.  As  Frederick  B.  Lee,  chairman  of  Washington’s  United 
Planning  Organization,  said: 

With  the  start  of  the  poverty  program  for  the  first  time 
in  this  community  we  have  involved  the  poor  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  policies  of  the  programs  which  affect  them. 

This  is  an  innovation  in  this  city. 

But  frequent  statements  at  the  hearings  also  indicated  that  a 
strong  effect  of  congressional  earmarking  and  OEO-determined 
priorities  has  been  to  reduce  substantially  the  role  of  representatives 
of  the  poor  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  As  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of 
New  York  pleaded: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  preserve  the  voice  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  the  use  of  community  action  funds.  Earmarking  of 
funds  for  community  action  is  doubly  harmful.  It  not  only 
inhibits  further  experimentation  by  freezing  the  present  range 
of  programs,  but  also  discourages  active  participation  of  the 
community  by  limiting  sharply  the  role  that  it  can  play. 

(c)  Political  Activities  and  Social  Protest. — In  an  effort  as  broad 
as  the  community  action  program,  incidents  of  improper  conduct 
occur  from  time  to  time.  In  the  35  case-study  communities,  the 
committee’s  consultants  recorded  only  one  occurrence  of  misuse  of 
CAP  funds  for  partisan  political  purposes  and  that  situation  had 
already  been  corrected  by  OEO  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Citizen  organization  has  sometimes  led  to  social  protest  activities, 
but  rarely  has  this  exceeded  the  guarantee  of  the  first  amendment 
“the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.”  Excesses  are  episodic  and 
not  a  general  pattern. 
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This  is  an  urgent  issue  currently  because  of  the  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  on  the  causes  of  the  urban  riots.  By  chance,  the  committee’s 
consultants  had  studied  both  Newark  and  Detroit  in  April  and  May. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  community  action  program  in  N  ewark  was  found 
to  be  troubled  with  internal  and  external  conflict  in  spite  of  some 
successes  with  neighborhood  boards  and  manpower  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  Detroit  was  found  to  have  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  of  those  studied,  with  strong  leadership  from  City  Hall  and 
substantial  citizen  support.  Newark  was  tense  while  Detroit,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  was  harmonious,  Yet,  both  cities  had  riots. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  clear  that  the  causes  of  civil  disorder 
he  far  deeper  than  the  success  or  failure  of  a  specific  program,  that 
the  poverty  program,  because  it  has  never  been  funded  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  needs,  at  its  best  is  barely  scratching  the  surface 
of  community  problems,  and  that  the  remedies  will  be  far  costlier 
and  much  more  difficult  than  the  limited  efforts  so  far  underway. 

Another  measure  of  the  community  action  program  is  the  evidence 
that  in  32  cities  in  which  disorders  broke  out  this  summer,  only  16 
persons  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  12,000  persons  arrested  were  known  to 
be  paid  poverty  workers.  Of  these  16,  nine  were  summer  employees 
serving  in  such  capacities  as  recreation  aides  and  outreach  workers, 
one  was  a  VISTA,  and  the  remaining  six  were  full-time  employees  of 
community  action  agencies  or  their  delegates.  In  all  there  were  nearly 
12,000  poverty  workers  employed  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  while 
the  estimated  property  damage  in  the  riot  areas  approached  nearly 
$300  million,  none  of  the  244  neighborhood  facilities  of  the  antipoverty 
programs  located  in  the  immediate  areas  was  looted  or  burned.  Seven 
antipoverty  sites,  however,  had  broken  windows  amounting  to  less 
than  $2,000  in  total  damages. 

Furthermore,  a  spot  check  survey  of  43  cities,  one-quarter  of  which 
had  disturbances  this  summer,  revealed  that  OEO  summer  programs, 
for  which  Congress  made  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $75  million 
in  May,  helped  to  prevent  violence  and  program  participants  exercised 
a  calming  influence  in  troubled  areas.  The  survey,  based  on  statements 
from  such  local  officials  as  mayors  and  police  chiefs,  was  performed  by 
OEO’s  Office  for  Inspection  in  August.  According  to  the  survey,  in 
more  than  a  dozen  cities,  including  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  these  summer  funds  were 
used  in  part  for  programs  which  involved  joint  efforts  of  the  police 
departments  and  CAP  agencies.  In  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  program 
participants  formed  special  groups  to  patrol  and  quiet  troubled  areas. 
According  to  local  officials  in  such  cities  as  Oakland,  Calif.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Chester,  Pa.,  jobs  provided  by  the 
summer  programs  contributed  in  large  part  to  preventing  violence  in 
their  cities.  In  addition,  officials  in  such  cities  as  Dallas,  Tex.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  attributed  the  decline  in 
juvenile  arrests  in  their  cities  this  summer,  in  part  to  the  OEO  summer 
programs. 

( d )  Relationship  to  Local  Government. — The  relationship  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  to  local  government  ranges  from  those  com¬ 
munities  where  the  CAA  is  part  of  municipal  government  (as  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit)  to  the  few  places  where  the  CAA  is  fighting  city 
hall  or  the  county  courthouse  (as  in  San  Francisco).  In  most  places, 
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the  CAA  is  a  private,  nonprofit  agency  which  provides  representation 
to  the  elected  chief  executive  or  public  agencies.  In  some  locales, 
though,  the  local  officials  are  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  the  poverty 
program  and  do  not  sit  on  the  CAA  board.  The  general  picture,  after 
2)2  years,  is  more  harmonious  than  stormy  although  an  effective  work¬ 
ing  relationship  has  not  yet  developed  in  some  communities. 

(e)  Delegate  Agencies. — Public  and  private  agencies  which  serve  the 
poor  are  participating  extensively.  In  most  communities,  they  are 
represented  on  the  governing  board  of  the  community  action  agency, 
and  they  often  serve  as  delegate  agencies  to  operate  programs.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  rare  for  a  community  action  agency  to  run  all  activities, 
except  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  program  components,  but  the 
pattern  of  delegation  is  quite  varied.  There  is  an  increasing  use  of 
delegate  agencies  in  which  the  poor  or  their  representatives  control  or 
at  least  play  a  major  role,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  more  creative 
and  successful  applications  of  maximum  feasible  resident  participation. 

(f)  Conclusion. — After  reviewing  the  community  action  program, 
the  committee  shares  the  conclusion  stated  by  one  of  its  consultants 
(Center  for  Urban  Studies,  University  of  Chicago) :  “Our  case  studies 
suggest  that  the  participation  of  the  poor,  delivery  of  services,  and 
service  innovation  are  mutually  reinforcing  in  the  development  of 
antipoverty  programs.” 

3.  Community  Action  Program  Components 

(a)  Headstart. — 

“I  had  a  little  boy  who  didn’t  know  what  a  cloud  was. 

He  had  seen  clouds  but  nobody  even  bothered  to  tell  him, 
‘That  is  a  cloud,’  or  what  it  did,  and  I  think  maybe  that  is 
why  there  is  such  a  language  barrier,  because  these  children 
don’t  have  any  experiences  to  talk  about.” — Mrs.  Susan 
Valdez,  Headstart  teacher,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  Headstart  program  was  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1965  by 
OEO  as  a  broad-gaged  child  development  program.  It  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  poverty  which  begins  when  a 
child  is  born  into  a  poor  family.  There,  the  environment  is  often  such 
that  “learning  readiness”  is  inadequate  to  prepare  the  child  for  school 
experience. 

Headstart  projects  are  designed  to  prepare  the  child  for  school  by 
providing  health  services,  including  dental  and  medical  examinations, 
sight  and  hearing  tests,  immunizations,  and  so  forth;  nutritional  sup¬ 
plements  in  the  form  of  one,  and  frequently  two,  meals  a  day;  small 
classes  (maximum  of  15)  with  one  teacher  and  two  teacher  aides,  with 
an  emphasis  on  “doing,”  rather  than  passive  listening;  involvement 
of  parents  through  participation  in  advisory  councils  and  as  subpro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  (on  a  paid  or  voluntary  basis);  and  social 
services  to  meet  the  multiple  problems  of  the  children’s  families, 
including  referrals  for  family  counseling. 

More  than  700,000  children  participated  in  Headstart  programs 
funded  during  fiscal  year  1967 — over  one-half  million  in  8- week 
summer  programs  and  more  than  190,000  in  full-year  programs,  aver¬ 
aging  9  months — at  a  cost  of  $352  million,  or  42  percent  of  the  total  title 
II  allocation  for  1967.  Full-year  programs  involved  approximately 
76,200  staff  personnel  during  fiscal  year  1967,  of  whom  more  than  one- 
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half  were  volunteers,  accounted  for  in  the  local  communities’  non- 
Federal  share  of  costs.  The  paid  staff  were  about  equally  divided 
between  professionals  (teachers,  social  workers,  medical  personnel, 
et  cetera)  and  subprofessionals  (teacher  aides,  cooks,  health  aides). 
Indigenous  poor  persons  constitute  a  sizable  majority  of  the  subpro¬ 
fessionals  and  volunteers  working  in  Headstart  programs. 

OEO  has  sponsored  a  wide  range  of  evaluative  studies  on  Headstart, 
and  while  all  the  results  are  not  in,  several  findings  have  emerged. 
Intellectual  and  social  development  advances  during  the  time  spent 
in  Headstart.  The  differences  in  program  impact  on  the  children  relate 
more  to  the  quality  of  the  program  than  to  its  duration  (2,  4,  or  6 
months),  but  a  full-year  program  is  preferred  if  possible.  But  unless 
the  elementary'  school  is  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  Headstart 
children,  there  is  danger  that  the  early  gains  will  be  eroded.  As  a 
result,  OEO  has  proposed  a  new  program  known  as  Follow-Through. 

( b )  Legal  Services  Program. — 

"Our  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  laws  without 
lawyers  are  not  effective  laws;  that  the  poor  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  outside  the  protection  of  the  law  because 
they  do  not  have  access  to  lawyers.” — James  Lorenz,  di¬ 
rector,  rural  legal  assistance  project,  California. 

OEO  established  its  legal  services  program  to  help  solve  legal 
problems  which  confront  the  poor.  The  program  provides  counsel 
and  legal  representation  to  poor  people;  conducts  education  on 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities;  encourages  law  reform  through  test 
cases  and  legislation;  represents  groups  and  organizations  of  the 
poor;  and  in  other  ways  makes  the  law  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  low-income  persons. 

In  fiscal  1967  this  program  provided  funds  for  600  neighborhood 
law  offices,  staffed  by  1,200  lawyers,  and  operating  in  45  States. 
More  than  300,000  poor  people  were  served.  Cases  involved  tenant- 
landlord  relations,  housing  code  violations,  public  housing  regulations, 
sales  agreements  and  contracts,  wage  claims,  bankruptcy,  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  with  welfare,  social  security,  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  juvenile  offenses,  and  family  problems  such  as  divorce,  annul¬ 
ment,  nonsupport,  and  adoption.  There  has  been  relatively  little 
involvement  in  criminal  matters  since  all  States  are  now  required 
to  provide  counsel  to  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases  went  to  trial.  Of  these,  legal 
services  lawyers  won  three-fourths,  and  they  have  been  successful 
four-fifths  of  the  time  in  obtaining  reversals  of  administrative  decisions 
of  governmental  agencies.  Persons  who  do  not  meet  the  indigency 
standards  are  referred  to  private  attorneys. 

Yet,  the  legal  services  program  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the 
volume  of  cases  in  the  communities  where  it  is  active,  not  to  speak 
of  places  waiting  for  funds  to  start  the  program.  The  committee 
concludes,  therefore,  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  test 
cases  and  law  reform. 

(c)  Comprehensive  Health  Centers. — 

"The  neighborhood  health  center  itself  is  more  than  a 
health  service.  It  attempts  to  be  a  new  kind  of  community 
institution  promoting  social  change,  community  organization, 
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community  health  action,  and  unfamiliar  health  services.”— 

Dr.  Jack  Geiger,  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Commencing  in  the  1966  fiscal  year  OEO  gave  support  to  eight 
pilot,  comprehensive  health  centers,  which  attempted  to  integrate 
under  one  roof  traditionally  fragmented  medical,  paramedical,  and 
related  social  service  resources.  Impressed  by  this  concept,  Congress 
adopted  this  as  a  national  emphasis  program  in  a  1966  amendment. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  1967,  $49  million  were  granted  for  the  creation  of 
30  comprehensive  health  centers,  which  will  have  the  capacity  to 
serve  675,000  poor  persons  each  year. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  these  health  center  operations 
is  that  they  are  delivering  comprehensive  rather  than  fragmented 
health  services  into  neighborhoods  where  the  poor  reside.  And  for 
the  first  time,  the  neighborhood  residents  themselves  are  involved 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  centers. 

The  centers  are  providing  direct  employment  opportunities  for 
the  poor  as  health  assistants,  receptionists,  telephone  operators,  and 
other  subprofessional  occupations  necessary  for  staffing  centers.  The 
centers  seek  to  involve  non-OEO  agencies  and  funds,  including  local 
as  well  as  Federal  sources.  Local  hospitals,  health  departments, 
medical  schools,  and  medical  and  dental  societies  are  participating  in 
the  centers.  Reimbursable  payments  for  recipients  of  health  center 
services  provided  under  title  18  and  19  of  the  1965  Amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  available,  and  in  at  least  one  center  funds 
provided  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  are  being  utilized. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
health  centers  in  poor  neighborhoods  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  the  total  health  needs  of  the  poor  will  never  be  met  with 
such  centers  alone.  What  is  needed  is  a  truly  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  entire  system  of  health  services,  both  private  and  public,  so 
that  there  can  be  effective  continuity  of  services  among  private 
practitioners,  neighborhood  health  centers,  clinics,  hospitals,  special¬ 
ized  medical  institutions,  nursing  homes,  programs  of  home  care,  and 
programs  aimed  at  improvement  in  environmental  health  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  OEO  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provements  in  the  total  health  system,  but  it  can  be  a  catalyst.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  Public  Health  Service  might  also  play 
a  more  affirmative  role  in  improving  health  programs  for  the  poor. 

( d )  Upward  Bound. — 

“As  of  last  year  at  this  time,  I  had  no  plans  at  all  for  my 
future,  I  had  not  intended  on  attending  college.  Today  I  can 
say  that  I  plan  to  attend  college  directly  because  of  Upward 
Bound.  In  college,  I  am  going  to  major  in  chemistry,  for 
the  purpose  of  premedical  training.” — Robert  Hedglin, 
Upward  Bound  participant,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  program  designed  to  assist  poor  underachieving 
high  school  students  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  motivated 
toward  higher  education  to  prepare  for  entry  into  college.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  largely  operated  by  colleges  and  universities,  and  typically 
consists  of  intensive  summer  sessions  on  a  college  campus  for  10th- 
and  llth-grade  students  and  followup  programs  of  tutoring  and  after¬ 
schools  sessions  during  the  regular  school  year  in  order  to  sustain  the 
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gains  achieved  during  the  summer  experience.  In  operating  Upward 
Bound  programs,  educational  institutions  are  committed  to  assist  each 
participant  to  gain  admission  to  an  appropriate  postsecondary 
educational  institution  with  the  financial  assistance  he  will  need. 

About  19,000  students  were  enrolled  in  216  separate  Upward 
Bound  programs  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1966,  4  percent  of 
whom  dropped  out  later  that  summer.  The  retention  rate  in  the 
followup  phase  wras  95.7  percent.  An  additional  3,000  students  are 
enrolled  this  summer,  in  programs  for  which  $28.2  million  have  been 
expended,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  $2  million  over  the  previous 
year.  The  cost  per  student  for  1  year  of  Upward  Bound  has  decreased 
from  $1,243  during  1966  to  $1,194  this  year. 

From  75  to  80  percent  of  Upward  Bound  enrollees  enter  college, 
which  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  is  known  for  youths  of  comparable 
background  and  achievement  level.  Reports  of  the  first  Upward 
Bound  group,  however,  indicate  a  considerable  dropout  between  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  year.  It  is  hoped  that  writh  better  evaluative 
research,  based  on  sufficient  followup  data  and  utilizing  adequate 
control  groups,  remedies  to  this  dropout  problem  will  be  provided. 

4-  Other  CAP  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  current  national  emphasis  programs — Headstart, 
legal  services,  comprehensive  health  centers,  and  Upward  Bound- — a 
variety  of  other  programs  is  conducted  by  community  action  agencies. 
Some  of  the  major  ones  are  discussed  below. 

(a)  Neighborhood  Centers. — Most  of  the  community  action  agencies 
have  established  neighborhood  centers  or  rural  equivalents.  These 
centers  provide  for  a  variety  of  decentralized  services,  located  con¬ 
veniently  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  poor.  Many  of  the  staff 
positions  are  filled  by  neighborhood  residents,  and  generally  the 
center  has  a  governing  board  or  an  advisory  committee  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  (61  percent  on  the  average)  consisting  of  residents  of  the  area 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.  The  challenge  of  combining  the 
functions  of  services  and  resident  participation  in  the  neighborhood 
centers  is  to  strike  a  balance.  If  the  center  is  too  heavily  weighted 
tow  ard  neighborhood  organization,  established  agencies  whose  services 
are  needed  are  reluctant  to  participate,  but  if  these  agencies  have  a 
dominating  role,  residents  will  be  less  likely  to  use  the  services. 
Gradually  over  the  past  2 y2  years,  neighborhood  centers  at  either 
extreme  have  been  moving  toward  the  middle  ground. 

( b )  Subprofessionals. — One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  poverty 
program  has  been  the  utilization  of  poor  people  in  subprofessional 
roles:  that  is,  working  as  assistants  to  persons  with  professional  train¬ 
ing.  Starting  primarily  as  a  means  to  achieve  resident  participation, 
this  effort  has  evolved  to  a  “new  careers”  program  with  a  legislative 
base  in  the  Scheuer  amendment  in  1966.  Dozens,  and  dozens  of  job 
categories  have  been  ably  filled  by  subprofessionals.  Currently  about 
41,000  persons  are  so  employed,  not  counting  an  additional  53,000  in 
summer  Headstart.  The  average  annual  salary  is  $4,100,  and  more 
than  half  are  wTomen.  To  further  strengthen  the  subprofessional  pro¬ 
gram,  the  committee  recommends  (a)  a  stronger  effort  should  be 
made  to  hire  more  men  and  more  older  persons;  ( b )  more  and  better 
training  is  needed;  (c)  career  ladders  should  be  established  so  as  to 
provide  avenues  of  occupational  advancement;  and  ( d )  greater  atten- 
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tion  should  be  paid  to  opportunities  for  lateral  transfer  to  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  other  established  public  agencies. 

(c)  Remedial  Education  and  Tutorial  Programs.— During  the  first 
fiscal  year  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  about  half  the  funds 
went  for  remedial  education  and  tutorial  programs,  many  of  which 
were  delegated  to  local  schools.  This  proportion  fell  after  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  and  was 
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further  reduced  when  OEO  placed  this 
priority  list  in  November  1966.  Certain 
education  should  be  placed  with  schoo 
tasks,  particularly  tutorial  programs,  which  can  be  conducted  by 
community  action  agencies  and  other  organizations  outside  the  schools. 
Thus,  the  committee  believes  that  remedial  education  and  tutorial 
programs  continue  to  be  an  appropriate  CAP  activity  as  long  as  they 
complement  and  do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  schools. 

( d )  Adult  Basic  Education. — The  original  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  contained  an  adult  basic  education  program  in  title  II,  part  B, 
but  this  was  repealed  in  1966  when  a  similar  program  was  added  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  addition,  OEO  has 
funded  a  number  of  adult  education  programs  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  community  action  program.  During  fiscal  1967,  $18 
million  was  allocated  for  this  purpose,  including  $7  million  which  was 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  by  section  211-3,  a  1966  amendment.  In 
light  of  the  continued  high  illiteracy  among  the  poor,  the  committee 
believes  that  adult  basic  education  should  continue  to  be  an  eligible 
CAP  activity  but  recommends  that  it  be  tied  to  a  sequence  of  man¬ 
power  training  activities  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  return. 

( e )  Project  Enable. — Project  Enable  was  a  nationwide  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  funded  by  OEO  and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  and  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America.  Project  teams  used  discussion 
groups  to  reach  poor  families  and  to  counsel  them  on  family  problems. 
This  was  done  in  59  communities.  During  fiscal  1967,  the  continuation 
of  Project  Enable  was  left  to  the  determination  of  each  community, 
and  with  the  limitation  of  “versatile”  funds,  many  local  sponsors 
were  not  refunded. 

(/)  Family  Planning. — Many  community  action  agencies  have 
come  to  recognize  that  family  planning  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  combat  poverty.  According  to  a  study  made  for  the  committee 
by  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard,  in  the  short  run,  at  given  income  levels  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  per  family  correspondingly  in¬ 
creases  the  chances  of  a  family  to  remain  in,  or  move  into,  poverty. 
In  the  long  run,  a  child  born  into  a  poor  family  has  a  greater  chance 
of  rising  out  of  poverty  as  an  adult  if  he  has  fewer  brothers  and 
sisters.  Studies  by  OEO  and  other  analyses  show  that  family  planning 
has  one  of  the  highest  cost-benefit  ratios  of  all  the  poverty  programs. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  program  should  be  expanded. 

(g)  Consumer  Action. — A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the 
poor  pay  more  and  get  less  for  goods  and  services  than  the  nonpoor 
consumer.  In  response,  community  action  agencies  conduct  a  variety 
of  consumer  action  programs,  including  consumer  education,  home 
management  instruction,  buying  clubs,  credit  unions,  consumer 
counseling  services,  and  related  legal  services.  These  efforts  have 
tended  to  be  somewhat  spotty  and  fragmented  and  rarely  organized 
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to  deal  with  the  broad  complexities  of  consumer  problems  facing;  the 
poor.  The  committee  believes  that  consumer  action  efforts  should  be 
strengthened,  with  particular  attention  given  to  a  more  systematic 
approach. 

(h)  Older  Poor. — The  older  poor  ar&  one  of  the  most  neglected 
groups  of  the  war  on  poverty,  in  spite  of  repeated  congressional  urging 
for  action.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  highly  successful  medicare  alert  program  was  conducted  to  inform 
older  people  about  the  availability  of  medicare.  Since  then  the  foster 
grandparents  program,  which  assigns  senior  citizens  to  work  in 
children’s  homes,  and  the  Nelson  amendment  program,  which  under¬ 
takes  beautification  and  conservation  work,  have  provided  new  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  elderly.  A  number  of  the  community 
action  agencies  have  initiated  programs  designed  to  serve  the  older 
poor,  but  OEO  has  no  complete  record  of  these  programs.  In  a  special 
survey  conducted  for  the  committee,  OEO  found  that  of  the  300 
community  action  agencies  responding,  90  have  no  programs  for  the 
older  poor,  43  have  special  programs,  and  the  rest  attribute  a  portion 
of  generalized  services  to  the  elderly;  altogether  $6.8  million  were 
allocated  for  such  programs.  Recently  an  assistant  director  for  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  elderly  was  appointed  but  has  not  yet  implemented 
the  1966  amendment  requiring  special  studies  and  programs  (sec.  610). 
Once  again  the  committee  must  report  an  inadequate  performance  in 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  urges  OEO  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy  this  deficiency. 

(i)  Rural  Programs. — Although  more  than  40  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
poor  live  in  small  towns,  on  farms,  and  in  nonfarm  rural  areas,  only 
32  percent  of  the  program  funds  were  granted  to  such  areas  in  fis¬ 
cal  1967.  It  has  been  harder  to  organize  community  action  agencies 
in  rural  areas,  which  lack  sufficient  service  agencies  and  have  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transportation.  Nevertheless,  665  rural  community  action 
agencies  have  been  established,  encompassing  1,898  of  the  Nation’s 
2,464  rural  counties.  The  most  advanced  ones  are  those  which  were 
started  by  existing  organizations,  such  as  economic  development 
commissions,  or  were  aided  by  strong  technical  assistance  agencies. 
The  rural  programs  have  many  of  the  same  components  as  their 
urban  counterparts — Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult 
basic  education,  manpower  training — but  they  also  add  activities 
related  to  the  rural  economy.  The  committee  believes  that  the  rural 
program  should  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  This  would  benefit 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  because  some  of  the  urban  problems  have 
their  roots  in  rural  poverty,  which  induces  migration  into  urban 
ghettos.  Rural  areas  should  receive  a  more  equitable  share  of  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  more  technical  assistance  and  personnel  training  should 
be  made  available  to  rural  community  action  agencies. 

O')  Indians. — About  240,000,  or  80  percent  of,  reservation  Indians 
are  poor,  and  to  respond  to  their  needs  OEO  has  created  an  Indian 
Division.  During  the  first  2%  years  of  the  program,  $37  million  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Indian  program,  and  this  amount  has  been 
spent  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs.  The  programs  are  operated  by 
the  tribal  councils,  which  are  given  the  most  self-determination  ever 
provided  Indians  in  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds.  As  Domingo 
Montoya  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  told  the  committee, 
“The  programs  have  afforded  our  Indian  communities  an  opportunity 
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to  become  self-reliant  in  the  respect  that  they  have  found  they  could 
manage  programs  through  local  control  and  participation.”  The  tribal 
councils  receive  technical  assistance  from  a  three-university  consor¬ 
tium  sponsored  by  the  Arizona  State  University,  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  and  the  University  of  Utah.  The  committee  is  favorably 
impressed  by  the  progress  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Indian  poverty 
program,  particularly  its  emphasis  upon  self-determination.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  some  lack  of  understanding  of  which  programs  will  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  poverty  and  a  notable  absence  of  programs 
for  economic  development  and  small  business  assistance,  which  are 
needed  in  order  to  get  at  a  fundamental  cause  of  Indian  poverty. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Purpose 

The  committee  bill  seeks  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  the  community 
action  program.  The  Federal  role  should  be  to  assist  communities, 
with  the  communities  having  major  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
their  own  programs.  The  focus  of  such  programs  should  be  upon 
opportunity  and  self-help.  A  full  range  of  opportunities-  should  be 
opened  to  the  poor,  and  obstacles  which  block  opportunities  should 
be  eliminated.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  enable  low-income  persons  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency.  In  short,  the  community  action  program  should 
move  poor  people  through  their  own  efforts  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  (sec.  201). 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  communities  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  provide  direct  services,  promote  improvements  in  service 
agencies,  and  mobilize  public  and  private  resources.  A  major  program 
focus  should  be  upon  providing  those  services  which  help  poor  people 
to  achieve  economic  independence,  improve  their  living  conditions, 
and  increase  their  participation  in  community  activities;  this  would 
get  at  the  personal  causes  of  poverty.  Another  foclis  should  be  upon 
improving  the  way  in  which  the  agencies  and  institutions  of  society 
serve  the  poor;  this  would  deal  with  some  of  the  social  causes  of 
poverty.  A  third  focus  should  be  upon  mobilizing  and  coordinating  a 
full  array  of  public  and  private  resources  which  together  can  open 
opportunities  for  the  poor;  this  would  result  in  building  an  effective 
community  system  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  (sec.  202(a)). 

2.  Resident  Participation 

The  requirement  for  resident  participation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  innovations  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  for 
it  has  enabled  thousands  of  poor  persons  to  achieve  a  fuller  role  in 
community  life.  It  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  require¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  misunderstood.  In  the  original 
act,  this  was  a  general  requirement  with  no  specificity,  and  the  record 
is  bare  of  congressional  intent.  But  after  nearly  3  years  of  experience, 
a  number  of  methods  for  implementing  this  requirement  have  become 
clear,  and  these  are  written  into  the  committee  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  retains  the  requirement  to  achieve  "maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served.”  In  addition  to  the  original  list  of  planning  (or  develop¬ 
ment),  conduct,  and  administration  as  points  for  resident  participation, 
the  bill  adds  "evaluation,”  in  keeping  with  other  provisions  to 
strengthen  program  evaluation  (sec.  202(b)). 
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Secondly,  the  bill  states  that  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of 
the  groups  served  must  be  represented  on  the  governing  board  of  the 
community  action  agency.  OEO  has  required  this  since  the  spring  of 
1965,  and  a  1966  amendment  requires  a  minimum  of  one-third,  a 
proportion  which  is  maintained  in  the  bill  (sec.  213). 

Thirdly,  the  bill  promotes  the  hiring  of  residents  as  staff  members. 
This,  too,  has  been  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The  bill 
strengthens  this  practice  by  requiring  not  only  maximum  employment 
opportunity  for  residents  but  also  opportunity  for  further  occupational 
training  and  career  advancement.  In  addition,  the  Director  should 
encourage  employment  of  residents  who  are  55  and  older  (sec.  222). 

Fourthly,  the  bill  contains  a  new  provision  which  encourages  the 
use  of  delegate  agencies  w'hich  are  neighborhood  based  and  which 
have  at  least  one-half  of  the  governing  board  composed  of  residents 
of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Such  delegate  agencies 
would  conduct  specific  components  within  the  framew'ork  of  the  over¬ 
all  program.  Tn  addition,  other  delegate  agencies,  such  as  public 
agencies  and  the  established  voluntary  social  welfare  agencies,  would 
be  required  to  establish  effective  procedures  by  which  persons  served 
would  be  able  to  influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting  their 
interests  (sec.  215). 

In  addition  to  these  four  methods  contained  in  the  bill,  some  com¬ 
munities  have  developed  other  techniques  as  they  have  exercised  local 
initiative  in  implementing  the  requirement  for  resident  participation. 
These  include  neighborhood  surveys,  public  forums,  newsletters,  and 
neighborhood  organization.  Howr  the  latter  is  done  is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  committee  and  requires  clarification. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  requiring  resident  participation  is  to 
encourage  people  to  help  themselves.  An  important  method  of  promot¬ 
ing  self-help  is  for  a  community  action  agency  to  provide  technical 
guidance  and  consultation  to  residents  so  that  they  can  be  assisted  to 
organize  block  groups  and  neighborhood  associations.  Such  citizen 
groups  can  study  neighborhood  problems,  recommend  solutions,  and 
take  action  to  put  these  solutions  into  effect.  Experience  show’s  that 
the  greatest  success  comes  through  focusing  on  specific  problems  and 
programs  rather  than  on  abstract  objectives,  such  as  “power.” 

What  the  citizens  do  on  their  own  is  their  business.  Of  concern, 
though,  are  the  practices  of  staff  who  are  paid  by  Government  funds. 
In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  self-help,  the  primary  role  of  staff  is  to 
serve  as  an  enabler  and  to  give  assistance  on  such  technical  matters  as 
obtaining  a  meetingplace,  getting  out  meeting  announcements,  agen¬ 
das,  and  minutes,  conducting  leadership  training  sessions,  preparing 
background  material,  and  upon  request  advising  the  group  on  program 
substance  and  action  strategy. 

In  assisting  citizen  groups,  it  is  improper  for  staff  to  make  decisions 
for  the  people.  It  is  up  to  the  citizens  to  identify  the  problems  of 
concern,  with  the  staff,  if  requested,  supplying  statistics  and  other 
information  that  might  be  useful.  It  is  up  to  the  citizens  to  decide 
what  solutions  to  recommend,  with  the  staff,  if  requested,  suggesting 
different  possibilities  and  stating  pros  and  cons  of  each.  It  is  up  to  the 
citizens  to  decide  what  course  of  action  to  follow’,  with  the  staff,  if 
requested,  indicating  alternatives  and  describing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 
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If  the  citizens  decide  to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech  and  make 
demands  upon  local  government,  or  even  upon  the  community  action 
agency  itself,  it  is  their  decision.  If  the  citizens  decide  to  exercise 
their  right  to  assemble  peaceably  and  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances,  it  is  their  decision.  Since  it  is  the  citizens  acting 
for  themselves  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is  perhaps  unwise,  for  staff 
to  take  part  in  social  action  activities.  Certainly  staff  should  not  act 
as  spokesmen  for  citizen  groups,  for  the  concept  of  self-help  is  de¬ 
stroyed  if  staff  takes  over  roles  which  properly  belong  to  the  citizens. 
In  sum,  it  is  the  people  themselves  and  not  staff  paid  by  Government 
funds  who  are  acting. 

In  clarifying  the  methods  of  resident  participation,  the  Director 
should  utilize  his  existing  powers  by  placing  conditions  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  order  to  prohibit  certain  activities.  Government  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  print  and  distribute  inflammatory  literature  which 
might  incite  civil  disorder.  (Our  cherished  freedom  places  very  few 
restrictions  on  the  spoken  and  written  word,  but  what  is  supported  by 
Government  funds  might  be  more  restrictive.)  Nor  should  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  be  used  to  assist  organizations  whose  major  purpose  is  to 
develop  monolithic  power  for  a  single  racial  or  ethnic  group  or  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  contributing  to  intergroup  disharmony. 

Although  these  prohibitions  may  be  necessary,  OEO  should  stress 
the  positive  methods  of  resident  participation  and  should  provide 
technical  assistance  and  staff  training  so  that  poor  citizens  can  have 
an  effective  place  in  community  affairs. 

3.  Local  Initiative 

The  bill  requires  that  maximum  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  (sec.  201(b)).  This  responds  to  the 
strongest  theme  which  emerged  from  tbe  committee’s  hearings. 
The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  great  diversity,  and  there  must  be 
considerable  adaptability  to  deal  with  the  different  problems  of 
New  England,  the  older  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  Appalachia, 
the  South,  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  Indian  reservations,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  of  the  West,  the  sprawling  poor  neighborhoods 
of  the  newer  western  cities,  the  unique  situations  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  territories.  Mad  e-in- Washington  solutions  can  never  fully 
cope  with  such  great  diversity.  Local  initiative  and  local  responsi¬ 
bility  are  of  crucial  importance. 

This  was  the  original  intent  of  the  community  action  program, 
as  President  Johnson  emphasized  in  his  first  poverty  message  to 
Congress  in  March  1964: 

This  program  asks  men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
to  prepare  long-range  plans  for  the  attack  on  poverty  in 
their  own  local  communities.  These  are  not  plans  prepared  in 
Washington  and  imposed  upon  hundreds  of  different 
situations.  They  are  based  on  the  fact  that  local  citizens 
best  understand  their  own  problems,  and  know  best  how  to 
deal  with  those  problems. 

This  commitment  to  local  initiative  was  endorsed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  by  the  newly  formed  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  described  the  community  action  program  as  "a  hometown 
fight.” 
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However,  Congress,  OEO,  and  the  administration  have  all  been 
impatient  with  the  slow  pace,  the  unevenness  of  local  capability,  and 
the  occasional  controversy  which  are  inevitably  part  of  locally  initiated 
programs.  Thus,  a  series  of  national  emphasis  programs,  started 
initially  to  assist  newly  formed  local  agencies,  have  come  to  dominate 
the  program  as  first  OEO  and  then  Congress  earmarked  funds.  In 
addition,  OEO  in  November  1966  issued  a  memorandum  defining 
high  and  low  priorities  and  ordering  regional  office  staff:  “Cull  out 
low-priority  and  low-quality  projects.”  And  this  they  did,  with  little 
regard  as  to  whether  a  specific  project  was  necessary  for  a  particular 
community. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  national  interest  in  how  community  action 
funds  are  spent.  Yet,  of  the  total  $25.6  billion  in  the  President’s 
proposed  1968  budget  for  programs  directly  aiding  the  poor,  only  the 
$1,022  million  requested  for  the  community  action  program  offer 
communities  an  opportunity  to  make  significant  program  adaptations 
which  respond  to  local  community  needs.  It  is  the  “fine  tuner”  which 
brings  national  efforts  into  a  sharp  focus  to  respond  to  local  needs. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  local  initiative  not  only  needs 
to  be  emphasized  but  also  to  be  built  into  the  processes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program.  Therefore,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  seeks  to  balance  the  national  interest  and  local  initiative  by 
reserving  50  percent  of  title  II  funds  for  locally  selected  programs 
(sec.  220(d)).  (This  provision  is  explained  in  detail  below.)  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  recommends  against  any  further  congressional 
earmarking  of  funds  for  programs  within  title  II. 

4-  Community  Action  Agencies 

The  bill  retains  the  option  to  organize  a  community  action  agency 
as  either  a  public  agency  or  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  (sec. 
210).  More  than  80  percent  of  the  community  action  agencies  are 
private  bodies,  but  the  committee’s  studies  reveal  that  program 
effectiveness  depends  upon  factors  other  than  the  legal  form  of 
organization. 

The  community  action  agency  is  given  the  specific  role  of  serving 
as  prime  sponsor  for  financial  assistance  provided  to  a  community 
under  title  II,  with  certain  allowable  exceptions.  This  responds  to  the 
committee’s  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  coordination  comes 
at  the  community  level  and  that  there  needs  to  be  a  local  coordinating 
instrument  to  fully  mobilize  and  utilize  all  available  public  and 
private  resources. 

A  community  action  agency  is  required  to  be  capable  of  planning, 
conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  with  “evaluation”  being  a  new  function  added  by  the  bill.  It 
must  have  adequate  authority  to  administer  funds,  to  transfer  these 
to  other  agencies,  and  to  contract  with  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  performance  of  specific  functions;  these  powers  make 
possible  the  use  of  delegate  agencies.  The  Director  may  issue  regula¬ 
tions  to  define  more  detailed  criteria  which  community  action  agencies 
must  meet. 

5.  Communities 

The  bill  retains  the  basic  provision  of  existing  law  to  define  the 
“community”  served  by  a  CAA.  There  is  a  trend  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  multicounty  community  action  agencies  in  rural  areas,  and  a 
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metropolitan  form  of  organization  is  often  used  in  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  generally  a  desirable  practice,  but 
where  possible  the  service  areas  of  such  multicounty  community 
action  agencies  should  correspond  to  the  boundaries  of  related  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  work  and  training  (title  I,  pt.  B),  physical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  other  program  fields.  To  bring  this  about,  the 
Director  shoidd  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  States 
so  as  to  achieve  mutually  agreeable,  common  or  complementary 
boundaries  for  the  planning  of  a  variety  of  programs  (sec.  211). 

6.  Statewide  or  Regional  Agencies 

The  bill  permits  a  statewide  or  regional  agency  to  act  as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  to  serve  rural  areas  or  small  communities. 
Generally,  this  should  be  an  interim  operation  which  provides  program 
coverage  to  unorganized  communities  until  they  can  establish  satis¬ 
factory  local  agencies.  It  should  be  done  in  a  manner  which  contributes 
to  the  development  of  local  capability.  Such  a  statewide  or  regional 
agency  should  be  broadly  representative  and  should  provide  repre¬ 
sentation  to  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served, 
but  how  this  is  achieved  might  differ  from  the  methods  used  at  the 
community  level  (sec.  212). 

7.  Governing  Board 

The  governing  board  of  the  community  action  agency  should  be  so 
organized  that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
program,  including  the  mobilization  of  public  and  private  resources 
and  the  stimulation  of  improvements  in  related  service  agencies.  It 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  the  community,  and  it  should  offer 
opportunity  for  membership  to  persons  representing  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  (sec.  213). 

Since  communities  vary  so  greatly,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  have  a 
single,  national  standard  for  board  composition.  Generally,  though, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  a  place  on  the  governing  board  for  the 
chief  elected  official  or  his  representative  if  he  chooses  to  join  this 
endeavor.  For  a  multimunicipal  or  multicounty  agency,  an  appropriate 
method  of  representation  for  the  several  local  governments  should  be 
worked  out  even  though  considerations  of  size  might  preclude  every 
unit  being  directly  represented  at  all  times.  In  a  similar  manner,  ways 
should  be  found  to  provide  appropriate  representation  to  public  and 
private  agencies  engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the  poor  and  to 
business,  labor,  religious,  and  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  However,  OEO  should  permit  flexibility  and  local  varia¬ 
tion  in  board  composition. 

In  some  communities,  the  community  action  program  is  organized 
so  that  an  overall,  prime  sponsor  receives  funds  but  delegates  major 
responsibilities  to  multipurpose  organizations  which  serve  specific 
geographic  areas  and  which  in  effect  are  miniature  community  action 
agencies.  This  might  occur  with  multicounty  agencies  in  rural  areas, 
which  have  multipurpose,  single-county  delegate  agencies,  or  in 
decentralized  operations  in  large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  where 
there  are  community  corporations  for  sizable  districts.  In  such  cases, 
these  multipurpose  delegate  organizations  should  also  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  subcommunities  which  they  serve. 

The  bill  retains  the  1966  amendment  which  requires  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  are 
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selected  by  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served. 
The  committee  has  found  that  in  some  communities  all  residents  of  a 
poor  neighborhood  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  selection  process, 
whereas  in  other  places  only  low-income  persons  do;  that  in  some 
communities  representatives  are  themselves  poor,  but  in  other  places 
the  poor  prefer  to  choose  whom  they  consider  to  be  their  best  spokes¬ 
man,  regardless  of  income.  Such  variation  is  acceptable  and  proper 
as  long  as  poor  persons  have  a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
selection  process.  Where  substantial  numbers  of  poor  persons  live 
outside  neighborhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated,  they  should  be 
provided  representation  on  the  governing  board;  this  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  elderly  poor  and  rural  residents  in  particular.  If  a  mi¬ 
nority  group  makes  up  a  major  portion  of  the  poor  in  the  community, 
there  should  be  assurance  that  it  is  adequately  represented  on  the 
broadly  representative  governing  board. 

In  carrying  out  the  1966  amendment,  OEO  has  suggested  the 
following  methods  of  selection,  and  these  are  acceptable  to  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

1.  Nominations  and  elections,  either  within  neighborhoods  or 
within  the  community  as  a  whole. 

2.  Selection  at  a  meeting  or  conference  to  which  all  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents,  and  especially  those  who  are  poor,  are  invited. 

3.  Selection  of  representatives  to  a  community-wide  board  by 
members  of  neighborhood  or  subarea  boards  who  are  themselves 
selected  by  neighborhood  or  subarea  residents. 

4.  Selection  of  representatives  on  a  small  area  basis  (such  as  a 
city  block)  who  in  turn  select  a  neighborhood  group  that  in  turn 
selects  members  for  a  community-wide  board. 

5.  Selection  of  representatives,  either  directly  or  for  member¬ 
ship  on  a  neighborhood  board,  by  existing  organizations  whose 
membership  is  predominatly  composed  of  poor  persons. 

In  addition,  other  methods  might  be  devised  if  they  meet  the  spirit 
of  selection  by  residents  and  those  served.  However,  appointment  by 
a  public  official  or  an  officer  of  a  community  action  agency  is  not 
acceptable  even  if  residents  are  consulted  for  nominations.  Residents 
and  those  served  must  have  the  final  say  as  to  who  represents  them. 

As  another  safeguard  for  adequate  representation,  the  bill  retains 
the  provision  requiring  procedures  for  petitioning  for  representation 
by  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  community  agencies  may  also  so  petition. 

8.  Powers  oj  Governing  Board 

The  committee  bill  spells  out  for  the  first  time  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  governing  board  (sec.  214).  These  relate  to  personnel 
policies,  fiscal  control,  approval  of  overall  plans,  adoption  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  program  policies,  approval  of  all  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

Community  action  agencies  have  already  adopted  personnel  poli¬ 
cies,  as  required  by  the  administrative  regulations  of  OEO,  and  have 
developed  fiscal  controls  in  responding  both  to  OEO  administrative 
regulations  and  to  recent  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Generally,  these  policies  should  be  continued  through  the  detailed 
administrative  requirements  of  OEO,  although  the  committee  has 
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refrained  from  writing  such  details  into  the  act.  However,  flexibility- 
should  be  assured  so  that  where  the  community  action  agency  is  a 
public  agency,  existing  civil  service  requirements  and  public  fiscal 
procedures  could  be  considered  adequate  to  meet  these  standards. 
Also,  flexibility  is  needed  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  customary 
method  of  appointment  of  staff  in  local  agencies. 

In  exercising  its  power  to  adopt  all  program  policies  and  approve 
all  applications  for  assistance,  the  community  action  governing  board 
should  act  in  the  spirit  of  community  action,  particularly  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor.  This  means  that 
adoption  of  program  policies  must  not  be  pro  forma  but  must  be 
based  upon  a  background  of  broad  involvement  of  the  poor  in  the 
development  of  program  ideas  with  adequate  time  provided  for  review 
of  program  proposals.  The  pressure  of  a  Federal  deadline  for  an 
application  is  not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  bypassing  the  full  involve¬ 
ment  of  board  members,  particularly  those  who  represent  the  poor. 

9.  Delegate  Agencies 

The  bill  encourages  the  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  community  action  program  (sec.  215).  This  represents 
the  general  practice  now,  and  it  is  desirable  so  that  the  community 
action  agency  can  give  full  attention  to  its  planning  and  coordinating 
role  and  not  become  a  monolithic  operating  agency.  The  CAA  should, 
however,  have  the  option  of  operating  programs  directly  if  no  other 
acceptable  sponsor  is  available  or  if  it  would  promote  other  objectives, 
such  as  institutional  change. 

A  delegate  agency  may  be  either  a  public  or  private  organization.  It 
would  fall  into  one  of  two  categories,  based  upon  the  pattern  of  resident 
participation.  The  first  category  would  include  neighborhood-based 
organizations  formed,  in  keeping  with  the  emphasis  on  self-help,  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  governing  boards  with  at  least  half  the 
members  composed  of  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
served.  The  other  category  of  delegate  agencies  would  be  the  more 
established  agencies,  both  public  and  private  (municipal  departments, 
united  fund  agencies,  etc.),  and  they  would  be  required  to  establish 
effective  procedures  to  give  residents  and  persons  served  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  influence  the  character  of  the  program.  This  might  be  done 
through  program  advisory  committees,  parent  groups,  public  meetings, 
and  in  some  cases  representation  on  the  governing  board,  although  the 
latter  is  not  always  practicable  (such  as  with  a  public  agency  like  the 
board  of  education)  and  therefore  is  not  made  mandatory. 

The  bill  also  encourages  the  formation  of  one  specific  type  of 
delegate  agency,  housing  development  and  service  corporation  organi¬ 
zations  (sec.  215(b)).  These  organizations,  which  could  be  corporations, 
would  be  conduits  for  existing  brick-and-mortar  programs,  whether 
administered  by  Federal,  State  or  local  governments  or  private 
agencies.  The  organizations  would  be  prohibited  from  duplicating  any 
of  the  credit  machinery  of  existing  programs,  and  would  consequently 
be  restricted  to  providing  technical  assistance,  pump-priming  and 
services. 

Experts  in  the  housing  field,  and  particularly  in  the  low-income 
housing  field,  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  upgrading  the  quality  of 
low-income  housing  sponsors.  The  establishment  of  the  organizations 
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envisioned  by  this  section  is  one  way  of  raising  both  the  number  and 
the  quality  of  these  sponsors. 

10.  Financial  Assistance 

The  bill  divides  the  financial  assistance  available  to  community 
action  agencies  into  two  main  categories:  general  (sec.  220)  and 
national  emphasis  (sec.  221).  At  least  half  of  title  II  funds  must  be 
reserved  for  general  assistance,  which  shall  be  used  to  finance  programs 
locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  community  needs  (sec.  220(d)) . 
These  might  be  either  locally  designed  programs  or  national  emphasis 
programs  selected  by  the  community  for  local  emphasis.  The  way  the 
fund  allocation  would  work  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

Assuming  an  authorization  and  appropriation  of  $1,062  million, 
as  provided  in  the  committee  bill,  $531  million  would  be  used  for 
general  assistance  for  locally  selected  programs.  Such  funds  would 
be  allocated  among  the  States  according  to  the  allocation  formula 
(sec.  224).  Each  community  would  decide  how  to  use  its  share,  and 
this  might  be  a  combination  of  (a)  locally  designed  projects  and  (b) 
national  emphasis  programs  selected  by  the  community  above  any 
special  allocation  by  OEO.  The  Director  would  be  entitled  to  review 
the  substance  of  the  local  programs  for  conformity  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  but  he  could  not  establish  national  binding  priorities,  as 
was  practiced  this  past  year  by  OEO.  The  remaining  $531  million 
would  be  allocated  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Director. 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  legislative  process  in  enacting  these 
amendments  and  in  approving  an  appropriation  may  not  be  completed 
until  October  or  November,  well  into  the  fiscal  year.  However,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  section  220(d)  should  not  disrupt  on-going  programs 
since  the  local  selection  provisions  would  permit  the  selection  of  both 
programs  authorized  for  general  financial  assistance  and  those 
authorized  as  national  emphasis  programs.  The  Committee  also  urges 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  stress  to  the  community  action 
agencies  the  importance  of  developing  management  and  technical 
program  capability. 

1 1 .  Eligible  Activities 

In  addition  to  national  emphasis  programs,  the  community  action 
agency  would  be  able  to  receive  financial  assistance  for  a  variety  of 
other  activities  which  meet  the  purpose  of  the  community  action 
program;  that  is,  which  help  poor  persons  to  make  progress  toward 
self-sufficiency  (sec.  220(a)).  There  might  be  programs  in  the  fields  of 
manpower  training  and  employment,  education,  consumer  education, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvement,  family  planning,  narcotics 
addiction  and  alcoholism  prevention  and  rehabilitation  and  emergency 
assistance.  These  might  also  include  services  to  help  persons  remove 
obstacles  and  solve  personal  and  family  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency;  that  is,  supportive  services  such  as 
family  counseling,  health  services,  homemaking  education,  and 
restorative  services  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  criminals.  A  general 
service  program,  however,  is  not  intended — only  those  activities 
which  are  means  to  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency.  Suitable  activities 
may  also  be  conducted  to  help  poor  persons  achieve  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  so  that  they  will  have  a  greater 
stake  and  feel  more  a  part  of  community  life.  Activities  may  also  be 
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used  as  a  means  toward  assisting  poor  people  to  make  more  frequent 
and  effective  use  of  other  related  programs;  a  multipurpose  neighbor¬ 
hood  center  which  brings  a  variety  of  related  services  to  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  such  an  example.  Appropriate  programs  for  the  elderly  are 
eligible  activities  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  Director  may  also 
provide  financial  assistance  to  organizations  other  than  community 
action  agencies  to  help  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  new 
community  action  programs. 

12.  Systematic  Approach 

In  order  to  assure  that  local  programs  are  sharply  focused  upon 
clear-cut  obiectives,  each  community  action  agency  must  adopt  a 
systematic  approach  to  planning  and  implementation  by  July  1,  1968 
(sec.  202(b)).  It  is  not  intended  that  a  community  has  to  have  a  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  document  called  a  “comprehensive  plan”  before 
it  can  begin  to  receive  financial  assistance,  for  experience  with  other 
programs  has  shown  that  this  can  too  often  lead  to  unnecessary  delays 
which  inhibit  action.  Rather  what  is  required  is  a  carefully  designed 
process  which  clearly  specifies  action  objectives  and  effectively  links 
program  components  to  one  another.  At  the  minimum,  the  least 
experienced  community  should  present  a  consolidated  application  for 
funds  relating  components  to  one  another  rather  than  merely  offering 
a  string  of  disconnected  projects,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  more 
experienced  communities  should  be  expected  to  tie  together  other 
financial  resources  beyond  title  II  funds.  In  the  most  advanced  com¬ 
munities,  it  is  hoped  that  some  broad  long-range,  comprehensive 
community  action  plans  will  emerge  in  the  near  future. 

IS.  Independent  Agencies 

The  committee  is  purposefully  seeking  to  develop  the  strength  of 
community  action  agencies  by  making  them  prime  sponsors  and 
requiring  a  more  systematic  approach  to  planning  and  action.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  build  in  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  national  interest  is  not  thwarted  by  a  process  which  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  or  has  too  many  roadblocks  to  permit  the  funding  of  significant 
local  projects.  This  is  particularly  true  of  projects  designed  by  grass¬ 
roots  organizations  which  might  not  always  receive  financial  support 
from  community  action  agencies.  Therefore,  the  Director  is  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  provide  financial  assistance  directly  to  independent 
agencies  if  it  would  enhance  program  participation  or  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  community  action  program.  (Sec.  220(c).) 

14-  Federal  Eeview 

It  is  expected  that  each  application  for  assistance  will  be  reviewed 
on  its  merits  by  the  Director,  and  he  may  adopt  appropriate  criteria 
to  form  the  basis  for  such  review  (sec.  220(e)).  However,  in  keeping 
with  the  need  for  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  the  Director 
may  not  establish  binding  national  priorities  which  preclude  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  local  needs.  The  committee’s  intent  is  to  prohibit  OEO 
from  repeating  the  practice  of  the  past  year  when  communities  were 
told  to  terminate  such  programs  as  remedial  education,  homemaking 
services,  and  meals  for  the  elderly  poor,  when  often  there  were  sub¬ 
stantial  local  reasons  for  continuing  those  programs.  The  Director 
is  entitled  to  disapprove  local  applications  when  they  fail  to  meet 
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established  criteria  but  not  to  declare  a  blanket  disapproval  in  a 
manner  which  deprives  communities  of  their  local  initiative. 

15.  National  Emphasis  Programs 

The  bill  provides  for  national  emphasis  programs,  and  specifies 
seven:  Headstart,  Follow  Through,  Legal  Services,  Comprehensive 
Health  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Project  Find,  and  Family  Planning. 
Headstart,  Legal  Services,  and  Comprehensive  Health  Services  are 
continued  from  last  year’s  amendments.  Upward  Bound  has  operated 
for  2  years  with  the  Director’s  discretionary  funds  and  is  now 
sufficiently  proven  to  have  statutory  authorization.  Follow  Through 
is  a  new  program  designed  to  sustain  and  build  upon  the  gains  made 
in  Headstart.  Project  Find  (for  the  elderly)  and  Family  Planning  are 
programs  which  the  committee  believes  should  be  promoted  in  the 
national  interest.  In  addition,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  initiate 
other  national  emphasis  programs  designed  to  deal  with  needs  of  the 
poor  which  are  common  to  a  number  of  communities. 

Financial  assistance  for  these  programs  is  required  to  be  channeled 
through  the  community  action  agency  wherever  possible  in  keeping 
with  its  function  as  a  prime  sponsor.  Exceptions  would  be  where  the 
community  action  agency  does  not  wish  to  perform  that  role,  where 
it  does  not  have  the  capability,  or  where  a  CAA  does  not  exist  in  that 
community.  Upward  Bound  would  be  an  exception  from  this  require¬ 
ment  because  most  of  the  grants  go  directly  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  delegate  agencies. 

(a)  Headstart  is  specifically  authorized,  including  the  basic  elements 
of  the  present  program,  such  as  health,  nutrition,  education,  social, 
and  other  services  and  parental  participation.  It  is  intended  that  its 
authority  be  broad  enough  to  provide  for  varied  preschool  programs 
differing  in  length  of  day,  term,  and  ages  served  (sec.  221  (b)  (1)  ). 

(b)  Follow  Through  is  a  new  program  focused  on  the  early  school 
years.  It  builds  on  the  experience  of  Headstart  which  shows  that 
unless  a  systematic  followthrough  is  made  with  children  previously 
enrolled  in  Headstart  and  similar  programs  the  gains  made  tend  to 
fade  away.  The  same  concentration  of  comprehensive  services  as 
used  in  Headstart  should  be  utilized  in  Follow  Through.  During  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Office  of 
Education  initiated  a  pilot  “Follow  Through”  program  which  is  being 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  two  agencies.  The  memorandum  pro¬ 
vides  that  funds  authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  delegated  to  the  Office  of  Education  are  to  be  used  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  Follow  Through  projects.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  has  drawn  up  more  explicit  guidelines  for  the  administration 
of  all  community  action  programs.  Generally,  all  such  programs 
within  a  community  will  operate  under  the  general  sponsorship  of  the 
community  action  agency  for  the  community.  The  change  made  in 
the  funding  of  community  action  programs  will  not  alter  the  basic 
operation  of  the  Follow  Through  program.  Local  educational  agencies 
will  submit  applications  through  the  appropriate  community  action 
agency  which  will  forward  the  application  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Final  approval  rests  with  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  with  OEO.  This  arrangement 
would  strengthen  the  local  coordination  of  antipoverty  programs  by 
community  action  agencies.  It  would  also  provide  much  needed  stimu¬ 
lation  to  local  school  systems,  many  of  which  are  notably  lacking  in 
their  capacity  to  adopt  innovative  approaches  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  from  poor  families.  However,  the  schools  should  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  school  curriculum.  Since  the  community  action 
agencies  have  now  had  considerable  experience  with  citizen  participa¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  able  to  assist  the  schools  to  achieve  more  meaningful 
parental  involvement  and  thus  to  help  overcome  negative  attitudes 
toward  education  which  often  prevail  among  the  poor  (sec.  221(b)(2)). 

(c)  The  Legal  Services  Program  is  continued  and  given  a  focus 
upon  furthering  the  cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty 
(sec.  221(b)(2)).  This  can  be  achieved  by  mobilizing  lawyers  and 
legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal  advice,  representation,  and 
education.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  activities  which 
establish  legal  precedents  and  make  improvements  in  laws  affecting 
large  numbers  of  poor.  In  conducting  the  program,  there  must  be 
lawyer-client  relationships  consistent  with  the  best  standards  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  local  bar  associations  must  be  consulted  in 
the  development  of  project  proposals. 

(d)  The  Comprehensive  Health  Services  Program,  an  amendment 
sponsored  last  year  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  is  also 
continued  (sec.  221(b)(3)).  One  aspect  would  be  comprehensive  health 
centers  which  offer  a  broad  range  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These 
should  be  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  public  health  agencies 
and  local  medical  associations.  The  centers  should  serve  primarily 
the  needs  of  low-income  individuals,  but  others  may  be  served  in 
emergency  cases  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility. 

A  new  component  to  the  health  services  program  is  added  in  the  bill 
(sec.  221(b)(3)(B)).  It  provides  for  financial  assistance  for  projects 
which  develop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Toward  this  end,  OEO  is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  for  educational  exchanges,  studies,  research,  and  in¬ 
struction  related  to  health  services  for  the  poor;  to  provide  for  stipends 
and  fellowships  which  encourage  and  support  both  prospective  and 
experienced  health  professionals;  to  make  possible  orientation  courses 
and  otherwise  provide  information  to  poor  persons  who  wish  to  enter 
the  health  services  field;  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  professional 
organizations,  academic,  institutions,  foundations,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Director  should  work  closely 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Surgeon 
General. 

( e )  Upward  Bound  is  specified  in  legislation  for  the  first  time 
(sec.  221(b)(5)).  It  is  a  program  designed  to  assist  underachieving 
youths  from  low-income  families  who  now  have  inadequate  school 
preparation  to  prepare  for  and  obtain  post-high  school  education. 
Financial  assistance  for  such  projects  may  be  provided  directly  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  projects  shall  be  closely  coordinated 
with  activities  of  community  action  agencies  and  with  the  Higher 
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Education  Act  of  1965,  particularly  Operation  Talent  Search,  to 
assure  that  duplication  does  not  occur. 

(f)  Project  Find  is  added  as  a  sixth  national  emphasis  program 
(sec.  221  (b)(6)).  The  committee,  in  response  to  its  analysis  of  com¬ 
parative  rates  of  progress  out  of  poverty  among  different  age  groups, 
and  also  in  response  to  what  it  has  learned  from  field  visits,  witnesses, 
and  documented  reports,  believes  that  OEO  requires  a  formal  man¬ 
date  from  Congress  to  place  greater  and  more  systematic  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor.  While  income  is  a  major  problem 
among  the  5.3  million  poor  over  65,  there  is  much  that  OEO  never¬ 
theless  can  do  for  them  within  the  range  of  the  agency’s  possible 
services  under  title  II.  Surveys  of  local  community  action  agencies 
reveal  that  they  have  gradually  been  recognizing  the  need  in  their 
communities  to  “reach  out”  and  assist  the  elderly  poor  (who  consti¬ 
tute  a  disporportionate  number  of  all  the  poor)  in  such  problems 
as  referral  to  otherwise  available  health,  housing,  legal,  and  many 
other  services.  A  national  emphasis  program  would  enable  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  technical  assistance  to  CAA’s  for  this  and  related  purposes. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  even  possible  to  employ  elderly  poor  men  and 
women  in  concerted  programs  designed  to  help  others.  Because  of  ( 
the  desirability  of  preventing  the  onset  of  even  greater  isolation  and 
other  serious  problems  of  the  elderly  poor,  the  committee  believes  it 
wise  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  older  poor  persons  in  this  type  of 
program  before  they  approach  the  conventionally  accepted  “old” 
age  of  65.  The  inclusion  of  poor  persons  60  and  older  (who  number 
about  1  million)  would  greatly  improve  the  chances  of  eliminating 
many  conditions  that  create  or  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty 
among  the  elderly. 

( g )  Family  Planning  is  made  a  national  emphasis  program  in  the 
committee’s  bill  (sec.  221(b)(7)).  Since  1960,  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  poor  persons  in  large  families. 
The  committee  has  gathered  sufficient  data  from  government  and 
private  sources  to  conclude  that  (1)  family  planning  has  one  of  the 
highest  cost-benefit  ratios  among  all  the  various  antipoverty  measures; 

(2)  poor  families  with  small  numbers  of  children  have  a  greater  proba¬ 
bility  of  moving  out  of  poverty  than  those  with  greater  numbers;  (3) 
children  born  in  poor  families  with  small  numbers  of  children  have  a 
greater  chance  to  become  nonpoor  adults  than  those  born  in  poor 
families  with  greater  numbers;  (4)  the  vast  majority  of  poor  persons  . 
desires  family  planning  assistance  but  in  many  instances  they  do  not  ' 
know  how  to  avoid  the  “unwanted”  child;  and  (5)  such  a  program  is 
feasible.  Since  the  beginning  of  OEO,  the  agency  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  its  support  of  locally  initiated  family  planning  projects  but  in 
relation  to  the  total  need  the  current  effort  is  miniscule.  The  agency 
has  only  recently  employed  one  full-time  professional  staff  worker  for 
this  purpose.  By  citing  such  a  program  as  among  the  national  emphasis 
programs  to  be  highlighted  under  OEO’s  community  action,  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  it  will  result  in  more  concentrated  staff  recognition 

on  the  part  of  more  local  community  action  agencies  that  voluntary 
family  planning  is  an  indispensable  element  in  any  effective  combina¬ 
tion  of  measures  to  combat  poverty  (sec.  221(b)(7)). 
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The  Director  is  authorized  to  reserve  funds  for  national  emphasis 
programs,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  50  percent  reservation  for 
locally  selected  programs,  but  there  need  not  be  a  reservation  for 
every  program.  Thus,  a  national  emphasis  program  might  consist  of 
one  or  more  program  models  which  are  easily  implemented  with  a 
technical  assistance  staff  to  aid  communities  in  getting  the  program 
underway  but  with  the  funding  decision  left  to  the  communities  from 
their  general  assistance  funds.  It  is  likely  that  the  Director  will 
reserve  funds  mainly  for  those  activities  which  community  action 
agencies  are  not  likely  to  adopt  in  the  magnitude  which  OEO  con¬ 
siders  desirable.  Since  the  committee  added  two  new  national  emphasis 
programs  (family  planning  and  Project  Find)  and  provision  for  training 
and  study  in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor,  it  also  added 
$40  million  to  the  proposed  authorization  for  title  II.  This  additional 
sum  is  intended  to  be  added  to  those  sums  which  would  otherwise  be 
reserved  for  such  activities  under  the  proposed  authorization. 

16.  Resident  Employment 

All  component  programs,  whether  they  be  provided  through  general 

I  assistance  or  as  part  of  national  emphasis  programs,  are  required  to 
provide  maximum  employment  opportunities  for  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  (sec.  222).  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  providing  further  occupational  training  and 
career  advancement  and  to  employment  of  persons  55  years  and  older. 

17.  Neighborhood  Centers 

Multipurpose  neighborhood  centers  have  developed  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  tools  of  the  community  action  program.  By  bringing 
a  wide  variety  of  services  closer  to  where  the  poor  reside,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  center  increases  the  use  of  such  services.  By  having  varied  services 
under  the  same  roof,  coordination  is  easier  to  achieve  and  people  can 
be  served  as  “whole  persons.”  By  providing  a  role  for  neighborhood 
residents  in  center  planning,  policymaking,  and  operations,  resident 
participation  is  enhanced.  The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  focus 
on  the  role  of  the  community  action  program  in  the  program  manage¬ 
ment  of  neighborhood  centers,  and  there  is  no  intent  to  replace  or 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment,  which  has  a  program  for  the  construction  of  neighborhood 
centers.  Quite  obviously,  the  two  programs  must  be  closely  interrelated. 

*  18.  Allotment  of  Funds 

The  allocation  formula  of  the  existing  law  is  retained  for  general 
assistance  or  “local  initiative”  funds  and  for  Headstart  funds  (sec. 
224(a)).  The  Director  may  use  this  same  formula  for  the  other  national 
emphasis  programs  or  he  may  develop  special  criteria,  but  for  no 
program  may  more  than  12%  percent  of  the  funds  be  used  in  any  one 
State  (sec.  224(b)). 

19.  Local  Matching 

The  committee  has  restored  the  90  percent  Federal  contribution 
which  applied  until  June  30,  1967,  under  the  existing  law  (sec.  224(c)). 
The  evidence  from  public  hearings  was  overwhelming  that  reduction 
to  80  percent  would  be  most  harmful  in  rural  areas  and  small  com- 
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munities  where  the  program  is  just  beginning  to  operate  and  where 
the  program  needs  encouragement  in  order  to  achieve  greater  equity. 
The  committee  has  added  a  provision  to  permit  pooling  of  matching 
funds  between  title  II  and  part  B  of  title  1.  The  existing  maintenance 
of  effort  provision  is  retained  (sec.  224(d)),  but  a  clause  has  been 
added  to  assure  that  existing  educational  services  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  not  be  duplicated  and  that  maximum  use  will 
be  made  of  school  facilities. 

20 .  Technical  Assistance 

The  bill  continues  the  provisions  for  technical  assistance,  training 
of  personnel,  and  the  special  assignment  of  OEO  personnel  to  agencies 
which  need  assistance  (sec.  230).  These  are  vital  functions  to  the 
poverty  program.  Personnel  training  is  a  continuing  need  throughout 
the  country  for  subprofessionals,  professionals,  managers,  and  execu¬ 
tive  staffs  of  both  community  action  agencies  and  delegate  agencies. 
Technical  assistance  is  most  needed  in  rural  areas  and  small  com¬ 
munities  and  should  be  concentrated  there. 

21 .  Role  oj  the  States 

The  committee  bill  strengthens  the  role  of  the  States  in  the  poverty 
program  (sec.  231).  In  addition  to  the  task  of  technical  assistance, 
which  has  been  in  the  act  from  the  beginning,  the  bill  authorizes 
financial  assistance  for  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  the 
community  action  program.  This  will  enable  States  to  mobilize  re¬ 
sources  at  the  State  level  as  the  CAA’s  do  locally.  States  are  also  given 
an  advisory  role  to  assist  the  Director  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council.  The  State  agency  designated  to  provide  technical  assistance 
is  given  preference  over  other  State  agencies  for  other  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts  under  this  title.  A  new  provision  enables  the  joint  funding  of 
projects  involving  both  State  and  Federal  funds.  To  do  so,  the  Director 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  State  agency,  and  this  agreement 
shall  define  the  conditions  under  which  Federal  funds  may  be  utilized. 
The  Governor’s  right  to  veto  projects  under  titles  I-B  and  II  is  re¬ 
tained,  as  is  the  Director’s  right  to  override  under  certain  conditions. 

22.  Research  and  Pilot  Projects 

The  bill  continues  the  authority  for  research  and  pilot  projects 
(sec.  232).  Such  efforts  must  be  undertaken  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
plan,  and  this  plan  should  be  formulated  in  a  manner  which  reduces  to 
a  minimum  duplication  with  other  Federal  research  and  pilot  pro¬ 
grams.  Before  any  contract  of  grant  is  approved  for  a  pilot  project 
in  a  community  with  a  community  action  agency,  the  Director  must 
consult  with  that  agency.  The  committee  bill  requires  OEO  to  develop 
and  carry  out  pilot  projects  on  four  topics  of  great  interest  to  the 
committee :  programs  for  the  elderly  poor,  rural  programs,  community- 
based  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction  and  alcoholism  and  to 
rehabilitate  addicts  and  alcoholics,  and  projects  designed  to  encourage 
participation  of  private,  profitmaking  organizations  in  the  community 
action  program. 
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23.  Evaluation 

The  bill  places  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  evaluation 
of  the  community  action  program  and  its  components  (sec.  233). 
This  may  be  done  by  OEO  directly  or  through  contracts  with  indepen¬ 
dent  organizations,  and  the  committee  looks  with  particular  favor  on 
the  latter  arrangement.  The  results  of  such  evaluation  must  be 
published.  In  order  to  assist  communities  to  evaluate  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  OEO  staff  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  local  programs, 
the  Director  is  required  to  develop  and  publish  evaluation  standards. 

24-  Rural  Areas 

The  bill  retains  requirements  of  the  original  act  for  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas  (sec.  240). 
Unfortunately,  rural  areas  have  yet  to  receive  equity,  and  therefore 
the  bill  requires  the  Director  to  undertake  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  rural  community  action  programs.  Among  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  are  these:  the  establishment  of  pilot 
projects  for  rural  areas,  the  giving  of  preference  to  rural  areas  in  the 
provisions  of  technical  assistance  and  personnel  training,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  model  programs  which  are  easily  adapted  to  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  use  of  simplified  procedures,  forms,  and  guidelines  for 
rural  areas. 

25.  Fiscal  Responsibility 

The  bill  requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
responsible  administration  by  grantees,  including  adequate  internal 
management  controls,  accounting  requirements,  and  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  (sec.  241).  Some  of  these  rules  have  been  contained  in  previous 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  substance  of  these  previous  amendments  remain  in  the 
administrative  regulations  even  though  they  do  not  appear  in  this 
revision  of  the  act.  However,  the  Director  is  urged  to  consult  with 
representatives  of  community  action  agencies  to  review  the  contents 
of  CAP  Memo  No.  23-A,  for  the  committee  has  heard  a  number  of 
complaints  that  the  standards  of  this  memo  are  too  inflexible  to  deal 
with  varying  local  situations.  However,  any  revision  should  maintain 
an  insistence  on  merit  hiring  but  should  not  permit  educational 
credentials  alone  to  be  the  criteria  for  merit.  Nepotism  should  be 
prohibited.  Excessive  salaries  should  be  avoided,  and  salaries  should 
relate  to  the  demands  of  the  job,  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant, 
the  usual  salary  level  for  similar  work  in  the  community,  and  the 
demands  of  the  job  market  in  which  staff  are  recruited.  Since  certain 
fields  of  service  have  lagged  behind  other  professions  in  salaries  paid 
and  since  certain  minority  groups  have  been  held  back  in  remunera¬ 
tion,  reasonable  compensatory  salary  makeup  should  be  permitted. 

26.  Audits 

The  bill  requires  an  audit  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  to  an  organization.  This  will 
enable  OEO  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  systems  and 
internal  management  controls  before  serious  difficulties  get  out  of 
hand.  Prime  sponsors  should  be  required  to  take  on  this  responsibility 
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for  delegate  agencies.  In  addition,  there  should  be  an  audit  of  each 
grant  or  contract  at  least  once  a  year,  and  where  expenditures  are 
disallowed,  OEO  should  take  steps  to  recover  the  sums  involved. 
Among  other  allowable  methods  would  be  a  commensurate  increase 
in  the  required  non-Federal  share  in  a  grant  or  contract  then  in  effect 
or  entered  into  within  12  months  (sec.  242). 

27.  Special  Limitations 

The  bill  retains  most  of  the  special  limitations  of  existing  law, 
including  payments  to  the  poor  for  participation  in  board  meetings; 
prohibition  against  OEO  staff  serving  on  boards  of  grantees;  standards 
for  family  planning  programs  with  emphasis  on  personal  choice; 
prohibition  of  general  or  curricular  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary 
education;  and  encouragement  for  the  use  of  existing  community 
facilities  (sec.  243).  The  committee  has  purposefully  eliminated  the 
statutory  restriction  of  $15,000  on  staff  salaries,  for  its  studies  and 
hearings  have  revealed  that  this  restriction  is  a  considerable  handicap 
in  attracting  and  maintaining  the  caliber  of  personnel  needed  for  some 
of  the  top  positions  in  the  community  action  program.  However, 
community  action  agencies  and  delegate  agencies  are  expected  to 
avoid  paying  excessive  salaries,  and  OEO  should  handle  this  matter 
by  regulation. 

28.  Educational  Services 

The  reported  bill  would  make  many  changes  in  the  community 
action  program.  Among  these  changes  is  a  restatement  of  the  purpose 
of  title  II,  to  focus  community  action  programs  on  the  objective  of 
enabling  “low-income  persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.”  In  line  with 
this  purpose  the  basic  authority  of  the  program  has  been  tailored  to 
provide  the  poor  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  Education  is  inherent  in  providing  persons  with  skills 
and  knowledge.  This  is  reflected  in  section  221  of  the  act  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  financial  assistance  may  support  activities  designed  to 
assist  participants  in  attaining  “an  adequate  education.” 

The  availability  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  poor  has  raised  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  relationships  which  are  to  be  established  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  with  State  educational  agencies  and  local 
schools.  With  regard  to  this  question,  present  law  clearly  prohibits 
community  action  program  assistance  for  general  aid  to  elementary 
or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or  school  system.  The  committee 
amended  this  provision  to  limit  financial  assistance  in  the  educational 
field  to  noncurricular  educational  services  as  special  health,  remedial, 
and  welfare  services. 

This  limitation  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  funds  available  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  authorizes 
about  $2.4  billion  for  programs  for  educationally  deprived  children. 
The  committee  does  not  intend  that  funds  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  be  used  to  duplicate  or  compete  with  programs 
funded  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
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coordination  language  in  title  VI  is  designed  to  insure  that  Federal 
programs  be  carried  out  efficiently  and  without  duplication. 

Community  action  funds  may  be  used  to  make  the  services  of 
school  social  workers  and  psychologists,  nurses  and  doctors,  speech 
therapists,  and  education  specialists  (such  as  remedial  reading  spe¬ 
cialists)  available  to  poor  children  when  such  children  have  a  special 
need  for  those  services.  However,  those  funds  may  not  be  used  to  hire 
teachers  or  instructional  personnel  for  schools.  This  can  be  and  is 
being  done  with  funds  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Nation’s  education  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  described  as  one  of  increasing  educational  opportunities 
by  improving  the  quality  of  education  offered  by  school  systems  as 
institutions.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  designed  to  increase 
opportunities  for  poor  children.  This  necessarily  involves  improving 
educational  services.  The  institutional  approach  of  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  legislation  converge  in  improving  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  disadvantaged  children.  If  duplication  is  to  be  avoided 
and  if  efficiency  and  coordination  are  to  be  attained,  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  where  the  two  approaches  meet — with  the  child. 
Poverty  programs  are  intended  to  supplement  education  programs 
and  therefore  are  limited  to  noncurricular  educational  services. 
Varying  circumstances  in  the  schools  across  the  country  do  not  permit 
a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  as  to  which  services  are  noncurricular. 
The  Committee  feels,  however,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  program, 
curricular  education,  as  distinguished  from  noncurricular  educational 
services,  should  be  defined,  subject  to  the  above  discussion,  as  those 
aspects  of  education  which  are  offered  as  part  of  the  normal  school 
program  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

The  committee  bill  includes  three  provisions  which  are  designed  to 
insure  that  (1)  Federal,  State,  and  local  education  programs  and  the 
community  action  programs  will  be  mutually  complementary  and  will 
not  be  duplicative  or  competitive,  and  (2)  Federal  support  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  will  continue  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  These  amendments  provide  that — 

(1)  educational  services  provided  with  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  funds  will  be  noncurricular  in  nature  (sec.  243(4)); 

(2)  in  extending  such  educational  services,  there  will  be  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  State  and  local  educational  agencies  (sec.  243(6)) ;  and 

(3)  where  an  agency  offers  inschool  educational  services  which 
can  be  expanded  or  adapted  to  meet  more  effectively  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  poor  children  and  the  purposes  for  which  assistance 
is  being  extended  under  the  community  action  program,  the 
agency  providing  such  services  will  be  utilized  in  providing  the 
extended  assistance  (sec.  224(d)(2)). 
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VIII.  RURAL  LOAN  PROGRAM 

“These  loans  have  enabled  the  individuals  as  well  as  the 
cooperatives  to  remain  in  farming  pursuits,  and  has  in  our 
opinion  been  extremely  successful.” — -O.  H.  Simmons, 
Mississippi  State  Employment  Security  Commission. 

A.  FINDINGS 

The  purpose  of  the  rural  loan  program  is  to  help  raise  and  maintain 
the  income  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families.  The 
program  has  been  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is 
run  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA).  Loans  are  made  to 
individuals  and  cooperative  associations. 

Individual  loans  assist  poor  farm  families  headed  by  persons  handi¬ 
capped  by  age,  lack  of  education,  or  physical  disability  to  improve 
their  capacity  to  earn  more,  develop  their  limited  farm  resources,  and 
live  better  as  a  family.  Loans  may  be  used  to  finance  any  operating 
costs,  capital  items,  and  real  estate  purchases  and  improvements 
connected  with  the  borrower’s  farm  or  other  enterprise  that  will 
increase  his  income-earning  potential.  Individual  loans  may  be  made 
up  to  an  outstanding  principal  indebtedness  of  $3,500,  for  a  maximum 
term  of  15  years,  at  a  4  ^-percent  interest  rate. 

The  cooperative  loan  program  enables  poor  rural  families  to  organize 
and  operate  cooperative  organizations  that  add  to  earnings,  conserve 
income,  and  teach  mutual  self-help.  Such  loans  may  be  used  for  basic 
capital  items  such  as  land,  building,  and  other  real  estate  purposes; 
to  provide  operating  capital,  to  pay  costs  of  organizing  and  refinancing 
certain  debts.  Loans  to  cooperatives  have  a  maximum  term  of  30 
years,  and  the  interest  rate  is  4^  percent. 

During  the  first  2l/2  years  of  operations,  44,498  individual  loans 
totaling  $74.3  million  have  been  made,  and  856  loans  to  cooperatives 
totaling  $9.7  million.  Of  the  individual  borrowers,  69  percent  have  been 
white,  25  percent  Negro,  and  6  percent  other  races,  although  in  the 
Southern  States  43  percent  have  been  Negro.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
borrowers  have  8  years  or  less  in  education.  Half  are  46  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  half  have  five  or  more  family  members.  Their  gross 
annual  income  has  averaged  about  $2,600  at  the  time  of  the  loans. 
Thus,  the  program  is  reaching  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  rural  loan  program  requires  only  one  substantive  amendment. 
This  is  to  have  the  loans  made  on  the  basis,  of  “aggregate  principal 
indebtedness”  of  no  more  than  $3,500,  with  the  word  “principal” 
added  so  as  to  exclude  outstanding  interest  as  part  of  the  debt  limit. 
This  change  is  made  because  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  limit 
on  a  current  basis  so  long  as  accrued  interest  must  be  taken  into 
account,  (sec.  302(a)). 

An  additional  obligational  authority  of  $20  million  is  authorized 
by  the  committee  bill  (sec.  2).  However,  another  estimated  $12 
million  will  also  be  available  from  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
on  previous  loans.  This  will  make  possible  $27  million  in  individual 
loans  and  $5  million  in  cooperative  loans. 
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IX.  MIGRANT  PROGRAM 

“The  aim  is  to  provide  skills  so  they  can  do  other  work 
and  provide  them  with  a  wider  variety  of  skills  to  make 
them  better  workers  off  and  on  the  farm,  hopefully  to  be 
able  to  command  a  higher  wage.” — Mr.  Jose  Olivarez,  a 
seasonal  farmworker  in  New  Mexico. 

A.  FINDINGS 

1.  Description 

Title  III,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  established  a 
special  program  for  migratory  workers  and  other  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families.  Programs  are  authorized  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

Housing  is  a  major  problem  among  migrant  workers.  For  example, 
members  of  the  committee  saw  families  living  in  automobiles  and 
tents  along  dry  ditch  banks  in  California,  and  similar  problems  exist 
in  other  States.  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  OEO  provided 
assistance  which  permitted  the  construction  of  1,600  units  of  tem¬ 
porary  housing,  and  with  turnover  about  16,000  people  occupy  these 
units  each  year.  However,  this  effort  was  discontinued  the  second 
year  because  of  high  maintenance  costs  ($1  million)  and  because  OEO 
believes  that  temporary  housing  does  little  to  eliminate  farmworker 
poverty.  Instead,  the  housing  effort  is  now  concentrated  on  self-help 
housing  programs  in  which  OEO  provides  technical  assistance  and 
training,  the  farmworkers  provide  land  and  labor,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  provides  long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Eight 
hundred  units  of  self-help  housing  were  built  or  under  construction 
during  the  past  year. 

Educational  programs  have  been  provided  for  all  ages.  Since 
children  accompanying  migrant  families  are  not  regularly  enrolled  in 
school,  they  tend  to  fall  behind  other  youngsters  of  the  same  age. 
During  the  past  year,  OEO  funded  educational  programs  which 
reached  45,000  children  and  youth.  For  adults,  the  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  concentrate  on  basic  literacy  and  occupational  training  so 
that  as  the  need  for  seasonal  farm  labor  decreases  these  workers  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  other  types  of  employment.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  adults  were  served  with  such  programs  this  past  year. 

Day  care  for  young  children  is  another  major  need  for  migrant 
families  since  often  fathers,  mothers,  and  older  children  work  in  the 
fields.  OEO-assisted  day-care  programs  provide  medical  and  dental 
care,  balanced  meals,  and  preschool  education.  They  have  many  of 
the  same  features  of  Headstart  but  operate  longer  hours.  Current 
programs  are  reaching  13,000. 

During  the  1967  fiscal  year,  the  $33  million  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  migratory  workers  and  other  seasonal  farm  laborers  were 
allocated  as  follows:  permanent  housing,  $2  million;  temporary  housing, 
$1  million;  youth  education,  $9  million;  adult  education,  $17  million; 
day  care,  $4  million. 

2.  Evaluation 

The  committee  believes  that  this  program  is  meeting  a  long  neglected 
need.  However,  the  resources  so  far  committed  are  vastly  inadequate. 
There  are  approximately  400,000  migratory  workers  and  about  1.5 
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million  seasonal  farm  laborers;  with  their  families  they  total  7.5 
million  persons.  Although  all  of  these  may  not  be  in  need  of  service, 
OEO  has  reached  fewer  than  2  percent. 

As  with  other  poverty  groups,  there  is  no  overall  Federal  strategy 
or  long-range  plan  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  migrants 
and  seasonal  farmworkers.  As  a  result,  decisions  tend  to  be  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  For  example,  temporary  housing  programs  have  been 
terminated  even  though  for  at  least  another  10  years  and  probably 
longer,  farmworkers  and  their  families  will  continue  to  move  in  the 
migrant  stream. 

The  efforts  to  assist  seasonal  farmworkers  to  obtain  literacy  and  oc¬ 
cupational  skills  is  a  desirable  effort,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  connected 
to  other  Federal  manpower  programs.  In  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
the  committee  found  that  graduates  from  the  migrant  adult  education 
program  were  not  accepted  by  the  manpower  development  and  train¬ 
ing  program  because  they  did  not  meet  MDTA  entry  requirements. 

These  criticisms  do  not  negate  the  need  for  the  program  but  rather 
suggest  improvements  which  should  be  made. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  bill  provides  more  specific  authorization  for  the 
program  for  migrants  and  other  seasonally  employed  farmworkers 
and  their  families.  The  bill  extends  the  types  of  programs  eligible  for 
assistance,  to  include  day  care  for  children,  education,  health  services, 
improved  housing  and  sanitation,  legal  advice  and  representation,  and 
consumer  training  and  counseling  (sec.  313).  Emergency  and  tem¬ 
porary  housing  and  sanitation  facilities  are  permitted  and  should  be 
made  available  where  appropriate.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to 
promoting  increased  community  acceptance  of  such  persons.  Particular 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  education  and  occupational  training  to 
respond  to  the  changing  demands  in  agricultural  employment.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  technical  assistance  and  evaluation  of  projects 
(sec  314) 

X.  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 

“The  only  way  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  an  effective 
economic  opportunities  loan  program  is  when  the  program 
will  go  back  into  the  communities,  when  the  program  in  the 
communities  can  go  out  to  the  people  and  serve  the  people 
of  the  communities.” — Julius  Hernandez,  executive  director, 
Lower  Manhattan  Small  Business  Development  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Corp. 

A.  FINDINGS 

Title  IV  of  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act  contained  a  pro¬ 
gram  “to  assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation,  and  strengthening 
of  small  business  concerns  and  improve  the  managerial  skills  employed 
in  such  enterprises.”  The  program  had  two  parts:  Economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  loans,  which  were  handled  by  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  small  business  development  centers,  which  were  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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1.  Small  Business  Development  Centers. 

The  small  business  development  centers  (SBDC’s)  were  organized 
locally  by  community  action  agencies;  and  at  one  time  50  were  in 
operation.  The  SBDC’s,  which  were  generally  located  in  poverty  areas, 
included  in  their  functions  the  identification  of  candidates  for  training 
and/or  loans;  recommending  specific  loans  for  SB  A  approval;  and 
organizing  and  providing  management  counseling  and  training  to 
loan  recipients  and  others.  The  SBA  made  final  decisions  on  the  award 
of  loans,  and  it  “serviced”  loans  to  insure  compliance  with  statutory 
and  loan  provisions. 

In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966  the  program 
was  transferred  wholly  to  SBA.  SBA  then  announced  that  the  SBDC’s 
would  be  closed  and  the  program  handled  directly  by  SBA  offices. 

The  reasons  given  by  OEO  for  abandoning  the  EOL  program  were 
that  there  was  no  money  to  set  up  more  SBDC’s,  that  other  programs 
were  more  important,  and  that  the  whole  thing  could  be  better  handled 
by  SBA.  (The  default  rate  was  low  and  was  not  a  factor.)  Yet,  where 
I  it  was  tried  the  program  attracted  many  supporters.  The  program 
seems  to  have  had  successes  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  last  of  the  SBDC’s  were  to  have  been  closed  by  June  20,  1967, 
but  the  committee  arranged  for  an  extension  until  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 

2.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans 

From  January  1965  to  November  1966,  the  economic  opportunity 
loans  were  made  through  the  small  business  development  centers, 
and  during  that  period  2,678  loans  were  made,  totaling  $26  million  in 
value.  Beginning  in  December  1966,  when  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  took  full  charge,  it  was  shifted  to  a  nationwide  program  and 
began  to  serve  other  cities,  suburbs,  and  small  communities.  From  that 
date  through  June  1967,  2,222  loans  were  made,  totaling  $25  million 
in  value. 

8.  Evaluation 

The  loan  program  originally  had  too  narrow  a  focus  because  it 
concentrated  on  persons  at  or  not  much  above  the  poverty  level,  many 
of  whom  did  not  have  the  preparation  to  succeed  in  business.  Later, 
the  permitted  income  level  was  raised  and  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
I  creating  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  but  this  did  not  assure  business 
success  either  and  in  many  cases  may  have  exposed  struggling  small 
businesses  to  unnecessary  instabilities.  The  SBDC’s  in  many  com¬ 
munities  provided  useful  services,  but  their  participation  in  loan 
processing  was  a  needless  extra  step.  When  the  program  was  turned 
over  to  SBA,  that  agency  decided  to  terminate  the  SBDC’s  but  with¬ 
out  substituting  an  adequate  technical  assistance  program  of  its  own. 
In  the  process  of  shifting  to  a  nationwide  program,  the  proportion  of 
minority  group  businessmen  assisted  was  sharply  reduced  although 
it  is  among  this  group  that  the  need  for  assistance  is  greatest. 

Although  the  original  program  had  serious  shortcomings,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Small  Business  Administration  took  complete  charge.  The  committee 
feels  that  an  important  priority  of  the  antipoverty  effort  must  be  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  a  stake  in  community  economic  life  for 
low-income  persons  and  minority  group  members,  especially  in  the 
urban  ghettos.  Therefore,  the  committee  bill  contains  further  changes. 
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B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a  major  focus  of  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  loan  program  should  be  small  business  concerns  (1)  located  in 
urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals  (sec.  401).  To 
reinforce  this  change,  the  bill  requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  of  the  loans  shall  be  made  in  such  areas  or  to  such  businesses 
(sec.  404).  The  bill  permits  a  different  definition  of  low  income  for  this 
part  than  for  other  titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  so  that  a 
somewhat  higher  income  level  can  be  served.  To  assure  that  the  loans 
will  be  well  used,  the  committee  bill  requires  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  development  of  management  training  and  counseling 
programs  in  which  borrowers  may  be  required  to  participate. 

2.  Technical  Assistance  and  Management  Training 

Responsibility  for  providing  technical  assistance  and  management 

training  is  shifted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  expected  to 
assign  this  responsibility  to  the  Economic  Development  Administra¬ 
tion,  an  agency  with  considerable  experience  in  this  field  (sec.  406). 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  organizations,  which  in  turn  would  assist  small 
businesses.  Eligible  activities  would  include  planning  and  research, 
identification,  and  development  of  new  business  opportunities,  stim¬ 
ulation  of  new  private  capital  resources,  furnishing  of  centralized 
services,  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  service  agencies, 
encouraging  placement  of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  concerns  located  in  poverty  areas  or  owned  by  low-income 
individuals,  and  furnishing  business  counseling,  management  training, 
legal,  and  related  services.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  management  training  and  counseling  programs  of 
sufficient  content  to  adequately  prepare  participants  for  the  rigors  of 
business  competition;  in  the  past,  management  training  courses  have 
been  too  brief  and  have  been  limited  to  rudimentary  accounting  and 
business  skills  which  do  not  prepare  an  individual  to  compete  on  his 
own.  The  committee  hopes  that  major  new  initiatives  will  he  taken  in 
this  area.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  given  in  this  regard  to  enlisting 
the  talents  and  personnel  of  existing  businesses,  including  efforts  to 
develop  management  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses  in 
an  on-the-job  format. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  in  no  way  required  to  continue  the 
existing  SBDC’s,  although  the  committee  expects  that  he  may  wish 
to  continue  funding  such  of  those  centers  he  finds  to  be  effective. 

Preference  should  be  given  to  projects  which  promote  ownership  by 
residents  of  poverty  areas  and  proiects  planned  and  carried  out  with 
participation  of  local  businessmen.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
required  to  work  with  other  Federal  agencies  so  that  Federal  contracts, 
subcontracts,  and  deposits  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  program.  The  committee  expects  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  use  such  funds  provided  pursuant  to  section  406  as 
may  be  necessary  to  add  personnel  needed  by  his  department  to  im¬ 
plement  this  small  business  assistance  program. 
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XI.  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM 

“The  biggest  problem  in  Rhode  Island  today  is  the  lack 
of  a  large  network  of  low-cost  child-care  services,  for  surely 
we  cannot  expect,  nor  do  we  want,  mothers  with  dependent 
children  to  take  advantage  of  the  employment  market  when 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  child-care  services  exists  in  the 
community.” — Benjamin  Farrell,  president,  Rhode  Island 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

A.  FINDINGS 

Poor  families  with  female  heads  are  one  of  the  few  poverty  groups 
which  have  increased  in  size  during  the  past  7  years.  The  number  of 
children  living  in  such  families  grew  from  4  million  in  1960  to  4.4 
million  in  1966.  This  increase  occurred  mostly  among  families  with 
five  or  more  children. 

There  are  two  means  through  which  these  families  can  escape 
poverty.  One  is  through  an  income-maintenance  program — by  in¬ 
creasing  payments  under  public  assistance  or  by  adopting  an  alterna¬ 
tive  program,  such  as  a  family  allowance  or  negative  income  tax.  The 
other  is  to  provide  training  and  employment  opportunities  so  that  the 
mothers  are  able  to  support  their  families,  but  to  do  this  would  require 
child-care  services  when  the  mother  is  at  work. 

The  income  maintenance  approach  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee  but  the  latter  type  of  approach  is  within  our  current  interest 
because  the  various  training  and  job-creation  programs  contained  in 
the  committee  bill  will  offer  new  opportunities  to  these  women. 

The  committee  believes  that  mothers  should  have  a  meaningful 
choice  between  adequate  income  support  and  employment,  including 
combinations  of  the  two.  They  should  be  neither  forced  to  work  nor 
denied  the  opportunity  to  gain  employment.  But  if  they  choose  to 
work,  they  should  be  assured  that  their  children  will  receive  proper 
care. 

Throughout  the  country  the  committee  has  heard  statements 
about  the  insufficiency  of  day-care  programs.  This  testimony  has  come 
from  civic  leaders,  professional  social  workers,  and  poor  persons  who 
would  utilize  such  services  if  available.  A  modest  program  for  Federal 
assistance  for  day  care  is  contained  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
Congress  is  considering  amendments  to  expand  this  activity.  However, 
this  program  is  administered  solely  by  Departments  of  Welfare  and  is 
aimed  primarily  at  families  which  receive  public  assistance,  and  there¬ 
fore  excludes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  families  which  could 
utilize  a  day-care  program  as  a  means  of  achieving  self-sufficiency. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  a  new  day-care  program  as 
part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  program  would  be  to  provide  day  care  for 
children  from  low-income  families  or  other  families  residing  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
income  persons.  This  would  enable  parents  or  relatives  of  such  children 
to  undertake  or  continue  vocational  training,  basic  education,  or 
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gainful  employment.  It  is  intended  that  the  program  focus  primarily 
on  children  of  those  persons  who  are  entering  training  and  advancing 
to  employment  and  that  it  should  be  used  to  fill  the  interstices  not 
covered  by  other  day-care  programs  (sec.  521). 

2.  Financial  Assistance 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  to  make  grants  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  for  day-care  programs, 
including  health,  education,  social,  and  other  supportive  services, 
and  the  costs  of  renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities, 
if  necessary  (sec.  522  (a)).  Federal  assistance  may  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  programs.  If  appropriate,  such  assistance  may  be 
provided  in  conjunction  with  or  supplementary  to  other  federally 
aided  day-care  programs. 

3.  Participants 

Preference  should  be  given  to  children  from  poor  families  or  families 
in  poverty  areas  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  undertake  vocational  training  or  basic  education  under 
this  act  or  related  programs  (sec.  522(c)).  Where  a  family  is  not  in 
the  low-income  category  or  through  employment  rises  above  the 
poverty  line,  that  family  may  be  charged  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
services  received  (sec.  522(b)).  This  is  permitted  because  the  committee 
looks  with  favor  upon  a  reasonable  mixture  of  income  levels  and 
does  not  feel  that  a  family  should  be  barred  from  participation  when, 
as  a  result  of  work,  it  is  able  to  rise  above  the  poverty  line.  Partial 
payment  is  allowable  because  some  families  cannot  afford  the  full 
cost  since  their  income  will  not  be  very  far  above  the  poverty  line. 

4-  Training. 

An  expansion  of  day  care  in  the  United  States  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  trained  personnel.  To  meet  this  need,  the  bill  requires  that 
training  be  provided  to  welfare  recipients  and  other  low-income 
persons  so  that  they  can  fill  the  new  jobs  which  are  created. 

XII.  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING  INCOME 

A.  FINDINGS 

The  intent  of  title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  to 
provide  incentives  for  persons  receiving  public  assistance  to  participate 
in  the  training  programs  under  the  act.  This  was  considered  necessary 
and  desirable  because  ordinarily  under  the  public  welfare  program 
each  dollar  earned  results  in  a  reduction  of  a  dollar  of  public  assist¬ 
ance.  Thus,  there  is  no  financial  gain  in  trying  to  better  oneself  unless 
the  income  gained  is  more  than  the  total  welfare  payment,  but  usually 
this  would  not  be  the  case  for  training  allowances. 

The  formula  of  existing  law  enables  a  trainee  to  retain  the  first  $85 
of  his  training  allowance  with  no  reduction  in  public  assistance  and 
half  of  every  dollar  of  training  allowance  thereafter.  This  formula  is 
an  improvement  over  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction,  but  it  has  two 
shortcomings. 

First,  it  is  possible  that  a  person  might  have  some  of  his  training 
allowance  taken  from  him  (the  50-percent  reduction  over  $85)  while 
he  is  still  below  the  poverty  line,  as  defined  by  Federal  agencies. 
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For  example,  consider  a  family  of  five  with  a  poverty  line  of  $300  a 
month,  a  State  welfare  payment  of  $150  a  month,  and  a  training 
allowance  of  $125  a  month  for  the  household  head  participating  in  a 
training  program;  this  family  would  lose  $20  a  month  of  the  training 
allowance  (half  of  the  amount  over  $85)  even  though  the  total  income 
with  the  full  allowance  would  be  only  $275;  that  is,  $25  below  the 
poverty  lines. 

Second,  the  resident  subprofessional  poses  a  special  problem.  In 
many  community  action  agencies,  such  persons  fill  positions  which 
are  a  combination  of  work  and  training,  and  the  persons  are  so  engaged 
over  a  continuous  period.  Where  the  resident  subprofessional  works 
full  time,  he  almost  always  receives  more  than  the  poverty  line  and 
more  than  he  would  from  public  assistance,  unless  he  has  a  very  large 
family  which  would  merit  higher  welfare  payments.  However,  some 
of  these  positions  are  filled  by  part-time  workers  and  earnings  alone 
would  not  place  them  above  the  poverty  line;  but  if  combined  with 
welfare  payments,  the  total  income  might  be  50  percent  or  more 
above  the  poverty  line  and  perhaps  as  much  as  twice  the  maximum 
welfare  payment.  OEO  has  handled  this  situation  administratively  by 
counting  only  the  earnings  up  to  $150,  with  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduc¬ 
tion  in  public  assistance  above  that  amount.  However,  this  sharply 
reduces  the  incentive  to  earn  more.  OEO  also  limited  the  period  of 
eligibility  to  12  months  whether  or  not  the  person  would  be  above  the 
poverty  line  without  the  combination  of  welfare  and  part-time 
earnings. 

The  committee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  law  because  of  these 
shortcomings,  and  in  its  bill  recommends  a  new  approach. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  bill  revises  title  VII  so  that  all  trainees  will  receive 
their  full  training  allowance  or  wages  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  known  as  “qualifying  income,”  as  long  as  their  combined  income 
does  not  exceed  their  poverty  line.  When  the  combined  income  exceeds 
the  poverty  line,  the  public  assistance  payment  would  be  reduced  at 
a  rate  which  would  permit  the  termination  of  assistance  when  the 
total  family  income  is  25  percent  above  the  poverty  line. 

Take,  for  example,  the  family  of  five  with  a  poverty  line  of  $300 
a  month  and  a  public  assistance  payment  of  $150  a  month.  The  first 
$150  of  qualifying  income  would  not  result  in  any  reduction  of  welfare. 
From  that  point  on,  though,  every  increase  in  qualifying  income  would 
result  in  a  50-percent  decrease  in  welfare  payments  so  that  when  the 
qualifying  income  reached  $375,  welfare  payments  would  be  down  to 
zero. 

Mathematically,  the  amendment  is  expressed  as  follows: 

PA(public  assistance)  —  0.25  PL  (poverty  line)  ,  f  , 

- — - - — - - - 1  =  rate  oi  reduction. 
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For  the  family  of  five  with  a  poverty  line  of  $300  a  month,  0.25  PL 
equals  (0.25  X  $300)  or  $75.  For  varying  amounts  of  public  assistance, 
the  rate  of  reduction  for  this  family  would  be  as  follows: 


Public  assistance: 

$100  per  month - 

$150  per  month - 

$200  per  month _ 

$250  per  month  (70  percent) 


Rate  of  reduction  (percent) 

25 

_  50 

_ 62.5 

_ 66% 


In  the  last  instance,  the  maximum  rate  of  66%  described  in  the  bill 
would  apply,  since  the  committee  believes  that  any  higher  rate  w  ould 
serve  as  a  disincentive.  Under  this  arrangement,  there  would  be 
no  time  limitation  but  instead  public  assistance  payments  would  be 
terminated  only  when  income  has  risen  sufficiently. 


XIII.  VISTA 


“We  have  had  wonderful  cooperation  and  help  from 
VISTA’s  in  not  only  helping  us  but  obtaining  sewing  ma¬ 
terials.  Many  people,  poor  people  are  beginning  to  see  the 
worthwhile  of  these  programs.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own 
family  has  been  able  to  obtain  education  endeavors,  even 
within  the  poverty  level.” — Mrs.  Chavez,  a  resident  of 
Lovato,  N.  Mex. 

A.  FINDINGS 

1 .  Purpose 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  was  established  as  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  enable  volunteers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  war  on  poverty  by  living  and  working  among  poor  people. 
The  program  has  operated  in  a  manner  designed  to  both  complement 
and  supplement  other  antipoverty  programs.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  the  volunteers  have  been  directly  involved  in  OEO-related  projects: 
3  percent  have  been  assigned  to  Job  Corps  centers,  35  percent  to 
community  action  agencies,  and  49  percent  to  other  agencies  which 
are  funded  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

2.  Projects 

Currently,  volunteers  are  serving  on  412  projects  in  48  States,  (all 
but  Kansas  and  Mississippi),  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  projects  include  160  in  urban  areas, 
58  on  Indian  reservations,  17  in  migrant  programs,  118  in  other  rural 
projects,  44  with  the  Job  Corps,  and  15  in  mental  health  programs. 
The  enrollment  of  full-time  volunteers  was  4,257  on  June  30,  1967. 

8.  Length  oj  Service 

•  Since  the  program’s  inception,  7,219  persons  have  served  as  volun¬ 
teers.  The  term  of  service  is  1  year.  However,  1  out  of  4  has  extended 
his  service  for  a  second  year,  and  another  9  percent  have  remained  in 
service  several  months  beyond  the  1-year  period. 

J.  Selection 

Recruitment  and  selection  of  full-time  volunteers  is  handled  by 
VISTA  directly.  Initial  screening  is  done  by  a  computer,  which  rejects 
about  20  percent  as  unsuitable  for  VISTA  service.  VISTA  staff  then 
perform  individual  screening,  and  ultimately  only  1  out  of  6  applicants 
is  accepted. 
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5.  Training 

VISTA  contracts  with  universities  and  other  insitutions  to  train 
the  volunteers  before  they  enter  the  field.  As  of  June  1,  1967,  VISTA 
had  conducted  training  programs  at  42  institutions  throughout  the 
country  with  165  training  cycles  in  29  States.  Each  site  offered  a 
specific  type  of  training  (e.g.,  the  University  of  Alaska  for  work  with 
Eskimos  and  the  Harlem  teams  in  New  York  City  for  urban  slums). 
Each  volunteer  is  given  2  weeks  of  generic  training,  which  includes 
exposure  to  the  debilitating  conditions  of  poverty  in  general,  and  then 
4  weeks’  experience  in  the  type  of  poverty  area  where  he  will  be  serving. 

In  response  to  earlier  criticism  that  volunteer  training  was  unrelated 
to  subsequent  service  experience,  VISTA  has  attempted  to  improve  its 
training  and  placement  system  by  placing  volunteers  in  training 
centers  located  in  the  same  geographic  region  and  in  a  similar  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  area  in  which  they  will  serve  (e.g.,  urban-slum  training  in 
Chicago  will  result  in  placement  in  an  urban  slum  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region).  Where  possible,  VISTA  will  send  the  trainee,  with  a  trainer, 
to  his  service  location  during  the  last  3  weeks  of  training. 

Training  classes  range  in  size  from  35  to  60,  averaging  45  volunteers 
per  class.  The  average  cost  per  trainee  has  been  $1,000,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new  training-placement  system,  which  reduces 
transportation  costs,  VISTA  hopes  to  lower  this  to  $680. 

6.  Summer  Associates 

Last  summer  498  VISTA  associates  served  for  a  10-  to  12-week  period 
in  Appalachia.  They  were  university  students  who  aided  full-time 
VISTA’s  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  poverty  in  this  area.  During 
the  summer  of  1967  VISTA  finanaced  1,500  associates  who  again 
served  in  Appalachia  as  well  as  in  more  than  20  other  communities 
throughout  the  country,  ranging  from  urban  slum  areas  in  New  York 
City  to  Indian  reservations  in  New  Mexico. 

7.  Local  Volunteers 

A  new  program  this  year  is  the  Citizens  Volunteer  Corps,  which 
utilizes  private  citizens  who  cannot  join  regular  VISTA  programs 
but  would  like  to  donate  their  free  time  to  perform  VISTA  volunteer 
activities  in  *their  home  communities.  As  of  June  30,  1967,  27,300 
people  were  serving  in  the  program. 

8.  Foreign  Volunteers 

VISTA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  foundation,  also  undertook  a  pilot  training  program  this  summer, 
at  no  expense  to  OEO,  for  47  foreign  students  from  24  countries  in 
Africa,  South  and  Central  America,  South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East 
who  are  studying  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
under  the  auspices  of  a  variety  of  scholarships.  The  10-week  program, 
run  in  conjunction  with  the  VISTA  associates,  was  designed  to  show 
these  students  how  poverty  is  being  combated  in  this  country  and  to 
provide  them  with  experience  in  community  development  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  students  will  provide  leadership  for  similar  programs 
when  they  return  to  their  own  countries.  These  students  were  recruited 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  paid  for  by  AID,  and 
assigned  to  projects  in  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  western  Massachusetts,  and  northern  New  Mexico. 
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In  addition,  as  part  of  the  summer  associates  program,  VISTA  also 
trained  500  American  college  students  who  were  selected  and  paid  for 
by  the  Peace  Corps,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  enter  Peace 
Corps  service  next  summer  after  graduation. 

9.  Evaluation 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  VISTA  is  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  poverty  program.  Volunteers  are  performing  a 
vide  variety  of  useful  tasks  which  fill  unmet  needs,  and  the  volunteers 
are  gaining  experience  which  will  make  them  more  useful  citizens  when 
they  have  completed  their  period  of  service.  The  administration  of  the 
program  is  steadily  improving  but  continuing  attention  is  needed  to 
assure  that  the  various  elements,  such  as  recruitment,  selection,  train¬ 
ing,  and  field  supervision,  are  interrelated,  as  they  must  be  if  the  total 
program  is  to  be  effective. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  major  change  recommended  by  the  committee  is  the  addition 
of  authorization  for  part-time,  “hometown”  volunteers.  The  bill  also 
contains  provisions  to  strengthen  the  present  law,  based  upon  2% 
years  operating  experience. 

1.  Full-Time  Volunteers 

The  authority  to  establish  programs  for  full-time  volunteers  is  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged  from  existing  law  (sec.  810).  However,  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  referral  of  volunteers  (in  contrast  to  assignment)  to  State 
and  local  projects  has  been  deleted  because  it  has  proved  infeasible  to 
implement,  but  the  authorization  for  part-time  volunteers  in  their 
home  communities  embodies  the  original  purpose  of  this  provision. 
The  bill  requires  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating  pov¬ 
erty,  including,  where  feasible,  living  among  the  people  served  (sec. 
811).  The  1-year  term  is  spelled  out  although  a  shorter  period  (but 
not  less  than  2  months)  is  permitted  in  certain  circumstances. 

2.  Support 

The  bill  retains  the  provisions  of  existing  law  for  volunteer  stipends 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  and  $75  per  month  for  volunteer 
leaders  (sec.  812).  It  also  retains  the  provision  authorizing  the  Director 
to  provide  volunteers  with  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances  and 
housing  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  health,  and 
medical  care  as  necessary.  The  bill  contains  clarifying  amendments 
to  indicate  that  ordinarily  stipends  will  be  paid  upon  completion  of  a 
term  of  service.  In  addition,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  or 
arrange  for  educational  training  and  counseling  of  volunteers,  and 
recent  volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  utilize  their  VISTA  experience 
in  combating  poverty  after  their  formal  connection  with  the  program 
has  ended. 

3.  Community  Service  Programs 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  to  encourage,  develop,  and  assist 
new  programs  designed  to  increase  and  expand  volunteer  participa¬ 
tion  (sec.  820).  These  programs  will  utilize  volunteers  working  part 
time,  or  for  periods  of  less  than  2  months’  duration,  in  or  near  their 
home  communities,  in  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  They  will  be  designed  to  encourage  persons  to  participate, 
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as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  in  programs  to  encourage  persons  with 
needed  managerial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
these  skills  to  the  betterment  of  neighborhoods  or  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  poor  persons;  and  in  programs  which 
assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies  and  organizations  to  obtain 
services  of  volunteers  more  readily.  It  also  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  special  training  for  volunteers  participating  in  such  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  volunteers  under  this  section  would  not 
receive  any  stipend,  nor,  except  in  unusual  or  special  circumstances 
affecting  their  project,  could  they  receive  any  other  support  or 
allowances.  The  section  also  provides  that  the  value  of  the  services  of 
volunteers  under  this  section,  if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  assisted  under 
this  or  any  other  Federal  act,  may  be  accepted  toward  provision  of 
the  non-Federal  share. 

4-  Special  Volunteers  Programs 

The  bill  retains  existing  authority  for  special  demonstration  pro¬ 
jects,  except  for  the  VISTA  associates,  short-term  projects  which 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  VISTA  program  (sec.  821). 
In  view  of  this  latter  change,  the  limit  on  the  portion  of  the  title  VIII 
funds  which  can  be  utilized  for  this  section  has  been  reduced  from  15 
to  10  percent. 

5.  Special  Demonstration 

The  bill  establishes  a  demonstration  project  to  help  young  adult 
offenders  (sec.  822).  It  provides  that  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
teams  composed  of  VISTA  volunteers  and  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  be  placed  in  no  more  than  six  prison  facilities  in  or  nearby 
six  of  our  large  cities.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  young  adult 
criminal  offenders  with  intensive  education,  training,  and  counseling 
during  the  6  to  8  months  prior  to  release  from  confinement  and  during 
the  6  to  8  months  immediately  following  release.  The  teachers  will  be 
based  at  the  prison  facilities  and  each  instructor  will  work  with 
approximately  10  prisoners  at  a  time.  The  VISTA  volunteers  will 
work  in  the  community  with  caseloads  of  approximately  four  offenders 
who  have  previously  received  intensive  training  at  the  prisons.  The 
teams  of  volunteers  and  teachers  will  receive  close  supervision  not 
only  from  their  own  leaders  but  also  from  community-sponsoring 
groups  composed  of  judges,  prison  and  parole  officials,  and  criminol¬ 
ogists.  The  work  of  these  teams  will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  local  corrections  departments;  rather  the  activities  of  VISTA 
and  its  affiliated  teachers  will  supplement  existing  programs.  In  short, 
those  cities  which  desire  to  participate  in  this  experimental  project 
will  have  to  offer  close  cooperation  and  assistance,  but  they  will  not 
have  to  disturb  or  change  their  ongoing  correctional  policies. 

6.  Coordination  With  Other  Programs 

The  bill  requires  that  VISTA  be  coordinated  with  the  community 
action  program  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
National  programs  (sec.  831). 

7.  Participation  of  Older  Persons 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  Director  to  take  steps  to  achieve 
greater  participation  of  older  volunteers  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
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ment  of  more  projects  which  serve  the  needs  of  the  older  poor  (sec. 
832).  The  committee  feels  that,  although  VISTA  has  recruited  a 
significant  number  of  older  persons  to  act  as  volunteers,  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  almost  no  programs  which  directly  serve  the  needs  of  older 
persons.  The  committee  desires  to  see  an  acceleration  in  both  areas. 
VISTA  volunteers,  whatever  their  age,  should  now  serve  the  profound 
needs  of  aged,  poor  persons.  It  may  be  most  desirable  to  develop 
programs  utilizing  older  persons  in  service  to  other  older  persons.  In 
this  regard,  the  committee  urges  the  greater  utilization  of  older 
persons  groups  as  sponsors  of  such  projects  and  as  sources  of 
recruitment. 

XIV.  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

“I  believe  in  something  for  something.  Now,  I  believe  in 
giving  a  man  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money.” — 
Alphonzo  Morris,  New  Bern,  N.C.,  former  welfare  recipient 
and  graduate  of  a  federally  aided  manpower  program. 

A.  FINDINGS 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continental  United  States,  a  clear  consensus  emerged 
that  jobs  are  the  single  most  important  way  to  combat  poverty. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the  committee,  “Expert 
after  expert,  when  consulted  by  the  task  force,  has  emphasized  that 
income  and  place  in  the  social  and  economic  scheme  can  best  be 
restored  by  providing  the  employable  poor  with  training  and  job 
opportunities.  These  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  economy,  rather  than  merely  paying  them  to  remain 
outside.” 

Andrew  Biemiller,  director  of  legislation,  AFL-CIO,  recommended: 
“As  a  major  aspect  of  the  war  on  want  we  urge  the  inauguration  of 
federally  supported  job-creating  programs  that  woiild  put  the  hard 
core  unemployed  to  work  providing  needed  public  facilities  and 
services.” 

Bayard  Rustin,  civil  rights  leader  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute,  stated,  “The  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  are  poor,  I  am  convinced,  want  work,  but  that  work  won’t 
be  found  until  we  are  prepared  to  establish  a  full  and  fair  employment 
economy.  We  need  public  services,  which  is  one  means  of  creating  full 
employment.” 

John  Reading,  mayor  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  reported,  “When  visiting 
the  neighborhood  center,  I  find  that  most  of  all,  the  people  want  jobs. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  and  the  ones  around  me  feel  very  strongly,  that 
if  we  can  provide  jobs  that  we  in  turn  then,  over  a  period  of  time, 
will  to  a  great  extent  solve  the  rest  of  the  social  evils  that  apply  to  a 
poor  city.” 

These  leaders  reflect  the  views  of  the  American  people.  In  a  public 
opinion  poll  taken  August  14,  1967,  to  determine  what  the  people 
believe  would  be  an  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  urban  crisis,  Louis 
H.  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc.,  found  that  69  percent  of  the  public 
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favor  setting  up  large-scale  Federal  work  projects  to  give  jobs  to  the 
unemployed. 

The  conclusion  that  jobs  are  the  central  need  of  the  poor  is  well 
founded  in  statistics.  In  1966  when  the  U.S.  unemployment  rate 
averaged  3.8  percent,  the  rate  for  the  disadvantaged  was  much  higher; 
for  all  Negroes,  7.3  percent;  for  all  16-  to  19-year-old  youths,  12.7 
percent  but  for  Negro  youth,  about  25  percent.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  those  with  8  years  or  less  of  education  tends  to  run  twice  the 
national  average  for  all  workers. 

A  survey  of  10  urban  slum  areas  conducted  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  in  November  1966  found  1  out  of  10  workers  unemployed. 
Yet  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  true  story,  for  they  do  not  reveal  the 
extent  of  hidden  unemployment.  To  get  the  whole  picture  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  consider  those  with  part-time  jobs  who  want  full-time 
work,  those  earning  too  little  to  meet  their  families’  minimum  sub¬ 
sistence  needs,  and  those  who  could  work  but  are  not  looking  because 
they  are  discouraged  at  the  prospects.  Adding  these  to  the  traditional 
unemployment  rate  yields  what  the  Labor  Department  calls  the 
“subemployment”  rate.  In  the  10  slum  areas,  this  rate  was  34  percent, 
or  three  times  the  usually  reported  unemployment  rate  for  those  areas. 

In  magnitude,  the  number  unemployed  and  looking  for  work  in  the 
United  States  has  averaged  nearly  3  million  during  the  first  half  of 
1967.  To  reduce  unemployment  to  a  rate  of  3  percent,  which  used  to 
be  the  Federal  goal,  would  take  600,000  new  jobs.  To  take  care  of 
underemployment  and  hidden  unemployment  might  take  twice  that 
number,  and  perhaps  more. 

Nonetheless,  projecting  the  findings  from  the  10  slum  areas  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  Labor  Department  concluded  that,  as  bad  as 
the  problem  is,  it  is  of  manageable  proportions.  Given  more  resources, 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  could  be  drastically  reduced  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  this 
would  be  true  even  writh  the  addition  of  rural  areas  w'ith  severe  un¬ 
employment,  although  the  types  of  programs  would  vary  some 
between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of  job  qualifications 
of  the  unemployed,  no  amount  of  training  will  solve  the  total  problem 
unless  the  jobs  are  there.  Conversely,  if  jobs  are  certain,  training  can 
be  accelerated.  As  evidence,  recall  the  illiterates  who  became  produc¬ 
tion  workers  with  only  a  feuT  months  on-the-job  training  during  World 
War  II. 

The  committee’s  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
particularly  to  part  B  of  title  I,  have  expanded  and  strengthened  the 
training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  extent  of  unemployment  in  our  inner  city  areas  and  in  certain 
rural  areas  severely  affected  by  technological  change  is  such  that 
a  crisis  exists.  Emergency  measures  must  be  taken  immediately. 
Federal  funds  should  be  invested  now  in  creating  jobs  for  the  un¬ 
employed. 

This  reiterates  what  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty  recommended  in  1964:  “Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  should  undertake  a  joint  program  to  directly 
employ  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  poverty-stricken  areas,  both 
rural  and  urban,  in  an  attack  on  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  environ¬ 
ments.  Financial  support  should  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  Local  governments  and  private  groups  should  provide  the 
proposals,  planning,  and  administration.” 

Since  then,  three  Federal  commissions  appointed  by  the  President 
have  affirmed  this  recommendation.  In  February  1966,  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
recommended  a  5-year  program  of  public  service  employment  with  a 
sum  of  $2  billion  for  the  first  year.  In  June  1966,  the  White  House 
Conference  “To  Fulfill  These  Rights”  urged  the  development  of 
“government-financed  employment  programs  on  public  works  and 
services  to  guarantee  the  availability  of  jobs  to  able  workers  who  can¬ 
not  be  placed  in,  or  promptly,  trained  for,  regular  employment.” 
In  July  1967,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
proposed  that  Federal  funds  be  granted  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  certain  types  of  nonprofit  institutions  which  would  serve  as 
“the  residual  employer”  in  rural  areas  with  high  unemployment  until 
economic  development  programs  can  take  hold. 

Each  of  these  bodies  has  identified  public  service  employment  as  an 
especially  fruitful  source  of  additional,  socially  useful  jobs.  The 
“Automation”  Commission,  for  example,  estimated  that  at  least  5.3 
million  such  jobs  could  be  filled:  1.2  million  in  medical  institutions  and 
health  services,  1.1  million  in  educational  institutions,  1.3  million  in 
national  beautification,  700,000  in  welfare  and  home  care,  350,000 
in  public  protection,  and  650,000  in  urban  renewal  and  sanitation.  In 
a  study  conducted  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Greenleigh 
Associates,  Inc.  calculated  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  fill  more 
than  400,000  such  jobs  during  the  first  year  of  a  new  employment 
program. 

The  evidence  is  strong  and  consistent.  Jobs  are  central  to  solving 
the  crisis  of  cities  and  depressed  rural  areas.  Public  service  employment 
provides  an  immediate  remedy.  Federal  resources  must  be  used,  but 
the  job  creation  programs  should  be  locally  operated.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  national  commitment.  To  supply  this  missing  link  the 
committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967. 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATION 

1.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  “to 
provide  meaningful  employment  opportunities  in  public  service  and 
other  activites  which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  and  contribute  to  the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs”  (sec.  202). 

2.  Administration 

The  act  would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  would 
have  the  option  to  delegate  this  task  to  the  most  appropriate  agency 
in  his  Department  such  as  the  Manpower  Administration,  which  now 
operates  the  manpower  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  acts.  To  administer  this  program  effectively  will  require 
considerable  talent.  The  committee  recommends,  therefore,  that 
sufficient  supergrade  positions  be  made  available  to  the  Department. 

8.  Eligible  Areas 

The  act  is  intended  to  and  specifically  states  that  the  program  must 
serve  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  but  to  qualify,  an  area  must  contain 
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a  high  proportion  of  low-income  families  and  individuals  and  have 
severe  problems  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  (sec.  203). 
Such  areas  may  be  defined  without  regard  to  political  boundaries. 
The  intent  is  that  the  program  must  be  pinpointed  to  areas  of  intense 
need.  In  the  cities,  these  are  the  poverty  areas  which  are  generally 
concentrated  in  the  inner  city.  In  rural  areas,  these  tend  to  be  the 
counties  with  high  unemployment  and  outmigration  due  to  technologi¬ 
cal  change.  Even  though  an  urban  program  might  be  focused  on  part 
of  the  city,  an  appropriate  city  wide  public  or  private  agency  may  be 
used  as  the  prime  sponsor  of  the  local  program.  In  many  rural  areas  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  utilize  a  multicounty  agency  as  a  prime 
sponsor. 

4.  Program  Operators 

Programs  may  be  operated  by  either  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations,  including  profitmaking  organizations  under  contract 
(sec.  204(a)).  Preference  should  be  given  to  local  arrangements  which 
can  produce  jobs  quickly  but  which  also  have  ties  with  the  local  man¬ 
power  system  in  order  to  assure  avenues  for  further  training  and  job 
placement  in  competitive  employment.  Where  possible,  the  program 
would  be  appropriately  channeled  through  the  prime  sponsor  of  work 
and  training  programs  required  for  title  I,  part  B  of  the  committee’s 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  However,  if  a  com¬ 
munity  has  difficulty  in  forming  an  effective  prime  sponsor,  the 
Secretary  should  fund  individual  programs  directly  so  as  not  to  delay 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Even  with  the  use  of  a  prime  sponsor,  the 
Secretary  may  reserve  the  right  to  fund  directly  an  independent  project 
which  shows  great  promise  of  useful  work  activities  for  those  in  need 
but  is  not  part  of  package  developed  by  the  prime  sponsor.  The  aim 
should  be  expeditious  action  but  with  the  realization  that  long-range 
considerations  require  programs  which  are  linked  to  a  total  community 
manpower  system. 

5.  Financial  Assistance 

The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance  either  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  contracts  (sec.  204(a)).  Such  assistance  may  be  used  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  local  programs,  including  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  for  participants,  supervision  and  administration,  education 
and  training  where  necessary,  supplies  and  equipment,  but  not  capital 
expenditures  .except  as  part  of  a  work  project.  A  high  proportion  of 
project  costs  would  go  for  participants’  wages.  Although  training  costs 
are  permitted,  where  possible,  other  Federal  training  programs  should 
be  utilized  to  supply  this  component. 

6.  Local  Initiative 

There  should  be  a  maximum  emphasis  on  local  initiative  and 
responsibility,  particularly  in  determining  areas  of  need,  in  selecting 
participants  eligible  for  assistance,  and  in  developing  and  selecting  job 
opportunities  and  projects  (sec.  204(a)).  While  it  would  be  useful  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop  model  programs  which  could  be 
easily  adapted  by  local  agencies;  but  these  should  not  be  imposed  on 
localities  nor  be  given  preference  over  locally  developed  projects. 
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7.  Requirements  for  Local  Participation 

Local  sponsors  must  achieve  full  participation  and  gain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cooperation  of  local  public  officials,  residents  of  the  areas  served, 
and  representatives  of  such  private  organizations  as  business,  labor, 
civil  rights,  social  welfare,  and  other  groups  concerned  about  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  (sec,  204(a)).  The  local  sponsor  must  also  assure 
that  the  emergency  employment  program  is  fully  coordinated  with 
other  relevant  programs,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  various  housing  and  com¬ 
munity  facilities  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  urban  areas  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  rural  areas  so  that  the  jobs  made  available  under  these 
programs  can  be  fully  utilized.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  take 
steps  at  the  Washington  level  to  promote  coordination  with  these 
other  Federal  programs. 

8.  Types  of  Jobs 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  intended  to  be  primarily  a 
job-creation  program.  Therefore  priority  must  be  given  to  projects 
which  are  labor  intensive  in  character  (sec,  204(b)).  The  jobs  may  be 
related  to  either  services  or  supporting  facilities.  They  may  be  in  such 
fields  as  health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  improvement, 
conservation  and  rural  development,  beautification,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  improvement.  Such  services  and 
supporting  facilities  may  be  provided  by  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  by  a  private,  profitmaking  organization  under  contract. 
Regardless  of  the  sponsor,  the  jobs  should  consist  mainly  of  those 
which  can  be  filled  by  the  disadvantaged,  including  persons  who  are 
unable  to  find  work  in  regular  employment,  and  persons  who  are 
graduating  from  training  programs  (such  as  for  “new  careers”)  but 
for  whom  no  relevant  employment  is  available.  In  places  with  a 
chronic  labor  surplus,  such  as  depressed  rural  areas,  skilled  workers 
may  be  unemployed,  and  they  too  may  be  served  by  this  program. 

9.  Occupational  Advancement 

Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  jobs  created  by 
this  program  from  becoming  deadend  jobs.  With  that  in  mind, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance  for  education,  training, 
and  supportive  services  which  help  participants  prepare  for  regular 
competitive  employment.  He  should  also  take  steps  to  assure  that 
job-creating  activities  are  linked  with  other  training  programs  (sec. 
204(c)).  Thus,  title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  committee)  could  be  used  to  provide  basic  education 
and  supplementary  training  to  persons  involved  in  the  emergency 
employment  program.  Such  persons  also  might  move  into  on-the-job 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  audit  the  performance  of  local  sponsors 
to  be  certain  that  they  are  advancing  participants  to  regular  com¬ 
petitive  employment  as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  this  require¬ 
ment  should  not  be  blindly  enforced  to  force  participants  out  of  the 
program  before  other  jobs  are  available. 
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10.  Private  Employment 

The  total  program  should  have  a  strong  private  enterprise  thrust. 
The  Secretary  should  assure  that  maximum  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
private  employers  to  adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for  low-income  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  persons.  As  appropriate,  he  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  achieve  that  goal,  such  as  to  organizations  which  provide 
information  and  technical  assistance  to  business  enterprises  seeking 
to  hire  more  of  the  disadvantaged. 

11.  Loans 

Some  of  the  potential  public  service  projects  are  of  a  nature  requiring 
a  sizable  investment  in  supplies  and  equipment.  Such  examples  are 
sidewalk  paving,  playground  construction,  building  of  picnic  facilities, 
rehabilitating  and  equipping  day  care  centers,  planting  shrubs  and 
trees  in  beautification  projects.  Although  a  reasonable  expenditure  for 
supplies  and  equipment  may  be  made  with  funds  provided  by  this  act, 
this  should  not  become  excessive.  It  is  likely  that  many  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  able  and  willing  to  provide  supplementary  funds  for 
this  part  of  project  costs,  either  from  the  operating  or  capital  budget; 
but  since  local  budgets  are  adopted  long  before  a  new  Federal  program 
is  enacted,  there  is  inevitably  a  delay.  For  that  reason,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  of  the  emergency  employment 
program  (sec.  205(a)). 

Loans  under  this  program  will  bear  the  interest  and  carry  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  subscribe  (sec.  205(b)).  He 
may  approve  no-interest  loans  to  municipalities  and  other  local 
sponsors  if  necessary  to  get  the  program  going. 

12.  Eligible  Participants 

Participants  in  programs  under  this  act  must  reside  in  the  areas 
served  and  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  Low  income 
is  to  be  defined  the  same  way  as  in  section  125  of  title  I,  part  B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  in  turn  is  tied  to  a  definition 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator, 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm 
differences,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  intent  is  to  achieve 
reasonable  uniformity  of  eligibility  for  related  Federal  programs 
(sec.  206). 

13.  Special  Conditions 

The  bill  contains  special  conditions  and  limitations  which  experience 
with  related  programs  has  shown  to  be  necessary  (sec.  207).  Projects 
may  not  involve  political  parties  or  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 
No  program  may  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  service,  nor  may  a  program  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  funds  for  other  funds  for  work  that  would 
otherwise  be  performed.  Wages  must  be  the  highest  of  (a)  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  ( b )  the  most  comparable  State  or  local  minimum  wage, 
or  (c)  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area  for  similar  work.  Programs 
must  contribute  to  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
participants,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Where  a  program  involves  physical 
improvements,  preference  must  be  given  to  those  which  are  used  by 
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low-income  persons.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  have  regulations 
related  to  internal  administrative  controls,  accounting  requirements, 
personnel  standards,  and  evaluation  procedures  of  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  receiving  financial  assistance.  Programs  should  seek  to  elimi¬ 
nate  artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advancement, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  altering  civil  service 
requirements  which  restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

lJf.  Reports 

The  committee  wants  to  be  certain  that  the  emergency  employment 
program  is  working  effectively.  Therefore,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  report  to  Congress  twice  a  year  (sec.  208) . 

15.  Authorizations 

The  bill  authorizes  $1  billion  for  job  creation  for  the  1968  fiscal 
year  and  $1.5  billion  for  1969.  A  loan  fund  of  $300  million  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  1968.  All  these  sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
(sec.  209). 

The  committee  estimates  that  each  job  will  average  $4,000  in 
annual  wages  and  that  another  $1,000  will  be  required  for  fringe 
benefits,  supervision,  administration,  supplies,  materials,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Thus,  $1  billion  will  allow  for  the  creation  of  200,000  jobs. 
At  this  stage  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  turnover  rate,  but  if  a 
participant  holds  such  a  job  an  average  of  8  months  before  moving  to 
a  job  in  regular  competitive  employment,  300,000  persons  could  be 
served  in  a  year  for  each  $1  billion. 

XV.  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

TITLE  I  OF  THE  BILL' — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

ACT  OF  1964 

Section  1.  Short  Title 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  act  be  cited  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  2.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 

This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  the  following 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969: 


Title  I: 

Pt.  A— Job  Corps _  $295,  000,  000 

Pt.  B — Work  and  training  programs _  567,  000,  000 

Pt.  D — Special  impact  programs _  105,  000,  000 

Title  II:  Community  action  programs _  1,  062,  000,  000 

Title  III: 

Pt.  A — Rural  loans _  20,  000,  000 

Pt.  B — Migrant  workers _  30,  000,  000 

Title  IV:  Small  business  assistance _  25,  000,  000 

Title  V: 

Pt.  A — Work  experience _  70,  000,  000 

Pt.  B— Day  care _  35,  000,  000 

Title  VI:  Administration _  16,  000,  000 

Title  VIII:  VISTA _  33,  000,  000 


Total _  2,  258,  000,  000 
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Section  101.  Job  Corps  Amendments 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  act  as  follows : 

Section  101.  Restates  the  purposes  of  the  Job  Corps  providing  that 
the  program  is  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  youth,  to  assist  youth 
who  can  need  and  benefit  from  an  intensive  program  operated  in  a 
group  setting  to  enable  youth  to  become  more  responsible,  employable 
and  productive  citizens  in  a  way  that  contributes  to  the  development 
of  National,  State,  and  community  resources  and  to  the  development 
of  techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvantaged. 

Section  102.  Establishes  the  Job  Corps  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Section  103.  This  section  specifies  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
Job  Corps  and  states  that  enrollees  must  be  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States,  low-income  individuals  or  members  of  low-income 
families  requiring  additional  education,  training  or  related  assistance 
in  order  to  hold  employment,  participate  successfully  in  regular  school 
work  or  qualify  for  other  training  programs.  An  enrollee  must  be 
currently  living  in  an  environment  characterized  by  cultural  depriva¬ 
tion,  a  disruptive  homelife  or  other  disorienting  conditions  such  as  to 
substantially  impair  his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  training  or  education  program.  Enrollees  must  also  have  the 
present  capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Job  Corps  and  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to 
adjust  to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  involved  in  the  Job  Corps.  An  enrollee  must  meet  such 
other  standards  for  enrollment  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

Section  104(a).  Provides  for  the  screening  of  applicants  through 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agencies  including  community 
action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  professional  groups,  and 
labor  organizations.  Requires  that  rules  prescribed  for  screening 
and  selection  encourage  recruitment  through  agencies  having  long¬ 
term  contact  with  youth  and  include  provisions  for  consultation 
with  individuals  and  organizations  such  as  courts,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools,  medical  agencies, 
and  advisers.  Also  requires  that  screening  procedures  include  an 
interview  with  each  applicant  and  careful  and  systematic  inquiry 
concerning  each  applicant’s  background. 

Section  104(b).  Prohibits  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  referral  of  names  of  candidates 
for  the  Job  Corps. 

Section  104(c).  Requires  that  Job  Corps  enrollment  include  an 
appropriate  number  of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas  taking 
into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas. 

Section  105(a).  Prohibits  the  selection  of  Job  Corps  applicants 
unless  the  applicant  can  participate  successfully  in  group  activities, 
is  not  likely  to  engage  in  activities  that  would  prevent  others  from 
benefiting  from  the  program  or  disrupt  discipline  or  the  center’s 
relationships  with  surrounding  communities,  and  manifests  basic 
understanding  of  the  rule  and  consequence  of  their  violation.  Also, 
requires  that  the  Director  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  an  applicant’s  individual  situation  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  opportunity  that  the  Job  Corps  will  help  the 
applicant  overcome  his  problem  where  he  has  a  history  of  serious 
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and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delin¬ 
quent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations. 

Section  105(b).  Permits  the  enrollment  of  applicants  on  probation 
or  parole  where  the  applicant’s  release  from  the  supervision  of  proba¬ 
tion  or  parole  officials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
to  the  Director  and  will  not  violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations. 

Section  106(a).  Limits  Job  Corps  enrollment  to  2  years  except  as 
the  Director  may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

Section  106(b).  Provides  that  Job  Corps  enrollment  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  his  military  obligations. 

Section  106(c).  Provides  a  form  of  oath  or  affirmation  for  each 
enrollee. 

Section  106(d).  Provides  that  each  enrollee  be  assigned  to  a  center 
closest  to  his  residence  taking  into  account  current  vacancies  and 
requirements  for  efficient  program  operation. 

Section  107(a).  Describes  the  different  kinds  of  Job  Corps  centers 
including  conservation  centers  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas 
and  provides,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  assistance,  programs 
focused  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  development  of 
community  projects;  men’s  training  centers,  to  be  located  in  urban 
or  rural  areas  and  provide  programs  which  include  training  for  youth 
who  can  be  expected  to  engage  successfully  in  training  for  specific 
types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment;  and  women’s  training 
centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and  provide 
training  and  other  activities  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and 
potentialities  of  young  women. 

Section  107(b).  Requires  that  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  offer  education  and  vocational  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  supportive  services  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  enrollees 
in  programs  described  in  part  B  of  title  I. 

Section  108(a).  Requires  that  Job  Corps  center  programs  provide 
each  enrollee  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  planned 
avocational  and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation,  and 
development  and  counseling.  Enrollees  are  to  participate  in  center 
work  activities  so  as  to  increase  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  discipline. 

Section  108(b).  Permits  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training 
through  local  institutions  which  can  provide  training  at  comparable 
costs  and  equivalent  in  quality. 

Section  108(c).  Permits  enrollees  to  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  with  the  concurrency  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Section  108(d).  Requires  the  director  to  assure  that  Job  Corps 
activities  do  not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts. 

Section  109(a).  Permits  the  director  to  provide  enrollees  with 
personal  travel  and  leave  allowances,  quarters,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  and  other 
expenses  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allow¬ 
ances  may  be  paid  to  enrollees  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month 
during  the  first  6  months  of  their  participation  in  the  program  and 
not  to  exceed  $65  per  month  thereafter.  Allowances  in  excess  of  $35 
per  month  but  not  exceeding  $65  may,  however,  be  provided  from 
the  beginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  he  is  expected  to  com- 
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plete  training  in  less  than  6  months.  Allowances  must  be  graduated 
up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  continued  participation  in 
the  program  and  may  be  reduced  in  appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary 
measure. 

Section  109(b).  Requires  the  director  to  prescribe  rules  governing 
enrollees’  leave  and  prohibits  the  director,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
from  assuming  transportation  costs  connected  with  an  enrollee’s 
leave  where  the  enrollee  has  not  completed  at  least  6  months’  service 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

Section  109(c).  Provides  each  enrollee  with  a  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  Job  Corps  participation. 
An  enrollee,  however,  is  not  entitled  to  that  portion  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  which  is  not  paid  to  his  dependents  under  section 
109(d)  unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  for  6  months,  except 
where  an  enrollee  has  remained  in  the  program  for  3  months  and  is 
expected  to  complete  his  training  in  less  than  6  months.  The  Director 
is  permitted  to  advance  an  enrollee’s  readjustment  allowance  to  meet 
extraordinary  financial  obligations  incurred  by  the  enrollee. 

Section  109(d).  Permits  up  to  $25  per  month  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  to  be  paid  during  an  enrollee’s  service  directly  to  his  spouse, 
child,  or  other  dependent  relative. 

Section  110(a).  Requires  that  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
be  provided  and  strictly  enforced  in  Job  Corps  centers.  Requires 
dismissal  from  the  Corps  or  transfer  to  another  location  where  an 
enrollee’s  retention  in  the  Corps  or  in  the  particular  center  will 
jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrolless. 

Section  110(b).  Requires  that  individual  Job  Corps  center  directors 
be  given  full  authority  to  take  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including  dismissal  from  the  Corps  subject  to  appeal  procedures  to 
higher  authority. 

Section  111.  Requires  the  director  to  encourage  and  cooperate  in 
activities  to  establish  mutually  beneficial  relationships  between  Job 
Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or  nearby  communities. 

Section  112(a).  Requires  that  the  director  provide  testing  and 
counseling  of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals. 

Section  112(b).  Requires  the  testing  and  counseling  of  each  enrollee 
prior  to  termination  and  that  the  director  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job 
in  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed  or  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  further  training  or  education.  Also  requires  the 
director  to  utilize  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Section  112(c).  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  the 
status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs  for 
further  education,  training  and  counseling  are  met. 

Section  112(d).  Requires  that  an  enrollee’s  pertinent  records  includ¬ 
ing  counseling  and  testing  data  be  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Section  112(e).  Provides  for  the  payment  of  an  enrollee’s  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  at  the  public  employment  service  office  nearest  to 
his  home  or  to  the  community  in  which  he  intends  to  reside  after 
termination  of  training.  The  public  employment  service  office  is  to 
maintain  records  on  former  enrollees  including  information  as  to  the 
number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  declined  help  in  finding  a  job, 
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the  number  successfully  placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  and 
training,  the  number  found  to  require  further  training  before  being 
placed  in  jobs,  the  types  of  training  programs  in  which  they  partici¬ 
pated,  and  the  number  of  enrollees  found  to  require  further  remedial 
or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  training  programs  together 
with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which  former  enrollees 
are  found  unqualified  for  enrollment.  The  director  may  use  the  services 
of  other  public  or  private  organizations  to  make  payment  of  the  read¬ 
justment  allowance  and  maintain  similar  records  as  those  required 
to  be  maintained  by  the  public  employment  service  offices.  In  the 
case  of  enrollees  placed  in  jobs  prior  to  termination  the  director  must 
maintain  records  on  placement  and  follow-up. 

Section  113(a ).  Requires  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  directly  or  through  independent  contracts, 
including  consultation  with  other  agencies  to  compare  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  and  other  programs.  The  evaluation  must 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of 
residential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of 
combination  residential  and  nonresidential  components,  from  the  use 
of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments  and  from  the 
use  of  different  types  of  program  sponsors.  The  evaluation  must 
include  comparisons  with  control  groups  composed  of  persons  not 
participating  in  the  Job  Corps.  Job  Corps  participants’  opinions  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  must  also  be  obtained 
and  information  must  be  obtained  from  enrollees  at  appropriate 
intervals  following  their  Job  Corps  training.  Evaluation  results 
must  be  published  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Section  113(b).  Provides  for  experimental  or  research  projects 
including  combined  residential,  nonresidential  projects  and  for  pilot 
projects  to  develop  ways  of  better  using  facilities  and  of  encouraging 
more  rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  to  permit 
shorter  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps,  of  lowering  transportation 
costs  and  of  otherwise  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
The  Director  is  also  permitted  to  conduct  pilot  projects  involving 
youth  having  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons 
or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
behavioral  aberrations.  Actions  taken  under  this  section,  including 
progress  made  in  connection  with  combined  residential  and  non¬ 
residential  projects  must  be  reported  to  the  Congress  annually. 

Section  113(c).  Requires  the  Director  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  educational  agencies  establishing  and  operating  model 
community  vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers  to  be 
centrally  located  in  urban  areas  having  high  dropout  rates,  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  youths  and  a  need  for  such  school  and 
center.  The  project  must  include  a  job  survey  of  the  area,  a  training 
program  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  job  market  as  projected  by  the 
survey  and  the  establishment  of  a  community  advisory  committee. 
Arrangements  must  also  be  worked  out  with  schools  in  the  area 
and  the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization  of 
the  center  both  during  school  and  after  school  hours. 

Section  114(a).  Facilitates  State  participation  in  the  Job  Corps 
program  including  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  State  laws,  standards  of 
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enrollee  conduct  and  discipline  and  the  development  of  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  other  activities  for  enrollees. 

Section  114(b).  Authorizes  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  State-operated  programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

Section  114(c).  Requires  the  submission  of  a  plan  setting  forth  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  center  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  center  is  to  be  located  and  gives  the  Governor  a 
veto  over  such  plan. 

Section  115(a).  Provides,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  are  not  to  be  considered  Federal  employees  or 
subject  to  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment  including  those  re¬ 
garding  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits.  The  three  enumerated 
exceptions  relate  to  services  performed  by  enrollees  for  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Social  Security  Act,  compensation  for 
work  injuries,  and  tort  claims  against  the  United  States. 

Section  115(b).  Permits  adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from  Job  Corps  operations  in 
amount  not  exceeding  $500  when  such  a  claim  is  a  proper  charge 
against  the  United  States  and  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Section  115(c).  Provides  that  personnel  of  the  uniform  services 
assigned  to  duty  for  support  of  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in 
computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
services. 

Section  116(a).  Limits  Job  Corps  enrollment  during  fiscal  year  1968 
to  45,000  enrollees. 

Section  116(b).  Requires  that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  residents  receiving  training 
be  women. 

Section  116(c).  Limits  the  direct  operating  cost  of  Job  Corps  centers 
in  operation  for  more  than  9  months  to  a  maximum  of  $7,300  per 
enrollee. 

Section  116(d).  Provides  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals  and 
data  relating  to  Job  Corps  centers  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  117(a).  Prohibits  inquiries  concerning  the  political  affiliation 
or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  and  requires  that  all  disclosures  concerning 
such  matters  be  ignored,  except  as  to  membership  in  political  parties 
or  organizations  which  constitute  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  employment.  Prohibits  discrimination  by  any  Government 
employee  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  because  of 
his  political  affiliations  or  beliefs. 

Section  117(b).  Prohibits  officers,  employees  and  enrollees  of  the 
Job  Corps  from  taking  any  active  part  in  political  management  or 
campaigns  except  as  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute.  Prohibits 
such  persons  from  using  their  official  position  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  effecting  the  result  thereof, 
although  all  such  persons  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose 
and  to  express  in  their  private  capacities  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates. 

Section  117(c).  Provides  for  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation 
to  an  officer,  employee  or  an  enrollee  who  violates  the  foregoing  pro- 
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visions  and  for  certification  of  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific 
instructions  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  discipline  or  dis¬ 
missal  or  other  corrective  action  to  be  taken. 

Section  102.  Work  and  Training  Programs 

Section  102  of  the  bill  amends  part  B  of  title  I,  Work  and  Training 
for  Youth  and  Adults. 

Section  120.  States  the  purpose  of  part  B  to  provide  useful  work  and 
training  opportunities  with  related  services  and  assistance  to  assist 
low-  income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  education  and  to  help 
unemployed  or  low-income  youths  and  adults  to  obtain  and  hold 
regular  competitive  employment  with  maximum  opportunities  for 
local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which  respond  to  local  needs 
and  problems.  Emphasizes  a  comprehensive  approach,  including  pro 
grams  using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  low  income.  _ 

Section  121(a).  Requires  the  director  to  designate  community 
program  areas  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  work  and  training  programs.  _  . 

Section  121(b).  Defines  a  community  to  be  a  city,  county,  multicity, 
or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation  or  a  neighborhood  or  other 
area  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the 
commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program.  Also  requires  the  director  to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agency  heads  regarding  related  programs  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning 
purposes.  .  .  . 

Section  121(c).  States  that  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  must  seek  to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  -of 
services  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment,  and  provide 
a  systematic  approach  to  planning  and  implementation  including  the 
linkage  of  relevant  components  with  one  another  and  with  other 
public  and  private  programs. 

Section  122(a).  Provides  for  the  designation  of  a  prime  sponsor 
which  may  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  to  receive  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training  program  funds.  The  prime  sponsor  must  be 
capable  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating  and  evaluating  a 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

Section  122(b).  The  prime  sponsor  is  to  be  the  community  action 
agency  unless  an  alternative  prime  sponsor  is  likely  to  have  greater 
capability  in  planning  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program. 

Section  122(c).  The  prime  sponsor  must  provide  for  participation 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
programs. 

Section  122(d).  Encourages  the  prime  sponsor  to  use  public  and 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  components  including  delegate  agencies  governed  with  the 
participation  of  the  poor,  educational  institutions,  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  service,  health,  welfare,  training  and  other  organizations. 

Section  122(e).  Requires  that  the  prime  sponsor  and  delegate 
agencies  provide  for  resident  participation  in  the  planning,  conduct 
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and  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  and 
its  components.  Residents  must  also  be  provided  maximum  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  programs. 

Section  122(f).  Requires  the  director  to  assure  administrative, 
accounting,  personnel  and  evaluation  standards  and  procedures. 

Section  123(a).  Authorizes  financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  or  components 
of  such  programs  for  the  following  eligible  activities: 

(1)  Programs  providing  paTt-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training  and  useful  work  experience  for  low-income  students  in 
the  9th  through  12th  grades  and  who  need  earnings  to  permit 
them  to  resume  or  maintain  their  attendance  in  school  (in¬ 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps). 

(2)  Programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  age  16  and  over  with  useful  work  and  training 
to  assist  them  to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  potential 
and  to  retain  regular  competitive  employment  (expanded 
N.Y.C.). 

(3)  Programs  to  provide  work  activities  for  the  chronically 
unemployed  poor  with  poor  employment  prospects  who  are 
unable  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment  opportunity  or  other¬ 
wise  to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  training  assistance 
under  other  programs.  Such  programs  must  enable  participants 
to  participate  in  projects  involving  community  betterment  or 
beautification  including  activities  contributing  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  conservation  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands  (Nelson  amend¬ 
ment). 

(4)  Programs  which  provide  unemployed  or  low-income  persons 
with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities  including  new  types  of 
careers  in  activities  improving  the  physical,  social,  economic  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  served  in  such  fields  as 
health,  education,  welfare,  redevelopment  and  public  safety 
(Scheuer  amendment) . 

(5)  Programs  concentrating  work  and  training  resources  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  which  are  focused  to  assure  that  work 
and  training  opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most  severely 
disadvantaged  and  which  are  supported  by  specific  commitments 
of  cooperation  from  private  and  public  employers  (concentrated 
employment  program). 

(6)  Supportive  and  follow-up  services  including  health  serv¬ 
ices,  counseling,  day  care,  transportation  assistance  and  other 
necessary  assistance. 

(7)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service 
units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling  and  placement  services 
conveniently  located  in  areas  served. 

(8)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employers  to 
train  or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  including 
arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to  employers 
when  an  employee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  of 
on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of 
employer-recruiter  costs  in  areas  served  and  payments  for  the 
provision  of  transportation  to  and  from  work.  In  making  reim¬ 
bursements  to  employers  the  Director  must  assure  that  wages 
paid  employees  are  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
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(9)  Means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating  and  evalu¬ 
ating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

Section  128(b).  Requires  that  by  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training 
programs  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  and  that  financial  assistance  for  such  components  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  director  grants  an  extension  of 
time  or  exercises  his  authority  under  section  123(c).  Also  requires 
that  the  work  and  training  components  of  the  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram  (title  V  of  the  act),  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  linked 
to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

Section  128(c).  Permits  the  director  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  organizations  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out  component 
programs  when,  after  considering  the  views  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if 
any,  the  director  determines  that  such  assistance  would  enhance 
program  effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and 
would  serve  purposes  of  title  I. 

Section  124(a).  Prohibits  financial  assistance  for  programs  unless 
the  following  specified  special  conditions  are  met: 

(1)  No  participants  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving 
political  parties  or  activities  related  to  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship. 

(2)  The  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(3)  Rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work  training  and  education 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant. 

(4)  The  program  will  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

Section  124(b).  For  programs  providing  work  and  training  related 
to  physical  improvements,  preference  must  be  given  to  improvements 
used  by  low-income  persons  or  families  dr  which  will  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  areas  served. 

Section  124(c).  Programs  must  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employment  and 
occupational  advancement. 

Section  124(d).  Projects  must  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible 
use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  training 
and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Section  125(a).  Requires  that  program  participants  be  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  and  provides  that  the  Director  in  consultation 
with  the  Social  Security  Administrator  shall  establish  criteria  for  low 
income  taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm- 
nonfarm  differences  and  other  relevant  factors.  A  person  is  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 

Section  125(b) .  Requires  that  participants  be  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  125(c).  Participants  are  not  to  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
or  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

Section  126.  Provides  that  programs  under  part  B  be  designed  to 
deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment  among  the  elderly 
and  requires  that  the  Director  encourage  the  employment  of  such 
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persons  as  regular,  part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component 
programs. 

Section  127(a).  Authorizes  the  conduct  of  pilot  projects  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  further  the  objectives  of  part  B.  Such  projects 
may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 

Section  127(b).  Requires  that  the  Director  undertake  pilot  projects 
designed  to  encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  private  em¬ 
ployers  in  work  and  training  programs. 

Section  127(c).  Requires  that  the  Director  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  pilot  projects  from  the  prime  sponsor  before  approval 
of  the  project. 

Section  128.  Authorizes  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  for 
the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of  programs  and  the  making  of 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  programs  under  parts  B  and  D  of  title  I.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  section  the  Director  must  give  special  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

Section  129.  Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  training  with  emphasis 
upon  such  services  to  rural  areas,  to  assist  in  coordinating  State 
activities  relating  to  part  B,  to  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  where  a  prime  sponsor  is  not  yet  established,  and  to 
provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on  State  projects  and  in 
State  agencies. 

Section  130.  Requires  that  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  title  I  that  the  Director 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  percent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
123(a)(5)  (the  concentrated  employment  program).  Not  more  than 
12%  percent  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State.  Remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  section  123  may  be  distributed  under  criteria  established  by 
the  Director  which  are  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  among  the  States.  Developing  such  criteria,  the  Director 
must  consider  such  factors  as  population  ratios,  unemployment,  and 
family  income  levels. 

Section  131.  Limits  Federal  financial  assistance  to  programs  under 
part  B  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  programs,  giving  the  Director 
discretion  to  exceed  such  percentage  where  he  determines  it  necessary 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  B.  Non-Federal  contributions 
may  be  cash  or  in  kind.  If  a  community’s  non-Federal  contribution 
under  title  I  exceeds  its  10-percent  matching  requirement,  the  excess 
may  be  used  to  meet  its  matching  requirements  under  title  II,  auth¬ 
orizing  community  action  programs. 

Section  132(a).  Requires  the  Director  to  develop  and  implement 
a  program  data  system  with  other  similar  Federal  data  systems.- 

Section  132(b).  Requires  that  the  Director  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  under  part  B  including  program  effectiveness, 
their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms 
for  the  delivery  of  services.  The  Director  must  arrange  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  the  opinions  of  program  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program.  The  evaluation  shall  include  comparisons 
with  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in 
comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  and  shall  seek  to  develop 
comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  programs  and 
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related  programs  under  other  acts.  The  Director  may  contract  for 
independent  evaluations  and  the  results  of  evaluations  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Section  132(c).  Requires  that  the  Director  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  and  that  such 
standards  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  part  B. 

Section  103.  Special  Impact  Programs 

Section  103  of  the  bill  amends  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

Section  150.  Provides  that  the  purpose  of  part  B  is  to  establish 
special  programs  directed  to  the  solution  of  critical  problems  existing 
in  particular  communities  or  neighborhoods  within  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and  rural  areas 
having  substantial  outmigration  to  eligible  urban  areas  and  which  are 
of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such 
communities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  de¬ 
pendency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions. 

Section  151.  Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private 
agencies  for  programs  which  must  be  restricted  in  number  so  that  each 
is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  on  the 
areas  served.  Programs  may  include  economic  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  programs  including  those  which  provide  financial  and  other 
incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  residents  of  such  areas,  com¬ 
munity  development  activities  which  create  new  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  activities  and  contribute  to  an  improved  living  environment, 
and  manpower  training  programs  which  support  and  complement 
economic  business  and  community  development  programs,  including 
activities  described  in  part  B  of  title  I. 

Section  152(a).  Requires  that  before  providing  financial  assistance 
the  Director  determines  that  projects  and  facilities  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  be  located  in  the  area  served;  that  projects  will  promote 
the  development  of  entreprenurial  and  management  skills  and  the 
ownership  or  participation  in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses  by 
residents  of  the  area  served;  that  projects  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their 
inclusion  on  programs,  boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or  other 
means;  that  tne  program  be  coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
act,  the  Model  Cities  Act,  and  other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and 
human  resources;  that  the  requirements  of  subsections  122(f)  and 
124(a)  of  the  act  are  met;  and  that  preference  be  given  to  the  residents 
of  the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and  training  opportunities. 

Section  152(b).  Prohibits  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from  one  location  to  another 
if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location. 

Section  152(c).  Provides  that  the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
areas  served  by  the  special  impact  program  for  related  purposes  under 
this  act  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute  funds  authorized  bv 
part  B. 

Section  152(d).  Requires  that  the  Director  reserve  not  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  title  I  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  B. 
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Section  153(a).  Requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  take  steps  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
assure  the  availability  of  land  for  business  location  and  expansion. 

Section  153  ( b ).  Provides  that  assisted  areas  be  deemed  redevelop¬ 
ment  areas  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  that  such  areas  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that  act. 

Section  153(c).  Requires  the  Director  to  take  steps  to  assure  that 
contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  with  Federal  funds  are 
placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  part  D. 

Section  15J).  Requires  a  thorough  evaluation  of  program  effective¬ 
ness  to  be  conducted  by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the 
Director  may  designate  and  permits  the  payment  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  such  evaluation. 

Section  155.  Provides  that  Federal  grants  for  programs  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  cost  unless  the  Director  determines  that  grants  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  part  B.  Non-Fed eral  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Where 
capital  investment  is  required  under  contract  with  a  private  profit¬ 
making  organization  the  Federal  share  of  such  capital  investment  shall 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

Section  104 •  Community  Acting  Program  Amendments 

Section  104  of  the  bill  amends  title  II  of  the  act — “Urban  and  Rural 
Community  Action  Programs.” 

Section  201.  Restates  the  purpose  of  title  II  to  assist  communities 
in  opening  opportunities  which  enable  low-income  persons  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

Section  202(a).  Requires  that  communities  be  encouraged  and  aided 
to  plan  and  conduct  community  action  programs  which  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  to: 

(1)  Provide  services  and  assistance  including  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  enable  low-income  persons  to  achieve  economic 
independence,  improve  their  living  conditions,  and  increase  their 
participation  in  community  activities. 

(2)  Stimulate  agencies  and  institutions  which  provide  services 
to  low-income  persons  to  expand,  modify,  and  improve  their 
programs. 

(3)  Mobilize,  utilize,  and  coordinate  relevant  public  and  private 
resources. 

Section  202(b).  Requires  the  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  conduct,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  all  community  action 
program  components.  Also  requires  that  there  be  maximum  emphasis 
on  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 

Section  210.  Requires  that  the  Director  encourage  the  formation  of 
community  action  agencies  which  may  be  either  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  The  community  action  agency  shall  be  responsible 
for  and  must  be  capable  of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  a  community  action  program.  It  shall  serve  as  the  prime 
sponsor  for  financial  assistance  under  title  II  and  must  have  adequate 
authority  to  administer  funds,  transfer  and  delegate  funds  to  other 
agencies,  and  contract  with  public  or  private  organizations. 
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Section  211.  Defines  a  community  as  a  city,  county,  multicity  or 
multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation  or  a  neighborhood  or  other 
area  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the 
commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  program. 
Also  requires  that  the  Director  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  related  programs  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning 
purposes. 

Section  212.  Provides  that  a  statewide  or  regional  agency  may  be  a 
community  action  agency  in  rural  areas  or  smaller  communities 
until  a  satisfactory  community  action  agency  is  established.  Such 
statewide  or  regional  agencies  must  operate  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tions  201,  202’,  and  213. 

Section  213(a).  Provides  that  a  community  action  agency  shall  be 
governed  by  a  board  which  is  broadly  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  which  is  organized  to  provide  for  the  membership  of 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Section  213(b).  Requires  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  governing  board  be  persons  selected  by  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Also  requires  that  each  community 
action  agency  establish  procedures  to  give  appropriate  representation 
to  poor  persons  living  in  poverty-concentrated  neighborhoods  and 
other  poor  persons  including  the  elderly  and  rural  residents  living 
outside  such  neighborhoods.  All  members  of  the  governing  board 
selected  to  represent  specific  geographic  areas  must  reside  in  such 
areas. 

Section  213(c).  Requires  community  action  agencies  to  establish 
procedures  whereby  community  agencies  and  representative  groups 
of  the  poor  may  petition  the  board  for  adequate  representation. 

Section  214(a).  Empowers  the  community  action  agency  governing 
board  to  establish  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fiscal  controls, 
approve  overall  plans,  adopt  and  enforce  program  policies,  and 
approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance,  and  provide  for  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  its  components. 

Section  214(b).  Requires  that  each  community  action  agency  pro¬ 
vide  for  reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  local 
groups. 

Section  215(a).  Encourages  community  action  agencies  to  make  use 
of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  program  components.  Such  agencies 
shall  consist  of  neighborhood-based  organizations  which  shall  be 
encouraged  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  the  governing  board  composed 
of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the  groups  served  or  other 
delegate  agencies  which  must  establish  procedures  so  that  such 
persons  are  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting 
their  interests.  Delegate  agencies  may  be  public  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions  and  each  such  agency  must  be  capable  of  conducting  programs, 
have  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fiscal  controls  and  provide 
reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records,  and  other  information. 

Section  215(b).  Encourages  the  establishment  of  housing  develop¬ 
ment  and  services  organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  focus  on 
housing  needs  or  low-income  families  and  individuals.  Such  organi¬ 
zations  may  be  nonprofit  housing  development  corporations  and  may 
become  sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  programs  of  specialized 
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housing  agencies  but  may  not  insure  mortages  or  duplicate  the  long¬ 
term  capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now  administered  by 
specialized  housing  agencies. 

Section  220(a).  Authorizes  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  for  community  action  programs  and 
components.  Components  may  involve  national  emphasis  program 
activities  under  section  221  and  other  activities  including  those  which 
are  designed  to  assist  participants  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful 
employment,  attain  an  adequate  education,  make  better  use  of  avail¬ 
able  income,  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing,  undertake 
family  planning,  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  ad¬ 
diction,  alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics,  obtain  emergency  assistance  through  loans  or  grants  to 
meet  immediate  and  urgent  individual  and  family  needs,  remove 
obstacles  and  solve  personnel  and  family  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency,  achieve  greater  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  and  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use 
of  other  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  director 
may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency. 

Section  220(b).  Requires  that  after  July  1,  1968,  each  community 
action  agency  adopt  a  systematic  approach  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  title  II  and  to  utilization  of  funds.  Such  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  must  encompass  a  planning  and  implementation  process 
seeking  to  identify  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty,  seeking  to 
mobilize  and  coordinate  public  and  private  resources,  establishing 
program  priorities,  linking  program  components  with  one  another  and 
with  other  relevant  programs,  and  providing  for  evaluation.  The 
director  may  extend  the  time  for  this  requirement  to  take  into  account 
the  length  of  time  the  program  has  been  in  operation. 

Section  220(c).  Encourage(s)  the  Director  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  agencies  other  than  community  action  agencies  to  carry  out 
Drogram  components  when,  after  considering  the  views  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  parti¬ 
cipation  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  title  II. 

Section  220(d).  Requires  that  50  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  title  II  be  used  to  finance  component  programs 
under  sections  220  and  221  (authorizing  national  emphasis  programs) 
which  are  locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  community  needs. 

Section  220(e).  Prohibits  the  Director  from  establishing  binding 
national  priorities  on  funds  authorized  by  this  section  but  requires 
the  director  to  review  each  application  for  financial  assistance  on  its 
merits.  Requires  that  the  director,  before  extending  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the  community 
and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  effective  programs. 

Section  221(a).  Permits  the  reservation  of  funds  and  authorizes 
financial  assistance  for  national  emphasis  programs.  Such  financial 
assistance  must  be  provided  through  the  community  action  agency 
except  as  otherwise  provided  with  respect  to  the  Upward-Bound 
program  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  director’s  independent  funding 
authority  under  section  220(c),  unless  the  community  action  agency 
chooses  not  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  fails  to  demonstrate 
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affirmatively  its  capability  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  or  does 
not  exist  in  the  area  served.  Community  action  agencies  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  maximum  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  operate  national 
emphasis  programs. 

Section  221(b).  This  section  describes  the  following  seven  national 
emphasis  programs : 

(1)  Headstart — focused  upon  children  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  which  will  provide 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  education,  social  and  other 
services  together  with  appropriate  activities  to  encourage  parent 
participation  and  permit  the  effective  use  of  parent  services. 

(2)  Follow-Through — focused  upon  children  in  kindergarten 
or  elementary  school  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar 
programs  and  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  services  and 
parent  participation  activities  as  in  the  Headstart  program. 

(3)  A  legal  services  program — providing  legal  advice,  repre¬ 
sentation,  counseling  education  and  other  legal  services.  Such 
projects  must  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of 
a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with  legal  professional 
standards.  Principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  area  must  be 
consulted  and  their  comments  and  recommendations  considered 
before  projects  are  approved  or  funded. 

(4)  A  comprehensive  health  services  program — focused  upon 
urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
poverty  as  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
Such  projects  shall  be  designed  to  make  possible  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  health  services,  to  assure  that  such  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  low-income  area  residents  and  furnished 
in  a  manner  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  for  the  comprehensive  health 
services  program  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects.  Before  funding  projects  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  local  medical  associations 
and  health  agencies  must  be  considered.  Comprehensive  health 
programs  may  also  include  projects  designed  to  develop  knowledge 
or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  Such 
projects  must  encourage  health  professionals  to  direct  their 
talents  and  energies  toward  providing  health  services  for  the 
poor. 

(5)  Upward  Bound — designed  to  generate  the  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  education  beyond  high  school.  Financial 
assistance  for  Upward  Bound  projects  may  be  provided  directly 
to  higher  education  institutions  but  must  be  closely  coordinated 
with  community  action  agency  activities. 

(6)  Project  Find— designed  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor  over  the  age  of  60  in  areas  such  as  referral  to 
existing  health,  welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal  and  con¬ 
sumer  assistance,  recreation  and  other  services,  stimulation  of 
additional  services,  provision  of  employment  and  volunteer 
opportunities,  increased  participation  in  community  activities 
and  programs,  the  development  of  all-season  recreation  centers 
and  other  activities. 

(7)  A  family  planning  program — to  provide  assistance  and 
services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family 
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planning  including  the  provision  of  information,  medical  assist¬ 
ance  and  supplies.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  are 
required  to  coordinate  and  exchange  information  concerning 
family  planning  projects  under  them  respective  jurisdictions. 

Section  221  (c).  Authorizes  training  research  and  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  national  emphasis  programs. 

Section  222.  Requires  that  residents  of  the  areas  and  im embers  of 
the  groups  served  be  provided  maximum  employment  opportunity  in 
the  conduct  of  all  component  community  action  programs.  Also  en¬ 
courages  the  Director  to  employ  persons  55  years  and  older  as  regular, 
part  time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

Section  223.  Encourages  the  development  of  neighborhood  centers 
designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of  needed  services  in  such  fields 
as  health,  education,  manpower,  child  and  economic  development, 
housing,  legal,  recreation,  and  social  services.  Such  centers  must  be 
organized  to  promote  maximum  participation  of  neighborhood  resi¬ 
dents  in  planning,  policymaking,  administration,  and  operation  and 
they  must  be  responsive  to  neighborhood  needs  and  fully  adapted  to 
neighborhood  conditions. 

Section  224(a).  Permits  the  allotment  of  not  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  financial  assistance  under 
title  II  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Also  permits  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  such  sums  for  allotment  in 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The  remaining 
sums  will  be  alloted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  the  average  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  and  the  relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  com¬ 
pared  to  all  States.  Unneeded  allotments  may  be  reallotted  by  the 
Director. 

Section  224(b).  Authorizes  the  separate  allotment  of  funds  for 
national  emphasis  programs  except  Headstart  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  in  section  224(a)  or  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  determined  by  the  Director  which  will  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds,  provided  that  no  more  than  12)^  percent  of  the 
funds  for  any  one  program  is  used  in  any  one  State. 

Section  224(c).  Limits  Federal  financial  assistance  in  community 
action  agencies  to  90  percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  assisted  programs 
with  limited  authority  in  the  Director  to  exceed  such  percentage. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  cash  or  in  kind  and  excess  com¬ 
munity  matching  may  be  used  to  meet  the  local  matching  requirement 
under  section  131. 

Section  224(d).  Prohibits  the  approval  of  program  assistance  unless 
the  Director  is  satisfied  that  services  provided  will  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  services  previously  provided  without 
Federal  assistance;  that  in-school  educational  services  previously  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  expanded  and  adapted  through  the  use  of  the  agency 
already  providing  such  services  where  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
purposes  of  assistance  to  be  extended  under  the  title  will  be  more 
effectively  met;  and  that  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  will  not  be  diminished  to  provide  State 
matching. 
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Section  280.  Authorizes  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
communities  in  planning,  conducting,  administering  and  evaluating 
programs,  and  for  the  training  of  personnel  needed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  title. 

Section  231(a).  Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities  and  local 
agencies,  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  the  title, 
to  assist  the  Director  in  developing  programs,  promoting  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  States  and  State  agencies,  and  to  assist  the  Director  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  in  identifying  problems  that 
operate  to  impede  State  level  coordination  of  programs. 

Section  231(b).  Preference  is  given  to  programs  and  activities  ad¬ 
ministered  by  State  agencies  assisted  under  section  231(a). 

Section  281  (c) .  Authorizes  agreements  with  States  and  State  agencies 
pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  in 
providing  financial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  specific  projects  involving  the  common  or  joint  use  of 
State  funds  and  title  II  funds. 

Section  281(d).  Requires  submission  of  all  plans  for  assistance  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  assistance  will  be  provided 
and  prohibits  the  approval  of  funding  of  programs  if  disapproved  by 
the  Governor  within  30  days  of  such  submission  unless  such  disap¬ 
proval  is  overridden  by  the  Director.  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education. 

Section  232(a).  Authorizes  financial  assistance  for  pilot  projects 
conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  designed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  to  aid  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  title  II.  Also  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  research. 

Section  282(b).  Requires  that  the  views  of  the  local  community 
action  agency  be  solicited  and  considered  before  approval  of  any 
pilot  projects  in  its  community. 

Section  282(c).  Requires  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  pilot 
projects  to  aid  the  elderly,  focus  on  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  and 
develop  new  techniques  and  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction  or 
rehabilitate  narcotics  addicts,  and  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
private  for  profit  organizations. 

Section  232(e).  Requires  that  the  Director  establish  an  overall  plan 
to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  projects  and  the  use  of  all  research 
under  title  II.  The  plan  must  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
and  priorities  among  such  objectives  and  the  Director  must  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  to  minimize  duplication  among  similar 
activities  or  projects.  A  description  of  the  plan,  activities  subject  to 
the  plan,  and  findings  derived  from  those  activities  together  with  a 
statement  indicating  the  time  and  manner  which  the  benefits  of  those 
activities  are  expected  to  be  realized  must  be  included  as  part  of  the 
Director’s  annual  report. 

Section  232(f).  Limits  the  funding  of  pilot  and  research  programs 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  title  II. 

Section  238(a).  Requires  the  continuing  evaluation  of  community 
action  programs  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanism 
for  the  delivery  of  services.  Such  evaluations  must  include  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
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pated  in  community  action  programs.  The  Director  may  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  and  must  arrange  for  the  obtaining  of 
participants’  opinions  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
programs.  Evaluation  results  must  be  included  in  the  Director’s 
annual  report. 

Section  233(b).  The  Director  must  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  which  must  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance. 

Section  240(a).  Requires  the  establishment  of  criteria  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  that  in  establishing  such  equitable  distribution  the  Director 
consider  the  relative  number  of  low-income  families,  unemployed 
persons,  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis, 
school  dropouts,  adults  with  less  than  an  eight-grade  education, 
persons  rejected  from  military  service,  and  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  urban  as  opposed  to  rural  places. 

Section  240(b).  Requires  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the 
efforts  of  rural  community  action  programs  and  that  such  efforts  be 
described  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Section  241-  Requires  the  prescription  of  regulations  to  assure 
fiscal  responsibility,  adequate  internal  controls,  accounting  require¬ 
ments,  and  rules  governing  personnel  standards. 

Section  242(a).  Requires  the  making  of  a  preliminary  audit  survey 
reviewing  and  evaluating  accounting  systems  and  internal  manage¬ 
ment  controls  within  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  to  an  organization  or  an  agency. 

Section  242(b).  Requires  annual  audits  of  each  grant  or  contract 
followed  by  a  determination  of  whether  expenditures  incurred  must 
be  disallowed,  and  authorizes  the  recovery  of  sums  disallowed. 

Section  243.  Enumerates  the  following  six  special  limitations: 

(1)  Authorizes  a  reasonable  allowance  for°  attendance  at  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  governing  board  meetings  or  neighborhood 
council  or  committee  meetings  to  encourage  maximum  participa¬ 
tion  of  members  of  groups  and  residents  of  the  areas  served. 
Also  authorizes  the  reimbursement  of  expenses  connected  with 
such  meetings. 

(2)  Prohibits  officers  or  employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  from  serving  as  board,  council,  or  community  action 
agency  committee  members,  or  on  the  boards  of  delegate  agencies. 

(3)  Requires  that  the  Director  assure  that  family  planning 
services  are  available  to  all  low-income  individuals  meeting 
eligibility  criteria  established  by  the  community  action  agency 
and  requires  that  in  connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance 
no  individual  will  be  provided  information,  medical  supervision, 
or  supplies  inconsistent  with  his  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious 
beliefs,  and  that  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  such  services 
unless  they  are  voluntarily  requested. 

(4)  Prohibits  financial  assistance  under  title  II  to  provide 
general  or  curricular  aid  to  education  in  any  school  or  school 
system  other  than  for  special  health,  welfare,  remedial,  and  other 
noncurricular  services. 

(5)  Requires  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  programs 
making  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
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settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not 
in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

(6)  Requires  that  the  Director  make  maximum  use  of  the 
services  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  State  and  local 
education  agencies  in  extending  assistance  for  supplemental  edu¬ 
cational  services. 

Section  244.  Authorizes  the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  title  II 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Section  105(a).  Amendments  to  Title  III— Rural  Areas  Programs 

Section  105(a)  of  the  bill  changes  the  heading  of  part  A  to  read 
“Part  A — Rural  Loan  Program”  and  inserts  a  new  heading,  “Loans  to 
Families,”  before  section  302. 

Section  105(b) 

Section  105(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  301  of  the  act  to  restate  the 
purpose  of  the  rural  loan  programs  to  be  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of  loans 
to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their  income  and  living  standards. 

Section  105(c) 

Section  105(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  302(a)  of  the  act  to  insert 
the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”. 

Section  105(d) 

Section  105(d)  of  the  bill  transfers  section  606  of  the  act  to  title  III 
as  section  306. 

Section  105(e).  Amendments  to  Title  III,  Part  B,  Migrant  Program 

Section  105(e)  of  the  bill  amends  and  restates  the  migrant  program, 
part  B  of  title  III. 

Section  811.  States  the  purpose  of  part  B  to  assist  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve  their  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient 
life. 

Section  812(a).  Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies  and  nonprofit  institutions  and  cooperatives  to  carry  out 
migrant  assistance  programs. 

Section  312(b).  Authorizes  such  programs  to  include  projects  or 
activities  in  the  fields  of  day-care  for  children,  education,  health, 
improved  housing  and  sanitation,  including  the  provision  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  emergency  and  temporary  housing,  legal  advice  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  consumer  training  and  counseling,  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
creased  community  acceptance  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
and  their  families,  and  equipping  of  unskilled  migrant  workers  through 
education  and  training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  in  agricultural 
employment  brought  about  by  technological  advancement. 

Section  313(a).  Requires  maintenance  of  effort  as  a  condition  of 
financial  assistance.  .  . 

Section  318(b).  Requires  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activi¬ 
ties  providing  assistance  to  migrants  and  other  persons  served  under 
part  B. 

Section  814(a).  Authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  technical 
assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  required  to  implement  migrant 
assistance  programs. 
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Section  314(b).  Requires  the  Director  to  evaluate  migrant  workers 
projects  and  publish  the  results  of  such  evaluations  in  his  annual 
report. 

Section  106.  Amendment  to  Part  D  of  Title  III — Indemnity  Payments 
to  Dairy  Farmers 

Section  106  of  the  bill  extends  the  present  authority  contained  in 
section  331(c)  of  the  act  for  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

Section  107.  (a)  Amendments  to  Title  TV — Employment  and  Investment 
Incentives 

Section  107(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  401  of  the  act  by  striking 
out  “enterprises”  and  inserting  “enterprises  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  concerns  (1)  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  (2)  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals.” 

Section  107(b) 

Section  107(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  402(a)  of  the  act  in  several 
respects  to  assure  that  in  connection  with  loan  assistance,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  business 
concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  poverty,  and 
that  management  training  programs  are  of  sufficient  scope  and  dura¬ 
tion  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  individuals  served  to  de¬ 
velop  entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-sufficiency. 

Section  107(c) 

Section  107(c)  of  the  bill  deletes  the  first  subsection  402(b)  of  the 
act  which  is  replaced  by  a  new  section  406  of  the  act. 

Section  107(d) 

Section  107(d)  of  the  bill  renumbers  section  405  of  the  act  to  read 
“407”  and  includes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  authorized  to  carry 
out  programs  through  fiscal  year  1970.  This  section  of  the  bill  also 
strikes  out  section  404  and  inserts  new  sections  404,  405,  and  406  of  the 
act  which  provide  as  follows: 

Section  404 ■  Requires  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  assure  that  in  any  fiscal  year  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
loans  granted  small  business  concerns  are  located  in  urban  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals 
or  to  such  concerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The  Director 
and  the  SBA  are  to  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  “low  income”  as  it 
applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns.  Such  definition  need  not 
correspond  with  the  definition  of  “low  income”  as  used  elsewhere  in 
the  act. 

Section  405.  Prohibits  financial  assistance  which  would  be  used  in 
relocating  business  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  where 
such  relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location. 

Section  406(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  agencies  for  projects  to  provide 
technical  and  management  assistance  to  individuals  and  enterprises 
eligible  for  assistance  with  special  attention  to  small  businesses  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  poverty  concentration  and  small  businesses 
owned  by  low-income  individuals. 
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Section  406(b).  Authorizes  financial  assistance  for  projects  including 
planning,  research,  feasibility  studies  and  market  research,  identifica¬ 
tion  and  development  of  new  business  opportunities,  and  stimulation 
of  new  private  capital  resources,  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services, 
the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  services  agencies, 
including  trade  associations  and  cooperatives,  encouragement  of 
placement  contracts  by  major  businesses  with  small  business  concerns 
located  in  high  poverty  concentration  urban  areas,  and  the  furnishing 
of  business  counseling,  management  training,  legal  and  other  related 
services  with  special  emphasis  upon  management  training  programs 
using  the  resources  of  the  business  community,  including  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  management  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses. 

Section  406(c).  Requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  projects  promoting  the  ownership,  participation  in  owner¬ 
ship,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  urban 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  low-income  individuals, 
and  to  projects  planned  and  carried  out  with  a  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

Section  406(d).  Requires  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  services  be 
provided  in  a  location  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals  and  small 
businesses  served. 

Section  406(e).  Requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  take  steps 
to  assure  that  contracts,  subcontracts  and  deposits  are  placed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  title  IV. 

Section  406(f).  Requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  provide 
continuing  program  evaluation  and  that  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

Section  108(a).  Day  Care  Projects 

Section  108(a)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  part  B  to  title  V  of  the  act 
authorizing  financial  assistance  for  day  care  projects  as  follows: 

Section  521.  States  the  purpose  of  the  part  to  be  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families  or  from  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons 
in  order  to  enable  the  parents  or  relatives  of  such  children  to  undertake 
or  continue  vocational  training,  basic  education  or  gainful  employment. 

Section  522(a) .  Authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies 
to  pay  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  day  care  projects 
which  shall  provide  health,  education,  social  and  other  supportive 
services  as  may  be  needed.  Projects  costs  may  include  the  costs  of 
renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities  and  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to  supplement  day  care 
projects  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

Section  522(b).  Authorizes  the  Director  to  require  families  which 
are  not  low-income  families  to  make  payments  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
day  care  services  where  the  family’s  financial  condition  is,  or  becomes 
through  employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  such  payment 
appropriate. 

Section  522(c).  Requires  that  preference  be  given  to  projects 
providing  day  care  for  children  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to 
accept  employment  or  undertake  vocational  training  or  basic  education. 

Section  522(d).  Requires  that  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  coordinate  day  care  programs  under  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions  with  a  view  toward  establishing  common  program  standards 
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and  regulations  and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Preference  would  be  given  to  applicants  which  show 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  their  projects  and 
other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  served. 

Section  522(e).  Requires  the  thorough  evaluation  of  each  project 
with  a  view  toward  determining  the  extent  to  which  day  care  may 
have  increased  the  employment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
children  served,  may  have  reduced  the  cost  of  aid  and  services  to 
such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such  children  have  received  health 
and  educational  benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been 
coordinated  with  other  day  care  activities.  The  Director  may  pay  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  evaluations  and  a  report  on  the 
program  must  be  included  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Section  528(a).  Requires  that  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  take  necessary  steps  to  train  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals  in  day  care  projects  in  the  operation  of 
vocational  training,  work  experience,  and  basic  education  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  528(b).  Requires  that  preference  be  given  to  projects  in 
which  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  are  to  be  employed 
including  individuals  who  are  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  52J).  Authorizes  the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  this 
part  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Section  108(b) 

Changes  the  heading  of  title  V  of  the  act  to  read  “Work  Experience, 
Training,  and  Day  Care  Programs.” 

Section  108(c) 

Amends  title  V  to  insert  a  new  heading,  “Part  A — Work  Experience 
and  Training  Programs”  preceding  part  A  of  title  V. 

Section  108(d) 

Technical  amendment  changing  title  references  to  part  references 
in  relevant  section  of  part  A  title  V. 

Section  109(a).  Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and  Coor¬ 
dination 

Section  109(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  act  to  provide 
authority  for  five  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  authorizing  a  new  Assistant  Director  to  oversee  rural 
programs. 

Section  109(b) 

Section  109(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  604  of  the  act  to  require  that 
the  Director  prescribe  procedures  relating  to  appeals,  notice,  and  hear¬ 
ing  where  a  delegate  agency’s  application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or 
community  action  program  under  title  I-B  or  II  has  been  rejected  or 
not  acted  upon,  where  financial  assistance  is  suspended  under  titles 
I-B,  II,  and  III-B  for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  except  in  emergency  situations,  and  where  financial  assist¬ 
ance  is  denied  under  section  123,  220,  221,  or  312. 
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Section  109(c) 

Section  109(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  609  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
definitions  of  various  terms  used  in  the  act,  including  the  terms  “State/  ’ 
“financial  assistance,”  and  “permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

Section  109(d) 

Section  109(d)  of  the  bill  amends  section  610  of  the  act  relating  to 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor  to  state  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  the  act. 
Section  610  authorizes  the  Director  to  investigate  and  study  in  order 
to  develop  plans  for  the  participation  of  elderly  poor  in  economic 
opportunity  programs,  including  programs  for  providing  employment 
opportunities,  public  service  opportunities,  education,  and  other 
services  and  activities.  The  Director  is  also  required  to  maintain  a 
review  of  all  programs  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are 
given  adequate  consideration,  to  initiate  and  maintain  interagency 
liaison  respecting  the  elderly,  and  to  determine  and  recommend  to 
the  President  and  Congress  additional  programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 
The  Director  is  required  to  describe  the  implementation  of  section  610 
in  his  annual  report. 

Section  109(e) 

Section  109(e)  of  the  bill  renumbers  and  amends,  technically, 
section  610-1  of  the  act. 

Section  109(f) 

Section  109(f)  of  the  bill  provides  a  new  section  612  of  the  act 
which  authorizes  joint  Federal  agency  funding  of  programs  whereby 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  funds  advanced  to  a  community  action  or  other  agency 
assisted  under  the  act.  In  such  cases  the  local  matching  requirement 
would  be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  agency. 

Section  109(g) 

Section  109 (g)  of  the  bill  amends  section  616  of  the  act  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  provide  authority  and  the  Director  to  transfer 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated 
through  any  program  or  activity  to  other  programs  or  activities 
under  the  act  provided  that  no  such  transfer  will  increase  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

Section  109(h) 

Section  109(h)  of  the  bill  amends  the  act  by  inserting  a  new  part  B 
to  title  VI  relating  to  coordination  and  providing  as  follows: 

Section  630.  States  the  purpose  of  part  B  of  title  VI  to  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  provide  for  an  information 
center,  promote  better  coordination  among  all  programs  related  to  the 
act,  and  to  improve  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels 
of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  631(a).  Establishes  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Council  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  Director  of  OEO  and  the  heads  of  such  Federal  departments 
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and  agencies  and  such  presidential  assistants  and  other  Federal  officials 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  President  would 
designate  one  Council  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  each  member 
may  designate  an  alternate  to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his 
unavoidable  absence. 

Section  631(b).  Defines  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council  as  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
act,  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities,  resolving  differences  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  specific  actions  and  projects  designed  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  act. 

Section  631(c).  Requires  that  the  President  appoint  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Council  who  in  turn  would  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  to  assist  him  in  performance  of  his  duties. 
Also  authorizes  employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to  provide  temporary 
assistance. 

Section  631(d).  The  Council’s  activities  would,  to  the  extent  appro¬ 
priate,  be  described  in  the  Director’s  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 

Section  631(e).  Requires  the  reservation  of  sums  authorized  to  carry 
out  title  VI  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  631. 

Section  632.  Defines  the  coordination  responsibilities  of  the  Director 
as  including  special  studies  of  specific  coordination  problems,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluation  of  all  activities  under  the  act  with  a  view  toward 
identifying  coordination  problems,  and  the  preparation  of  a  5-year 
national  poverty  action  plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and  other 
governmental  expenditures  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  Nation 
within  alternative  periods  of  time.  Such  a  plan  would  include  estimates 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  relevent  programs  authorized  by  this 
and  other  acts  and  any  new  programs  which  may  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  poverty.  The  plan  would  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

Section  633(a).  Requires  that  other  Federal  agencies  cooperate 
with  the  Director  and  carry  out  their  programs  so  as  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  and  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  633(b).  Authorizes  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
and  the  Director  to  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply 
statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials. 

Section  633  (c) .  Authorizes  the  President  to  direct  that  programs  and 
functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  Federal  agencies,  be 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  act. 

Section  634 •  States  Federal  agencies’  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
encouraging  appropriate  combinations  among  related  projects  and 
activities  and  charges  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  carrying  on  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of 
this  section  including  identifying  programs  which  may  be  especially 
appropriate  for  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local 
level  and  evaluating  and  making  recommendations  concerning  im¬ 
plementing  procedures  of  various  Federal  agencies. 

Section  635.  Sets  forth  provisions  of  the  current  law  covering  the 
information  center,  with  one  amendment,  to  specifically  authorize 
the  Director,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  center,  to  study 
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ways  of  improving  existing  information  systems,  the  adequacy  of  data, 
ways  in  which  data  generated  at  the  State  or  local  level  may  be 
incorporated  into  Federal  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may 
be  made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials,  agencies 
And  organizations  and  used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

Section  636.  Restates,  with  no  change,  a  provision  in  the  current 
law  that  prohibits  use  of  funds  to  establish  any  new  department  or 
office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by  an  existing 
department  or  office. 

Section  637.  Restates  a  provision  in  current  law  setting  forth 
certain  responsibilities  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other  Federal 
agency  heads  with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  training  programs. 
One  technical  modification  deletes  the  specific  reference  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  which  was  created  by  Executive 
order  rather  than  by  statute,  in  favor  of  a  more  general  reference  to 
“mechanisms  prescribed  by  the  President.” 

Section  638.  Defines  the  terms  “programs  related  to  this  Act”  and 
“coordination”  as  used  in  part  B.  The  definition  of  coordination  is  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  upon  four  types  of  actions — actions  to  improve  the 
common  effectiveness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor; 
"actions  to_  promote  better  use  of  Federal  assistance  under"  diverse 
programs  at  the  State  or  local  level;  actions  to  promote  simplification 
and  efficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources; 
and  actions  to  improve  communication  and  general  cooperation. 
Examples  are  given  under  each  of  these  categories,  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  specific,  practical  problems  and  the  necessity 
for  approaching  coordination  on  a  basis  that  allows  for  State  and  local 
participation. 

Section  110(a).  Amendment  to  Title  VII 

Section  110(a)  of  the  bill  revises  title  VII  relating  to  treatment  of 
income  for  certain  public  assistance  purposes  to  provide  that  all 
trainees  will  receive  their  full  training  allowance  or  wages  under  the 
act  known  as  qualifying  income  as  long  as  their  combined  income 
does  not  exceed  their  poverty  line.  When  the  combined  income  exceeds 
the  poverty  line,  the  public  assistance  payment  would  be  reduced  at 
at  rate  which  would  permit  the  termination  of  assistance  when  the 
total  family  income  is  25  percent  above  the  poverty  line. 

Mathematically,  the  amendment  is  expressed  as  follows: 

PA  (public  assistance)  —  .25  PL  (poverty  line)  A 

- — - ^FTi - — - - - =rate  of  reduction 

PA 

For  the  family  of  five  with  a  poverty  line  of  $3000  a  month,  0.25  PL 
equals  (0.25  times  $300)  or  $75.  For  varying  amounts  of  public 
assistance,  the  rate  of  reduction  for  this  family  would  be  as  follows: 

Rate  of  reduction  (percent) 


Public  assistance: 

$100  per  month _ i _ . _  25 

$150  per  month _  50 

$200  per  month _  62.  5 

$250  per  month _ 66 %  (70) 
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In  the  last  instance,  the  maximum  rate  of  66%  described  in  the  bill 
would  apply,  since  the  committee  believes  that  any  higher  rate  would 
serve  as  a  disincentive,  and  under  this  arrangement,  there  would  be 
no  time  limitation  but  instead  public  assistance  payments  would  be 
terminated  only  when  income  has  risen  sufficiently. 

Section  111.  Volunteer  Programs 

Section  111  of  the  bill  amends  title  VIII  authorizing  the  VISTA 
program  and  other  domestic  volunteer  service  programs  as  follows: 

Section  801.  Revises  the  existing  statement  of  purpose  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  the  new  part-time  volunteer  program. 

Section  810.  Authorizes  establishment  of  full-time  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams,  continui  ng,  substantially  unchanged,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  authorizing  establishment  of  the  VISTA  program,  includ¬ 
ing  those  relating  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  volunteer  service, 
special  restrictions  on  political  activities,  and  the  requirement  that 
volunteers  be  assigned  to  duties  in  a  State  and  that  programs  be 
opera  ted  therein  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  such  State. 
The  provisions  concerning  the  assignment  of  volunteers  to  programs 
at  the  State  or  local  level  have  been  deleted,  their  implementation 
having  proved  to  be  infeasible.  However,  to  the  extent  such  provisions 
embodied  the  concept  of  encouraging  participation  of  part-time 
volunteers  in  activities  in  their  home  communities,  this  concept  has 
been  reaffirmed  in  section  8  20  of  the  amendments. 

Section  811.  Incorporates  in  the  act  provisions  to  prescribe  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  be  required  of  full-time  volunteers.  It  provides  that  these 
persons  must  obligate  themselves  to  serve  full  time  in  combating 
poverty,  to  the  extent  practicable,  living  among  and  at  the  economic 
level  of  the  people  served.  It  also  provides  that,  except  when  on 
authorized  leave,  they  must  remain  on  call  for  service  at  all  times 
without  regard  to  regular  working  hours. 

This  section  also  states  that  regular  volunteers  serve  for  periods  of 
1  year.  However,  it  establishes  as  a  permanent  volunteer  program,  the 
short-term  programs  which  have  been  conducted  as  special  programs 
under  section  805  of  the  existing  law.  These  programs  allow  persons 
to  serve  as  VISTA  associates  on  a  less-than- 1-year  (but  at  least 
2-month)  basis. 

This  section  also  continues  the  existing  law’s  requirement  that 
volunteers  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  and  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Section  812(a).  Provides  for  volunteer  stipends  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  month,  or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders,  $75  per 
month.  Further  specifically  requires  that  volunteer  leaders  be  selected 
from  those  volunteers  who  have  developed  and  shown  special  skills 
during  a  year  of  volunteer  service. 

Section  812(b).  Makes  several  clarifying  changes  in  the  act.  It  would 
provide  that,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  accrued  stipends 
are  not  to  be  paid  to  a  volunteer  until  completion  of  service.  Moreover, 
it  makes  clear  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during 
service,  accrued  stipend,  as  with  accrued  Job  Corps  readjustment 
allowances,  is  to  be  paid  to  designated  beneficiaries  or  survivors  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  law  governing  payment  of  money  due 
to  deceased  Federal  employees  (5  U.S.C.  5583). 

Section  812(c).  Allows  the  Director  to  provide  or  arrange  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers 
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to  encourage  them  to  utilize  their  VISTA  experience  in  combating 
poverty  after  their  formal  connection  with  the  program  has  ended. 

Section  820.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  encourage,  develop  and 
assist  new  programs  designed  to  increase  and  expand  volunteer 
participation.  These  programs  will  utilize  volunteers  working  part 
time,  or  for  periods  of  less  than  2  months  duration,  in  or  near  their 
home  communities,  in  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  They  will  be  designed  to  encourage  persons  to  participate, 
as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  in  programs  to  encourage  persons  with 
needed  managerial,  professional  or  technical  skills  to  contribute  these 
skills  to  the  betterment  of  neighborhoods  or  areas  having  especially 
large  concentrations  of  poor;  and  in  programs  which  assist  existing 
national  and  local  agencies  and  organizations  to  obtain  services  of 
volunteers  more  readily.  It  also  authorizes  the  Director  to  provide 
specialized  training  for  volunteers  participating  in  such  programs. 
Volunteers  under  this  section  would  not  receive  any  stipend,  nor, 
except  in  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  their  project, 
could  they  receive  any  other  support  or  allowances.  The  section  also 
provides  that  the  value  of  the  services  of  volunteers  under  this  section, 
if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  any  program  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act,  may  be  accepted  toward  provision  of  the  non-Federal  share. 

Section  821.  Retains  existing  authority  for  special  demonstration 
projects,  except  for  the  existing  VISTA  associates  short-term  projects 
which  would  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  VISTA  program 
described  under  section  811.  In  view  of  this  latter  change,  the  limit 
on  the  portion  of  the  title  VIII  funds  which  can  be  utilized  for  this 
section  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  10  percent.  Also,  administrative' 
provisions  have  been  transferred  to  section  832(b)  of  the  proposed 
part  C. 

Section  822(a).  Authorizes  the  Director  to  conduct  or  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  demonstration  projects  in  not  more  than  four  areas 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  not  more  than  six  areas  during  each 
of  the  2  fiscal  years  under  which  VISTA  volunteers  and  members  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  provide  youthful  criminal  offenders  aged  16  to 
25  with  intensive  education,  training  and  counseling  for  at  least  a 
6-month  period  prior  to  their  release  from  confinement  and  for  at 
least  a  6-month  period  thereafter.  Not  more  than  100  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  may  be  employed  pursuant  to  this  section  during  fiscal  year  1968 
and  not  more  than  150  during  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  furnish  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  not  more  than  40  Teachers 
Corps  members  would  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1968  and  not  more 
than  60  such  members  during  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  822(b).  Members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  participating  in 
the  program  who  are  not  experienced  teachers  would  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 

Section  831.  Requires  coordination  of  volunteer  programs  under 
this  title  with  community  action  programs,  and  with  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  local  and  national  programs.  It  would  require  the 
Director  to  considt  with  other  Federal,  State,  local  and  national 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  act 
in  order  to  encourage  greater  and  more  effective  use  of  volunteer 
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services  in  those  programs.  It  would  also  require  that  the  regular  or 
full-time  and  part-time  programs  be  carried  out  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  that  steps  be  taken  accordingly  to  encourage  former 
full-time  volunteers  to  participate  in  part-time  programs  and  to 
encourage  part-time  volunteers  to  enter  full-time  programs. 

Section  832.  Would  require  the  Director  to  take  necessary  steps, 
including  the  development  of  special  projects  where  appropriate,  to 
encourage  the  fullest  feasible  participation  of  older  persons  in  VISTA 
programs  and  activities,  and  encourages  the  development  of  a  variety 
of  volunteer  services  to  the  elderly. 

Section  833.  Retains  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  the 
application  of  Federal  law. 

Section  834 ■  Requires  that  all  support  be  provided  at  lowest  possible 
cost;  that  volunteers  not  be  used  to  displace  employed  workers,  and 
that  no  agency  utilizing  volunteers  may  be  compensated  for  services 
performed  by  those  volunteers. 

Section  835.  Authorizes  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs  under 
title  VIII  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Section  112.  Amendment  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Section  112  of  the  bill  amends  section  203  of  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the  training  allow¬ 
ance  for  all  youths  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  eliminating  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  existing  law  between  the  training  allowance  for  youth  coming 
out  of  other  training  programs  and  youth  not  attending  such  programs. 

Section  113.  Technical  Amendments 

Section  113  of  the  bill  makes  certain  technical  amendments,  and 
amends  section  105  of  title  III  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
equivalent  in  grade  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Council. 

TITLE  II  OF  THE  BILL - EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Title  II  of  the  bill  sets  forth,  in  sections  201  through  209  of  the 
bill,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967  the  sections  and  sub¬ 
sections  of  which  provide  as  follows: 

Section  202.  Congressional  findings  state  that  certain  communities 
and  areas  of  the  country  are  burdened  by  severe  unemployment  and 
underemployment;  that  such  areas  contain  large  concentrations  of 
persons  unable  to  obtain  jobs;  that  this  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  migration  of  unskilled  persons  from  rural  areas;  and,  that  these 
areas  are  doubly  handicapped  because  of  a  lack  of  jobs.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  huge  backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  facilities.  The  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to  provide  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  in  public  service  and  other  activities 
which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Section  203.  Areas  eligible  for  assistance  are  those  containing  a 
high  proportion  of  low-income  families  and  individuals  having  severe 
problems  of  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

Section  204(a).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  cost  of 
programs  to  create  employment  opportunities.  There  must  be  maxi¬ 
mum  emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  participation  of 
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and  cooperation  with  local  public  officials,  residents  of  eligible  areas, 
and  others.  Assistance  would  be  coordinated  with  MDTA,  Economic 
Opportunity,  EDA,  and  model  cities  programs. 

Section  204(b).  Jobs  made  available  would  include  those  in  such 
fields  as  health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks  and 
municipal  maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  improvement, 
conservation  and  rural  development,  beautification,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  improvement.  Such  jobs  would 
include  those  available  immediately  to  persons  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  obtain  employment  those  providing  placement  resources 
for  persons  completing  training  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  manpower  programs,  and  those  which  use  the  skills  of 
unemployed  persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  surplus.  Priority 
is  given  to  projects  which  are  labor  intensive  in  character. 

Section  204(c).  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
assure  that  persons  employed  would  be  provided  opportunity  for 
further  education  training,  and  necessary  supportive  services  to 
prepare  them  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment  in  the 
future.  Maximum  effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  private  employers 
to  adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create  additional  jobs  and  new 
types  of  careers  for  low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

Section  205.  Loans  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
to  support  and  supplement  projects  under  section  204  would  be 
authorized. 

Section  206.  Unemployed  or  low-income  persons  residing  in  eligible 
areas  would  be  entitled  to  participate  in  programs. 

Section  207.  Financial  assistance  could  not  be  extended  until 
certain  specified  conditions  are  met,  including  those  prohibiting 
political  and  religious  involvement  and  displacement  of  employed 
workers.  Rates  of  pay  would  be  required  to  meet  legal  minimum 
wages.  Programs  relating  to  physical  improvements  used  by  low- 
income  persons  in  eligible  areas  would  be  given  preference. 

Section  208.  A  report  to  the  Congress  is  required  twice  a  year. 

Section  209.  For  the  1968  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $1  billion  is  author¬ 
ized  for  job  programs  and  $300  million  for  loans,  For  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  the  authorization  for  the  jobs  program  is  $1.5  billion. 
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XVI.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.” 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  participate 
in  the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in 
this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  ecucation  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thi§  Act  to  strengthen, 
supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAMS 

[Part  A — Job  Corps 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young  men 
and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing  them 
in  rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 

[establishment  of  job  corps 

[Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a  Job  Corps 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”) . 
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[JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

[Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
prevent  programs  under  this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  is 
authorized  to — 

[(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local,  agency 
or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  operation,  in  rural 
and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training  centers  and  for 
the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in  his  judgment. are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including  but  not  limited 
to  agreements  with  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
serving,  developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation  and  of  developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
such  agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to 
fulfill  such  responsibility,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  j 
survey  program  involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation 
and  investigations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities:  Provided,  That  such  agreements 
shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  pro¬ 
duced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States; 

[(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education  and  vocational  training 
of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable,  such 
programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public  educational  agencies 
or  by  private  vocational  educational  institutions  or  technical  institutes 
where  such  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  comparable  costs :  Provided,  That  such  arrange¬ 
ments  for  education  and  training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to 
obtain  education  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school; 

[(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

[(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and  I 
furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

[(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  enrollees 
and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  including  appropriate 
regulation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  enrollment  may  be 
terminated:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director  shall  make  no 
payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization  solely  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps. 


[COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CORPS 

[Sec.  104.. (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and 
oung  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  who 
ave  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the 
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time  of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parollee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual  must 
agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

[(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

[(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
|  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under 
this  subsection. 

[(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and 
training  centers  is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps. 

[(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
of  the  Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps 
and  centers. 

[(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine 
months  do  not  exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and  centers. 

[(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever  possible,  stimulate  forma- 
(  tion  of  indigenous  community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of 
enrollees  into  community  life. 

[(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job  Corps  camp  or  center  in 
the  region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  camp  or 
center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director, 
such  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or  center.  If  no  such  va¬ 
cancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corps  camp  or 
center  offering  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
residence  of  such  enrollee. 

[(j)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  assure  that 
each  enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Corps 
furnishes  to  him  six  months  and  eighteen  months  after  such  completed 
enrollment  the  following  information: 

[(1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  enrollee; 
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[(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  enrollee; 

[(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in  his  current 
job  and  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 

[(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  necessary  for  an  effective  follow-up. 

[allowance  and  maintenance 

[Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of 
enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes. 

[(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided,  however,  That  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the  en- 
rollee’s  death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

[application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

[Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  part, 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

[(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.),  and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

[(c)  (1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

[(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

[(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
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from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or 
from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps. 

[(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071 
et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756  (d)(1)) 
shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

[(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  or  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured  en¬ 
rollee  is  terminated. 

[  (d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

[(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing 
strength  under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in 
computing  the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

[POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

[Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the 
Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored, 
except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as 
constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in 
the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

[(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee  or  Federal 
employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of 
the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

[(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 
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[state-operated  YOUTH  CAMPS 

[Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director  may, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

[REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  AND 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

[Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

[youth  conservation  corps 

[Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas.  Such 
work  activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members  of 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing,  man¬ 
aging,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

[standards  of  conduct 

[Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In 
the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the 
Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular 
Job  Corps  camp  or  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or  dimish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

[(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  condi¬ 
tions  in  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers,  the  in¬ 
dividual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall  be  given  full 
authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided  under 
regulation  set  by  the  Director. 

[(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  to  insure 
that  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local  jurisdic¬ 
tion  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  the 
State.  In  the  event  procedures  have  been  established  under  which  the 
enrollment  of  a  youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction 
is  acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make 
provisions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to 
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such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole  and 
probationary  requirements  in  such  State. 

[experimental  and  demonstration  projects 

[Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange,  through  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts,  for  the  carrying  out  of  experimental  and  demonstration  projects 
(of  which  not  to  exceed  four  may  involve  the  construction  of  new 
camps  or  centers)  providing  youth  employment  and  training  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  Such  projects  may  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part  and  part  B 
of  this  title,  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
where  funds  under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used,  and  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential 
to  a  determination  and  demonstration  of  their  feasibility  and  useful¬ 
ness.  The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  description  of 
actions  taken  and  progress  made  under  this  section  no  later  than 
March  1,  1968.] 

Part  A — Job  Corps 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low-income,  dis¬ 
advantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  selecting  individuals  as  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  residential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate 
in  intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience, 
counseling,  and  other  activities,  ana  prescribes  various  other  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  operation  and  continuing 
development  of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons 
who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated 
in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible, 
to  the  development  of  National,  State,  and  community  resources,  and  to 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the 
disadvantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  and  agencies. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  “Job  Corps" . 

INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a  young  man  or 
woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

( 1 )  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States  who  has  attained 
age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  enrollment; 

(, 2 )  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a  low-income  family 
who  requires  additional  education,  training,  or  intensive  counseling 
and  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  or  hold  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment,  participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify  for 
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other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy  Armed 
Forces  requirements ; 

(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  characterized  by 
cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelije  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his  prospects  for  successful 
participation  in  any  other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 

(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  provided  for  in  sections 
104  and  105,  to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations  needed 
to  complete  and  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in 
this  part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  ana  behavorial  problems  so  serious 
that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards  of 
conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work  and  training  which  that 
programs  involves;  and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules 
and  regulations. 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104-  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  for  the 
screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules  shall  be  implemented  through  ar¬ 
rangements  which  make  use  of  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  profes¬ 
sional  groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish  specific 
standards  and  procedures  for  conducting  screening  and  selection  activi¬ 
ties;  shall  encourage  recruitment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having 
contact  with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly , 
to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems;  and  shall 
provide  for  necessary  consultation  with  other  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  courts,  probation  and  parole  offices,  law  enforcement 
authorities,  schools,  welfare  agencies ,  and  medical  agencies,  and  advisers. 
They  shall  also  provide  for — 

(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and  vocational 
needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  in  his  home  community; 

( B )  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent  data  relating  to 
his  background,  needs,  and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determin¬ 
ing  his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment ;  and 

((7)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understanding  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
as  an  enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  inquiry  concerning 
the  applicant’s  background  for  the  effective  development  and,  as 
appropriate,  clarification  ofinformation  concerning  his  age,  citizen¬ 
ship,  school  and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  eligibility. 

( b )  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of 
candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of  candidates 
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selected  from  rural  areas,  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  residential 
facilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION — SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an  enrollee  unless 
it  is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can  participate 
successfully  in  group  situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent  other 
enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships 
between  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both  the  rules 
to  which  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual  who  has  a  history  of  serious 
and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent 
acts,  narcotic*  addiction  or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations,  the 
Director  shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally  qualified  person 
who  knows  his  individual  situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  overcome 
his  problem. 

(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enrollment  may  be  selected 
even  though  he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his  release  from  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has  arranged 
to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and  all  reports  to  Stale  or 
other  authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  applicable  pro¬ 
bation  or  parole  requirements. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for 
more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any  individual  of 
obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

(c)  Each  enrollee  ( other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in 
section  609  (3)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  in  the  following  form:  “I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic .”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  IS, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  center  appropriate  to  his 
needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which  (taking  into  account  current 
vacancies  and  requirements  for  the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest 
to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the  establishment 
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and  operation  oj  Job  Corps  Centers.  These  centers  shall  be  primarily 
residential  in  character  and  shall  be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to 
provide  enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience  ( either  in  direct  program  activities  or  through 
arrangements  with  employers) ,  counseling  and  other  services  appropriate 
to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  conservation  centers  to  be  located 
primarily  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and 
assistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to  con¬ 
serve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or  public  recreational 
areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community  projects  in  the  public  interest. 
They  shall  also  include  men’s  training  centers  to  be  located  in  either 
urban  or  rural  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training 
and,  other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  employment;  and  women’s  training  centers,  to  be  located  in  either 
urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which  shall  provide  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and  potentialities  of 
young  women. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  shall 
offer  education  and  vocational  training  opportunities,  together  with  sup¬ 
portive  services,  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  enrollees  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  the  Director 
may  specify. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  operated  so  as  to  provide 
enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised  program 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational 
and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  program  for  each 
enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  upward 
mobility.  Center  programs  shall  include  required  participation  in  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist 
oenrollees  in  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and 
discipline 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  enrollee  edu¬ 
cation  and  vocational  training  through  local  public  or  private  educational 
agencies,  vocational  educational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where 
these  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost 
and  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could  provide 
through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide 
opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate 
°f  graduation  from  high  school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certifi¬ 
cates  to  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
services  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’ s  level  of 
educational  attainment. 

0 d )  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  Job  Corps 
work-experience  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace  presently  em- 
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ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees  with  such  personal 
travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allowances 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month  during  the 
first  six  months  of  an  enrolled1  s  participation  in  the  program  and  in  not 
to  exceed  $65  per  month  thereafter,  except  that  allowances  in  excess  of  $35 
per  month,  but  not  exceeding  $65  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the 
beginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  it  is  expected  to  be  of  less 
than  six  months’  duration,  and  the  Director  is  authorized  to  pay  personal 
allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  specified  herein  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be  graduated  up 
to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  continued  participation  in  the  program, 
achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided 
and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollees  shall  be  required  to  meet 
or  contribute  to  costs  associated  with  their  individual  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  from  their  personal  allowances. 

(6)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  governing  the  accrual  of 
leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event 
assume  transportation  costs  connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  former  enrollee,  upon  termination, 
a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  participation  in  the  Job  Corps:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  that  portion  of  a  readjustment  allowance  which 
is  not  paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  unless  he  has  remained 
in  the  program  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  except  that  such 
portion  shall  be  paid  to  an  enrollee  who  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days  and  whose  participation  in  the  program  is  expected  to 
be  of  less  than  six  months’  duration,  and  except  in  unusual  circumstances 
as  determined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from  time  to  time, 
advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of  his  readjustment 
allowance  as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial 
obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5582 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine,  a  portion 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of 
the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other 
relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  enrollee,  and  any  sum  so 
paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the 
Director. 

STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
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violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers 
to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center,  will  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or 
diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  conditions 
in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be 
given  full  authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulation  set  by  the  Director. 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall  cooperate  in  activities 
designed  to  establish  mutually  beneficial  relationships  between  Job 
Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or  nearby  communities. 

COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  counseling  and  testing 
of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  progress  in  educational 
and  vocational  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee  prior  to  his 
scheduled  termination  to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall  seek  to 
place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  suceced,  or  shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or 
education.  In  placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the 
Cnited  States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  to  determine  the 
status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs  for  further 
education,  training,  and  counseling  may  be  met. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’ s  training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent 
records,  including  data  derived  from  his  counseling  and  testing,  other 
than  confidential  information,  shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity . 

(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  accordance  with  section 
637(b)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance  provided  for  in 
section  109(c)  of  such  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who  have  not 
already  found  employment)  at  the  public  employment  service  office 
nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee,  if  he  is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the  community  in  which  the  former 
enrollee  has  indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Director  shall  seek  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  public  employment  service  officers  will  maintain 
records  regarding  former  enrollees  who  are  thus  paid  at  such  offices 
including  information  as  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  declined  the  offices’ 
help  in  finding  a  job; 

(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in  jobs  without 
further  education  or  training; 

(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  training  before 
being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in  which 
they  participated;  and 
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(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  remedial  or 
basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which  such  former 
enrollees  were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  other  public 
or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public  employment  office,  he 
shall  arrange  for  that  organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  regarding 
former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  maintenance  by  public  employ¬ 
ment  service  offices.  In  the  case  of  enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the 
Director  prior  to  the  termination  of  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Director  shall  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  information. 

evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental  projects 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  careful  and  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  contracting  for  inde¬ 
pendent  evaluations,  with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  operation.  In  particular, 
this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from 
the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresidential  components,  from 
the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments,  and  from 
the  use  of  different  types  of  program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies, 
universities,  and  private  corporations.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the 
Director  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  consult  with  other 
agencies  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job 
Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Government  and  private 
agencies  specific  information  concerning  the  residence  of  former  enrollees, 
their  employment  status,  compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  infor¬ 
mation  directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following  their 
completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  The  results  of  such  evaluation 
shall  be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608. 

(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or  contracts  for  experi¬ 
mental,  research,  or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  developing  or  testing 
ways  of  securing  the  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid 
adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transportation  and  support 
costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
program  authorized  under  this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  The 
Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts, 
narcotics  addiction,  or  other  behavioral  aberrations.  JProjects  under  this 
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subsection  shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other 
Federal  or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or 
projects  and  with  the  prime  work  and  training  sponsors,  as  described  in 
part  B  of  this  title  in  the  communities  where  the  projects  will  be  carried 
out.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs,  including  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and 
funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be  available  to  projects 
under  this  section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially 
similar  activities.  The  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which 
he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this 
subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness. 
He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a  separate  annual 
document,  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this 
section,  including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connection  with 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  vocational  education 
schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school  dropout  problem, 
and  to  demonstrate  how  communities  could  make  maximum  utilization 
of  expensive  educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into  one  or  more 
agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  operating  model  community  vocational  education  schools  and  skill 
centers.  Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having 
a  high  dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a  need 
in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill  center.  No  such 
agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it  contains  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that — 

(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill  center  reded  the 
job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the  survey; 

(8)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  business,, 
labor,  education,  and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the 
center's  activities  and  to  make  periodic  recommendations  regarding 
its  operation; 

(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with  schools  in  the  area 
and  the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization  of 
the  center  both  during  and  after  school  hours;  and 

(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as  the  Director 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  project  will  be  provided. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

Sec.  114 ■  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  facilitate  the 
effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  program,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards 
of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaningful  work 
experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with  State- 
operated  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-operated  programs  which  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 
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(c)  A To  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits: 

( 1 )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq .)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  ( relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  employees  for  work 
injuries),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ employee ”  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows: 

(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty ”  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  ( including  an  activity 
while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized 
by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death, 
the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113 

(a)  and  (b)  of  title  5,  Lnited  States  Code,  shalt  apply  to  enrollees;  and 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  in  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to  persons  or  property 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge 
against  the  Lnited  States,  and  it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672 
of  title  28,  Lnited  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500. 

(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director  for  the 
support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  per¬ 
centage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner 
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that  will  increase  above  forty-jive  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  Job 
Corps  centers, 

(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  on  or  before 
June  80,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  residence 
and  receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7 ,800  per 
enrollee. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  all  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal 
funds  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  or  training 
center  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  117.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political  affili¬ 
ation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 
All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes  by  law  a 
disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No  discrimination  shall  be 
exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps, 
or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affili¬ 
ation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

( b )  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except  as  may  be 
provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer ,  employee,  or  en¬ 
rollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such  persons  shall 
‘ retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private 
capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any 
officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for 
political  purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the 

Corrupt  Practices  Act.  .  , 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  _  Commission  finds  that 
any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en¬ 
rollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions 
as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions. 

[Part  B — Work  Training  Programs 
[neighborhood  youth  corps 

[Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out — 

[(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an 
age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  who  are  in  need  of 
the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  in 
school,  and 

[(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals  useful  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  on-the-job  training,  combined  where  needed  with  edu- 
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cational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and  occupa¬ 
tional  training  designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential.  Enrollment  shall  be  limited  to 
individuals  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

[(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Director  shall 
consider  a  student  to  be  from  such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash 
welfare  payments. 

[financial  assistance 

[Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  under  section  112  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

[(1)  enrollees  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by 
private  organizations; 

[(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of 
any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

[(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

[(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  training  or  education 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

[(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  pay  reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages 
paid  to  enrollees  for  services  performed. 

[(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential  and  high  potential  for 
contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of  the  trainee. 

[enrollees  in  program 

[Sec.  114.  (a)  Enrollment  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part.  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

[(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
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referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations. 


[limitations  on  federal  assistance 

[Sec.  1 15.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program,  including 
costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

[equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

[Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12}£  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.] 

Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  120.  The  'purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  and 
training  opportunities ,  together  with  related  services  and  assistance,  that 
will  assist  low-income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  education ,  and 
to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to 
obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which  respond  to  local 
needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  comprehensive  approach 
which  includes  programs  using  both  public  and  private  resources  to 
overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  hairing  high  concent rations  or  proportions  of 
unemployment,  underemployment ,  and  low  income. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  WORK  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recognize  community 
program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting  comprehensive 
community  work  and  training  programs. 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be  a  city,  county, 
multicity  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood 
or  other  area  ( irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions )  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality 
of  interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  jirograms  relating  to  community  action,  manpower  services  physical 
and  economic  development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  comple- 
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mentary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and 
comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must  seek  to  provide 
participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  and  hold  employment.  It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to 
planning  and  implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  compo¬ 
nent  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and  with  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also 
provide  for  evaluation. 

PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the  Director  shall 
recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  shall  serve  as  the 
prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under  section  128  ( except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  128(c)).  This  agency  must  be  capable  of  planning, 
administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program. 

(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  the  community  action  agency  unless  the 
Director  determines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that  an  alternative  prime  sponsor  is  likely  to  have  greater  capability 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 

(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation  of  employers  and 
labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  comprehensive 
work  and  training  programs. 

(d)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  public  and 
private  organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  components  of  the 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program,  including  without  limitation 
agencies  governed  with  the  participation  of  the  poor  and  other  residents 
of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educational  institutions,  the 
public  employment  service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  private  training  institutions,  and  other  capable  public 
and  private  organizations. 

(e)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall  provide  for  partici¬ 
pation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in  the 
planning  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall  be  provided  maximum 
employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  opportunity  for  further  occupational  training  and  career  advance¬ 
ment. 

(/)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  programs 
under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  of  such  programs,  including  the  following : 

(/)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  training, 
and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an 
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age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are  in 
need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance 
in  school; 

(, 2 )  programs  to  provide  unemployed ,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  persons  {aged  sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  training 
{which  must  include  sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or 
on-the-job  training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain  regular  com¬ 
petitive  employment; 

{8)  special  programs  which  involve  work  activities  directed  to 
the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ¬ 
ment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projeds  for  the  betterment  _  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation , 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

(j)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  improve  the.  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety,  which 
provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  em¬ 
ployment  without  Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring 
jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and 
which  provide  opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to 
facilitate  career  advancement: 

{5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and  training 
resources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income ,  unemployed  persons,  which  are  appropri¬ 
ately  focused  to  assure  that  work  and  training  opportunities  are 
extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  persons  who  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation  from  private 
and  public  employers; 

{6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supplement  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  or  other  Acts  including  health  services, 
counseling,  day  care  for  children,  transportation  assistance,  and 
other  special  services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment; 

(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service  units  to 
provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services,  conveniently 
located  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible 
to  the  most  disadvantaged; 

{8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations ,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons,  including  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements 
to  employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not  be 
fully  productive,  payment  of  on-the-job  counseling  and  other  sup- 
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portive  services,  payment  oj  all  or  part  oj  employer  costs  oj  sendiny 
recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas  oj  high  concentrations  or 
proportions  oj  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  and  payments 
to  permit  employers  to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  andjrom  work  or  to  reimburse  such  employees 
for  such  transportation:  Provided,  That  in  making  such  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  the  Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any 
employee  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  oj 
1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereoj;  and 

(9)  means  oj  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evalu¬ 
ating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

(■ b )  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training  component 
programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be  consolidated 
into  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  ancljinancial  assistance 
jor  such  components  shall  be  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the 
Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  jor  providing  an  extension  oj 
time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  subsection  (c).  After  that  date,  the 
v.ork  and  training  components  oj  programs  authorized  by  section  502  oj 
this  Act  and  by  section  261  oj  part  E  oj  title  11  oj  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  oj  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  be 
linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program,  including  funding 
through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  jinancial  assistance  to  a  public  agency 
or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  component  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines , 
after  soliciting  and  considering  comments  oj  the  prime  sponsor,  ij  any, 
that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  ejjectiveness  or  acceptance 
on  the  part  oj  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purpose  oj  this  title. 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  jinancial  assistance  jor 
any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction ,  operation,  or  maintenance  oj  so  much 
of  any  jacility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  jor  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  jor  religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  oj  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  jor  services,  or  result  in  the 
substitution  oj  Federal  jor  other  junds  in  connection  with  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  perjormed; 

(3)  the  rates  oj  pay  jor  time  spent  in  work-training  and  education, 
and  other  conditions  oj  employment,  will  be  appropriate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  oj  such  jactors  as  the  type  oj  work,  geographical 
region,  and  projiciency  oj  the  participant; 

(. 4 )  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  jeasible,  contribute 
to  the  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  oj  individual 
participants. 

(6)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training  related  to  physical 
improvements,  prejerence  shall  be  given  to  those  improvements  which  will 
be  substantially  used  by  low-income  persons  and  jamilies  or  which  will 
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contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons  and 
families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
and  occupational  advancement. 

(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maximum,  feasible  use 
of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  training  and  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector. 

PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  125.  ( a )  Participants  in  programs  under .  this  part  must  be 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm 
differences,  and  other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 

( c )  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

ELDERLY 

Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs  under  this  part 
shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment 
among  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  regular, 
part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are  designed  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  further  the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may 
be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  designed  to  encourage 
the  maximum  participation  of  private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations,  in  work  and  training  programs  under  this  part. 

(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit 
and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any, 
in  the  community  where  the  project  will  be  undertaken. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  ( directly  or  through  contracts  or 
other  appropriate  arrangements )  technical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initia¬ 
tion  or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel  needed 
to  carry  out  work  and.  training  programs  under  this  part  and  part  D  of 
this  title.  He  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  STATES 

Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
State  agencies  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as  authorized  by 
section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural  areas 
and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which 
administers  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  part; 

(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  communities  which 
have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 

(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on  State  projects  and 
in  State  agencies:  Provided,  That  these  opportunities  shall  be  made 
available  to  participants  in  community  work  and  training  programs. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve  not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123 
(a)  ( 5 );  but  not  more  than  12%  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to  the 
remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing  those 
criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activity 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including  costs  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess 
of  that  percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  necessary  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides 
non-Federal  contributions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements 
under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  224(c). 

PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  program  data  system  consistent  with  similar  data 
systems  for  other  relevant  Federal  programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically . 

(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinons  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  This  evaluation  shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  control 
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groups  composed  oj  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs, 
and  shall  seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  oj 
work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Acts, 
including  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  oj  1962.  He 
may,  for  this  purpose,  contract  jor  independent  evaluations  oj  such  pro¬ 
grams  or  individual  projects.  The  results  oj  such  evaluations  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards  jor  evaluation  oj 
program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  oj  this  title.  Such  stand¬ 
ards  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  and  129. 

Part  C— Work-Study  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  [121. ]  ljl.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  stimulate  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  part-time  employment  of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-income  families,  in  institutions  of  higher  education  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  such  institutions. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  [122.]  142.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  “Commissioner”)  shall  reserve  the  amount 
needed  for  making  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the 
sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  the  States. 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  (as  defined  in  section  103(d)(3)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963)  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  high  school  graduates  of  all  the  States,  and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  all  the  States. 
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(c)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  has  not  been 
granted  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  under  section  123  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated  shall  be  reallotted  by  the 
Commissioner,  in  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best  assist  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Amounts  reallotted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under  section  123  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "State”  does  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

GRANTS  FOR  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  [123]  143  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  education  under  which  the 
Commissioner  will  make  grants  to  such  institutions  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  education”  means  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  provid¬ 
ing  secondary  education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi¬ 
cate  (B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education,  (C)  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  provides  not  less 
than  a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (E) 
is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  or,  if  not  so 
accredited,  (i)  is  an  institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  determined  that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance,  considering 
the  resources  available  to  the  institution,  the  period  of  time,  if  any, 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  accredita¬ 
tion  standards,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  is  being 
made,  that  the  institution  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of 
such  an  agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (ii)  is  an 
institution  whose  credits  are  accepted  on  transfer  by  not  less  than  three 
institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or  associate  degree  school  of 
nursing  and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  in  a 
recognized  occupation  and  which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses  (A), 
(B),  (D),  and  (E).  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  particular 
category  of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (E) 
because  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  asso¬ 
ciation  qualified  to  accredit  schools  in  such  category,  he  shall,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or  association,  appoint 
an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  in  such  category,  which  shall  (1) 
prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  in  order  to  qualify  schools  in  such  category  to  participate  in  the 
program  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  (II)  determine  whether  particular 
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schools  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  meet  those  stand¬ 
ards.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(2)  The  term  “collegiate  school  of  nursing”  means  a  department, 
division,  or  other  administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  university  which 
provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an  accredited  program  of  education 
in  professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in  nursing. 

(3)  The  term  “associate  degree  school  of  nursing”  means  a  depart¬ 
ment,  division,  or  other  administrative  unit  in  a  junior  college,  com¬ 
munity  college,  college,  or  university  which  provides  primarily  or 
exclusively  an  accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in  profes¬ 
sional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to  an  associate  degree  in 
nursing  or  to  an  equivalent  degree. 

(4)  The  term  “accredited”  when  applied  to  any  program  of  nurse 
education  means  a  program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  [124.]  144-  An  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  123 
shall — 

(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  institution  of  a  program 
for  the  part-time  employment  of  its  students  in  work  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  itself  or  work  in  the  public  interest  for  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  under  an  arrangement  between  the  institution 
and  such  organization,  and  such  work — 

(1)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions  of  employment  as  will  be 
appropriate  and  reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

(3)  does  not  involve  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship ; 

(b)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
pursuant  to  section  123  may  be  used  only  to  make  payments  to  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  work-study  programs,  except  that  an  institution 
may  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  it  to  meet  administrative 
expenses,  but  the  amount  so  used  may  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  such  institution  for  that  part 
of  the  work-study  program  in  which  students  are  working  for  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  other  than  the  institution  itself ; 

(c)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  students  for  employment  under 
such  work-study  program  preference  shall  be  given  to  students  from 
low-income  families  and  that  employment  under  such  work-study 
program  shall  be  furnished  only  to  a  student  who  (1)  is  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
at  such  institution,  (2)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of 
maintaining  good  standing  such  course  of  study  while  employed 
under  the  program  covered  by  the  agreement,  and  (3)  has  been  ac- 
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cepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  the  institution  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  and  attending  the  institution,  is 
in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  or  professional  student; 

(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  employed  under  such  work- 
study  program  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in  which 
classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in  session; 

(e)  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  during  which  the  agreement 
remains  in  effect,  the  institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the  employment  of  its  students 
(whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part) 
an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  its  average  annual  expenditure  for 
such  employment  during  the  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  agreement  is  entered  into; 

(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  students 
employed  in  the  work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  compensation  for  work 
performed  during  the  period  ending  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  75  per  centum  thereafter; 

(g)  include  provisions  designed  to  make  employment  under  such 
work -study  program,  or  equivalent  employment  offered  or  arranged 
for  by  the  institution,  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  available 
funds)  to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  in  need  thereof;  and 

(h)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

SOURCES  OF  MATCHING  FUNDS 

Sec.  [125.]  145.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  restrict¬ 
ing  the  source  (other  than  this  part)  from  which  the  institution  may 
pay  its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a  student  employed  under  a 
work-study  program  covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part,  and 
such  share  may  be  paid  to  such  student  in  the  form  of  services  and 
equipment  (including  tuition,  room,  board,  and  books)  furnished  by 
such  institution. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  [126.]  146.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  criteria  designed 
to  achieve  such  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  within  a  State  as  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
[establishment  of  programs 

[Sec.  131  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  special  pro¬ 
grams  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
existing  in  particular  communities  and  neighborhoods  (defined  with¬ 
out  regard  to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those 
urban  areas  of  the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director, 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons;  (2)  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communi¬ 
ties  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
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chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions;  and  (3)  where 
feasible  and  appropriate,  are  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  effectively  all 
relevant  programs  of  social  development. 

[(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the  work  training 
and  employment  opportunities  created  under  these  special  programs 
are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or  neighborhoods  served 
and  that  the  activities  pursued  are  carried  out  in  the  communities  and 
neighborhoods  described  in  subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  include  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level  as 
established  for  the  programs  described  in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e). 

[(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  under  this  part  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
employee. 

[(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maximum  coordination  with  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

[federal  share  if  program  costs 

[Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program, 
including  costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services  : 
Provided,  That  where  capital  investment  is  required  under  a  contract 
with  a  private  organization  (other  than  a  nonprofit  organization), 
the  Federal  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital 
investment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  he  as  defined  above.] 

Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  special  programs 
which  ( 1 )  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing  in 
particular  communities  or  neighborhoods  ( defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas 
having  especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons,  and  within 
those  rural  areas  having  substantial  out-migration  to  eligible  urban  areas, 
and  {2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in 
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such  communities  and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward 
dependency ,  chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  programs  which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Suck  programs  shall  be  restricted  in  number  so  that  each  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  on  the  area  served.  Such 
programs  may  include — 

(1)  economic  and  business  development  programs,  including  pro¬ 
grams  which  provide  financial  and  other  incentives  to  business  to 
locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to  provide  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  residents  of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as  those 
described  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses  in  or  owned  by 
residents  of  such  areas; 

(2)  community  development  activities  which  create  new  training 
and  employment  opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an  improved 
living  environment;  and 

(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  which  support  and  complement  economic,  business,  and 
community  development  programs,  including  without  limitation 
activities  such  as  those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  1 52.  ( a )  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  or  component  project  under  this  part  unless  he  determines 
that — - 

( 1 )  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  be  located  in  the  area  served; 

(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote  the  development  of 
entrepreneurial  and,  management  skills  and  the  ownership  or 
participation  in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses  by  residents  of 
the  area  served; 

(3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  maximum 
participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their  inclusion  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or  through  other  appropriate 
means; 

(4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately  coordinated  with  local 
planning  under  this  Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with  other  relevant  plans 
for  physical  and  human  resources  of  the  areas  served; 

(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122(f)  and  124(a)  of  this 
Act  have  been  met;  and 

(6)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  residents  of  the  areas  served  in 
filling  jobs  and  training  opportunities. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not  be  extended  to 
assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from  one  location  to  another  if 
such  relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area 
of  original  location. 

(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for  related  purposes  under  this 
Act  to  the  area  served  by  a  special  impact  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  part. 
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(i d )  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  8  per  centum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out.  this  part. 

APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director,  take  all  necessary  steps  under  the 
authority  granted  to  him  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
assure  that  land  for  business  location  and  expansion  purposes  is  made 
available  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  part  shall  be  deemed  1 ‘rede¬ 
velopment  areas’ ’  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  programs  aided 
with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  154-  Each  program  for  which  payments  are  made  under  section 
151  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this  part.  This ..  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  and  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part.  The  results  of  such 
evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with  the  Director’s  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  program,  shall  be  included  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  PROGRAM  COSTS 

Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program,  including 
costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services:  Provided,  That  where  capital 
investment  is  required  under  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
{other  than  a  nonprofit  organization) ,  the  Federal  share  thereof  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital  investment  and  the  non-Federal 
share  shall  be  as  defined  above. 

Part  E— Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  [141]  161.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for 
which  he  is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  author¬ 
ize  by  law. 
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[TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

[Part  A — General  Community  Action  Programs 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and 
incentive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs. 

[community  action  programs 

[Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — 

[(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  in  an  attack  on  poverty  resources, 
public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined  urban  and  rural, 
geographical  area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  “community”),  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  town, 
multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit  or  any  neighborhood  or  other  area 
(irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  homogeneous  in  character  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  under  this  part; 

[(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities  of  suf¬ 
ficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimination 
of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through  developing  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  improving  human  performance,  motivation,  and 
productivity,  or  bettering  the  conditions  under  which  people  live, 
learn,  and  work; 

[(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served; 

[(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party),  or  a  com¬ 
bination  thereof;  and 

[(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency 
or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 
Such  criteria  shall  include  requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer 
such  program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of  such  program 
and  the  number  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each 
such  agency  is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular 
or  periodic  audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations 
and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the  Director  in 
connection  with  proposals  or  applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion, 
or  modification  of  any  such  program ;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  main- 
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tains  records  and  internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  document 
compliance  with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records  bearing 
exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program  is  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  standards  and  policies,  including  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of 
such  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office;  and  (5)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are  selected, 
employed,  promoted,  and  compensated  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as 
promoting  efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

[(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

[(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representatives  of 
the  poor  do  not  comprise  at  least  one-third  uf  the  membership. 

[(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor. 

[(4)  In  communities  where  substantial  numbers  of  the  poor  reside 
outside  of  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor  through  a  process,  such 
as  neighborhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

[(d)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  under  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  the  rural 
population,  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on  their 
community  action  agency  policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation  on  such  board. 

[ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

[Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall  deter¬ 
mine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

[(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

[(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment' to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public 
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assistance  recipients  in  such  State  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  appropriate  data)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States  (as  so  determined) ; 

[(2)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  annual  average  number 
of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  appropriate  data)  bears  to  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  all  the  States  (as  so  determined) ;  and 

[(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

[(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallot¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  estimates  such  State  needs  and  wTill  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  vThose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 

[(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

[FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development  of 
community  action  programs. 

[financial  assistance  for  conduct  and  administration  of 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are  components  of  a  community 
action  program  and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  expanded 
and  improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
necessary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  conducted 
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in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  employment,  job  training  and  counseling,  health, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
special  remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance  for  the 
benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and  families.  The  Director  shall  re¬ 
quire  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out 
a  community  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum, 
payment  of  such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been 
complied  with. 

[(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide 
for  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system. 

[(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  incidence 
of  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  determining 
the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information  avail¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the  number  and  proportion 
of  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or 
transient  low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service 
rejection  rates,  and  other  evidence  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  condi¬ 
tions;  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services;  and  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

[(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs 
of  those  chromically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable 
conditions  of  employment. 

[(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work  training  and  employment  pro¬ 
grams  for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  involving  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic  or  cultural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  community  or  area  served  in  fields  including,  but  not 
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limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment, 
and  public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (1)  assist  in  developing  entry 
level  employment  opportunities,  (2)  provide  maximum  prospects  for 
advancement  and  continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance, 
and  (3)  be  combined  with  necessary  educational,  training,  counseling, 
and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as 
may  be  needed.  Such  work  experience  shall  be  combined,  where 
needed,  with  educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  lit¬ 
eracy  and  occupational  training.  Such  program  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment. 

[(f)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of  effecting 
a  permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further  assistance  and 
to  programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  schools, 
community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

[(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  that  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part  (other  than  those 
available  for  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section, 
and  sections  206(b),  211-l(a),  21 1—1  (b) ,  211-2  and  211-3)  at  least 
5  per  centum  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded 
community  action  programs  (other  than  programs  described  in  sub¬ 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b),  21 1-1  (a), 
21 1-1  (b),  211-2  and  211-3)  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in 
which  there  is  being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action 
program  for  which  an  overall  community  action  agency  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  community¬ 
wide  antipoverty  programs  and  provides  for  the  involvement  and 
participation  of  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  In  addition 
the  Director  may  use  an  additional  5  per  centum  of  such  funds  for 
carrying  out  such  programs.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
program  will  be  deemed  to  be  independently  funded  if  the  grantee  is 
one  that  develops,  and  is  funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which  are 
of  limited  scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  representation  on  its  policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component  programs. 

[(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  sections  210  and 
617,  where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time,  to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

[(i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature  and  can  be  more  efficiently 
operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  independently  funded,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  such  projects. 

[(j)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  organization  (other  than  a  religious  organization)  with  which  the 
Director  has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a 
community  action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof. 
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[(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under  this  section  unless  the  grantee 
organization  has  submitted  to  the  Director  either — 

[(1)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  of 
the  community  or  of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain  the 
accounts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  such  officer  accepts  responsibility 
for  providing  financial  services  adequate  to  insure  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  accounting  system  by  such  agency  and  its 
delegate  agencies  with  internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  account¬ 
ing  data,  promote  operational  efficiency  and  encourage  adherence  to 
prescribed  management  policies;  or 

[(2)  an  opinion  from  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  established 
such  an  accounting  system. 

[(1)  (1)  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  within  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant  or 
contract  with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combination 
thereof,  under  this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
grantee  organization’s  and  its  delegate  agencies’  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls. 

[(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of  such  survey,  the  Director 
shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting 
from  such  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  of  the  grantee  orga¬ 
nization  and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
sections  (k)(l)  and  (k)(2).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  grantee  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  determination  and  he  shall  consider  whether  suspension 
of  further  payment  of  Federal  funds  under  the  subject  grant  is 
warranted. 

[(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any  grant  funds  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (1)  (2) ,  the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in  which  to  establish, 
with  the  advice  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  prescribed  in  subsection  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed 
within  this  period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director  is 
still  unable  to  determine  that  the  accounting  system  meets  the  required 
standards  he  shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 

[(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  required  to  insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  maintain  the  standards  of  accounting  set  forth  in 
sections  205(k)  (1)  and  (2)  during  the  period  of  any  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  under  this  section. 

[(n)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance 
per  meeting  for  attendance  at  community  action  agency  board  meet¬ 
ings  or  neighborhood  community  action  council  or  committee  meetings 
and  for  the  reimbursement  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  attendance 
at  such  meetings  to  members  of  such  boards,  councils,  or  committees 
who  are  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in 
order  to  insure  and  encourage  their  maximum  feasible  participation 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  community  action 
programs:  Provided ,  however,  That  no  such  payments  shall  be  made 
for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  in  a  month,  or  to  any 
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person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government,  of  a 
community  action  agency,  or  of  a  State  or  local  governmental  agency. 

[(o)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including 
the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medical  assist¬ 
ance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been 
established  by  the  community  action  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies. 

[(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  program 
assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow 
procedures  designed  to  insure  that — 

[(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information,  medical 
supervision  or  supplies  which  such  individual  states  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

E(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  supervision 
or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested  such  medi¬ 
cal  supervision  or  supplies. 

[(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the  applicant 
under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

[technical  assistance,  training,  and  emergency  loans 

[Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance 
to  communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to 
provide  services  or  other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs 
or  otherwise  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205, 
or  209(b),  make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee  to 
assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged  in,  such 
assignments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  grantee. 

[(b)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet  immedi¬ 
ate  and  urgent  family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of  loans 
made  to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any  time 
exceed  $300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

[research  and  demonstrations 

[Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
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ceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  No  grant  or  contract 
for  a  research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and  setting 
forth  priorities  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it 
contemplates  activities  or  programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
Federal  agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might  be 
made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  a  separate  and  simulta¬ 
neous  report,  a  description  of  the  principal  research  and  demonstration 
activities  undertaken  during  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  state¬ 
ment  indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and  the 
policies  of  this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category, 
describing  the  results  or  findings  of  such  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  extent  possible 
the  manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities 
will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall  require  that  all 
applications  or  proposals  for  research  or  demonstrations  shall  be  filed 
simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  filing. 


[limitations  on  federal  assistance 

[Sec.  208.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  paid  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and  thereafter  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establish¬ 
ing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced 
below  90  per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  as  have  received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period 
prescribed  in  such  regulations. 

[(c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions  from  non- 
Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes  prior  to 
the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  deter¬ 
minations  covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 
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[participation  of  state  agencies 

[Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropri¬ 
ate  State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  such  programs. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract 
with,  appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action 
programs. 

[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  sucb  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other 
assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

[(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private 
nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying 
on  a  number  of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give 
notice  to  such  community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is 
desirable  and  practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with, 
such  agency. 

[(e)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for 
participation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participa¬ 
tion,  had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by 
one  or  more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency, 
or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section 
401(f)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

[equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

[Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of 
(1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unem¬ 
ployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a 
needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  (6) 
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persons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban 
places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

[preference  for  components  of  approved  programs 

[Sec.  211.  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  part. 

[headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

[Sec.  211—1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director 
shall  carry  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections 
which  assist  young  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  and  which  include  (1)  the  furnishing  of 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational,  and  mental 
health  services  as  the  Director  finds  Avill  aid  such  children  to  attain 
their  greatest  potential,  (2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  their  services,  and  (3)  such  other  training,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  evaluation,  and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carry 
out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal  research 
and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty:  Provided,  That  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  program  of  legal  advice 
and  representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  program  and  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations 
thereon  before  such  program  is  approved  or  funded. 

[comprehensive  health  services  programs 

[Sec.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
to  contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  necessary  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  health  services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed — 

[(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utilization  of  existing 
agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  services, 
including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and  follow-up  services,  together 
with  facilities  and  rehabilitation  necessary  in  connection  therewith; 
and 

[(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily  accessible  to  the 
residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation,  and  wherever  possible  are 
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combined  with,  or  included  within  arrangements  for  providing,  em¬ 
ployment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and.  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps,  or.  impose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make 
certain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services  related 
to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or  appropri¬ 
ate  in  order  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  such  program 
and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  such  services. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job  placement 
of  narcotic  addicts. 

[(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  comprehensive  statement  describing  the  actions  taken  and 
progress  made  under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health 
services.  The  Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  health  problems  particularly  significant  to 
low-income  persons. 

[(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or  con¬ 
tract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall  operation  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  including  their  relationship  to  and 
impact  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs 
and  services  for  meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such  studies, 
together  with  such  comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  care  to 
offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

[special  projects  on  adult  basic  education 

[Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education 
for  low-income  individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  lack  of 
basic  educational  skills  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their  real 
ability.  Such  projects  shall — 

[(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  which  the  Director  determines  may  have  national  signifi¬ 
cance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting  effective  programs  under 
this  title, 

[(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education  which  the  Director 
determines  are  so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  assisted,  State, 
or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low-income 
individuals  with  basic  education  deficiencies,  or 

[(3)  show  promise  of  enabling  persons  receiving  welfare  payments 
or  other  forms  of  public  assistance  to  obtain  employment  which  will 
permit  discontinuance  of  such  assistance. 
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[Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education  Programs— Repealed 
[Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  219-1.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by  volun¬ 
tarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children,  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

[authority  to  establish  information  center 

[Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination  center 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina¬ 
tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children. 

[Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

[Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.] 

TITLE  11 - URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  assist  communities  in  opening 
opportunities  which  enable  low-income  persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  ( a )  To  achieve  this  purpose,  communities  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided  to  plan  and  conduct  community  action  programs 
designed  to — 

( 1 )  provide  services  and  assistance,  including  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches,  which  enable  low-income  persons  to  achieve  economic 
independence,  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  and  to  increase  their 
participation  in  community  activities; 

(2)  stimulate  agencies  and  institutions  which  provide  services 
and  assistance  to  low-income  persons  to  expand,  modify,  and  improve 
their  programs  so  as  to  serve  such  persons  more  effectively;  and 

(8)  mobilize,  utilize,  and  coordinate  all  relevant  public  and 
private  resources  in  a  comprehensive  program  which  opens  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  low-income  persons. 

(b)  There  shall  be  maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  oj  the  groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  evaluation  of  all  components  of  a  community  action  pro- 
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gram.  There  shall  be  maximum  emphasis  upon  local  initiative  and 
responsibility. 

Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and  Delegate  Agencies 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  formation  of  community 
action  agencies.  A  community  action  agency  may  be  either  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  and  must  be  capable 
of  planning ,  conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  community 
action  program.  It  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  for  all  financial 
assistance  provided  to  its  community  under  sections  220  and  221  ( except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  220(c)  and  221(a)).  It  shall  have 
adequate  authority  (1)  to  administer  funds  received  under  this  title  and 
from  other  public  and  private  sources,  (2)  to  transfer  and  delegate  such 
funds  to  other  agencies,  and  (8)  to  contract  with  public  or  private  organi¬ 
zations.  It  shall  conform  to  such  other  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

COMMUNITIES 

Sec.  211.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  sub¬ 
divisions)  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses 
the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  program. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  programs  relating  to  work  and  training  programs,  physical 
and  economic  development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  com¬ 
munity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  comple¬ 
mentary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and 
community  action  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

STATEWIDE  AND  REGIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  212.  A  statewide  or  regional  agency  may  be  a  community  action 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  conducting,  administering  and  evalu¬ 
ating  programs  in  a  number  of  rural  areas  of  small  communities  until  a 
satisfactory  community  agency  is  established.  Such  agency  must  operate  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  sections  201  and  202,  including  the  participa¬ 
tion  and  representation  requirements  of  section  213. 

GOVERNING  BOARD 

Sec.  213.  (a)  A  community  action  agency  shall  be  governed  by  a  board 
which  is  broadly  representative  of  the  community  and  which  is  organized 
to  provide  for  the  membership  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board  shall  be  persons 
who  are  selected  by  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  establish  procedures  by  which 
appropriate  representation  is  provided  (1)  to  poor  persons  living  in 
neighborhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated  and  (2)  to  other  poor  persons 
including  the  elderly  and  rural  residents  living  outside  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  All  members  of  the  governing  board  selected  to  represent  specific 
geographic  areas  must  reside  in  the  area  they  represent. 
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(c)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  establish 
procedures  under  which  community  agencies  and  representative  groups  oj 
the  poor  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on  the  governing 
board  may  petition  jor  adequate  representation. 

POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Sec.  21 4.  (a)  The  governing  board  oj  a  community  action  agency  shall 
be  empowered  to — 

( 1 )  establish  adequate  personnel  policies  and  jiscal  controls; 

(2)  approve  overall  plans,  adopt  and  enforce  program  policies, 
and  approve  all  proposals  jor  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
and 

(8)  provide  jor  periodic  evaluation  oj  the  effectiveness  oj  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  and  its  components. 

(1 b )  Each  community  action  agency  shall  provide  jor  reasonable  public 
access  to  books,  records  and  other  information  and  jor  opportunity  jor 
public  hearing  at  the  request  oj  local  groups. 

DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  oj  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  components  oj  the  community 
action  program.  Such  agencies  shall  consist  oj  ( 1 )  neighborhood  based 
organizations  formed  to  carry  out  programs  under  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  encouraged  to  have  at  least  one-half  oj  the  governing  board  composed  oj 
residents  oj  the  area  or  members  of  the  groups  served,  or  {2)  other  delegate 
agencies  which  shall  be  required  io  establish  effective  procedures  by  which 
such  persons  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  oj  programs 
affecting  their  interests.  A  delegate  agency  may  be  a  public  agency  or 
private  organization.  Each  delegate  agency  must  be  capable  oj  conducting 
the  program  or  programs,  shall  have  adequate  personnel  policies  and 
jiscal  controls,  shall  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records, 
and  other  information,  and  shall  cooperate  in  the  evaluation  oj  programs. 

( b )  The  community  action  agency  shall  encourage  the  establishment  oj 
housing  development  and  services  organizations  designed  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  oj  low-income  families  and  individuals.  Such  organizations 
shall  provide  the  technical,  administrative,  and  financial  assistance  which 
is  required  to  help  low-income  families  and  individuals  more  effectively 
to  utilize  existing  programs,  and.  which  is  required  to  enable  nonprofit, 
cooperative,  and  public  sponsors  more  effectively  to  take  advantage  oj 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  Where  appropriate,  such  organizations  may  be  nonprofit 
housing  development  corporations.  Such  corporations  may  themselves 
become  sponsors  oj  housing  under  existing  programs  oj  specialized  housing 
agencies,  but  under  no  circumstances  shall  such  corporations  insure 
mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long-term  capital  financing  junctions  oj  pro¬ 
grams  now  administered  by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  Housing 
development  and  service  organizations  shall  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
other  community  action  agency  efforts  so  that  any  programs  undertaken 
under  authority  oj  this  subsection  shall  be  closely  related  to  other  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 
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Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community  Action  Programs 

and  Related  Activities 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  for  the  planning ,  conduct,  administration  and 
evaluation  of  community  action  programs  and  components.  Those  com¬ 
ponents  may  involve  national  emphasis  program  activities  as  described  in 
section  221  and,  without  limitation,  other  activities  and  supporting 
facilities  designed  to  assist  participants  including  the  elderly  poor — 

( 1 )  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment; 

(2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

( 3 )  to  make  better  use  of  available  income; 

(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and  a  suitable 
living  environment; 

(5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  consistent  with  personal  and 
family  goals,  religious  and  moral  convictions; 

(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics; 

(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance  through  loans  or  grants  to  meet 
immediate  and  urgent  individual  and  family  needs,  including  the 
need  for  health  services,  nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment- 
related  assistance; 

(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal  and  family  problems 
which  block  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency; 

(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  community; 
and 

(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of  other  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

He  may  also  provide  -financial  assistance  to  other  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  community 
action  agency. 

(b)  After  July  1,  1968,  the  Director  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of 
assistance,  that  each  community  action  agency  has  adopted  a  systematic 
approach  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  funds  provided  under  this  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall  en¬ 
compass  a  planning  and  implementation  process  which  seeks  to  identify 
the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  seeks  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  relevant  public  and  private  resources,  establishes  program  pri¬ 
orities,  links  program  components  with  one  another  and  with  other  relevant 
programs,  and  provides  for  evaluation.  The  Director  may,  however,  extend 
the  time  for  such  requirement  to  take  into  account  the  length  of  time  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  operation.  He  shall  also  take  necessary  steps  to  assure 
the  participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  plans  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Director  may  and  is  enco  uraged  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  community  action 
agency  to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs  under  this  section 
and  section  221  when  he  determines,  after  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  such  assistance 
would  enhance  program  participation  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons 
served  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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(d)  At  least  50  per  centum  oj  the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 

for  this  title  shall  he  utilized  to  finance  component  programs  under  this 
section  and  section  221  which  are  locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular 
community  needs.  _  ....  ,  ri. 

(e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsibility  and  initiative,  the  Director 
shall  not  establish  binding  national  priorities  on  funds  authorized  by  this 
section,  but  he  shall  review  each  application  for  financial  assistance  on  its 
merits.  Before  extending  financial  assistance  to  a  new  community  action 
agency  under  this  section  and  under  section  221,  and  in  determining  the 
amount  of  and  conditions  on  which  such  assistance  shall  be  extended,  the 
Director  shall  consider  the  extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the.  community 
and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  effective  program. 
In  reviewing  or  supplementing  financial  assistance  to  a  previously 
existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall  consider  the  progress  made  in 
carrying  on  programs  by  such  agency. 

NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  221 .  (a)  The  Director  may  reserve  funds  and  provide  financial 
assistance  for  national  emphasis  programs  designed  to  deal  with  needs  of 
the  poor  which  are  common  to  a  number  of  communities.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (b)(5)  and  section  220(c),  such  financial  assistance 
shall  be  provided  through  community  action  agencies,  unless.  (1)  the 
community  action  agency  chooses  not  to  undertake  that  responsibility ,  or 
(2)  the  community  action  agency  fails  to  demonstrate  affirmatively  its 
capability  to  undertake  this  responsibility.,  or  (3)  there  is  no  community 
action  agency  in  the  area.  Community  action  agencies  shall  be  encouraged 
to  make  maximum  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  operate  such  programs. 

(b)  Among  the  national  emphasis  programs  shall  be  the  following: 

(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Headstart  focused  upon  children  who 
have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which  will 
provide  such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  education,  social ,  and 
other  services,  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  together  with  appropriate  activities,  to  encourage  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  parents  of  such  children  and  permit  the  effective  use  of  parent 
services. 

(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Follow  Through  focused  primarily 
upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who.  were  previously 
enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  and  parent  participation  activities  as  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  continued 
development  of  children  to  their  full  potential. 

(3)  A  “legal  services  program”  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assistance  of  lawyers  and 
legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal  advice.,  legal  representation, 
counseling  education,  and  other  appropriate,  services.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  carried  on  in.  a  way  that  assures 
maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with  the  best 
standards  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  any  proposed  project  for  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 
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(4)  A  “ comprehensive  health  services  program”.  This  shall  include — 
{A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive 

health  services  projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  poverty  and 
marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These  porjects 
shall  be  designed — 

(i)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  use  of  existing 
agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  such  as  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  re¬ 
habilitation,  family  planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
followup  services,  together  with  necessary  related  facilities  and 
services;  and 

(ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made  readily  accessible 
to  low-income  residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner 
most  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and 
wherever  possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  ar¬ 
rangements  for  providing  employment,  education,  social,  or  other 
assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served: 
Provided,  however,  That  such  services  may  be  made  available 
on  an  emergency  basis  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  all  residents  of  such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted 
according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay 
the  full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director 
shall  solicit  and  consider  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
principal  local  medical  associations  in  the  area  and  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  on  under  competent  professional  supervision  and  that 
existing  agencies  providing  related  services  are  furnished  all  assist¬ 
ance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the  program 
and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related  services;  and 
( B )  programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private 
agencies  for  projects  designed  to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills 
in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  Such  projects  shall  en¬ 
courage  both  prospective  and  practicing  health  professionals  to  direct 
their  talents  and  energies  toward  providing  health  services  for  the 
poor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  provide  or  arrange  for  training  and  study  in  the 
field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  the  payment  of  stipends  and 
allowances  ( including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  study  and  for  their  dependents.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  programs  and  projects  authorized 
under  this  section  with  other  related  activities. 

( 5 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  Upward  Bound  designed  to  generate 
skills  and,  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school  among  young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must  include  arrangements 
to  assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  education 
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and  one  or  more  secondary  schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum 
designed  to  develop  creative  thinking,  effective  expression  and  attitudes 
toward  learning  needed  for  post-secondary  educational  success,  necessary 
health  services' and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities 
as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate.  Financial  assistance 
for  such  projects  may  be  provided  directly  to  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  but  the  projects  shall  be  closely  coordinated  with  activities  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Project  Find  designed  to  identify  and 
meet  the  needs  of  poor  persons  above  the  age  of  60  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  effective  referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment, 
housing,  legal  and  consumer  assistance,  recreation,  and  other  services; 
stimulation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and 
deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and  programs;  provision  of  new 
employment  and  volunteer  opportunities;  increased  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  and  programs;  modification  of  existing  procedures  and 
eligibility  requirements  to  facilitate  greater  use  of  and  participation  m 
public  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of  all-season  recreation 
centers;  and  such  other  activities  and  services  as  the  Director  may  deter¬ 
mine  are  necessary  or  specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  poor. 

(7)  A  ‘family  planning  program ”  to  provide  assistance  and  services,  to 
low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family  planning,  irududing 
the  provision  of  information,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
coordinate,  and  assure  a  full  exchange  of  information  concerning,  family 
planning  projects  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure 
the  maximum  availability  of  services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the. varying 
needs  of  different  communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  make  the  services  of  Public  Health  Services  officers  available 
to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this  program. 

(e)  Consistent  with,  and  subject,  to  the  provisions,  of  section  232,  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section  may  include  related  training,  research,  and' 
technical  assistance,  and  funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted 
and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

RESIDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  222.  In  the  conduct  of  all  component  programs  under  this  part, 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  shall  be  provided 
maximum  employment  opportunity ,  including  opportunity  for  further 
occupational  training  and  career  advancement.  The  Director  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  employment  of  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older  as  regular , 
part-time  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 

Sec.  223.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of  neighborhood 
centers,  designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of  needed  services  in  such 
fields  as  health,  education,  manpower,  consumer  protection,  child  and 
economic  development,  housing,  legal,  recreation,  and  social  services,  and 
so  organized  ( through  a  corporate  or  other  appropriate  framework)  as  to 
promote  maximum  participation  of  neighborhood  residents  in  center 
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; planning ,  'policymaking,  administration,  and  operation.  In  addition  to 
providing  such  services  as  may  not  otherwise  he  conveniently  or  readily 
available,  such  centers  shall  be  responsive  to  such  neighborhood  needs  as 
counseling ,  referral,  follow-through,  and  community  development  activities 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best  assure  a  system  under  which 
existing  programs  are  extended  to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to 
one  another,  are  responsive  and  relevant  to  the  range  of  community, 
family,  and  individual  problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighborhood 
needs  and  conditions. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS ;  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  224.  ( a )  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  community  action 
programs  pursuant  to  section  220  and,  for  national  emphasis  programs 
referred  to  in  section  221  (a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot  not  more 
than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  propor¬ 
tions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of  related  children  living  with  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States. 
That  part  of  any  State  allotment  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be 
needed  may  be  realloted,  on  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States,  in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments,  but  with 
appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to 
any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  realloted  among  the  other  States 

lb)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allotment  of  funds  for 
any  national  emphasis  program  referred  to  in  section  221  (a)  except 
Headstart.  This  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  criteria 
which  he  determines  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  re¬ 
flecting  the  relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at 
which  the  program  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12 % 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to  sections 
220  and  221  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
assisted  programs  or  activities.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria,  that  such  action  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non- Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non- 
Federal  contributions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under 
this  section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such 
contributions  under  section  131. 
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(d)  No  program,  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under  sections  220 
and  221,  unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  ( 1 )  that  the  services  to 
provided  under  such  program  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution 
for,  services  previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  ( 2 )  that,  to  the 
extent  that  in-school  educational  services  previously  provided  with  or 
without  Federal  assistance  can  be  expanded  and  adapted  to  meet  more 
effectively  (A)  the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  and  ( B )  the 
purposes  of  the  assistance  to  be  extended  under  this  title,  the  agency  pro¬ 
viding  such  services  shall  be  utilized,  and  ( 3 )  that  funds  or  other  resources 
devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  re¬ 
quired  under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict 
application  of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  planning,  con¬ 
ducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  programs  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  training  of  specialized  or  other  personnel  which  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special  assignments  of 
personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of  func¬ 
tions  related  to  the  assisted  activity ;  but  no  such  special  assignment  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 

STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE - SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  to  enable  those  agencies — 

( 1 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title; 

{2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  title; 

(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  developing  procedures  and 
programs  to  promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State  agencies 
in  programs  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  established  by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory 
or  administrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State  level 
coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and  in  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming  those  problems. 

(6)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the  Director  shall 
give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which  are  administered  or  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  agencies  assisted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  which  have 
been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the  Director  may 
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enter  into  agreements  with  States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  jor  purposes  of  providing 
financial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  types  of  projects  involving  the 
common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

(< d )  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  no 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by 
the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved, 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

RESEARCH  AND  PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot 
projects  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  which  are 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  that  will  aid  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also  contract  or  provide 
financial  assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title . 

(b)  Before  approving  any  contract  or  grant  for  a  pilot  project  in  a 
community  which  has  a  community  action  agency,  the  Director  shall 
solicit  and  consider  the  views  of  that  agency  on  the  proposed  project. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  carry  out  pilot  projects  ( 1 )  which 
aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater  self -sufficiency ,  (2)  which  focus 
upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  ( 8 )  which  are  designed  to  develop  new 
techniques  and  community-based  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction 
or  to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts,  and  {If)  which  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  organizations,  other  than  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations,  in  programs  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to  govern  the  approval 
of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all  research  authority 
under  this  title.  The  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
and  priorities  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  determining  whether 
the  findings  resulting  from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  one  or  more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible. 
As  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a  separate 
annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section,  of  activities  subject  to  the 
plan,  and  of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a 
statement  indicating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in 
which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be 
realized. 

(e)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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EVALUATION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals  their  impact  on  related  programs  and  their  structure  and, 
mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services  and  including  where  appropriate, 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs.  He  may,  for  this  purpose  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  those  programs  or  individual  projects. 
He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs.  The  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards  for  evaluation 
of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title.  Such 
standards  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  220,  221,  230,  and  231. 

Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions — 

RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  240.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  title  within  the  States 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  relative  number  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  ( 1 )  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  ( 2 )  unemployed  persons;  ( 3 ) 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school  dropouts;  ( 5 )  adults  with 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 
service;  and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  number 
living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

(b)  To  assure  that  rural  areas  are  able  to  utilize  their  full  and  equitable 
share  of  assistance,  the  Director  shall  undertake  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  rural  community  action  programs.  He  shall  describe 
these  efforts  and  their  results  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  241.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title  are  carried  on  subject  to  adequate  internal  controls, 
accounting  requirements,  and  rules  governing  personnel  standards  and 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the 
effective  use  of  funds.  These  regulations  shall  include  provisions  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities  and  elections  referred  to  in 
section  603(b)  of  this  Act. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  242.  (a)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  management 
controls. 
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(b)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
audit  oj  each  grant  or  contract  oj  assistance  under  this  title.  Promptly 
after  the  completion  oj  such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  oj 
resulting  jindings  and  conclusions  whether  any  oj  the  costs  oj  expenditures 
incurred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  oj  disallowance,  the  Director 
may  seek  recovery  oj  the  sums  involved  by  appropriate  means,  including 
court  action  or  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  required  non-Federal  share 
oj  the  costs  oj  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  ejjeci  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve  months  ajter 
the  date  oj  disallowance. 


SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  2J+3.  The  jollowing  special  limitations  shall  apply,  as  indicated, 
to  programs  under  this  title. 

( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  include  junds  to 
provide  a  reasonable  allowance  jor  attendance  at  meetings  oj  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board,  neighborhood  council 
or  committee,  as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum 
jeasible  participation  oj  members  oj  groups  and  residents  oj  areas 
served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  oj  this  title,  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  oj  actual  expenses  connected  with  those  meetings; 
but  those  junds  (or  matching  non-Federal  junds)  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  allowances  in  the  case  oj  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  oj  a  community  action 
agency,  or  jor  payment  oj  an  allowance  to  any  individual  jor  attend¬ 
ance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a  month. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  oj  the  Office  oj  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  serve  as  member  oj  a  board,  council,  or  committee  oj  any  agency 
serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with 
a  program  receiving  jinancial  assistance  under  this  title;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  jrom  serving  on  a  board,  council, 
or  committee  which  does  not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

(3)  In  granting  jinancial  assistance  jor  projects  or  activities  in  the 
jield  ojjamily  planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  jamily  planning 
services,  including  the  dissemination  oj  jamily  planning  injormation 
and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  jor  eligibility  jor  assistance 
under  this  part  which  have  been  established  by  the  assisted  agency 
and  who  desire  such  injormation,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The 
Director  shall  require,  in  connection  with  any  such  jinancial  assist¬ 
ance,  that — 

(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  injo) motion, 
medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which  that  individual  indicates 
is  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious 
beliejs;  and 

(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  super¬ 
vision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  oj  jamily  planning  services  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  oj  services  jrom  or  participation  in 
any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 
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(4)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title  to 
provide  general  or  curricular  aid  to  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system  other  than  for  special  health,  welfare,  remedial,  and 
other  noncurricular  services  designed  to  encourage  successful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school. 

(5)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the  Director  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  programs  which  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  for  supplemental 
educational  services  of  the  type  not  prohibited  by  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  services 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  244 ■  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967 ,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN 

RURAL  AREAS 

Part  A — Rural  Loan  Program 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  raise  and  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families.] 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of  loans  to 
assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their  income  and  living  standards. 

[Part  A— Authority  To  Make  Loans] 
loans  to  families 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  having  a 
maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting  in  an 
aggregate  principal  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time 
to  any  low  income  rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director, 
such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  income  of  such  families  by  assisting  or  permitting  them 
to — 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encumbrances  or  erect 
improvements  thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger  than 
family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 
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(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to  finance  non- 
agricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to  supplement 
their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar¬ 
keting  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income 
rural  families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303,  the 
applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities,  or 
activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan ; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available,  is 
adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of  compa¬ 
rable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  cover¬ 
ing  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  loan  is 
repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years ;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes:  Provided ,  That  (1)  packing,  canning,  cooking, 
freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible 
farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance;  and  (2)  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
(including  any  tribe  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  or  in  manufacturing  products,  on  an  Indian 
reservation  (or  former  reservation  in  the  case  of  tribes  with  whom  the 
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special  Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  organization  within  the  purview  of 
this  clause. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  [606.]  306  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  func¬ 
tions  authorized  under  [titles  III  of  this  Act,]  this  part  there  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obli¬ 
gations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for 
loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  [titles  III  of 
this  Act.]  this  part. 

[Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

[Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establish¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.] 

Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally  Em¬ 
ployed,  Farmworkers  and  Their  Families 

statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  31 1 .  The  purpose  oj  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant  and  seasonal 
jarmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve  their  living  conditions  and  de¬ 
velop  skills  necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  and  technological  society. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  assist 
State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions  and  cooperatives 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

( b )  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include  projects  or  activi¬ 
ties — 

( 1 )  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  their  families ,  such  as  day  care  for  children,  education, 
health  services,  improved  housing  and  sanitation  ( including  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary  housing  and 
sanitation  facilities) ,  legal  advice  and  representation,  and  consumer 
training  and  counseling; 

( 2 )  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families;  and 

(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm-workers  and 
members  of  their  families  as  appropriate  through  education  and 
training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  in  agricultural  employment 
brought  about  by  technological  advancement  and  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well-being  and  self- 
sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employment  or  by 
participating  in  available  Government  training  programs. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under  this  part  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain  its  prior  level 
of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

( b )  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures  or  requirements 
to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on  in  coordination 
with  other  programs  or  activities  providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and 
groups  served. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  TRAINING,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  31  j.  ( a )  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements ,  such  technical  assistance  or  training 
of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  implement  effectively  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evaluation  of  projects 
under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure  independent 
evaluation  for  this  purpose.  The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be 
published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

Part  C — Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 
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Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of 
his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  June 
30,  [1967.3  1968. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establishment’ 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  [enterprises^ 
enterprises,  with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;  and  to  mobilize 
for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills  and 
resources. 

LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  immediate  basis)  in, 
or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  thereunder),  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  [employment  of  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed  the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  business  concerns 
located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  such  loans  shall  be  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the  total 
of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  would  exceed  $25,000.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of  such 
loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  concern.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such  financial 
assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take  steps  to  improve  his  man¬ 
agement  skills  by  participating  in  a  management  training  program 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  [Administra¬ 
tion. 3  Administration:  Provided,  however,  That  any  management  training 
program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  provide 
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reasonable  opportunity  for  the  individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  private  business  community  in  the  program  of 
assistance  to  such  concerns. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide 
screening,  counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar  assistance  with 
respect  to  persons  or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  this 
Act.] 

(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Director  by  section  602  of  this  Act. 


LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 


Sec.  403.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  immediate 
participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following  limitations — 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs ; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available,  is 
adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of  com¬ 
parable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its 
purposes:  Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  made  in  redevelopment  areas  designated  under  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2505) ;  and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan  guaranties. 


[limitation  on  financial  assistance 

[Sec.  404.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to 
this  title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  establish¬ 
ments  from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  subcontractors  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area 
by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors.] 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  404-  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed,  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas 
identified  by  the  Director  as  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals  or  to  small  business  concerns  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Director  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as 
it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted 
under  this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not  correspond  to  the  definition 
of  low  income  as  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used 
in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original 
location. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide  technical  and  management 
assistance  to  individuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  402,  with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  for 
projects,  including  without  limitation — 

( 1 )  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility  studies  and  mar¬ 
ket  research; 

(2)  the  identification  and  development  of  new  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  private  capital  resources  through 
the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise ; 

( 3 )  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with  regard  to  public 
services  and  government  programs,  including  programs  authorized 
under  section  402; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  service  agencies, 
including  trade  associations  and  cooperatives; 

( 5 )  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  subcontracts  by  major 
businesses  with  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by 
low-income  individuals,  including  the  provision  of  incentives  and 
assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  the 
training  and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or  other  small 
business  concerns;  and 

(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  management  training, 
and  legal  and  other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  programs  using  the  resources 
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of  the  business  community,  including  the  development  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and  with  em¬ 
phasis  in  all  cases  upon  providing  management  training  of  sufficient 
scope  and  duration  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  managerial 
self-sufficiency  on  the  part  oj  the  individuals  served. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference  to  projects  which 
promote  the  ownership,  participation  in  ownership,  or  management  of 
small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

( d )  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals  and  small 
business  concerns  served. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts, 
and  deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with 
programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  under  this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  together  with  recommendations  shall  be  included  in  the  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  608. 


DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  [405.]  j07.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.1 

[TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS] 

TITLE  V—WORK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAINING,  AND  DAY 

CARE  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  [title]  part  to  expand  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  (including  workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and  other 
needy  persons)  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  work  experience 
and  training  programs  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part  E  of  title 
II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  (1)  to  make  payments  under 
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section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  experimental,  pilot,  or 
demonstration  projects  which  provide  pretraining  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education,  day  care,  counseling,  and 
similar  supportive  services  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carrying  out  the  activities 
described  in  such  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Traning  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such  projects  and  activities  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  [title:]  part:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and  individuals  insofar 
as  they  are  otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or 
social  services  through  a  State  plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of 
section  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  [title,]  part,  shall  be  applicable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  work  experience  and  training  programs  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  [title.]  part.  The  costs  of  such  programs  to  the  United 
States  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  en¬ 
tirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  [title.]  part. 

(b)  Work  experience  and  training  programs  shall  be  so  designed 
that  participation  of  individuals  in  such  programs  will  not  ordinarily 
exceed  36  months,  except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent 
the  provision  of  necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  services  for  a 
reasonable  period  after  an  individual  has  completed  work  experience 
and  training. 

(c)  Not  more  than  12%  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  [title]  part 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  state.  In  the  case  of  any  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  not 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to 
in  section  502  may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  [title,]  part,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  [title.]  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash,  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  [title]  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 
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TRANSITION 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  programs  authorized  by  section  261(a)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  commencing  July  1,  1967. 2  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  such  work 
experience  and  training  programs  through  June  30,  1967,  and  may 
also  continue  to  completion  those  work  experience  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  commended  prior  to  that  date,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  pro¬ 
grams  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1968.  After  June  30,  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  shall  include  provisions  for  joint 
evaluation  and  approval  of  the  training  and  work  experience  aspect 
of  each  project  or  program,  may  also — 

(1)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  renew  existing 
projects  and  programs,  or  develop  and  provide  new  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  [title]  part  and  of  part  E 
of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 
and 

(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  develop  and 
provide  other  work  experience  and  training  programs  pursuant  to 
such  part  E,  with  respect  to  such  projects  or  parts  of  projects  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide  after  being  given  notice 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Before  July  1,  1967,  the  Secretan^  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  [title]  part  and  part  E  of  title  II  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  available  under  the  manpower  development  and 
utilization  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  testing,  counseling,  job  referral  and 
follow-up  services  required  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
obtaining  employment,  training  opportunities,  either  on  or  off  the  job, 
available  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unemployed  individ¬ 
uals  in  accordance  with  the  standards  prescribed  in  section  104  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  shall  compen¬ 
sate  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  reasonable  costs  thereof  either  by 
advance  or  reimbursement. 

Part  B — Day  Care  Projects 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  521 .  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  day  care  for  children 
from  low-income  families  or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons  in  order  to  enable 
the  parents  or  relatives  of  such  children  to  choose  to  undertake  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  vocational  training,  basic  education,  or  gainful  employment. 
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GRANTS  FOR  DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  under  which  children  from  low-income 
families  or  from  urban  and,  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  low-income  persons  may  receive  day  care.  Such  day  care 
projects  shall  provide  health,  education,  social  and  such  other  supportive 
services  as  may  be  needed.  Project  costs  payable  under  this  part  may 
include  costs  of  renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities.  Financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to 
supplement  day  care  projects  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  other 
relevant  statutes. 

(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family  which  is  not  a  low-income 
family  to  make  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day  care  services 
provided  under  this  program  where  the  family's  financial  condition  is, 
or  becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  such  pay¬ 
ment  appropriate. 

( c )  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
preference  to  projects  providing  day  care  for  children  from  low-income 
families  or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to 
accept  employment  or  to  undertake  vocational  training  or  basic  education 
under  this  and  other  Acts. 

(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tions  which  provide  day  care,  with  a  view  to  establishing , insofar  as  possible, 
a  common  set  of  program  standards  and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for 
coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Director  shall  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  which  show  evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  their  projects  and  other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which 
they  will  serve. 

(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are  made  hereunder  shall  provide 
for  a  thorough  evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by  such 
agency  or  independent  public  or  private  organization  as  the  Director 
shall  designate,  with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other  things,  the 
extent  to  which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the  employment 
of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served,  the  extent  to  which  such 
day  care  may  have  reduced  the  costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  children, 
the  extent  to  which  such  children  have  received  health  and  educational 
benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been  coordinated  with 
other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served.  Up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  by  the  Director  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part.  Such  evaluations,  together 
with  a  report  on  the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  608. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  IN 

DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  523.  (a)  The  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  in  the 
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operation  oj  vocational  training ,  work  experience ,  and  basic  education 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction  to  train  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  in  day  care  projects  under  this  part. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  oj  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
preference  to  projects  in  which  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  are 
to  be  employed  including  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  52 If..  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  the  two  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Part  A— Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  - 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be 
in  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  [four]^/be  Assistant  Directors 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rectors  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Reorga¬ 
nization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  time  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  complying 
with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to — 
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(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) ; 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently,  while  so  employed:  Provided ,  however ,  That 
contracts  for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems  desirable  to 
advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and  members 
of  such  committees  (including  the  National  Advisory  Council  estab¬ 
lished  in  section  605),  other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and  reim¬ 
burse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  dele¬ 
gate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the  redelegation 
thereof  subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison 
between  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies 
at  all  operating  levels,  which  shall  include  the  furnishing  of  complete 
operational  information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  furnishing  of  such  information  by  such 
Office  to  such  other  agencies; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal 
agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  without  reim¬ 
bursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof,  any 
money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 
received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  ex¬ 
penditure  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital  improvements; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4154  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in  such  form  as  he 
shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  general  public; 
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(i)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by  the 
United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize,  or  sell 
for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  with  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  made  by  him 
pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and  all 
legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance  with  applicable  law 
and  regulation ;  and 

(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of  build¬ 
ings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Director 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this  subparagraph  (2) — 

(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an  item,  service,  or  facility, 
which  is  required  in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 

(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an 
activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  author¬ 
ity,  the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
exercise  of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures,  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  and  persons, 
make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments),  and  gen¬ 
erally  perform  such  functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  any  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  community¬ 
wide  antipoverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  require¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the 
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use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  the 
identification  of  such  program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or 
any  activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate 
for  public  office. 


[economic  opportunity  council 

[Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in  carrying 
out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts  by 
all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

[(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate,  or  delegates  thereof.] 

APPEALS,  NOTICE  AND  HEARING 

Sec.  604 ■  The  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to  assure  that — 

(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity  for  a  timely  and  expe¬ 
ditious  appeal  to  the  Director  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  like  to  serve  as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  I-B 
or  II  and  whose  application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community 
action  agency  has  been  wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or  has  not 
been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable  by  the 
Director; 

(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and  1 1  I-B  shall  not 
be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  except  in  emergency  situations,  nor  shall  an  application  for 
refunding  under  sections  128,  220,  221,  or  312  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and 

( 3 )  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and  1 1  I-B  shall  not 
be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  unless  the  recipient  agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Advisory  Council) ,  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  President.  Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman  from 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 
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(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of  programs  under 
this  Act  and  make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  improvement 
of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and 
(C)  the  coordination  of  such  programs  with  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals  and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for  changes  in 
this  Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The 
President  shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together 
with  his  comments  and  recommendations. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
authorized  under  titles  III  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obli¬ 
gations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  de¬ 
ferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for 
loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles  III  of 
this  Act. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133 — 133z— 15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 
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REPORTS 

Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

[definitions 

[Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

[(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  such  term 
includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the  term 
“United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the  fore¬ 
going  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

[(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise, 
means  department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  entity. 

[(c)  The  term  “family,”  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

[(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

[(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee.] 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II 
the  meaning  of  “State”  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  224  of  this  Act 
this  term,  means  only  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
“United  States”  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those 
places  named  in  the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

( 2 )  the  term  “financial  assistance”  when  used  in  titles  I,  II, 
III-B,  IV,  and  V—B  includes  assistance  advanced  by  grant.,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant  or 
equipment,  or  goods  or  services;  and 

(3)  the  term  “permanent  resident  of  the  United  States”  when  used 
in  titles  I- A  and  I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or 
as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  tinder  the  provisions 
of  sections.  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted 
as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)(7),  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

[programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

[Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.  The 
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Director  shall  carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies,  including 
consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be 
necessary  (1)  to  develop  programs  providing  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  public  service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the  elderly  poor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  determine  and  recommend 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  programs  requiring  additional 
authority  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.] 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  ( 1 )  carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies,  including  consultations 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the  elderly  poor  in 
programs  under  this  Act,  including  programs  providing  employment 
opportunities,  public  service  opportunities,  education  and  other  services 
and  activities  which  assist  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency ; 
(2)  maintain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs  under  this  Act  to  assure 
that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate  consideration;  (3)  initi¬ 
ate  and  maintain  interagency  liaison  with  all  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  achieve  a  coordinated  national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor;  and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  such  programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  such  authority.  The  Director  shall  describe  the  ways 
in  which  this  section  has  been  implemented  in  the  annual  report  required 
by  section  608. 

COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

Sec.  [610-1.]  611.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person 
compensated  as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  not  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  paid  in  the  area  where  the  program  is  carried  out  to  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  providing  substantially  comparable  services,  or 
in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  providing  substantially  comparable  services 
in  the  area  of  the  person’s  immediately  preceding  employment, 
whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
in  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  tnis  section  and  who  were  receiving 
at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year, 
together  with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such  person 
and  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant,  contract  or  agreement  shall 
be  made  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  which  does  not  contain  adequate  provisions 
to  assure  the  furnishing  of  information  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 
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(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and 
is  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under 
part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compensated  as 
provided  in  section  602)  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  the  salary  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  employment,  but  the  Director 
may  grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary  in  pre¬ 
ceding  employment  for  one  regularly  employed  for  a  period  of  less 
than  12  months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  annual 
basis. 


[Part  B  — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

[coordination 

[Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner — 
[(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies 
to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act, 
and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of 
all  Federal  agencies; 

[(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise  perform  func¬ 
tions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

[(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

[(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions  in  such 
manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

[(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and  func¬ 
tions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agencies 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

[(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 

[(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the 
effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

[(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  include  arrangements  for 
reimbursement),  shall — 

[(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maximum 
support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (c) ;  and 
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[(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  training  program,  such  employment  information  as  will 
facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

[preference  to  community  action  programs 

[Sec.  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance  or 
benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act.] 

JOINT  FUNDING 

Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  'prescribed  by  the  President,  where 
funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
to  a  community  action  agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act, 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  requirement  may 
be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract 
requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regulations )  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agency  does  not  impose. 

[information  center 

[Sec.  613.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  such  information,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset 
to  such  cost),  and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

[(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community 
improvement.  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States 
and  communities  to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the 
collection,  correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  and 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed 
of  such  programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  infor¬ 
mation,  including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 
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[PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

[Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system.] 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

[transfer  of  funds 

[Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  any 
such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I),  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activi¬ 
ties  under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other 
such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per  centum.] 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  for  any 
program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  such  program  or  activity,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  the 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  other  such  program  or  activity  under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer 
shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program 
or  activity  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 

Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equi¬ 
tably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADDITIONAL  SUPER  GRADES 

Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above  those  authorized  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967  in  the  classification  categories  of  GS  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field  offices. 
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LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  including  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  Federal  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
that  year:  Provided,  however,  That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  payments  to  individuals,  other  than  Federal  employees 
shall  not  be  counted  as  an  administrative  expense. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  depart-/ 
ments  or  agencies  to  w  hich  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in  this 
Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable 
and  appropriate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are 
employed  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described 
in  this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall  submit 
at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describ¬ 
ing  the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made  under  this  section. 

Part  B — Coordination 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  680.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
provides  for  an  information  center,  and  prescribes  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  better  coordination  among  all 
programs  related  to  this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more 
effective  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  and  local 
agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying  local  problems  and 
conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more  imaginative  ways  of  combining 
complementary  Federal  resources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  and 
generally  improving  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels  of 
government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘'Council”) ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  such  Presidential  assistants  and  such 
other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  designate.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  serve  as  chairman.  Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternative 
to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

( b )  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to  assist  the  President 
in — 

(1)  providing  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities  related  to  this  Act; 

(2)  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities; 
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( 3 )  resolving  differences  arising  among  Federal  departments  and l 
agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities;  and 

(If)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific 
actions  or  projects  designed  to  ‘achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
The  Executive  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  hx  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  Employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to  provide  temporary  assistance. 

(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Council 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  or  in  a  separate  report  to  the  Congress. 

(e)  From  the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title,  the  President  shall  reserve  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this  Act,  and  to  assist 
the  President  in  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

( 1 )  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordination  problems  at 
the  request  of  the  President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative; 

(2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activities  under  this 
Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies  and  groups,  including  State 
agencies  described  in  section  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  President  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  action  for  overcoming  those 
problems  either  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies;  and 

(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty  action  plan  showing 
estimates  of  Federal  and  other  governmental  expenditures,  and,  where 
feasible,  the  contributions  of  the  private  sector,  needed  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country  within  alternative  periods  of  time.  Such  plan 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  all  relevant 
programs  authorized  by  this  and  other  Acts,  and  any  new  programs 
which  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country,  and  it 
shall  include  recommendations  for  such  new  programs.  The  plan  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

cooperation  of  federal  agencies 

Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  programs  related  to 
this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the  Council  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  and  responsibilities ;  and 

(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions  so  as  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable  law. 

( b )  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Federal  agencies  to 
supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
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(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and  Junctions, 
including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agencies  shall  be  carried 
out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

COMBINATIONS  AMONG  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  634 .  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close  unnecessary  service 
gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effective  administration,  the  Director 
shall  require,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another,  or 
where  appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  be  included 
within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with  community  action 
programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs  related  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of 
the  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities 
in  a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related  projects 
and  activities,  where  appropriate,  and  with  community  action  programs. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Council  shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  part,  make  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this 
section  with  a  view  to  ( 1 )  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 
which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target  groups  or  areas, 
are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or  closely  coordinated  operation 
at  the  State  or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the 
President  or  appropriate  Federal  officials;  (3)  evaluating  Federal  agency 
procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or  recommending 
additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appropriate;  and  ( 3 )  determining 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  be 
justified  and  making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 
the  Director  and  the  President. 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  operate  an  information 
center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal 
programs  related  to  this  Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  public  officials 
and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall  collect,  prepare,  analyze, 
correlate,  and  distribute  information  as  described  above,  either  free  of 
charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  ( any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director's  account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost ) ,  and  may  make  arrangements 
and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  connection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the 
Director  may  carry  on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of 
information  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  adequacy 
of  existing  data,  ways  in  which  data  generated  on  the  State  and  local 
level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal  information  systems,  and  methods 
by  which  data  may  be  made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local 
officials  or  used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

{b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community  im¬ 
provement.  He  may  also  make  grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish  information 
service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  jully 
informed  oj  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maximum  use  is  made 
of  those  programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt 
distribution  to  State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information, 
including  administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  required 
by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal  agencies  are  used 
to  the  f  ullest  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new 
department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

SPECIAL  responsibilities:  training  programs 

Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads 
of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for, 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement 
the  effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability . 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  ( which  may  include  arrangements  for  reimburse¬ 
ment)  ,  shall — 

( 1 )  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maximum 
support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a 
training  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facilitate 
the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

definitions 

Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  “programs  related  to  this  Act ”  and 
“ coordination ”  shall  include  the  programs  and  actions  described  in  this 
section: 

( 1 )  “Programs  related  to  this  Act  ”  include  programs  under  this 
Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs  which  have  objec¬ 
tives  which  are,  in  whole  or  substantial  part,  complementary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be  used 
in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to  assist  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  “ Coordination ”  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

(A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effectiveness  of  programs 
in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  such  as  actions:  to  extend 
services  to  new  areas,  provide  them  in  a  common  place,  or 
structure  them  so  that  they  are  more  readily  accpeted  or  widely 
utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that  may  be 
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inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  persons  with  limited  education  or  other  special 
handicaps;  to  establish  common  eligibility  standards  among 
programs  serving  substantially  similar  groups  or  operating  in  the 
same  areas;  or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or  administration 
that  will  provide  new  employment  incentives  or  opportunities 
for  the  poor; 

( B )  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State  or  local  level 
of  Federal  assistance  available  under  diverse  programs,  such  as 
actions  to  establish  procedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or 
local  agencies  seeking  assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  and  service 
gaps  and  promoting  common  or  complementary  priorities;  or  to 
modify  or  improve  technical  or  administrative  requirements 
imposed  by  different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  to  in¬ 
crease  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local  agencies, 
minimize  their  opportunities  for  the  imaginative  use  of  Federal 
assistance,  or  discourage  their  cooperation  with  one  another; 

(O')  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  efficiencies  through 
the  joint  or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources,  such  as  actions 
to  develop  new  methods  of  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies  more 
generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of  common  objec¬ 
tives;  to  establish  common  priorities  for  purposes  of  program 
planning,  research  and  demonstration  activities;  and  to  effect 
combinations  among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and  general  coopera¬ 
tion,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen  ties  among  regional  offices 
of  different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such  offices  and  other 
regional  agencies  or  organizations;  to  develop  and  improve 
procedures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together  in 
promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  information,  includ¬ 
ing  information  as  to  the  availability  and  allocation  of  funds, 
which  are  closely  related  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State 
or  local  planning  and  budgeting;  or  to  develop  procedures  by 
which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded  new  opportunities 
to  participate  in  Federal  policy  decisions,  including  decisions 
on  recommended  legislation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

[TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

[public  assistance 

[Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

[(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  of  payments 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any  program  assisted  under  such 
title  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources  of  such  person 
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in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as 
income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in  determining  the  need 
of  such  other  individual  under  such  approved  State  plan; 

[(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such  approved  State  plan 
except  to  the  extent  made  available  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other 
individual;  and 

[(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  title  III  of  this  Act  shall 
be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  determining  the 
need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such  approved  State  plan. 

[(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1,  1965,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a).] 

TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  incentives  to  welfare 
recipients  to  participate  in  programs  which  are  designed  to  enable  them 
to  become  self-supporting ,  and  to  complete  such  programs  and  become 
self-supporting  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  702,  Notwithstandaing  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved  under 
any  such  title  shall  include  provisions  consistent  with  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  or  under  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(а)  “ Public  assistance”  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assistance  payable 
pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(б)  “ Trainee ”  shall  mean  ( 1 )  any  person  enrolled  in  any  program 
under  title  I,  II,  of  III-B  of  this  Act  or  employed  in  any  such  program  as 
a  resident  nonprofessional  or  in  any  other  combined  work-and-training 
capacity,  (2)  any  participant  in  any  program  assisted  under  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967 ,  or  ( 3 )  any  person  who  is  in  training  to 
become  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  who  has  been  designated  a  volunteer  trainee 
or  intern. 

(c)  “Qualifying  income”  shall  mean  ( 1 )  any  amount  paid  as  wages 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  program  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  123(a)  of  this  Act  ( relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  for  youth  attending  school );  (2)  any  amount  paid  under  this  Act 
or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967  as  wages,  training  allowance, 
or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee  during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a 
trainee;  and  (3)  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
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following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of  this  Act,  by 
any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or  nonagricultural  enterprise. 

(d)  “Poverty  line”  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly  income  determined 
by  the  Director,  representing  an  approximation  of  the  minimum  level  of 
income  which  is  necessary  to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can 
live  out  of  poverty. 

ATTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 

Sec.  704-  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  no  payment  made  under 
this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  trainee  or  VISTA  volunteer  shall  be  regarded 
as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
payment  is  made  available  to  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  individual. 

AMOUNT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable  for  any  month 
to  any  person  having  qualifying  income  shall  be  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the  amount 
determined  under  the  State  plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or  (2)  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable  for  any  month 
to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  income  shall  be  computed,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding  assistance  for 
medical  care,  shall  be  computed  under  the  State  plan  as  if  the  qualify¬ 
ing  income  had  not  been  received  ( and  without  any  provision  for 
expenses  connected  with  earning  the  qualifying  income). 

(2)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other  income  of  the 
recipient  and  the  public  assistance  determined  under  clause  (1),  is 
insufficient  to  provide  a  total  income  in  excess  of  the  monthly  poverty 
line,  the  public  assistance  payable  ( other  than  assistance  for  medical 
care )  shall  be  the  amount  determined  under  clause  ( 1 ). 

(8)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other  income  of  the 
recipient  and  the  public  assistance  determined  under  clause  ( 1 ), 
exceeds  the  monthly  poverty  line,  the  public  assistance  payable 
(other  than  assistance  for  medical  care )  shall  be  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  under  clause  ( 1 ),  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  the  excess. 
Such  percentage  shall  be  determined  so  that  public  assistance  would 
be  terminated  if  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  the  other 
income  of  the  recipient,  exceeded  the  poverty  line  by  25  per  centum 
or  more:  Provided,  however,  That  such  percentage  shall  in  no  event 
be  larger  than  66%  per  centum. 

(4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan.  In  States  where  the  plan  provides  that  assistance 
for  medical  care  depends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance, 
such  eligibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives  income,  the  income 
of  all  members  of  the  family  shall  be  aggregated  in  making  the  computations 
under  subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (b)  (3) .  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not 
apply  in  cases  in  which  its  application  would  be  inconsistent  with 
section  704- 
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SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  700.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  prescribed  in  section  705  become 
effective  in  his  State,  a  trainee's  public  assistance  is  being  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  prior  version  of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
so  computed  until  ( 1 )  his  rights  under  the  prior  version  expire,  or  (2) 
he  completes  his  participation  in  the  particular  program  in  which  he 
is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he  receives  additional 
qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance  shall  be  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  705. 

[TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage 
volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
living  and  working  among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban  areas, 
rural  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker  camps, 
and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and,  through  such  pro¬ 
grams,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their  home  communities,  both  as 
volunteers  and  as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

[AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  VISTA  PROGRAM 

[Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

[(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

[(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands ;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  men¬ 
tally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities 
authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

[(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions  on  polit¬ 
ical  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volun¬ 
teers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State, 
nor  shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 
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[volunteer  support 

[Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers 
during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month  (or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training), 
supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

[Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section 
104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or 
affirmation;  but  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
such  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

[(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for 
purposes  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106  (c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

[(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III,  chapter  73  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  person  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

[special  programs  and  projects 

[Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  special  programs  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed 
to  encourage  more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer 
services,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to  make  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper  supervision 
and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are  unable  to 
make  long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
enter  work  where  such  experience  may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the 
public  interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training  in  such  pro¬ 
grams  shall  not,  by  virture  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  related  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except 
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that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal  support  or  compen¬ 
sation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Direc¬ 
tor  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to 
the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2) 
of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

[duration  of  program 

[Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.] 

TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  801 .  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full-time  volunteer 
service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short-term  community  volunteer 
service,  and  for  special  volunteer  programs,  together  with  other  powers 
and  responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination 
of  volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including  elderly  and  retired  Americans 
to  perform  meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part- 
time  or  short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and 
as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban  communities, 
on  Indian  reservations ,  among  migrant  workers,  in  Job  Corps  centers, 
and  in  other  agencies,  institutions,  and  situations  where  the  application 
of  human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
oi  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self -advancement. 

Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and  train  persons  to 
serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies,  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such 
volunteers  to  work — 

( 1 )  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of 
Indians  living  on  reservations ,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  facilities  assisted  in  their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal 
funds;  and 

(8)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported, 
or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  assignment  oj  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  ( including  restrictions  on  political  activities  that 
appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  oj  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the  consent  oj  the  Governor 

TERMS  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  required  to  make  a 
full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating  poverty.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  this  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the 
economic  level  oj  the  people  served,  and  to  remain  available  jor  service 
without  regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during  their  term 
oj  service,  except  jor  authorized  periods  oj  leave. 

(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  jor  one-year  periods  oj 
service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Director  may,  however 
allow  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  a  jull  one-year  commitment  to 
enroll  as  volunteer  associates  jor  periods  oj  service  oj  not  less  than  two 
months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited  service  will  effectively 
promote  the  purposes  oj  this  title. 

(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  jorm  prescribed  by  section  106  oj  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  oj  section  1001  oj  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

SUPPORT  OF  FULL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to  volunteers  under 
this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but  the  stipend 
shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month  during  the  volunteer’ s  jirst  year  oj  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  oj 
persons  who  have  served  jor  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on 
the  basis  oj  experience  and  special  skills.  The  Director  may  also  provide 
volunteers  such  living,  travel  (including  travel  to  and  jrom  the  place  oj 
training),  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  jor  their  needs. 

(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  oj  a  term  oj 
service;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director  may  jrom 
time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend,  or  any  portion  thereoj,  to  or  on 
behalj  oj  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  oj  the  death  oj  a  volunteer  during  service, 
the  amount  oj  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  oj  section  1  oj  the  Act  oj  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  jor  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use 
the  skills  and  experience  which  th^y  have  derived  jrom  their  training  and 
service  in  the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 
as  members  oj  the  helping  projessions. 
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Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer  Programs 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs  designed  to  expand 
opportunities  for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way, 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for 
enrollment  under  section  810,  and  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  in 
volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  Pursuant 
to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director  may  pro¬ 
vide  financial,  technical,  or  other  assitance  needed  to  carry  on  projects 
that  are  undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These  projects 
may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed  ( 1 )  to  encourage 
greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  encourage 
persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to  con¬ 
tribute  those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development  or  betterment  of  urban 
and  rural  neighborhoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  competence  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  public  and  private  resources  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  available  or  used  for  those  programs;  and  ( 8 )  to  assist  existing 
national  and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to 
obtain  volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short¬ 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most 
seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concentrated 
poverty,  or  having  similar  critical  needs. 

(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  receive  no 
living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or  allowances  as 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regxdations,  are  required  because  of 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

( c )  The  services  of  any  person,  ij  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal 
contribution  toward  the  cost  oj  any  program  or  project  assisted  under  this 
or  any  other  Federal  Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in 
the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  oj  such  person. 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or 
contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate 
improved  methods  of  providing  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider 
volunteer  participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  under  this  section. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  HELP  YOUNG  ADULT  CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 

Sec.  822.  ( a )  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  demonstration  projects 
in  not  more  than  four  areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
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and  in  not  more  than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  under  which— 

( 1 )  volunteers  under  part  A,  and  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
furnished  pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  criminal  offenders  aged 
sixteen  through  twenty-five  with  intensive  education,  training,  and 
co  tinseling  for  at  least  a  six-7nonth  period  prior  to  their  release  from 
confinement  and  for  at  least  a  six-month  period  thereafter; 

(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such  volunteers  are  employed 
pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  volunteers  are  so  em¬ 
ployed  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  f  urnishes,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  have  been  recruited  and  trained  by  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members  are  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not 
more  than  sixty  such  members  are  so  furnished  during  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  enrolled  for  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  who  are  not  experienced  teachers,  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent.  Such  members  who 
are  experienced  teachers  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Assignment  of  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  513(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  coordinate  vol¬ 
unteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title  with  one  another,  with 
community  action  programs,  and  with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  national  programs.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers  in  the  full¬ 
time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in  providing  necessary  support 
to  programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving 
as  part-time  or  short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national  agencies 
responsible  for  programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures  for  the 
recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orientation  or  training  of 
part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to  this  part. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 

Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  necessary 
steps,  including  the  development  of  special  projects  where  appropriate,  to 
encourage  the  fullest  participation  of  older  persons  as  volunteers  in  the 
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various  programs  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall 
encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of  volunteer  services  to  older  per¬ 
sons,  including  special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  need. 

APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b ),  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance  or  a  stipend  under 
part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  training,  ( 1 )  be  deemed,  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  persons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the 
Job  Corps  under  section  116(a)  ( 1 ),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  the  computation  described  in  116(a)(2)(B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  83 j.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that 
service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  performed  and  which  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to  volunteers  under 
this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with 
the  effective  operations  of  volunteer  programs. 

(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are  assigned  here¬ 
under,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program  hereunder 
shall  reguest  or  receive  any  compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  super¬ 
vised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  hscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

SECTION  203  OF  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962,  AS  AMENDED 

TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  enter  into  agreements  with  States  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agents  for  the  United  States,  to  make  payment  of  weekly  training 
allowances  to  unemployed  persons  selected  for  training  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  202  and  undergoing  such  training  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Such  payments 
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shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
and  the  basic  amount  of  any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons 
undergoing  training,  including  uncompensated  employer-provided 
training,  shall  not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are  available:  Provided,  That  the 
basic  amount  of  such  payments  may  be  increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each 
dependent  over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  additional  dependents: 
Provided  further,  That  in  any  week  an  individual  who,  but  for  his 
training,  would  be  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  in  excess 
of  his  total  allowance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  shall  receive 
an  allowance  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess.  With  respect  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  the  training  allowance  to  be  paid  any  eligible  per¬ 
son  training  under  this  Act. 

With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a  person  receives  unemployment 
compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
the  total  training  allowance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  al¬ 
lowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a  training  allowance  under 
this  Act.  The  supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  his  unemployment  compensation  and  the  training 
allowance  provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  training,  the  amount  of  any  pay¬ 
ment  which  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  that  payment  as  the  number  of  compensated  hours  per  week  under 
the  training  program  bears  to  forty  hours. 

The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  training  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  or  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employment  (other 
than  employment  under  an  on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  (other 
than  in  employment  under  such  an  on-the-job  training  program)  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  person 
engaged  in  training  under  this  title,  including  compensated,  full-time 
on-the-job  training,  such  sums  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
defray  transportation  expenses,  and  when  such  training  is  provided  in 
facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the  trainee’s 
regular  place  of  residence,  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  trainee:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  in  defraying  such 
subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance 
exceeding  $35  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day;  nor  shall  the  Secre¬ 
tary  authorize  any  transportation  expenditure  exceeding  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  mile,  except  in  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he  may 
authorize  reimbursement  for  the  trainee’s  travel  by  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  mode  of  public  transportation,  and  except  that  in  noncontiguous 
States  and  in  areas  outside  the  continental  United  States  where  the 
per  diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836  of  title  5,  United 
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States  Code,  exceeds  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed 
under  that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  transportation  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in 
gainful  employment:  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  to  members  of  a  family  or  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  employed,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  trainees  to  undertake  or  to 
continue  training:  Provided  further,  That,  no  allowances  shall  be  paid 
to  any  member  of  a  family  or  household  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  head  of  such  family  or  household  has  terminated 
his  employment  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  member  for  train¬ 
ing  allowances  under  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay  training  allowances  [at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $20  a  week]  at  a  rate  which  shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly 
gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  ( including  allowances  for 
dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available,  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who  re¬ 
quire  such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who  are 
referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202(b),  and  who  are 
not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding  sentence,  except  that  no 
such  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not 
graduated  from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself 
that  such  youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  or  that  the  local  authorities  after  pursuing 
all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and  counseling,  have 
concluded,  after  considering  any  assistance  available  under  section  13 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  that  further  school  attend¬ 
ance  by  such  youth  in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  program  is 
no  longer  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  The  number  of  youths 
under  the  age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training  allowances 
(or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
for  effective  management  of  programs  under  this  section,  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving  such  allowances  (or  who  would 
be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  authorize  continued  payments  of  allow¬ 
ances  to  any  youth  who  becomes  twenty-two  years  of  age  during  the 
course  of  his  training,  if  he  has  completed  a  substantial  part  of  such 
training.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  sub¬ 
section  or  in  subsection  (h),  "the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual 
who  has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance  as  provided  in  section  203(a) 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed  on  such 
payments  by  the  preceding  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (h)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
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weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State 
making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision  under  this 
subsection  limiting  the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  training 
allowances. 

(d)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  otherwise 
eligible  who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such  payment  would 
be  made,  has  received  or  is  seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law,  but  if  •  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  a  person  denied  training  allow¬ 
ances  for  any  week  because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled  to  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
such  Federal  or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  week. 

(e)  A  person  who  refuses,  without  good  cause,  to  accept  training 
under  this  Act  shall  not,  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  entitled  to  train¬ 
ing  allowances. 

(f)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 
(including,  as  far  as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements  concluded  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  will 
promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States  against 
loss  and  insure  the  proper  application  of  payments  made  to  the  State 
under  such  agreement.  Except  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree¬ 
ments,  or  in  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  determinations  by  any 
duly  designated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
weekly  training  allowances  under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any 
other  officer. 

(g)  (1)  If  State  unemployment  compensation  payments  are  paid 
to  a  person  taking  training  under  this  Act  and  eligible  for  a  training 
allowance,  the  State  making  such  payments  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
funds  herein  appropriated.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  the  States  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in 
the  State’s  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 

(2)  If  employment  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  paid  to  a  person  taking  training  under  this 
Act  and  eligible  for  a  training  allowance,  the  railroad  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be 
reimbursed,  from  funds  herein  appropriated,  for  all  of  such  bene¬ 
fits  paid.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  such  amount  shall  then  be 
placed  in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

(h)  A  person  who,  in  connection  with  an  occupational  training 
program,  has  received  a  training  allowance  or  whose  unemployment 
compensation  payments  were  reimbursed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  training  allow¬ 
ances  under  this  Act  for  one  year  after  the  completion  or  other  termi- 
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nation  (for  other  than  good  cause)  of  the  training  with  respect  to 
which  such  allowance  or  payment  was  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  permit  an  individual  referred  to 
further  training  to  receive  training  allowances  so  that  he  may  be 
prepared  adequately  for  full-time  employment. 

(i)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  is  re¬ 
ceiving  training  for  an  occupation  which  requires  a  training  period 
of  less  than  six  days. 

(j)  To  assure  the  maximum  use  of  training  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  advance 
payments  of  training  allowances  or  a  part  thereof  to  individuals 
selected  for  training  who,  because  of  immediate  financial  needs  for 
the  maintenance  of  themselves  or  their  dependents  pending  receipt 
of  training  allowances,  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  enter  or  continue 
training.  The  total  advance  payments  to  a  trainee  under  this  sub¬ 
section  outstanding  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (includ¬ 
ing  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available  most  immediately  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  training  by  such  trainee.  Such  advance  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  repaid  either  through  deductions  from  training  allow¬ 
ances  or  through  other  arrangements  with  such  trainee. 

(k)  Under  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  find 
appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  subsection  202(1),  an  indi¬ 
vidual  referred  to  part-time  training  under  such  section  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  with  respect  to  each  week  in  which  he 
is  engaged  in  such  training  and  such  payment  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  payments  to  which  he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this 
section. 

(l) (1)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  any 
period  for  which  a  money  payment  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  need  of  that  person  under  a  State  plan  which  has  been  approved 
under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
any  such  person  (A)  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  defray  expenses  of  that  person  which  are  attributable 
to  training  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  a  training 
incentive  payment  of  not  more  than  $20  per  week.  Persons  receiving 
payments  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  third  sentence  of  section  203(c)  as  though  they  were  receiving 
training  allowances. 

^  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved  under  any  such 
title  shall  provide  that  no  payment  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or 
resources  of  that  person  in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved 
State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  person  in 
determining  the  need  of  that  other  person  under  such  approved  State 
plan.  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
the  first  month  beginning  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after 
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the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

SECTION  105  OF  TITLE  3,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

COMPENSATION  OF  SECRETARIES  AND  EXECUTIVE,  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
STAFF  ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  105.  The  President  is  authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
six  administrative  assistants  authorized  to  be  appointed  under  sec¬ 
tion  106  of  this  title,  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Nation  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Council,  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  and  of  eight  other  secretaries  or  immediate  staff 
assistants  in  the  White  House  Office  at  rates  of  basic  compensation 
not  to  exceed  that  of  level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


It  goes  without  saying  that  we  heartily  subscribe  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  national 
effort  involving  all  sectors  of  American  life  and  all  levels  of  government 
is  needed  to  eradicate  poverty,  end  urban  blight,  and  revitalize  the 
Nation’s  depressed  rural  areas. 

A  great  many  of  the  program  ideas  underlying  the  war  on  poverty 
also  merit  our  strong  support.  For  example,  the  community  action 
program  is  close  to  the  heart  of  much  of  Republican  philosophy  in  its 
emphasis  upon  self-help  and  local  determination  of  local  needs  and 
program  approaches. 

What  is  distressing  and  genuinely  disturbing  to  those  who  hope  for 
a  victory  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  the  continuing  mismanagement  of 
the  program  at  both  the  Federal  and  the  local  levels.  Most  of  these 
problems  are  in  the  area  of  implementation  and  cannot  be  cured  by 
legislative  fiat.  Perhaps  a  hardheaded  congressional  investigation 
specifically  aimed  at  these  problem  areas  and  solutions  to  them  could, 
by  the  force  of  embarrassment  and  persuasion,  produce  some  of  the 
needed  changes.  We  regret  that  the  subcommittee’s  lengthy  investi¬ 
gation  did  not  have  this  as  one  of  its  focuses.  Some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  of  these  problems  are  discussed  below  in  the  hope  that  the 
OEO  will  itself  strive  voluntarily  to  correct  them  and  obviate  the  need 
for  more  strict  legislative  prescriptions. 

First,  we  believe  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  community  action 
program  is  not  mobilizing  the  whole  spectrum  of  community  re¬ 
sources  in  the  attack  on  poverty.  In  large  part,  this  is  because  the 
OEO  has  not  actively  enforced  its  own  guidelines  concerning  broad 
community  representation  on  boards  of  directors  and  in  the  planning 
activities  of  the  community  action  agencies.  In  some  cases,  including 
cases  where  important  political  pressures  are  present,  the  agency  has 
allowed  a  city  administration  to  capture  the  community  action  agency 
in  a  way  which  effectively  excludes  any  significant  participation  of  the 
poor.  In  other  cases,  the  agency  has  not  intervened  where  the  pendu¬ 
lum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  control  by  self-appointed  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  poor,  with  the  result  that  private  social  welfare 
agencies,  the  business  community,  and  public  officials  have  been 
shut  out.  Striking  a  proper  balance  between  these  two  poles  will 
become  even  more  important  under  the  committee’s  bill  where  all 
title  I-B  and  title  II  funds  are  to  be  channeled  through  the  CAA’s. 
This  situation  calls  for  a  more  active  policy  by  the  OEO  in  main¬ 
taining  a  broad  community  base  for  its  programs,  and  a  willingness 
to  bypass  the  community  action  agency  in  favor  of  independent  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups  or  local  public  agencies  where  the  CAA  has  not 
adequately  included  such  elements  in  its  program.  Duly  elected  public 
officials,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  failures  of  the  program  by 
the  public,  must  be  intimately  involved  at  the  local  level  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  projects. 
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There  is  also  much  doubt  that  the  requirements  of  one-third  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  poor  on  CAA  boards  and  attendant  “democratic 
selection”  procedures  are  working  properly.  We  hope  that  the  OEO  will 
experiment  in  the  future  with  a  variety  of  forms  of  client  participation, 
ranging  from  full-fledged  elections  to  an  advisory  council  approach, 
and  will  make  specific  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Beyond  the  fact  of  frequent  imbalance  on  CAA  boards,  there  has 
been  a  discouraging  lack  of  emphasis  by  the  OEO  on  building  up  techni¬ 
cal  competence  within  the  local  agency  staffs.  Local  initiative  and 
self-help  are  effective  only  where  the  community  group  can  combine 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
variety  of  governmental  programs  and  different  programmatic  ap¬ 
proaches.  A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  train  community  action 
agency  staffs  and  to  communicate  the  lessons  of  experience  from  one 
program  to  another.  Local  groups  cannot  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  need 
for  expert  advice  and  management  direction  simply  because  this 
help  would  come  from  outside  the  community. 

The  Job  Corps  remains  a  problem.  There  is  substantial  doubt  that 
OEO’s  chosen  method  of  implementing  this  part  of  the  legislation- 
establishing  very  large  urban  training  centers  which  tend  to  be  located 
far  from  an  enrollee’s  home — is  the  best  approach  to  residential  voca¬ 
tional  training.  The  agency  has  been  reluctant,  once  embarked  upon 
this  path,  to  experiment  with  other  approaches,  including  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  facilities,  smaller  centers  located  closer 
to  enrollees’  homes,  centers  located  in  or  near  ghetto  areas,  and  centers 
which  are  run  in  conjunction  with  similar  activities  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  As  a  result  of  a  Republican  initiative,  the  demonstration 
provisions  under  the  Job  Corps  now  require  broad  experimentation 
with  such  alternative  approaches  and  we  expect  from  the  agency  ade¬ 
quate  comparative  data  in  the  near  future. 

Administrators  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  continued  to  give  inadequate  attention  to 
the  education  and  training  aspects  of  that  program  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  jobs  which  have  some  occupational  future  other  than  make- 
work.  Particularly  disturbing  has  been  the  only  token  compliance  with 
the  amendments  of  last  year  Avhich  authorize  on-the-job  training  for 
NYC  enrollees.  We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  new  mandatory  language 
in  the  committee  bill,  which  was  the  result  of  a  Republican  initiative, 
which  requires  basic  education  and  training  components  in  every  NYC 
program. 

We  are  gratified  that  a  number  of  suggestions  by  the  minority  have 
been  included  in  this  bill,  and  we  wish  to  explain  them  briefly. 

(1)  A  number  of  minority  amendments  to  the  Job  Corps  were 
accepted  by  the  committee,  At  the  initiative  of  Senator  Murphy,  the 
provisions  of  section  105(a)  were  amended  to  provide  for  a  professional 
finding  on  a  case-by-case  basis  before  a  youth  with  a  history  of  serious 
delinquent  behavior  can  be  included  in  the  Job  Corps.  Also  at  Senator 
Murphy’s  urging,  section  113(b)  was  amended  specifically  to  authorize 
the  OEO  to  carry  out  pilot  projects  involving  seriously  delinquent 
youth,  since  it  was  clear  from  the  record  that  the  agency  itself  felt 
that  it  should  and  would  not  attempt  to  serve  this  segment  of  the 
population. 
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An  amendment  by  Senator  Javits  adding  subsection  104(c)  requiring 
more  adequate  enrollment  from  rural  areas  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  as  was  his  amendment  adding  subsection  107(b)  requiring 
that,  where  feasible,  centers  would  offer  training  on  a  nonresidential 
basis  to  enrollees  in  programs  authorized  under  part  B  of  title  I, 
including  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Amendments  initiated 
by  Senator  Prouty  to  section  109  provide  for  graduation  of  both  the 
persona]  allowance  and  that  part  of  the  readjustment  allowance 
which  is  not  paid  to  dependents,  so  as  to  encourage  longer  enrollments 
in  the  program.  Senator  Prouty’s  detailed  amendments  to  section  112 
were  accepted,  requiring  better  followup  and  placement  procedures 
including  an  expanded  role  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  in 
placement  and  •  postenrollment  evaluation.  Amendments  offered  by 
Senator  Javits  to  section  113(a)  were  included  to  require  cost-benefit 
analyses  of  different  program  approaches  to  residential  training, 
including  comparisons  with  proper  control  groups. 

The  committee  accepted  Senator  Murphy’s  proposal  to  require  the 
Director,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  enter 
into  one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to  estab¬ 
lish  combined  vocational  schools  and  skill  centers  in  urban  areas. 

(2)  In  title  I-B,  Senator  Javits’  amendment  establishing  a  new 
program  of  incentives  to  private  employers  to  encourage  them  to  hire 
and  train  the  hard-core  poor  was  accepted.  Under  this  program,  a 
variety  of  incentives  tailored  on  a  case-by-case  basis  would  be  offered 
to  employers,  including  reimbursements  for  costs  of  added  recruiters, 
counselors,  transportation,  and  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
productivity  of  such  workers.  Senator  Javits  also  sponsored  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  127,  requiring  the  agency  to  engage  in  pilot  programs 
to  encourage  maximum  private  industry  involvement  in  work  and 
training  programs,  and  to  section  132,  requiring  the  development  of 
comparative  data  about  training  programs  and  for  the  use  of  proper 
control  groups  in  program  evaluations. 

(3)  Senator  Javits,  with  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York,  sponsored 
a  major  revision  of  title  I-D,  which  establishes  the  special  impact 
program.  The  primary  changes  involved  were  (a)  the  inclusion  of 
rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigration  as  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  program,  (b)  the  dehneation  of  certain  economic  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  functions,  to  be  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  (c)  the  apphcation  of  resources  under  other  programs, 
including  urban  renewal  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  In  title  II  Senators  Javits  and  Murphy  jointly  sponsored 
amendments  to  sections  202(a)(6)  and  221(a)(4)  to  authorize  OEO 
to  provide  programs  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  for  narcotics 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  Senator  Javits  also  introduced  amendments  to 
section  232,  requiring  pilot  projects  in  the  areas  of  narcotics  addiction 
prevention  and  private  enterprise  participation  in  community  action 
programs,  and  to  section  233,  requiring  the  use  of  proper  control 
groups  in  evaluation  procedures. 

(5)  Senator  Javits  sponsored  a  new  small  business  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  under  title  IV  which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  content  of  that  program  is  described  in  the  fore¬ 
going  report  of  the  committee. 
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(6)  A  new  part  B  of  title  V  was  added  as  the  result  of  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Javits  with  Senator  Prouty,  establishing  a  day 
care  program  designed  to  encourage  low-income  parents  to  accept 
work  and  training  opportunities.  Senator  Griffin  initiated  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  program  as  it  was  originally  offered  which  specify  that 
where  children  from  other  than  a  low-income  family  are  participants, 
the  family  shall  be  required  to  make  appropriate  payments  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs. 

(7)  An  amendment  by  Senator  Javits  added  subsection  604(1) 
requiring  a  timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the  Director  for  groups 
whose  application  for  delegate  agency  status  is  denied  by  a  community 
action  agency.  Senator  Javits  also  introduced  an  amendment  to  section 
632  requiring  the  agency  to  prepare  a  5-year  national  poverty  action 
plan  showing  estimates  of  governmental  spending  needed  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  United  States  within  various  periods  of  program 
duration.  We  understand  that  the  agency  has  such  estimates  in  hand 
but  has  denied  the  Congress  access  to  them. 

(8)  On  Senator  Prouty ’s  motion,  an  amendment  to  section  203  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  was  added  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  pay  allowances  to  youths  under  that 
program  which  are  equivalent  to  those  paid  to  enrollees  in  on-the-job 
training  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

George  Murphy. 

Paul  J.  Fannin. 

Robert  P.  Griffin. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  PROUTY 


In  January  1964,  President  Johnson  requested  the  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  a  program  designed,  in  his  words,  to  eradicate  poverty  in  America. 
Three  years  ago,  a  bipartisan  Congress  enacted  that  program,  known 
as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  thereby  reaffirming  the 
people’s  continued  adherence  to  the  American  dream— that  the  poor 
who  have  the  potential  to  do  so  should  have  the  chance  to  earn  and 
learn  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

Two  years  ago,  rumblings  were  arising  from  the  grassroots  of 
America,  and  the  implementation  of  the  war  on  poverty  became  a 
subject  of  national  debate — a  controversial  debate  which  has  not  as 
yet  ended.  The  objectives  of  the  poverty  program  were  questioned  by 
few,  as  its  fundamental  principles  are  deeply  engrained  as  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  Rather,  the  issues  that  divided  our  people  then, 
as  now,  centered  around  the  means  and  the  methods  employed  to 
transform  these  great  principles  into  affirmative  and  meaningful 
action. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  obvious  that  the  1964  poverty  program  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  political  vehicle,  slapped  together  out  of  paste  and  paper 
without  much  study  of  the  problems  and  with  little  or  no  analysis  of 
such  basic  issues  as  determining  (1)  the  primary  causes  of  poverty, 
(2)  which  of  these  causes  were  capable  of  being  remedied  by  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  (3)  how  the  Government  should  inter¬ 
vene  in  those  areas  where  its  actions  could  be  beneficial,  and — very 
importantly — (4)  what  alternative  courses  of  action  were  available 
for  attacking  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

In  both  1965  and  1966,  Congress,  with  much  reluctance  and  many 
misgivings,  gave  OEO  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  extended  its  life, 
hopeful  that  the  future  of  the  war  on  poverty  would  see  more  efficient 
administration,  produce  more  tangible  results,  and  reveal  less  political 
gamesmanship. 

Now,  in  1967,  we  are  faced  with  the  same  ultimate  question:  Has 
the  war  on  poverty  been  a  success? 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  goals  sought  to  be  attained  have 
been  accepted  by  the  people.  Nevertheless,  criticism  by  rank-and-file 
citizens  has  generally  increased  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
many  of  these  programs.  Thus,  while  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
agree  that  the  objectives  of  the  poverty  program  are  laudable  and 
commendable,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  skepticism  as  to  the  integrity 
of  administration  and  a  general  conclusion  that  political  influence  is 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  in  these  programs. 

Also,  as  demonstrated  by  events  of  this  past  summer,  there  is  more 
and  more  bitterness  developing  among  those  whom  these  programs 
were  designed  to  reach  and  whose  expectations  have  been  raised  with 
hope  of  a  better  life  only  to  be  bitterly  disillusioned.  In  my  individual 
views  to  the  1965  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments,  because 
of  my  conviction  that  this  beneficial  type  of  legislation  was  already 
honeycombed  with  political  maneuvering  which  would  be  a  deterrent 
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to  its  actually  benefiting  the  underprivileged,  I  predicted  such  a  result 
when  the  rank-and-file  citizen  eventually  became  aware  of  the  “per¬ 
formance  gap”  between  the  predictions  and  the  results  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Needless  to  say,  I  regret  that  events  have  proved  my  prediction 
correct. 

No  one  with  any  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
impact  of  these  problems  upon  the  national  welfare  could,  in  good 
conscience,  reject  the  stated  aims  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
However,  the  means  employed  toward  the  attainment  of  such  objec¬ 
tives  must  be  subjected  to  constant  and  searching  analysis.  Obviously, 
without  such  careful  scrutiny,  many  millions  of  dollars  may  be  wasted, 
and,  even  more  tragically,  the  ultimate  ends  we  are  seeking  and 
searching  for  may  remain  unfulfilled. 

In  August  1964,  when  the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an 
editorial  entitled  “The  Trees  and  the  Forest.”  In  discussing  the  manner 
in  which  the  poverty  program  had  been  conceived,  this  editorial 
pointed  out  that  the  Government’s  first  approach  had  better  be  the 
right  one,  in  view  of  past  practice  indicating  a  refusal  or  inability 
by  bureaucrats  to  admit  error,  and  deploring  the  fact  that  the  poverty 
program  was  being  offered  without  searching  questions  being  raised 
and  answered  in  many  important  areas.  Tragically,  the  last  few 
paragraphs  of  this  editorial  seem  to  be  as  much  in  point  today  as  they 
were  3  years  ago,  and  I  quote  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 

Past  programs  have  suffered  from  similar  lack  of  analysis. 

As  a  result,  we’ve  had  urban  renewal  which  enriched  real 
estate  developers  without  helping  slum  residents.  We’ve  had 
job  retraining  programs  w  hich  took  little  notice  of  what  jobs 
are  available. 

The  problem  has  been  that  once  programs  are  started,  the 
administering  agencies  are  loath  to  admit  their  methods  are  in 
error.  The  Government,  it  has  been  truly  said,  never  knows 
when  to  stop  or  change  course.  New  approaches  are  difficult 
if  not  impossible;  the  first  approach  had  better  be  the  right 
one. 

It  would  be  easier  to  keep  such  practicalities  in  mind  if  we 
didn’t  have  to  debate  what  role  the  Government  should  as¬ 
sume.  But  that  debate  is  important  and  will  go  on.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  however,  advocates  of  limited  Government  would 
do  well  to  supply  a  lot  more  constructive  criticism  of  the  type 
Senator  Prouty  offers. 

On  their  part,  proponents  of  increased  Federal  activity 
must  stop  writing  off  the  criticism  that  their  proposals  won’t 
work  as  merely  part  of  what  they  consider  a  weary  and  ab¬ 
stract  debate  about  the  responsibilities  Government  should 
assume.  They  have  the  primary  obligation,  after  all,  to  make 
sure  their  own  proposals  are  not  only  well  meant  but  work¬ 
able. 

To  assume  this  responsibility,  the  supporters  of  the 
poverty  war  or  any  other  Government  welfare  program 
need  to  recognize  the  joker  in  the  idea  of  “commitment” — 
that  Federal  legislation  involves  not  only  commitment  to  a 
forest  of  principle,  but  also  to  the  trees  of  particular  methods. 
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In  my  letter  to  the  President  last  year,  which  was  printed  as  part 
of  my  individual  views  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966,  I  stated: 

Some  functions  of  the  war  pn  poverty  are  useful  and 
constructive,  but  others  are  ill-conceived  or  poorly  adminis¬ 
tered  or  carry  cost  factors  which  cannot  be  justified. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  program  should  be 
reviewed  in  its  entirety  and  in  much  greater  detail  than  was 
possible  this  year. 

In  his  supplemental  views  filed  to  the  same  report,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made  the  following  comment: 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  the  growth  of  bureaucracy 
in  administering  the  program,  the  so  far  limited  results,  and 
the  serious  question  of  whether  the  people  who  most  need  the  help 
are  truly  getting  it,  I  strongly  recommend  that  there  should  be 
a  study  in  depth  by  a  disinterested,  clearly  objective  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  administration  of  the  entire  program  in  order  to 
increase  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  attaining  our 
objectives.  I  believe  there  should  also  be  an  in-depth  legisla¬ 
tive  investigation  of  the  whole  program  early  in  this  coming 
Congress,  and,  thereafter,  close  and  continuing  legislative 
security. 

Early  this  year,  our  subcommittee  decided  to  conduct  an  investi¬ 
gation — which  the  majority  members  preferred  to  call  a  study — of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  on  poverty  programs  have  actually  been 
implemented.  My  minority  colleagues  and  I,  together  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  argued  in  vain  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  majority  members  of  our  committee  that  such  an  investigation 
should  be  conducted  by  private  management  consultant  firms  as  far 
as  practicable,  completely  independent  of  control  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  or  its  staff.  In  our  view  it  was  imperative  that  the  investigation 
of  the  war  on  poverty  should  be  conducted  by  wholly  disinterested 
persons  on  a  basis  that  would  be  accepted  as  completely  objective 
by  the  American  people  if  the  results  of  such  investigation  were  to 
be  accepted  as  an  unbiased  and  honest  evaluation.  Unfortunately,  a 
majority  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  rejected  this 
approach,  apparently  believing  that  if  the  investigation  was  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  subcommittee,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  destroy 
rather  than  strengthen  the  poverty  program. 

As  they  often  have  in  other  areas,  they  completely  rejected  the  idea 
that  the  rank  and  file  citizen  might  be  suspicious  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  results  of  a  controlled  investigation. 

The  proverty  investigation,  therefore,  has  been  conducted  with  a 
special  study  group  and  through  subcommittee  contracts  with  various 
consultants.  I  have  looked  into  studies  submitted  by  three  consultants 
and  have  found  them  to  be  either  factually  inaccurate  or  based  upon 
information  supplied  by  interested  parties  which  was  never  checked 
to  determine  its  validity. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  these  inaccuracies  put  the  credibility  of  all  the  consultants’  field 
reports  in  issue  and  raise  certain  substantial  questions  as  to  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  committee’s  conclusions  and  recommendations  based 
on  these  studies. 
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During  the  course  of  the  subcommittee’s  “investigation,”  hearings 
were  held  throughout  the  country,  from  California  to  New  York  and 
from  Mississippi  to  Wisconsin.  I  was  convinced  then  that  this  type  of 
hearing  would  accomplish  little.  More  than  6  months  and  $165,000 
later,  at  a  time  when  an  additional  $20,000  has  been  authorized  to 
continue  the  investigation  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  I  regret  to 
say  that  my  fears  have  been  fully  justified. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  to  any  thinking  person  that  without  sufficient 
staff  preparation,  little  can  be  learned  of  the  administration  of  par¬ 
ticular  programs  in  the  course  of  a  1-  or  2-day  hearing  in  a  distant 
city.  Such  hearings,  consisting  of  listening  to  selected  witnesses 
screened  by  local  poverty  groups  and  a  brief  tour  of  predetermined 
sites  announced  to  the  press  as  an  on-the-spot  inspection  of  poverty 
programs  picked  at  random,  can  contribute  little  to  any  real  under¬ 
standing  of  how  efficiently  the  war  on  poverty  is  being  administered 
or  to  what  extent  concrete  results  have  been  forthcoming. 

How  jaunting  off  to  Providence  or  Boston  or  any  other  American 
city  where  70  or  80  or  more  witnesses  testify  in  1  or  2  days  can  give 
subcommittee  members  who  are  present  any  real  insight  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  poverty  program  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

The  bill  which  accompanies  this  report  is  apparently  the  result  of 
this  investigation.  It  has  been  so  drastically  altered  by  its  sponsors, 
however,  that  it  no  longer  resembles  the  bill  introduced  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  masses  of  materials  and  reports  assembled  in  this 
investigation  and  still  flowing  into  the  offices  of  committee  members 
in  dribbles  and  drabs  could  not  possibly  as  yet  have  been  digested 
sufficiently  to  justify  such  significant  changes  at  this  early  date. 

Professor  Sar  A.  Levitan  has  recently  stated: 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  a  hodgepodge  of  existing 
and  proposed  programs  thrown  together  with  relatively  little 
factual  information  on  which  to  evaluate  the  need  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  implementation  or  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities. 

The  most  frustrating  part  of  this  year’s  poverty  investigation  to 
me  has  been  the  inability  to  elicit  specific  facts  relating  to  the  day- 
to-day  administration  and  accomplishments  of  particular  programs. 
Witness  after  witness,  after  testifying  in  glowing  terms  of  the  benefits 
being  derived  by  the  poverty-stricken  under  particular  programs, 
became  hesitant  and  evasive  when  asked  for  factual  information  as 
though  a  request  for  such  data  wras  designed  to  undermine  rather 
than  improve  these  programs.  For  those  of  us  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  poverty  program  in  terms  of  providing  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans,  it  is  essential  that  a  full  disclosure  of  facts 
be  made  to  permit  us  to  tell  what  programs  should  be  continued  or 
modified;  which  should  be  terminated  and  what  new  programs  are 
desirable  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

For  example,  the  first  and  guiding  principle  which  must  be  met 
is  to  determine  the  impact  of  each  of  these  programs  in  providing 
economic  security  for  a  poor  person  and  his  family.  We  must  ask 
ourselves,  “To  wdiat  extent  are  the  needs  of  the  poor  being  met?” 
The  value  of  any  program  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  contri¬ 
bution  it  makes  to  the  employability  and  income  of  individual  par¬ 
ticipants.  Our  investigation  has  not  provided  the  full  answers  to  this 
question.  We  have  got  to  know  the  facts  about  where  wre  have  been 
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if  we  are  to  understand  where  we  are  now  and  what  must  still  be 
done  to  take  us  where  we  want  to  go  in  the  future.  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  how  Congress  can  be  asked  to  legislate  intelligently  concerning 
this  multibillion-dollar  program  if  the  facts  surrounding  its  im¬ 
plementation  and  its  prior  results  are  withheld  from  us. 

In  view  of  the  type  of  investigation  which  our  subcommittee  has 
conducted  this  year  and  the  fact  that  this  investigation  has  still  not 
been  completed,  our  committee  might  better  have  served  the  interests 
of  the  poor  if  it  had  concentrated  on  in-depth  and  constructive 
consideration  of  the  results  of  its  investigation  in  order  to  property 
prepare  proposed  legislation  for  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This 
it  has  failed  to  do  and  the  bill  which  it  is  now  reporting  is  primarily 
significant  for  the  amounts  of  new  money  it  includes  for  expansion 
in  Federal  employment. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  came  into  existence, 
I  regarded  its  specific  purpose  as  being  to  give  skills  to  the  unskilled, 
primarily  our  young  people,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  to 
members  of  families  whose  income  was  below  the  poverty  level.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  placed  no  emphasis  on 
reaching  our  older  citizens  although  this  policy  has  been  somewhat 
changed  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  jobs  available 
as  there  are  unemployed  individuals  in  the  United  States.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  more  than  11,000  job  vacancies  which  went  unfilled 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  past  year.  Without  any  in¬ 
vestigation  at  all,  to  the  extent  that  jobs  can  accomplish  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty,  it  can  be  seen  that  total  employment  may  be  achieved 
simply  by  training  the  unemployed  in  the  skills  required  for  those 
jobs  in  which  there  are  vacancies.  The  primary  emphasis  of  these 
training  programs,  of  course,  property  should  be  directed  to  our 
younger  men  and  women.  One  of  our  basic  problems  today  is  not 
simply  "making  work” — rather,  we  must  give  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  unemployed  by  training  them  for  existing  and  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs. 

Any  real  solution  to  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  poverty  must 
include  massive  job  training  for  meaningful  employment.  Because 
of  this  fact,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  problems  which  continue 
to  plague  the  various  training  programs.  There  is  still  too  much 
duplication,  too  much  training  for  nonexistent  jobs  or  for  jobs  where 
there  is  already  an  oversupply  of  labor  available,  and  too  much 
overlapping  of  similar  programs  administered  by  a  variety  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  nongovernmental  agencies.  If  anything  at  all  is  clear  from 
even  a  cursory  investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  the  marvel¬ 
ously  complex  duplication  in  the  various  training  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  administers  79  separate  training 
and  education  programs  under  the  auspices  of  15  different  bureaus 
and  agencies.  For  instance,  the  Upjohn  Institute  reports  in  a  study 
that  funds  for  job  recruiting  can  be  obtained  from  nine  manpower 
program  sources,  funds  for  adult  basic  education  from  10  sources  (in 
addition  to  general  education  sources),  funds  for  prevocational  train¬ 
ing  and  skilled  training  from  10  sources,  and  funds  for  work  experience 
programs  from  five  sources.  It  also  points  out  that  on-the-job  training 
can  be  subsidized  by  five  programs,  supportive  services  can  be  funded 
from  nine  sources,  and  income  maintenance  is  available  to  participants 
under  nine  programs.  The  eligibility  rules,  application  procedures, 
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allocation  formulas,  expiration  dates,  and  contracting  arrangements 
vary  as  widely  as  the  funding  sources. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  results  of  these  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  fallen  very  short  of  what  Congress  envisioned  in  enacting 
and  continuing  this  legislation.  The  Job  Corps  has  not  provided 
adequate  training  and  top  officials  of  the  Labor  Department  have 
admitted  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  engaged  in  “make 
work”  programs  rather  than  in  training  for  jobs  which  will  be  available 
to  our  young  people  once  they  complete  the  training  program. 

Our  subcommittee  would  have  conducted  a  productive  and  worth¬ 
while  investigation  if  they  had  done  nothing  else  this  year  but  attempt 
to  identify  and  eliminate  the  areas  of  duplication  in  these  programs. 

Last  year  I  had  an  amendment  adopted  which  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity.  This  Council  was 
given  carte  blanche  to  investigate  OEO  on  an  independent  basis,  and 
it  was  instructed  to  submit  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  by  March  31,  1967,  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
with  the  President’s  recommendations. 

As  last  year’s  amendments  were  not  passed  until  late  in  the  session, 
perhaps  it  was  expecting  too  much  to  have  the  Council’s  first  report 
submitted  by  March  31,  1967.  However,  when  our  full  committee 
marked  up  this  bill  in  August,  the  report  was  still  not  available  and  is 
not  available  now  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  point  this  out  merely 
to  illustrate  again  how  we  are  being  asked  to  legislate  in  this  area  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  sufficient  facts  and  expert  opinion. 

When  we  speak  of  meaningful  job  training,  we  must,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  remedial  education  and  other  education  courses.  In  view  of 
duplication,  fragmentation,  and  administrative  overlap,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  eventually  limit  these  training  programs  to  specific  areas 
of  responsibility  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  Welfare  being  responsible  for  providing  the  required  sup¬ 
portive  services.  The  only  alternative  which  appears  feasible  is  to 
seriously  consider  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  and 
Training  which  would  coordinate  all  these  programs  under  one  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  Cabinet  level. 

While  I  do  not  suggest  that  education  and  training  are  panaceas 
for  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the  poor,  they  are  the  programs 
upon  which  the  Federal  Government  should  place  most  emphasis  in 
playing  its  role  in  the  war.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  finance  freedom 
schools,  airplane  rides,  and  weekends  at  resort  hotels  for  the  poor. 
But  none  of  them  receive  any  benefit  from  such  stunts  except  perhaps 
a  momentary  sense  of  exhilaration  which  only  intensifies  their  sad 
plight  when  they  return  to  their  jobless  homes.  While  we  must  raise 
the  poor  from  poverty,  we  must  also  protect  them  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  good  intentions  of  those  who  mean  well  but  who  are  too  often 
overwhelmed  by  the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  bill  contains  a  new  title  II  which 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $2,800  million;  more  funds  than  is 
requested  in  the  entirety  for  existing  programs. 

This  measure  was  originally  introduced  as  a  separate  bill  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  referred  to  our  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  at  no  time  were  any  hearings  sched¬ 
uled  or  conducted  on  it. 

Furthermore,  no  hearings  were  ever  held  on  this  proposal  by  the 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  Subcommittee  either  before 
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or  after  this  bill  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  despite  the  fact  that  the  “make 
work”  jobs  to  be  provided  under  this  provision  have  an  impact  on 
every  training  program  presently  in  existence  or  authorized  by  the 
current  poverty  amendments.  The  absence  of  hearings  has  also  pre¬ 
cluded  our  committee  from  considering  testimony  which  might  have 
supported  adopting  an  alternative  course  of  action  to  achieve  the  same 
objective. 

I  believe  it  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  White  House 
circulated  a  secret  memorandum  which,  among  other  things,  called  for 
the  elimination  of  title  II  from  the  pending  bill. 

I  might  add  that  if  Congress  desires  to  implement  a  new  program 
designed  to  create  meaningful  jobs,  it  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
Human  Investment  Act  which  I  introduced  and  which  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  substantial  number  of  my  Senate  colleagues  and  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  over  100  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  tax  credit  provided  in  this  bill  could  result  in  over  $20 
billion  worth  of  job  training  for  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  roughly 
$2  billion.  Moreover,  the  training  under  this  proposal  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  meaningful  jobs  where  the  individuals  who  participated 
would  be  able  to  progress  up  the  ladder  to  better  jobs  as  time  went  by. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  valid  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  sector  of  our  economy,  including  private 
enterprise,  labor  unions,  and  voluntary  associations,  which  would  be 
provided  under  my  bill.  Time  is  running  out  on  how  far  we  can  go  with 
“make  work”  programs.  Jobs  rather  than  doles  must  be  provided  to 
make  the  war  on  poverty  truly  effective. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  overemphasize  my  desire  to  see  the  war  on 
poverty  won.  To  do  this,  however,  we  must  not  only  have  efficient 
administration  of  programs,  but  we  must  also  have  programs  capable 
of  achieving  our  real  objectives.  To  the  extent  that  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  turned  into  a  political  football,  it  will  neither  supply  the  wants 
and  needs  of  our  underprivileged  and  poverty-stricken  nor  become 
accepted  by  the  masses  of  middle-class  Americans  whose  support  is 
vital  for  its  success.  * 

I  shall  continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  this  complex  program 
more  understandable,  both  to  the  Congress  which  must  legislate  upon 
it,  and  the  people  who  must  prove  it  workable.  Once  these  programs 
have  made  truly  constructive  rather  than  political,  thereby  restoring 
the  confidence  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizens  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  I  shall  gladly  support  the  commitment  of  much 
greater  funds  to  the  implementation  of  these  programs. 

Winston  Prouty. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MESSES.  DOMINICK 

AND  FANNIN 


While  we  endorse,  in  principle,  the  individual  views  of  Senator 
Griffin,  we  feel  constrained  to  add  these  additional  comments. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  our  opposition  to  Title  II:  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967,  in  its  present  form.  This  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  authorizes  an 
additional  $2.8  billion  over  a  2-year  period. 

This  amendment  is  not  supported  by  hearings;  in  fact,  none  were 
held.  To  justify  the  amendment,  the  subcommittee  staff  prepared  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Emergency  Employment  Act — Background  In¬ 
formation.”  The  pamphlet  provides  a  conglomeration  of  miscellaneous 
information  ranging  from  public  opinion  polls  to  sundry  reports  and 
articles.  If  generously  interpreted,  this  pamphlet  may  provide  the 
background  to  support  the  argument  for  some  legislation  but  it  falls 
far  short  of  providing  a  basis  for  this  legislation.  Subsequent  to  the 
time  the  bill  was  ordered  reported,  another  staff  pamphlet  was  pre¬ 
pared  entitled  “Emergency  Employment  Act — Summary,  Questions, 
and  Answers.”  This  pamphlet  also  falls  far  short  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  hearing  record. 

While  the  altruistic  intentions  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
are  clear,  the  legislative  language  leaves  the  reader  in  a  fog  of  vague 
concepts.  The  act  essentially  commands  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
“create”  or  “make”  jobs,  with  only  the  most  minimal  legislative 
guidelines.  Congress  clearly  has  the  responsibility  to  form  its  laws 
with  precision.  The  Emergency  Employment  Act  abdicates  that 
responsibility  and  delegates  the  legislative  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

We  are  clearly  confronted  with  severe  problems  of  unemployment 
in  both  our  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  riots  in  our  cities  have  focused 
attention  on  our  urban  problems  and  have  made  it  equally  clear  that 
a  solution  to  these  problems  must  be  found.  But  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  a  response  to  these  problems  should  be  a  studied  response;  a 
response  based  on  hearings  and  carefully  drafted  legislation. 

In  fact,  unemployment  represents  only  one  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  our  urban  and  rural  areas.  Despite  the  multifaceted  aspects 
of  these  problems,  this  entire  new  program  is  directed  to  a  single 
aspect — unemployment. 

We  are  equally  concerned  about  the  authorizations  as  contained  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 
These  amendments  contain  a  2-year  authorization  with  specific  sums 
totaling  $2,258  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968  “with  an  open-ended” 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  open-ended  authorization  for 
1969  seems  most  inappropriate.  The  committee  is  asking  the  Senate 
for  a  2-year  commitment  to  the  program  without  offering  any  guide¬ 
lines  as  to  what  the  second  year  commitment  will  entail.  An  open-ended 
authorization  on  any  program  is,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  a  question- 
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able  practice.  This  would  seem  especially  true  when  authorizing  funds 
for  a  program  of  this  magnitude. 

We  also  feel  very  strongly  that  Headstart  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  A  great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  innovative  ideas  which  have  helped 
make  Headstart  a  success.  Efowever,  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  experience  has  demonstrated  that  better  coordination  is  neces¬ 
sary  between  Headstart  and  the  elementary  schools.  There  is  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  available  which  indicates  that  many  of  the  gains 
achieved  in  Headstart  are  lost  because  the  schools  are  not  adequately 
geared  to  “follow  through”  or  reinforce  these  gains. 

However  in  our  judgment,  it  is  much  wiser  to  involve  the  Office 
of  Education  at  the  administrative  level  in  Headstart  rather  than 
involve  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  our  school  systems 
as  is  contemplated  in  the  present  bill.  The  Follow  Through  program 
as  contained  in  the  bill  offers  a  clear  recognition  that  more  coor¬ 
dination  is  needed  between  the  schools  and  Headstart.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Follow  Through  concept,  as  contained  in  the  bill,  repre¬ 
sents,  in  our  judgment,  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Rather  than 
bring  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  into  the  schools,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  more  advisable  to  place  the  administrative  functions  of 
Headstart  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  also  are  concerned  that  the  committee  failed  to  accept  a  Repub¬ 
lican  amendment  to  specifically  earmark  $352  million  of  the  author¬ 
ized  appropriations  for  Headstart.  Last  year  funds  were  specifically 
earmarked  for  this  program.  This  year  the  committee  threw  Headstart 
back  into  the  hopper  to  compete  with  all  other  community  action 
program  proposals  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  adminis¬ 
trative  favor.  Headstart  is  a  very  popular  program  and  has  gained 
wide  public  acceptance.  We  feel  that  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  the  public  to  insure  that  this  program  will  not  be  lost  in  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  shuffle.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Senate  earmark  funds  for 
this  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  authorizations 
contained  in  this  bill.  Title  I  of  the  bill,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  contains  a  first-year  authorization  of  $2,258 
billion  and  an  “open  ended”  second-year  authorization  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  its  eventual  cost.  Title  II,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  contains  a  2-year  authorization  totaling  $2.8 
billion.  This  title  represents  over  one-half  of  this  $5  billion  package 
and  was  reported  to  the  floor  without  hearings.  We  are  asked  to 
support  this  $5  billion  bill  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $30  billion,  and  at  a  time  when  the  administration  has  asked 
for  a  significant  tax  increase.  We  must  begin  to  exercise  some  measure 
of  fiscal  responsibility;  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  begin  with  this 
bill. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

Paul  Fannin. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MURPHY 


I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do  now  and  have  always 
supported  the  stated  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  However,  I  now  find  myself  greatly  concerned  once  again 
by  what  seem  to  be  administrative  deficiences  and  a  lack  of  advanced 
planning,  which  indicate  that  this  program,  after  3  years,  is  still  in  the 
planning  stages  and  has  attempted  to  move  too  fast  and  too  far  in  too 
many  areas.  The  result  is  that  much  of  the  program  has  not  been 
fairly  or  properly  road  tested. 

Some  of  the  program  has  worked  out  well,  but  in  many  instances 
more  problems  have  been  created  than  seem  necessary.  In  the  overall 
picture,  I  still  feel  that  the  tremendous  cost,  by  all  yardsticks  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  has  not  been  justified  by  the  actual  achievements. 

In  addition,  after  3  years,  I  am  still  uncertain  as  to  the  definite 
function  of  OEO — whether  it  is  to  be  an  entirely  new  department  to 
compete  with  already  existing  departments,  whether  it  is  to  be  simply 
an  innovator  of  new  programs  to  help  the  poor,  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
sort  of  coordinator,  or  whether  the  Director  of  OEO  is  to  oversee  and 
supersede  the  secretaries  of  other  existing  departments  which  have 
been  concerned  with  solving  the  problems  of  the  underprivileged, 
unemployed,  uneducated,  and  unhealthy  for  many  years. 

I  am  also  concerned  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  committee  seems  to 
have  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  and  precise  performance  and 
planning  information  although  this  situation  has  improved  somewhat 
during  the  last  year. 

I  have  several  major  objections  to  portions  of  this  legislation.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Job  Corps  should  properly  be  administered  by  either  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Both  Departments  are  involved  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  one 
assuming  the  supervision  should  eliminate  all  overlapping  and  dupli¬ 
cating  of  activities,  thereby  avoiding  needless  expenditures.  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  third  agency  created  under  OEO  to  do 
work  which  historically  and  properly  should  be  done  by  Labor  or 
HEW. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  much  greater  involvement  of 
officials  and  civic  leaders  at  the  State  and  local  levels  because  special 
programs  to  meet  unique  needs  should  and  could  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  areas  involved. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  most  imperative  that  some  sort  of  incentive  be 
found  to  keep  the  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  camps  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  so  that  the  desired  benefits  may  be  achieved. 

The  cost  per  enrollee  of  the  Job  Corps  is  far  too  high  to  attain  the 
public  acceptance  and  cooperation  which  are  necessary  to  its  success. 

I  believe  it  would  be  proper  and  practical  to  place  the  Headstart 
program  in  the  Department  of  Education.  The  program  would  benefit 
from  a  much  greater  involvement  of  the  State  and  local  departments 
of  education,  and  there  should  be  far  more  cooperation  and  less  corn- 
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petition  between  the  State  and  local  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Federal  authorities  on  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  community  action  program,  I  get  the  feeling  that 
some  groups  consider  the  OEO  as  an  invitation  and  means  of  financing 
the  organization  of  a  political  group  to  rebel  against  the  so-called  power 
structure  or  establishment.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
poverty  funds  to  finance  political  organizations. 

In  the  matter  of  the  legal  assistance  program,  an  excellent  and  badly 
needed  idea  may  become  a  mismanaged  travesty  in  the  hands  of  self- 
serving  opportunists,  and  guarantees  and  restrictions  to  guard  against 
this  should  be  part  of  the  bill. 

In  the  matter  of  the  credit  unions,  I  feel  that  the  bill  should  contain 
exact  and  explicit  guidelines  and  safeguards  in  order  to  insure  protec¬ 
tion  for  those  that  the  credit  unions  are  designed  to  help. 

Late  experience  in  several  parts  of  the  country  has  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  that  absolute  prohibitions  against  the  use  of  poverty 
funds  and  poverty  workers  for  political  activities  must  be  written 
into  the  law  to  provide  proper  use  of  these  public  funds.  It  is  also  my 
opinion  that  this  matter  should  be  reviewed  by  some  department 
or  agency  outside  of  the  OEO. 

The  Governor’s  veto,  as  it  was  first  in  the  bill  should,  by  all  means, 
be  restored.  This  veto  power,  1  feel  strongly,  should  also  cover  the 
title  3  migrant  program. 

With  regard  to  the  emergency  employment  program,  here  again 
we  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  lack  of  planning,  a  lack  of  definition,  a 
lack  of  guidelines,  and  an  absence  of  complete  preparation.  In  good 
conscience,  I  cannot  agree  to  spending  $2.8  billion  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars  on  such  a  program. 

George  Murphy. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  GRIFFIN 


While  I  voted  to  report  the  bill,  S.  1545,  I  believe  title  II  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  appropriate  hearings  and  study.  In 
addition,  I  am  convinced  that  several  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  legislation  would  operate  more  effectively  if  certain  amend¬ 
ments  were  adopted  on  the  floor. 

A.  JOB  CORPS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the  criticisms  directed  at  this 
part  finally  have  been  recognized,  and  revisions  are  being  made.  This 
bill  tightens  the  administration  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  provides 
specifically  for  urban  skill  centers,  and  improves  the  machinery  for 
followup  and  job  placement. 

I  believe  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  instead  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Such  a 
transfer  would  help  to  eliminate  areas  of  overlap  between  Job  Corps 
and  other  vocational  edducation  programs  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  Job  Corps  training 
effort  is  in  its  28  urban  centers;  and  that  20  of  those  centers — more 
than  70  percent  of  the  total — are  run  by  private  enterprise,  under 
contract  with  OEO.  A  study  made  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ¬ 
ment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  as  a  part  of  its  1967  review  of  the  war 
on  poverty  indicates  that  private  enterprise  is  generally  doing  a  better 
job  than  nonprofit  organizations  in  operating  centers  and  training 
enrollees.  The  record  would  seem  to  justify  an  expansion  of  the  practice 
of  contracting  with  private  firms  for  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

I  also  believe  that  more  involvement  by  the  States  would  be 
desirable.  The  mandatory  language  of  section  114  of  the  pending  bill 
is  a  move  in  that  direction.  As  Consultant  Sar  A.  Levitan  has  pointed 
out  (Levitan,  “Can  the  War  on  Poverty  Rise  Above  Partisan  Politics?” 
Congressional  Record,  Aug.  8,  1967,  A4024  at  A4025) : 

*  *  *  The  Job  Corps  has  not  sufficiently  utilized  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  capabilities  of  States.  It  could  have 
avoided  a  great  many  problems  if  State  agencies  had  been 
drawn  into  the  administration  of  centers. 

The  data  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  indicate  that  some 
conservation  centers  in  particular  do  a  poor  educational  job. 

The  situation  may  be  corrected  by  turning  these  centers  over 
to  the  State  educational  agencies. 

Section  108(b)  of  the  pending  bill  expressly  authorizes  the  use  of 
local  educational  agencies,  vocational  institutions,  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes.  This  provision  contains  significant  potential  for  reestablishing  a 
more  appropriate  Federal-local  balance. 

In  1964  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  joined  in 
minority  views  when  the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
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was  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  In 
those  views,  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  a  distinguished  psychologist 
and  professor  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  of  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Family  Relationships  of  Cornell  University,  was  quoted 
as  follows  (H.  Rept.  1458,  88th  Cong.,  second  sess.,  71): 

Unless  the  young  person  is  trained  in  a  job  which  his  home 
community  can  use,  unless  he  has  learned  patterns  of  social 
and  civic  behavior  which  are  appropriate  to  that  community, 
and  unless  that  community  is  prepared  to  accept  him  in  a 
new  and  more  positive  role,  the  young  person  will  return 
only  to  be  pushed  back  into  the  part  in  which  he  Avas  formerly 
cast — the  social  misfit. 

We  added: 

The  need  is  to  equip  these  young  people  to  cope  Avith  their 
community:  the  need  is  not  to  equip  them  to  commune 
Avith  nature. 

During  the  past  3  years  painful  experience  has  indicated  the  validity 
of  that  point.  Clearly,  community  coordination  is  essential  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  enable  youths  to  join  the  community. 

B.  TITLE  I— B 

The  1967  amendments  Avould  place  title  I-B  under  a  “prime 
sponsor”  Avhich,  in  most  instances,  Avould  be  the  community  action 
agency  established  under  title  II.  The  CAA  is  “encouraged”  to  use 
public  and  private  organizations  as  delegate  agencies,  to  include  the 
poor  in  planning,  in  the  conduct  and  administration  of  programs,  and 
also  to  provide  maximum  employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
such  persons.  The  original  title  I-B  Avas  the  “Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,”  limited  to  persons  in  the  ninth  to  12th  grades.  As  revised,  the 
part  combines  a  series  of  Avork  and  training  programs  for  persons  age 
16  and  over  and  an  array  of  other  enumerated  “special  programs” 
oriented  to  the  employment  of  persons  of  all  ages.  It  adds  a  program 
for  areas  of  concentrated  unemployment  and  a  prWate  employer 
incentive  program.  The  CAA  is  directed  to  provide  systematic  plan¬ 
ning  and  linkage  (in  sec.  121(c)). 

I  am  concerned  that  the  task  of  coordination  as  Avell  as  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  a  conglomeration  and  proliferation  of  purposes, 
participants,  and  special  activities,  Avill  ovenvhelm  the  administrative 
capacities  of  CAA’s;  some  of  them  have  not  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  past  as  models  of  administrative  efficiency. 

In  the  1964  minority  vieAvs,  discussing  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Ave  warned  (H.  Rept.  1458,  73): 

As  AA’ith  the  Job  Corps  proposal,  the  contribution,  if  any, 
that  this  program  Avill  make  toAvard  equipping  young  people 
for  employment  is  highly  questionable.  Having  recently  ap¬ 
proved  a  vocational  work-study  program  for  youth  in  this 
age  group,  and  having  expanded  the  Manpower  Act  to  assist 
the  same  individuals,  Congress  should  place  its  reliance  upon 
these  established  Federal  activities  rather  than  embarking 
upon  neAV,  costly,  ill-considered  efforts  which  Avould  only 
compete  Avith  and  confuse  the  existing  programs. 
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Unfortunately,  subsequent  events  have  borne  out  the  accuracy  of 
that  warning.  A  subcommittee  publication  entitled  “Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act — Background  Information”  states  (Mangum,  “The 
Need  for  an  Employment  Guarantee,”  131): 

*  *  *  NYC  [Neighborhood  Youth  Corps]  and  Job 
Corps  graduates  face  the  same  job  markets  after  leaving 
the  programs  that  they  faced  before,  one-half  of  the  public- 
assistance  recipients  who  enter  work  experience  and  training 
program  return  to  public  assistance  when  they  leave  it. 

A  private  survey  recently  revealed  that  only  38.2  percent  of  out- 
of-school  NYC  enrollees  return  to  school,  receive  additional  training, 
or  are  employed  after  completing  the  program.  (“Youth  and  the  War 
on  Poverty,”  prepared  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  29.) 

Indeed,  as  it  is  operated,  the  prime  function  of  the  NYC  may  be 
merely  that  of  an  “aging  vat”  to  tide  teenagers  over  until  they  are 
able  to  apply  for  “real”  jobs.  While  this  limited  function  may  have 
some  merit,  the  NYC  experience  could  be  far  more  meaningful  if  the 
NYC  program  measured  up  lo  its  initial  purpose — to  enable  partici¬ 
pants  to  attend  school  or  to  help  them  “develop  their  maximum 
occupational  potential.”  (Sec.  112  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.) 

The  inschool  title  I-B  program  was  designed  as  an  educational, 
training,  and  income  maintenance  program.  In  my  view,  this  educa¬ 
tional  program  should  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
administered  in  coordination  with  other  work-study  programs.  Such 
a  transfer  would  help  preserve  the  original  purpose  of  the  section, 
reduce  overlapping  and  duplicitous  efforts,  and  would  assure  that 
contracts  with  school  systems  would  be  made  through  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  out-of-school  title  I-B  program 
should  be  transferred  to,  and  administered  by,  the  Department  of 
Labor.  That  Department  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  bring  these 
programs  into  closer  coordination  with  other  job  training  programs — 
programs  which  are  more  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  job  market. 

The  isolation  of  Youth  Corps  programs  from  “real”  jobs  could  well 
explain  the  difficulty  experienced  in  some  cities  in  recruiting  enrollees. 
Understandably,  eligible  youths  see  little  future  in  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  morale-deflating,  make-work  projects.  As  the  subcommittee’s 
publication  points  out  (Mangum,  131  at  133): 

The  assumption  that  the  out-of-school,  out-of-work  youth 
is  eager  for  steady,  low-wage,  low  prestige  job  clashes  with 
experience. 

The  committee  added  $10  million  to  the  title  I-B  authorization  for 
pilot  projects  in  which  OEO  would  provide  incentives  for  the  private 
employment  of  “hard  core”  unemployables.  The  employees  would 
work  for  private  employers,  who  would  be  expected  to  provide  useful 
training  and  supportive  services.  Under  this  amendment,  employees 
would  receive  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage;  and  OEO 
could  pay  the  employer  any  difference  between  a  worker’s  real  worth 
and  his  wage  rate,  as  well  as  other  costs,  such  as  the  expenses  of 
counseling,  recruiting,  and  transportation. 
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I  have  long  advocated  measurers  to  encourage  private  industry  to 
train  and  employ  marginal  workers,  but  I  am  concerned  that  the 
approach  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill  contains  pitfalls.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  program  wisely  has  been  advanced  as  a  pilot  project 
only,  so  that  potential  problems  may  be  explored  and  satisfactory 
limitations  and  guidelines  may  be  developed  if  necessary. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  spon¬ 
sored  a  bill  entitled  the  “Human  Investment  Act,”  which  seeks  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  private  employers  who  hire  and  train  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  I  believe  this  approach  would  be  preferable. 

C.  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  1966  requirement  that  from  5  to  10  percent  of  community 
action  funds  be  channeled  to  local  groups  outside  the  community 
action  agercy  has  been  deleted.  In  its  place  the  pending  bill  provides 
(in  sec.  220(c))  that  the  Director  “may  and  is  encouraged  to”  assist 
agencies  other  than  the  CAA  to  carry  out  component  programs. 
However,  the  new  language  qualifies  the  Director’s  authority  by  pre¬ 
scribing  that  he  may  act  only  “after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  community  action  agency.” 

The  broadening  of  CAA  control  may  serve  to  strengthen  citywide 
coordination;  however,  in  some  instances  it  could  also  result  in  the 
curbing  of  individual  local  initiative.  For  example,  if  “city  hall”  con¬ 
trols  the  CAA,  and  if  the  poor  mistrust  “city  hall,”  then  the  poor  can 
be  expected  to  mistrust  the  CAA.  In  such  situations,  there  may  be 
understandable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  participate  to 
the  “maximum  feasible”  extent  in  CAA-run  programs.  Yet,  such 
participation  is  supposed  to  be  a  key  element  in  the  philosophy  and 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Director  will  take  appropriate 
advantage  of  the  authority  which  is  left  in  section  220(c)  to  assist 
local  groups  outside  the  CAA  where  circumstances  justify  it. 

OEO  involvement  with  education 

In  my  view,  the  OEO  should  not  become  intimately  involved  with 
ongoing  educational  programs.  Those  poverty  programs  which  are 
essentially  part  of  the  educational  process  should  be  transferred  to, 
and  administered  by,  the  Office  of  Education.  I  refer  in  particular  to 
the  following: 

(i)  Title  I-B  work-training  (in  its  education  aspects). 

(ii)  Headstart  (and  see  below). 

(iii)  Follow  Through  (and  see  below). 

(iv)  Upward  Bound. 

The  Headstart  program,  according  to  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shriver,  is  OEO’s  “greatest  single  measurable  success.”  The  Job  Corps 
has  been  vehemently  attacked  because  of  scandalously  high  costs  and 
the  misconduct  of  some  enrollees.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  been  criticized  because  of  its  failure  to  provide  meaningful  work 
and  training  instead  of  make-work,  and  community  action  programs 
have  been  under  attack  because  of  administrative  floundering  and 
politicking.  On  the  other  hand,  Headstart,  in  most  instances,  has  been 
the  one  shining  light  that  has  rallied  public  support  for  the  poverty 
war.  Many  constituents  have  told  me  that  they  think  the  whole  “war 
on  poverty”  program  should  be  scrapped,  except  for  Headstart. 
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Because  of  the  recognized  merit  of  Headstart,  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  proposed  that  $352  million  of  the  funds  to  be  author¬ 
ized  be  earmarked  specifically  for  Headstart.  However,  this  proposal 
was  rejected  by  majority  members.  I  believe  an  amendment  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  should  be  adopted  on  the  floor  so  that  Headstart 
will  not  be  forced  to  compete  with  other  schemes  and  proposals  for 
the  administrative  favor  of  OEO. 

OEO  is  talking  about  spending  $120  million  in  the  coming  year  for 
its  new  Follow'  Through  program.  From  all  indications,  such  a  sum 
vastly  exceeds  the  amount  needed  for  the  number  of  programs  which 
can  be  reasonably  mobilized  within  the  year.  By  now  OEO  should  have 
learned  the  price  of  hasty  overspending  on  new  programs.  We  believe 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  excessive  Follow  Through  funds 
should  be  redirected  to  Headstart. 

Follow  Through,  a  $120  million/$160  per  child  program,  contains 
particularly  disturbing  implications  respecting  the  established  system 
of  Federal-State-local  relationships.  The  program  focuses  on  Headstart 
children  as  they  go  on  to  kindergarten  and  the  first  three  grades  of 
elementary  school.  Thus,  the  program  initiates  the  actual  involvement 
of  OEO  in  the  educational  process  within  the  school  system.  Evidently 
the  involvment  contemplated  is  not  limited  to  contacts  wdth  the  State 
agency  or  local  board.  Instead,  Follow  Through  envisions  the  actual 
conduct  of  inschool  programs  by  CAA’s  or  their  delegate  agencies. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  planned  OEO  involvement  with  the 
educational  process  in  Follow  Through?  The  language  in  the  bill  is 
ambiguous.  Section  243(4)  purports  to  prohibit  general  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  adds,  “other  than  for  special  health,  welfare,  remedial, 
and  other  noncurricular  services  designed  to  encourage  successful 
participation  in  school” — whatever  that  may  mean.  Further  doubts 
are  cast  upon  the  section  243  disclaimer  by  section  221,  which  describes 
Follow'  Through  and  other  “special  impact”  programs.  Section 
221(b)(2)  authorizes,  as  a  part  of  the  program,  “comprehensive 
services  *  *  *  as  described  in  [the  Headstart  paragraph],”  and  that 
paragraph,  detailing  the  preschool  program,  expressly  cites  “compre¬ 
hensive  health,  nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  services.” 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Section  222  requires  the  maximum  employment  of  the  poor  in  all 
component  programs.  Presumably,  this  requires  the  CAA  to  assure 
that  a  maximum  number  of  poor  persons  are  brought  into  the  schools 
to  w'ork  on  Follow  Through  projects.  Also,  VISTA  workers  could  be 
assigned  to  these  programs.  In  my  view,  while  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  other  OEO  programs  is  important,  employment  policies  wdthin 
the  Nation’s  schools  should  be  left  to  appropriate  school  authorities. 

Finally,  section  221(b)(2)  describes  Follow  Through  as  “focused 
primarily  upon  children  *  *  *  who  were  previously  enrolled  in 
Headstart  or  similar  programs.”  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  children 
who  needed  Headstart  training  but  did  not  get  it,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  w  ill  generally  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Follow7  Through. 

As  now  written,  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  new  Follow 
Through  program  are  loosely  worded  and  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
I  believe  the  language  should  be  revised  and  tightened. 

The  above-mentioned  1964  minority  views  in  which  I  participated 
foresaw  the  danger  of  increasing  OEO  involvement  in  areas  properly 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  agencies.  At  that  time,  we  predicted 
that  (H.  Rept.  1458,  70): 

*.*  *  This  reliance  on  broad,  undefined  power  [for  OEO] 
with  its  companion  reliance  on  direct  Federal  action  at  all 
levels. of  our  society,  represents  a  dangerous  assault  on  the 
established  system  of  State-Federal  relationships,  as  well  as 
upon  the  orderly  administration  of  programs  and  policies 
already  entrusted  to  established  agencies  of  Government. 

.  Unfortunately,  it  is  obvious  that  the  assault  continues,  and  jurisdic¬ 
tional  overlap  within  the  Federal  executive  branch  is  increasing. 

D.  DAY  CARE 

A  new  title  V-B  has  been  added  to  give  express  authority  for  estab- 
lishment  of  day  care  projects  so  that  low-income  parents  may  engage 
in  education,  training,  or  work. 

In  addition  to  making  it  possible  for  invidiaul  adults  to  improve  or 
advance  themselves,  a  well-run  day  care  center  may  have  other  de¬ 
sirable  effects.  For  example,  it  can  provide  poor  children  with  needed 
nutritional  and  social  development  benefits. 

In  the  administration  of  the  day  care  program  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  not  be  a  repeat  of  those  notorious  Headstart  “poverty”  programs 
under  which.  20  to  30  percent  of  the  participants  came  from  middle- 
income  families.  Obviously,  when  children  from  middle-income  families 
are  recruited  and  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  programs  intended  to 
help  the  poor,  not  only  are  the  taxpayers  cheated  but,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  needy  children  are  deprived  of  opportunities  which  the  act 
seeks  to  provide. 

E.  FUTURE  OF  OEO 

A  central  issue  underlying  any  discussion  of  the  poverty  war,  I 
believe,  is  the  future  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
recommended  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  certain  community  action  programs  to  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  I  advocate  such  transfers  because  Ibelieve  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  structure  an  antipoverty  effort  that  will  minimize — not 
maximize — the  overlap,  competition,  and  duplication  of  efforts. 

A  basic  myth  surrounds  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
the  myth  that  OEO  neatly  plans  and  organizes  the  Nation's  anti¬ 
poverty  effort.  It  does  not.  On  paper,  OEO  is  part  of  the  Executive 
Ofhcn  of  the  President,  But,  in  fact,  it  enjoys  no  special  status  com¬ 
parable,  for  example,  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Rather  it  has 
become  just  another  operating  agency,  like  HEW,  the  Department  of 
Eabor,  and  other  departments. 

As  a  staff  report  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  observed  (JLS, 
“Issues  of  Organization  and  Coordination,”  June  16,  1967,  2): 

(I)t  was  inevitable  that  its  [OEO’s]  operating  responsi¬ 
bilities  would  absorb  virtually  all  of  the  energies  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  and  that  its  Government-wide  “Chief  of  Staff”  functions 
would  suffer.  As  the  consequence,  a  full-fledged  headquarters 
for  the  war  on  poverty  as  a  whole  has  not  developed. 
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OEO  is  not  fulfilling  its  primary  role  as  leader,  planner,  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  poverty  war  because  it  is  too  busy  with  the  myriad 
of  details  involved  in  operating  the  various  poverty  programs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  OEO  must  be  abolished.  But  I  do  believe  it 
should  be  reorganized — if  not  administratively,  then  legislatively. 

A  reorganized  and  reoriented  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
could  finally  perform  the  most  important  function  originally  intended 
for  it.  In  form  OEO  would  be  smaller,  since  it  would  be  freed  from 
day-to-day  routine  formalities  and  operational  paperwork.  However, 
the  service  of  OEO  to  the  country  should  be  far  more  significant  than 
it  is  today.  For  the  first  time  it  could  actually  concentrate  on 
becoming  the  planning  and  coordinating  agency  of  the  3-year-old 
war  on  poverty. 

F.  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Unrest  in  the  cities  of  the  Nation  has  reached  grave  proportions. 
The  tremendous  amalgam  of  social  problems  that  gives  rise  to  this 
unrest  demands  our  most  urgent  attention.  But  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  greater,  not  less,  congressional  wisdom  is  imperative. 

Title  II,  the  so-called  “Emergency  Employment  Act,”  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  example  of  hasty,  unsound  congressional  reaction  to  the 
riots.  It  is  as  extravagant  in  its  promise  as  it  is  vague  in  its  operation. 

The  committee  has  had  no  real  opportunity  to  consider  the 
proposal  in  depth. 

The  record  contains  no  statement  of  the  administration’s  views 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  program,  its  effect  on  the  poverty  war 
or  on  the  budget. 

How  such  a  program  would  relate  to  ongoing  job  creation  and 
training  programs  has  not  been  explored. 

Finally,  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  more  effective 
alternatives  that  are  available,  e.g.,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
proposal  which  would  encourage  private  industry  to  hire  and  train 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Instead  of  holding  hearings,  the  subcommittee  released  a  booklet 
entitled  “Emergency  Employment  Act — Background  Materials.”  The 
booklet  is  supposed  to  establish  the  need  for  title  II.  In  fact,  however, 
the  material  also  emphasizes  that  superficial,  short-term  make-work 
programs  do  not  solve  long-term  unemployment  problems,  and  that 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  training  and  education. 

As  written,  the  title  would  constitute  a  virtual  abdication  of  con¬ 
gressional  responsibility;  it  would  delegate  almost  unlimited  authority 
and  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Before  Congress  approves  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $3  billion,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  make-work,  no-future  “public  service”  jobs,  at  least  some 
time  should  be  taken  to  consider  whether  that  approach  is  the  best 
of  those  available. 

Unfortunately,  weighing  alternatives  and  developing  major  legis¬ 
lation  takes  a  little  time.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  time  that  should 
be  taken.  The  committee  should  conduct  appropriate  hearings  on 
title  II. 


o 


Robert  P.  Griffin. 
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[Report  No.  563] 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  12  (legislative  clay,  September  11),  1967 

Mr.  Clark,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar 


A 

To  provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1967”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 

7  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C 
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of  title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $2,258,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $295,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  title  I  of  such  Act,  $567,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  canying  out  part  B  of  title  I,  $105,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I,  $1,062,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II,  $20,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III,  $30,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $25,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  406  of  title  IV,  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  V,  $35,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  V, 
$16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  title  VI,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII,  and 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“Part  A — Job  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
residential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes 
various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable, 
and  productive  citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  con¬ 
tributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  National, 
State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and 
private  institutions  and  agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  Mob  Corps’. 
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“individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 
young  man  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

“  (1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  enrollment  ; 

*(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a 
low-income  family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  or  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements; 

(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any  other 
program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or  assist¬ 
ance  ; 

“  (4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavorial  problems  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adiust 
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to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves;  and 
(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 
“screening  and  selection  of  applicants— general 

PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
make  use  of  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations  such  as 
community  action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall 
establish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for  conducting 
screening  and  selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruit¬ 
ment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  including  courts,  proba¬ 
tion  and  parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools, 
welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agencies,  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 
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“  ( 1 )  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of — 

“  (A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job 
Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in  his  home 
community ; 

“  (B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent 
data,  relating  to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
for  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making  clear 
what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant’s  background  for  the 
effective  development  and,  as  appropriate,  clarification 
of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“  (b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 
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“  (c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an  ap¬ 
propriate  number  of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas, 
taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth  who 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  residential  fa¬ 
cilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 
geographic  dispersion. 

“screening  and  selection— special  limitations 
“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an 
enrollee  unless  it  is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  can  participate  successfully  in  group 
situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent 
other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program 
or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline 
and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center  to  which 
he  might  he  assigned  and  surrounding  communities,  and  that 
he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both  the  rules  to  which 
he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual  who  has 
a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or 
property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction  or 
other  major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director  shall  obtain 
a  finding  from  a  professionally  qualified  person  who  knows 
his  individual  situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation 
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that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help 
him  to  overcome  his  problem. 

“  (b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll¬ 
ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 
parole,  but  onty  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 
satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 
“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form : 
T  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
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against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“  (d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  center  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
(taking  into  account  current  vacancies  and  requirements  for 
the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest  to  the  residence  of 
such  enrollee. 

“job  corps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  J ob  Corps  centers.  These 
centers  shall  be  primarily  residential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a 
well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers) ,  counseling  and  other 
services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  in¬ 
clude  conservation  centers  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural 
areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  as¬ 
sistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities 
to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or 
public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community 
projects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men’s 
training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas 
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'  and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training  and 
2  other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
2  to  participate  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 

4  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment;  and  women’s  training  cen- 

5  ters,  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which 

6  shall  provide  education,  training,  and  other  activities  appro- 

7  priate  to  the  special  needs  and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  train¬ 
ing  centers  shall  offer  education  and  vocational  training  op- 
10  portunities,  together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresi¬ 
ll  dential  basis  to  enrollees  in  programs  described  in  part  B  of 

12  this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimburs- 

13  able  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  the  Direc- 

14  tor  may  specify. 

15  “program  activities 

10  “Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  oper- 

17  ated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-orga- 

18  nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational 

19  training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea- 

20  tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 

21  counseling,  lo  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 

22  gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 

23  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 

24  problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 

25  adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
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1  his  daily  affairs  in  a  maimer  that  will  best  contribute  to  long- 

2  term  upward  mobility.  Center  programs  shall  include  re- 

3  quired  participation  in  center  maintenance  support  and 

4  related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in 

5  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and 

6  discipline. 

7  “  (b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  ar- 

8  range  for  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training  through 

9  local  public  or  private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educa- 
10  tional  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  institu- 
41  tions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and 

12  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could 

13  provide  through  other  means. 

14  “(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 

15  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
Id  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school ; 

17  and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretarv  of 

18  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 

19  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 

20  services  in  the  J ob  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s 

21  level  of  educational  attainment. 

22  “(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 

23  that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 

24  not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
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contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated  with  otheT 
work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 
“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees 
with  such  personal  travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allowances 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month 
during  the  first  six  months  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  in  the 
program  and  in  not  to  exceed  $65  per  month  thereafter,  ex¬ 
cept  that  allowances  in  excess  of  $35  per  month,  but  not 
exceeding  $65  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  less  than  six  months’  duration,  and  the  Director  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  personal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  speci¬ 
fied  herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by  him. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as 
to  encourage  continued  participation  in  the  program,  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided 
and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases  as  a. 
disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollees 
shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  associated 
with  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  allowances. 
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“  (b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  govern' 
mg  the  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  former  enrollee, 
upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps:  Provided ,  however,  That  no  enrollee  shall  he  en¬ 
titled  to  that  portion  of  a  readjustment  allowance  which  is  not 
paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  unless  he  has 
remained  in  the  program  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  except  that  such  portion  shall  he  paid  to  an  enrollee 
who  has  remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety  days  and 
whose  participation  in  the  program  is  expected  to  he  of  less 
than  six  months’  duration,  and  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may, 
from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee 
such  portions  of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations 
incurred  by  that  enrollee.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  read¬ 
justment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 
enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en¬ 
rollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director. 

“standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  the  J ob  Corps,  the  individual  directors 
of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  regulation  set  by  the  Director. 
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“community  participation 
“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall 
cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  establish  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  relationships  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  sur¬ 
rounding  or  nearby  communities. 

“counseling  and  job  placement 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
counseling  and  testing  of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to 
follow  his  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee 
prior  to  his  scheduled  termination  to  determine  his  capabil¬ 
ities  and  shall  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or 
shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements 
to  determine  the  status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to 
assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s  training,  a  copy 
of  his  pertinent  records,  including  data  derived  from  his 
counseling  and  testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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“(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  637  (b)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the 
readjustment  allowance  provided  for  in  section  109  (c)  of 
such  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who  have 
not  already  found  employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee, 
if  he  is  returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office 
to  the  community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has  indicated 
an  intent  to  reside.  The  Director  shall  seek  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  public  employment  service  officers  will  main¬ 
tain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who  are  thus  paid 
at  such  offices  including  information  as  to — 

“(i)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  de¬ 
clined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a  job; 

“(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in 
jobs  without  further  education  or  training; 

“  (3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further 
training  before  being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of 
training  programs  in  which  they  participated;  and 
“  (4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  remedial  or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for 
training  programs,  together  with  information  as  to  the 
types  of  programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees  were 
found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 
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If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of 
any  other  public  or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu 
of  the  public  employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  re¬ 
garding  former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  public  employment  service  offices.  In  the  case  of 
enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director  prior  to  the 
termination  of  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Director  shall  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 

“evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental 

PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program^ 
directly  or  by  contracting  for  independent  evaluations, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  res¬ 
idential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresidential  com¬ 
ponents,  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to 
S.  2388 - 2 
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1  small  enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of 

2  program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies,  universities, 

3  and  private  corporations.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include 

4  comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 

5  sons  who  have  not  participated  in  the  program.  In  carrying 

6  out  such  evaluations,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for 

7  obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 

8  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  consult  with 

9  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  the  rel- 

10  ative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 

11  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through 

12  employers,  schools,  or  other  Government  and  private  agen- 

13  cies  specific  information  concerning  the  residence  of  fonner 

14  enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compensation,  and  sun- 

15  cess  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He  shall  also  secure, 

16  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly  from 

17  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following  then'  comple- 

18  tion  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  The  results  of  such  evalua- 

19  tion  shall  be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report 

20  required  by  section  608. 

21  “(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 

22  contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  proj- 

23  ects  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 

24  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  adjust- 

25  ment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta¬ 
tion  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under 
this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects 
providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who 
have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons 
or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other 
Federal  or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  and  with  the  prime  work  and  training  spon¬ 
sors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title  in  the  communities 
where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  under¬ 
taken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds 
otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be 
available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The 
Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under 
this  subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility 
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1  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by 

2  section  608  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report  to  the 

3  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section, 

4  including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connection 

5  with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

6  “(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  voca- 

7  tional  education  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  re- 

8  duce  the  school  dropout  problem,  and  ,to  demonstrate  how 

9  communities  could  make  maximum  utilization  of  expensive 

10  educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  coopera- 

11  tion  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into 

12  one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to 

13  pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  model  community 

14  vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers.  Such  facilities 

15  shall  be  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 

16  dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 

17  need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill 

18  center.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it 

19  contains  provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

20  “  (1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

21  “(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill 

22  center  reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the 

23  survey ; 

24  “(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  repre- 

25  sentatives  of  business,  labor,  education,  and  community 
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leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  center’s  activities  and  to 
make  periodic  recommendations  regarding  its  operation ; 

“  (4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with 
schools  in  the  area  and  the  administrator  of  the  skill 
center  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  center  both  during 
and  after  school  hours;  and 

“  (5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will 
be  provided. 

“PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  STATES 

“Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action 
to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  en- 
rollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaning¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 
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“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  115.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits : 

“  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries) ,  enrollees  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
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title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub¬ 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows : 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and 
“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

“  (3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $500. 
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1  “(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  de- 

2  tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 

3  made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 

4  be  counted  in  computing  strength  imder  any  law  limiting 

5  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 

6  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

7  “special  limitations 

8  “Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 

9  made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 

10  ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above 

11  forty-five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  J ob  Corps  centers. 

12  “(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 

13  that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of 

14  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training,  at 

15  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

40  “(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 

17  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
43  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

20  “  (d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 

21  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 

22  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 

23  tion  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall  become  the 

24  property  of  the  United  States. 
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“political  discrimination  and  political  activity 
“Sec.  117.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes 
by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or 
any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“  (b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee, 
enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
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1  purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 

2  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

3  “(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 

4  mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pro- 

5  visions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 

6  explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  enrollee  concerned, 

7  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as 

8  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.” 

9  WORK  AND  TEAINING  PKOGEAMS 

10  Sec.  102.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

11  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

12  “Part  B— Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 

13  “statement  of  purpose 

14  “Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful 

15  work  and  training  opportunities,  together  with  related  serv- 

16  ices  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths  to 

17  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to  help  unemployed 

18  or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and 

19  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor- 

20  tunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which 

21  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 

22  upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  includes  programs 

23  using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome  the 

24  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
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urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  income. 
“community  program  areas  and  comprehensive  work 

AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recog¬ 
nize  community  program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  conducting  comprehensive  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

“  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be 
a  city,  county,  multicity  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  res¬ 
ervation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suit¬ 
able  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of 
interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  manpower  services  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among 
those  programs  and  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must 
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seek  to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment. 
It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  planning  and 
implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  compo¬ 
nent  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and  activ¬ 
ities.  It  shall  also  provide  for  evaluation. 

“prime  sponsoks  and  delegate  agencies 
“Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the 
Director  shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under 
section  123  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  123 
(c)  ) .  This  agency  must  be  capable  of  planning,  adminis¬ 
tering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program. 

“(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  the  community  action 
agency  unless  the  Director  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that  an  alternative 
prime  sponsor  is  likely  to  have  greater  capability  in  planning 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 

“(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs. 
“(d)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
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use  of  public  and  private  organizations  as  delegate 
agencies  to  carry  out  components  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program,  including  without  lim¬ 
itation  agencies  governed  with  the  participation  of  the 
poor  and  other  residents  of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
served,  educational  institutions,  the  public  employment  serv¬ 
ice,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  private  training  institutions,  and  other  capable 
public  and  private  organizations. 

“  (e)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall 
provide  for  participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program 
and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall  be  provided  maximum 
employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  pro¬ 
grams,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational  train¬ 
ing  and  career  advancement. 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  admin¬ 
istrative  controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand¬ 
ards,  evaluation  procedures  and  other  policies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

“eligible  activities 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work 
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and  training  programs  or  components  of  such  programs, 
including  the  following: 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are  in 
need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main¬ 
tain  attendance  in  school; 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underem¬ 
ployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged  sixteen  and  over) 
with  useful  work  and  training  (which  must  include 
sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment; 

“(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those  clmmically  un¬ 
employed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ¬ 
ment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
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served  by  the  program,  including  without  limitation 
activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  con¬ 
servation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands; 

“  (4)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  new  types  of  careers,  in  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
fields  including  without  limitation  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance,  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader  adoption 
of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of 
providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  provide 
opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to  facili¬ 
tate  career  advancement; 

“  (5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and 
training  resources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that 
work  and  training  opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  persons  who  can  reasonably  be 
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expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation 
from  private  and  public  employers; 

“(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supple¬ 
ment  work  and  training  programs  under  this  or  other 
Acts  including  health  services,  counseling,  day  care  for 
children,  transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment; 

“(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and 
placement  services,  conveniently  located  in  urban  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

“(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  to  train 
or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might 
not  be  fully  productive,  payment  of  on-the-job  counsel¬ 
ing  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons,  and  payments  to  per- 
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mit  employers  to  provide  employees  resident  in  such 
areas  with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reim¬ 
burse  such  employees  for  such  transportation:  Provided, 
That  in  making  such  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under  section 
13  thereof;  and 

“(9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 

“(h)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training 
component  programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this 
section  shall  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assistance  for  such  com¬ 
ponents  shall  be  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the 
Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an 
extension  of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (c) .  After  that  date,  the  work  and  training  components 
of  programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this  Act  and  by 
section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
S.  2388 - 3 
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feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program,  including  funding  through  the  prime  sponsor 
where  appropriate. 

“  (c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  public  agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime 
sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines,  after  solic¬ 
iting  and  considering  comments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if 
any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“special  conditions 

“Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

“  ( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship ; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
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other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work¬ 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training 
related  to  physical  improvements,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  improvements  which  will  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which  will  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

“  (c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advance¬ 
ment. 

“(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs 
for  work  and  training  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 
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“program  participants 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part 
must  be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director, 
in  consultation  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall 
establish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into  consideration 
family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 

“  (b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

“(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

“elderly 

“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence 
of  long-term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs,  the  Director 
shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  regular, 
part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

“pilot  projects 

“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects 
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which  are  designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may  he  conducted  by 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  tills  part. 

“(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project, 
he  shall  solicit  and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from 
the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (directly  or 
through  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  He  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

“role  of  the  states 

“Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  to — 

“  ( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as 
authorized  by  section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
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service  to  rural  areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  administers 
programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

“(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  part ; 

“(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  com¬ 
munities  which  have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable 
prime  sponsor;  and 

“  (4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on 
State  projects  and  in  State  agencies:  Provided,  That 
these  opportunities  shall  be  made  available  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  community  work  and  training  programs. 

“equitable  distbibution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123  (a)  (5)  ;  but  not  more 
than  12-^  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to  the 
remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States.  In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  con¬ 
sider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 
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“limitations  on  federal  assistance 
“Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program 
or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  123  of  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
or  activity,  including  costs  of  administration.  The  Director 
may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  that  percent¬ 
age  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  necessary 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under  this 
section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  224  (c) . 

“program  data  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of  a  program  data  system  con¬ 
sistent  with  similar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published  periodically. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
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opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation  shall  include  com¬ 
parisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall  seek 
to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by 
other  Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  such  programs  or  individual 
projects.  The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  as¬ 
sistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  and  129.” 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PEOGEAMS 

Sec.  103.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Paet  D — Special  Impact  Peogeams 
“statement  of  puepose 

“Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish 
special  programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of 
the  critical  problems  existing  in  particular  communities  or 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
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subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons,  and 
within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial  out-migration  to 
eligible  urban  areas,  and  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions. 
“establishment  of  programs 
“Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations 
for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  programs 
which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  programs  shall  be  restricted  in  number  so  that  each 
is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact 
on  the  area  served.  Such  programs  may  include — 

“  ( 1 )  economic  and  business  development  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  which  provide  financial  and 
other  incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  or  near  the  areas 
served  so  as  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as  those 
described  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses 
in  or  owned  by  residents  of  such  areas ; 

“(2)  community  development  activities  which 
create  new  training  and  employment  opportunities  and 
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which  contribute  to  an  improved  living  environment ; 
and 

“  (3)  manpower  training  programs  for  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  which  support  and  complement 
economic,  business,  and  community  development  pro¬ 
grams,  including  without  limitation  activities  such  as 
those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

“requirements  for  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  152.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  any  program  or  component  project  under 
this  part  unless  he  determines  that — 

“(1)  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will,  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located  in  the  area  served ; 

“(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  and  management  skills 
and  the  ownership  or  participation  in  ownership  of  as¬ 
sisted  businesses  by  residents  of  the  area  served ; 

“  (3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  with 
the  maximum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their 
inclusion  on  program  boards  of  directors,  advisory  coun¬ 
cils,  or  through  other  appropriate  means; 

“  (4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately  coordinated 
with  local  planning  under  this  Act,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
with  other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and  human  re¬ 
sources  of  the  areas  served; 
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“(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122(f)  and 
124(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met;  and 

“(6)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  residents  of 
the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  extended  to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from 
one  location  to  another  if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location. 

“(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for  related  pur¬ 
poses  under  this  Act  to  the  area  served  by  a  special  impact 
program  shall  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 

“(d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  reserve  not  less  than  8  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

“application  of  other  federal  resources 
“Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Director,  take 
all  necessary  steps  under  the  authority  granted  to  him  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assure  that  land  for 
business  location  and  expansion  purposes  is  made  available 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
“  (b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
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be  deemed  'redevelopment  areas’  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so 
that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  in  connection  with  programs  aided  with 
Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"evaluation 

"Sec.  154.  Each  program  for  which  payments  are  made 
under  section  151  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
this  part.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by  such  public 
or  private  organizations  as  the  Director  may  designate,  and 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part.  The  results  of 
such  evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with  the 
Director’s  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram,  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 
"fedekal  siiaee  of  pkogkam  costs 
"Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
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cost  of  such  program,  including  costs  of  administration,  unless 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services :  Provided ,  That  where  capital  investment 
is  required  under  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
(other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal  share 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  he  as  defined  above. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“statement  of  puepose 
“Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  assist  com¬ 
munities  in  opening  opportunities  which  enable  low-income 
persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

“community  action  pkogram 
“Sec.  202.  (a)  To  achieve  this  purpose,  communities 
shall  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  plan  and  conduct  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  designed  to — 
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“  ( 1 )  provide  services  and  assistance,  including  in¬ 
novative  approaches,  which  enable  low-income  persons 
to  achieve  economic  independence,  to  improve  their 
living  conditions,  and  to  increase  their  participation  in 
community  activities ; 

“  (2)  stimulate  agencies  and  institutions  which  pro¬ 
vide  services  and  assistance  to  low-income  persons  to 
expand,  modify,  and  improve  their  programs  so  as  to 
serve  such  persons  more  effectively;  and 

“(3)  mobilize,  utilize,  and  coordinate  all  relevant 
public  and  private  resources  in  a  comprehensive  program 
which  opens  opportunities  to  low-income  persons. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in 
the  planning,  conduct,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  all 
components  of  a  community  action  program.  There  shall  he 
maximum  emphasis  upon  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 
“Paet  A— Community  Action  Agencies  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Agencies 

“establishment  of  community  action  agencies 
“Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  formation 
of  community  action  agencies.  A  community  action  agency 
may  he  either  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency.  It  shall 
be  responsible  for  and  must  be  capable  of  planning,  conduct¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  community  action  pro- 
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gram.  It  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  for  all  financial 
assistance  provided  to  its  community  under  sections  220 
and  221  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  220(c) 
and  221(a)).  It  shall  have  adequate  authority  (1)  to 
administer  funds  received  under  this  title  and  from  other 
public  and  private  sources,  (2)  to  transfer  and  delegate  such 
funds  to  other  agencies,  and  (3)  to  contract  with  public  or 
private  organizations.  It  shall  conform  to  such  other  criteria 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

“communities 

“Sec.  211.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community 
may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an 
Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irre¬ 
spective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  com¬ 
monality  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  program. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs,  physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community  services  to  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  complementary 
boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and 
community  action  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
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“statewide  and  regional  agencies 
“Sec.  212.  A  statewide  or  regional  agency  may  be  a 
community  action  agency  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con¬ 
ducting,  administering  and  evaluating  programs  in  a  number 
of  rural  areas  or  small  communities  until  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
munity  agency  is  established.  Such  an  agency  must  operate 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  sections  201  and  202,  including 
the  participation  and  representation  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  213. 

“governing  board 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  A  community  action  agency  shall  be 
governed  by  a  board  which  is  broadly  representative  of  the 
community  and  which  is  organized  to  provide  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board 
shall  be  persons  who  are  selected  by  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  procedures  by  which  appropriate 
representation  is  provided  (1)  to  poor  persons  living  in 
neighborhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated  and  (2)  to 
other  poor  persons  including  the  elderly  and  rural  residents 
living  outside  these  neighborhoods.  All  members  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  selected  to  represent  specific  geographic  areas 
must  reside  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agen- 
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cies  to  establish  procedures  under  which  community  agencies 
and  representative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  the  governing  board  may  peti¬ 
tion  for  adequate  representation. 

'‘powers  and  functions  of  governing  board 
“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  governing  board  of  a  community 
action  agency  shall  be  empowered  to — 

“(1)  establish  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fis¬ 
cal  controls; 

“  (2)  approve  overall  plans,  adopt  and  enforce  pro¬ 
gram  policies,  and  approve  all  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  title;  and 

“  (3)  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  community  action  program  and  its  com¬ 
ponents. 

“(b)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  provide  for 
reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  opportunity  for  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
local  groups. 

“delegate  agencies 

“Sec.  215.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  community  action  program.  Such  agencies 
shall  consist  of  ( 1 )  neighborhood  based  organizations  formed 
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to  cany  out  programs  under  this  Act,  which  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  the  governing  board  com¬ 
posed  of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the  groups 
served,  or  (2)  other  delegate  agencies  which  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  effective  procedures  by  which  such  persons 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of  programs  affect¬ 
ing  their  interests.  A  delegate  agency  may  be  a  public 
agency  or  private  organization.  Each  delegate  agency  must 
be  capable  of  conducting  the  program  or  programs,  shall 
have  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fiscal  controls,  shall 
provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records,  and 
other  information,  and  shall  cooperate  in  the  evaluation  of 
programs. 

“(b)  The  community  action  agency  shall  encourage  the 
establishment  of  housing  development  and  services  organi¬ 
zations  designed  to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals.  Such  organizations  shall  provide  the 
technical,  administrative,  and  financial  assistance  which  is 
required  to  help  low-income  families  and  individuals  more 
effectively  to  utilize  existing  programs,  and  which  is  required 
to  enable  nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors  more 
effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  assistance  programs. 
Where  appropriate,  such  organizations  may  be  nonprofit 
housing  development  corporations.  Such  corporations  may 
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themselves  become  sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  pro¬ 
grams  of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  shall  such  corporations  insure  mortgages  or  duplicate 
the  long-term  capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  Housing 
development  and  service  organizations  shall  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  other  community  action  agency  efforts  so  that 
any  programs  undertaken  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  he  closely  related  to  other  community  action  programs. 

“Paet  B— Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Peogeams  and  Related  Activities 
“general  peovisions  foe  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  community  action  agencies  for  the  planning,  con¬ 
duct,  administration  and  evaluation  of  community  action 
programs  and  components.  Those  components  may  involve 
national  emphasis  program  activities  as  described  in  section 
221  and,  without  limitation,  other  activities  and  supporting 
facilities  designed  to  assist  participants  including  the  elderly 
poor — 

“  (1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment; 

“  (2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

“  (3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  income; 

“  (4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and 
a  suitable  living  environment; 
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“  (5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  consistent 
with  personal  and  family  goals,  religious  and  moral 
convictions ; 

“(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of 
narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics; 

“  (7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance  through  loans 
or  grants  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent  individual  and 
family  needs,  including  the  need  for  health  services, 
nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment-related  as¬ 
sistance  ; 

“(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal  and 
family  problems  which  block  the  achievement  of  self- 
sufficiency  ; 

“  (9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community;  and 

“(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
other  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
lie  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  action  agency. 

“(b)  After  July  1,  1968,  the  Director  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  that  each  community  action  agency 
has  adopted  a  systematic  approach  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  the  utilization  of  funds  pro- 
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vided  under  this  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall  en¬ 
compass  a  planning  and  implementation  process  which  seeks 
to  identify  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  relevant  public  and 
private  resources,  establishes  program  priorities,  links  pro¬ 
gram  components  with  one  another  and  with  other  relevant 
programs,  and  provides  for  evaluation.  The  Director  may, 
however,  extend  the  time  for  such  requirement  to  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  in  operation. 
He  shall  also  take  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  participation 
of  other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  under  this  subsection. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  and  is  encouraged  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization 
other  than  a  community  action  agency  to  cany  out  one  or 
more  component  programs  imder  this  section  and  section  221 
when  he  determines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  such 
assistance  would  enhance  program  participation  or  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

“(d)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  this  title  shall  be  utilized  to  finance 
component  programs  under  this  section  and  section  221 
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which  are  locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

“  (e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsibility  and  ini¬ 
tiative,  the  Director  shall  not  establish  binding  national 
priorities  on  funds  authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  re¬ 
view  each  application  for  financial  assistance  on  its  merits. 
Before  extending  financial  assistance  to  a  new  community 
action  agency  under  this  section  and  under  section  221,  and 
in  determining  the  amount  of  and  conditions  on  which  such 
assistance  shall  be  extended,  the  Director  shall  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the 
probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  effective 
program.  In  reviewing  or  supplementing  financial  assistance 
to  a  previously  existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  programs  by  such 
agency. 

“national  emphasis  programs 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  may  reserve  funds  and 
provide  financial  assistance  for  national  emphasis  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  common 
to  a  number  of  communities.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  (5)  and  section  220(c),  such  financial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  through  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  unless  (i)  the  community  action  agency  chooses  not 
to  undertake  that  responsibility,  or  (2)  the  community 
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action  agency  fails  to  demonstrate  affirmatively  its  capability 
to  undertake  this  responsibility,  or  (3)  there  is  no  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  in  the  area.  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  of  delegate  agen¬ 
cies  to  operate  such  programs. 

“(b)  Among  the  national  emphasis  programs  shall  be 
the  following: 

“  ( 1 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  Headstart  focused 
upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  which  will  provide  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  services,  as 
the  Director  finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  together  with  appropriate  activities  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  permit  the 
effective  use  of  parent  services. 

“(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Follow  Through 
focused  primarily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  ele¬ 
mentary  school  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart 
or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  and  parent  participation  activities  as  described  in 
paragraph  (1) ,  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  children  to  their  full  potential. 

“  (3)  A  ‘legal  services  program’  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the 
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assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  counseling  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services.  Projects  involving  legal  advice 
and  representation  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures 
maintenance  of  a  lawTyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall 
establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar 
associations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project 
for  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 

“  (4)  A  ‘comprehensive  health  services  program’.  This 
shall  include — 

“(A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concen¬ 
trations  or  proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  inade¬ 
quacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These  projects 
shall  be  designed — 

“  (i)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible 
use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  health  services,  such  as  preventive 
medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  family 
planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  pre¬ 
vention  and  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
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followup  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services ;  and 

(ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  low-income  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and  wherever 
possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  ar¬ 
rangements  for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served:  Provided ,  however,  That 
such  services  may  be  made  available  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  all  residents  of  such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  imder  this  paragraph  shall 
be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects. 
Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director  shall  solicit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
principal  local  medical  associations  in  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent 
professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance  needed 
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to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the  program 
and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

“(B)  programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Such  projects  shall  encourage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  professionals  to  direct 
their  talents  and  energies  toward  providing  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  or  ar¬ 
range  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  such  training 
and  study  and  for  their  dependents.  The  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  section  with  other  related 
activities. 

“(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Upward  Bound  de¬ 
signed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  education  beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary 
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school  preparation.  Projects  must  include  arrangements  to 
assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools.  They  must  in¬ 
clude  a  curriculum  designed  to  develop  creative  thinking, 
effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for 
post-secondary  educational  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as  the 
Director  determines  may  be  appropriate.  Financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  such  projects  may  be  provided  directly  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  but  the  projects  shall  be  closely 
coordinated  with  activities  of  community  action  agencies 
and  with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

“  (6)  A  program  to  be  knowm  as  Project  Find  designed 
to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  poor  persons  above  the 
age  of  60  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  effective 
referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment,  housing, 
legal  and  consumer  assistance,  recreation,  and  other  services ; 
stimulation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy 
gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and  pro¬ 
grams;  provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  op¬ 
portunities;  increased  participation  in  community  activities 
and  programs;  modification  of  existing  procedures  and  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  to  facilitate  greater  use  of  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  centers;  and  such  other  activities  and 
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services  as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary  or 
specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor. 

“(7)  A  ‘family  planning  program’  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  and  services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  vol¬ 
untary  family  planning,  including  the  provision  of  infor¬ 
mation,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  co¬ 
ordinate,  and  assure  a  full  exchange  of  information  concern¬ 
ing,  family  planning  projects  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maximum  availability  of 
services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services  of  Public  Health 
Services  officers  available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

“  (c)  Consistent  with,  and  subject,  to  the  provisions  of 
section  232,  programs  under  this  section  may  include  related 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance,  and  funds  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

“resident  employment 

“Sec.  222.  In  the  conduct  of  all  component  programs 
under  this  part,  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  shall  be  provided  maximum  employment  op- 
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portunity,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational 
training  and  career  advancement.  The  Director  shall  encour¬ 
age  the  employment  of  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  in  component 
programs. 

“neighborhood  centers 

“Sec.  223.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  neighborhood  centers,  designed  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  needed  services  in  such  fields  as  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  manpower,  consumer  protection,  child  and  economic 
development,  housing,  legal,  recreation,  and  social  services, 
and  so  organized  (through  a  corporate  or  other  appropriate 
framework)  as  to  promote  maximum  participation  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  residents  in  center  planning,  policymaking,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  operation.  In  addition  to  providing  such  services 
as  may  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  or  readily  available, 
such  centers  shall  be  responsive  to  such  neighborhood  needs 
as  counseling,  referral,  follow-through,  and  community  devel¬ 
opment  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best 
assure  a  system  under  which  existing  programs  are  extended 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one  another,  are 
responsive  and  relevant  to  the  range  of  community,  family, 
and  individual  problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  needs  and  conditions. 
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“ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 
“Sec.  224.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  section  220 
and  for  national  emphasis  programs  referred  to  in  section 
221  (a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision 
governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  those 
sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 
will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  on  such  dates  during 
the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States,  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate 
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adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to 
any  State  in  oxcess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  other  States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  any  national  emphasis  program  referred  to 
in  section  221  (a)  except  Headstart.  This  allotment  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a) ,  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  criteria 
which  he  determines  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  reflecting  the  relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the 
needs  or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed,  except 
that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12^  per  centum  of  the  funds 
for  any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial 
assistance  extended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency  pursuant  to  sections  220  and  221  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  pro¬ 
grams  or  activities.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community 
provides  non-Federal  contributions  under  this  title  exceed- 
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ing  its  requirements  under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be 
used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such  contributions  under 
section  131. 

“  (d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
sections  220  and  221,  unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself 
(1)  that  the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  program 
will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  services 
previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  (2)  that, 
to  the  extent  that  in-school  educational  services  previously 
provided  with  or  without  Federal  assistance  can  be  expanded 
and  adapted  to  meet  more  effectively  (A)  the  needs  of  the 
poor  within  the  community  and  (B)  the  purposes  of  the 
assistance  to  be  extended  under  this  title,  the  agency  provid¬ 
ing  such  services  shall  be  utilized,  and  (3)  that  funds  or 
other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not  be  di¬ 
minished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship 
or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 
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“Part  C— Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  planning,  conducting,  administering, 
and  evaluating  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training 
of  specialized  or  other  personnel  which  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiv¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  imder  this  title,  the  Director  may 
make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist 
and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
assisted  activity;  hut  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 
“state  agency  assistance— submission  of  plans  to 

GOVERNORS 

“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies  to  enable  those 
agencies — 

“  ( 1 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title; 

“  (2 )  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  title; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  develop- 
S.  2388 - 5 
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nig  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title;  and 

“(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  established  by  section  631 
of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  overcom¬ 
ing  those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which 
are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  assisted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a) ,  or  which  have  been  developed  and 
will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  fluids  provided  or  granted  by  State 
agencies,  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents  of 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  types  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  the  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds 
under  this  title. 
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“  (d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I 
and  title  II  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local 
public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac¬ 
tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
b}^  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act. 

“research  and  pilot  projects 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  for  pilot  projects  conducted  by  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  new  approaches  that  will  aid  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also  contract  or  provide 
financial  assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

“(b)  Before  approving  any  contract  or  grant  for  a  pilot 
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1  project  in  a  community  which  has  a  community  action 

2  agency,  the  Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views  of 

3  that  agency  on  the  proposed  project. 

4  “  (c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  carry  out  pilot 

5  projects  (1)  which  aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater 

6  self-sufficiency,  (2)  which  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural 

7  poverty,  (3)  which  are  designed  to  develop  new  techniques 

8  and  community-based  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction 

9  or  to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts,  and  (4)  which  are  de- 

10  signed  to  encourage  the  participation  of  private  organizations, 

11  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  programs  under  this 

12  title. 

13  “(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to  gov- 

14  em  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  the 

15  use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan  shall 

16  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 

17  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 

18  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 

19  minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 

20  and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any  re- 

21  search  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated  into  one  or  more 

22  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 

23  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a  separate 

24  annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  description  for 

25  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section, 
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of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  findings  derived 
from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be 
realized. 

“(e)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“evaluation 

“Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluation  of  programs  imder  this  part,  including  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals  their  impact  on  re¬ 
lated  programs  and  their  structure  and  mechanism  for  the 
delivery  of  services  and  including,  where  appropriate,  com¬ 
parisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs.  He  may,  for 
this  purpose  contract  for  independent  evaluations  of  those 
programs  or  individual  projects.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  programs.  The  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
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in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assist¬ 
ance  provided  by  sections  220,  221,  230,  and  231. 

“Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions— 

“rural  areas 

“Sec.  240.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 
In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
number  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 
persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
(4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service: 
and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the 
number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the  latest 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

“(b)  To  assure  that  rural  areas  are  able  to  utilize  their 
full  and  equitable  share  of  assistance,  the  Director  shall  un¬ 
dertake  special  efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  rural 
community  action  programs.  He  shall  describe  these  efforts 
and  their  results  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“fiscal  responsibility 

“Sec.  241.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
assure  that  programs  under  this  title  are  carried  on  subject 
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to  adequate  internal  controls,  accounting  requirements,  and 
rules  governing  personnel  standards  and  policies  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  funds.  These  regulations  shall  include  provisions 
governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities  and 
elections  referred  to  in  section  603  (b)  of  this  Act. 

“audits 

“Sec.  242.  (a)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  or  agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  manage¬ 
ment  controls. 

“(b)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance,  the 
Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by  appro¬ 
priate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 
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1  “special  limitations 

2  “Sec.  243.  The  following  special  limitations  shall  apply, 

3  as  indicated,  to  programs  under  this  title. 

4  “  ( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in- 

5  elude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  at- 

6  tendance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency 

7  governing  board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee, 

8  as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum 

9  feasible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents 

10  of  areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 

11  title,  and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 

12  connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those  funds  (or 

13  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay 

14  allowances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Fed- 

15  eral,  State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  em- 

16  ployee  of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of 

17  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more 

18  than  two  meetings  a  month. 

19  “(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 

20  nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board, 

21  council,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 

22  contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro- 

23  gram  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title;  but 

24  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from  serv- 

25  ing  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does  not 
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have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(3)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  in¬ 
formation,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  re¬ 
quire,  in  connection  -with  any  such  financial  assistance, 
that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or 
supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 

Act. 
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“  (4)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  or  curricular  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  any  school  or  school  system  other  than  for  spe¬ 
cial  health,  welfare,  remedial,  and  other  noncurricular 
services  designed  to  encourage  successful  participation  in 
school. 

“(5)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  make  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  com¬ 
munity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities 
during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  for 
supplemental  educational  services  of  the  type  not  pro¬ 
hibited  bv  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  services  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  244.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law/’ 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III— RURAL  AEEAS  PEOGEAMS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  ‘Tart  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the  heading 
immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”. 

F)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI 
thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as 
section  306,  and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  part”. 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 


as  follows: 
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“Part  B— Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Sea¬ 
sonally  Employed,  Farmworkers  and  Their 
Families 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a 
productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly  com 
plex  and  technological  society. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include 
projects  or  activities — 

“  (1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day 
care  for  children,  education,  health  sendees,  improved 
housing  and  sanitation  (including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary  housing  and 
sanitation  facilities) ,  legal  advice  and  representation, 
and  consumer  training  and  counseling; 

“(2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families; 
and 
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“  (3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  members  of  their  families  as  appropriate 
through  education  and  training  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  in  agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well-being  and 
self-sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  or  by  participating  in  available  Government 
training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant 
will  maintain  its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures 
or  requirements  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are 
carried  on  in  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activities 
providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups  served. 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  anangements,  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required 
to  implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evalua¬ 
tion  of  projects  under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  secure  independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose. 
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The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  published  and  shall 
be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 
AMENDMENT  TO  PART  D  OF  TITLE  III — INDEMNITY 
PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Sec.  106.  Section  331  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  bv  striking  out  “1907.”  and  inserting;  in 
lieu  thereof  “1968.”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV — EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “enterprises;” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “enterprises,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals 
or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;”. 

(b)  Section  402  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long-term 
unemployed”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned 
by  low-income  individuals”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  next 
to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  colon; 
and 
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(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  “ Provided ,  however,  That  any  management 
training  program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man¬ 
agerial  self-sufficiency.”. 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  subsection  <b). 

(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “407”  and 
inserting  in  such  subsection  “and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce”  immediately  following  the  word  “Administra¬ 
tion”  ; 

( 2 )  striking  out  section  404 ;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  and  406  to 
read  as  follows : 

“distribution  of  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  lie  necessaiy 
to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  part 
are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  identified  by  the  Director  as  having  high  concentra¬ 
tions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  to  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The  Ad- 
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ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Director  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as 
it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to 
be  assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not 
correspond  to  the  definition  of  low  income  as  used  else¬ 
where  in  this  Act. 

“limitation  on  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  he  extended 
pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de¬ 
termines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  es¬ 
tablishments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

“technical  assistance  and  management  training 
“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed 
to  provide  technical  and  management  assistance  to  individu¬ 
als  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  402, 
with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  for  projects,  including  without  limitation — 
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“(1)  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility 
studies  and  market  research; 

“(2)  the  identification  and  development  of  new 
business  opportunities,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  pri¬ 
vate  capital  resources  through  the  use  of  guarantees, 
pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with 
regard  to  public  services  and  government  programs, 
including  programs  authorized  under  section  402; 

“  (4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  busi¬ 
ness  service  agencies,  including  trade  associations  and 
cooperatives; 

“  (5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  sub¬ 
contracts  by  major  businesses  with  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision  of  incen¬ 
tives  and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that  they 
will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential  sub¬ 
contractors  or  other  small  business  concerns ;  and 

“(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  man¬ 
agement  training,  and  legal  and  other  related  services, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi- 
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ness  community,  including  the  development  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and 
with  emphasis  in  all  cases  upon  providing  management 
training  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop  en¬ 
trepreneurial  and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals  served. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference 
to  projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  participation  in 
ownership,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  individuals  and  small  business  concerns  served. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  section  and  the 
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results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommendations 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 

DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof: 

“Part  B— Day  Care  Projects 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families  or  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons  in  order  to  enable  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  such  children  to  choose  to  undertake  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  vocational  training,  basic  education,  or  gainful  employ¬ 
ment. 

“grants  for  day  care  projects 

“Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  projects  under  which  children  from  low-income  families 
or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  may  receive  day  care. 
Such  day  care  projects  shall  provide  health,  education, 
social  and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be  needed. 
Project  costs  payable  under  this  part  may  include  costs 
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of  renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities.  Financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  he  provided  in  conjunction 
with  or  to  supplement  day  care  projects  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family  which  is  not 
a  low-income  family  to  make  payment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  the  day  care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family’s  financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  through 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  such  payment 
appropriate. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  providing  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families  or  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to 
accept  employment  or  to  undertake  vocational  training  or 
basic  education  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

“  (d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  under  their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day 
care,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
mon  set  of  program  standards  and  regulations,  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  applicants  which  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  their  projects 
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and  other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they  will 
serve. 

(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are  made  here¬ 
under  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation.  This  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agency  or  independent  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shall  designate, 
with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other  things,  the  extent 
to  which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
the  extent  to  which  such  day  care  may  have  reduced  the 
costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which 
such  children  have  received  health  and  educational  bene¬ 
fits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served.  Up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid 
by  the  Director  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part.  Such  evaluations,  together  with  a 
report  on  the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“training  and  employment  of  public  assistance 

RECIPIENTS  IN  DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 
“Sec.  523.  (a)  The  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  in  the  operation  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  work  experience,  and  basic  education  programs  under 
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their  jurisdiction  to  train  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  in  day  care  projects  under  this  part. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  in  which  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals  are  to  be  employed  includ¬ 
ing  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“duration  of  programs 

“Sec.  524.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAINING,  AND 
DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS” 

(c)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  heading  thereof  the  following : 

“Part  A— Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs” 

(d)  Sections  501,  502,  503,  504,  and  505  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  “this  title”  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 

ADMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “five”. 
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(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“ APPEALS,  NOTICE  AND  HEARING 
“Sec.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
assure  that — 

“  ( 1 )  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the  Director  is  provided 
for  an  agency  or  organization  which  would  like  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  I-B  or  II  and  whose 
application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community  action 
agency  has  been  wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or 
has  not  been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Director ; 

“(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and 
III-B  shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  nor  shall  an  application  for  refunding  under 
sections  123,  220,  221,  or  312  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not 
be  taken;  and 

“(3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and 
III-B  shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  unless  the  recipient 
agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing.” 
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(c)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“definitions 
“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(i)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning 
of  ‘State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  224 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  term  ‘United  States’  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in 
the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when  used  in 
titles,  I,  II,  III-B,  IV,  and  V-B  includes  assistance 
advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does 
not  include  the  procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or 
goods  or  services;  and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  I- A  and  I-B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub- 
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sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203  (a)  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
(d)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“PKOGEAMS  FOE  THE  ELDEELY  POOE 

“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  (1)  carry  out 
such  investigations  and  studies,  including  consultations  with 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  programs  under  this  Act,  including  programs 
providing  employment  opportunities,  public  service  oppor¬ 
tunities,  education  and  other  sendees  and  activities  which 
assist  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency ;  (2)  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs  under  this  Act  to 
assure  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate 
consideration;  (3)  initiate  and  maintain  interagency  liaison 
with  all  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a 
coordiated  national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor; 
and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  such  programs  requiring  additional  authority  and 
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the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority.  The 
Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which  this  section  has 
been  implemented  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
608.” 

(e)  Section  610-1  of  such  Act  is  renumbered  section 
611  and  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  words  “a  substantial  number  of  the”  immediately 
before  the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time  that 
word  appears. 

(f)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“joint  funding 

“Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  does  not  impose. 
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(g)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'‘transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  any  program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any 
Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  program  or  activity, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act  majr  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing 
the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 

(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B — Coordi¬ 
nation  of  Antipoverty  Programs”  and  sections 
611,  613,  and  614;  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  B  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Part  B— Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,  provides  for  an  information  center,  and  pre- 
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1  scribes  ociuttm  duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 

2  promote  better  coordination  among  all  programs  related  to 

3  this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more  effec- 

4  tive  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  and 

5  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying 

6  local  problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 

7  imaginative  ways  of  combining  complementary  Federal  re- 

8  sources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  and  generally 

9  improving  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels 

10  of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related 

11  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

12  “economic  opportunity  council 

13  “Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the  Executive 

14  Office  of  the  President,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 

15  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Council’),  which  shall  be 

16  composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of  such  Federal 

17  departments  and  agencies,  such  Presidential  assistants  and 

18  such  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Presi- 

19  dent  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  President  shall 

20  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as 

21  chairman.  Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternative  to  sit 

22  in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

23  “(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to 


24  assist  the  President  in — 
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“  (1)  providing  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  related  to  this  Act ; 

“  (2)  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities 
with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities; 

“(3)  resolving  differences  arising  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs 
and  activities;  and 

“  (4)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carrying  out 
of  specific  aetions  or  projects  designed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  may 
be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to  provide 
temporary  assistance. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report  to  the  Congress. 

“(e)  From  the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  President  shall  re- 
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serve  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“responsibilities  of  the  director 
“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall— 
“  (1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative; 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  including  State  agencies  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate 
action  for  overcoming  those  problems,  either  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies;  and 

“(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty  action 
plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures,  and,  where  feasible,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  private  sector,  needed  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country  within  alternative  periods  of 
time.  Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the  funds 
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necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  programs  authorized 
by  this  and  other  Acts,  and  any  new  programs  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  include  recommendations  for  such  new 
programs.  The  plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 
“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
and 

“(2)  cany  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their 
functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 

by  other  applicable  law. 

“  (b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  he  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 
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1  “combinations  among  projects  and  programs 

2  “Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close 

3  unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effec- 

4  tive  administration,  the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest 

5  extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted  under  this 

6  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another,  or  where 
I  appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  be  in- 

8  eluded  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 

9  community  action  programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs 

10  related  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  respon- 

11  sible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 

12  law,  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 

13  a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related 

14  projects  and  activities,  where  appropriate,  and  with  coinmu- 

15  nity  action  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 

16  shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  tills  part,  make 
IT  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a 

18  view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 

19  which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target 

20  groups  or  areas,  are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 

21  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local  level,  and 

22  making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  President  or 

23  appropriate  Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal  agency 

24  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or 
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recommending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appro¬ 
priate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  be  justified  and 
making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 
the  Director  and  the  President. 

“information  center 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  an  information  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  as  described  above,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at 
cost  (any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s 
account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Director  may  carry 
on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  wrays  in  which  data  generated  on 
the  State  and  local  level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal 
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1  information  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 

2  made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or 

3  used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

4  “(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 

5  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  in- 

6  dividual  and  community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 

7  grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this 

8  Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish  information 

9  service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu- 

10  tion  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 

11  Act. 

12  “  (c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are 

13  kept  fully  informed  of  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and 

14  that  maximum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Director 

15  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 

16  State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 

17  administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  required 

18  by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 

19  responsibilities. 

20  “prohibition 

21  “Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal 

22  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  carrying 

23  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 

24  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  department 
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or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

“special  responsibilities:  training  programs 
“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pio- 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(i)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  provides  and  develops  its 
capacity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsection  (a)  ;  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
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1  ing  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facil- 

2  itate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

3  “definitions 

4  “Seo.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  ‘programs  related  to 

5  this  Act’  and  ‘coordination’  shall  include  the  programs  and 

6  actions  described  in  this  section: 

7  “(1)  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include  pro- 

8  grams  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 

9  programs  which  have  objectives  which  are,  in  whole 

10  or  substantial  part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of 

11  this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be 

12  used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to 

13  assist  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

14  “  (2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

15  “(A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effective- 

16  ness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor, 

17  such  as  actions:  to  extend  services  to  new  areas, 

18  provide  them  in  a  common  place,  or  structure  them 

19  so  that  they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 

20  utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 

21  may  he  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary 

22  hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited 

23  education  or  other  special  handicaps;  to  establish 

24  common  eligibility  standards  among  programs  serv- 

25  Ing  substantially  similar  groups  or  operating  in  the 
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same  areas;  or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or 
administration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“  (B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State 
or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under 
diverse  programs,  such  as  actions  to  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  comple¬ 
mentary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or  improve  tech¬ 
nical  or  administrative  requirements  imposed  by 
different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities  for  the  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another ; 

“(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  ef¬ 
ficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of 
Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to  develop  new 
methods  of  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies 
more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  priorities 
for  purposes  of  program  planning,  research  and 
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demonstration  activities;  and  to  effect  combinations 
among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen 
ties  among  regional  offices  of  different  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  such  offices  and  other  regional  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations ;  to  develop  and  improve  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  information  as  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State  or  local 
planning  and  budgeting;  or  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal  policy 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  leg¬ 
islation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Seo.  110.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OE  INCOME  EOIl  CER¬ 
TAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 
“statement  of  puepose 

“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  welfare  recipients  to  participate  in  programs 
which  are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  to  complete  such  programs  and  become  self-support¬ 
ing  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

“state  plans 

“Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a 
State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under  this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  703.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

“  (a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“(b)  ‘Trainee’  shall  mean  (1)  any  person  enrolled  in 
any  program  under  title  I,  II,  or  III-B  of  this  Act  or 
employed  in  any  such  program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional 
or  in  any  other  combined  work-and-training  capacity,  (2) 
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any  participant  in  any  program  assisted  under  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967,  or  (3)  any  person  who  is 
in  training  to  become  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  who  has  been 
designated  a  volunteer  trainee  or  intern. 

"(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  mean  (1)  any  amount 
paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  123(a)  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
for  youth  attending  school)  ;  (2)  any  amount  paid  under 
this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967  as 
wages,  training  allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a  trainee;  and 
(3)  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of 
this  Act,  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or 
nonagricultural  enterprise. 

“  (d)  ‘Poverty  line’  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly 
income  determined  by  the  Director,  representing  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can  live  out  of 
poverty. 

"attribution  of  income 

"Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
no  payment  made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  anv 
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trainee  or  VISTA  volunteer  shall  be  regarded  as  income  or 
resources  of  any  other  individual  under  a  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  payment  is  made  available  to  or  used  for 
the  benefit  of  such  other  individual. 

“amount  op  public  assistance 
“Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  having  qualifying  income  shall 
be  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  the  State 
plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or  (2)  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  under  subsection  (b) . 

“  (b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  income 
shall  be  computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows : 

“(1)  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding 
assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be  computed  under  the 
State  plan  as  if  the  qualifying  income  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  (and  without  any  provision  for  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

“  (2)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 
income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter¬ 
mined  under  clause  a)  ,  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  total 
income  in  excess  of  the  monthly  poverty  line,  the  public 
assistance  payable  (other  than  assistance  for  medical 
care)  shall'  be  the  amoimt  determined  under  clause  (1). 
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“  (3)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 
income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter¬ 
mined  under  clause  ( 1 ) ,  exceeds  the  monthly  poverty 
line,  the  public  assistance  payable  ( other  than  assistance 
for  medical  care)  shall  be  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (1) ,  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  the  excess.  Such 
percentage  shall  be  determined  so  that  public  assistance 
would  be  terminated  if  the  qualifying  income,  when 
added  to  the  other  income  of  the  recipient,  exceeded  the 
poverty  line  by  25  per  centum  or  more :  Provided ,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  percentage  shall  in  no  event  be  larger 
than  66f  per  centum. 

“(4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  State  plan.  In  States  where 
the  plan  provides  that  assistance  for  medical  care  de¬ 
pends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance,  such 
eligibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives 
income,  the  income  of  all  members  of  the  family^  shall  be 
aggregated  in  making  the  computations  under  subsections 
(b)  (2)  and  (b)  (3) .  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  in  which  its  application  would  be  inconsistent  with 
section  704. 
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“SAYINGS  PROVISION 

“Sec.  706.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  prescribed  in  section 
705  become  effective  in  his  State,  a  trainee’s  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  computed  in  accordance  with  the  prior  version 
of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  computed  until  (1) 
bis  rights  under  the  prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  be  com¬ 
pletes  bis  participation  in  the  particular  program  in  which 
be  is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he 
receives  additional  qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  705.” 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  701  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  ( 2 )  of  this  section,  no  funds  to  which  the  State 
is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment;  nor  shall 
funds  be  withheld  from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  until  the  first  dav  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  State 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date  of  thi* 
Act. 
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VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  111.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short¬ 
term  community  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups, 
including  elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform  mean¬ 
ingful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 
short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 
and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work¬ 
ers,  in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
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of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self¬ 
advancement. 

“Past  A— Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  full-time  programs 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and 
train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volunteers  to 
work — 

“  ( 1 )  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ; 

“  (2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  imder  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and 

“  (3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
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shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“teems  of  seevice 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  imder  this  part  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  To  the  extent  practicable,  this  shall  include  a 
commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the 
people  served,  and  to  remain  available  for  service  without 
regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during  their 
term  of  service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for 
one-year  periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll  as 
volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  imder  this  part  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
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of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer's  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other 
support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of 
a  term  of  service ;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amoimt 
of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5 
U.S.C.  5582). 
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“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  service  in 
the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B— Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteee 

Peogeams 

“community  see  vice  peogeams 
“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs 
designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enrollment 
under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi¬ 
ties,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical, 
or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 
projects  may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed 
(1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 
designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional, 
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or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  com¬ 
petence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and  private 
resources  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for 
those  programs;  and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national  and  local 
agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain 
volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized 
short-term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agencies 
serving  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual  or 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

“  (c)  The  sendees  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  non-Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of  actions  of  the 
Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in 
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the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such  per¬ 
son. 

“special  volunteer  programs 
“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  he  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  HELP  YOUNG  ADULT 
CRIMINAL  OFEENDERS 

“Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  demonstration  projects  in  not  more  than  four 
areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  in 
not  more  than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  under  which — 

“(a  volunteers  under  part  A,  and  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provide  criminal  offenders  aged  sixteen  through  twenty- 
five  with  intensive  education,  training,  and  counseling 
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for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior  to  their  release 
from  confinement  and  for  at  least  a  six-month  period 
thereafter; 

“(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such  volunteers 
are  employed  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  such  volunteers  are  so  employed  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years ; 

“(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  furnishes,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
jnembers  of  the  Teacher  Corps  who  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained  by  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education;  and 

“(4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members  are  fur¬ 
nished  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  more  than  sixty  such 
members  are  so  furnished  during  each  of  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years. 

“(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  enrolled  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  who  are  not  experienced  teachers,  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per 
week  for  each  dependent.  Such  members  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
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the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Assignment  of  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  he  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  513  (c)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

“Part  C— General  Provisions 
“coordination  with  other  programs 
“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorized  imder  this  title 
with  one  another,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Eederai,  State,  local,  and  national  pro¬ 
grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  imder  part  A  in 
providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  B, 
and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director 
shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Eederai,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 
for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orienta¬ 
tion  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 
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“participation  of  older  persons 
“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  special 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  partici¬ 
pation  of  older  persons  as  volunteers  in  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty 
group,  shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  including  special  projects, 
to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 
“application  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  he  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services 
or  training,  (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a) 
(1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
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the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  wmrkers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service. 

'‘(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to 
volunteers  under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“  (c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any 
volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  supervised  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

TRAINING  ACT 

Sec.  112.  Section  203  (c)  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  to  strike  out  “at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a  week”  in  the  second  sentence, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “at  a  rate  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ment  (including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such  payments  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available/’. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Part  0  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  renumbering  the  section 
numbers  to  read  141  through  146,  respectively. 

(b)  Part  E  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  renum¬ 
bering  section  141  to  read  161. 

(c)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  “Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,”  the  following:  “of 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,”. 
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TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  certain  commu¬ 
nities  and  areas  in  the  Nation  are  presently  burdened  by 
severe  unemployment  and  underemployment.  Such  areas 
contain  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  persons  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  in  regular  competitive  employment 
because  of  lack  of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers  to  employment  and 
occupational  advancement.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by 
migration  of  unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban  areas.  Many  of 
the  affected  areas  are  doubly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  jobs  for  all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results  in  a  loss 
of  national  productivity.  In  many  localities  the  problem 
has  reached  crisis  proportion  by  contributing  to  social  unrest 
and  civil  disorder. 

( b )  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  huge  backlog  of  need 
for  additional  public  services  and  public  facilities  in  such 
fields  as  those  which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  (2)  better  the  conditions  under  which 
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people  live,  leam,  and  work,  and  (3)  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

(c)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  in  public  service  and 
other  activities  which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to  the  national  interest 
by  fulfilling  unmet  needs. 

ELIGIBLE  AREAS 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Secretary”)  shall  designate  urban  and  rural  areas 
to  he  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  areas  shall 
contain  a  high  concentration  or  proportion  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals  and  shall  have  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  They  may  he  defined 
without  regard  to  political  boundaries. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  agencies  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  for  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create 
meaningful  public  service  and  other  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  He  shall  adopt  procedures  to  assure  ( 1 )  that  there 
is  maximum  emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsibility 
with  full  participation  of  and  maximum  cooperation  among 
local  public  officials,  residents  of  eligible  areas,  and  repre- 
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sentatives  of  private  organizations  in  the  establishment  of 
programs  under  this  title,  including,  without  limitation,  the 
determination  of  areas  and  participants  eligible  for  assistance 
and  the  selection  of  projects  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  (2)  that  such  assistance  is  fully  coordinated 
with  programs  operated  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Eederal  Acts. 

(h)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under  this  title 
may  include  services  and  supporting  facilities  in  such  fields 
as  health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  im¬ 
provement,  conservation  and  rural  development,  beautifica¬ 
tion,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  im¬ 
provement.  Such  jobs  shall  include  (1)  those  which  can  he 
made  available  immediately  to  persons  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  obtain  employment,  (2)  those  which  provide 
placement  resources  for  persons  completing  training  under 
titles  I  and  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other 
relevant  manpower  training  programs,  and  (3)  those  which 
use  the  skills  of  unemployed  persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic 
labor  surplus.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  projects  which  are 
labor  intensive  in  character. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  assure  that  (1)  persons  employed  in  jobs 
created  by  this  title  are  provided  opportunity  for  further  edu¬ 
cation,  training,  and  necessary  supportive  services,  including 
those  provided  by  other  relevant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment  in  the 
future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
private  employers  to  adopt  innovative  approaches  which 
create  additional  jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

LOANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  which  support  and  supplement  projects 
carried  out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section  may  he  made 
without  interest  and  under  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  206.  Participants  in  programs  under  this  title  must 
be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  who  reside  in  eligible 
areas  and  who  meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Low7  income  shall  be  defined  in  terms  of  section  125 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
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SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  title  unless  lie  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

( 1 )  no  participant  will  he  employed  on  projects  in¬ 
volving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or 
to  he  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship ; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  serv¬ 
ices,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other 
funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise  he 
performed; 

(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be  lower 
than,  whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  he  applicable  to  the  employment 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section 
6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he  was  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  covered 
employment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in 
the  area  for  similar  work. 
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(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or  upward 
mobility  of  individual  participants. 

(b)  Por  programs  related  to  physical  improvements 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improvements  which  will 
be  substantially  used  by  low- in  come  persons  and  families  in 
urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  having  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  low-income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  title  have  adequate  internal  admin¬ 
istrative  controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand¬ 
ards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other  policies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  title  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advance¬ 
ment,  including  civil  service  requirements  which  restrict 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  implementing  this  title  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  on  or  before  May  15,  1968, 
November  15,  1968,  and  on  or  before  May  15  and  Novem¬ 
ber  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  except  the  provisions  of  section  205,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  section  205, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

(c)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
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WASHINGTON,  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1967 


Senate 


( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  11, 1967 ) 


The  Senate  met.  at  10  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  vhe  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the^resident  pro  tem¬ 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fifiderick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  who  art  \bove  all 
and  in  all,  apart  from  Thee,  lifNjas  no 
meaning  or  destiny.  We  are  madescon- 
fident  in  our  hearts  that  Thy  mercy 
dureth  forever,  without  Thee  our  strivii 
would  be  losing — our  strength  is  unequal' 
to  our  tasks. 

Our  needs  are  many  but  our  greatest 
need  is  of  Thee. 

In  this  hallowed  moment,  we  bring  to 
the  altar  of  prayer  our  inmost  selves, 
cluttered  and  confused  where  the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  petty  and  the  great,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  are  so  entwined. 

Breathe  now  in  this  quiet  moment  Thy 
peace  on  hearts  that  pray — the  peace 
that  comes  only  when  our  jarring  dis¬ 
cords  are  tuned  to  the  music  of  Thy  will. 

Grant  us  as  laborers  together  with 
Thee  a  sense  of  untapped  spiritual  re¬ 
sources  and  restore  our  souls  with  the 
joyous  strength  of  Thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  PresL 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  MopGay, 
September  11,  1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempof/.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  orderec 

ORDER  OF  BIGNESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr. /President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent/ that,  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  order  issued  yester¬ 
day  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
may  proceed  fdr  not  in  excess  of  5  min¬ 
utes  on  anotj^er  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  noc  in  a  position  to  clear  it  with 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  cannot  agree 
to  it/at  this  moment.  As  soon  as  I  can 
clear  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — I 
not  object,  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2388— REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 

LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE- 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  ADDITIONAL 

VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  563) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  an  original  bill  which 
has  been  assigned  the  number  S.  2388. 
This  bill  amends  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  authorizes  additional 
funds  for  poverty  programs,  and  au¬ 
thorizes  a  new  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  individual  and  additional  views  may 
be  filed  before  midnight  tonight,  and 
printed  with  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  for  the  Record  that 
this  bill  is  a  substitute  for  S.  1545,  which 
was  the  original  antipoverty  amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  to  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act. 

RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  ADDITION^ 
AL  COPIES  OF  REPORT  TO  AC^ 

COMPANY  S.  2388 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  3,000  additional  copies  of 
the  report  I  have  just  filed  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  to  accompany  S.  2388,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  demand  for  this  report,  which  is 
being  filed  in  the  Senate  today,  is  such 
that  the  House  and  Senate  document 
rooms  will  need  and  have  already  or¬ 
dered  the  maximum  number  of  copies 
available.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  receive 


no  more  than  50  copies  for  its  use,  an 
amount  which  is  amte  inadequate.  It  is 
.therefore  imper/rave  that  additional 
copies  be  printed  tonight  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing-Office. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  legfler,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
anj/the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
mber  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

dministration,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis],  They  have  agreed 
that  the  Senate  may  consider  this  reso¬ 
lution  immediately.  I  have  also  checked 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Curtis. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  168)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  3,000  additional  copies  of  its  report 
to  the  Senate  to  accompany  S.  2388,  a  bill 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
inued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business/ 

The  Senate  reamed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  I88ONI0  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  fox  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrpnia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  order  that  interested  Senators 
may  be  notified  that  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  that  businesXj  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  willtfie 
Senator  yield? 
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\Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that'  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  may 
not  becharged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  will 
not  be.  'v 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objectio'h,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rm 

The  legislate  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W&et  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum\call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  prhtempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordefc 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN^THE 
GALLERIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M\Presi- 
dent,  yesterday  five  spectators  we'ke  es¬ 
corted  from  the  Senate  visitors’  gallery 
after  they  dropped  anti-Vietnam  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chambei 
Three  of  the  spectators  were  male  and' 
two  were  female.  They  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  and 
their  names  and  addresses  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Jill  Ann  Boskey,  19  Colony  Drive  East, 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

Eleanor  Mayo  Dorsey,  Prince  Street, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Keith  Richmond  Lampe,  1107  O  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rodney  Edmond  Robinson,  117  Grove 
Road,  Washington  Grove,  Md. 

Reginald  Edwin  Johnson,  1107  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  able  minority 
whip  tMr.  Ktjchel]  said  yesterday,  this 
crude  and  arrogant  attempt  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  an  affront — not  only  to  Con¬ 
gress  but  also  to  the  American  people — 
that  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  threat  that  “there  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  disruptions  of  the  Government 
apparatus”  until  the  demands  of  this,  or 
any  group  or  committee,  are  met  must  be 
branded  for  what  it  is — a  threat  to  sub¬ 
stitute  anarchy  for  law  and  order. 

It  is  a  contemptible  effort  at  coercion, 
one  that  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the 
orderly  processes  that  protect  the  rights/ 
of  all  Americans  including  the  group  thi 
made  the  threat. 

Citizens,  of  course,  have  the  righff  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
But  this  insult  to  Congress  goes  iar  be¬ 
yond  any  right,  civil  or  otherwise.  It  is 
of  the  same  nauseous  stripe  As  lawless 
burnings  and  lootings — which  also  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  a/cause. 

This  is  another  sickening  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  increasing  .deterioration  in 
America  of  respect  fpr  law  and  order. 
We  see  it  on  every  hand — the  attempt  to 
substitute  fear  and/hate  and  chaos  for 
democratic  processes.  Such  methods  are 
abhorrent  to  all7 right-thinking  Ameri¬ 
cans.  / 

Many  people  in  our  country  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
a  constitutionally  protected  right  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  its  conduct.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  heard — and,  I  may  add,  they  have 
been  heard  at  great  lengths. 


But  no  group  has  a  right  to  attempt 
to  force  others  to  agree  with  the  view¬ 
points  held  by  that  group.  No  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  has  any  right  to 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  must  not  and  will  not  be 
so  intimidated.  Nor  has  any  person  or 
group  a  right  to  distort  and  cheapen  and 
pervert  the  guarantees  and  the  intent  of 
the  first  amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press. 

There  are  many  proper  channels  for 
expressing  disapproval  or  disagreement. 
Dropping  despicable  and  threatening 
leaflets  from  the  galleries  of  the  Senate 
is  not  one  such  channel.  This  is  a  brazen 
act  which  Congress  cannot  permit  to  be 
repeated. 

It  clearly  points  up  the  need  for  legis¬ 
lation  to  deal  with  the  possible  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  disgraceful  situation  and 
to  appropriately  punish  any  individuals 
who  would  seek  to  interfere  in  this  way 
with  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  deal  with 
problems  of  this  nature  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Mansfield  and 
mator  Dirksen.  In  the  absence  of  Sen-/ 
ator  Mansfield,  I  urge  that  expedition 
action  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  cor 
mitteee  of  jurisdiction  and  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  fie  enacted  by  both  Houses  sre  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  rio  time 
to  temporize  or  to  delay.  The  public  busi¬ 
ness  must  goTorward  without/any  inter¬ 
ference  or  obstruction  by  /those  who 
would  impede  me  legislative  process  by 
methods  of  a  revolutionary  nature. 

I  am  advised  by  the  legislative  counsel 
that,  at  the  presenCvtime,  there  are  no 
laws  on  the  books  B^phibiting  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  Senate/As  of  now,  viola¬ 
tors  are  being  prosecutedomder  title  22, 
sections  1107  ana  1121,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  “Disturbance  of  the 
Peace.”  The /fine  is  a  maxmjum  $250 
and/or  90  days  in  jail. 

Title  40/section  193F  and  folloVing  of 
the  United  States  Code  provide  penalties 
for  demonstrations  on  the  Cajsitol 
Grounds.  The  fine  is  $100  and  60  daysMn 
jail  ./If  the  damage  to  public  property  is 
more  than  $100,  the  provisions  are  up  to' 
5/years  in  jail. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  there  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
S.  2310,  which  provides  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
within  the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  urge  that  the 
doorkeepers  to  the  galleries  and  other 
appropriate  personnel  stationed  therein 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  incidents  similar  to  yester¬ 
day’s  demonstration.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  well  for  all  Senators  to  instruct  the 
staffs  in  their  offices  to  be  more  than 
ever  careful  in  the  issuance  of  gallery 
passes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  one  of 
the  anti-Vietnam  leaflets  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leaflet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


September  11,  1967. , 
To  all  U.S.  Congressmen: 

Your  first  order  of  business  this  session 
should  be  a  general  declaration  of  peace — 
followed  by  immediate  withdrawal  m  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam,  an  end  to  conscription, 
and  an  end  to  the  suppression  of  Amer¬ 

icans. 

Until  you  meet  these  emergencies  there  will 
be  sustained  disruptions  of  tj/e  government 
apparatus. 

National  Mobilization/  Committee  Di¬ 
rect  Action  Projec 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr/President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wfest  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL/Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  is  eminently  correct  in  the  com¬ 
ments  he  has/ made.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  him,  sneaking  for  the  minority,  in 
urging  speedy  consideration  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  able  friend,  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  for  the  comments  he  has 
mafle  on  this  occasion. 

[r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
ty  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  any 
amendment  pending  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No 
amendment  is  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  292 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi-.  President,  I  call  up, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  myself,  amendment  No.  292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  theilECORD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RecoHd,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10/vbetween  lines  23  and  24,  In¬ 
sert  tbe  following  new  subsection : 

“(j)  The  terna  ‘Comptroller  General’ 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States;  ” 

On  page  10,  line  24, Strike  out  “(j)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(1 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  out  “Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  fie”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Comptroller  General”. 

On  page  12,  lines  20  and  21,  stBke  out  “Sec¬ 
retary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Comptrollei\General”. 

On  page  12,  lines  23  and  24  strike  out  “Sec¬ 
retary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  bevy  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Comptroller  General". 

On  page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  “Secret 
Clerk”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Comptrof 
ler  General”. 
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that  th\  Viet  Cong  are  not  fighting  against 
a  clique  qut  against  the  overwhelming  will 
of  the  SouDh  Vietnamese  people.  The  VC  may 
be  persuaded  that  the  Saigon  government  is 
here  to  stay  and  conclude  that  it  cannot  be 
overthrown  byVorce. 

Second,  President-Elect  Thieu  can  now 
offer  to  negotiate,  with  Hanoi  and  the  VC 
from  strength  ana,  ■ will  undoubtedly  do  so 
in  the  near  future,  fie  will  have  the  support 
of  the  United  States',  in  such  an  offer  and 
then  the  decision  will  Be  Hanoi’s — whether  to 
make  peace  or  continue\the  fighting  in  the 
hope  that  the  United  Stages  will  weary  and 
withdraw. 

MEANINGFUL  ELECTION 

Was  the  election  really  fairVThe  observer- 
team  said  yes,  that  the  precautions  against 
fraud  were  even  more  thorough  Nib  an  in  the 
United  States.  But  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  said 
before  the  elections  that  he  would'prefer  to 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  spot.  Here  is  thet^  ver¬ 
dict: 

“A  pool  of  12  reporters  from  American  news¬ 
papers,  who  had  studied  the  voting  throug 
out  the  country,  concluded  that  the  election 
had  been  conducted  honestly.” 

The  Vietnam  elections  were  not  meaning¬ 
less;  they  were  meaningful. 


IMPERSONAL,  COMPUTERIZED  TAX 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  get  more  and  more,  newer  and  newer 
gadgets  all  the  time,  but  how  many  of 
them  add  one  iota  to  human  happiness? 

One  of  the  newest  gadgets  of  which 
the  U.S.  Government  seems  to  be  proud-  ; 
est  is  its  automated,  computerized  tax-  ‘ 
collecting  machine. 

Somewhere  in  West  Virginia  is  a  mon¬ 
ster  computer  that  is  attempting — and  I 
stress  “attempting” — to  digest  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  problems  of  200  million  Amer¬ 
icans.  According  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  it  is  the  greatest  inno¬ 
vation  since  sliced  bread. 

I  wonder. 

In  the  first  place,  the  monster  com¬ 
puter  appears  to  make  an  incredible 
number  of  errors;  and  once  they  are 
made,  it  seems  incapable  of  correcting 
these  errors. 

Second,  have  you  ever  tried  corre¬ 
sponding  with  an  IBM  machine?  It  can¬ 
not  be  done. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  hav> 
you  ever  tried  to  decipher  one  of  the  coj 
puter  print-outs  that  IRS  sends  to  ah  of 
us?  If  we  knew  every  section  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  by  heart,  have  an 
engineering  degree  from  MIT,  have  spent 
4  years  in  the  Army  decoding  Action,  we 
might  have  a  chance. 

To  illustrate  the  human/side  of  this 
inhuman  machine,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  int  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  /of  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Press  Herald. 

There  being  no  oljtfection,  the  letter  was 


tributed  during  her  working  years.  At  the 
proper  time  and  with  a  real  effort  she  filed  an 
income  tax  report.  No  comment  having  been 
received  from  Internal  Revenue,  she  assumed 
the  report  was  accepted.  Then  several  months 
later,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  a  bill 
on  an  IBM  form  billing  her  for  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  tax  plus  interest,  with  payment 
demanded  within  20  days.  Imagine  the  shock. 

This  bill  was  returned  to  Internal  Revenue 
with  an  explanation  that  no  exemptions  had 
been  credited.  There  was  no  reply  to  this. 
A  second  time  a  bill  came  with  more  interest 
added.  Again  the  writer  asked  that  correc¬ 
tion  be  made.  No  reply.  When  the  third  bill 
came  the  matter  was  taken  to  a  lawyer  who 
filed  an  amended  report. 

Now  comes  a  blast  from  Augusta  headquar¬ 
ters  threatening  to  put  a  lien  on  any  and  all 
property.  That  means  the  little  home  which 
was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  reclining  years. 
This  amounts  to  persecution. 

Again  we  ask  “what  freedom,  what  happi¬ 
ness?” 

What  rights  have  poor  slobs  like  us? 

We  want  to  know. 

Mary  S.  Spear. 

Friendship. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of, 
this  particular  case,  I  do  know  that  the; 
mus£  be  some  better  way  to  deal  wj 
American  taxpayers  than  the  current, 
de-peraonalized,  implacable  computer 
system  being  devised  by  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Service. 

It  may  make  work  for  the  fe&x  collec¬ 
tors  a  bit  easier,  but  it  surely  is  hard  on 
200  million  Americans. 
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ted  in  the  Record,  as 


ordered  to  be  pri 
follows : 

Pensioner  Complains  of  IRS  Harassment 

Editor  of  /he  Press  Herald:  The  Con¬ 
stitution  or/which  our  country  is  founded 
promises  ytat  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
and  entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Today  i/e  may  ask  what  freedom,  what 
happiness?  We  are  living  under  a  dictator¬ 
ship  as  cruel  as  any  in  history. 

ere  is  one  small  example:  The  writer  is 
7Q/years  of  age,  seriously  ill,  and  barely  ex¬ 
on  a  small  pension  to  which  she  con- 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  individual  views 
which  I  have  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  1545  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ¬ 
ual  views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Individual  Views  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin 

While  I  voted  to  report  the  bill,  S.  1545,  I 
believe  Title  II  should  be  stricken  and  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Committee  for  appropriate 
learings  and  study.  In  addition,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  several  of  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  legislation  would  operate  more 
effectively  if  certain  amendments  were 
adopted  on  the  floor. 

A.  JOB  CORPS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the 
criticisms  directed  at  this  part  finally  have 
been  recognized,  and  revisions  are  being 
made.  This  bill  tightens  the  administration 
of  the  Job  Corps  program,  provides  specifi¬ 
cally  for  urban  skill  centers,  and  improves 
the  machinery  for  follow  up  and  job  place¬ 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Such  a  transfer  would  help  to  eliminate  areas 
of  overlap  between  Job  Corps  and  other 
vocational  education  programs  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  at  present,  the 
bulk  of  the  Job  Corps  training  effort  is  in 
its  28  urban  centers;  and  that  20  of  those 
centers — more  than  70  percent  of  the  total — 
are  run  by  private  enterprise,  under  con¬ 
tract  with  OEO.  A  study  made  for  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  as  a  part  of  its  1967  review  of  the 
war  on  poverty  indicates  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  generally  doing  a  better  job  than 
non-profit  organizations  in  operating  centers 


and  training  enrollees.  The  record  would 
seem  to  justify  an  expansion  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  contracting  with  private  firms  for 
the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

I  also  believe  that  more  involvement  by 
the  States  would  be  desirable.  The  manda¬ 
tory  language  of  section  114  of  the  pending 
bill  is  a  move  in  that  direction.  As  consul¬ 
tant  Sar  A.  Levitan  has  pointed  out  (Levi¬ 
tan,  “Can  the  War  on  Poverty  Rise  Above 
Partisan  Politics,”  Cong.  Rec.,  Aug.  8,  1967, 
A  4024  at  A  4025)  : 

“The  Job  Corps  has  not  sufficiently  util¬ 
ized  the  educational  and  vocational  capa¬ 
bilities  of  states.  It  could  have  avoided  a 
great  many  problems  if  state  agencies  had 
been  drawn  into  the  administration  of  cen¬ 
ters. 

“The  data  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  conservation  centers  in  par¬ 
ticular  do  a  poor  educational  job.  The  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  corrected  by  turning  these 
centers  over  to  the  state  educational  agen¬ 
cies.  .  .  .” 

Section  108(b)  of  the  pending  bill  expressly 
authorizes  the  use  of  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies,  vocational  institutions  and  technical 
institutes.  This  provision  contains  significant 
potential  for  re-establishing  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  Federal-local  balance. 

In  1964,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  I  joined  in  minority  views  when 
the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  was  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  In  those  views,  Dr. 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  a  distinguished  psy¬ 
chologist  and  professor  of  the  Departments  of 
Psychology  and  of  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  of  Cornell  University, 
was  quoted  as  follows  (H.  Rept.  No.  1458,  88th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  71)  : 

“Unless  the  young  person  is  trained  in  a 
job  which  his  home  community  can  use,  un¬ 
less  he  has  learned  patterns  of  social  and 
civic  behavior  which  are  appropriate  to  that 
community,  and  unless  that  community  is 
prepared  to  accept  him  in  a  new  and  more 
positive  role,  the  young  person  will  return 
only  to  be  pushed  back  into  the  part  in 
which  he  was  formerly  cast — the  social 
misfit.” 

We  added,  “The  neeed  is  to  equip  these 
young  people  to  cope  with  their  community : 
the  need  is  not  to  equip  them  to  commune 
with  nature.” 

During  the  past  three  years  painful  ex¬ 
perience  has  indicated  the  validity  of  that 
point.  Clearly,  community  coordination  is 
essential  to  a  program  designed  to  enable 
youths  to  join  the  community. 

B.  TITLE  I— B 

The  1967  amendments  would  place  Title 
I— B  under  a  “prime  sponsor”  which,  in  most 
instances,  would  be  the  Community  Action 
Agency  established  under  Title  II.  The  CAA 
is  “encouraged”  to  use  public  and  private 
organizations  as  delegate  agencies,  to  include 
the  poor  in  planning,  in  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  programs,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  employment  and  training  op¬ 
portunities  for  such  persons.  The  original 
Title  I— B  was  the  “Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,”  limited  to  persons  in  the  9th  to  12th 
grades.  As  revised,  the  Part  combines  a  series 
of  work  and  training  programs  for  persons 
age  16  and  over  and  an  array  of  other 
enumerated  “special  programs"  oriented  to 
the  employment  of  persons  of  all  ages.  It 
adds  a  program  for  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  and  a  private  employer  in¬ 
centive  program.  The  CAA  is  directed  to  pro¬ 
vide  systematic  planning  and  linkage  (in 
section  121(c) ) . 

I  am  concerned  that  the  task  of  coordina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  such 
a  conglomeration  and  proliferation  of  pur¬ 
poses,  participants  and  special  activities,  will 
overwhelm  the  administrative  capacities  of 
CAA’s;  some  of  them  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  past  as  models  of  admin¬ 
istrative  efficiency. 
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In  the  1964  minority  views,  discussing  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  we  warned  (H. 
Kept.  No.  1458,  73)  : 

"As  with  the  ‘Job  Corps’  proposal,  the  con¬ 
tribution,  if  any,  that  this  program  will 
make  toward  equipping  young  people  for 
employment  is  highly  questionable.  Having 
recently  approved  a  vocational  work-study 
program  for  youth  in  this  age  group,  and 
having  expanded  the  Manpower  Act  to  assist 
the  same  individuals,  Congress  should  place 
its  reliance  upon  these  established  Federal 
activities  rather  than  embarking  upon  new, 
costly,  ill-considered  efforts  which  would 
only  compete  with  and  confuse  the  existing 
programs.” 

Unfortunately,  subsequent  events  have 
borne  out  the  accuracy  of  that  warning.  A 
Subcommittee  publication  entitled  "Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act — Background  In¬ 
formation”  states  (Mangum,  "The  Need  for 
an  Employment  Guarantee,”  131)  : 

"NYC  [Neighborhood  Youth  Corps]  and 
Job  Corps  graduates  face  the  same  job  mar¬ 
kets  after  leaving  the  programs  that  they 
faced  before,  one-half  of  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  recipients  who  enter  work  experience 
and  training  program  return  to  public  as¬ 
sistance  when  they  leave  it.” 

A  private  survey  recently  revealed  that" 
only  38.2  percent  of  out-of-school  NYC  en- 
rollees  return  to  school,  receive  additional 
training  or  are  employed  after  completing 
the  program.  (“Youth  and  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty,”  prepared  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  29.) 

Indeed,  as  it  is  operated,  the  prime  func¬ 
tion  of  the  NYC  may  be  merely  that  of  an 
“aging  vat”  to  tide  teenagers  over  until  they 
are  able  to  apply  for  “real”  jobs.  While  this 
limited  function  may  have  some  merit,  the 
NYC  experience  could  be  far  more  meaning¬ 
ful  if  the  NYC  program  measured  up  to  its 
initial  purpose — to  enable  participants  to 
attend  school  or  to  help  them  “develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential.”  (Section 
112  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.) 

The  in-school  Title  I-B  program  was  de¬ 
signed  as  an  educational  training  and  in¬ 
come  maintenance  program.  In  my  view,  this 
educational  program  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  administered 
in  coordination  with  other  work-study  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  a  transfer  would  help  preserve 
the  original  purpose  of  the  section,  reduce 
overlapping  and  duplicitous  efforts,  and 
would  assure  that  contracts  with  school  sys¬ 
tems  would  be  made  through  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  out-of¬ 
school  Title  I-B  program  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  administered  by,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  That  Department  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  bring  these  pro¬ 
grams  into  closer  coordination  with  other 
job  training  programs — programs  which  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  job 
market. 

The  isolation  of  Youth  Corps  programs 
from  “real”  jobs  could  well  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  some  cities  in  recruit¬ 
ing  enrollees.  Understandably,  eligible 
youths  see  little  future  in  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  morale-deflating,  make-work  proj¬ 
ects.  As  the  Subcommittee’s  publication 
points  out  (Mangum,  131  at  133)  : 

"The  assumption  that  the  out-of-school, 
out-of-work  youth  is  eager  for  steady  low- 
wage,  low  prestige  job  clashes  with  experi¬ 
ence.” 


The  committee  added  $10  million  to  tl 
Title  I-B  authorization  for  pilot  projects  i 
which  OEO  would  provide  incentives  for  tl 
private  employment  of  "hard  core”  unen 
ployables.  The  employees  would  work  fi 
private  employers,  who  would  be  expects 
°  Provide  useful  training  and  supportr 
services.  Under  this  amendment,  employe 
would  receive  not  less  than  the  federal  min 
lum  wage;  and  OEO  could  pay  the  employ' 


any  difference  between  a  worker’s  real  worth 
and  his  wage  rate,  as  well  as  other  costs, 
such  as  the  expenses  of  counseling,  recruit¬ 
ing  and  transportation. 

I  have  long  advocated  measures  to  en¬ 
courage  private  industry  to  train  and  em¬ 
ploy  marginal  workers,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  the  approach  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  this  bill  contains  pitfalls.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  program  wisely  has  been  advanced 
as  a  pilot  project  only,  so  that  potential 
problems  may  be  explored  and  satisfactory 
limitations  and  guidelines  may  be  developed 
if  necessary. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  entitled  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  which  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  tax  credit  for  private  employers  who 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  I 
believe  this  approach  would  be  preferable. 

C.  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  1966  requirement  that  from  5  percent 
to  10  percent  of  community  action  funds  be 
channeled  to  local  groups  outside  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency  has  been  deleted.  In 
its  place  the  pending  bill  provides  (in  sec¬ 
tion  220(c)  )  that  the  Director  “may  and  is 
encouraged  to”  assist  agencies  other  than 
the  CAA  to  carry  out  component  programs. 
However,  the  new  language  qualifies  the  Di¬ 
rector’s  authority  by  prescribing  that  he  may 
act  only  “after  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  community  action  agency.” 

The  broadening  of  CAA  control  may  serve 
to  strengthen  city-wide  coordination;  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  instances  it  could  also  result  in 
the  curbing  of  individual  local  initiative.  For 
example,  if  “city  hall”  controls  the  CAA,  and 
if  the  poor  mistrust  “city  hall,”  then  the  poor 
can  be  expected  to  mistrust  tlm  CAA.  Ins 
such  situations,  there  may  be  understand¬ 
able  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to 
participate  to  the  “maximum  feasible”  ex¬ 
tent  in  CAA-run  programs.  Yet,  such  par¬ 
ticipation  is  supposed  to  be  a  key  element  in 
the  philosophy  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Director* 
will  take  appropriate  advantage  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  is  left  in  Section  220(c)  to  as¬ 
sist  local  groups  outside  the  CAA  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  justify  it. 

OEO  involvement  with  education 

In  my  view,  the  OEO  should  not  become 
intimately  involved  with  ongoing  educational 
programs.  Those  poverty  programs  which  are 
essentially  part  of  the  educational  process 
should  be  transferred  to,  and  administered 
by,  the  Office  of  Education.  I  refer  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  following : 

i.  Title  I-B  Work-Training  (in  its  educa¬ 
tion  aspects) . 

ii.  Headstart  (and  see  below). 

iii.  Follow  Through  (and  see  below). 

iv.  Upward  Bound. 

The  Headstart  program,  according  to  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shriver,  is  OEO’s  “greatest 
single  measurable  success.”  The  Job  Corps 
has  been  vehemently  attacked  because  of 
scandalously  high  costs  and  the  misconduct 
of  some  enrollees.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  criticized  because  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  meaningful  work  and  training 
instead  of  make-work,  and  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  programs  have  been  under  attack  be¬ 
cause  of  administrative  floundering  and  pol¬ 
iticking.  On  the  other  hand.  Headstart,  in 
most  instances,  has  been  the  one  shining 
light  that  has  rallied  public  support  for  the 
poverty  war.  Many  constituents  have  told 
me  that  they  think  the  whole  “war  on  pov¬ 
erty”  program  should  be  scrapped — except  for 
Headstart. 

Because  of  the  recognized  merit  of  Head¬ 
start,  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
proposed  that  $352  million  of  the  funds  to  be 
authorized  be  earmarked  specifically  for 
Headstart.  However,  this  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  by  majority  members.  I  believe  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
should  be  adopted  on  the  floor  so  that  Head¬ 
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start  will  not  be  forced  to  compete  with 
other  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  favor  of  OEO. 

OEO  is  talking  about  spending  $120  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  coming  year  for  its  new  “Follow 
Through”  program.  From  all  indications, 
such  a  sum  vastly  exceeds  the  amount  needed 
for  the  number  of  programs  which  can  be 
reasonably  mobilized  within  the  year.  By 
now  OEO  should  have  learned  the  price  of 
hasty  overspending  on  new  programs.  We 
believe  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
excessive  Follow  Through  funds  should  be 
redirected  to  Headstart. 

Follow  Through,  a  $120  million/$160  per 
child  program,  contains  particularly  disturb¬ 
ing  implications  respecting  the  established 
system  of  Federal-State-local  relationships. 
The  program  focuses  on  Headstart  children 
as  they  go  on  to  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades  of  elementary  school.  Thus,  the 
program  initiates  the  actual  involvement  of 
OEO  in  the  educational  process  within  the 
school  system.  Evidently  the  involvement 
contemplated  is  not  limited  to  contacts  with 
the  State  agency  or  local  board.  Instead,  Fol¬ 
low  Through  envisions  the  actual  conduct  of 
in-school  programs  by  CAA’s  or  their  dele¬ 
gate  agencies. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  planned  OEO  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  educational  process  in 
Follow  Through?  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  ambiguous.  Section  243(4)  purports  to 
prohibit  general  aid  to  education,  but  it 
adds,  “other  than  for  special  health,  welfare, 
remedial,  and  other  non-curricular  services 
designed  to  encourage  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  school” — whatever  that  may  mean. 
Further  doubts  are  cast  upon  the  Section  243 
disclaimer  by  Section  221,  which  describes 
Follow  Through  and  other  “special  impact” 
programs.  Section  221(b)(2)  authorizes,  as 
a  part  of  the  program,  “comprehensive  serv¬ 
ices.  ...  as  described  in  [the  Headstart 
paragraph],”  and  that  paragraph,  detailing 
the  preschool  program,  expressly  cites  “com¬ 
prehensive  health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services.”  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  222  requires  the  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  poor  in  all  component  pro¬ 
grams.  Presumably,  this  requires  the  CAA 
to  assure  that  a  maximum  number  of  poor 
persons  are  brought  into  the  schools  to  work 
on  Follow  Through  projects.  Also,  VISTA 
workers  could  be  assigned  to  these  programs. 
In  my  view,  while  involvement  of  the  poor 
in  other  OEO  programs  is  important,  em¬ 
ployment  policies  within  the  nation’s  schools 
should  be  left  to  appropriate  school  author¬ 
ities. 

Finally,  Section  221(b)(2)  describes  Fol¬ 
low  Through  as  “focused  primarily  upon 
children  .  .  .  who  were  previously  enrolled 
in  Headstart  or  similar  programs.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  appears  that  children  who  needed 
Headstart  training  but  did  not  get  it,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  will  generally  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  Follow  Through. 

As  now  written,  provisions  of  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  new  Follow  Through  program 
are  loosely  worded  and  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  I  believe  the  language  should  be 
revised  and  tightened. 

The  above-mentioned  1964  minority  views 
in  which  I  participated  foresaw  the  danger 
of  increasing  OEO  involvement  in  areas 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
agencies.  At  that  time,  we  predicted  that 
(H.  Rep.  No.  1458,  70)  : 

“This  reliance  on  broad,  undefined  power 
[for  OEO],  with  its  companion  reliance  on 
direct  Federal  action  at  all  levels  of  our 
society,  represents  a  dangerous  assault  on 
the  established  system  of  State-Federal  rela¬ 
tionships,  as  well  as  upon  the  orderly  admin¬ 
istration  of  programs  and  policies  already 
entrusted  to  established  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Unfortunately,  it  is  obvious  that  the  as¬ 
sault  continues,  and  jurisdictional  overlap 
within  the  federal  executive  branch  is 
increasing. 
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D.  DAY  CARE 


A  new  Title  V-B  has  been  added  to  give 
express  authority  for  establishment  of  day 
care  projects  so  that  low-income  parents 
may  engage  in  education,  training  or  work. 

In  addition  to  making  it  possible  for  in¬ 
dividual  adults  to  improve  or  advance  them¬ 
selves,  a  well-run  day-care  center  may  have 
other  desirable  effects.  For  example,  it  can 
provide  poor  children  with  needed  nutri¬ 
tional  and  social  development  benefits. 

In  the  administration  of  the  day  care 
program  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not  be 
a  repeat  of  those  notorious  Headstart  “pov¬ 
erty”  programs  under  which  20  percent  to 
30  percent  of  the  participants  came  from 
middle  income  families.  Obviously,  when 
children  from  middle  income  families  are 
recruited  and  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
programs  intended  to  help  the  poor,  not  only 
are  the  taxpayers  cheated  but,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  needy  children  are  deprived  of  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  act  seeks  to  provide. 

E.  FUTURE  OF  OEO 

A  central  issue  underlying  any  discussion 
of  the  Poverty  War,  I  believe,  is  the  future 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
recommended  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  certain 
Community  Action  programs  to  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  I  advocate  such  transfers  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  structure  an  antipoverty  effort  that  will 
minimize — not  maximize — the  overlap,  com¬ 
petition  and  duplication  of  efforts. 

A  basic  myth  surrounds  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity :  the  myth  that  OEO 
neatly  plans  and  organizes  the  nation’s  anti¬ 
poverty  effort.  It  does  not.  On  paper,  OEO 
is  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But,  in  fact,  it  enjoys  no  special  status 
comparable,  for  example,  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Rather  it  has  become  just  an¬ 
other  operating  agency,  like  HEW,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  other  departments. 

As  a  staff  report  to  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  observed  ( JLS,  “Issues  of  Organization 
and  Coordination,”  June  16,  1967,  2)  : 

“(I)t  was  inevitable  that  its  [OEO’s]  oper¬ 
ating  responsibilities  would  absorb  virtually 
all  of  the  energies  of  its  leadership  and  that 
its  Government- wide  ‘Chief  of  Staff’  func¬ 
tions  would  suffer.  As  the  consequence,  a  full- 
fledged  headquarters  for  the  war  on  poverty 
as  a  whole  has  not  devolped.” 

OEO  is  not  fulfilling  its  primary  role  as 
leader,  planner  and  coordinator  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  war  because  it  is  too  busy  with  the 
myriad  of  details  involved  in  operating  the 
various  poverty  programs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  OEO  must  be  abol¬ 
ished.  But  I  do  beileve  it  should  be  reorga¬ 
nized — if  not  administratively,  then  legisla¬ 
tively. 

A  reorganized  and  reoriented  “Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity”  could  finally  perform  the 
most  important  function  originally  intended 
for  it.  In  form  OEO  would  be  smaller,  since 
it  would  be  freed  from  day-to-day  routine 
formalities  and  operational  paper  work.  How¬ 
ever,  the  service  of  OEO  to  the  country  should 
be  far  more  significant  than  it  is  today.  For 
the  first  time  it  could  actually  concentrate 
on  becoming  the  planning  and  coordinating 
agency  of  the  three-year-old  War  on  Poverty. 

F.  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Unrest  in  the  cities  of  the  Nation  has 
reached  grave  proportions.  The  tremendous 
amalgam  of  social  problems  that  gives  rise 
to  this  unrest  demands  our  most  urgent  at¬ 
tention.  But  this  is  a  situation  in  which 
greater,  not  less,  Congressional  wisdom  is 
imperative. 

Title  II,  the  so-called  “Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act,”  is  an  unfortunate  example  of 
hasty,  unsound  Congressional  reaction  to  the 
riots.  It  is  as  extravagant  in  its  promise  as  it 
is  vague  in  its  operation.  j 


The  Committee  has  had  no  real  opportu¬ 
nity  to  consider  the  proposal  in  depth. 

The  record  contains  no  statement  of  the 
Administration’s  views  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  program,  its  effect  on  the  poverty  war 
or  on  the  budget. 

How  such  a  program  would  relate  to  on¬ 
going  job  creation  and  training  programs  has 
not  been  explored. 

Finally,  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
more  effective  alternatives  that  are  available, 
e.g.,  the  Human  Investment  Act  proposal 
which  would  encourage  private  industry  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Instead  of  holding  hearings,  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  released  a  booklet  entitled  “Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act — Background  Mate¬ 
rials.”  The  booklet  is  supposed  to  establish 
the  need  for  Title  II.  In  fact,  however,  the 
material  also  emphasizes  that  superficial, 
short-term  make- work  programs  do  not  solve 
long-term  unemployment  problems,  and  that 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  training 
and  education. 

As  written,  the  title  would  constitute  a 
virtual  abdication  of  Congressional  responsi¬ 
bility;  it  would  delegate  almost  unlimited 
authority  and  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Before  Congress  approves  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3  billion,  principally  for  make-work, 
no-future  “public  service”  jobs,  at  least  some 
time  should  be  taken  to  consider  whether 
that  approach  is  the  best  of  those  available. 

Unfortunately,  weighing  alternatives  and 
developing  major  legislation  takes  a  little 
time.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
should  be  taken.  The  Committee  should  con¬ 
duct  appropriate  hearings  on  Title  II. 
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DISTRICT  \OF  COLUMBIA  HEALTH 
OFFICIALS,  TO  SEEK  STRICTER 
X-RAY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETtKIr.  President,  on  Au¬ 
gust  30  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
completed  3  daws  ofNiearings  on  S.  2067, 
the  Radiatioiyuontrol  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of/.  967.  Thescommittee  heard 
from  a  wide  range  of  professional,  gov¬ 
ernmental;  and  industry  witnesses,  and  is 
now  in /the  process  of  evaluating  that 
testimony.  Two  things  seem'pbvious  at 
this  /Joint.  One  is  that  our  inquiry  must 
-be  /Jontinued,  probably  early  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  this  Congress.  The  xecond 
!s  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  far-ranging 
and  significant  set  of  problems  which  de¬ 
mand  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  tne 
formulation  of  an  effective  legislative 
remedy.  I  am  confident  that  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  that  direction. 

It  is  always  true,  however,  that  a  hear¬ 
ing  points  up  more  problems  than  subse¬ 
quent  legislation  can  solve.  One  of  the 
hearings’s  most  valuable  functions, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  legislation  but  also  to  increase 
public  and  professional  awareness  of  cer¬ 
tain  problems  and  to  prompt  extra  legis¬ 
lative  attempts  to  rectify  certain  situa¬ 
tions.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  testimony  we  heard  regard¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  diagnostic  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  devices. 

S.  2067  might  prove  to  be  a  partial 
remedy  in  that  it  would  authorize  the 
setting  of  standards  for  new  equipment. 
It  might  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
updating  of  old  equipment  or  to  improve 
existing  programs  of  inspection  and 
training.  But  a  large  measure  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  protection  of  opera¬ 


tors  and  patients  will  continue  to  rest/ 
with  State  and  local  governments,  wit); 
professional  societies,  with  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  with  indivh 
practitioners.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be jK oped 
that  our  hearings  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  awareness  in  these  sectors  of  po¬ 
tential  radiation  hazards  an<j/a  greater 
concern  for  radiation 

One  interesting  example  of  local  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  the  use  of  x/ray  equipment 
under  more  effective  /Control  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  The  story  encouraging  in  its 
portrayal  of  a  vigorous  local  effort,  but 
it  is  discouraging/  in  its  relating  of  the 
problems  that  must  be  met  and  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  are  still  to  be  overcome.  In 
any  case,  it/ is  instructive,  and  I  ask 
unanimous/consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thera1' being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ojraered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as 

:cter  Medical  X-Ray  Regulations  Asked 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

District  health  officials,  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  achieving  voluntary  compliance 
with  their  safety  recommendations,  have 
decided  to  seek  strict  regulations  for  medi¬ 
cal  X-ray  machines. 

Although  most  dentists  complied  with 
recommendations  made  by  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  inspectors,  Marshall  S.  Little,  chief  of 
the  Radiological  Health  Division,  said  that 
individual  physicians  have  been  less  willing 
to  follow  the  advice  of  inspectors  who  are 
not  doctors.  The  District  Medical  Society, 
however,  has  cooperated  fully,  he  said. 

Little,  who  began  dealing  with  radiation 
as  a  radioisotope  chemist  with  the  World 
War  II  Manhattan  Project  that  developed 
the  atomic  bomb,  said  some  physicians  and 
dentists  have  refused  to  allow  inspections 
or  follow-up  visits. 

Karl  Z.  Morgan  of  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
National  Laboratory  testified  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that 
between  3500  and  29,000  U.S.  residents  now 
living  may  die  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
radiation. 

Despite  the  possible  dangers  that  his  office 
has  compiled  during  its  three  years  of  ex¬ 
istence,  Little  emphasized  that  X-rays  prop¬ 
erly  used,  are  both  safe  and  important  for 
the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  many 
diseases. 

As  examples  of  unsafe  practices,  Little 
cited  these  cases: 

An  X-ray  machine  placed  next  to  a  window 
^overlooking  a  children’s  playground.  “It  can 
ive  a  pretty  high  dose  to  that  playground,” 
Little  said. 

horoscopes  with  radiation  outputs  so 
high  that  5  minutes  of  treatment  could  give 
patients  a  case  of  radiation  sickness. 

New  buoroscopes  purchased  without  shut¬ 
ters  to  focus  the  beam.  Without  shutters, 
the  beam  ‘/plashes  out,”  posing  a  hazard  to 
the  operator  and  exposing  the  patient  to 
more  radiation,  than  he  needs.  Little  said. 

Failure  to  provide  shielding  for  the  op¬ 
erator  of  an  X-ray  machine.  One  physician 
who  was  told  shielding  was  lacking  refused 
to  permit  a  follow-up  visit. 

“Some  doctors  say\the  inspections  are  a 
waste  of  time  and  taxpayers’  money  without 
compulsory  regulations/  said  Little.  “They 
are  right  in  cases  like  th£ 

Little  is  working  with  <\n  eight-member 
advisory  committee  of  experts  to  draft  the 
new  regulation,  which  will  bexsubmitted  to 
the  District  Commissioners  along  with  data 
developed  from  inspections. 

Safety  limits  will  follow  standards  set  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standard/  Little 
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salcK.  He  also  will  request  regulations  to  re- 
quireNthat  new  X-ray  machines  meet  safety 
standards  when  purchased. 

DentiS^s,  Little  said,  have  registered  “a 
tremendous  improvement  since  1962  when 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  conducted 
a  survey  in  'Washington. 

“Dental  facilities  in  the  District  are  prob 
ably  superior  bo  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,”  he  sail 
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POSTMASTER  GEI 
F.  O’Bl 


HAL  LAWRENCE 
TEN 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
on  August  29  it  was  my,  privilege  and 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  Post¬ 
master  General,  Hon.  Lawrence  F. 
O’Brien,  to  an  audience  of  niore  than 

I, 100  Ohio  citizens  gathered  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Neil  House,  Columbuv  Ohio, 
at  a  fundraising  dinner  under  the.  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ohio.  Postmaster  General 
O’Brien’s  address  may  be  regarded 
the  opening  speech  in  the  campaign  to' 
carry  Ohio  for  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  Postmaster  General 
O’Brien  is  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  our  time — the  strong  right  arm 
and  confidant  of  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  as  he  was  of  the  late  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy.  As  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  both  Presidents,  he  helped  to 
guide  through  the  Congress  some  of  the 
most  significant  social  and  economic  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  Nation’s  history.  As  Post¬ 
master  General  of  the  United  States  his 
achievements  have  been  equaled  by  no 
one  since  Benjamin  Franklin  in  colonial 
times,  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  He  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  out  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  into  this  fast  moving  space 
age  of  change  and  challenge  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Fortune  magazine  re¬ 
cently  described  Larry  O’Brien  as — 

The  best  liked  and  most  familiar  Admin¬ 
istration  figure  on  Capitol  Hill  ...  A 
proud  and  competitive  man  ...  He  came 
to  the  fray  well-equipped,  bringing  the  an¬ 
alytical  mind  and  organizational  skill  that 
marked  his  previous  electoral  efforts  ...  As 
Postmaster  General,  he  is  demonstrating  not 
only  unusual  energy,  but  also  a  flair  for, 
modern  management  practices. 

President  Kennedy  called  him  "Vtie 
best  election  man  in  the  business. ’’/And 
President  Johnson  describes  him /as  “a 
wise  counselor,  gifted  strategist,  Efficient 
manager,  and  warm  humanitarian.” 

The  Postmaster  General  mzfde  a  truly 
magnificent  address  and  tiijfe  and  again 
he  was  interrupted  by  resounding  rounds 
of  applause  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  audience.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  Xsk  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  embody  in  the  Record  the  address 
made  by  Postmaster  General  Larry 
O’Brien.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Address  pi-  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O  B&ien  at  a  State  Democratic  Dinner, 
ColvMbus,  Ohio,  August  29,  1967 
I  tfive  been  listening  intently  to  the  pre- 
t  /  S  ®peakers  afld  I  want  you  to  know  that 

J.  Am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  at  the  start 


of  the  1968  campaign.  We  are  going  to  win 
in  Ohio. 

The  President  asked  me  to  give  you  his 
greetings  and  to  say  that  from  here  forward, 
the  Democratic  Party  must  go  on  the  offen¬ 
sive — as  you  are  doing  here  in  Ohio — must 
spell  out  the  issues,  must  place  our  record 
before  our  fellow  Americans  and  urge  them 
to  compare  it  with  the  empty  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  here  in  Ohio  and  in  the 
nation. 

As  an  old  campaigner,  it  is  great  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight.  Certainly,  I  know 
the  President  considers  this  meeting  of  great 
importance  to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  to  the  nation. 

From  the  several  references  made  by  the 
other  speakers,  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Ohio  Democratic  delegation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  substantially  increased  next 
year. 

During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  seen 
in  stark  contrast  the  record  of  the  Democ¬ 
ratic  Party  and  the  empty  record  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
expressed  in  the  greatest  surge  of  progres¬ 
sive  legislation  in  any  seven  year  period  in 
the  history  of  this  nation. 

The  89th  Congress  alone  produced  more 
legislation  designed  to  meet  the  overriding, 
too,  long  neglected  issues  of  the  day  than  any 
Congress  in  our  history. 

Thmk  about  it  for  a  moment : 

Medicare  .  .  .  Nuclear  Test  Ban  .  .  .  Elemen¬ 
tary  anA  Secondary  Education  .  .  .  Hjgher 
Education^  •  •  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  A  The  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Housing  aflfl  Urban 
Affairs  .  .  .  Minimum  Wage  .  .  .  Voting  Rights 
.  .  .  Social  Security  increases  .  Veterans  | 
benefits  ...  Tru\h  in  Packaging  .  .  .  Model  * 
Cities  .  .  .  Rent  Supplements  /.  .  Imaginative 
measures  that  increased  our  national  in¬ 
come  by  over  $260  bimon,  A  fifty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  seven  years,  Dhe  greatest  record  of 
economic  advance  in  ourhistory. 

That  is  the  Democratic  record! 

During  the  last  seven  years,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  New  Frontier VProgramNpf  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Keiktedy  and  85  per  cen\of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Platform  At  1964  have  been  translated 
from  hope  ancr  aspiration,  into  lay  and  into 

solid  accomplishments. 

The  record  of  the  seven  great  Democratic 
years  is  cWar. 

And,  seven  long  years  of  Republican 
obstru/xion  is,  I  believe,  equally  clear. 

Our  Democratic  effort  is  to  build.  We  kn< 
it  ajM  the  people  know  it. 

re  opposition’s  record,  their  consistent 
-cord,  is  to  delay,  to  denounce,  to  destroy — 
An  Ohio  or  in  the  nation. 

The  Republican  Party  in  power  is  im¬ 
portant;  the  Republican  Party  out  of  power 
is  the  party  of  knee-jerk  opposition. 

And  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  confined  to  frustrating  meas¬ 
ures  needed  at  home.  They  strive  to  confuse 
the  people  about  our  response  to  aggression 
abroad. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  Republican 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  One  day  a  Republi¬ 
can  spokesman  seeks  to  bomb  everything 
that  moves  in  North  Vietnam;  the  next  day 
another  spokesman  says  we  are  bombing  too 
much. 

It  is  our  task  to  remind  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  again  and  again,  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  President’s  policy  in  Vietnam.  For  in 
Vietnam,  and  throughout  the  world,  the 
Democratic  policy  is  one  of  seeking  peace 
with  honor,  of  assuring  that  we  solve  con¬ 
flicts,  not  hide  behind  a  temporary,  patch- 
work  truce.  We  will  never  back  down  on  our 
commitment  to  prove  that  aggression  does 
not  pay,  a  commitment  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  holding  the  line  in  Laos,  and  in 
the  Communist  disaster  in  strategic  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

My  friends,  we  seek  peace;  the  President 
of  the  United  States  seeks  peace.  The  Book 


of  Matthew  says,  “Blessed  are  the  peace/ 
makers.”  Nothing  is  said  about  peace  lover 
Any  time,  any  place,  the  President  is  re 
willing,  able,  and  anxious  to  resolve 
problem  with  honor. 

Turning  to  domestic  affairs,  we  safe  that 
the  Republican  Eyewash  Committee/fecently 
tried  to  play  partisan  politics  wiyti  the  na¬ 
tion’s  urban  and  racial  crisis. 

The  Republicans  clearly  sq/k  to  make 
crime  pay — in  political  terms.. 

But  when  it  comes  to  action,  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  the  President’s  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Bill,  the  Republican  P/rty  shows  its  true 
colors;  it  takes  action/that  would  make  this 
vitally  needed  legislation  largely  inoperative. 

It  is  at  this  poult  that  Republican  and 
Democratic  policies  diverge  sharply.  It  is 
truly  a  source  of/Wonder  how  many  Republi¬ 
cans  think  parsing  laws  against  riots  will 
make  them  go/away. 

Actually,  T  am  understating  the  case.  For 
the  record/shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the/  Republican  policy  has  been  to 
frustrate,  to  oppose,  to  hinder  every  major 
effort  Joy  this  Administration  to  remove  the 
social  combustibles  on  which  riot  and  dis¬ 
affection  breed. 

n  contrast  to  Republican  irresponsibility, 
opposition,  blindness,  and  indifference,  the 
Democratic  program  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  segments  and  sections 
of  our  country.  The  Democratic  program  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  we  have  an  unfinished  agenda 
both  in  cities  and  suburbs,  for  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer,  the  student 
and  the  senior  citizen. 

No  group,  no  race,  no  area  has  a  monopoly 
on  Democratic  concern — because  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  Democratic  programs  are 
designed  for  all  the  people. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  minorities  and  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
because  we  are  the  party  that  truly  repre¬ 
sents  all  of  America. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  seven  years 
of  Democratic  leadership  has  meant  to  an 
American  worker  who  lives  in  the  suburbs; 
the  man  who  pays  his  taxes,  supports  his 
church  an<j  community  activities,  hopes  to 
send  his  children  to  college,  seeks  to  take 
care  of  his  aging  parents,  tries  to  save  some 
money,  and  strives  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

Though  no  group  has  been  neglected  by 
our  programs,  we  have  failed  in  one  area, 
we  have  neglected  one  task— we  have  failed 
to  remind  everyone  equally  of  the  enormous 
gains  all  have  shared  as  a  result  of  seven 
years  of  Democratic  administrations.  Let’s 
Look  at  some  of  these  areas : 

’irst.  Prosperity.  The  suburban  American, 
and  all  Americans,  have  a  common  stake  in 
continued  prosperity.  When  the  Republican 
Administration  was  coming  to  an  end,  the 
nation  teas  burdened  by  its  third  Republican 
recession^  Our  growth  rate  was  the  lowest 
in  the  freX world — a  mere  2.5  per  cent.  Since 
then  we  ha\p  entered  the  greatest  boom  in 
history. 

Second.  Medial  Care.  The  American  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  is  usually  a  highly  re¬ 
sponsible  citizen.  I^e  pays  his  own  way.  Often 
in  the  past  the  cost,  of  his  parents’  medical 
expenses,  however,  wiWd  him  out  or  strapped 
him  for  years.  Over  Rroublican  opposition — 
overwhelming  opposition— the  Democratic 
Party  succeeded  in  getting  legislation  aimed 
at  cleaning  the  tarnish  of 'crushing  medical 
bills  from  what  should  be  the  golden  years. 

Third.  Education.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  their  childrenNjp  reach  full 
potential  through  higher  education.  Because 
of  Democratic  programs  and  in  spite  of  over¬ 
whelming  Republican  opposition,  font  he  first 
time  in  our  history,  through  the 'Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  scholarships  andNoans 
and  work  opportunities  and  facilities, \rtll 
be  available  for  one  million  young  Amerlc 
this  year  and  every  year  who  otherwise  could 
not  go  to  college. 
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to  require  status  report  ory/ievelopment  of  accounting  systemsvto  implement  pro¬ 
gramming-budgeting  systems 


SENATE 


1,  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S. 
953,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  program.  The  revised  bill 
authorises  $200  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  $225  million  for  t^e  fis¬ 
cal  year  1969  and  provides  that  only  appropriations  made  from  the  genera\fund 
of  tne  Treasury  for  this  specific  purpose  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Ttye  House  then  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  by  a  vote  of  196  to  154.  This 
.11  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  S13245-6,  H12120-3 


2 


2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Continued  consideration  of  H.  R.  9960,  the  independant  offycee 
and  HUD  appropriation  bill.  pp.  S13232-3,  S13236-61 


3.  RURAL 'DEVELOPMENT .  Sen.  Bennett  urged  the  enactment  of  S.  2134,  the  prc^posed 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967.  pp.  S13214-5 


4.  ORGANIZATION.  Sen.  Pearson  spoke  in  favor  of  S.  47,  to  create  a  Commission  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Executive  Branch,  to  study  the  organization  A nd  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  a  2-year  period  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress.  pp\  S13172-4 


5.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Jackson  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  2388,  the  proposed  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  to  continue  the  present  policy  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Job  Corps  program  under  0E0.  pp.  S13179-80 


6.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen.Nlartke  urged  enactment  of  H.  R./12080,  the  proposed 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  and  submitted  several  amendments  to  this 
bill.  pp.  S13180-1 


7.  COSPONSORS.  Sen.  Miller  spoW  in  favor  of  S.  1796,  to  impose  quotas  on  the 

importation  of  certain  textile  articles,  and  added  his  and  Sen.  Bayh's  name  a 
cosponsors  of  this  bill"  p.  sl3181 

Sens.  Clark,  Inouye,  and  Bayti  were  added /^s  cosponsors  to  S.  2273,  to  pro 
mote  interest  and  training  in  international  agricultural  assistance,  and  Sen. 
Burdick  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  tb^S.  2348 ,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  Parkway  in  S.  D.  and  N.  D.  p\si3l81 


l 


8.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserte4\a  series  of  articles  and  reports  which 
point  out  "the  peril  to  health  and  publi^  safety  involved  .in  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes."  pp.  S13181-13207 


9.  FARM  LOANS.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  an  FHA  report  on  activities  in  S.  D.  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  through  1966.  pp,  S13210-1 


10.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  McGee  inerted  an  article,  "Topics:  What;  Foreign  Aid  Can  and 
Cannot  Do."  p.  S13214 


11.  WILDLIFE.  Sen.  Yarborough  spoke  in  favor  of  S.  Con.  Res.  41,  to  provide  for  the 
setting  up  of  an  international  conference  on  conservation  of  wildlife,  and 
inserted  an  article -/"Hard-Pressed  Species  can  Survive  Buyers  Take  Profit 
out  of  Killing."  p£.  S13223-4 


12.  TAX  SHARING.  Received  a  resolution  favoring  the  enactment  o\ legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  Federal  tax  sharing  program,  p.  S13175 


13.  RECLAMATION .  /  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Xkunmittee 

approved  fdr  full  committee  consideration  H.  R.  845,  to  authorize\construction 
and  operation  of  the  Neb. -Midstate  division.  Mo.  River  Basin  project,  and  S. 

6,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  Jahjes  Divi¬ 
sion,  Mo.  River  Basin  project,  S.  D.  p.  D824 


HOUSE 


14,  APPALACHIA,  Conferees  were  appointed  in  both  Houses  on  S.  602,  to  revise  anc 

extend  the  Appalachian  Rcgionnl  Development  Act  of  1965.  PP*  H12120,  S13233-6 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  324 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  and  Senators  Morse, 
Burdick,  Nelson,  and  Proxmire,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  S.  2388  and  re¬ 
quest  that  it  be  printed.  My  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Amend  section  106  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions.” 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
continue  the  present  policy  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  insuring  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  male  enrollees  are  assigned  to  con¬ 
servation  centers.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  when  report¬ 
ing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  deleted  this  mandatory 
percentage  ratio.  This  is  regrettable  to 
me  and  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
enhancing  our  Nation’s  conservation  ef¬ 
forts.  The  success  of  the  conservation 
centers  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
They  have  provided  many  training  and 
other  benefits  for  our  youth  assigned  to 
these  centers  as  well  as  assisted  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  responsible  for  resource 
management  in  accomplishing  much 
needed  work  on  our  public  lands. 

There  are  three  types  of  Job  Corps 
centers:  conservation  centers,  urban 
centers  for  men  and  women,  and  demon¬ 
stration  centers.  Actually,  a  conserva¬ 
tion  center  or  an  urban  center  may  also 
be  a  demonstration  center.  Currently, 
two  conservation  centers  are  also  serving 
as  demonstration  centers;  one  demon¬ 
strating  training  in  heavy  equipment 
operation,  and  one  demonstrating  train¬ 
ing  in  general  educational  development. 

Eighty-three  conservation  centers  are 
currently  being  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  six  by  various  States  and 
one  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  On  June  30,  1967,  there  were  16,046 
enrollees  in  conservation  centers,  16,177 
in  men’s  urban  centers,  and  275  in  men’s 
demonstration  centers.  About  50  percent 
of  the  male  enrollees  were  in  the  con¬ 
servation  centers. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
required  that  any  any  one  time  no  less 
than  40  per  centum  of  the  enrollees 
within  Job  Corps  be  assigned  in  con¬ 
servation  centers.  This  was  later  amended 
to  40  percent  of  the  male  enrollees.  The 
administration’s  proposal,  introduced  as 
S.  1545,  would  have  continued  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  male  enrollees  in  conservation  cen¬ 
ters.  The  committee’s  report  on  S.  2388 
states : 

The  requirement  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  male  enrollees  be  assigned  to  Conserva¬ 
tion  Centers  is  dropped  in  order  to  permit 
more  flexibility  in  establishing  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers. 


An  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  the 
reasoning  behind  this  statement  is  with¬ 
out  merit.  The  bill  would  limit  total  en¬ 
rollment  to  45,000  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
Of  this,  at  least  25  percent  must  be 
women.  This  leaves  33,750  spaces  avail¬ 
able  for  the  men.  Forty  percent  of  33,-- 
750  would  be  13,500  spaces.  Based  on  the 
June  30  enrollment  of  more  than  16,000 
in  conservation  centers,  a  13,500  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  would  leave  2,500 
spaces  at  conservation  centers  which 
could  be  converted  to  demonstration  cen¬ 
ters.  An  equal  number  from  men’s  urban 
centers  would  generate  5,000  spaces  for 
demonstration  centers.  It  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  this  number  would  be  allocated 
to  the  men’s  demonstration  center  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  concerned  that  dropping  this  re¬ 
quirement  could  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  conservation  center  portion  .of  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  in  the  closing 
of  some  conservation  centers.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  and  in  which  I  concur 
that  conservation  centers  have  been  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  As  the  Senate  is  aware,  Job 
Corps  is  a  total  youth  development  and 
rehabilitation  program.  It  involves  social 
adjustment,  motivation,  remedial  edu¬ 
cation,  vocational  training,  and  the 
teaching  of  good  work  habits.  Conserva¬ 
tion  centers  have  been  taking  the  most 
deprived  youths  entering  the  Job  Corps 
program,  providing  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  and  operating  it  for  20  percent  less 
cost  per  corpsman  man-year  than  urban 
centers.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  direct  operating  cost  for 
men’s  urban  centers  averaged  just  under 
$7,500  as  compared  with  $6,100  for  con¬ 
servation  centers. 

Conservation  centers  are  particularly 
good  in  bringing  about  social  adjustment 
and  motivation.  They  are  small  in  size, 
ranging  from  112  to  256  corpsmen  per 
center.  This  allows  for  close  enrollee  staff 
contacts,  for  more  individualized  train¬ 
ing  and  counseling.  It  provides  a  stronger 
socializing  influence.  The  less  complex 
setting  of  a  conservation  center  provides 
fewer  stresses,  thereby  enabling  corps- 
men  to  devote  their  energies  to  learning. 
It  removes  disadvantaged  youth  from 
undesirable  urban  neighborhood  en¬ 
vironments  and  influences. 

Firm  discipline  has  been  maintained 
in  conservation  centers  since  the  start 
of  the  program.  This  discipline  and  the 
small  size  are  reflected  in  the  substan¬ 
tially  fewer  adverse  incidents  which  have 
happened  in  conservation  centers  than 
urban  centers. 

Relationships  with  nearby  communi¬ 
ties  have  been  excellent  in  almost  all 
cases.  Local  communities  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  center  activities  through  com¬ 
munity  relations  councils,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  assisted  in  overcoming  any 
community  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 
In  many  cases,  corpsmen  have  assisted 
local  communities  in  times  of  disasters, 
such  as  tornados,  fire,  and  flood. 

Conservation  centers  have  been  taking 
the  least  educated  youths  entering  Job 
Corps.  Almost  all  enrollees  who  cannot 
read  at  the  seventh-grade  level  have  been 
assigned  to  conservation  centers.  About 
35  percent  of  the  corpsmen  entering 
conservation  centers  cannot  read  or 
write.  An  additional  40  percent  read  and 


write  below  the  fourth-grade  level.  The 
rate  of  mathematics  gains  in  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  has  been  1.5  times  better 
than  the  public  school  norm,  and  the 
rate  of  reading  gain  is  1.25  times  better. 
These  gains  are  a  250-percent  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  average  rate  these  corps- 
men  experienced  in  public  schools.  The 
average  stay  per  corpsman  at  the  con¬ 
servation  centers  has  been  5.7  months 
as  compared  to  an  overall  Job  Corps 
tenure  average  of  only  4.3  months.  Ap¬ 
proximately  10  percent  of  the  corpsmen 
initially  assigned  to  conservation  centers 
go  on  to  enroll  in  an  urban  center;  this 
step  generally  being  taken  when  the 
corpsman’s  reading  level  has  improved 
to  the  point  he  can  read  the  various 
technical  training  manuals.  These  edu¬ 
cational  gains  are  slightly  less  than  at 
men’s  urban  centers,  but  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  selective  assignment  practice 
which  has  given  conservation  centers 
the  lowest  achievers,  these  education 
gains  are  remarkable.  The  educational 
gains  at  conservation  centers  are  much 
greater  than  at  women’s  centers. 

Vocational  training  in  conservation 
centers  takes  place  primarily  in  an  on- 
the-job  situation.  The  result  is  that  con¬ 
servation  center  graduates  are  receiving 
practical  training  and  are  learning  how 
to  work.  They  have  been  taught  good 
work  habits.  In  many  vocations  such  as 
carpentry,  welding,  masonry,  cooking, 
truck  driving,  heavy  equipment  opera¬ 
tion  and  other  outdoor  activities,  the 
centers  are  giving  in-depth  vocational 
training.  The  on-the-job  training  these 
young  men  are  receiving  cannot  be  dup¬ 
licated  in  the  large  urban  centers. 
Through  construction  of  roads,  trails, 
campground  facilities,  buildings,  land¬ 
scaping,  and  wildlife  projects,  Job 
Corpsmen  have  contributed  $32,000,000 
in  conservation  work  benefits  through 
July  this  year.  The  several  hundred  con¬ 
servation  center  corpsmen  assigned  to 
fighting  forest  fires  in  the  recent  fire  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Northwest  turned  in  top- 
notch  performances. 

As  evidence  of  the  success  in  vocation¬ 
al  training  in  conservation  centers,  all 
50  corpsmen  recently  completing  train¬ 
ing  in  heavy  equipment  operation  at  one 
center  have  been  placed  with  an  aver¬ 
age  wage  of  $3.25  per  hour.  These  are 
graduates  from  the  heavy  equipment 
operator  training  program  at  the  Ja¬ 
cobs  Creek  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen¬ 
ter  located  on  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Here  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers  assisted  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  conducting  the  training  program. 
Training  consisted  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  dozers,  compressors, 
road  graders,  scrapers,  and  high  lifts. 
Corpsmen  carried  out  the  field  portion 
of  their  training  by  constructing  roads 
on  the  Cherokee  National  Forest.  This 
is  the  most  outstanding  placement  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  the  entire  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  to  date. 

In  summary,  the  conservation  center 
program  is  highly  successful.  We  should 
be  assured  it  will  continue  to  represent 
a  major  part  of  the  male  Job  Corps 
program.  The  amendment  I  propose  will 
assure  this  and  will  not  curtail  the  suc¬ 
cessful  creation  and  operation  of  new 
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demonstration  centers.  I  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment  when  the  Senate 
considers  this  important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
$100  MINIMUM,  20-PERCENT  IN¬ 
CREASE — amendment 


AMENDMENT  NO.  325 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.NPresident,  the  ba¬ 
sic  purpose  of  benefits  provided  under 
social  security  is  to  give'll  modest  mini¬ 
mum  of  income  to  recipients  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  life  and  dignity  in  then:  declining 
years.  It  is  for  this  purpose  thEfct  millions 
of  people  make  their  contributions  to 
the  system  through  tax  withholding. 

Today,  as  people  have  come  to  the  end 
of  their  working  life  and  become  retard, 
there  are  millions  receiving  benefits 
ward  which  they  have  contributed.  Th 
first  payments  made  under  the  law  in 
1937  came  to  only  about  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  By  1947,  10  years  later,  they  stood 
at  $463  million,  and  by  1965  the  total  of 
payments  was  more  than  $18  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  it  has  all 
come  from  the  contributions  poured  in 
as  we  have  expanded  the  system  to  cover 
more  and  more  people.  The  really  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  is  the  per  capita  figure.  Are 
people  today  receiving  an  adequate  sum 
as  compared  with  current  wages  and 
cost  of  living?  Has  the  system  provided 
benefits  keeping  up  with  the  advance  in 
the  economy,  in  which  gross  national 
product  has  grown  from  $90  billion  In 
1937  to  $740  billion  in  1967? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis,  as  a  proportion  of  lost  in¬ 
come,  or  as  a  suitable  share  of  the  vastly 
increased  affluence  of  America,  the  elder¬ 
ly  beneficiaries  are  suffering  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  their  social 
security  benefits  as  their  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

The  facts  are  familiar.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  labor  the  point  that  the  largest 
single  group  of  those  in  the  “poverty” 
category,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total, j 
are  the  elderly.  According  to  a  Cens 
Bureau  release  of  August  14,  those/Ln 
“poverty”  comprise  15  percent  of/the 
population.  But  that  figure  is  fariielow 
the  percentage  of  elderly  within  tjafe  cate¬ 
gory.  Of  “unrelated  individuals,”  the 
largest  group  of  whom  are  tne  elderly 
living  alone  as  widows  or  widowers,  37.4 
percent  are  poverty  stricken,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10.1  percent  oj  those  in  fami¬ 
lies — white  individuals  and  white  fami¬ 
lies,  that  is.  The  comparable  figures  for 
nonwhites  are  49.9  percent  of  those  who 
are  not  in  families  and  40.8  percent  of 
those  who  are.  Although  this  is  not  my 
present  point,  it/deserves  note  that  these 
latest  figures  ^now  poverty  four  times  as 
prevalent  i  yi  nonwhite  as  in  white 
families.  / 

But  th#  point  I  make  is  that  nearly 
four  tiipes  as  many  among  “unrelated” 
person^ — and  more  than  that  among  the 
elderly — are  in  a  poverty-stricken  situa- 
tiop.  The  increase  in  benefits  recom- 
ipended  by  the  President,  to  a  minimum 
^bf  $70  per  month  and  a  general  15 -per¬ 


cent  increase,  was  not  enough.  Now  we 
have  a  House-passed  bill  which  gives  a 
minimum  of  only  $50  a  month  and  a 
12  ^-percent  increase. 

These  sums  are  pitifully  small  to  meet 
the  need.  Therefore,  I  am  today  submit- 
-fting  an  amendment  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  minimum  payments  of  $100  per 
month  to  the  individual — $150  per 
couple — and  an  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  of  20  percent. 

I  think  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
need  and  the  desirability  of  such  a  pro¬ 
vision.  The  question  which  will  be  raised 
is  that  of  cost.  I  have  dealt  with  that  in 
a  previous  amendment,  No.  313,  pre¬ 
sented  on  September  13  and  discussed  on 
page  S12889  of  the  Record.  ThereT  called 
for  holding  the  contribution  schedule  at 
present  levels,  with  the  Federal  Treasury 
contributing  as  necessary  to  the  trust 
funds,  with  the  goal  of  eventual  three- 
way  financing  between  employee,  em¬ 
ployer,  and  the  general  fund. 

But  there  are,  in  this  proposal,  some 
offsetting  gains  not  only  socially — they 
re  more  obvious — but  economically., 
^itle  XIX  of  the  social  security  law  proy 
vides  for  matching  payments  devoted/fo 
old-age  assistance  as  well  as  other  ckte- 
gories\of  welfare.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  social  se¬ 
curity  beneficiaries  who  are  urlable  to 
make  the  grade  economically  on  that  low 
income — anuncome  which  the  present 
bill  would  do  so  little  to  cure.  They  must, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  existence,  ap¬ 
ply  for  additional  old-age  assistance 
payments  and  areNthekeby  subject  to  all 
the  indignities  whici/ our  welfare  inves¬ 
tigation  system  involves. 

My  proposal  fqr  a  2(N-percent  increase 
with  $100  minimum— ahd  I  have  been 
furnished  these  figures  \y  the  Social 
Security  Administration— Would  com¬ 
pletely  repafove  a  half  million  elderly 
beneficiaries  from  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls.  It/ would  reduce  payments,  and, 
therefore,  partially  remove  frotn  the 
OAA/iolls  another  350,000  elderly  lor  a 
total  of  850,000  persons.  Both  of  these 
results,  of  course,  are  predicated  on  the 
Assumption  that  the  added  social  secu\ 
rity  benefits  will  be  passed  along  to  the 
beneficiaries,  not  absorbed  by  the  States 
as  offsets  to  their  own  OAA  payments. 
This  I  am  attempting  to  deal  with  in  a 
separate  amendment. 

The  direct  offset  in  OAA  payments 
would  amount  to  $504,000,000,  of  which 
$325  million  would  be  the  Federal  share 
and  $179  million  the  State  and  local 
share.  In  addition  there  is  the  indirect 
offset  of  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  the  program,  hence  of  the 
numbers  of  caseworkers  needed  in  the 
structure.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
sizable  amount. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  financial 
question  there  stands  the  human  ques¬ 
tion.  Today  we  have  millions  of  persons 
living  in  poverty  in  their  old  age,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  which 
they  have  served  society  and  paid  their 
dues  to  it,  so  to  speak.  Now  society  lets 
them  live  not  only  in  poverty  but  in 
the  spiritual  degradation  which  poverty 
enforces,  $100  a  month  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  still  only  $1,200  per  year,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  sets  the  poverty 


level  for  a  single  individual  over  65  at 
$1,500  per  year.  For  an  elderly  couple, 
the  sum  of  $1,800  per  year  is  likev 
below  the  very  small  minimum  fixga  as 
the  poverty  line  for  a  couple  over  65, 
which  stands  at  $1,900.  They  are  still, 
when  this  is  their  sole  income, /below  the 
poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  increased 
benefit.  The  House  bill  is  not  enough. 
The  President’s  proposal  is  not  enough. 
The  Hartke  amendment  is  not  enough, 
but  it  comes  closer  to  meeting  the  need. 
At  least,  we  can  And  we  should  come 
closer  to  eliminating  the  poverty  of  old 
age  with  the  means  we  have  at  hand  in 
the  existing  s0cial  security  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment:  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Amendment  (No.  325)  was  re¬ 
ferred/to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


)CIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT: 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
FOR  THE  DISABLED— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  326 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  f 
social  security  law  has  long  contain  ' 
special  benefits  for  those  who,  havinb 
become  qualified  for  benefits,  become 
disabled  and  thereby  unable  to  continue 
their  worklife.  The  long  official  name 
is  now  Old-Age  Security,  Disability,  and 
Health  Insurance— OASDHI.  The  “H” 
was  added  when  we  provided  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  of  health  insurance — • 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Predictably,  the  disabled  are  apt  to  re¬ 
quire  more  medical  attention  than  the 
ordinary  person.  The  same,  of  course,  is 
true  of  the  elderly,  and  that,  coupled 
with  the  low  income  of  the  retired,  was 
a  principal  compelling  reason  for  the 
passage  of  the  health  insurance  provi¬ 
sions. 


The  disabled,  even  though  they  may 
before  disablement  have  acquired  full 
social  security  coverage  of  40  quarter- 
in  covered  employment,  are  handicap* 
kas  a  rule  both  by  the  physical  disab 
ind  by  the  economic  disability  wl  • 
nas  relegated  them  to  being  recipients 
disability  benefits.  True,  many  disabled 
are  nj.  excellent  health  except  for  their 
impairment,  and  they  require  no  greater 
medicalXservice  than  the  rest  of  us.  But 
for  those,  whose  disability  involves  a 
chronic  condition  occasioning  hospital¬ 
ization  fromi\time  to  time,  perhaps  suc¬ 
cessive  operations,  or  frequent  X-ray, 
laboratory,  or  other  attention,  the  cost 
can  mount  to  sizable  sums.  These  sums, 
given  the  income  Of  a  person  who  is  sub¬ 
sisting  on  disability  payments  under 
OASDHI,  can  be  a\deplorable  added 
handicap  to  that  his  physical  condition 
imposes. 


Therefore  I  am  submitting  today  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12080  Miich  would 
provide  health  insurance  forsthose  who 
receive  disability  benefits,  jusV  as  it  is 
provided  for  those  who  receive Nffld-age 
benefits.  Their  need  is  comparablex  their 
income  from  the  social  security  syktem 
is  comparable,  and  the  cost  is  minimal. 
Yet  for  those  who  need  this  addition^ 
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13\ FARM  LABOR,  Rep.  Gubser  stated  "evidence  continues  to  mount  that  one  of  the  . 
^principal  thrusts  of  the  poverty  program  in  California  and  one  of  the  principal 
causes  benefited  by  antipoverty  money  is  the  outright  unionization  of  farm 
labor."  pp.  H12337-9 

14.  OPINIO'K  POLL.  Rep,  Battin  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  including 
items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  H12333-4 

15.  GREEN  THUMB^ PROGRAM.  Rep.  Thompson,  N.  J. ,  inserted  the  speech  made  by  John 

Reed,  a  Gre\n  Thumb  member,  while  presenting  a  Green  Thumb  award/to  Secretary 
Freeman.  p.\ll2342 

16.  DONABLE  PROPERTY^  Rep.  St  Germain  commended  the  Federal  donable  property  pro¬ 

gram  and  insertecKa  resolution  of  appreciation  from  the  National  Association 
of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property,  pp.  H12349-50 

17.  FARM  BUREAU;  COOPERATIVES.  Rep.  Resnick  said  Presidents  human  of  the  Farm 

Bureau  Federation  was  scheduled  to  testify  in  favor  ni  S.  109  (relating  to 
trade  practices  af fectinV  cooperatives)  but  later  d6clined  t0  do  so*  ^eP* 
Resnick  stated  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  'jCs.  opposed  by  USDA  and  three 
major  farm  organizations,  while  it  is  supported/oy  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  said 
Mr.  Shuman  is  also  president  «of  the  National  Fjdod  Conference  whose  interests 
are  "directly  opposite"  from  those  of  the  f artners.  pp.  H12316-17 

18.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  Announced^ that  on  Tues.,  and  the  balance  of 

next  week  there  will  be  considered\:he  Rire  Research  and  Safety  Act  bill,  a 
continuing  resolution,  packers  and  shockyards  bill  and  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  industries  and  workers  injured  by  imports  from  low-wage  areas,  p.  H12310 
Rep.  Albert  and  others  discussed/the \problems  of  scheduling  legislative 
business,  pp.  H12311-12 

19.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  25.  /p.  H12362 

SENATE 

CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  as  reported  k  852,  to  authorize  cost¬ 
sharing  for  recreation  and  fish-wildlife  purposes  IN,  RC&D  projects.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bear  (1)  Part  of  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  public  fish/and  wildlife  or  recreational  developments  in  so-called 
resource  conservation  and  development  projects  authorized  by  section  32(e)  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones^ Farm  Tenant  Act,  and  (2)  Not  to  exceeo\one-half  the  cost  of 
the  land,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  minimum  basic  public  facilities  needed 
in  connection  v/ith  any  such  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop¬ 
ment*  At  present  Federal  assistance  under  section  32(e)  is  limited  to  plan¬ 
ning*  ; ssist^nce  and  loans*  Grants  are  not  authorized  for  installation 
Assistance/*  pp*  S1337U-5 


RICE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2195,  to  provide  that,  if  the 
f ant/market ing  excess  of  rice  determined  for  any  farm  is  delivered  to  \he 
Department,  such  farm  would  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  farm 
:reage  allotment  for  such  year.  p.  S13375 


22.  RESEARCH  LAND.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  472,  to  authorize  the  Department^ 
to  purchase  certain  research  land  from  Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  S13375-6 


23.  FARM  "INCOME.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  stated,  "We  must  keep  up  the  fight  side  by  ,/ide 
with  the  farmer  to  help  him  achieve  a  fair  income,"  and  inserted  a  speech  by 
Secretary  Freeman  on  this  subject,  pp.  S13396-8 


ary 


24.  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Moss  spoke  against  the  proposed  Central  Arizonyproject  bill 
in  its  present  form  and  inserted  a  resolution  in  support  of  his^/position. 
pp.  S13385-6 


25.  APPROPRIATIONS,  passed,  77-5,  with  amendments  H.  R.  9960,  tbe  independent 

offices  and  HUD  appropriation  bill  and  conferees  were  appointed  (pp.  S13419- 
48).  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed.  This  bill  includes  items  for 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Office  of  Science  an4  Technology,  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission,  General  Services  Administration,  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  l^rsonnel,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  Selective  Service  System, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Veterans  Ac|0iinistration,  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmen 

The  subcommittee  completed  \onsi  derat  ion  ylf  H.  R.  11641,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  p.  D836 


c 


26.  FEDERAL  SPENDING.  Sen.  Proxmire  sp&ke  favor  of  his  bill  S.  2032,  which  would 
"set  up  a  Government  commission  to  evaluate  programs  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cost  effectiveness  and  would  decide vakto  which  programs  should  be  discon-', 
tinued,  as  well  as  the  relative  priority  of  various  public  programs."  p, 
S13387-8 


27.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Muskie  inserted  an  editorial,  "The  Battle  for  Clean  Air," 
and  his  letter  commenting  on7 this  editorial.  \pp.  S13388-9 


28.  RESEARCH.  Sen,  Scott  coiimfended  the  approval  of  t\e  amendment  to  H.  R.  9960, 
the  independent  office^ and  HUD  appropriation  bilTv  which  would  restore  the 
budget  estimate  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  a^id  inserted  an  article, 
"University  Basic  Research."  pp.  S13398-400 


C 


29.  POVERTY.  S.  2388,  the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 

was  made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  S13448 

- 0- - -f. - — - - - -  “  \ 

30.  TRANSPORTATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee  approved  for  full 

committee/consideration  S.  1314,  to  broaden  the  definition  of  \he  term  "bulk 
commodities"  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  p.  D836  \ 

31.  METRI0/ SYSTEM.  Sen.  Pell  inserted  an  article,  "Is  Congress  Going  tyForget  All 

Ab^t  the  Metric  System  Again?"  pp.  S13407-8  \ 

/  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 


URBAN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Denney  inserted  an  editorial, 
/  America's  Role."  pp.  A4723-4 
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diking  the  amount  of  grant  or  loan  to 
the  individual. 

TheSfirst  $1  million  will  finance  con¬ 
struction  of  more  than  100  units.  It  is  a 
small  buNmportant  beginning. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  conferees 
will  work  hHrd  to  convince  House  con¬ 
ferees  to  accent  this  addition  to  the  bill 
the  House  approved.  I  know  that  they 
carry  with  them\he  hopes  of  thousands 
of  the  poorest  Americans. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  EDWARD 
WATSON  SHORT,  Ml,  POSTMAS¬ 
TER  GENERAL,  UNITES)  KINGDOM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  this  afternoon  to  have  with  us 
as  a  guest  of  the  Senate  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Edward  Watson  Short,  Member 
of  Parliament  and  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Edward  Short  was  appointed  Po^- 
master  General  in  July  1966.  Prior 
this  appointment,  he  served  as  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and, 
as  such.  Government  chief  whip  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  since  the  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment  returned  to  power  in  October 
1964,  at  which  time  he  was  also  created 
a  privy  councilor.  Mr.  Short  had  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  whips’  of¬ 
fice,  as  deputy  chief  opposition  whip  and 
earlier  as  an  opposition  whip  northern 
area.  He  has  been  Labor  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  Newcastle  Central  since  1951. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  attended 
the  British  parliamentary  meeting  at 
Bermuda  some  years  ago  and  met  and 
remember  Mr.  Short.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  him  on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  I 
will  ask  him  to  rise  in  order  that  he  may 
be  welcomed.  [Applause,  Senators  ris¬ 
ing.] 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABLED 
FIREMEN— CHANGE  OF  REFER¬ 
ENCE  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2421,  a  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 
totally  disabled  local  firemen  or  sur¬ 
vivors  of  local  firemen  killed  or  disabled 
while  performing  their  duties  in  an  am 
of  civil  disorder,  was  introduced  on  Sej 
tember  18  and  was  referred  to  the  C<; 
mittee  on  Government  Operations/ 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  bill  should  go 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
handled  a  similar  bill  for  compensation 
for  policemen  killed  or  injyred  under 
such  circumstances. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations  be  discharged  fPom  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bilL/and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  for  handling 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  /so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI¬ 
ATIONS,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the>oill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora¬ 
tions,  agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  just  half  a  minute  before 
we  vote. 

This  is  the  13th  year  that  I  have  been 
handling  the  independent  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill  as  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  It  is  the  9th  year  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  It  is  19  years  for  Mr. 
Earl  Cooper,  3  years  for  Mr.  Harley 
Dirks,  of  the  committee  staff,  and  5 
years  for  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  staff. 

We  want  to  pay  great  respect  to  these 
members  of  the  staff  for  their  help  on 
this  difficult  bill. 

The  net  reductions  that  have  been 
"made  in  the  budget  requests  for  these  13 
years  that  I  have  served  has  amounted 
to  $4.4  billion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
^chairman  for  his  comments.  This  is  a 
implicated  and  difficult  bill,  and  it  has 
jn  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  hii 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  tire  members  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Coaper 
and  MY  Dirks,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
the  minority  staff  member,  becaus^f  with¬ 
out  their\as.sistance  and  diligence  and 
hard  workv  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  out  such  a  bill. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speOk  politically 
for  a  moment  a^id  suggest  that  we  vote 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINGypEfTCER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  passage  o/ the  bill.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  begn\ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative'* clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  />f  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  One  Senators  mm  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLE/and  Mr.  Cannon\  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fronyOhio  [Mr.  Lausche  iNthe  Sen¬ 
ator  froHi  Florida  [Mr.  SmatHeHs],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  \Mr. 
Wiiaiams],  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ngs. 

'l  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from' 
[aryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senat 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]/ the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pe/rson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [My  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  “yea 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  rah  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

If  present  and  votinspfthe  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming/would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  wa/  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

to.  264  Leg.] 

YEAS — 77 


Aiken 
Allott 
?  Anderson 
Baker 
Bartlet 
Bay! 
Ber/ett 
Bqggs 
ooke 
ar  dick 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Carlson 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
Dodd 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 


Fulbright 

Griffin 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inou'ye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

McIntyre 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 5 

Hickenlooper  Miller 
Hollings 


Williams,  Del. 
NOT  VOTING— 18 


Thurmond 


Bible 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Dominick 

Gore 

Hansen 


Hatfield 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Metcalf 

Pearson 

Percy 


Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ments  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
t\e  part  of  the  Senate. 

le  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu¬ 
son,  AJr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Hollansl  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Allott,  Mrs. 
Smith,  anfi  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the 
part  of  thesSenate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  measure  just  adopted  provides 
appropriationsgfor  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbgn  Development  and  in¬ 
dependent  offices,  including  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commisrion,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration, 'the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  and  man\  more.  The 
funds  provided  will  support  tn®  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  programs  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  millions  o\Ameri- 
cans;  medical  research,  urban  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  housing,  mass  transportation,  model 
cities  development,  Federal  facility  ckm- 
struction,  and  rent  supplements,  identic 
only  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  enablec 
by  the  funds  provided. 
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\  Handling  an  appropriation  bill  of  such 
Magnitude — containing  so  many  varied 
ana  extensive  programs — was  an  im¬ 
mense  task.  But  the  challenge  was  easily 
assumed  and  effectively  met  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  this  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  .  The 
success  of  the  measure,  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  oh  all  of  its  features — some 
of  which  wereNhighly  controversial  and 
complex — was  due  in  large  measure  to 
his  strong  and  devoted  efforts.  Always 
has  Senator  Magnuson  lent  his  talented 
and  most  effective  abilities  to  matters  of 
such  great  value  and\immense  impor¬ 
tance;  always  have  his  efforts  been  highly 
productive  and  most  successful.  That 
certainly  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
this  measure.  His  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation  has  today  produced  another  < 
outstanding  achievement;  an\achieve- 
ment  that  demonstrates  once  more  that 
Senator  Magnuson  is  a  legislatorNvhose 
effectiveness  is  unsurpassed  in  this  Body. 
The  Senate  is  again  deeply  grateful  xor 
his  efforts. 

Joining  Senator  Magnuson  to  insur 
the  Senate’s  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  measure  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL  His  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  presented,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  of  the  many 
facets  of  this  appropriation,  have  made 
his  contribution  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  critical  to 
this  success.  Though  offering  a  differing 
view  with  respect  to  some  of  its  features, 
Senator  Allott  cooperated  strongly  to 
assure  the  disposition  of  the  measure 
with  reasonable  dispatch.  The  Senate 
is  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  exhibited  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [lVfr. 
Williams]  during  the  consideration  of 
this  funding  bill.  He  expressed  his  own 
strong  and  sincere  views,  yet  in  no  way 
impeded  efficient  and  orderly  action, 
High  commendation  goes  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
His  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved 
and  his  articulate  and  thoughful  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  discussion — as  always — 
were  most  welcome. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya 
borough]  deserves  similary  high  praise 
for  so  quickly  responding  to  an  e: 
gency  situation  by  successfully  advocat¬ 
ing  his  amendment  designed  to  help 
mitigate  the  devastating  effect/  Hurri¬ 
cane  Beulah  has  already  visited  upon 
his  State.  The  Senator  fronr  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  must  be  credited  with  out¬ 
standing  advocacy  for  the/uccessful  urg¬ 
ing  of  his  amendment  increasing  funds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Senator  front!  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the /Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  To/er],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  are  to  be 
commended  for  offering  their  clear  and 
thoughtful  ^iews  on  the  proposal.  And 
similar  commendation  goes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the 
Senatoy  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

*n/um’  ^ie  debate  on  this  measure 
was/  highely  provocative.  Many  Mem¬ 
bers  joined  the  discussion,  and  while  the 
lews  offered  were  not  entirely  homo¬ 


geneous  at  all  times,  the  debate  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  keeping  with  the  already 
established  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  the  greatest  deliverative  body  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  overwhelming  passage  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  measure  is  a  credit  to  the 
entire  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  tomorrow 
and  early  next  week;  and  whether  a 
Saturday  session  is  proposed.  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
in  response  to  the  last  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  there  will  be  no  Saturday  session. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No.  548,  S.  2388,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  so  forth.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill — S.  2388 — to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  a  little  discussion  on  this  bill  to¬ 
night.  There  will  be  no  votes. 

HLITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ilitary  construction  authorization^  bill 
las  been  unanimously  reported  by\he 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If  it  me< 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguishes 
minority  leader,  I  wish  that  he  would 
give  consideration  to  permitting  us  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  business  tomorrow  to 
take  up  the  military  construction  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  later. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  can  state  with  assurance  to  the 
Senate  that  the  military  construction  bill 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  or  short¬ 
ly  thereafter  tomorrow. 


/ 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to  arr^nd 
the  Inter- American  Development 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  Stgxes  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in /the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tl ye  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for /he  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  /September  14,  1967,  p. 

H11863,  Congressional  Record.) 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioiyio  the  present  consideration  of 
/the  rep 

re  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proc/eded  to  consider  the  report. 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bjfi  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  one 
mendment — relating  to  disapproval  of 
any  Jeans  tljat  might  be  used  for  arms 
purchases — Which  was  not  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  9547.  The  House  accepted 
this  one  Senate  amendment  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

t  H.R.  9547  as  approved  by  the  House 
contained  two  amendments  not  carried 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  One 
of  these  amendments,  designed  to  take 
account  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  provides  that  any  dollar  financ¬ 
ing  of  local  costs  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  The  Senate  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  this  House  amendment.  The  other 
amendment,  entitled  “audit,”  met  with 
strong  objections;  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  the  House  conferees  receded 
from  their  amendment. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  274  to  126,  recommitted  the  con¬ 
ference  report  to  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  with  instructions  to  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist 
on  retaining  the  “audit”  section  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  It  was  made  quite 
clear  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
room  for  maneuver  leading  to  a  possible 
compromise.  It  was  also  clear  that  if  the 
Senate  conferees  had  acted  in  an  equally 
adamant  fashion,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  long  deadlock  which  might 
ave  jeopardized  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  Believing  that  the 
amendment  at  issue  is  neither  important 
nor\ignificant  enough  to  warrant  risk¬ 
ing  this  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  the  Senate  conferees  have  ac¬ 
cepted  section  I  of  the  House  bill. 

Frankly>Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief 
that  no  reapcase  has  yet  been  made  for 
this  audit  provision.  The  highly  reput¬ 
able  Price  Wathrhouse  Co.  has  been  au¬ 
diting  the  internal  auditing  procedures 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  has 
no  criticism;  nor  pas  there  been  any 
criticism  of  Price  Waterhouse.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  supporters  of  this 
amendment  that  only  tne  Bank’s  social 
progress  trust  fund  is  really  of  concern 
to  us,  because  it  consists  entirely  of  U.S. 
money.  Yet  this  amendment  applies  to 
the  Bank  as  a  whole. 

Stranger  still  are  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  section.  It  provides  that  the'Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  tell  our  rhpre- 
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1.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 

of  1967.  pp.  S13510-20 

Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  a  speech,  "Should  the  iTar  on  Poverty  be  Continued?" 
pp.  S13520-1 

2.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  11722,  the  military  con¬ 

struction  authorization  bill,  which  includes  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  payment  on  the  ddbt  to  CCC  for  foreign  currencieX used  in  prior  years  by  the 
Defense  Dept,  for  foreign  military  family  housing.  tK^  yeas  and  nays  for 
passage  were  ordered  for  today,  Sept.  25.  pp.  S13U87-1R506 

3*  MURAL  LIFE.  Sell.  Kondale  commended  Mrs.  Johnson  for  her  trip  to  rural  areas  of 
the  mid-west/and  for  her  remarks  on  the  "virtues  of  rural  li\ing."  He  also 
inserted  o/e  of  her  speeches  made  on  the  tour.  pp.  S13U78-9 

U.  SPENDING/  Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  the  benefit-cost  ratio  used  by\Congress  to 
detenr&ne  the  economic  feasibility  of  public  works  projects  and  inserted  an 
article,  "The  Interest  Rate  Applicable  to  Government  Investment  Projects," 
pt/  S13U66-72 


2. /DISASTERS.  Sen.  Yarborough  discussed  the  recent  flooding  in  Tex.  caused 

Hurricane  Beuldiand  pointed  out  some  of  the  federal  programs,  including  tHfe 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  designee 
to  bring  relief  from  natural  disasters,  op.  S13U72-3 


-  2  - 
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6*  APPROPRIATIONS .  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  completed  wo rk 
on  H.  R.  103)45 j  15*68  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  f 
ai*d  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  p.  D8)|2 


7 *  CCC  LOAN^v  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  savings  ava il a olex'if  the  CCC  recovers 
interest  cb^ts  on  re  )aid  price -support  loans  and  on  storage  facility  and  equip 


ment  loans;  tbsthe  Government  Operations  Committee#  sV*  S13U52 


8.  PERSONNEL.  Receive<^sfbrom  this  Department  a  repoj>t  on  claims  settled  under  the 
Military  Personnel  anaNQivilian  Employees '  Claims  Act  of  196)4  for  the  period 
Sept.  1,  196)4,  through  JunfeOO,  1965,  and/or  fiscal  1966  and  1967.  p.  S13ii52 


9.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  25.^^213526 

iwfs  in  Appendix 


10,  CREDIT.  Extension  of  rej&drks  of  Rep.  Sullrtfan  explaining  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  trutti^in-l  ending  bill,  and  inbqrting  a  broadcast  editorial  on 
this  subject.  pp^/Al^O-l  ^ 


11.  POVERTY.  Rep^Brademas  inserted  an  article,  ''Poverty 
to  Keeping^Cities  Cool."  p.  AU751 
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Dverty  program,  H.  Education  and  Labor  (exec). 
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July  17, 1967. 

r.  Joseph  Harris, 

Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
Sunflower,  Miss. 

Dbar  Mr.  Harris:  Thank  you  for  your  let¬ 
ter  o\  July  30.  All  of  the  staff  energy  and 
financial  appropriations  of  NCNP  at  this 
time  areVbeing  devoted  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  acywhich  we  hope  the  MFDP  will  be 
well  represented.  X  have  sent  a  request  to  our 
Chicago  offick  and  asked  Mike  Wood,  the 
convention  coordinator,  to  be  in  touch  with 
you.  If  there  could  be  some  cooperative  effort 
relating  your  project  to  our  convention  or¬ 
ganizing,  I  would  encourage  it  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mike  negotiate  it. 

Thanks  so  much. 

Sincerely, 

'  lliam  F.  Pepper. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  president,  files 
of  the  National  Conference  xor  New  Poli¬ 
tics  contain  a  card  index  of  so-called  key 
contacts  in  various  States.  Under  “Mis¬ 
sissippi,”  two  names  are  listed  in\this  in¬ 
dex.  David  Doggett  is  listed  twic\ once 
with  the  address  “Millsaps  College,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,”  and  again  with  the  address 
“In  care  of  Freedom  Information  Servic 
Box  120,  Tougaloo,  Miss.”  Also  listed 
John  Buffington,  461  Cottrell  Street, 
West  Point,  Miss. 

Files  of  the  NCNP  also  contain  a  “list 
of  names  and/or  groups”  designated  as 
“those  which  have  so  far  registered  as 
representatives  for  the  convention,  do¬ 
nated  money  to  the  NCNP,  or  who  have 
either  recently  joined  the  NCNP  or  con¬ 
tributed  money.” 

A  note  heading  this  “list  of  names 
and/or  groups”  states  that — 

Regardless  of  their  affiliation,  they  are  all 
in  support  of  the  policy  of  NCNP.  All  perti¬ 
nent  information  regarding  each  individual 
or  organization  was  taken  verbatim  from 
their  own  credentials  and  reports.  Each  ap¬ 
plicant  listed  sent  a  minimum  of  $5  mem¬ 
bership  or  registration  fee  and  will  attend 
as  a  delegate,  observer,  or  representative 
(from  a  Congressional  district)  as  indicated. 

Item  57  on  this  “list  of  names  and/or 
groups”  is  “Friends  of  Children  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  50714  North  Farish  Street,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  39202.”  Under  this  heading, 
two  individuals  are  listed  as  delegates. 
They  are  Frederick  R.  Mangrum,  Jr., 
designated  as  “director,”  and  Dave  Flem¬ 
ing,  listed  as  “deputy  director.”  Under 
the  heading  of  “Miscellaneous  Informal 
tion,”  this  entry  shows  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  “Friends  of  Children  of  Missis¬ 
sippi”  was  formed  on  January  19/1967, 
and  has  435  members. 

A  so-called  credentials  report  of  the 
Convention  of  the  National /Conference 
for  New  Politics  dated  August  31,  1967, 
carries  a  headnote  that — , 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  credentialed  for  delegate  status  up  to 
the  present,  with  notations  for  groups  which 
the  Credentials  Subcommittee  is  querying 
for  future  determination  of  their  status. 

In  this  report/groups  are  listed  in  one 
column,  with  /  second  column  showing 
either  the  number  of  persons  allegedly 
“credentialira,”  or  a  question  mark.  Un¬ 
der  the  sujrfhead  “Mississippi,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  listed: 

1.  Child  Development  Group  of  Missis¬ 
sippi -  (?) 

2.  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  A.C.B.C-  400 

3.  ^Freedom  New  Brick  Co _  50 

4.  Friends  of  Children  of  Mississippi _ 435 


5.  Hinds  County  Mississippi  F.D  P _ 150 

6.  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 

Party -  (?) 

7.  People’s  Corp _  (?) 

8.  Sunflower  County  Improvement  Asso¬ 

ciation  _  (?) 

9.  Tougaloo  College  Political  Action 

Committee  _  (?) 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  listed  as  being  accredited  by  the 
Credentials  Subcommittee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  for  New  Politics. 

The  Child  Development  Group  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  apparently  accredited  to  send 
delegates  to  conventions  of  the  NCNP. 
This  organization  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  funded  of  the  Federal  poverty 
programs.  It  has  already  received  and  is 
scheduled  to  receive  for  the  current  cal¬ 
endar  year  $7  million.  The  preceding  year 
it  received  $4,700,000,  and  the  year  before 
$1,500,000,  making  a  gross  total  of  $13,- 
200,000  in  Government  money  that  has 
gone  to  this  organization.  I  will  say  it  has 
gone  over  the  protests  of  the  entire  con¬ 
gressional  delegation  from  Mississippi, 
and  this  same  group  was  subject  to  an 
Lvestigation  by  the  Senate  Committee 
o')®  Appropriations  for  illegitimate  use  in 
funds  and  for  shortages  in  substantial 
sum\  Members  of  this  same  group/were 
likewise  investigated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  excessive  activity  in  the 
recent  Mississippi  elections  and  charges 
that  manySNegroes  were  terrorized  and 
abused  by  members  of  this  group  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  elections. 

I  am  greatly\oncernea  that  an  orga¬ 
nization  heavily  xundea  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  supposedly  dedicated 
to  the  education  ofnriiildren  and  adults 
to  combat  poverty  snould  be  involved 
with  a  national  /Organization  apparently 
infiltrated  by  fine  Communist  movement. 

According  Iso  the  exhibited  documents, 
one  of  the/purposes  of  the\Mississippi 
Freedom democratic  Party  imattending 
the  NCNP  convention  was  to  submit  a 
budget/to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  number 
organizations  in  raising  funds. 

ly is  only  logical  to  assume  that  lfc.  an 
organization  such  as  the  Child  DeveloP- 
tent  Group,  of  Mississippi,  which  han^ 
rdles  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds, ' 
is  called  on  through  its  membership  to 
raise  money,  they  might  be  in  a  tempt¬ 
ing  position  to  make  a  handsome  con¬ 
tribution. 

In  fact,  I  understand  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi  has  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars  in  expenditures 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

I  think  we  should  ask  where  this  Fed¬ 
eral  money  has  gone. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  Hinds  County  Chapter  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
newspaper  of  September  8,  1967,  which 
further  illustrates  the  type  of  politics  be¬ 
ing  generated  by  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  for  New  Politics.  This  newspaper 
lists  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  NCNP  Henry  Hatches,  Ralph 
Wheeler,  and  Louis  Clark  of  Hinds  Coun¬ 
ty.  On  the  front  page  of  this  publication 
is  a  fully  illustrated  diagram  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Molotov  cocktail,  which  is 
labeled  “New  Politics.”  The  publication 
describes  the  activities  of  the  delegates 


at  the  convention  with  emphasis  on, 
black  power  and  how  to  run  a  successfij 
revolution. 

Three  letters  from  Arnold  Johnson, 
public  relations  director  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  one  letter  from 
Daniel  Rubin,  national  organization  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Communist  Partly,  U.S.A., 
are  contained  in  the  NCNiyconvention 
files. 

Under  date  of  July  24,  Jf967,  the  public 
relations  director  of  the/Communist  Par¬ 
ty,  U.S.A.,  addressed  ar  letter  to  Mr.  Mi¬ 
chael  P.  Wood,  chairman,  convention 
steering  committee;  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics,  inaking  formal  applica¬ 
tion  for  participation  in  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  In  this  letter,  Johnson 
described  himself  as  “a  member  of  the 
National  Beiard  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.”  and  stated  that  he  has  “a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  areas  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  arid  peace  as  well  as  in  the  total  field 
of  pofitics.” 

Johnson  also  stated,  in  this  letter,  that 
has  been  active  “on  the  leading  Com- 
littees  of  the  National  Coordinatmg 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  more  recently,  on  the  Spring  Mobili¬ 
zation  Committee  and  its  continuing 
work.” 

On  the  same  date,  July  24, 1967,  Arnold 
Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  William 
Pepper,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Michael  Wood  ask¬ 
ing  for  accreditation  at  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  of  the  NCNP,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  he  have  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  with  Pepper. 

One  day  later,  July  25,  1967,  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. ,  addressed  another  letter 
to  Michael  Wood,  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  steering  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  for  New  Politics,  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  the  Communist  paper, 
the  Worker,  of  July  16,  1967,  and  calling 
attention  to  an  editorial  in  that  paper 
dealing  with  the  New  Politics  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  this  letter,  the  Communist 
Party’s  public  relations  director  also  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confidence  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NCNP  Convention  steering 
mmittee  would  be  “interested  in  the 
sdrtion  of  Gus  Hall’s  report  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  which 
dealsV  with  the  question  of  political 
action\ 

On  August  11,  1967,  Daniel  Rubin, 
national  organization  secretary  of  the 
Communist\Party,  U.S.A.,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  TJichael  P.  Wood,  chairman 
of  the  convention  committee,  National 
Conference  for  Jiew  Politics,  listing  six 
individuals  as  having  been  elected  as 
delegates  of  the  national  committee  of 
the  Communist  Part\  U.S.A.,  to  attend 
the  Convention  of  the'National  Confer¬ 
ence  for  New  Politics.\rhe  six  listed 
delegates  were  Arnold  Joimson,  Claude 
Lightfoot,  Gilbert  Green,  Rosasoe  Proctor, 
Thomas  Dennis,  and  Mike  Zateirell. 

In  this  letter,  the  national  organization 
secretary  of  the  Communist\Party, 
U.S.A.,  stated  that — 

We  have  designated  our  delegatioiV.  as 
representative  of  our  National  CommitteeSof 
80  members  so  as  to  avoid  any  concept  tha 
we  are  seeking  to  influence  the  Convention 
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by  the  voting  strength  of  our  total  member¬ 
ship  throughout  this  country. 


Then  he  continued: 


Arnoid  Johnson  and  Gilbert  Green  will  be 
in  Chicago  from  August  28th  to  attend  any 
preliminary^  meetings,  and  to  confer  and 
cooperate  ok  all  matters  in  which  we  may 
have  an  interest. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  four  letters  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  three  signed  by  Arnold 
Johnson,  public  relations  director  of  the 
Communist  Party ,\  U.S.A.,  and  one 
signed  by  Daniel  Rubin,  national  orga¬ 
nization  secretary  of  \the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectiorJy  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tije  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  24y  1967. 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Wood, 

National  Conference  for  New  Politics, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood  :  In  the  “New  Politics  Nei 
with  all  the  information  on  the  forthcoming 
convention  there  is  a  notice  that  "deadline'1 
for  application  from  groups  and  individuals 
washing  to  be  accredited  at  the  July  29-30 
Steering  Committee  meeting  is  July  28th.  On 
this  basis  I  assume  that  you  are  accepting 
applications  and  I  trust  that  you  will  con¬ 
sider  this  letter  as  an  application  to  attend 
and  be  accredited  at  the  July  29-30  meeting. 

As  to  a  bit  of  information,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  national  board  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  and  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
areas  of  political  action  and  peace  as  well  as 
in  the  total  field  of  politics.  I  have  been 
active  on  the  leading  committees  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coordinating  Committee  to  end  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  more  recently,  on  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  work. 

In  the  past  I  was  the  district  organizer  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Ohio  from  1940  to 
1947  during  which  time  I  ran  for  School 
Board  in  Cleveland  In  1943  and  received  some 
47,000  votes  and  in  1945  when  I  got  some 
60,000  votes.  I  have  also  run  for  other  offices. 

I  became  the  National  Legislative  Director 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA  in  1947  and 
since  then  have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  na¬ 
tional  office  of  the  Party  except  for  a  brief 
3 -year  sentence  under  the  Smith  Act  from 
1955-57. 

I  make  this  application  to  participate  in  a 
Steering  Committee  meeting  in  an  individual 
capacity  with  the  understanding,  of  cours 
that  my  organizational  affiliation  is  with /he 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

I  trust  the  above  information  is  sufficient 
and  that  you  will  let  me  know  tjfe  time 
and  place  of  the  Steering  CommiMe  meet¬ 
ing  by  air  mail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arno!/6  Johnson, 

New  York. 


.'July  24,  1967. 
Mr.  William  Pepper,  / 

National  Conference  /of  New  Politics, 

New  York,  N.Y.  / 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper  /i  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  Wave  just  sent  to  Michael 
Wood  as  an  application  to  be  accredited  at 
the  Steering  Committee  meeting  this  coming 
weekend.  I  tnfst  that  this  will  receive  favor¬ 
able  consideration  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  see  yoj/  before  that  date,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  ah  appointment,  although  I  can  also 
recognijre  that  you  must  be  very,  very  busy. 

/Sincerely  yours, 

//  „  Arnold  Johnson. 

w  York. 


Communist  Party,  U3.A. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  25,  1967. 
Michael  Wood, 

National  Conference  for  New  Politics, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Worker  of  July  16th  because 
I  feel  you  should  have  directly  from  us  the 
editorial  on  the  New  Politics  Convention,  as 
well  as  other  references  to  the  call  to  your 
Convention  contained  in  this  particular 
issue. 

I  trust  that  you  will  also  be  interested  in 
the  section  of  Gus  Hall’s  report  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  political  action. 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  William 
Pepper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  Johnson, 

Public  Relations  Director. 


Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  11, 1967. 
Mr.  Michael  P.  Wood, 

National  Conference  for  New  Politics,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood:  In  accord  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Convention  as  outlined  in  the 
Call  to  the  Convention  and  the  -Rules  and, 
procedures  as  presented  in  “New  Politic 
"rws”,  the  following  have  been  elected 
delegates  of  the  National  Committee  of/xhe 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  to  attend  the/Con- 
vention:  Arnold  Johnson,  Claude  Lipntfoot, 
GilbertsGreen,  Roscoe  Proctor,  Thoytas  Den¬ 
nis  and  Mike  Zagarell. 

While  wteare  confident  that  owf  policy  and 
activities  wpich  can  be  documented  by  many 
publications Ndoes  not  need  Extensive  elab¬ 
oration,  yet  Ve  are  enclosing  copies  of 
pamphlets  which  can  be  used  for  reference. 

We  have  designated  our  delegation  as  rep- 
presentative  of  ouk  National  Committee  of 
80  members  so  as  to^void  any  concept  that 
we  are  seeking  to  iUmience  the  Convention 
by  the  voting  strength  qf  out  total  member¬ 
ship  throughout  the  country. 

Arnold  Johnson  and  Gilbert  Green  will  be 
in  Chicago  from  August  28th  to  attend  any 
preliminary  iheetings,  and  toVonfer  and  co¬ 
operate  on /ill  matters  in  which\y/e  may  have 
an  interest. 

Trusting  that  this  is  satisfactory  and 
awai  ti/g  a  favorable  reply,  I  am 
'Sincerely  yours, 

David  Rubin,' 

National  Organisation  Secretary. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hat 
said  that  I  would  not  prejudice  possibles 
future  hearings  before  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  by  attempting  to 
draw  Conclusions  from  the  documenta¬ 
tion  I  have  presented  here,  but  would 
only  ask  a  few  obvious  questions. 

My  questions  are  these : 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  who  can 
doubt  the  cooperation  between  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  the  Conference  for 
New  Politics? 

Who  can  doubt  the  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Conference  for  New  Politics 
and  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  other  Mississippi  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals  referred  to,  or 
the  participation  of  those  organizations 
and  individuals  in  the  convention  and 
activities  of  the  NCNP? 


Who  can  doubt  that  the  political  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  are  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  objectives  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  for  New  Politics;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  that  these  political  activi¬ 


ties  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demi 
cratic  Party  are  a  part  of  the  drive 
bring  about  Negro  revolution  in 
country? 

How  much  of  the  Mississippi  Fyfeedom 
Democratic  Party’s  budget  of  mdre  than 
$140,000  for  political  operation;  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  during  the  second  /months  of 
1967  has  been  supplied,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
by  organizations  or  individuals  connected 
with  or  influenced  by  the  Communist 
Party? 

How  much  of  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party's  budget  for  its  oper 
ations  during  lj/68  will  be  similarly  sup¬ 
plied? 

How  much!  is  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  suing  to  contribute  to  the  ac 
tivities  of/the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  or  for  its  operations? 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Inter¬ 
nal  /Security  Subcommittee  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  National  Confer  - 
ice  for  New  Politics  and  its  activities, 
md  that  these  hearings  will  supply  posi¬ 
tive  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to 
similar  questions  applicable  to  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  black 
power  movement  is  making  itself  felt. 

We  are  approaching  a  crisis  in  this 
Country,  where  it  will  be  determined 
whether  law  and  order  is  to  triumph  over 
revoultion  and  anarchy,  whether  black 
power  is  to  be  substituted,  either  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  our 
States,  for  normal  and  peaceful  political 
processes;  and  whether  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  is  to  be  permitted  to  grasp 
the  reins  of  political  power  through  the 
mechinations  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  and  other  cooperating 
organizations. 

Unless  we  meet  this  crisis  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  resolution,  unless  we  free  our¬ 
selves  from  an  attitude  which  renders 
immune  from  criticism,  and  even  im¬ 
mune  from  investigation,  any  organiza¬ 
tion  or  activity  which  chooses  to  wrap 
itself  in  the  banner  of  so-called  civil 
rights,  this  Nation  may  not  awake  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation  until  it  is  too 
late;  and  if  the  Communists  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  attain  their  objectives,  the  loss  ( 

all  the  people  of  this  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  minority  for  whose  alleged  bene- 
fit\the  forces  of  revolution  have  been 
set  na  motion,  will  be  irredeemable. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  S.  2388,  is  known  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  is  an  original  bill,  prepared  ini¬ 
tially  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  subcommittee  considered  at  some 
length  the  administration  bill,  and  held 
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extensive  and  quite  unusual  hearings,  to 
which  I  will  advert  in  a  moment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold: 
First,  to  modernize,  streamline,  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and,  second, 
to  add  thereto  an  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  program,  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  disturbances  in  some  30  cities  across 
the  country  this  year — disturbances 
which  resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous 
consensus  of  informed  opinion  that 
while  there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the 
complex  social  problems  and  disorders 
which  plagued  so  many  of  our  cities  this 
spring  and  summer,  one  thing  is  super¬ 
abundantly  clear,  and  that  is  the  vital 
necessity  to  give  useful  employment  to 
minority  groups,  both  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  old  as  well  as  young,  but  more 
young  than  old,  who  all  too  frequently 
have  tended  to  be  the  ringleaders  in 
those  distressing  violations  of  law  and 
order  which  have  caused  so  much  con¬ 
cern,  not  only  all  over  our  country,  but 
to  friends  of  the  United  States  all  over 
the  world. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  which  has  resulted  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
floor  manage  the  1966  Amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there 
was  great  criticism  from  Senators  that 
there  had  not  been  an  adequate  study 
in  depth  of  the  poverty  program,  which 
had  then  been  in  effect  somewhat  less 
than  2  years,  having  been  passed  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1964.  Last 
year,  we  held  only  4  days  of  hearings, 
listening  mostly  to  administration  wit¬ 
nesses,  but  also  giving,  to  a  brief  and 
somewhat  inadequate  extent,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  other  interested  citizens  and 
organizations  to  be  heard. 

When  I  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor 
last  year,  I  made  a  commitment  that 
before  we  moved  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov¬ 
erty  would  undertake  to  study  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  in  substantial  depth,  so 
that  when  we  came  back  with  the  leg¬ 
islation  this  year,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  would  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  program  than  they  did 
last  year,  and  would  have  made  avail¬ 
able,  to  other  Senators  mid  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally,  the  results  of  a  searching 
congressional  investigation  or  inquiry 
into  the  poverty  program. 

On  February  20,  1967,  the  Senate, 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  authorized  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  in  effect,  to  undertake  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

When  we  instituted  that  examination, 
I  stated  categorically  that  the  inquiry 
would  be  neither  a  whitewash  nor  a 
witch  hunt.  I  stated  that  we  wanted  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  administrative  aspects,  too,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  might  repair  some  of  those 
deficiencies. 

I  also  stated  that  we  wanted  to  find 
out  what  was  right  about  the  administra¬ 
tion  program  and  the  legislative  guide¬ 
lines  which  had  been  set  down  for  regu¬ 


lating  the  conduct  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  its  extremely 
able  Director,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver. 

In  the  performance  of  those  commit¬ 
ments,  the  subcommittee  has  conducted 
33  days  of  public  hearings  in  Washington 
and  around  the  country.  We  heard  401 
witnesses.  Their  testimony  took  144 
hours.  We  received  countless  statements 
for  the  record.  We  made  11  inspection 
trips  in  the  field  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  in  the  last  6  months  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  study  the  migrant  program 
and  rural  poverty.  I  have  been  not  only 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  also  from  there 
north  to  the  Tennessee  border,  investi¬ 
gating  and  taking  testimony  with  respect 
to  abject  poverty  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
counties.  I  have  been  to  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Chicago,  HI.,  and  New  York  cities. 

My  colleagues  frequently  accompanied 
me  and,  in  order  appropriately  to  share 
the  burden,  conducted  hearings,  at  which 
I  was  not  present,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  Sparta,  Wis. 

We  studied  in  some  depth  poverty  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  a 
couple  of  field  trips.  We  retained  a  con¬ 
sultant  who  made  separate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  in  each  of  the  seven  regions  into 
which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  of  those  seven  consultants  stud¬ 
ied  five  areas,  city  or  rural  areas,  in  each 
of  those  regions.  So,  we  have  35  separate 
consultant  reports  on  poverty  programs 
in  35  communities  in  the  seven  regions. 

We  have  also  received  18  staff  reports 
from  consultants  who  studied  various 
aspects  of  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  implementation  of  the  poverty 
program.  For  example,  they  studied 
seven  State  technical  assistance  agencies 
involving  a  sample  of  the  program  in  26 
States.  They  interviewed  more  than  1,000 
persons. 

Six  other  consultants  wrote  special 
studies  for  the  committee,  with  partic¬ 
ular  concentration  on  statistical  analyses 
of  the  manpower  program. 

The  subcommittee’s  effort  is  contained 
in  18  volumes  of  hearings  and  eight  vol¬ 
umes  of  consultant  and  staff  reports,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  presently 
looming  high  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator. 

At  this  stage  the  committee  is  ready 
to  report  on  the  first  examination  of  the 
poverty  program.  We  deal  with  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  what  legislative  changes  should 
be  made. 

The  report  which  accompanied  S.  2388, 
therefore,  encompasses  both  the  findings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  and  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  legislative  recomendations  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  reported  bill. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  report  which  is 
also  on  the  desk  of  all  Senators.  I  think 
I  can  say  with  accuracy  that  this  is  an 
unusually  comprehensive  report,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  does  223  pages  of  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations. 


Included  in  the  report  are  minority 
views  signed  by  all  six  members  of  the 
Republican  minority  which,  generally 
speaking,  commend  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  its  administration, 
and  take  credit — appropriate  and  just 
credit — for  many  changes  made  in  the 
bill  at  the  behest  of  the  minority,  and 
list  those  changes,  eight  in  number. 

In  addition,  there  are  supplemental 
views  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  to  which  I  take  grave  ex¬ 
ception,  and  with  which  I  will  deal  in 
detail  later  on  during  the  debate. 

There  are  also  supplemental  and  some¬ 
what  differing  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  with 
which  I  also  find  myself  in  substantial 
disaccord. 

There  are  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
with  respect  to  which  I  regretfully  make 
the  same  comment. 

There  are  extensive  supplemental 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  very  well  conceived  views  if 
one  accepts  his  point  of  view — which  I 
do  not — but  views  which  will  have  to  be 
met  in  the  course  of  the  debate  if  those 
of  us  in  the  majority  are  to  carry  the 
burden  of  pressing  this  bill  to  enactment 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  what 
has  taken  place  so  far  in  our  investiga¬ 
tion  and  of  what  is  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port  currently  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  However,  a  second  and  final 
report  will  deal  in  a  more  general  way 
with  the  total  array  of  Federal  programs 
affecting  the  poor,  for  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  funding 
in  the  war  on  poverty  is  encompassed  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  presently  before  the 
Senate. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
comprehensive  message  some  months  ago 
dealing  with  urban  and  rural  poverty, 
approximately  $25  billion  of  Federal 
funds  are  in  the  budget  this  year  for 
programs  which  have  a  direct  impact  on 
poverty,  but  only  less  than  $2  billion 
is  directly  under  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
remainder  is  in  such  areas  as  primary 
and  secondary  education,  including  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  education;  man¬ 
power  training  of  many  kinds;  health 
programs;  higher  education  programs; 
welfare  programs;  the  vast  array  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  the  poor  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  are  presently  being  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  host  of  Federal  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  examination  which 
the  committee  has  made  to  date,  we  have 
come  to  five  general  conclusions. 

First.  The  magnitude  of  poverty  in 
America  continues  to  be  a  serious  na¬ 
tional  problem  and  deserves  continuing 
national  attention.  The  United  States 
has  experienced  steady  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  poverty  for  30  years,  and 
this  progress  has  accelerated  since  the 
inception  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  first  real 
poverty  programs  began  in  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal,  in  the  administration 
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of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Two 
of  the  programs  achieved  the  greatest 
“notoriety.” 

One  was  the  PWA  program — the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Administration — which  put 
millions  of  Americans  then  out  of  work 
to  work  on  useful  public  works  projects, 
the  results  of  which  shine  out  in  gran¬ 
deur  all  over  the  United  States  today 
and  bear  living  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  second  program  was  known  as  the 
WPA,  or  Works  Progress  Administration, 
subject  to  strenuous  criticism  at  the 
time,  sneers  about  men  leaning  on  shov¬ 
els  and  raking  leaves.  Very  little  public 
recognition  was  given  to  the  spiritual 
value  of  that  program  in  saving  the  souls 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  As  an  example,  some  of  the  finest 
art  that  came  out  of  the  thirties  was 
painted  and  sculpted  by  artists  who  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  next  meal, 
in  view  of  the  massive  unemployment  of 
those  days  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  rich  people  to  buy  the 
product  of  their  labor.  Some  of  that  art 
will  live  in  history.  This  is  just  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  overall  benefit  which  the 
WPA  program  achieved. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  going  on  now  for 
the  better  part  of  35  years;  and  yet,  to¬ 
day,  almost  30  million  Americans  are 
still  poor.  Who  are  the  poor  today?  They 
comprise  about  11  million  households. 
About  12*4  million  of  the  roughly  30 
million  poor,  43  percent  of  the  total,  are 
children  under  18 — far  too  many  of  them 
living  in  homes  without  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  household,  far  too  many  of 
them  illegitimate  children,  far  too  many 
of  them  children  in  families  so  large  that 
one  wonders  how  their  mothers  can  sup¬ 
port  them  on  the  meager  welfare  grants 
which  are  available  in  many  States. 

At  least  1,500,000  of  the  poor  are  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21. 
Most  of  them  by  then  are  out  of  school. 
Most  of  them  are  unable  to  find  jobs  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  the  technical 
qualifications  which  only  a  liberal  arts 
or  a  technical  or  a  vocational  education 
could  give  them,  to  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  useful  employment. 

Five  million  aged  Americans  are  im¬ 
poverished.  Eight  million  additional 
Americans  are  saved  from  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  poverty  only  by  their  usually 
totally  inadequate  social  security  benefits. 
About  5,700,000  of  the  latter  are  65  years 
of  age  or  over. 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  the 
committee  has  come  is  that  the  basic 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  desirable  and 
should  be  continued.  However,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  3  years  has  shown  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  administration 
can  be  improved  and  how  the  legislation 
can  be  strengthened.  The  committee’s 
report  proposes  a  number  of  administra¬ 
tive  improvements,  and  the  reported  bill 
embodies  the  committee’s  legislative 
recommendations.  In  many  instances,  it 
seemed  better  to  put  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  Record  in  order  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  flexibility  to  the  administrating 
agency.  In  others,  it  seemed  wise  to  the 


committee  to  write  the  recommendation 
into  the  proposed  legislation.  This  has 
been  done,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  were  unable  to  accept  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  and  decided,  as  a  result  of  our 
extensive  study,  that  we  would  bring  in  a 
clean  bill. 

The  third  point  we  make  is  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
an  essential  national  instrument  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  problems  of 
poverty,  for  serving  as  an  advocate  for 
the  poor  within  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  conducting  and  overseeing  a 
number  of  useful  programs. 

Let  me  expand  a  bit  on  the  third  point. 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  the  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee: 

Destruction  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  would  turn  out  to  be  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  moat  ambitious  innovative  and 
imaginative  program  the  Nation  has  ever 
undertaken  to  help  the  poor  become  self- 
sufficient. 

We  considered  carefully  in  our  delib¬ 
erations — I  should  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  had  eight  executive  sessions,  each 
of  which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours  or 
more — such  questions  as :  Is  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  necessary?  Is  it 
desirable  to  have  a  separate  agency  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  as 
the  command  post  for  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty?  Or  should  the  OEO  be  abolished 
and  all  its  functions  turned  over  to  other 
Federal  agencies?  A  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  determined  that  the  answer  to 
that  question  should  be  “Yes” — OEO  is 
necessary.  It  should  not  be  abolished.  Its 
programs  should  not  be  spun  off. 

During  the  course  of  the  coming  de¬ 
bate,  aendments  will  be  proposed  to  spin 
off  a  number  of  the  OEO  programs  to 
other  conventional  bureaucratic  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  that  word  “bu¬ 
reaucrat”  in  no  invidious  sense,  for  every 
agency  of  every  department  which  has 
more  than  a. few  Government  employees 
is  a  bureaucracy;  some  are  good,  some 
are  bad,  and  most  are  indifferent. 

However,  the  majority  concluded  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  spin  off  any  of 
these  programs  and  that  Mr.  Young  was 
correct  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  eliminate  the  OEO.  Most  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  disagreed.  They  think,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  vastly  successful  Head¬ 
start  program  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  They  think  the 
same  of  the  embryonic  Followthrough 
program,  which  is  an  effort  to  carry 
youngsters,  who  have  successfully  met 
the  challenge  of  Headstart,  through  the 
first  couple  of  years  of  school  so  that  the 
benefit  of  the  Headstart  program  would 
not  be  lost  in  utterly  inadequate  school¬ 
ing  sometimes  provided  in  many  of  our 
States  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades,  particularly  in  the  urban  and 
rural  slums,  where,  the  record  shows, 
without  peradventure  of  doubt,  that  the 
child  of  a  slum  family  starts  behind  and 
falls  further  behind  the  longer  he  or  she 
stays  in  school.  One  of  the  major  efforts 
of  the  poverty  program  must  be  to  see 
that  that  does  not  happen.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  the 
way  to  keep  it  from  happening  is  to  keep 
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OEO’s  finger  on  the  tiller,  where  it  is 
now.  Because  of  OEO  and  the  poverty 
program  this  Nation  has  begun  to  come 
to  grips  with  poverty  problems. 

OEO  has  placed  poverty  in  the  public 
spotlight  and  it  has  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  want  to  eliminate  poverty — 
businessmen,  labor  union  officials,  reli¬ 
gious  leaders,  State  and  local  officials, 
social  welfare  professionals,  minority 
group  leaders,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  plain  citizens  and,  most  of  all, 
the  poor  themselves. 

OEO  has  been  an  experimenter,  an 
originator  of  pilot  projects,  a  designer 
of  new  programs  which  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  solving  problems  of  poverty.  If 
OEO  were  abolished  its  unique  contri¬ 
bution  could  not  be  duplicated  by  any 
other  agency.  Worst  of  all,  the  poor, 
whose  hopes  have  been  raised,  would  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  repudiation. 

The  time  may  come,  and  the  time  will 
come  within  the  foreseeable  future,  when 
the  administration  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  been  such  a  success,  and 
local  school  boards  will  have  become  so 
fired  with  the  idealism  inherent  in  pro¬ 
grams  like  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through,  that  it  will  be  administratively 
sound  and  wise  to  transfer  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  other  governmental  agencies. 

However,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  that 
time  has  not  yet  come.  When  it  does 
come,  and  I  hope  it  comes  soon,  I  shall 
be  the  first  person  to  advocate  the 
transfer. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  only  in  relatively  rare  instances  that 
the  OEO  itself  actually  administers  the 
programs  which  some  persons  presently 
desire  to  have  spun  off. 

In  the  usual  instance  the  OEO  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  older  and  more  conventional 
bureaucracy  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program,  but  by  retaining  a  finger  on  the 
paycheck  and  by  setting  standards  which 
it  insists  shall  be  complied  with  as  a  con¬ 
dition  to  receiving  a  Federal  grant,  OEO, 
without  bringing  up  a  bureaucracy  all  its 
own,  is  able  to  control  standards  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  others  of  programs  that  some 
presently  desire  to  spin  off. 

The  view  I  have  just  expressed  is  not 
merely  the  committee’s  point  of  view. 
This  may  surprise  many  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  at  its 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  both 
poor  and  nonpoor,  both  white  and  Negro, 
Spanish-American  and  native  Protestant. 

Of  all  400  witnesses,  only  two  advo¬ 
cated  abolishing  OEO  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  other  agencies.  Not 
one  witness  recommended  termination 
of  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  should  say  here  that  those  400  wit¬ 
nesses  were  not,  as  is  intimated  in  one 
of  the  minority  reports,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  screened  individuals  with  a 
preconception  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  or¬ 
ganization.  We  heard  everybody  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  I  pleaded  with  the 
minority  to  bring  in  their  own  witnesses. 
Every  now  and  then  they  did.  This  was 
no  whitewash,  but  I  say  again,  neither 
was  it  a  witch  hunt. 
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Nevertheless,  OEO’s  contribution  to 
American  life  has  not  been  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  found  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  OEO.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  still  wrong  with  OEO  today  and  it  is 
only  very  recently,  indeed,  that  the 
agency  has  begun  to  achieve  sound  in¬ 
ternal  management.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  OEO  Act  was  passed  in  the  late 
summer  of  1964.  It  was  in  many  ways  a 
jerry-built  organization.  It  was  put  to¬ 
gether  with  scotch  tape  and  baling  wire. 

Mr.  Shriver  was  called  out  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  was  given  two  hats  to  wear, 
one  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  one  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
had  to  put  together  an  organization  al¬ 
most  overnight,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute 
actually  that  the  first  grants  were  made 
by  OEO  in  November  of  1964,  only  6 
weeks  after  the  appropriation  for  the 
agency  was  approved. 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  assistants  had  a 
great  feeling  of  urgency.  They  wished  to 
launch  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty,  and 
they  did.  Within  the  limitations  inherent 
in  the  time  and  organization  of  the 
agency,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  done 
overall  an  excellent  job  with  some 
exceptions. 

Let  us  remember  that  most  Federal 
agencies  take  from  3  to  6  months,  and 
sometimes  as  long  as  a  year,  to  get  a  new 
program  underway. 

Much  of  the  early  application  review 
was  done  by  the  senior  staff  which  made 
policy  decisions  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as 
issues  arose.  This  worked  well  for  awhile. 
By  the  siunmer  of  1965  the  process  was 
beginning  to  bog  down  and  that  is  when 
the  criticism  began  to  buzz.  Much  of  that 
criticism  was  justified.  Some  of  it  is  still 
justified.  But  under  the  whiplash — if  I 
may  say  so — of  the  subcommittee,  an 
alert  press,  and  the  keen  interest  taken 
by  community  action  agencies  all  over 
the  United  States  in  the  program — many 
of  them  very  critical,  indeed,  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  OEO — the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program  has  been  steadily 
and  constantly  improved  until,  in  my 
opinion,  today  it  is  at  least  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  that  of  many  far  more  sea¬ 
soned  Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  it  was  not  until  January 
of  1966  that  a  joint  management  sur¬ 
vey  team  of  Federal  officials  assigned  to 
develop  a  better  organization  and  more 
effective  procedures  went  into  action. 
There  was  a  6-month  delay  in  initiating 
the  improvements.  That  is  a  source  of 
some  of  the  difficulty  which  is  still  plagu¬ 
ing  the  OEO. 

This  interagency  team  presented  its 
report  in  June  of  1966  and  by  now  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  its  68  recommendations  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

In  the  15  months  since  June  of  1966, 
OEO  has  carried  forward  a  process  of 
administrative  decentralization  in  seven 
regional  offices.  The  view  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  its  hearing,  and  in  studies  by  its 
experts,  is  that  most  of  the  current  ad¬ 
ministration  difficulties  come  into  focus 
in  these  regional  offices.  There  has  been, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  much  delay  and 
redtape  in  passing  on  requests  for  fund¬ 
ing  from  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  which  go  to  the  regional  offices 
and  sometimes  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Washington  for  final  approval. 


There  has  been  too  much  delay  in 
Washington  getting  back  to  the  regional 
offices,  and  the  regional  offices,  in  turn, 
getting  back  to  the  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  and  other  local  groups  ad¬ 
ministering  a  part  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  final  decision  was  as  to  whether — 
and  if  so,  how — the  request  for  funding 
was  to  be  granted.  Based  on  a  year¬ 
long  study  by  McKinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  re¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  OEO  is  presently  reorganizing  its 
regional  offices  and  is  instituting  a  series 
of  uniform  procedures  which,  if  properly 
implemented,  should  remedy  many  of 
the  difficulties. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  can  take 
some  credit  for  having  pressed  the  OEO 
to  move  effectively  in  that  direction. 

In  short,  the  committee  has  found  that 
the  administrative  practices  of  the  OEO 
have  shortcomings.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  is  also  convinced  that  the  short¬ 
comings  can  be,  and  are  being,  remedied. 
As  these  defects  are  taken  care  of,  OEO 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
serve  as  the  command  post  for  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  and  lead  the  way  to 
achievement  of  the  goal  which  President 
Johnson  has  held  up  to  the  American 
people. 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  SCOURGE  OF 
POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  again  the 
third  point,  our  third  general  conclusion 
is  that  the  OEO  has  been  an  essential 
national  instrument  in  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  problems  of  poverty  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  advocate  of  the  poor  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  con¬ 
ducting  and  overseeing  a  number  of  use¬ 
ful  programs. 

The  OEO  should,  therefore,  continue 
in  operation  under  the  changes  recom¬ 
mended,  administrative  and  legislative 
changes  both,  as  recommended  in  the  re¬ 
port  and  in  the  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  quote  from  President  Johnson’s 
message  to  Congress  entitled  “America’s 
Unfinished  Business;  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty,”  wherein  he  says: 

We  have  recognized  that  public  housing, 
minimum  wages,  and  welfare  services  could 
not,  standing  alone,  change  the  bleak  en¬ 
vironment  of  deprivation  for  millions  of  poor 
families.  A  successful  strategy  requires  a 
breakthrough  on  many  fronts — education, 
health,  jobs  and  job  training,  housing,  pub¬ 
lic  assistance,  transportation,  recreation, 
clean  air,  and  adequate  water  supplies. 

The  basic  conditions  of  life  for  the  poor — 

Said  the  President — 
must  and  can  be  changed. 

The  fourth  major  conclusion  to  which 
the  committee  came  was  that  one  of  the 
major,  unsolved  problems  of  the  poverty 
program  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  coordi¬ 
nation  among  the  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  serve  the  poor. 

This  problem  exists  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  in  layers  be¬ 
tween  these  layers. 

Accordingly,  the  reported  bill  contains 
a  number  of  proposed  remedies  for  the 
difficulties,  remedies  we  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  put  in  the  legislation  and 
in  the  report  because  of  our  strong  view 
that  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  was  in  the  area 
of  coordination. 


Thus,  I  should  like  to  direct  a  few 
words  to  the  subject  of  coordination  and 
explain  what  the  bill  and  report  do  in 
this  regard. 

George  Niccolo,  commissioner  of  the 
community  development  agency  in  New 
York  City,  who  testified  before  the  sub¬ 
committee,  told  us, 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  plan  programs  in¬ 
volving  multiple  funding  sources,  but  when 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  do  not  plan 
together,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
plan  essential  multiple  funding  projects. 

When  the  President  announced  un¬ 
conditional  war  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States  in  January  of  1964,  he  defined 
that  war  in  terms  of  the  concerted  use 
of  all  the  weapons  at  the  Government’s 
command,  and  all  existing  programs 
with  an  impact  upon  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  plus  new  programs  to  be  enacted. 
As  the  new  programs,  which  eventually 
became  the  OEO  Act  of  1964,  were  de¬ 
veloped,  two  organizational  possibilities 
were  available. 

First,  these  programs  could  be  assigned 
to  existing  agencies,  to  be  administered 
in  coordination  with  existing  programs 
relating  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Second,  they  could  be  assigned  to  the 
new  agency  which  was  being  set  up  in  the 
executive  office  of  the  President  as  the 
command  post  for  the  war  on  poverty  in 
the  OEO. 

The  former  alternative  was  chosen  for 
six  of  the  10  new  programs;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  assigned  to  existing  agen¬ 
cies.  These  programs  were  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  the  college  work- 
study  program,  the  adult  basic  education 
program,  rural  loans,  small  business 
loans,  and  work-experience  and  training. 

Except  for  this  latter,  work-experience 
and  training,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  statutory  responsibility  was 
placed  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  delegated  by  the  Director  to 
existing  Federal  agencies;  and  to  those 
I  referred  a  few  moments  ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  college  work-study 
and  adult  basic  education,  the  programs 
were  later  transferred  by  statute. 

The  four  remaining  original  programs 
were  assigned  to  OEO  for  direct  opera¬ 
tion,  including  the  two  that  were  the 
most  complex,  innovative,  far  "reaching, 
and  costly — the  Job  Corps  and  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  VISTA,  or  Vol¬ 
unteers  in  Service  to  America,  and  the 
migrant  labor  program. 

While  most  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  dealt  with  the  authorization 
of  the  10  new  programs,  four  sections 
were  included  to  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  OEO’s  role  as  Government¬ 
wide  coordinator  across-the-board — 
meaning  programs  which  were  never 
remotely  in  OEO  but  were  part  of  the 
overall  war  on  poverty — programs  em¬ 
bracing  general  education  and  college 
work;  that  is  to  say,  sections  604,  611, 
612,  and  613  of  the  act. 

These  sections  specifically  charge  the 
OEO  Director  with  “coordination  of 
antipoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of 
the  Federal  Government.”  That  is  sec¬ 
tion  604.  In  the  same  section  a  Cabinet- 
level  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
chaired  by  the  Director,  is  created  to 
assist  him. 
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Section  611  empowers  the  Director  to 
obtain  data  and  reports  from  other  agen¬ 
cies  regarding  their  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  directs  them  to  cooperate 
with  him. 

Section  613  authorizes  the  Director  to 
establish  an  information  center  on  all 
Federal  antipoverty  programs  and  to 
make  information  available  to  States 
and  communities. 

Section  612  directs  all  agencies,  within 
limits  of  feasibility  and  legal  authority, 
to  give  preference  to  projects  which  are 
elements  of  approved  community  action 
programs. 

All  this,  of  course,  deals  with  coor¬ 
dination  at  the  Federal  level. 

At  the  community  level,  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  was  designed  as  a 
mechanism  with  a  coordinating  role 
analogous  to  that  of  OEO  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level. 


The  community  action  program 
would,  in  the  language  of  existing  law 
(sec.  202(a)  (1) ) ,  “mobilize”  and  “utilize” 
public  and  private  resources  in  the  attack 
on  poverty,  as  well  as  provide  direct 
services. 


There  are  presently  over  1,000  of  these 
local  community  action  agencies.  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  some  of  them  are  better  than  others. 
Some  of  them  are  working  splendidly. 
Some  of  them  are  working  badly.  Most 
of  them  are  working,  in  my  opinion, 
pretty  well,  all  things  considered;  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  are  working  bet¬ 
ter  every  day,  as  constant  supervision 
over  administration  at  local,  State,  and 
national  levels  is  constantly  improving. 

We  must  remember  the  very  difficult 
coordinating  problem  that  exists  when, 
for  example,  a  Headstart  program  is  put 
underway  in,  let  us  say,  a  Pennsylvania 
community,  or  in  any  community  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Theoretically,  the 
Headstart  program  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  local  community  action 
program.  This  means  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  has  to  get  an  authori¬ 
zation  for  funding  out  of  Washington. 

That  application  has  to  go  first  to  the 
regional  office  of  OEO.  Then  it  goes  to 
the  top  office  for  approval,  except  to  the 
extent — and  this  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  case — where  authority  has 
been  decentralized,  under  very  strict 
guidelines,  to  the  regional  office  to  make 
the  decision,  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal. 


Having  gotten  the  money,  then  the 
local  community  action  agency  has  to 
go  to  the  local  school  board  and  hope  to 
find  it  sufficiently  cooperative,  as  in 
many  instances  it  is,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  not,  so  that  it  will  provide 
classroom  space  and  teachers  to  take  on 
the  Headstart  project.  And  when  the 
local  school  board  either  cannot  or  will 
not  cooperate,  then,  as  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  in  places  in  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere,  the  community  action  agency 
has  to  find  some  public-spirited  citizen 
or  citizens  who  will  find  some  shack  or 
some  abandoned  dwelling,  or  frequently 
make  available  their  won  dwelling,  where 
tne  program  can  be  conducted,  and  also 
^find  ^he  individuals  adequately 
lt  does  not  take  a  Gained 
P^Matotet  to  run  a  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram — to  take  care  of  the  kids. 


But  this  is  only  a  part  of  it,  because 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Head¬ 
start  program  is  the  involvement  of  par¬ 
ents  in  this  work.  Many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  the  homes  of  illiterate 
parents.  In  many  of  these  homes  there 
has  never  been  a  book.  In  many  of  these 
homes  there  is  only  the  most  rudimen¬ 
tary  undertanding  of  measures  of  public 
health  and  sanitation.  So  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  a  program  like  this  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  States,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  States,  although  not  all, 
because  the  laws  are  so  different,  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  would 
have  something  to  say,  and  so  would  the 
State  welfare  commissioner  and  the  State 
department  of  health. 

I  make  these  comments  only  because  of 
the  desirability  of  indicating  the  im¬ 
mense  complexity  of  the  coordinating 
task  and  because  OEO  is  assigned  the 
formidable  task  of  organizing  new  pro¬ 
grams  of  unusual  difficulty  and  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Because  of  this  task,  the  agency 
adopted  a  conscious  strategy  of  dealing 
with  the  coordination  of  other  antipov¬ 
erty  programs  only  as  that  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  it  was  responsible. 

This  was  probably  a  good  short-term 
decision,  but  it  was  an  impossible  way  to 
run  an  agency  on  a  long-term  basis. 

This  became  apparent  once  the  pro¬ 
grams  got  well  underway  and  the  need 
for  further  coordination  was  understood. 
Nevertheless,  OEO  does  list  a  number  of 
accomplishments  in  its  capacity  as  co¬ 
ordinator.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  these  are  real  accomplishments  and 
that  the  OEO  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud. 

First,  it  has  developed,  for  internal  use 
only,  a  national  antipoverty  plan,  pro¬ 
jecting  for  5  years  recommended  fund¬ 
ing  levels  for  antipoverty  programs 
throughout  the  Government  and  propos¬ 
ing  new  programs  and  program  modifi¬ 
cations. 

I  may  say  that,  in  what  I  consider 
personally  to  be  an  utterly  unjustifiable 
exercise  of  executive  privilege,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  OEO,  under  instructions 
from  higher  authority,  refused  to  make 
that  5 -year  program  available  to  the 
committee.  In  the  bill,  we  require  him  to 
do  so.  How  effective  that  will  be  with 
higher  authority  in  the  light  of  present 
rulings  on  executive  privilege,  one  may 
perhaps  leave  to  the  imagination.  But 
we  do  not  want  it  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Congress  that  that  kind  of  information 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  national  security  should  not  be  made 
available  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  second  achievement  in  coordina¬ 
tion  is  that  OEO  has  stimulated  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  discussions  of 
basic  questions  of  policy,  such  as  income 
maintenance  proposals — this,  as  Senators 
know,  being  what  was  considered  a  good 
many  years  ago  a  far-out  suggestion 
that  we  should  substitute  for  current  wel¬ 
fare  programs  a  proposal  or  a  program 
under  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  should  receive 
a  minimum  allowance  for  subsistence. 

In  my  view,  we  are  a  good  long  way 
from  that.  The  time  may  come — and  it 
will  come  unless  we  can  bolster  up  our 
present  welfare  and  social  security  sys¬ 


tems  to  take  far  better  care  of  the  almost 
30  million  impoverished  citizens  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  today. 

The  third  achievement  in  coordination 
is  that,  through  technical  assistance 
grants,  it  has  provided  each  State  with 
an  agency,  usually  located  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office,  which  has  the  potential 
for  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  State 
and  Federal-State  functions. 

The  fourth  achievement  is  that, 
through  grants  to  community  action 
agencies,  it  has  encouraged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  broadly  based  agencies  which  in 
many  communities  are  contributing  to 
the  coordination  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  at  the  receiving  end.  It  has 
negotiated  “checkpoint”  procedures  with 
Labor,  HUD,  and  agencies  of  HEW  to 
assure  that  applications  for  aid  under 
their  programs  are  submitted  for  com¬ 
ment  to  community  action  agencies. 

The  fifth  achievement  in  coordination 
is  that  OEO  has  encouraged  and  funded 
projects,  such  as  neighborhood  centers, 
which  have  a  special  potential  for  mobil¬ 
izing  and  coordinating  community  re¬ 
sources. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  great 
achievement  in  coordination  at  the  local 
level,  and  will  be  immeasurably  assisted 
by  the  bill  we  passed  yesterday,  which 
gives  to  HUD  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  to  acquire  neighborhood  com¬ 
munity  facilities  in  which  community 
action  agencies  can  conduct  their  neigh¬ 
borhoodwide  program,  bringing  under 
one  roof,  as  I  saw  done  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
this  spring,  all  the  multiple  agencies 
dealing  with  welfare,  health,  education, 
job  placement,  and  a  score  of  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  bring  badly  needed  services 
to  the  poor. 

This  sixth  achievement  in  coordina¬ 
tion  is  that  OEO  has  combined  its  funds 
with  assistance  from  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
undertake  joint  projects.  This  is  a  real 
achievement  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy, 
with  all  the  jealousies  which  usually  af¬ 
flict  inter-agency  projects.  OEO  has 
been  able,  not  only  with  Labor  but  with 
HEW  and  to  some  extent  with  HUD,  to 
work  out  joint  projects  where  they  do 
the  job  together,  without  too  much  con¬ 
cern  for  who  is  going  to  receive  the  ulti¬ 
mate  credit. 

The  seventh  achievement  is  that  the 
OEO  has  established  an  information 
center  with  data,  county  by  county,  on 
160  programs. 

The  dissemination  of  this  information 
all  across  the  country,  available  to  all 
1,000  community  action  agencies,  results 
in  a  spread  of  knowledge  to  make  the 
most  successful  projects  available  for 
consideration  by  many  other  agencies. 
This  is  a  very  real  achievement. 

I  point  out  as  an  example  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  industrialization  centers,  orga¬ 
nized  first  in  Philadelphia  by  that  in¬ 
spired  Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Leon  Sul¬ 
livan,  which  have  had  fantastic  success  in 
training  the  poor  for  useful  employment, 
with  the  assistance  of  private  industry 
which  helps  with  on-the-job  training. 
As  our  testimony  shows,  this  was  not 
only  a  fantastic  success  in  Philadelphia, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  dissemination  of 
information  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  similar  programs  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  45  other  cities. 
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We  know  they  will  not  work  in  all  45, 
and  the  reason  is  that  this  kind  of  proj¬ 
ect  requires  inspired  leadership  of  the 
type  which  Dr.  Sullivan  has  so  amply 
given.  Where  that  kind  of  leadership  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  going  to  work,  and  it 
is  woi'king  in  many  another  city. 

The  eighth  achievement  in  coordina¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  the  one  I  have  just  out¬ 
lined.  It  is  the  publishing  of  a  “Federal 
Catalog  of  Programs  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Community  and  the  Indi¬ 
vidual.”  In  its  information  and  training 
centers,  the  OEO  has  sought  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  Government  antipoverty 
activities,  and  make  all  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  every  community. 

I  might  say  that  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  I 
saw  a  U.S.  Employment  Service  agency 
carrying  on  this  antipoverty  work  under 
an  inspired  local  director,  and  making  all 
of  these  programs  available  to  the  wide 
range  of  the  poor  in  both  rural  and  urban 
Cambria  County,  Pa.  This  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent,  splendid  example  of  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  useful 
information. 

The  final  achievement  in  coordination 
is  that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun¬ 
cil  has  organized  multiagency  projects 
to  deal  with  problems  of  displaced  farm¬ 
workers  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  prob¬ 
lems  of  Indians  on  reservations,  and  con¬ 
sumer  programs.  This  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  both  on  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  delta 
counties  of  Mississippi. 

But  not  all  is  well  in  connection  with 
coordination.  There  is  much  that  is  not 
good  at  all.  For  that  reason,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  recommending  a  number  of 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  administra¬ 
tive  practices. 

There  remain  very  serious  problems. 
Many  of  these  show  up,  not  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  at  the  local  level,  where  the 
services  are  actually  delivered.  A  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  theme  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  field  hearings  and  consequent 
study  is  the  complaint  of  lack  of  effective 
coordination  among  Federal  programs.  I 
see  that  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  point  out  to  him  that  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  ob¬ 
served  that  coordination  is  paramount 
among  the  problems  which  have  made 
themselves  apparent  in  the  operations  of 
the  antipoverty  program. 

One  of  the  committee’s  consultants 
documented  the  interagency  difficulties 
of  following  through  on  the  President’s 
speech  made  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  19,  1966,  calling  for  “the  establish¬ 
ment  in  every  ghetto  in  America  of  a 
neighborhood  center  to  serve  the  people 
who  live  there.”  However,  not  until  June 
of  1967,  10  months  later,  were  any  grants 
made,  and  these  only  for  planning  of 
pilot  projects  in  14  cities. 

The  committee  has  itself  experienced 
the  frustrations  in  dealing  with  several 
agencies  on  crucial  problems  of  this  sort 
as  it  has  tried  to  stimulate  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  to  respond  quickly  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  hunger  in  America,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  I  saw  so  graphically  before  us  in  the 
Inspection  trip  we  made  on  a  long,  hot 


day  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  country.  This 
problem  I  know  exists  also  in  areas  in 
Appalachia  as  well  as  in  many  urban 
ghettos. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  old-styled, 
entrenched  bureaucracies  off  their  rear- 
ends,  if  I  may  be  mildly  vulgar.  We 
started  at  the  top  and  worked  down.  Fi¬ 
nally  we  got  some  action.  However,  it 
was  like  trying  to  pour  molasses  out¬ 
doors  in  the  middle  of  winter  in  Vermont. 

Coordinated  activities  would  help. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  section  612,  which  requires  other 
Federal  programs  to  give  preference  to 
components  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  has  been  found  unworkable  in 
any  literal  sense  because  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  usually  do  not  develop 
comprehensive  programs  embracing  pro¬ 
grams  funded  outside  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  programs  dealing  with 
poverty  in  America  in  terms  of  funding 
are  within  the  coverage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  And  this  is  because 
other  Federal  agencies  are  generally  un¬ 
willing  and  not  disposed  to  honor  the 
preferences  which  are  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  612.  Even  the  prefer¬ 
ence  provision  for  programs  funded  by 
the  OEO  Act,  and  this  is  section  212,  has 
little  application.  The  OEO  has  sub¬ 
stituted  the  checkpoint  procedure  to 
achieve  the  same  objective. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
has  been  a  useful  forum  for  communica¬ 
tions  among  Federal  agencies  and  for 
discussion  of  some  relatively  minor  prob¬ 
lems  of  coordination  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
but  it  has  not  served,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  as  an  effective  tool  for 
concerted  action  with  coordinated  fol- 
lowthrough.  In  this  respect,  it  has  the 
same  weaknesses  that  we  have  seen  so 
often  in  other  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittees. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  coordinate 
programs  among  various  Federal  pro¬ 
grams,  or  State  or  local  agencies  as  I 
know  from  my  experience  as  mayor, 
there  has  got  to  be  a  coordinator  with 
enough  power  to  require  coordination. 

Mr.  Shriver,  sitting  on  this  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee  as  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Director,  presumably  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  the  President  because  he  is 
located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Try  to  tell  that  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
sit  in  the  Cabinet  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  some  extent  the  superior,  if  not 
the  peer,  of  the  estimable  gentleman  who 
happens  to  have  the  titular  right  to  say 
that  he  is  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  in  the  White  House. 

So  we  have  made  a  number  of  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations  to  improve  co¬ 
ordination.  To  start  with,  with  respect 
to  coordination  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
committee  bill  completely  rewrites  part  B 
of  title  VI  of  the  original  act,  which  deals 
with  Federal  coordination.  It  revises  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which  is 
section  631,  to  provide  the  President  a 
more  versatile  tool  which  he  can  use  in 
assuring  that  Federal  antipoverty  efforts 


are  well  coordinated,  for  ultimately  only 
the  Chief  Executive  has  final  jurisdiction 
in  resolving  interdepartmental  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  bill  does  not  name  any  specific 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the 
Director  of  the  OEO,  but  rather  permits 
the  President  to  designate  whom  he 
chooses  from  time  to  time  and  to  appoint 
the  Chairman.  It  gives  the  Council  far 
stronger  powers  than  at  present,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  ways  in  which  he  can 
assist  the  President: 

First,  it  provides  for  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Second,  it  develops  basic  policies  and 
sets  priorities  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities. 

Third,  and  this  is  important,  it  resolves 
differences  arising  among  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities. 

Fourth,  it  initiates  and  arranges  for  the 
carrying  out  of  specific  actions  or  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  act. 

As  important  as  these  new  powers  is 
the  creation  of  a  full-time  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  with  lrs  own  staff  to  serve  the 
Council  and  to  follow  through  on  Council 
actions.  He  would  be  a  level  2  executive 
appointed  by  the  President,  similar  in 
rank  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

This  is  done  by  giving  the  same  au¬ 
thority  as  the  President  himself  possesses 
while  permitting  him  full  power  to  dele¬ 
gate  authority  by  creating  a  full-time 
staff  with  loyalty  to  the  Council,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  administrators  lent  on  a  part- 
time  basis  by  existing  agencies. 

The  committee  hopes  that  coordination 
at  the  Federal  level  can  be  substantially 
improved. 

The  bill  contains  additional  provisions 
to  achieve  this  result.  It  requires  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  to  conduct  continuing 
studies  and  evaluations,  to  identify  prob¬ 
lems  of  coordination,  and  to  propose  so¬ 
lutions.  That  is  section  632. 

It  requires  Federal  agencies  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Council  and  the  Director, 
and  it  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
agencies  to  carry  out  programs  and  func¬ 
tions  in  conjunction  with  the  poverty 
program.  That  is  section  633. 

It  encourages  combinations  of  Federal 
projects  and  programs.  That  is  section 
634. 

It  sets  forth  procedures  for  joint  fund¬ 
ing.  That  is  section  612. 

Thus,  it  builds  into  the  legislation  it¬ 
self  procedures  which  have  been  used  in 
some  instances,  and  used  pretty  satisfac¬ 
torily,  for  achieving  these  results,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  giving  a  legislative  man¬ 
date,  the  coordination  will  be  vastly 
improved. 

The  legislation  contains  and  expands 
the  role  of  the  information  center.  That 
is  section  635. 

It  retains  a  provision  of  the  original 
act  which  prohibits  duplication  of  func¬ 
tions.  That  is  section  636. 

It  retains  a  previous  amendment  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  greater  coordination 
of  manpower  training  programs.  That  is 
section  637. 

I  must  say  parenthetically  that  one  of 
the  things  that  concerned  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  the  most  was  the  inadequate 
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coordination  of  manpower  programs.  We 
saw  in  Greenfield,  Miss.,  for  example, 
relatively  illiterate  Negroes  being  taught 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  to  read  and  write. 

It  was  hoped  that  after  a  year  of  this 
effort,  they  would  achieve  a  level  of 
fifth-grade  education.  Yet,  the  MDTA 
told  us  that  unless  one  had  a  10th- 
grade  education,  there  was  no  job  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the  county  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  in  the  region. 

We  found  young  women  being  trained 
to  be  nurses’  aides  in  a  State  which  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  Negro  girls  as  nurses’ 
aides. 

So,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  coor¬ 
dination  in  this  area. 

To  give  long-range  perspective  to  co¬ 
ordinated  Federal  efforts  to  combat  pov¬ 
erty,  the  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
prepare  a  5-year  national  poverty  ac¬ 
tion  plan.  That  is  section  632,  subsec¬ 
tion  3. 

This  plan  should  consider  alternative 
periods  of  time  in  which  poverty  in 
America  could  be  eliminated  and  should 
estimate  Federal  and  other  governmen¬ 
tal  expenditures  and  also  contributions 
of  the  private  sector  necessary  to  achieve 
these  alternative  goals. 

This  plan  should  encompass  all  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  related  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty,  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  administered  by  the 
OEO,  and  should  indicate  what  new  pro¬ 
grams  might  be  necessary. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  this 
plan  is  in  existence.  But  they  will  not 
show  it  to  the  committee.  They  will  not 
show  it  to  Congress.  I  say  again  that  this 
exercise  of  executive  privilege,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  is  unjustifiable  and  unten¬ 
able. 

One  other  means  of  coordination — 
the  use  of  delegation  powers — remains 
unchanged  from  existing  law — section 
602(h).  Although  the  Director  dele¬ 
gated  six  of  the  original  10  programs  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  initial  dele¬ 
gation  orders  contained  no  built-in  con¬ 
trols  which  would  assure  coordination. 
However,  new  manpower  programs, 
added  last  year — Nelson-Scheuer,  and 
the  Kennedy- Javits  special  impact  pro¬ 
grams — were  delegated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  redelegated.  This  time 
the  delegation  instrument  was  broader 
in  its  scope  and  established  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  program  coordination.  One 
of  the  reasons  the  committee  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  statutory  transfer  of  pro¬ 
grams  from  OEO  to  other  agencies  is 
that  the  delegation  route  offers  a  much 
higher  potential  for  establishing  an  ef¬ 
fective  system  of  coordination. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  brief  moment,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

2.  STATE  COORDINATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  now  turn 
to  the  question  of  State  coordination. 


The  original  act  provided  two  roles  for 
the  States.  The  first  was  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  and  all  of  the  States  established 
technical  assistance  agencies — although 
Indiana  has  since  discontinued  its 
agency.  These  agencies  have  been  useful 
instruments  in  getting  poverty  programs 
started,  especially  in  rural  communities. 
The  second  role  was  the  right  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  disapprove  projects,  subject  to 
an  override  by  the  Director  for  programs 
under  titles  I-B  and  II  provided  by  a 
1965  amendment.  These  were  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  and  community  „ 
action  programs.  This  veto  has  been  used 
15  times  during  the  first  3  fiscal  years 
of  the  act,  and  the  Director’s  override 
has  been  used  twice.  In  an  unknown 
number  of  instances  the  threat  of  the 
Governor’s  veto  has  led  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  local  program. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
roles  given  the  States  are  too  limited. 
The  Governor’s  veto  is  essentially  a  neg¬ 
ative  role,  and  technical  assistance,  while 
useful,  does  not  go  far  enough.  Yet,  a 
few  States,  such  as  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  have  shown  that  the 
States  can  potentially  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  poverty  program. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  Federal  programs  which  are 
channeled  through  State  governments 
and  for  programs  which  the  States 
themselves  finance.  x 

Therefore,  the  committee  bill  allows 
the  Director  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  State  agencies  not  only  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  but  also  to  assist  in  co¬ 
ordmating  State  activities  related  to  the 
poverty  program.  It  would  be  up  to  a 
State  to  embark  upon  such  coordinating 
efforts,  but  OEO  could  help  finance  the 
operation.  These  functions  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  for  both  the  community  action 
program — section  231 — and  the  work  and 
training  program — section  129.  The  bill 
also  gives  the  States  a  role  in  advising 
the  Director  of  OEO  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council.  It  allows  for  joint 
funding  of  certain  projects  which  com¬ 
bine  State  and  Federal  funds  and  retains 
the  Governor’s  veto  in  the  same  form  as 
existing  law — sections  114,  231,  and  810. 

The  question  of  the  Governor’s  veto 
is  a  vexing  and  controversial  one.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  believe  that  it  should  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  full  force.  I  know  that  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  Governor  should  not  have  an  ulti¬ 
mate  right  of  veto;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  lively  controversy  about 
that  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before  the  matter  is  finally  determined. 
The  committee  has  indicated  its  view  in 
support  of  Senator  Yarborough’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

3.  LOCAL  COORDINATION 

Program  coordination  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Co¬ 
ordination  provides  a  means  of  dealing 
with  complex,  interconnected  problems 
in  their  totality  and  of  serving  program 
participants  as  whole  persons.  In  this 
perspective,  the  most  important  locale 
of  coordination  for  the  poverty  program 
is  at  the  community  level  where  the  poor 
live  and  work.  Therefore,  Federal  and 
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State  programs  must  be  organized  to 
facilitate,  not  impede,  local  coordination. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
key  to  effective  local  coordination  is  the 
existence  of  a  capable  local  agency  with 
jurisdiction  broad  enough  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  programs  and  with  sufficient 
leverage  to  mobilize  community  re¬ 
sources.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain 
such  leverage  is  through  control  over  the 
allocation  and  expenditure  of  funds, 
such  as  those  which  come  to  the  com¬ 
munity  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

This  observation  has  led  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  propose  that  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  should  be  perceived  as  a 
prime  sponsor  for  receiving  and  allocat¬ 
ing  community  action  funds — section 
210.  As  prime  sponsor  it  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  all  programs  directly 
but  instead  would  channel  funds  to  dele¬ 
gate  agencies.  But  in  determining  what 
programs  would  be  funded  and  by  at¬ 
taching  conditions  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  the  community  action  agency 
would  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about 
coordination.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  the 
most  effective  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  are  already  doing,  and  this  approach 
should  be  extended.  As  a  planning  and 
coordinating  body,  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  would  be  required  to  adopt  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programs  and  the  utilization  of 
funds — section  220(b). 

I  point  out  that  the  concept  here 
is  to  reduce  authority  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  poor  themselves.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  in  these  thousand  commu¬ 
nities  are  far  better  able  to  deal  with 
the  wide  variety  of  programs  and  ad¬ 
ministration  which  arise  under  this  act 
than  is  any  bureauracy  in  Washington, 
be**it  in  the  OEO  or  elsewhere,  or  even 
at  the  State  level.  Therefore,  our  effort 
has  been  not  to  earmark  programs  but 
to  leave  a  wide  variety  of  decision  to  the 
community  action  agencies  at  the  local 
level,  having,  in  the  end,  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  successful  workings  of 
American  democracy.  If  you  cannot 
make  these  programs  work  at  the  local 
level,  no  bureaucrat  is  going  to  be  able 
to  make  them  work  by  issuing  orders 
from  Washington. 

However,  as  the  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nating  role  of  the  community  action 
agency  is  strengthened,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that  the  agency  is  broadly 
representative  of  the  community  and 
does  not  represent  a  narrow  segment — 
section  213. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  delegate  agencies  which  would  ac¬ 
tually  operate  many  of  the  programs — 
section  215.  This  role  as  prime  sponsor 
would  apply  both  to  programs  locally 
designed — section  220 — and  national 
emphasis  programs,  such  as  Headstart 
and  legal  service — section  221. 

I  should,  perhaps,  explain  that  these 
various  programs  are,  roughly  speaking, 
broken  into  two  categories  of  what  are 
called  national  emphasis  programs, 
where  OEO  has  indicated  certain  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Headstart  or  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  or  ^communities  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  carried  into  effect.  As  I 
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shall  explain  at  greater  length  later,  50 
percent  of  the  funds  are  set  aside  for 
national  emphasis  programs.  The  other 
50  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  such  a  way  as  the  local  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  may  determine. 

The  role  as  prime  sponsor  would  apply 
to  both  programs  locally  designed — sec¬ 
tion  220 — and  national  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  Headstart  and  legal 
services — section  221. 

However,  the  Director  would  have  cer¬ 
tain  options  to  fund  statewide  or  re¬ 
gional  agencies  to  operate  programs 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not 
exist,  as  they  do  not  in  many  rural  areas 
of  this  country — section  212 — or  to  fund 
independent  agencies  directly  if  it  would 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act — 
section  220(c).  That  would  be  in  rare 
instances  where  a  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
is  no  longer  a  reputable  group. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  the 
concept  of  prime  sponsor  to  the  work 
and  training  programs  of  part  B  of  title 
I.  This  part  B  is  a  pulling  together  of 
most  of  the  local  programs,  such  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  other 
programs  which  operate  at  the  local  level 
and  deal  with  manpower  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

Generally  the  prime  sponsor  would  be 
the  community  action  agency  unless  the 
Director  determines  that  an  alternative 
agency  is  likely  to  have  greater  capabil¬ 
ity — section  12(b).  As  with  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  the  work  and 
training  prime  sponsor  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  adopt  a  systematic  approach — 
section  123(d) — and  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  delegate  agencies — section 
122(d).  Here,  too,  the  Director  would 
have  the  option  of  using  State  agencies — 
section  129 — or  other  independent  agen¬ 
cies — section  123(c) — under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fifth  general 
conclusion  reached  by  the  committee.  As 
desirable  as  these  new  programs  are,  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  committed 
sufficient  resources  nor  developed  all  the 
programs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  During  the 
second  phase  of  the  study  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  intends  to  study  what  else  Is 
needed  to  do  the  total  job.  Meanwhile, 
the  committee  is  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  lack  of  job  opportunity  in 
areas  of  severe  concentrations  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  unemployment. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
pressed  Mr.  Shriver  pretty  hard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  plans  for  eliminating  poverty 
in  the  United  States  in  the  next  10 
years,  as  he  had  expressed  himself  as 
being  able  to  do,  if  he  got  sufficient  sup¬ 
port  from  the  President  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Shriver,  as  I  indicated,  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  respond  to  the  questioning  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Pell  said  to  him : 

Mr.  Shriver,  if  the  poverty  program  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  funded  at  the  rate  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  message  this 
year,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  war  is 
won? 


Mr.  Shriver  squirmed  in  his  seat,  like  a 
loyal  representative  of  the  President, 
ducking  as  best  he  could.  He  looked  us 
in  the  eye,  and  said,  “Never.” 

That  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  in  a  world  beset  by  war,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  budget  running  in  excess  of  $70  bil¬ 
lion,  and  a  $2.3  billion  military  con¬ 
struction  bill,  which  only  at  the  last 
moment  was  saved  from  being  adopted 
by  a  voice  vote  with  only  three  Senators 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  that  is  not  quite 
the  case.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what 
the  majority  leader’s  intention  was.  I 
later  learned,  upon  his  return  to  the  floor, 
that  it  was  Iris  plan  to  go  over  until  3 
p.m.  on  Monday.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
that  decision  on  the  basis  of  any  discus¬ 
sions  that  have  lately  transpired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  acting  majority  leader. 
I  have  been  heartened  by  this  informa¬ 
tion  which  restores  some  of  my  con¬ 
fidence,  for  the  Senate  faces  up  to  its 
responsibility  by  having  a  rollcall  vote 
when  the  amounts  involved  run  over  $2 
billion.  I  thank  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
poverty - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  definition  of  poverty? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Poverty  is  defined  as  a 
level  of  income  which,  for  a  family  of 
four,  a  wife,  husband,  and  two  children, 
does  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year.  There 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  that 
amount,  depending,  for  example,  on 
whether  the  family  lived  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  West  Virginia  or  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  As  the  family  increases,  there  would 
have  to  be  modification. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
there  are  mountains  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are,  indeed,  beauti¬ 
ful  mountains  as  those  in  West  Virginia. 

However,  that  is  a  rough  and  ready 
rule  of  thumb.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  thinks  that  is  too  low  an  income 
level  and  it  probably  is  for  New  York.  I 
am  sure  that  many  persons  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Mountain  States  think  that  is 
too  high.  It  has  to  be  varied  and  flexible, 
but  that  is  the  rule  of  thumb. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How 
would  the  Senator  equate  a  $3,000  annual 
income  today  with,  let  us  say,  1932? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  me  at 
a  little  bit  of  a  disadvantage.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  think  through  how  much  a  1932 
dollar  is  worth  today.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  is  about  25  cents,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  A  $3,000 
income  today  could,  therefore,  be  equated 
with,  let  us  say,  $750  in  annual  income 
in  1932? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Somewhere  in  that  range. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  remember  not  only 
the  cost  of  living  but  I  suppose,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  some  of  the  amenities  of 
decent  living  today  which  were  not  even 
in  existence  then.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 


appropriate  for  a  family  living  in  poverty 
to  have  a  television  set.  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  it;  they  all  do.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  have  an  old 
jalopy  to  take  the  children  to  school.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  1932  they  thought 
so,  but  they  do  today.  So  much  of  this 
developed  without  any  plan  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  apply  the  same  standards 
to  poverty  today  as  one  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  in 
1932. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further  while  I  have 
interrupted  him,  would  it  not  be  better 
if  the  Headstart  program  were  under  the 
auspices  of  local  school  boards? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  to  give  the  Sena¬ 
tor  a  complicated  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  in  many,  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  the  answer  would  be  clearly  “Yes.” 
But  I  have  seen  school  districts  where  I 
would  not  turn  it  over  to  the  local  school 
board  for  all  the  tea  in  China. 

This  is  largely  a  racial  problem.  It 
also  has  something  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
petency  of  teachers.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
invidious  and  name  States  and  locations, 
but  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the 
Senator  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  authority 
to  delegate  the  local  school  boards  should 
be  always  there  in  the  director  of  the 
OEO,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  so  to 
delegate  unless,  in  his  opinion — and  I 
have  seen  some  places  where  in  my 
opinion  this  would  happen — it  would  at 
least  wreck  the  program  by  doing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
authority  to  operate  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  vested  within  the  local  school 
boards  in  any  jurisdictions  throughout 
the  country? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  Director  of  OEO 
is  given  the  authority  with  power  to 
delegate.  I  should  point  out  also  to  my 
friend  that  the  Headstart  program  is  not 
primarily  an  educational  program.  It  is 
a  child  development  program,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  my  remarks,  which  in¬ 
cludes  in  addition  to  an  educational 
component,  medical  and  dental  services, 
nutritional  and  social  services,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  important  of  all,  parental  in¬ 
volvement. 

I  have  been  to  a  score  of  these  Head¬ 
start  classes  and  have  been  extremely 
heartened  by  them.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  oneself  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  going  on  there  are  educational  in 
anything  other  than  the  very  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  For  example,  many  of 
the  children  are  being  taught  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  left  and  right  hands. 
They  are  being  taught  things  our  parents 
taught  us  early  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Even  so, 
would  not  these  things  be  more  within 
the  capacity  and  capability  of  local 
schools  than  community  action  groups? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  they  want  to,  but  there 
are  so  many  cases  and  so  many  places 
where  they  do  not.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  an  expert  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  I  am  not.  I  would  hate 
to  see  a  Headstart  program  turned  over 
L.  the  Board  of  Education  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  may 
disagree  with  the  Senator  on  that. 
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Does  the  Director  have  the  authority 
at  the  present  time  to  delegate  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  local  school  boards? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Oh,  yes.  He  often  does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  what 
percent  of  the  Headstart  programs 
throughout  the  country  has  he  so  done? 

Mr.  CLARK.  One-third  of  the  full 
year,  and  two-thirds  of  summer  pro¬ 
grams  are  run  by  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Senator  appreciates  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  administrative  difficulty  between 
a  summer  program,  when  the  school 
boards  are  generally  more  relaxed  and 
have  more  time,  than  in  all-year-round 
programs,  in  which — with  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  school  districts — there  is  not  any 
room  and  no  teacher  to  take  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  load  of  a  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
had,  in  general,  good  reports  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  Headstart  program. 
Most  of  the  criticism  I  have  heard  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  op¬ 
erated  by  the  school  systems. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  the  strong  lobby¬ 
ing  position  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  teacher  unions. 
There  is  an  enormous  vested  interest  in 
this  country  trying  to  get  the  Headstart 
program  away  from  the  OEO  and  to 
have  it  placed  in  the  school  boards.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  various  teacher  unions. 
But  we  must  recognize  it  for  what  it  is; 
namely,  a  lobbying  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  VISTA,  does  the  Governor  of 
a  State  presently  have  the  privilege  of 
vetoing  the  operations  of  VISTA? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How 
many  of  such  vetoes  have  occurred? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  am  speaking  off  the  cuff  here.  I  can 
get  the  information  for  the  Senator  by 
Monday  next.  Generally  speaking,  the 
VISTA  program,  I  know,  has  been  in 
trouble  in  West  Virginia.  But  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where 
there  has  been  any  trouble.  We  have 
been  proud  of  VISTA  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
VISTA  in  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  West  Virginia  take  action  to 
preclude  any  further  activities  by  VISTA 
in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Even 
though  VISTA  has  been  operating  in 
West  Virginia,  can  the  Governor,  at  some 
future  date,  veto  further  activities  of 
VISTA? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  can. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
Senator’s  subcommittee  hold  any  hear¬ 
ings  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  We  intend  to  do  so. 
What  happened  was  that  because  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems,  the  Senator’s  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Randolph]  who  is  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  I,  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  date  when  I  could  go  with 
him  to  West  Virginia.  We  set  three  dif¬ 
ferent  dates.  Something  came  up  each 
time.  It  certainly  was  not  his  fault.  I 


had  other  obligations.  We  fully  intend 
to  go  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that  the  hearings  had  been  announced 
and  that  the  dates  were  changed  from 
time  to  time.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
problems  were.  I  wish  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  had  conducted  hearings  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  will. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  it 
had  done  so  prior  to  the  discussion  on 
this  bill  because  we  have  had  problems 
with  VISTA  in  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  good  for  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  for  Congress,  to  know  just 
precisely  what  the  facts  are  regarding 
VISTA  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  conduct 
hearings  in  West  Virginia.  As  I  recall, 
I  think  I  wi'ote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  suggesting  that  hearings  be 
conducted  in  Beckley,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  my  home  county.  Also,  I 
believe,  in  Williamson  in  Mingo  County. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reason  we  did  not 
accept  the  invitation  was  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  colleague  [Mr.  Randolph]  had 
already  selected  Charleston  and  Prince¬ 
ton  in  West  Virginia.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Senator’s 
colleague  [Mr.  Randolph],  who  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself.  But  I  took  it 
from  him.  I  wanted  to  go  where  he 
wanted  us  to  go. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  needs  no 
defense,  but  I  say  again,  I  wish  that  the 
subcommittee  had  held  hearings  in  West 
Virginia  prior  to  debate  on  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  is  possibly  confusing  VISTA 
volunteers  with  the  Appalachian  volun¬ 
teers,  which  are  entirely  different  cases? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  may  not  be.  Yet,  I  do 
not  think  I  am.  I  know  about  the  latter 
cases  also,  and  their  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  any  event,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
VISTA  people  have  created  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  to  my  friend 
is  that  if  the  Governor  does  not  like  it, 
he  can  throw  them  out  at  any  time, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  810(b)  of 
the  present  act  which  reads  in  part: 

Volunteers — 

And  this  applies  to  VISTA — 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in 
any  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  I  hope  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  will  do  just  that. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  Hulett  C. 
Smith  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shriver  com¬ 
plaining  recently  about  the  activities  of 
VISTA  workers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  I 
suspected  that  the  Governor  could  refuse 
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consent  under  the  law.  However,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  him  what  to  do.  I  know  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  in  his  place. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  tell  my  Gover¬ 
nor  what  to  do,  either.  He  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  * 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend, 
almost  immediately,  to  terminate  my  re¬ 
marks  for  the  day.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  note  a  number  of  impres¬ 
sive  accomplishments  which  the  war  on 
poverty  has  achieved. 

First,  1,300,000  children  have  partic¬ 
ipated  in  Headstart  and  have  received 
its  educational,  medical,  and  nutritional 
benefits. 

Second,  nearly  70,000  men  and  women 
have  graduated  from  Job  Corps  centers. 
Seventy  percent  of  them  have  moved  di¬ 
rectly  from  graduation  into  jobs,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
A  good  many  others,  I  might  note,  went 
into  the  military  service. 

Third,  at  least  300,000  poor  people 
have  received  advice  and  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  legal  services  program. 

Fourth,  more  than  7,000  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  have  served  or  are  currently  serv¬ 
ing  at  least  a  year  in  rural  poverty  areas, 
urban  slums,  or  Indian  reservations,  or 
with  the  migrant  poor. 

Fifth,  30,000  poor  but  talented  high 
school  students  have  participated  in  the 
Upward  Bound  program  to  equip  them 
for  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  college. 

Sixth,  more  than  900,000  boys  and 
girls  from  16  to  21  have  received  full  time 
or  part  time  work-experience  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Seventh,  more  than  42,000  Americans 
have  received  rural  loans  for  farm  im¬ 
provements  and  small  income -produc¬ 
ing  enterprises. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  spe¬ 
cific  achievements  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
They  speak  of  specific  and  measurable 
gains.  There  are,  of  course,  other  gains 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  meas¬ 
ure,  I  shall  deal  with  them  in  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
place  to  stop  for  today.  I  have  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  bill,  the  work  done  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  bringing  it  before  us,  the  five 
major  conclusions  which  the  committee 
came  to.  I  have  discussed  in  some  depth 
the  problem  of  coordination. 

Frankly  I  am  not  too  sure  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  into  an  extended 
explanation  of  these  programs  before 
permitting  general  debate  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  amendments,  but  I  would  like 
to  do  two  things:  first,  to  outline  the 
various  programs  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  act;  and,  second,  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  floor  issues  which  will 
come  up  in  the  debate  next  week  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  minority  and  individual 
views. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  of  the 
Job  Corps.  That  is  title  IV  of  the  re¬ 
port,  and  title  I-A  of  the  bill. 

We  have  consolidated  into  title  I-B  all 
of  the  work  and  training  programs.  That 
is  title  V  of  the  report. 
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We  have  put  the  special  impact  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  the  brainchild  of  Sena¬ 
tors  Kennedy  and  Javits  of  New  York, 
into  title  I-D  of  the  bill.  It  is  title  VI 
of  the  report. 

Title  II  of  the  bill — title  VII  of  the 
report — contains  the  community  action 
program. 

The  rural  loan  program  is  title  111(a) 
of  the  bill  and  title  VIII  of  the  report. 

The  migrant  program  is  title  111(b)  of 
the  bill,  and  title  IX  of  the  report. 

The  small  business  part  of  the  bill  is 
title  IV  of  the  act  and  title  X  of  the 
report. 

The  day  care  part  of  the  bill  is  title 
V (B)  of  the  act  and  title  XI  of  the 
report. 

The  public  assistance  and  training  in¬ 
come  section  is  title  XII  of  the  report. 

VISTA  is  title  XIII  of  the  report. 

The  emergency  employment  program 
is  title  XIV  of  the  report. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  titles  in 
the  report,  which  I  strongly  commend 
to  Senators  who  are  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  mastery  of  this  complex  bill, 
each  of  the  titles  is  divided  into  a  find¬ 
ing  which,  generally  speaking,  describes 
the  program  and  what  the  committee 
thinks  about  it,  and  then  the  legisla¬ 
tive  recommendation. 

I  would  not  expect  Senators  to  wade 
every  bit  of  the  way  through  this  entire 
report,  but  nevertheless  a  reading  of  the 
full  report  will  provide  a  far  better  pic¬ 
ture  than  I  can  in  a  floor  speech  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Record  of  the  various  com¬ 
plex  issues  with  which  we  will  be 
confronted. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  summarize, 
in  conclusion  today,  the  floor  issues 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  come  before 
the  Senate  in  a  rather  extensive  debate. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  spin¬ 
off  or  transfer  of  programs  from  OEO  to 
other  agencies.  There  might  be  an  effort 
“to  transfer  the  Job  Corps — an  effort 
made  unsuccessfully  last  year. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  an  effort  to 
transfer  Headstart  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Follow  Through  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  Upward  Bound  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

In  each  case  the  committee  considered 
the  suggestions  and  rejected  them. 

That  would  be  the  position  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  second  category  of  issues  would 
have  to  do  with  funding.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  bill  provides  a  2-year  authori¬ 
zation  but  does  not  state  a  figure  for  the 
second  year,  slightly  increases  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  recommended  budget  for 
the  antipoverty  programs  and  contains 
a  separate  2-year,  $2.8  billion  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  justify  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  in  these  regards, 
and  I  feel  the  committee’s  position  is 
unquestionably  justified. 

There  may  be  an  effort  to  earmark 
funds  for  Headstart  instead  of  permitting 
the  local  community  action  agencies  to 
have  far  greater  flexibility  as  to  how  they 
desire  to  spend  the  funds  at  the  local 
level.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
this  effort  to  earmark  puts  the  strong 
Federal  hand  into  the  administration  of 
programs  at  the  local  level.  This  is  an 


unwise  move.  We  think  greater  local  flex¬ 
ibility  is  highly  desirable.  To  sit  here  and 
tell  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Newark,  N.J., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  anywhere  else  how 
much  they  should  spend  for  each  one 
of  these  programs  is  unwise. 

A  highly  controversial  area,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  has  to  do  with  the 
Governor’s  veto.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  I  have  already 
had  a  discussion  on  that  point,  but  it 
applies  to  areas  far  wider  than  VISTA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  I  interrupt  the  Senator  again 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  Director  of  OEO  indicated,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Governor’s  letter,  that  a 
number  of  VISTA  workers  were  being 
withdrawn.  However,  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  would  not  have  been  withdrawn 
anyhow,  because  summer  had  ended. 
Moreover,  I  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  it  is  my  intention  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  all  VISTA  personnel. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  them  may  have 
had  good  intentions.  But  so  far  as  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  in  West  Virginia  is 
concerned,  I  think  our  people  have  been 
quite  disturbed  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
operation  of  the  VISTA  program  there..* 

I  have  a  good  impression  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  as  it  has  been  op¬ 
erated  in  my  State.  I  think  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  been  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  program  and  with 
some  of  the  community  action  programs. 

Although  the  subcommittee  has  not 
been  able  to  go  to  my  State  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings,  which  I  think  would  have  been 
highly  beneficial  at  this  point,  I  hope 
that  it  still  will  go.  I  hope  it  will  conduct 
hearings  in  the  communities  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
communities  where  the  subcommittee 
may  wish  to  hold  hearings.  But  I  would 
hope  to  speak  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  suggest  to  him  certain 
communities  and  certain  persons  within 
those  communities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  happy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  with  the  Senator.  I  feel  certain 
that  he  would  agree  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  should  be  brought 
in  on  these  discussions,  since  he  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Some  other  issues  may  be 
raised  concerning  the  Job  Corps.  There 
may  also  be  other  issues  concerning  the 
community  action  program,  which  is  not 
uncontroversial.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
discussion  of  these  problems  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  wit¬ 
ness  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  subcommittee  had  2  days  of  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  community  action  program 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  also 
had  a  special  staff  assistant  make  a 
study,  in  some  depth,  of  the  workings  of 
this  program.  Say  what  one  will,  in  my 
opinion  it  was  working  pretty  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  for  today  to  outline  the  general 
course  the  debate  will  take.  It  may  be 


necessary  for  me,  on  Monday,  to  return 
to  this  subject  in  order  to  make  a  more 
detailed  statement  in  some  depth,  and  I 
reserve  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council,  in  its  recent  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  York,  urged  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  support  the  bill 
amending  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  council 
also  commented  on  the  war  on  poverty 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

Since  the  arguments  made  by  the 
AFL-CIO  are  well  worthy  of  our  con¬ 
sideration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Antipoverty  Legislation,  New 

York,  N.Y.,  September,  12,  1967 

We  must  bring  the  millions  living  under 
conditions  of  privation  and  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

The  war  on  poverty  being  carried  on  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  this  direction.  It  was  intended 
and  to  a  large  degree  has  been  successful  in 
involving  the  poor  in  such  communtiy  action 
programs  as  Head  Start,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  legal  services,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  a  host  of  other  programs. 

The  war  on  poverty  under  the  OEO  is  not 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning.  As  such, 
it  deserves  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Congress;  it 
deserves  more  adequate  funding  so  that  it 
can  expand  its  various  programs;  it  deserves 
to  be  retained  as  an  entity  as  the  central 
anti-poverty  agency  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  OEO’s  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
results  of  this  study  have  largely  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  bill  amending  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  endorses  it  and  urges  that  it  be 
adopted  without  amendment. 

The  present  bill  closely  follows  the  original 
Act  in  concept  and  language.  However,  it 
does  make  some  changes  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  strengthening  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  90  percent  Federal — 10  percent  local 
funding  ratio;  it  provides  for  a  two-year 
authorization  period  instead  of  the  current 
one-year  period:  it  continues  the  local  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  as  the  spearhead  of 
the  local  war  on  poverty  and  permits  greater 
flexibility  in  their  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion,;  and  it  provides  for  continuation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  the  In-and-Out-of-School  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Nelson  Amend¬ 
ment  (Operation  Mainstream),  the  Scheuer 
Amendment  (New  Careers)  and  the  Concen¬ 
trated  Employment  Program. 

An  important  innovation  in  this  bill  is  a 
new  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
which  provides  for  a  major  employment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  would  provide  jobs  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  in  the  slum 
areas  in  such  fields  as  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare  recreation  and  also  in 
municipal  and  neighborhood  improvement, 
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maintenance,  reconstruction  and  beautifi¬ 
cation  projects.  The  program  is  intended  to 
provide  meaningful  jobs  and  socially-pro- 
ductive  employment. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
billion  dollars  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  creation  of  an  estimated  200,000  jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  called  for  a  massive  job 
creation  program  in  its  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  last  March.  While  we  believe 
that  at  least  one  million  jobs  are  needed 
annually,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
as  part  of  the  omnibus  OEO  bill,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  first  step.  We  strongly  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  approve  it. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  is  scheduled  to  begin  marking  up  the 
anti-poverty  bill  this  week. 

One  proposal  before  the  Committee  would 
provide  a  direct  25%  wage  subsidy  to  pri¬ 
vate,  profit-making  companies  employing  un¬ 
skilled  youth.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes 
such  a  wage  subsidy  as  an  ill-advised  incen¬ 
tive  for  short-term,  substandard  jobs  when 
the  emphasis  should  properly  be  placed  on 
the  training  necessary  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  of  young  people  as  gainful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  work  force. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  partisan  effort.  It  is  and,  in  fact,  should 
be  above  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  war  from 
which  there  must  be  no  retreat  and  the 
AFL-CIO  intends  to  push  steadfastly  on  to 
victory  over  poverty. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  24,  1967,  Mr.  Walter  Richter, 
^director  of  the  Southwest  Regional  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  addressed  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  Lions  Club  on  the  questions 
which  have  recently  arisen  across  the 
country  about  the  effective  operation  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  intelligent  arfc 
encouraging  speech  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  work 
in  Texas.  A  clear  and  fortright  statement 
of  the  needs  of  our  country  which  this 
program  meets,  the  speech  presents 
clearly  all  the  aspects  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  its  appeal  for  all  the  different 
political  persuasions  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Richter  concludes  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  liberal  and  conservative,  and 
Christian,  and  that  “it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  all  of  America  if  it  is  not  con¬ 
tinued.”  He  further  notes: 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  identified  with  a  program  that  has  a 
deep  commitment  to  fight  ignorance,  intol¬ 
erance,  injustice,  and — I  believe  worst  of 
all — indifference. 


Should  the  War  on  Poverty  Be  Continued? 
(Address  before  the  Lions  Club  of  Austin, 

Tex.,  by  Walter  Richter,  director.  South¬ 
west  Region  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  August  24,  1967) 

The  grapevine  has  it  that  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  this  Congress  will  kill  the  poverty 
program  or  at  least  substantially  mutilate  it. 
A  few  months  ago,  prior  to  the  spate  of  riots 
in  a  couple  dozen  of  our  major  cities,  the 
picture  looked  different.  Volumes  of  testi¬ 
mony  had  been  produced  in  Senate  and 
House  subcommittee  hearings,  most  of  it  pos¬ 
itive,  including  endorsements  from  almost 
every  organization  you  can  mention  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  the  AFL- 
CIO.  On  the  sidelines,  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  provided  a 
resounding  endorsement  of  the  anti-poverty 
campaign.  So  did  governors,  mayors,  social 
workers,  housewives,  butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick  makers. 

There  was  also  dissent,  of  course,  but  the 
tide  was  definitely  moving  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  OEO  and  the  program.  All 
of  this  was  bolstered  by  a  recent  Harris  poll 
which  concluded  that  60%  of  the  American 
people  wanted  the  poverty  program  contin¬ 
ued  at  the  present  level  or  enlarged. 

Then  came  the  riots  and  reaction.  Now 
the  legislation  is  in  trouble. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  my  personal  assessment  of 
this  state  of  affairs  and  the  implication  for 
this  community  and,  in  fact,  for  America. 
m -  First,  I  should  like  to  review  some  of  the 
considerations  which  properly  were  a  part  of 
the  judgments  that  led  to  the  formal  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  poverty  by  President  John¬ 
son  and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Questions 
that  were  properly  and  logically  asked  in¬ 
cluded  these:  “Is  poverty  real  in  America?  If 
so,  is  it  really  damaging  our  society?  Are  the 
poor  salvageable  and  worth  worrying  with? 
If  so,  how  do  we  go  about  it?  Is  this  a  proper 
concern  of  the  federal  government?” 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  at 
length  on  these  questions  but,  briefly  stated, 
these  were  and  are  the  conclusions: 

Is  poverty  real  in  America?  The  answer  is 
definitely  yes.  Using  the  arbitrary  poverty- 
level  measure  of  a  $3,000  annual  4-member 
family  income,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
United  States  had  some  34  million  such 
people  in  1964.  (A  recent  estimate  indicates 
that  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  36  million.) 

Whatever  the  measuring  device  we  use,  the 
fact  is  inescapable  that  America  has  far  too 
many  citizens  who  are  receiving  insufficient 
and  inadequate  diets,  medical  and  dental 
attention,  housing,  and  other  commonplace 
benefits  of  this  affluent  society.  Few  evidences 
of  poverty  are  visable  from  main  street  or 
along  the  paths  we  normally  travel  in  our 
daily  routines,  but  they  are  there  and  can  be 
shown  to  any  doubter  willing  to  seek  them 
out. 

Well  then,  the  next  question  is — is  poverty 
really  damaging  and  costly  to  our  society? 
The.  answer  is  again  clearly  yes.  America 
spent  some  $30  billion  on  crime  last  year— 
and  only  the  naive  would  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  criminal  activity  relates  to  slum  en¬ 
vironments  and  poverty.  Disease  breeds  in 
the  slum  areas  far  out  of  proportion  to 
other  parts  of  a  city,  and  its  overall  cost 
defies  measure  but  is  obviously  enormous. 
Welfare  costs,  which  the  War  on  Poverty 
seeks  to  reduce,  are  a  direct  price  we  pay  for 
poverty. 

Our  society  suffers  in  many  ways  from  the 
loss  of  productivity  by  the  legions  of  un¬ 
employed  and  underemployed  who  cannot 
qualify  for  decent  jobs  which  are  available 
but  which  require  special  training  and  skills. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  business¬ 
man  with  a  cash  register  business  has  the 


most  to  lose  from  poverty  in  dollars  and 
cents.  For  every  $100  per  year  increase  in 
the  income  of  the  poor  in  America  (and  you 
can  depend  on  their  spending  every  penny) , 
our  economy  would  be  fattened  by  $3  bil¬ 
lion — which,  my  economist  friends  who  know 
about  multiplier  formulas  tell  me,  would 
turn  over  five  times. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
price — which  is  human  misery  and  unhap¬ 
piness,  a  cancer  in  any  society.  In  these  are 
rooted  the  breeding  grounds  for  hatred  and 
discontent  which  find  expression  in  all  types 
of  overt,  devious,  and  dangerous  manifesta¬ 
tions,  including  physical  violence. 

So  we  concede  that  poverty  is  costly,  very 
costly,  in  many  ways.  The  next  logical  ques¬ 
tion  is:  can  the  poor  be  helped  or  are  they 
intrinsically  worthless.  A  Gallup  poll  in  1965 
indicated  that  55%  of  all  Americans  believe 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  our  people 
has  been  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  public  support  for  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  Certainly  they  have  been  quick  to 
accept  and  even  applaud  any  and  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  failure. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  validity  of  this 
generalization  about  the  poor  as  an  excuse 
to  accept  poverty  as  a  way  of  life  for  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  our  people  and  as  a  necessary 
evil  in  our  society. 

About  40%  of  the  poor  are  children.  They 
can  hardly  be  written  off  as  undeserving  of 
our  sympathetic  attention.  In  fact,  now 
while  their  work  habits  and  attitudes  are 
being  formed  is  obviously  the  best  time  to 
try  to  achieve  positive  response  to  direction 
and  training. 

About  one-third  are  the  elderly  who,  what¬ 
ever  their  past  work  experience,  have  their 
productivity  pretty  much  behind  them.  Many 
of  them  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  but 
now  have  to  cope  with  reduced  physical  ca¬ 
pabilities,  increased  vulnerability  to  disease, 
and  an  employment  rationale  which  cruelly 
penalizes  workers  on  the  basis  of  age,  start¬ 
ing  as  early  as  age  45. 

Countless  numbers  are  widows  and  di¬ 
vorcees  with  children,  with  debts,  and  with¬ 
out  sufficient  skills  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Roughly  half  of  the  adults  among  the 
poor  are  not  unemployed  at  all — witness,  for 
example  the  tens  of  thousands  of  migrants 
who  live  in  the  Texas  Valley.  They  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  being  lazy — and  yet  they  are 
in  poverty  because  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
occupational  skills. 

Even  the  assumption  of  the  worthlessness 
of  people  on  welfare  which  most  of  us  in¬ 
dulge  in  can  be  effectively  challenged.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  who 
are  on  welfare  rvealed  that  only  50,000  males 
have  anything  like  the  capability  of  getting 
off  the  rolls  through  job  training  that  could 
make  them  self-sufficient. 

Who  then  is  on  welfare?  2.1  million  are 
65  or  older,  average  age  72;  700,000  are  either 
blind  or  severely  handicapped;  3.5  million 
are  children  whose  parents  cannot  support 
them;  the  remaining  one  million  are  the 
parents  of  these  children;  about  900,000 
mothers  and  150,000  fathers.  Two  thirds  of 
the  150,000  fathers  on  welfare  are  incapaci¬ 
tated,  leaving  50,000  capable  of  receiving 
training.  The  OEO,  incidentally,  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  specifically  designed  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  to  such  as  these,  and  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

What  I’m  saying  is  that  any  American  who 
assumes  his  poverty-stricken  brother  is 
deserving  of  his  fate  and  could  improve  his 
lot  if  he  only  had  the  gumption  is  making  a 
dangerous  generalization  from  too  small  a 
sample  of  truly  worthless  indigents.  These 
creatures  do  exist,  and  since  lack  of  motiva¬ 
tion  is  a  symptom  of  poverty  I’m  not  sure 


I  commend  Mr.  Richter  on  this  out¬ 
standing  presentation  of  the  actual 
workings  and  purpose  of  OEO,  and  on 
his  thoughtful  service  as  director  of  their 
Southwest  Regional  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  “Should  the  War  on  Poverty  Be 
Continued?”  a  speech  by  Walter  Richter, 
of  Texas,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


AUSTIN  LIONS  CLUB  RECEIVES  PER¬ 
SUASIVE  ADDRESS  ON  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  PROM  SOUTHWEST  RE¬ 
GIONAL  DIRECTOR  WALTER 
RICHTER 
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that  we  should  give  up  on  them.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  to 
a  critical  public  and  concentrate  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deprived  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  earnestly  and  sincerely  welcome  a 
chance  to  help  themselves.  Maybe  we  can 
get  to  the  others  later. 

I  hope  at  this  point  you  agree  with  me 
that  poverty  in  America  is  real,  that  it  is 
costly  to  our  society,  and  that  to  assume 
that  poor  people  are  beyond  salvage  is  to  beg 
our  responsibility.  If  so,  then  we  are  now 
at  the  point  that  Congress  was  when  it 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  which  presumed  to  suggest  that  Amer¬ 
icans  were  strong  enough,  rich  enough,  re¬ 
sourceful  enough,  and  wise  enough  to  make 
a  manly  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  from  the 
environs  of  this  great  country. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  John¬ 
son  declared,  “In  a  land  of  wealth,  families 
must  not  live  in  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land 
rich  in  harvest,  children  must  not  go  hun¬ 
gry.  In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neigh¬ 
bors  must  not  suffer  and  die  unattended.” 

In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Con¬ 
gress  made  a  historic  declaration  of  national 
policy.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  “to  eliminate  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  this  Nation.” 

Pursuant  to  this  national  policy  commit¬ 
ment,  the  fundamental  goals  of  the  OEO 
are  simple  but  most  important  in  terms  of 
national  objectives.  As  defined  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  itself,  those  goals  are 
to  open  up  to  every  Individual  in  this  na¬ 
tion:  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training;  the  opportunity  to  work;  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

This  noble  statement  of  mission — with  the 
accent  on  opportunity — is  certainly  in  the 
American  tradition  and  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
cried.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who  ques¬ 
tion  the  involvement  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  undertaking.  I  can  only  respond 
that  the  stakes  for  our  society  are  sufficiently 
high  that  we  can  defend  federal  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  same  basis  as  we  support  our  de¬ 
fense  establishment,  interstate  roads,  and 
the  postal  service.  Moreover,  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  anti-poverty  legislation  is  to 
support  and  encourage  local  communities  in 
establishing,  expanding,  and  properly  utiliz¬ 
ing  local  (and  other)  resources  through  the 
use  of  local  initiative  and  local  community 
action. 

Other  interesting  new  dimensions  of  the 
anti-poverty  campaign  rationale  include  a 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  removing  the 
causes  of  poverty  rather  than  treating  the 
symptoms;  the  establishment  of  a  broad- 
based  independent  but  responsible  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  widely  representative  of 
all  elements  and  segments  of  a  given  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  “maximum  feasible”  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  poor  themselves. 

Emphasis  has  been  on  communication — 
especially  on  the  development  of  important 
dialogues,  between  the  poor  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  so-called  power  system  and 
between  the  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  have  resources  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

There  has  ensued  a  great  ferment  of  ideas, 
and  one  might  even  say  with  some  authority 
that  among  the  War  on  Poverty’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments  are  side  effects 
on  established  educational,  training,  and 
people-serving  institutions. 

The  next  part  of  my  comments  I  shall  omit 
because  of  lack  of  time.  This  would  be  a  rec¬ 
itation  of  specific  impressive  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  War  on  Poverty  effort — despite 
many  difficulties  which  you  might  correctly 
assume  would  be  encountered  in  such  a  mas¬ 
sive.  complex  and  exceedingly  difficult  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  record  is  there  and  I  believe 
any  objective  observer  examining  it  will  find 
it  over-all  indeed  quite  impressive. 


I  want  to  share  with  you  briefly  my  con¬ 
cern  about  the  anti  anti-poverty  campaign 
sentiment  of  today — a  public  attitude  which 
seems  to  me  to  border  on  hysteria.  I  see  the 
nobility  of  the  mission  being  obscured  by 
side  issues  and  allegations  which  are  either 
not  germane  or  of  little  actual  consequence. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

An  OEO  employee  makes  a  questionable 
judgment  about  the  purchase  of  some  gun 
sights.  One  single  employee — a  respected  man 
in  the  community.  The  incident  made  head¬ 
lines — some  of  the  banner  variety- — -across 
the  country  and  has  triggered  a  congressional 
investigation,  no  less.  The  entire  poverty 
program  is  discredited. 

OEO  establishes  a  summer  work  program 
to  ease  tensions.  Some  OEO  officials  have  the 
notion  that  the  program  might  reach  and 
rehabilitate  some  of  the  chronic  trouble  mak¬ 
ers  by  employing  a  few  youths  with  minor 
police  records.  More  headlines.  Reaction: 
let’s  kill  OEO. 

OEO  funds  a  program  in  which  one  of  the 
educational  components  is  aborted  by  a  staff 
person  to  teach  very  young  pupils  what 
might  correctly  be  termed  as  “hate”  mate¬ 
rials.  The  scheme  was  discovered  before  any 
funds  were  expended.  More  headlines.  OEO 
is  an  evil  thing. 

A  community  submits  an  application  for 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  poor  free  of  charge.  OEO  has 
received  many  such  applications  and  has 
rejected  them  all.  But  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  and  reprint  from  coast  to  coast  a  story 
that  OEO  is  putting  the  government  into 
competition  with  the  privately-owned 
journals.  Headlines.  Not  many  retractions. 
Damn  OEO! 

Thirteen  OEO  employees  are  among  more 
than  12,000  people  arrested  in  27  cities  ex¬ 
periencing  riots  this  summer.  While  the 
record  of  OEO  efforts  to  help  prevent  or  cool 
down  potential  tension-filled  situations  is  a 
thing  of  joy,  the  headlines  stress  OEO  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  riots,  OEO  gotta  go,  go,  go. 

If  you  wish  to  play  this  game  further, 
search  your  memory  for  the  negative  things 
you  have  heard  or  read  about  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Job  Corps  boys  in  trouble  (they 
get  in  less  trouble  than  all  youth  that  age); 
the  mayor’s  son  shows  up  on  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  (it  happened  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  before  better  controls  were  estab¬ 
lished  but  the  stories  go  on  and  on) . 

Then  there  are  such  as  these : 

A  mother  of  a  poverty  kid  in  a  summer 
camp  complaining  because  the  food  isn’t 
good  enough. 

A  Community  Action  program  personnel 
committee  hiring  a  guy  for  political  reasons 
when  obviously  there  are  better  qualified 
candidates. 

A  minority  group  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  staffing  of  a  neighborhood 
center. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  And  you,  I’m  sure, 
could  contribute  a  few  choice  items  yourself. 

The  significant  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
it  is  my  Judgment  that  99%  of  the  dis¬ 
enchantment  with  the  OEO  stems  from  de¬ 
ficiencies  not  of  the  program  but  of  individ¬ 
ual  humans — usually  in  the  form  of  personal 
transgression,  immorality,  or  ineptness  at 
the  local  level. 

One  of  OEO’s  strengths — its  dedication  to 
local  control  and  local  initiative — becomes 
a  serious  weakness  and  could  be  its  undoing. 
Already  the  local  autonomy  has  been  eroded 
by  the  earmarking  process  and  by  other 
forced  priority  judgments  for  local  projects. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  for  an  instant  that 
this  operation  has  been  free  of  mistakes  at 
all  levels.  It  hasn’t.  I  can  tell  you,  however, 
that  we’re  working  hard  at  building  quality 
into  every  phase  of  the  program  and  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  has  been  made  opera¬ 
tionally.  Seems  I  recall  a  part  of  an  old 
gentleman’s  prayer  in  which  he  observed: 
"I  ain’t  what  I  ought  to  be.  I  ain’t  what  I 
want  to  be.  I  ain’t  what  I’m  gonna  be.  But 
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thank  God,  I  ain’t  what  I  wuz!”  That's 
OEO! 

My  plea  to  Congress,  to  use  an  earthy  ex¬ 
pression,  is  simply  this:  please  don't  burn 
down  the  house  to  kill  the  cockroaches.  The 
poverty  program  is  too  right,  too  necessary, 
and  the  stakes  too  high  to  scuttle  it  for 
reasons  which  in  the  final  analysis  are  su¬ 
perficial. 

To  eliminate  the  OEO  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  criticisms  and  charges  floating  around 
this  summer  would  be  like  abolishing  bank¬ 
ing  because  a  teller  got  off  with  some  cash 
or  closing  our  public  schools  because  a 
teacher  was  discovered  at  a  pot  party.  It’s 
almost  like  denying  Christianity  because  a 
preacher  takes  a  shine  to  the  organist. 

OEO  in  my  book  is  Christianity  in  practice 
because  it  decries  evil  and  supports  the  in¬ 
nate  nobility  of  the  individual  person.  OEO 
is  liberal  because  it  seeks  change  where, 
heaven  knows,  we  need  change.  OEO  is  con¬ 
servative  because  its  operational  emphasis  is 
on  self-help,  on  local  initiative  and  on  hon¬ 
est  effort. 

Should  the  War  on  Poverty  be  continued? 

I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
for  all  of  America  if  it  is  not  continued. 
Can  we  afford  it  financially?  The  OEO  costs 
per  year  about  what  the  war  in  Vietnam 
costs  in  a  month.  And  unlike  in  that  war, 
this  expenditure  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
money  invested  with  a  guranteed  return. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  testify  that  I  have  * 
never  been  so  excited  or  so  challenged  by  % 
an  assignment. 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  identified  with  a  program  that  has  a 
deep  commitment  to  fight  ignorance,  in¬ 
tolerance,  injustice,  and — I  believe  worst  of 
all — indifference.  You  know  Dante  wrote 
that  “the  hottest  places  in  Hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
maintain  their  neutrality.”  You  better  be¬ 
lieve  that  we’re  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
in  this  country  right  now.  And  if  too  many 
of  us  respond  by  maintaining  a  posture  of 
neutrality  and  indifference,  we  may  not  only 
go  to  Hell — we  may  go  a  bit  sooner  than  we 
expected. 


\  VIETNAM 

IVfr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  \bef  ore  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  our  distinguished  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  asked  the  Hanoi  government  for 
assurance  that  if  our  Government  would 
cease  bombing  in  the  north,  the  Hanoi 
government,  would  begin  negotiations  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  Ambassador  suggested  two  pos¬ 
sible  means  by.,  which  talks  could  be  in¬ 
itiated.  The  Geneva  Conference  could  be 
convened,  or  therp  could  be  private  talks 
leading  to  a  political  settlement  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  He  further  sjiid  that  once  peace 
had  been  achieved, \  the  United  States 
would  undertake  a  major  commitment  to 
the  development  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  applaud  this  conciliatory  address  by 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  that  it  represents  a  forward  step 
on  the  part  of  our  Goverrrpient  toward 
bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  Harxpi  govern¬ 
ment  will  accede  to  the  request,  and  af¬ 
firm  its  willingness  to  negotiate  upon 
cessation  of  bombing  of  the  nortfu 

Mr.  President,  also  yesterday*  the 
President  of  the  United  StatesN  was 
asked  whether  our  commitment  in  Viet¬ 
nam  was  worth  the  loss  in  lives  and  ma¬ 
teriel  that  we  have  endured  there,  in 
essence,  the  President  said  that  in  hia 
opinion  it  was. 
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would  support  his  assessment.  This 
certainly  is  no  time  for  second  guessing 
as  to 'whether  our  commitment  is  worthy. 
Questions  of  this  sort  are  no  consolida¬ 
tion  to  the  more  than  100,000  casualties 
that  we  iiave  suffered  there,  nor  to  the 
mothers  arid  widows  of  our  more  than 
13,000  servicemen  whose  lives  have  been 
lost  in  Vietnam,  nor  to  the  American 
people,  who  havls  spent  billions  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  iirsthat  far-off  Southeast 
Asian  land. 

Our  Government  Has  steadfastly  said 
that  we  are  in  Vietnani  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
an  opportunity  to  choosev  their  form  of 
government  in  freedom  and  in  security. 
We  are  also  there  because  Nve  wish  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Comrajmist  re¬ 
gimes  by  force  and  by  terror. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
both  of  those  objectives  are  worthyv  The 
more  than  13,000  men  who  have  Nost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  have  not  died\n 
vain,  nor  have  the  100,000  other  casual 
ties  been  injured  in  vain.  We  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  spread  of  an  unpopular  re¬ 
gime  by  force  and  by  terror. 

But  the  other  purpose  for  being  in 
Vietnam — namely,  that  of  permitting  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government — is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  to  us  today  and  even  though  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  Hanoi  govern¬ 
ment  will  give  us  an  assurance,  so  that 
negotiations  for  peace  can  begin,  never¬ 
theless,  we  cannot  count  on  them  to  do 
so.  We  are  still  at  war,  and  we  must  take 
those  steps,  militarily,  and  politically, 
which  will  begin  to  move  us  toward  an 
honorable  and  final  conclusion. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
political  purpose  for  which  we  are  in 
Vietnam  to  some  degree  has  already 
been  realized.  The  elections  in  Vietnam 
are  history.  A  government  has  been 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  criticisms  of  that  election — 
some  of  them  very  valid  criticisms.  But 
there  have  been  valid  criticisms  of  some 
of  our  elections  here  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  cannot  expect  a  nation 
of  people  who  have  never  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government,  who  have  had  little  or  n< 
exposure  to  real  democracy,  to  carry 
a  perfect  election.  I,  too,  have  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  many  of  the  things  that  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam/  elec¬ 
tions.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  censorship  of  the  press  ir/Vietnam 
by  the  government,  and  that/the  candi¬ 
dates  were  not  always  permitted  to  cam¬ 
paign  according  to  the  rales  that  had 
been  adopted.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
military  ticket  itself  frequently  violated 
the  established  rules /of  procedure.  And 
am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  fact  that 
the  government  b/s  seen  fit  to  arrest  a 
number  of  its  political  opponents  since 
the  elections.  / 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  election  has 
been  described  by  persons  who  were  on 
the  scene^as  being  as  fair  and  as  im¬ 
partial  a*i  election  as  could  be  expected 
under  /he  circumstances.  Some  have 
g0n^/°  ^ar  as  k°  say  that  it  was  as  fair 
as  a^y  election  held  in  the  United  States 
?i/^m?r,lca'  Though  I  do  not  believe 
v*at,  at  least  there  is  evidence  that  the 


election,  to  a  large  degree,  was  fairly 
and  freely  conducted.  A  variety  of 
opinions  were  aired,  some  surprising  re¬ 
sults  were  achieved.  And  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  South  Vietnam  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  again. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  people 
voted,  which  is  important  and  extremely 
significant.  And,  though  the  present 
government  received  only  34.8  percent  of 
the  votes,  nevertheless  it  does  reflect  the 
first  time  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  had  a  say  in  the  choice  of  a  national 
government. 

We  could  have  hoped  for  better.  We 
could  have  hoped  that  there  would  have 
been  a  civilian  government  elected,  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  identified  with  the 
military  junta.  We  could  perhaps  have 
hoped  that  there  would  have  been  wider 
representation  of  other  groups.  Of  the 
six  tickets  that  were  elected,  three  of 
them  were  Catholic.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  occurred  in  a  country  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  90  percent, 
are  Buddhists. 

These  things  can  be  corrected,  how¬ 
ever.  The  government  can  appoint 
BuHdhists  to  administrative  offit 
especially  cabinet  positions,  in  the  p4w 
government. 

Thereds  still  an  election  to  be  h/d,  on 
October  22,  for  the  lower  house.  .And  the 
wrongs  tnsrt  were  perpetrated  in  the 
Senate  election  can  be  righted  We  must 
not  ignore  thedmpo rtanc e  or  the  election 
to  be  held  on  October  22.  jZney  must  not 
be  open  to  criticis 

I  am  hopeful  that  censorship  of  the 
press,  which  was  removed  for  a  time,  and 
now  seems  to  have yo&en  reimposed,  will 
be  lifted  permanently\Freedom  of  the 
press  indeed  any  freeoem,  cannot  be 
intermittent.  1/  must  be\:onstant  and 
continuous. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  ptacedure  of 
arresting  /political  opponents  >will  also 
stop  and/that  this  government  >will  in¬ 
stead  bggin  to  invite  these  formerSpppo- 
nents/oo  form  a  truly  national,  coalition 
government. 

plurality  government  such  as  we  nc 
tve  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  unusuaf\ 
re  have  had  plurality  Presidents  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  After  World 
War  II,  the  French  and  German  govern¬ 
ments  were  plurality  governments,  and 
they  did  well. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  begin  to  form  this  coali¬ 
tion,  and  to  unite  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  behind  its  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  much  must  be  done  by 
this  government.  They  are  constantly 
getting  advice  from  us,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  coninually  let  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Government  know  what  we 
think,  because  we  do  have  a  very  grave 
commitment  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  promised  land  reform.  And  if  they 
are  to  ever  win  over  the,  peasants  in 
Vietnam,  or  win  the  war,  they  must  get 
on  with  land  reform. 

However,  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
most  is  that  it  still  appears  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  its 
people  have  not  made  a  total  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  war. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  our  war.  Viet; 
nam  is  not  our  country.  We  are  sene 
Americans  to  die  there,  and  they  Are 
dying  and  being  injured  there  daily/ 

I  think  that  certainly  the  South'  Viet¬ 
namese  should  begin  to  assurpe  more 
responsibility  for  this  war. 

The  government  has  now  b/en  elected. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that/they  should 
begin  to  increase  their  ar/is  of  respon¬ 
sibility  both  in  the  field/of  combat  and 
in  economic  and  political  matters.  And 
as  they  begin  to  increase  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  it  would  s/em  to  me  that  we 
could  begin  to  decrease  our  responsibility 
and  our  commirtnent  of  manpower  and 
materiel  to  Sovfth  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  should  forthwith  institute 
an  effective  program  for  military  con- 
scrip  tion/They  are  still  only  taking  men 
who  ane  20  years  of  age.  Let  us  compare 
this  With  North  Vietnam. 

It/ North  Vietnam,  every  able-bodied 
mam  is  fighting  in  the  armed  forces.  In 
orth  Vietnam  young  women  are  per¬ 
forming  military  duty.  In  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  older  men  and  women  are  carrying 
600  pounds  of  supplies  on  bicycles  and 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  assist  their 
government  in  its  efforts. 

Surely  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
their  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
they  too  should  make  an  all-out  com¬ 
mitment,  and  that  they  should  begin  to 
take  on  more  and  more  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  their  war,  and  it  must  always 
be  considered  their  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  Government  should  send  one  more 
soldier  or  one  more  marine  to  fight  and 
to  die  in  Vietnam  until  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Government  begins  to  stand  up 
to  its  responsibility  and  utilize  its  man¬ 
power  to  successfully  conclude  that  war. 

I  know  that  they  will  have  problems. 
I  know  that  they  have  been  plagued  with 
corruption  in  the  military.  I  know  that 
their  officers  have  not  had  the  best  train¬ 
ing  and  that  their  salaries  are  very  low. 
And  I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  here 
tonight  to  be  construed  as  not  living  up 
,to  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  job  is  finished. 
Ahd  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  get 
outVf  Vietnam  until  we  finish  ohr  job. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  eff  the  South  Vietnamese  should 
be  increasing  constantly  so  that  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  decrease  constantly. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do\nore  to  urge  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Government  to  move  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that 
it  should  be  done\ 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  resident,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yiHld  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  rvom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presid«jt,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  been  making  a  very,  great  con¬ 
tribution.  His  general  thesis  isWe  which 
I  myself  have  felt  for  a  long  ©fine  was 
very  close  to  the  truth  concerning  Viet¬ 
nam. 

As  he  did,  I,  too,  visited  Vietnam  'ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  in  May.  I  came  back  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  commitment  we  hac 
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SENATE 

1.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Passed,  7b-3,  with  amendments  H.  R.  11722,  the  iHli- 
iry  construction  authorization  bill.  Conferees  were  appointed.  House 
'conferees  have  not  been  appointed.  This  bill  includes  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  payment  on  the  debt  to  CCC  for  foreign  currencies  used  in' 
prior  years  by  the  Defense  Dept,  for  foreign  military  family  housing,  pp. 
S13560,  13565-9 


2.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  pp.  S13558-6b,  S13576-91 


\ 


\  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  a  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  xiiich  includes  a  program 


relating  to  rural  poverty,  pp.  S135U8-51 


A 


3.  GRAIN. \  Sen.  McCarthy  urged  the  enactment  of  his  bill  S.  2233,  to  establish  a 


grain  reserve  program,  and  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary  Freeman  in  support 


of  this  measure,  pp.  S13571-2 


U.  SPENDING.  Sen.  Proxmire  continued  his  criticism  of;  the  benefit-cosi/ ratio  used 
in  determining  the  economic  feasibility  of  public  works  projects  /wid  inserted 
testimony  on  ^Interest  Rate  Guidelines  for  Federal  Decisionmaking •"  pp..'  S135U3- 

5 


5.  ECONOMY  1  TAXATION Sen,  Proxmire  disagreed  x-;ith  the  proposed  tax  increase  and 
urged  a  cut  in  federal  spending.  He  inserted  several  articles  in  support  of 
his  position,  pp.  S\3535-7,  S13955 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  WilliairhB,  Del.,  criticized  "unnecessary  expansion  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  number  of  experts  and  consultants  employed  on  a  per 
diem  basis,”  and  inserted^  CSC  report  on  the  number  of  these  employees  during 
the  period  of  July  1  through  Dec.  31,  1966.  pp. /S13533-5 


( 


7.  FORESTRY  LABORATORY.  Sen.  Byrd,  W,  Va.,  inserted  his  speech  made  at  the  de¬ 
dication  of  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory ,/Morgantoxm,  N»  Va.  pp.  S13591-2 


8.  RECREATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the\nteriar  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  com¬ 
pleted  work  on  S.  1267,  to  establish^  thy^ Sax^tooth  National  Recreation  Area, 
Idaho,  p,  D81*8 


MEAT  INSPECTION •  H.  R.  12lhU,  as/reported \see  Digest  lh9),  includes  provisions 
as  follows:  Makes  ante  mortem /inspection  mandatory  rather  than  permissive. 
Makes  products  "capable  of  usjzf  as  human  food\  (rather  than  the  present  lax^'s 
language  "prepared  for  humar/consumption" )  subject  to  inspection.  Requires 
foreign  slaughtering  and  processing  facilities  to  meet  domestic  standards. 
Permits  the  Department  ty take  action  if  the  States  do  not.  protect  the  public's 
meat  supply.  Permits  Fjiaeral  technical  and  planning  assistance  to  the  States' 


Authorizes  grants  to  Spates  for  meeting  standards  established  by  the  Depart¬ 


ment.  Subject  to  covJrt  reviexj,  ’  permits  the  Department  after  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  deny/inspection  to  any  facility  responsdbily  connected  xrlth  any 
person  convicted  di  certain  violations  of  law.  Authorizes  seizure  and  deten¬ 
tion  of  meat  or  ifieat  products  if  there  is  reason  to  beliAre  they  are  adultera¬ 
ted  or  misbranded  or  distributed  in  violation  of  the.  law.  \luthorizes  warning 
letters  for  minor  offenses  and  reduction  of  certain  crimes  f^om  felony  to 
misdemeanor yin  order  to  facilitate  prosecution. 


10.  SMALL  BUSIffesS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1862,  to  increase  the 
authorisation  for  the  SBA  revolving  fund  and  extend  the  maturity  period  for 
small  /business  facilities  loans  (H.  Rept.  660).  pp.  H1236h-8 


11.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Multer  inserted  a  speech  by  a  money  market  "expert"  outlining 
"vhe  reasons  why  Congress  should  enact  the  President's  10-percent  surcharge 
Proposal."  pp.  H12U19-22 


12/.  THAI: SP ORTA TION.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  the  annual  report  0^ 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seax^ay  Development  Corporation.  The  President  stated  traff^ 
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is  is  a  time  to  remember  who  we  are — 
oui\great  heritage,  of  the  people  we  are  and 
must\  continue  to  be.  The  people  who  fa- 
therea\Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Lin¬ 
coln  ana.Lee.  The  people  who  first  united  a 
continentNwith  roads  and  railroads,  produced 
the  steamship,  the  telephone,  the  airplane 
and  the  greatest  economy  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Yes,  let  us  remember  who  we  are.  For  a 
little  pride  is  theywellspring  of  courage.  Let 
us  endure  unflinchingly  whatever  sacrifices 
we  are  called  upon\to  make  to  defend  our 
free  institutions  froha  the  night  of  com¬ 
munism,  which  is  benrvon  undermining  our 
faith  in  ourselves  and  ouf\,God. 

Speaking  of  man  and  hf  what  should  be 
included  in  the  declaratiornof  Independence, 
John  Adams  said,  “let  us  hear  the  dignity  of 
his  nature  and  the  noble  rank  Ire  holds>^mong 
the  works  of  God.”  This  was  the  irmaressive 
philosophy  of  the  declaration.  l\ held  high 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  manAWith  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and\he  Bill 
of  Rights  defining  the  right  of  free  inen  to 
govern  themselves,  the  struggle  for  poetical 
freedom  for  the  individual  had  mao\  a 
monumental  gain. 

Although  the  environment  in  which 
live,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  more  swiftly — and  per¬ 
haps  more  threateningly — than  ever  befora 
in  mankind’s  history,  there  is  little  change 
in  the  realities  of  a  man's  inner  life.  The 
lessons  man  learns  through  human  experi¬ 
ence  change  little,  if  at  all. 

The  concept  of  freedom,  which  the 
genius  of  the  Athenians  of  2500  years  ago 
brought  to  the  Western  World,  and  which  is 
so  integral  a  part  of  our  American  outlook, 
still  challenges  the  thoughts  and  con¬ 
sciences  and  actions  of  the  men  who  are 
our  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  inner  man,  that  part  of  him  which  we 
recognize  as  his  character,  is  developed  in 
the  frontrunners  of  business  management 
and  of  politics — indeed,  in  every  man  whose 
ambition  urges  him  to  leadership — by  intel¬ 
ligent  and  consciously  directed  discipline. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Albert  Einstein  to 
remark,  “How  do  I  work?  I  grope.” 

But  in  order  for  that  scientific  genius  to 
reach  the  point  where  he  could  recognize 
the  truths  his  gropings  uncovered,  he  must 
have  trained  his  inner  man  stubbornly  and 
searchingly. 

Preoccupied,  as  we  are  today,  with  new 
discoveries,  new  products,  new  inventions  of 
things,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  long  be¬ 
fore  man  created  objects  that  would  do 
something — autos,  guns,  television  sets,  space 
craft — he  created  objects  that  were  some¬ 
thing — beautiful  or  meaningful  or  magical  y 

To  reach  the  full  maturity  of  the  inafer 
man,  not  only  is  intelligent  training  /and 
self-discipline  a  necessity,  but  the  aspiring 
leader  must  also  assiduously  cultivate  the 
speculative  spirit  and  the  accommodation  to 
uncertainty  that  are  indispensable  to  any 
endeavor. 

“All  truth  is  safe,”  wrote  MaxtMuller,  “and 
_  nothing  else  is  safe;  and  he  yrno  keeps  back 
’  the  truth,  or  withholds  i y  from  men,  for 
motives  of  expediency,  iy  either  a  coward 
or  a  criminal  or  both.” 

This  is  a  hard  lessor^  as  uncompromising 
as  a  policeman’s  club/but  it  is  a  lesson  that 
the  true  leader  mim  make  an  undeviating 
element  of  his  character. 

That  wise  man/with  the  improbable  name, 
Panayotis  PipinGlis,  has  written,  “If  you  are 
honest,  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  It 
goes  above  iaxelligence."  Certainly  this  is  one 
character  if  ait  that  exemplifies  more  than 
any  o their  the  inherent  dignity  of  man.  Just 
as  the /quality  of  being  adaptable  makes 
humanr  beings  the  dominant  race  on  this 
planaf — for  no  other  organism  is  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  environment — a  man’s  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  honesty  toward  himself  and  to¬ 
ward  his  fellow  men  distinguishes  the  one 


person  to  whom  other  men  may  look,  safely 
and  confidently,  for  guidance. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  today,  as  almost  un¬ 
imaginable  changes  compress  and  intensify 
difficulties  men  have  always  been  called  upon 
to  face,  a  sure  and  solid  base  is  an  explicit 
requirement  if  a  man  is  to  be  able  to  realize 
even  a  part  of  Archimedes’  boast,  “Give  me 
where  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the  earth.” 

AN-  OBSERVATION-  ABOUT  OUR  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

A  very  successful  U.S.  advertising  agency 
got  out  a  booklet  called  “a  study  of  young 
people.” 

In  the  preface,  the  booklet  forecasts  “a 
new  image  of  youth”  and  says,  “whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  new  image  is  coming  and 
on  the  whole  we  should  welcome  it. 

In  the  communications  field  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  it  and  work  with  it  .  .  . 
(because)  .  .  .  the  advertiser  who  adjusts 
first  to  the  new  trend  will  be  the  one  who 
builds  the  strongest  rapport  with  the  youth 
of  tomorrow. 

The  government  official,  the  civic  leader, 
the  manufacturer  of  consumer  goods,  the 
advertising  man,  the  teacher,  the  preacher, 
the  rabbi  who  does  not  recognize  the  change 
soon  enough  to  act  on  it  may  be  left  behind. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  “delinquency  image”  of  the 
(ounger  generation.  But  today  a  great  transi; 
ti^n  is  in  progress. 

te  are  witnessing  an  almost  complete/fe- 
versal  in  many  very  basic  values.  The  change 
is  definitely  coming.  In  some  respect?;  it  is 
alreadyNhere. 

We  predict  that  soon  one  of  ifhe  most 
powerful  images  in  the  world  yill  be  the 
image  of  thevnobility  of  youth. 

The  components  of  the  new  image  are 
nobility,  virtuk  and  romanticism.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  image  is  a.  picture  oy  high  purpose — 
the  higher  the  better. 

This  prediction  istconfitmed  on  many  sides. 
Each  day,  it  seems,  up  a  new  bit  of 

confirmation. 

Today,  my  fellow'’  Americans,  we  face  a 
new  world,  a  worlcl/of  change,  the  thrust  into 
outer-space  witiythe  satellites,  spheres  and 
missiles,  marks  A beginning  another  epoch 
in  the  long  stoty  of  mankind. 

We  are  reaching  out  for  a  n\w  boundless 
frontier. 

We  thirik  and  speak  in  strange  Verms — of 
harnessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of\making 
winds  smd  tides  work  for  us. 

Sugn  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to  made  life 
the/most  exciting  and  challenging  of\all 
times. 

The  time  is  coming  when  studying  thS 
'ocean,  mining  and  farming  its  resources,  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  beneath  its  139  million 
square  miles  will  become  commonplace— as 
familiar  as  all  these  activities  are  now  on 
the  one-third  of  the  earth’s  surface  which 
is  not  under  water. 

Oceans  will  become,  along  with  aerospace, 
the  two  great  new  markets  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury. 

Exploration  of  the  ocean  depths  has  al¬ 
ready  revealed  a  world  quite  as  strange  and 
exciting  as  that  of  outer  space — a  world  of 
mountain  ranges  taller  than  the  Himalayas, 
of  trenches  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon,^ 
of  undersea  currents  that  may  be  swifter 
than  our  fastest  streams,  and  of  continental 
shelves  that  are  continually  growing  and 
changing  the  balance  of  the  continents  on 
which  we  live. 

The  new  frontiers  in  science  and  technology 
will  continue  to  provide  miraculous  develop¬ 
ments  in  electronics,  computer  control  of 
manufacturing  plants,  supersonic  commer¬ 
cial  travel,  communications,  space  travel  .  .  . 
more  Telestars  and  early  Birds  which  will 
make  possible  instantaneous  worldwide  com¬ 
munications — provide  a  ringside  seat  to  all 
important  world  events.  What  will  business 
(your  business  or  any  business)  be  like  only 
18  years  from  now?  Startling  as  it  may  seem, 
says  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  IBM,  in  a  re¬ 


cent  speech,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  even  witt 
out  a  radical  acceleration  in  our  productivity 
by  1985  we  shall  have  a  choice  which ypast 
ages  would  never  have  believed  possible.  We 
could,  Mr.  Watson  says,  choose  to : 

Work  only  22  hours  a  week. 

Or  27  weeks  a  year. 

Or  let  everybody  retire  at  tl age  of  38 
and  stall  produce  enough  Xy  gi”e  every 
American  the  standard  of  living  he  has  today. 

Whether  one  accepts  this/extreme  formu¬ 
lation  or  not,  it  doesn’t  Jt ake  much  long¬ 
headedness  to  understand/that  all  of  this  will 
present  the  dedicated  American  with  a  nuaf- 
ber  of  serious  challenges  and  opportunities' 
if  he  is  to  fulfill  ther  key  role  of  leadership 
and  citizenship  whigh  rightly  belongs  to  him. 

In  sketching  for  you  briefly  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  soma'of  the  major  factors  in  the 
coming  decade/which  will  affect  the  way  you 
live  and  transact  your  business,  I  believe  the 
first  thing  As  to  understand  the  speed  at 
which  a  change  is  occurring.  To  get  a  focus 
on  this, /rake  your  mind  back  just  27  year 
ago. 

Yesg  “looking  backward”  to  1940 — twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  we  were  what  was  then 
cafied  “the  mature  society.”  Over-produc- 
Jt>n  was  the  curse  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  and  mass  unemployment  its  permanent 
cost.  From  the  vantage  point  of  an  economy 
which  has  just  reached  the  awsome  total  of 
some  $764  billion  of  gross  national  product, 
this  is  the  moment  to  recall  that  27  years 
ago  our  GNP  was  $91  billion. 

Nine-and-a-half  million  were  unemployed, 
retail  sales  were  V)  what  they  are  today, 
personal  savings  less  than  10  per  cent  of  to¬ 
day’s  total. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  League  of 
Nations  had  died.  The  phony  war  was  on. 
Neville  Chamberlain’s  peace  in  our  time  had 
collapsed  and  Winston  Churchill  was  still 
a  hardly  heard  voice  in  the  wings. 

Tire  United  States  was  invulnerable  be¬ 
hind  the  shield  of  two  vast  oceans.  The  neu¬ 
trality  act  governed  our  international  be¬ 
havior.  Joseph  Stalin  and  Adolph  Hitler  had 
divided  and  swallowed  Poland. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  309,000  Americans 
traveled  overseas.  More  than  two  million  last 
year. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  three  odd-ball 
scientists  were  trying  by  letter  to  interest 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  notion  that  the 
power  of  the  atom  could  be  harnessed.  Japan 
was  our  biggest  overseas  purchaser  of  scrap 
metal. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  no  one  could  have 
guessed  that  we  were  then  on  the  edge  of 
the  most  extraordinary  scientific,  tech¬ 
nological  and  social  change  the  world  had 
/er  witnessed,  that  our  economy  would 
triple  while  our  population  would  grow  by 
hai\ 

wity-seven  years  ago,  television  was  an 
oddityVun  veiled  at  a  New  York  World’s  Fair 
in  Flushing  Meadows,  whose  theme  was  world 
peace.  Tb\  calculator  was  the  most  advanced 
instrumenrvused  for  data  processing.  Mag¬ 
netic  tape  was  a  gleam  in  someone’e  eye.  The 
DC-3  at  196  miles  per  hour  was  the  work¬ 
horse  of  aviatwvn  and  in  something  under 
twenty  hours  andsthree  stops  you  could  make 
it  from  New  York \o  San  Francisco. 

Twenty-seven  yea^  ago,  only  one  out  of 
eight  employed  Americans  had  been  in  high 
school.  Today,  4  out  of\^  of  high  school  age 
attend  high  school. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago.Vnly  4%  of  college 
age  were  in  college.  Today  36%. 

Fifty-six  million  students-N28%  of  popula¬ 
tion  are  enrolled  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges — a  number  greater  than  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  France  or  Italy. 

27  years  ago,  the  rocket  was  a  spectacular 
piece  of  fireworks  invented  by  the  SUiinese. 
And  the  world  population  before  thX  most 
devastating  war  in  all  of  human  history^was 
50  per  cent  less  than  it  is  today. 

Do  any  of  us  really  emotionally  comprfc 
hend  what  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  a 
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vehicle  launched  by  us  has  made  its  way  to 
Mars’  That  man  has  walked  in  space  or  that 
our  derce  ingenuity  can  package  into  one 
transportable  device  more  explosive  power 
than  all\the  bombs  that  were  dropped  on 
Germany  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
World  War  il? 

Yet,  unless 'we  develop  some  deeper  sense 
of  what  has  happened  just  in  the  period  of 
our  own  adult  ye^rs,  how  can  we  even  begin 
to  comprehend  hdw  much  change  will  occur 
during  the  next  generation? 

The  rate  of  change,  is  so  accelerated  that 
you  must  conservatively  expect  that  much 
more  will  happen  that  fis.  totally  new  within 
the  next  ten  years  that  did  during  the  last 
27.  It  requires  tremendousieaps  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  choices 
before  us. 

I  feel  confident  that  given\a  world  at 
peace — which  currently  does  not  exist,  as 
both  Viet  Nam  and  Near  East  remind  us — 
and  people  willing  to  work  for  th\  things 
they  need  and  want — more  will  happen  in 
the  next  15  years: 

More  change  will  occur. 

More  growth  will  take  place. 

More  inventions  added. 

More  distance  covered. 

More  needs  satisfied. 

More  goods  made,  shipped,  sold,  junked  in 
the  next  15  years  than  in  the  entire  civiliza¬ 
tion  called  Borne,  or  that  period  of  several 
hundred  of  Europe's  most  creative  years 
called  the  Renaissance. 

More  in  your  next  15  years  than  in  all  of 
America’s  hundred  which  followed  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  included  in  the  Civil  War. 

We’re  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
knowledge  explosion. — 90%  of  all  scientists 
in  the  history  of  the  world  are  alive  and 
working  today. 

People  are  reaching  out  for  knowledge  .  .  . 
impressions  .  .  .  understanding.  The  typist  in 
the  office  pool  no  longer  is  satisfied  to  spend 
her  vacations  at  the  nearest  resort.  Instead, 
she  is  admiring  the  art  of  Florence  or  visit¬ 
ing  the  ancient  shrines  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

There  are  two  times  the  number  enrolled 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  as  10  years 
ago.  Adult  education  classrooms  are  jammed 
full  across  the  Nation. 

Everything  in  our  lives — including  time — 
seems  to  be  accelerating  now  at  a  rate  we  can 
barely  keep  up. 

The  doubling  of  world  knowledge,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  once  took  many  centuries  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Now  scientists  tell  us,  it  takes  only  10 
years. 

It  has  taken  a  million  years  to  reach  a 
world  population  of  3  billion.  It  will  take 
only  33  years  more  to  reach  6  billion. 

Indeed,  we  are  experiencing  swift  .  .  .  ii 
cessant  .  .  .  fundamental  change.  We  may 
never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  future. 
It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  we  constantly 
keep  In  mind  the  rapidly  changing  world  in 
which  we  live  .  .  .  and  in  which  weyWill  con¬ 
tinue  to  live.  It  is  even  more  important  that 
we  help  shape  and  direct  the  wiiyfs  of  change 
that  blow  about  us. 

It  is  terribly  important  than  we  recognize 
that  the  jet  age — new  scientific  age  and 
space  age  are  a  reality. 

As  you  move  along  th/  inspiring  pathway* 
of  American  history  .you  quickly  discover 
the  reason  for  the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  the  genius  of  tile  individual.  The  genius 
of  the  competent  jmsinessman  that  combines 
labor,  capital  and  raw  materials  to  produce 
a  vast  outpouring  of  goods  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  lfves  of  the  masses. 

It  is  the/enius  of  the  workingman,  whose 
labor,  ae\r discipline  and  thrift  are  vital  to 
the  creation  and  operation  of  modern  indus¬ 
try.  It  As  the  genius  of  the  great  doctor  that 
frees/children  from  crippling  disease. 

It  is  the  genius  of  the  talented  architect 
Wat  creates  magnificent  buildings.  It  is  the 
.genius  of  the  devoted  teacher  and  preacher — 
that  inspires  youth  to  greatness.  It  is  the 


genius  of  the  dedicated  public  servant  that 
enables  good  government  to  survive. 

Those  who  built  this  Nation  to  its  present 
greatness  believed  in  the  invincibility  of  in¬ 
telligence,  economy  and  hard  work. 

Guided  by  providence  they  entered  a 
wilderness  with  vision,  industry,  and  cour¬ 
age.  They  took  the  forked  stick  and  made  a 
steel  plow.  They  took  the  rude  sickle  and 
made  a  reaper.  They  took  the  wagon  and 
made  an  engine,  an  automobile,  an  airplane, 
a  tractor.  They  made  an  iron  thread  into 
an  ocean  cable,  rough  type  into  great  color 
printing  presses,  and  steel  beams  into  soar 
ing  skyscrapers.  They  made  forest  trails  into 
magnificent  highways.  They  put  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  and  the  little  white  church 
on  a  thousand  hills 

America  is  great  because  individual  men 
have  freedom  and  equality,  because  indivi¬ 
dual  men  have  been  given  the  incentive  to 
crate,  to  produce,  and  to  save,  because  in¬ 
dividual  men  have  been  rewarded  for  their 
labor  with  a  generous  share  of  the  goods, 
they  helped  to  produce.  America  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  great  civilizations  of 
history  because  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
the  republic  rests  is  the  social,  economic,  and 
spiritual  betterment  of  individual  men. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  world  of  threatening 
iiWcurity  and  exciting  promise.  But  there 
is  genius  enough  in  the  individuals  in  this 
great\Nation  to  create  political,  social,  am 
economic  policies  that  will  give  us  in  mi 
terial  well-being  and  social  enrichment/" a 
future  that  will  exceed  even  the  am/ing 
progress  of  >±he  past. 

We  are  not  in  the  bleak  twilight/ of  in 
dividualism,  \ut  in  the  brilliance  of  its 
morning. 

We  need  to  brihg  to  the  diffic/lt  problems 
of  our  time  those Nheroic  qua/ties  of  char¬ 
acter,  industry  anck  self-d/cipline  which 
have  made  our  peopleSstrong  and  this  nation 
great.  We  need  contantryto  reaffirm  our  deep 
faith  in  the  dignity  anX  worth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man  and  of  /is  creation  by  provi¬ 
dence. 

To  men  and  womtn  of  gre&t  vision,  dedi¬ 
cation,  courage  and  faith,  I  want  to  share 
this  prayer — Gog  give  us  men !  14  time  like 
this  demands /strong  minds,  greSt  hearts, 
true  faith  and  ready  hands;  meh  whom 
the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill;  men  wh^m  the 
spoils  of  /nice  cannot  buy;  men  who  posses 
opinion/and  a  will;  men  who  have  hoW>r; 
men  i/io  will  not  lie;  mem  who  can  staled 
before  a  demogogue  and  damn  his  treacn 
ero/s  flatteries  without  blinking;  tall  men. 
s/n-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog  in 

ublic  duty  and  in  private  thinking. — Josiah 
Gilberg  Holland,  1819-1881. 

My  sincere  personal  appreciation  to  all  of 
you — for  the  great  honor,  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  sharing  with  .you  my  faith  in 
our  country’s  brilliant  future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  concluded. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  548,  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2388) 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer¬ 


gency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ..-CASE.  Mr.  President — 

If  New  Haven  is  a  model  city,  God  help 
the  cities  of  America — 

Said  Mayor  Richard  Lee,  shortly  after 
a  civil  disturbance  broke  out  there  in 
August. 

Unfortunately,  his  remark  may  be 
prophetic. 

The  administration,  despite  all  the 
^passionate  sounding  words,  has  failed  to 
face  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  our  cities. 

The  President  has  spoken  often — but 
his  actions  belie  his  words. 

The  Vice  President  at  one  point 
sounded  a  moving  plea  for  a  “Marshall 
plan”  for  slum  areas. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  President 
urged  upon  the  Congress  an  “all-out 
commitment”  to  prevent  a  “recurrence 
of  the  tragic  events  of  this  summer.” 

A  few  days  later  the  Vice  President 
explained  that  what  he  really  had  in 
mind  was  support  limited  to  what  the 
President  requested  in  his  budget  mes¬ 
sage  last  January.  Other  than  that,  what 
he  was  really  talking  about  was  “a  con¬ 
cept.” 

Reading  the  fine  print  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement,  it  turned  out  that  all  he 
too  was  seeking  was  a  “commitment”  to 
proposals  approved  and  authorized  for 
“funds  long  before  this  summer.  Some  of 
the  “urban  aid  programs”  he  specified 
have  at  best  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
urban  problems.  For  example,  included 
on  his  list  was  the  food  stamp  program 
from  which  nine  of  the  20  largest  cities 
secure  no  funds  at  all. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  President’s 
budget  message  and  his  message  on  the 
war  against  poverty  which  lumped  to¬ 
gether  a  curious  assortment  of  measures 
to  arrive  at  the  sum  of  $25.6  billion  “for 
programs  directly  aiding  the  poor.”  A 
look  at  the  President’s  package  revealed 
he  had  included  such  items  as  social  se¬ 
curity,  railroad  retirement  benefits  and, 
most  audacious  of  all,  the  cost  of  high¬ 
way  construction — the  very  highways 
that  in  too  many  cases  have  closed  off 
the  ghettos  from  the  rest  of  our  cities. 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  and  every  nation,  that  demand  the 
courage  of  conviction.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  discern  either  courage  or  conviction 
in  the  actions  of  the  administration  to 
date.  The  banner  is  raised,  at  least  inter¬ 
mittently,  but  there  is  no  drive  behind 
it.  The  administration  marches,  back¬ 
ward. 
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Nowhere  is  the  vacuum  of  leadership 
more  apparent  than  in  the  transparent 
attempts  to  make  the  Congress  the 
scapegoat  for  past  and  present  failings. 

Shortly  after  his  call  for  “all-out 
commitment,”  the  President  made  it  ex¬ 
plicitly  clear  that  he  was  asking  for  no 
new  programs,  much  less  any  additional 
funds  to  meet  the  urban  crisis.  Given  the 
variety  of  programs  already  underway, 
new  kinds  of  programs  may  not  be  neces- 
say.  But  who  will  contend  that  any  one 
of  the  existing  programs  or  all  of  them 
together,  can,  given  their  present  scale, 
make  more  than  a  dent  in  the  situations 
they  are  designed  to  correct? 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  woeful  inade¬ 
quacy  of  present  efforts,  the  President 
has  challenged  the  Congress,  not  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  urgencies  of  the  need,  but 
only  to  make  any  cute  it  can  over  and 
beyond  those  he  has  made  already.  For 
the  administration  itself  has  made  cuts, 
cuts  far  below  the  amounts  Congress 
previously  authorized  in  many  programs 
that  are  essential  elements  in  any  long- 
range  program  to  prevent  an  increasing 
division  of  our  people  into  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not. 

The  administration  knows  the  need  is 
massive.  When  on  a  recent  telecast  an 
interviewer  questioned  the  worth  of  the 
antipoverty  program  if  it  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  disorder  in  New  Haven,  Sargent 
Shriver,  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
though  the  New  Haven  effort  was  indeed 
a  “model”  one,  it  was  not  “massive.” 

He  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  that 
the  war  on  poverty  he  heads  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities.  He 
cited  the  very  small  fraction — well  under 
20  percent  in  most  cases — of  applications 
from  cities  that  it  is  possible  to  fund  on 
his  agency’s  budget.  Yet  he  defended  the 
administration’s  failure  to  ask  for  funds 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  task 
as  a  matter  of  being  “realistic.” 

“Realistic”  in  what  sense?  Admittedly 
not  in  terms  of  the  need  involved.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  terms  of  prevention  of  the 
troubles  that  have  plagued  our  cities. 
Perhaps  in  terms  of  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  in  political  jockeying,  but  clearly 
not  in  terms  of  what  forthright  and  in¬ 
sistent  leadership  demands. 

The  mayors  of  our  cities  know  this. 
Over  a  year  ago  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
testified  at  a  congressional  hearing  that 
it  would  take  $50  billion  to  make  New 
York  City  a  thoroughly  livable  place.  At 
the  same  hearings,  Mayor  James  B. 
Cavanaugh  of  Detroit,  then  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  also 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  estimated  $53  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  10  years  would  be  required  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  rebirth  of  our  cities. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Shriver  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutive  officials  consistently  ignore  the 
commitments  that  Congress  has,  in  some 
cases  on  its  own  initiative,  already  made 
in  authorizing  legislation. 

The  field  of  education  affords  an  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  the  administration’s 
approach. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act  provides  assistance  to 
schools  for  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  According  to 


educational  authorities,  the  programs 
launched  under  this  title  are  bringing 
striking  improvements  in  educational 
services  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Surely,  quality  of  eduactional  opportun¬ 
ity  is  basic  to  U.S.  success  in  any  war 
against  poverty.  But  what  has  been  the 
administration  attitude  toward  the  title 
I  program? 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
are  persuaded  that  only  congressional 
niggardliness  holds  back  faster  progress 
but  the  fact  is  the  administration  has 
never  acted  to  implement  fully  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Congress  in  this  area.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  administration  keeps  scal¬ 
ing'  down  its  effort,  as  Senator  Mors^ 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Education,  has  so  ably 
pointed  out. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  Senator 
Morse  noted  that  in  1966,  Congress  acted 
to  increase  assistance  under  title  I.  None¬ 
theless,  despite  a  specific  increase  in  the 
authorization  of  125  million  above  the 
administration’s  budget  proposal,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  requested  no  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1967.  Moreover, 
because  of  “budget  decisions  which  had 
previously  ignored  program  require¬ 
ments,”  to  use  Senator  Morse’s  words, 
the  administration  further  aggravated 
the  fiscal  1967  situation  by  not  permit¬ 
ting  transfer  within  a  State  of  funds 
allotted  but  unused  by  a  school  district. 

And  the  story  is  the  same  for  fiscal 
1968.  There  is  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  program  of  $2.4  billion,  but  the 
administration  has  asked  only  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion,  or  one-half  that  amount. 

The  result,  as  Senator  Morse  summed 
it  up: 

Thus,  It  is  proposed  that  the  program  be 
financed  for  next  year  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
authorized  amount.  In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  that  we  slide  back  from  70  per  cent 
programs  in  1967  to  50  per  cent  programs 
in  1968  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  ex¬ 
panding  our  effort.  The  number  of  eligible 
children  in  the  formula  in  fiscal  year  1968 
will  rise  from  6  million  to  8  million  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  available  per  child 
will  decrease  again  to  a  sum  close  to  $150 
per  child.  Thus,  in  the  three  years  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  been  in  operation  the  average 
amount  available  on  a  per  capita  basis  for 
each  educationally  disadvantaged  child  in 
the  formula  will  have  gone  steadily  down 
from  $210,  to  $170,  to  $150,  despite  nominal 
increases  in  total  appropriations. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  education¬ 
ally  deprived  children  require  resources  far 
in  excess  of  those  needed  for  thfc  average, 
middle-class  child,  In  recognition  of  this 
principle,  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
based  on  a  principle  of  increasing  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  available  to  educationally  de¬ 
prived  children.  This  principle  is  being  dis¬ 
carded  at  the  very  time  that  we  are  beginning 
to  see  positive  signs  of  success  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

While  title  I  is  a  glaring  example  of  the 
talk  one  way,  act  another,  approach  of 
the  administration,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  this  point  I  list  some  of  the 
programs  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  showing  the  au¬ 
thorization  approved  by  Congress,  and 
the  far  lower  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

For  supplementary  educational  cen¬ 


ters  and  services.  Congress  authorized 
$515  million,  but  the  President  asked 
only  $240  million.  For  higher  educational 
facilities,  including  community  colleges — 
in  whichuJ  have  had  a  very  direct  in¬ 
terest  since  my  suggestion  of  that  pro¬ 
gram — Congress  authorized  $728  million, 
but  the  President  asked  only  $390  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  Congress  authorized  $50 
million,  but  the  President  asked  only 
$29.7  million.  I 

For  education  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  Congress  authorized  $154.5  million, 
jDut  the  President  asked  only  $15  million, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  authorized 
amount. 

For  contribution  to  student  loan  funds. 
Congress  authorized  $225  million,  but 
the  President  asked  only  $190  million. 

For  HUD  grants  for  neighborhood 
facilities,  Congress  authorized  $121  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  President  asked  only  $42 
million. 

For  urban  planning  grants,  Congress 
authorized  $83.8  million,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  only  $50  million. 

For  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  Congress  authorized  $400  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  President  asked  only  $165 
million. 

For  community  development  training 
programs,  Congress  authorized  $30  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  President  asked  only  $5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Is  it  “unrealistic”  to  expect  that  the 
President  will  ask  for  at  least  what 
Congress  has  already  authorized?  Is  it 
“unrealistic”  to  hope  that  the  President, 
as  the  leader,  the  one  and  only  President 
of  all  the  people,  as  he  has  so  often 
pointed  out— and  correctly — will  forgo, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  temptation  to 
use  Congress  as  the  justification  for  sur¬ 
render  before  the  issue  is  even  joined?  Is 
it  “unrealistic”  to  expect  the  Command¬ 
er  in  Chief  to  realize  that  this  war,  no 
less  than  the  war  for  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam,  cannot  be  won  “on  the  cheap?” 

I  do  not  think  this  war  at  home  is  lost. 
But  it  becomes  vastly  more  difficult  to 
win  in  the  absence  of  leadership  whose 
determination  matches  its  words,  whose 
sense  of  national  purpose  is  equal  to  its 
sensitivity  to  political  opportunity,  whose 
commitment  goes  deeper  than  devotion 
to  slogans. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the  Senate 
who  stands  ready  to  help  the  President 
to  help  the  Nation  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  great  goals  that  were  charted 
by  our  forefathers.  There  are  many — 
in  and  out  of  Congress — who  are  eager 
to  work  in  that  cause. 

The  newly  formed  urban  coalition  is 
evidence  of  a  common  concern  that  goes 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  groupings  of 
party,  or  economic  interest,  or  social  as¬ 
sociation.  As  the  coalition  stated : 

We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face.  .  .  .  The 
crisis  requires  a  new  dimension  of  effort  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  work¬ 
ing  together  to  provide  jobs,  housing,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  needs  of  the  cities. 

The  coalition  is  right.  The  American 
people  and  Congress  will  have  to  take  the 
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leadership  since  the  President  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

I  have  been  happy  to  join  with  Sena¬ 
tors  Clark  and  Javits  in  sponsoring  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  The  basic 
proposal  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty  in  1964.  Since  then 
three  Presidential  commissions  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  idea.  Yet  the  administration 
inexplicably  opposes  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  its  pas¬ 
sage:  It  is  only  a  modest  step  but  it  is  a 
key  step  in  marshaling  the  resources  of 
this  Nation  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
mounting  urban  crisis. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  The  Senator  desires  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  military  construction 
bill  which  we  will  be  voting  on  at  3 
o’clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  the  Military  Con¬ 
struction  Authorization  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2,251,225,- 
000. 

In  addition,  approval  is  granted  for  an 
increase  in  prior  years  in  authority  of 
$29,963,000,  making  a  total  authorization 
of  $2,181,188,000. 

While  this  is  the  largest  military  con¬ 
struction  bill  in  years,  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  voted 
consistently  against  military  appropria¬ 
tions  which  were  obviously  designed  to 
carry  on  and  escalate  the  illegal,  im¬ 
moral,  and  utterly  unjustifiable  war  in 
Vietnam., 

While  the  military  construction  bill 
contains  some  authorizations  for  work 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  greater  part  of 
the  authorizations  deal  with  domestic 
establishments.  In  other  words,  they  are 
for  defense. 

I  am  wholly  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  tragedy  is  that  when 
we  went  overseas  and  began  to  carry 
on  offensive  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  were  violating  principles,  traditions, 
and  precedents  which  are  without  justi¬ 
fication. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a  de¬ 
fense  measure,  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

I  definitely  feel  that  the  American 
people  are  not,  many  of  them,  fully 
aware  that  we  are  waging  offensive  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  that,  contrary  to 


the  official  version,  we  are  not  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  aggression  but  are  the  aggressors 
there. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  every  action  to  increase, 
perpetuate,  and  extend  our  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  we  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  being. 

This  bill,  however,  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  which  provides  largely  for 
defense  establishments  at  home,  and 
they,  of  course,  I  support. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
*  MENTS  OF  19fft 

'*  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  has  an 
amendment  which  he  would  like  to  pro¬ 
pose,  I  believe,  before  the  vote  on  the 
military  construction  bill.  I  believe  that 
he  will  be  available,  reasonably  promptly. 
As  there  are  a  few  matters  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  for  the  Record,  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  finish  on  Friday 
afternoon  last,  I  shall  now  proceed  with 
an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
talk  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  had  outlined 
the  work  which  the  committee  had  done 
in  preparing  for  floor  action,  and  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  committee 
believed  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
OEO  intact  with  a  number  of  legislative 
improvements  in  its  administration  and 
in  the  authority  given  to  it.  I  had  also 
discussed  at  some  length  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  of  coordination,  which  very  much 
disturbed  the  committee  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  made  a  number  of 
legislative  recommendations  dealing  with 
coordination  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  begin  with  a 
summary  of  the  quite  impressive  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  poverty  program  to 
date,  before  discussing  somewhat  more 
briefly  the  particular  titles  of  the  bill 
which  are  before  the  Senate  for  approval. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  chalked  up 
many  impressive  accomplishments. 
Among  these  are,  first,  1.3  million  chil¬ 
dren  participating  in  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  received  educational,  medical,  and 
nutritional  benefits  from  that  program. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  divided  into  two  major  cate¬ 
gories:  namely,  the  summer  program  and 
the  all-year-around  program. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
these  subdivisions  present  different  but 
very  real  difficulties. 

For  the  summer  program,  it  has  been 
possible  in  most,  if  not  all  instances,  to 
obtain  room  to  conduct  the  program  in 
the  schools  of  the  public  and  private 
educational  systems  across  the  country 
because  they  are  not,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  conducting  school  programs  in  the 
summer  months.  It  has  been  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  both  space  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  year-round  Headstart  pro¬ 
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grams.  Accordingly,  there  have  been 
many  more  youngsters  in  the  summer 
Headstart  programs  than  in  the  all¬ 
year-round  programs.  This  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  but  it  does  result  in  the  chil¬ 
dren — usually  at  the  age  of  3  or  4,  some¬ 
times  at  the  age  of  5 — getting  far  less 
out  of  the  program  during  the  summer 
months  than  they  could  if  they  were  in 
Headstart  during  the  whole  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  apt  to  get 
teachers  better  skilled,  because  teachers 
in  the  schools  are  available  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  Headstart,  in  many  instances,  in 
the  summer  months. 

The  Headstart  program,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  is  far  from  being  primarily 
an  educational  program.  The  work  of 
parent  orientation  and  parent  participa¬ 
tion  is  very  important,  indeed.  So  are 
the  regular  physical  examinations,  in¬ 
cluding  dental  examinations,  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  in  far  too  many  instances  have 
never  seen  a  doctor,  either  for  their  par¬ 
ents  or  for  themselves. 

The  public  health  aspects  of  the  Head¬ 
start  program  are  very  important,  in¬ 
deed.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
some  of  the  Headstart  children  to  slide 
back  after  they  get  into  the  public  school 
system.  For  this  reason,  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  we  are  proposing  to  legitimatize  a 
program  called  Followthrough,  which 
the  OEO  has  been  promoting  around 
the  country,  in  order  to  keep  Headstart 
children  up  to  the  standards  which  they 
have  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  work 
done  for  them  in  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  years  before  they  went  to 
school. 

When  we  went  into  Mississippi,  for  ex¬ 
ample — as  elsewhere  in  the  country — 
we  found  that  the  medical  and  nutri¬ 
tional  benefits  of  the  Headstart  program 
were  most  important.  These,  of  course, 
are  not  primarily  educational.  There  are 
far  too  many  undernourished,  malnour¬ 
ished,  and  hungry  children  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  Headstart  program 
has  identified  many  of  them  and  has 
made  it  possible  for  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  charities  to  provide  the  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  that  these  children  ob¬ 
tain  a  healthy  and  adequate  diet. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  statistical  de¬ 
tails  at  the  moment,  but  the  medical  side 
of  the  Headstart  program  requires  em¬ 
phasis  because  so  many  of  these  children 
from  underprivileged,  poverty-stricken 
families  have  had  not  only  no  public 
health  instruction,  but  their  parents  also 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  medical 
examinations  or  any  medical  advice  as  to 
how  to  rear  them  as  healthy  kids. 

So  I  say  that  having  1.3  million  chil¬ 
dren  participating  in  Headstart  and  re¬ 
ceiving  these  educational,  medical,  and 
nutritional  benefits  is  an  achievement. 
I  believe  we  should  all  be  very  proud  of 
it,  and  I  commend  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  everybody  who  worked 
with  it,  including  the  parents  of  these 
children,  all  over  the  country  for  having 
lifted  the  sights  of  both  parents  and 
children,  so  that  the  youngsters  can  go 
on  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  with  some  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  benefit  from  it,  and  not 
constantly  fall  behind,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  underprivileged  chil- 
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dren  from  poverty  families  before  the 
Headstart  program  was  initiated. 

The  second  achievement  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
Nearly  70,000  men  and  women  have 
graduated  from  the  Job  Corps  centers 
all  the  way  across  the  country.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  three  kinds. 

There  are  the  urban  residential  centers. 

There  are  the  conservation  centers, 
generally  speaking,  are  located  in  our 
national  forests  or  national  parks,  or  the 
State  forests  or  national  parks.  Very 
much  of  the  work  done  is  in  supplement¬ 
ing  the  always  inadequate  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  both  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Govermnents  to  the  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  these  great  conservation 
areas. 

There  are  a  few  Job  Corps  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  visited  a  number  of  these 
centers.  I  myself  went  to  the  women’s 
center  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
found  that  while  it  had  been  criticized, 
and  perhaps  criticized  for  some  reason, 
for  inefficient  administration  and  gener¬ 
ally  disciplinary  conditions  which  left 
much  to  be  desired,  by  the  time  I  got 
down  there  in  the  spring  of  this  year  I 
was  satisfied  that  all  those  defects  had 
been  remedied.  I  did  not  take  the  say-so 
of  the  faculty  which  was  in  charge  of 
the  project  or  even  of  the  representative 
of  the  Bell-Packard  Co.,  the  well-known' 
industrial  concern  from  the  former  Pack¬ 
ard  Automobile  Co.  and  the  Bell  Aircraft 
Co.,  who  are  operating  a  women’s  center 
on  a  contract  basis.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  how  private  enterprise  has 
been  involved  in  the  program.  Bell-Pack¬ 
ard  was  making  a  legitimate  profit  in 
operating  the  center.  I  am  glad  they 
were.  It  was  not  exorbitant.  This  is  not 
charity  work.  It  was  an  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  contractor  moving  into  an  area  in 
which  it  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  by  reason  of  its  aircraft,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  other  businesses  beforehand. 

Of  these  70,000  men  and  women  who 
graduated  from  Job  Corps  centers — they 
go  in  no  earlier  than  age  16  and  come  out 
no  later  than  age  21 — 70  percent  have 
moved  directly  from  graduation  into 
jobs,  many  of  them  taking  jobs  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  That  70  percent 
does  not  include  young  women — and 
there  were  many  women  in  the  Job 
Corps;  23  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  are  women — who  married  and 
went  away  to  raise  families  of  their  own 
and  did  not  join  the  labor  force.  So  the 
70  percent  figure  is  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive. 

A  number  in  the  70  percent  went  into 
military  service.  A  number  could  not  have 
gotten  into  thb  military  service  before 
they  went  into  the  Job  Corps  because 
they  had  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
mental  capability  to  be  accepted  by  one 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  despite  the  criticism  that-  comes 
with  respect  to  the  Job  Corps — some  of 
which  comes  from  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee — I  am  sure  the  Job 
Corps  experience  will  stand  the  test  to¬ 
day  and  has  been  a  good  experience  on 
the  whole. 

I  should  perhaps  stress  again  that  no¬ 
body  on  the  committee,  least  of  all  I,  is 


of  the  view  that  the  Job  Corps  or  any 
other  agency  here  is  perfect. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  vote  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  construction  authorization  bill, 
which  is  to  take  place,  by  special  order, 
at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  today,  the  amendment 
(No.  324)  which  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  is 
about  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill  be  voted 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently,  said:  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  order  entered  not  too  many  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  vote  on  the  military 
construction  bill. 

Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
particular  amendment  would  nullify  a 
provision  which  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  accept  at  the  urging  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
who  is  out  of  town  and  who  will  not  be 
back  until  tomorrow.  We  hope  to  per¬ 
suade  him  not  to  oppose  the  .amendment 
but  we  do  not  know. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  the  majority  leader.  They  have  said 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  if  the 
vote  could  be  postponed  until  tomorrow 
when  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  will  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  agreement  to  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  this  afternoon  may 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  is  approved. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  may  take  place  not 
later  than  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
or  myself  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  vote 
on  the  Jackson  amendment  not  later 
than  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  ■ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  presume  that,  if 
there  is  any' delay  in  the  return  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  we  could  have 
an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  indeed;  but  I  am 
assured  by  the  Republican  staff  that  he 
will  be  here.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  agreement  was  later  reduced  to 
writing,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday,  September  26, 
1967,  at  not  later  than  2:30  o’clock  p.m.,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  Amendment 
No.  324  (offered  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  others) 
to  the  bill  S.  2388,  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  24 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  324,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  proposes  an  amendment,  for  him¬ 
self  and  others,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  after  line  8,  amend  section  106 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(e)  Assignments  of  male,  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and 'is  performed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions.” 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fered  this  amendment  to  S.  2388  because 
I  feel  that  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  drop  the  requirement  that  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  male  Job  Corps  enrollees  be 
assigned  in  conservation  centers  would 
place  in  jeopardy  a  most  promising  facet 
of  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty.  President 
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Johnson’s  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  required  that  at  any  one  time  no 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  be  assigned  to  conservation  cen¬ 
ters.  This  was  later  changed  to  be  40 
percent  of  the  male  enrollees.  The  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposal  this  year,  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.  1545,  would  have  continued 
this  requirement. 

The  committee’s  report  states: 

The  requirement  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  male  enrollees  be  assigned  to  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  is  dropped  in  order  to  permit 
more  flexibility  in  establishing  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals 
that  the  reasoning  behind  this  statement 
is  not  correct.  S.  2388  would  limit  total 
Job  Corps  enrollment  to  45,000  during 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  at  least  25  percent 
of  these  must  be  women.  Forty  percent 
of  the  remaining  33,750  spaces  would  be 
only  13,500.  Based  on  the  June  30  en¬ 
rollment  of  more  than  16,000  in  con¬ 
servation  centers,  this  13,500  minimum 
requirement  would  leave  2,500  spaces  at 
conservation  centers  which  could  be  used 
to  provide  the  flexibility  in  establishing 
demonstration  centers. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  “flex¬ 
ibility”  which  the  committee  seeks  al¬ 
ready  exists.  At  this  time  there  are  two 
conservation  centers  which  are  also 
“demonstration  centers”:  Liberty  Park 
in  New  Jersey,  demonstrating  accelerated 
training  in  general  education  develop¬ 
ment — high  school  equivalency — and 
Jacobs  Creek  in  Tennessee,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  heavy  equipment  operation  training. 

The  question  may  arise  just  how  good 
a  job  are  these  conservation  centers  do¬ 
ing?  There  are  90  of  them  scattered 
across  our  land,  involving  38  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Six 
of  them  are  State  related  centers,  three 
actually  being  operated  by  the  States  of 
California,  Hawaii,  and  North  Dakota. 
Three  are  run  by  Puerto  Rico.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  has  47  conservation  centers, 
and  the  remainder  are  administered  by 
resource  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Conservation  centers  are  small  in  size, 
ranging  from  112  to  256  corpsmen  per 
center.  Urban  Job  Corps  centers  are 
much  larger,  ranging  from  700  to  3,000 
corpsmen  per  center.  The  conservation 
centers  provide  for  a  much  closer,  per¬ 
sonal  working  relationship  between  staff 
and  corpsmen.  Many  staff  members  ac¬ 
tually  reside  at  these  rural  centers.  The 
presence  of  the  staff  families  develops 
an  atmosphere  with  fewer  stresses,  en¬ 
abling  corpsmen  to  devote  their  energies 
to  learning.  The  indepth  knowledge  of 
each  corpsman’s  problems,  and  the 
espirit  de  corps  developed  in  this  environ¬ 
ment,  have  been  highly  effective  in  ob¬ 
taining  needed  social  adjustment.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  removing  disadvantaged  youth 
from  undesirable  neighborhood  environ¬ 
ments  and  influences,  conservation  cen¬ 
ters  have  also  proved  to  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  rural  disadvantaged 
youth  who  cannot  compete  well  in  an 
urban  environment. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  conservation 
centers  is  20  percent  less  per  corpsman 
man-year  than  it  is  in  the  larger  urban 
centers.  The  savings  accrued  by  having 


the  16,000  young  men  assigned  to  con¬ 
servation  centers  rather  than  urban  cen¬ 
ters  exceeds  $22  million  per  year,  not 
even  including  the  value  of  conservation 
work  they  perform  and  other  benefits  the 
corpsmen  receive.  As  I  will  show  later, 
these  benefits  accruing  to  the  public 
lands  are  considerable. 

As  the  Senate  may  know,  the  least 
educated  youth  entering  Job  Corps  have 
been  assigned  to  conservation  centers. 
Most  corpsmen  who  cannot  read  at  the 
seventh-grade  level  have  been  assigned 
to  conservation  centers.  Thirty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  them  cannot  read  or  write  and 
40  percent  are  under  fourth-grade 
level.  The  educational  gains,  1.5  times 
better  than  public  school  norm  in  math 
and  1.25  times  better  in  reading,  are 
slightly  less  than  at  men’s  urban  cen¬ 
ters.  When  you  consider,  however,  the 
selective  assignment  giving  conservation 
centers  35  percent  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  compared  to  8  percent  in  urban 
centers,  the  achievements  are  remark¬ 
able. 

Vocational  training  in  conservation 
centers  takes  place  primarily  in  an  on- 
the-job  situation.  Work  skills  training 
directed  toward  conservation  work  has 
provided  recreation  and  other  resource 
improvements  valued  at  $32  million 
through  July  of  this  year.  This  includes 
construction  of  roads  and  trails,  public 
recreation  areas,  range  and  wildlife  im¬ 
provements,  bridges  and  buildings,  and 
roadside  beautification. 

The  widespread  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  conservation  centers  and  the 
tools,  equipment,  and  transportation 
available  at  these  centers  present  a  ca¬ 
pability  to  assist  communities  in  times 
of  disaster,  such  as  flood,  fire,  tornado, 
and  so  forth.  A  few  examples  of  these 
include : 

Corpsmen  contributed  more  than  10,- 
000  man-days  of  firefighting  during  the 
recent  forest  fire  disaster  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Corpsmen  were  actively  work¬ 
ing  in  every  phase  of  firefighting  from 
operating  pumpers  to  constructing  fire¬ 
lines.  Corpsmen  worked  an  average  of 
12  hours  a  day  and  lived  in  fire  camps 
near  the  blazes.  All  the  corpsmen  Rad 
received  training  at  their  centers  in 
fire  behavior  and  firefighting.  Officials 
reported : 

The  Job  Corpsmen  have  turned  in  top 
notch  performance  in  fighting  these  fires. 
They  are  enthusiastic,  well  trained,  and 
hard  working  young  men. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty  corpsmen 
man-days  contributed  to  cleanup  of 
tornado  aftermath  in  Topeka,  Kans., 
June  1966. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  corpsmen  man- 
days  contributed  to  emergency  assist¬ 
ance  to  individual  families,  temporary 
repair  to  houses  and  general  cleanup 
after  tornado  in  Belmond,  Iowa,  August 
1966. 

Other  instances  include  flood  preven¬ 
tion  and  cleanup,  search  and  rescue  op¬ 
eration  for  lost  persons  and  accident 
victims,  emergency  repair  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  burned  homes,  churches, 
and  farms. 

With  few  exceptions,  conservation 
centers  have  been  remarkably  free  of 
adverse  community  reaction.  High 


standards  of  corpsmen  discipline  have 
been  maintained  since  the  start  of  the 
program.  Most  conservation  centers 
have  one  or  more  community  relations 
councils  as  a  means  of  maintaining  com¬ 
munication  with  adjacent  communities. 
Council  members  have  repeatedly 
stepped  in  to  assist  in  overcoming  any 
community  difficulties  which  have 
arisen. 

As  an  example  of  good  community  re¬ 
lations  is  the  case  in  September  of  1966 
at  the  Blue  Jay  Corps  Conservation  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Forest  County,  Pa.  There  were  77 
young  men  who  were  not  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  Government-paid  trips  home  for 
Christmas  as  their  annual  leave.  Local 
citizens  launched  a  drive  in  the  area  to 
raise  $2,100  needed  to  pay  for  these  trips. 
I  believe  this  reflects  the  good  will  cre¬ 
ated  by  these  young  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  express  my  hope  that  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senate  will  accept 
this  amendment  this  afternoon.  I  believe 
that  the  flexibility  for  demonstration 
centers  which  is  desired  can  exist  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  one  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cant  achievements  of  the  program,  the 
conservation  center  portion  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spencer  M. 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Natural  Resources,  a  telegram 
from  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council,  and  an  editorial  entitled  “Job 
Corps  Conservation”  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  September  24,  all  urging  that 
the  requirement  for  40  percent  of  the 
male  enrollees  to  conservation  centers 
be  retained. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  respectfully  ask  and 
urge  your  support  for  the  Jackson  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
amendments  of  1967,  which  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  shortly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jackson,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senators  Morse,  Burdick,  Nelson  and  Prox- 
mire,  submitted  his  amendment  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  September  19  (CR  13179),  which 
would  restore  the  requirement  that  40%  of 
the  male  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  at  any 
one  time  be  assigned  to  Conservation  Centers. 
This  requirement  is  contained  in  the  present 
statute  and  no  recommendation  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  made  to  exclude  it. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  deleted  this  requirement  in  their 
Report  #548,  page  15,  item  4. 

To  eliminate  the  40%  requirement  would 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conservation 
Centers.  The  natural  resources  agencies  of 
the  government  cannot  properly  train  and 
utilize  the  services  of  the  enrollees  without 
some  assurance  of  continuance,  since  much 
of  the  capital  employed  is  not  mobile,  and 
the  programs  by  their  very  nature  must  be 
long  range. 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  many  nf  the 
original  problems  have  been  overcome,  the 
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continuance  of  the  program  is  jeopardized. 
The  critics  have  dramatized  many  of  the 
difficulties  but  few  of  the  accomplishments. 
Also,  standards  of  success  are  urged  that 
bear  little  relationship  to,  or  understanding 
of,  the  dimensions  of  the  task. 

Conservationists  have  observed  closely  the 
programs  of  the  Conservation  Centers  and 
feel  that  the  performance  has  been  effective 
and  worthy  of  continued  support. 

Sincerely, 

Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


New  York  State 
Conservation  Council, 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1967. 
Senator  Jackson, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  support  of  Senator 
Jackson’s  amendments  324  to  S.  2388  which 
would  restore  provision  that  40  percent  of 
males  hired  would  be  assigned  to  conserva¬ 
tion  centers.  Copy  to  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Javits. 

Edmund  Morette, 

President. 
Martin  Turner, 
Stephen  Gehring, 
Sherry  Allen, 

Lorrell  Cook, 

W.  J.  Jenkins, 

Vice  Presidents. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1967] 
Job  Corps  Conservation 

Senator  Jackson  has  made  an  impressive 
plea  for  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  Con¬ 
servation  Centers  without  curtailment.  The 
Job  Corps  is  about  equally  divided  between 
Conservation  Centers  and  Urban  Centers, 
with  some  units  in  each  category  serving  as 
Demonstration  Centers.  In  reporting  the  so- 
called  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967,  however,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  eliminated  the  clause  under 
which  40  per  cent  of  the  male  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  must  be  assigned  to  the  conservation 
centers.  Fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
change  of  policy.  Senator  Jackson  is  seeking 
to  restore  the  requirement. 

We  think  there  is  good  reason  to  keep  the 
83  rural  centers  in  operation.  They  have 
taken  the  least  educated  youths  entering 
the  Job  Corps.  About  35  per  cent  of  them 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  literacy  of  another 
40  per  cent  is  below  the  fourth  grade  level. 
Yet  these  youngsters  have  made  remarkable 
educational  gains  and  have  been  taught 
manual  skills  in  the  construction  of  trails, 
campgrounds,  buildings,  wildlife  projects  and 
so  forth.  Their  removal  from  undesirable 
urban  environments  to  small  conservation 
centers  with  helpful  staffs  is  said  to  have 
given  many  youths  new  motivation. 

Senator  Jackson  and  others  have  described 
these  centers  as  the  most  successful  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Yet  they  operate 
with  a  lower-than-average  cost  per  enrollee, 
and  the  work  they  perform  has  obvious  value. 
In  many  instances  the  youths  in  the  Con¬ 
servation  Centers  have  assisted  local  com¬ 
munities  afflicted  by  fires,  tornadoes  and 
floods,  and  their  work  in  fighting  forest  fires 
has  been  outstanding. 

Congress  should  not  take  a  chance  on  be¬ 
ing  misunderstood  by  eliminating  the  clause 
which  has  kept  an  even  balance  between 
urban  and  rural  Job  Corps  centers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,-  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  present 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  which  re¬ 
moves  the  40-percent  requirement  for 
Job  Corps  enrollment  in  a  conservation 
center  was  placed  in  the  bill  because  the 
committee  wanted  to  assure  that  under 
the  limited  budget  for  the  Job  Corps, 


which  is  only  $295  million,  OEO  might 
close  the  few  unsuccessful  centers  and 
use  that  money  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  nonresidential  facilities  and  other  new 
techniques  in  dealing  with  poor  youths 
eligible  for  the  Job  Corps. 

The  second  reason  for  the  committee 
provision  was  that  in  this  connection  we 
adopted  the  two  amendments  proposed 
by  the  minority  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  residential  vocational  skill  centers  and 
special  centers  dealing  with  youths  with 
serious  behavioral  problems. 

Of  course,  I  feel  committed  to  the  po¬ 
sition  which  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  at 
the  request  of  the  minority.  I  cannot 
accept  the  proposed  amendment  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  committee.  Personally,  I  am 
extremely  sympathetic  to  it,  and  I  know 
that  conservation  interests  in  my  own 
State  and  elsewhere  would  be  much 
pleased  if  it  were  passed. 

Two  members  of  the  minority  are  in 
the  Chamber,  one  of  whom  at  least — the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty] — 
was  active  in  arranging  for  the  changes 
in  the  present  act  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  presently  like 
to  see  removed.  I  would  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  having  stated  why  the  changes 
were  made,  to  leave  to  my  friends  oh  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  the  defense  of  the 
committee  position,  which  personally  I 
do  not  favor.  But  in  the  interest  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  to  report  a  bill  with  which 
people  would  agree,  I  felt  that  I  could  go 
along  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

V  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  fully  the  problem  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  in  committee  in  connection 
with  reporting  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  40-percent  pro¬ 
vision  has  worked  very  well — it  has 
worked  well  for  the  Job  Corps  men.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  young 
men  who  come  off  the  streets  of  the  big 
cities  to  have  a  chance  to  work  out¬ 
doors.  I  believe  the  record  of  performance 
in  connection  with  their  assignment  at 
these  conservation  centers  has  been  out¬ 
standing  as  compared  with  some  of  those 
assigned  to  the  urban  centers. 

I  should  also  like  to  observe  that  they 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution.  As 
I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks,  some 
$32  million  equivalent  has  been  added 
to  our  conservation  programs. 

So,  on  all  counts — for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  men  involved  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  our 
own  natural  resources  as  well  as  the  hu¬ 
man  resources  involved — it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  pretty  sound  policy  to 
pursue. 

I  would  hate  to  see  a  deviation  from 
the  practice  and  the  custom  that  has 
been  established  by  statute  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  IJntend 
to  speak  very  briefly. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  on  the  mi¬ 
nority  side  of  the  aisle  were  pe  -suaded 
that  in  many  of  the  Job  Corps  camps — 
particularly  the  conservation  camps— 
the  young  men  came  and  left  without 
receiving  any  training  or  acquiring  any 
skill  whatever.  I  believe  the  head  of  the 
Job  Corps  indicated  that  that  was  true 
in  many  instances. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
since  Mr.  Kelly,  the  present  Director  of 
the  Job  Corps,  assumed  responsibility, 
I  have  been  persuaded  that  there  will  be 
a  great  change  in  the  operations  of  these 
camps.  Indeed,  great  change  has  already 
taken  place.  Many  staff  members  have 
been  replaced  by  more  competent  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  legislation  has  been  tight¬ 
ened  up  in  committee  as  a  result  of  some 
^amendments  which  I  offered,  and  which 
I  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  later  this 
afternoon. 

Because  of  these  factors,  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  to  him  prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  amendment.  I  know  that 
he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  entire 
Job  Corps  effort,  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
attitude  and  the  stand  he  has  taken  with 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  for  the  position 
he  has  just  taken  with  respect  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  was  embarrassed  because  I 
felt  I  was  bound  by  the  committee  ac¬ 
tion- — I  certainly  could  not  accept  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  are  most  persuasive  to  me. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  takes 
the  same  view  of  this  matter.  We  will 
have  no  problem  with  respect  to  whether 
I  should  be  out  there  fighting  hard 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  minority,  but  expressing 
a  personal  view,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Jackson 
amendment  was  brought  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  had  covered  two  of  the  principal 
accomplishments  of  the  war  on  poverty 
dealing  with  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  A  third  ac¬ 
complishment  is  that  at  least  300,000 
poor  people  have  received  advice  and 
services  provided  by  the  legal  services 
program.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time 
in  American  history  when  the  organized 
legal  profession  has  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  poor  people  of  America  with¬ 
out  any  real  compensation. 
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The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
bar  associations  in  the  various  States 
and  cities  are  to  be  highly  comended  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  picked  up  the 
legal  services  program  and,  under  their 
initiative,  caused  it  to  be  spread  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
legal  services  rendered  are  entirely  civil 
legal  services.  Voluntary  defenders  and 
public  defedners  in  practically  all  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  country  now  rep¬ 
resent  without  fee  the  indigent  poor  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime. 

These  300,000  poor  people  who  have 
been  helped  by  the  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  are  infinitely  better  off  knowing 
their  rights  than  they  could  have  been 
before. 

The  kinds  of  cases  handled  deal  with 
such  varied  areas  of  law  as  landlord- 
tenant  relationships,  small  loan  con¬ 
tracts,  and  various  other  types  of  install¬ 
ment.  credit,  areas  where  the  poor  very 
rarely  read  the  fine  print  of  a  contract 
before  they  sign,  often  for  unconscion¬ 
able  payments  to  landlords  who  all  too, 
frequently  do  not  keep  the  premises  in 
proper  repair,  or  at  disproportionate  in¬ 
terest  rates,  which  we  hope  will  be  helped 
by  the  truth-in-lending  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick]  wishes  to  address  some  questions 
respecting  the  military  construction  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  that 
bill,  and  since  the  Senate  will  be  voting 
on  it  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  not  to  be  wearisome,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.* 

STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  in  re-, 
cent  weeks  concerning  Mr.  Stokely  Car/ 
michael,  and  whether  he  has  violated  any 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  T/ere 
has  been  some  question  as  to  whether 
quotations  which  have  been  att/buted 
to  him  are,  in  fact,  accurate.  / 

Recently,  through  the  Citi/ns  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  I  rec/ved  a  copy 
of  a  weekly  review  entitle/“Gramma,” 
which  is  the  official  organ/f  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Com/unist  Party  of 
Cuba.  It  contains  sojne  messages,  re¬ 
portedly  verbatim,  fi/m  Mr.  Carmichael 
addressed  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  people  of  the  World.  The  review  con¬ 
tains  direct  quoytions  from  him. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
sufficient  import  that  we  should  study 
them  carefully  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  advisahjfe  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  sjrtne  action.  Let  me  quote  one  of 
them,  wliei-e  he  is  talking  about  the  black 
hberaglon  movement: 

miufeo  nr  flKght  for  Vietnam'  Santo  Do- 
3  ,n  ua°ywhere  eIse  ln  world  Our 
fignt  will  be  inside  the  United  States 


He  goes  on  to  say: 

While  we  are  fighting  to  destroy  imperial¬ 
ism  from  the  inside,  we  know  you  will  be 
fighting  from  the  outside. 

This  was  said  in  a  press  conference  in 
Cuba  in  talking  to  Castroites  there. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  of  sufficient  import  to  warrant  Sena¬ 
tors,  and  those  who  read  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  to  study  Carmichael’s 
statements. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  on  this  question  of  whether  he 
has  violated  any  Federal  laws,  and  have 
been  told  that  in  their  opinion,  he  has 
not. 

However,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
do  not  understand  their  comments.  I 
have  reviewed  the  various  pertinent  titles 
in  the  United  States  Code  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Carmichael  has  violated  at  least 
two  or  three  sections  of  the  Code  and  that 
some  action  should  be  initiated  against 
him  if,  as,  and  when  he  comes  back 
within  our  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue 
to  have  people  going  around  the  world, 
u  in  this  country,  advocating  violence 
a  method  of  curing  either  real  oj 
fancied  grievances. 

TcXthe  extent  that  we  continue  to  per¬ 
mit  tlHs  to  happen,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  trouble  within  our  cities  ancj/n  the 
country  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent/to  have 
printed  in\the  Record  th/  complete 
weekly  reviewSof  the  official/brgan  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba,  which  is  dated  August  13, 
1967,  reporting  ork  the/press  conference 
held  by  Stokely  Carmichael  in  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be^pi'ini^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Messages  Prom  UXrmichael 

Negro  leade/  Stokely  Carmichael  of  the 
United  State/spoke  over  Radio  Havana  Cuba 
addressing pfrords  of  greeting  to  \he  coura¬ 
geous  vet/an  guerrilla  leader,  Errtesto  Che 
Guevara/ wherever  he  may  be.  He  also  sent 
a  message  of  salutation  to  “our  comrades 
in  the  armed  struggle  against  imperialism 
and/racism.”  The  two  messages  follow: 

TO  MI  FELLOW  COMRADE  CHE 


Havana,  Cuba, 

August  1, 1967. 

To  my  fellow  comrade  Che: 

The  African-Americans  inside  the  United 
States  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
you.  We  eagerly  await  your  writings  in  order 
to  read  them,  digest  them  and  plan  our 
tactics  based  on  them. 

We  want  you  to  know,  wherever  you  are, 
that  you  are  an  Inspiration  not  only  to  the 
Blacks  inside  the  U.S.  by  to  the  Liberation 
Struggle  around  the  world.  Please  keep  on 
fighting  because  by  your  fighting  you  are 
inspiring  us.  Do  not  despair,  my  comrade. 

We  will  win. 

Stokely  Carmichael. 

“We  are  moving  toward  urban  guerrilla 
warfare  within  the  United  States  since  there 
is  no  other  way  to  obtain  our  homes,  our 
lands,  and  our  rights.  For  400  years,  the  Negro 
population  of  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  coexist, 
but  to  no  avail.  We  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  attain  liber¬ 
ation.” 

The  speaker  was  Stokely  Carmichael,  hon¬ 
orary  delegate  to  the  First  Conference  of 
OLAS,  a  man  who  at  the  moment  personi¬ 
fies  the  best  of  the  Negro  people’s  struggle  in 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Negro  leader  gave  an  interesting 
press  conference  in  which  he  answered  with 


extraordinary  forthrightness,  questions  put 
by  both  local  reporters  and  foreign  corre^ ' 
spondents. 

Many  of  his  answers,  given  with  the 
plicity,  honesty  and  firmness  of  a  genuine 
revolutionary  leader,  drew  rounds  /  ap¬ 
plause. 

Accompanying  Carmichael  were  Jffis  com¬ 
rades  of  the  SNCC  (Student  r&ffn-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee)  Juliu/Lester  and 
George  Ware. 

Carmichael  continued:  “Fc^^OO  years,  the 
Negro  population  in  our  c/intry  has  lived 
under  the  most  brutal  Fiyrcism  ever  known. 
What  is  now  happeninj^trom  New  York  to 
California  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  is 
nothing  but  the  response  of  rebellion  to  the 
constant  aggression/ve  have  been  subjected 
to.”  He  gave  a  briei/xplanation  of  what  Black 
Power  consists  of  > 

“It  is  the  union  of  the  Negro  population 
to  fight  for  liberation  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever.  It  is ythe  union  of  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  th/u.S.  with  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  rerft  of  the  world.  It  is  the  struggle 
against  .capitalism  and  imperialism  that  op¬ 
press  vts  from  within  and  oppress  you  from 
with/ut.” 

lestioned  as  to  the  possible  coordination 
of/the  Negro  struggle  with  that  of  the  other 
(copies,  he  replied : 

‘Our  very  presence  here  indicates  that.” 
Stokely  once  again  picked  up  the  Negro 
theme : 

“When  we  created  our  organization,  con¬ 
ditions  were  different  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  we  called  it  “non-violent.”  It  was  the 
year  1960  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
the  leading  figure  of  the  movement.  He  was 
a  pacifist  and  for  that  reaspn  we  had  to 
adopt  that  name.  But  we  did  not  believe  in 
non-violence  at  the  time,  and  we  organized 
our  people  telling  them  that  we  would  have 
to  use  our  weapons. 

“In  1965,  following  the  Watts  revolt,  non- 
violenge  ceased  to  be  a  point  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  became  necessary  to  adopt  other 
means  of  struggle.” 

vietman:  our  brother  in  struggle 

The  Negro  leader  spoke  of  the  war  being 
waged  by  the  U.S.  against  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

“We  don’t  want  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder 
for  an  imperialist  cause.  That  is  why  we 
refuse  to  do  compulsory  military  service. 
We  will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  because  they  have  not  done 
anything  against  us  and  because  they  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  exploitation  that  we 
have  been  subjected  to.  The  people  of  Viet 
Nam  are  our  brothers  in  struggle  because  we 
■e  both  fighting  against  the  structure  op¬ 
posing  us.” 

Explaining  that  40%  of  the  U.S.  frontline 
troops  are  Negroes,  he  added:  “The  United 
StatesShas  taught  us  to  kill.  Upon  their  re¬ 
turn,  our  brothers  will  put  this  teaching  to 
good  use  in  the  cities.” 

This  statement  brought  forth  a  murmur 
of  excitement  among  national  and  foreign 
newspapermen^  attending  the  conference.  A 
series  of  questions  followed  which  Carmi¬ 
chael  answered  Vith  great  spirit. 

“In  the  U.S.  the\oldiers  will  have  to  fight 
a  hand  to  hand  coft^bat  with  us  and  we’ll 
wipe  them  out. 

“The  insurrection  ii^Detroit  is  hurting 
the  U.S.  economically. 

“Even  if  the  authoritieNmake  it  difficult 
for  us  to  obtain  arms  for  the  struggle,  we 
can  always  get  them. 

“The  joint  struggle  of  the  peoples  against 
the  U.S.  will  destroy  the  monstto. 

“Only  recently,  Martin  Luther  Rmg  sup¬ 
ported  the  sending  of  troops  in  Detrdit.  This 
shows  that  in  fact  he  is  against  the  Negroes. 

“The  only  condition  under  which  we  wPnld 
accept  having  a  separate  territory  in  the  U\~ 
would  be  the  existence  of  nuclear  bomt 
and  rockets  in  both  territories. 
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Ated  by  this  Act  having  Jurisdiction  of  like 
ca^es,  matters,  and  duties. 

AT  existing  laws  in  the  Canal  Zone  govern¬ 
ing  practice  and  procedure  in  existing  courts 
shall  bh  applicable  and  adapted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  and'procedure  in  the  new  courts. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  of  tae  United  States  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  reView,  revise,  modify,  reverse,  or 
affirm  the  finaroudgments  and  decrees  of  the 
District  Court  oVthe  Canal  Zone  and  to  ren¬ 
der  such  judgments  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
said  appellate  court  should  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  trial  clmrt  in  all  actions  and 
proceedings  in  which  t\e  Constitution,  or  any 
statute,  treaty,  title,  rig^;,  or  privilege  of  the 
United  States,  is  involvecSumd  a  right  there¬ 
under  denied,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  value 
in  controversy  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath\f  either  party, 
or  by  other  competent  evidencX  and  also  in 
criminal  causes  wherein  the  offense  charged 
is  punishable  as  a  felony.  And  sucXappellate 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  right  of  review  by 
or  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  thXunited 
States  as  in  other  cases  authorized  b\  law, 
may  be  exercised  by  said  circuit  court  or\ap- 
peals  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  by  the  same  procedure 
nearly  as  practicable  as  is  done  in  reviewing' 
the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  after  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
have  been  completed  and  opened  for  opera¬ 
tion  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  touching  the  right  of  any  person  to 
remain  upon  or  pass  over  any  part  of  the 
Canal  Zone  as  may  be  necessary.  Any  person 
violating  any  of  such  rules  or  regulations 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year,  or  both,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  hy  any  means  or  in  any  way,  to 
injure  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  injure  or 
obstruct,  any  part  of  the  Panama  Canal  or 
the  locks  thereof  or  the  approaches  there¬ 
to.  Any  person  violating  this  provision  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  years,  or  both,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  If  the  act  shall  cause  the 
death  of  any  person  within  a  year  and  a  day 
thereafter,  the  person  so  convicted  shall  be 
guilty  of  murder  and  shall  be  punished  ac¬ 
cordingly.  / 

Sec.  11.  That  section  five  of  the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce,  approved  February 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-s^ven, 
as  heretofore  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  paragraph  at  ine  end 
thereof,  as  follows :  / 

“From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen/it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  other 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  Act  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  to  own,  lease/operate,  control, 
or  have  any  interest  whatsoever  (by  stock 
ownership  or  otherwise, /either  directly,  in¬ 
directly,  through  any  ^folding  company,  or 
by  stockholders  or  directors  in  common,  or 
in  any  other  manner)  in  any  common  car¬ 
rier  by  water  operated  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  elsewhere  with  which  said  railroad 
or  other  carrier/aforesaid  does  or  may  com¬ 
pete  for  trafficrer  any  vessel  carrying  freight 
or  passenger^' upon  said  water  route  or  else¬ 
where  withr  which  said  railroad  or  other 
carrier  aDn-esaid  does  or  may  compete  for 
traffic;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this 
provision  each  day  in  which  such  violation 
continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense.” 

Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deter¬ 


mine  questions  of  fact  as  to  the  competition 
or  possibility  of  competition,  after  full  hear¬ 
ing,  on  the  application  of  any  railroad  com¬ 
pany  or  other  carrier.  Such  application  may 
be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  existing  service  is  in  violation 
of  this  section  and  pray  for  an  order  permit¬ 
ting  the  continuance  of  any  vessel  or  vessels 
already  in  operation,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  an  order  to  install  new  service  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph.  The  commission  may  on  its  own  mo¬ 
tion  or  the  application  of  any  shipper  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings  to  inquire  into  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  vessel  in  use  by  any  railroad  or 
other  carrier  which  has  not  applied  to  the 
commission  and  had  the  question  of  compe¬ 
tition  or  the  possibility  of  competition  de¬ 
termined  as  herein  provided.  In  all  such  cases 
the  order  of  said  commission  shall  be  final. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  such  existing 
specified  service  by  water  other  than  through 
the  Panama  Canal  is  being  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage 
to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  such  extension  will  neither  ex¬ 
clude,  prevent,  nor  reduce  competion  on  the 
route  by  water  under  consideration,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  by 
Sorder,  extend  the  time  during  which  such/ 
service  by  water  may  continue  to  be  operated 
beyond  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  /nd 
fourteen.  In  every  case  of  such  extensions  the 
rates, 'schedules,  and  practices  of  such/water 
carrier Xjall  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  act  to  segulate  commerce  and/all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  the  railroad ^or  other  com¬ 
mon  carrier  controlling  such/water  carrier  or 
interested  in  anV  manner  in  its  operation; 
Provided,  Any  application  for  extension  under 
the  terms  of  this  prfcwisbzm  filed  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  COnunission  prior  to  July 
first,  nineteen  hundracKand  fourteen,  but  for 
any  reason  not  heasd  and  disposed  of  before 
said  date,  may  considered  and  granted 
thereafter.  /  \ 

No  vessel  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  or  foreign  trade  of  the'United  States 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through 
said  canal /if  such  ship  is  owned\chartered, 
operated/or  controlled  by  any  persod  or  com¬ 
pany  wjauch  is  doing  business  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress;  ap¬ 
proved  July  second,  eighteen  hundreds,  and 
ninety,  entitled  “An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
.monopolies,”  or  the  provisions  of  section*, 
'seventy-three  to  seventy-seven,  both  inclu¬ 
sive,  of  an  Act  approved  August  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  pro¬ 
vide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  or  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  amending  or  supple¬ 
menting  the  said  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  amendments 
thereto,  or  said  sections  of  the  Act  of  August 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four.  The  question  of  fact  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  judgment  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  any  cause  pending  before  it  to  which  the 
owners  or  operators  of  such  ship  are  parties. 
Suit  may  be  brought  by  any  shipper  or  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

That  section  six  of  said  Act  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof,  as  follows : 

“When  property  may  be  or  is  transported 
from  point  to  point  in  the  United  States  by 
rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
otherwise,  the  transportation  being  by  a 
common  carrier  or  carriers,  and  not  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  of  such  transportation  and  of  the 


carriers,  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  which 
may  or  do  engage  in  the  same,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction 
given  by  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended  June  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten :  / 

“(a)  To  establish  physical  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the 
dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  /urecting  the 
rail  carrier  to  make  suitable  eonnf  ction  be¬ 
tween  its  line  and  a  track yor  tracks  which 
have  been  constructed  froin  the  dock  to  the 
limits  of  its  right  of  to,  or  by  directing 
either  or  both  the  rai 1  and  water  carrier, 
individually  or  in  connection  with  one  an¬ 
other,  to  construct /and  connect  with  the 
lines  of  the  rail  earner  a  spur  track  or  tracks 
to  the  dock.  This/provision  shall  only  apply 
where  such  connection  is  reasonably  prac¬ 
ticable,  can  be/made  with  safety  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  where  the  amount  of  business  to 
be  handled/ls  sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay. 

“The  commission  shall  have  full  author¬ 
ity  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  ivhich  these  connecting  tracks,  when 
constructed,  shall  be  operated,  and  it  may, 
either  in  the  construction  or  the  operation 
of/such  tracks,  determine  what  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  or  by  either  carrier.  The  provisions  of 
This  paragraph  shall  extend  to  cases  where 
the  dock  is  owned  by  other  parties  than  the 
carrier  involved. 

“(b)  To  establish  through  routes  and  max¬ 
imum  joint  rates  between  and  over  such 
rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
lines  shall  be  operated  in  the  handling  of 
the  traffic  embraced. 

“(c)  To  establish  maximum  proportional 
rates  by  rail  to  and  from  the  ports  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from  which  it  is 
taken  by  the  water  carrier,  and  to  determine 
to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what 
vessels  and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions 
such  rates  shall  apply.  By  proportional  rates 
are  meant  those  which  differ  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  local  rates  to  and  from  the  port 
and  which  apply  only  to  traffic  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  port  or  is  carried  from 
the  port  by  a  common  carrier  by  water. 

“(d)  If  any  rail  carrier  subject  to  the  Act 
to  regulate  commerce  enters  into  arrange¬ 
ments  with  any  water  carrier  operating  from 
a  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country,  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  handling  of  through  business 
between  interiors  points  of  the  United  States 
and  such  foreign  country,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  require  such 
railway  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements 
.with  any  or  all  other  lines  of  steamships 
Operating  from  said  port  to  the  same  foreign 
country.” 

The  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relating  to  this  section  shall 
only  Be  made  upon  formal  complaint  or  in 
proceechngs  instituted  by  the  commission  of 
its  own  rnotion  and  after  full  hearing.  The 
orders  provided  for  in  the  two  amendments 
to  the  Act \to  regulate  commerce  enacted 
in  this  sectioH.  shall  be  served  in  the  same 
manner  and  enforced  by  the  same  penalties 
and  proceedingNas  are  the  orders  of  the 
commission  madt\  under  the  provisions  of 
section  fifteen  of  tSe  Act  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  as  amended  June  eighteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  andvthey  may  be  condi¬ 
tioned  for  the  paymentSnf  any  sum  or  the 
giving  of  security  for  thk  payment  of  any 
sum  or  the  discharge  of  anjNobligation  which 
may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  said  order. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  laws  and  treaties  relating 
to  the  extradition  of  persons  Naccused  of 
crime  in  force  in  the  United  Stages,  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  not  be  in  comhct  with 
or  superseded  by  any  special  treaty  >ntered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  tne  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the  Cknal 
Zone,  and  all  laws  relating  to  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  justice  as  between  the  seN 
eral  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
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shall  extend  to  and  be  considered  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  such  purposes  only  the  Canal  Zone 
shall \e  considered  and  treated  as  an  orga¬ 
nized  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13^  That  in  time  of  war  in  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  engaged,  or  when,  in 
the  opiniork  of  the  President,  war  is  immi¬ 
nent,  such  officer  of  the  Army  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  President,  assume  and  have  exclusive  au¬ 
thority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  all  of  its  adjuncts, 
appendants,  and  appurtenances,  including 
the  entire  control  aHd  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  duriW  a  continuance  of 
such  condition  the  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shall,  in  all  respects  and  particulars 
as  to  the  operation  of  such.  Panama  Canal, 
and  all  duties,  matters,  and  transactions  af¬ 
fecting  the  Canal  Zone,  be  subject  to  the 
order  and  direction  of  such  officer  of  the 
Army. 

Sec.  14.  That  this  Act  shall  be  Known  as 
and  referred  to  as,  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
and  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any 
or  all  of  its  provisions  or  to  extend,  modify, 
or  annul  any  rule  or  regulation  made  under 
its  authority  is  expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  August  24,  1912. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  briefly  to  complete  my  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will  want  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  point  of  view  of  the  minority 
on  the  committee. 

It  is  my  information  that  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  any  votes  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  good  many  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  spoke 
about  some  of  the  impressive  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  war  on  poverty,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Headstart  program,  the  Job 
Corps,  and  legal  services. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  fourth 
accomplishment  which  deals  with  the 
VISTA  volunteers.  111686  are  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  enlisted  in 
the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
who  have  served  or  are  currently  serving 
at  least  a  year  in  rural  poverty  areas,  in 
urban  slums,  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
with  the  migrant  poor. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  indicated  some  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  certain  activities  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  in  West  Virginia.  It  may  well 
be  that  most  of  those  problems  arise 
ii  oni  the  conduct  of  Appalachian  volun- 
teers  who  are  not  recruited  and  are  not 
operating  under  the  poverty  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  further  time  at 
this  point  with  regard  to  VISTA  other 
tnan  to  say  I  have  personally  followed 
the  training  and  the  work  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  all  over  the  country,  and 
everywhere  the  subcommittee  went  in 
Wlth  our  hearings,  and  also 
duung  the  course  of  the  Washington 


hearings,  we  had  occasion  to  examine 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  its  work. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  legitimate 
fear  of  contradiction  that,  with  very,  very 
few  exceptions — in  fact,  one  could  name 
them  with  far  fewer  than  the  fingers  of 
one’s  hand — the  VISTA  volunteers  have 
been  extraordinarily  successful  in  their 
accomplishments.  They  are  the  domestic 
equivalent  of  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are 
motivated  by  the  same  ideals.  They  are 
given  nearly  identical  training,  although, 
of  course,  their  training  goes  to  areas  in 
the  United  States  where  they  expect  to 
be  assigned. 

As  we  followed  their  work,  I  found,  at 
least,  that  they  have  given  almost  uni¬ 
form  satisfaction  in  every  poverty  com¬ 
munity  they  have  served. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  3,000  VISTA 
volunteers  constitute  a  real  star  in  the 
crown  of  the  Director  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

A  fifth  area  where  there  has  been  a 
substantial  achievement  is  in  the  fact 
that  30,000  poor  but  talented  high  school 
students  are  participating  in  the  Upward 
Bound  program,  which  equips  them  for 
the  opportunity  of  attending  college. 
One  of  the  concerns  which  we  have  had 
with  respect  to  children  from  poverty 
families  who  went  into  high  school,  and 
in  many  cases  to  college,  was  the  lack  of 
any  motivation  for  the  bright  ones  to  go 
on  and  take  college  training  and  under¬ 
take  a  college  career. 

A  great  many  of  these  young  men  and 
women  have  plenty  of  talent  to  go 
through  college.  Many  of  them  had  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  in  their  families,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  raise  tuition 
money,  but  a  great  many  more  were  not 
motivated  because  it  had  not  occurred  to 
them  that  they  were  college  material. 
These  students  who  were  brought  into 
the  Upward  Bound  program — 30,000  of 
them — have  been  given  that  motivation, 
through  on- campus  training  which  they 
have  received  during  the  summers  of 
their  junior  and  senior  high  school  years, 
and  to  some  extent  during  the  course  of 
the  academic  year,  also. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these 
young  people,  A  good  many  of  them  come 
down  to  Washington  from  time  to  time. 
When  we  went  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  with 
the  subcommittee  not  too  long  ago  we 
had  a  magnificent  exposition  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  Upward  Bound 
there  under  a  very  able  professor  in  one 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  am  confident,  from  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  that  this  Upward  Bound  program 
has  helped  take  the  chains  of  poverty  off 
the  feet  and  hands  of  many  a  talented 
high  school  student  who  never  thought, 
before  this  program  was  begun,  that  he 
would  go  on  to  college. 

A  sixth  achievement  of  the  war  on 
poverty  deals  with  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  There,  over  the  years  since 
that  program  began,  more  than  900,000 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  have  received  full-time  or  part-time 
work— experience  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  work  experience  has 
been  confined  to  two  categories;  first, 
among  these  who  are  still  in  high  school 
or  college;  and,  second,  work- experience 
for  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  and 
did  not  attend  college. 


There  have  been  “bugs,”  to  use  the 
vernacular,  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  but  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  sustain,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  proposition  that  these  900,000 
boys  and  girls  who  went  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  came  out  of  it  far  better 
citizens  than  they  were  when  they  went 
in  it,  were  far  better  able  to  obtain  use¬ 
ful  employment,  and  were  far  better 
oriented  to  the  communities  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  I  think  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  on  the  whole  has 
been  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
poverty  program. 

And  finally,  as  an  eighth  achievement 
of  the  poverty  program,  more  than  42,- 
000  Americans  have  received  rural  loans 
for  farm  improvements  and  small  in¬ 
come-producing  enterprises.  These  42,- 
000  Americans  have  in  large  part  been 
able  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  penury 
and  misery  in  which  they  were  living 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rural  loans 
which  have  been  made  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  there  is  a  solid  record  of 
achievement  in  connection  with  the 
rural  loans,  and  the  committee  proposes 
to  extend  that  program  in  the  pending 
bill. 

These  eight  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
specific  achievements  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  These  are  obvious,  palpable,  and 
measurable  gains  in  terms  of  statistics, 
but  there  are  many  other  gains  that  must 
be  ascribed  to  this  war  on  poverty  which 
are  less  obvious  and  nearly  impossible  to 
measure.  Among  these  we  would  have  to 
add  the  goodly  number  of  families  who 
have  been  rejoined  and  strengthened 
because,  through  economic  dignity,  they 
have  been  given  new  hope ;  young  people 
who  have  been  diverted  from  delin¬ 
quency,  crime,  and  even  rioting  by  their 
involvement  and  pride  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps;  high  school  dropouts 
who  have  been  inspired  to  continue  their 
education  and  go  on  to  college;  young 
parents  who  have  kept  their  children  in¬ 
stead  of  offering  them  for  adoption  as 
the  result  of  job  training  that  gave  them 
new  ambitions  and  new  goals;  impover¬ 
ished  individuals  who  were  saved  from 
becoming  cynical  and  antisocial  as  the 
result  of  free  legal  services  on  evictions 
or  repossession  of  furniture,  automo¬ 
bile,  television  set,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  changes  in  spirit 
and  viewpoint  to  which  President  John¬ 
son  referred  when  he  suggested  that 
the  basic  conditions  of  life  for  the  poor 
must  be  and  can  be  changed. 

There  are  13  particular  titles  to  the 
bill  pending  before  us,  and  I  recited  them 
both  with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  bill 
and  the  titles  in  the  report — where  in 
each  instance  there  are  findings  and 
legislative  recommendations — when  I 
made  my  opening  speech  last  Friday. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  each  of  these 
titles  in  detail,  nor  do  I  at  this  time  in¬ 
tend  to  make  a  presentation  in  support 
of  the  emergency  employment  program 
which  is  title  II  of  the  act,  and  which  is 
discussed  with  respect  to  findings  and 
legislative  recommendations  as  part  14 
of  the  report.  I  think  for  the  present  this 
is  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  bill 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commit- 
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tee;  and  in  order  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  we  are  now  ready 
for  him  to  speak,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  and  before  beginning  my  com¬ 
ments  on  the  war  on  poverty  in  general, 
and  on  S.  2388  in  particular,  I  want  to 
point  out  an  error  of  quotation  in  the 
supplemental  views  which  I  made  in  the 
committee  report  to  this  bill,  which  is 
designated  “90th  Congress,  first  session, 
Senate  Report  563  on  S.  2388,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.” 

Mr.  President,  on  page  209  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  resort  I  have  included  a  short 
paragraph  which  I  attributed  to  Prof. 
Sar  A.  Levitan,  of  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Levitan  to  my 
knowledge  did  "not  make  the  statement 
which  I  have  attributed  to  him  and  I 
regret  most  sincerely  that  this  error  has 
occurred.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
result  in  no  embarrassment  to  Dr.  Levi¬ 
tan. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Levitan  will  know 
upon  reading  my  supplemental  views 
that  the  quotation  is  in  error,  for  those 
who  know  him  also  would  realize  that  the 
quotation  simply  is  not  his  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  long  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  Dr.  Levitan.  I  know 
he  has  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  in  the  field  of  manpower 
and  training.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  during  my  membership  on  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  and  there  are 
few  persons  for  whom  I  have  greater  re¬ 
spect.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  share 
these  thoughts  of  Dr.  Levitan  and  his 
capabilities.  I  depend  upon  him  very 
heavily,  and  this  relationship  will,  l  am 
sure,  continue.  The  Congress  itself  con¬ 
tinues  to  profit  in  large  respect  from  the 
contributions  which  Dr.  Levitan  so  will¬ 
ingly  makes  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  regret  sincerely 
that  this  error  has  occurred  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  immediately  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ask  that  this  quotation  which  I  attributed 
to  Dr.  Levitan  be  deleted  from  the  per¬ 
manent  records  of  the  reports  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  pending  bill.  Once 
again  it  is  time  for  our  annual  discussion 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  Each  time  this 
measure  has  come  to  the  floor,  increasing 
numbers  of  controversies  surrounding 
various  programs  are  noted,  and  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  people  express  doubts 
about  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  leg¬ 
islation.  But  despite  this  mounting  skep¬ 
ticism,  no  .viable  alternative  programs 
have  been  suggested,  or  seriously 
considered. 


I  have  consistently  voiced  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  it  is  presently  designed.  Yet,  since 
I  have  agreed  with  and  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  its  purpose,  and  because  I  see  an  in¬ 
creasing  urgency  for  legislation  in  this 
area,  I  have  not  and  will  not  introduce 
any  disabling  or  crippling  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  suggest  that  while  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  as  we  know  it  today  has 
raised  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  poor 
Americans,  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  ful¬ 
filling  their  expectations.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  that  such  a  mixed  collection  of  out¬ 
dated  and  ineffectual  programs  can  be 
expected  to  pass  this  body  without  inno¬ 
vative  and  creative  changes.  We  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  the  shopworn  cliche 
“well,  we  have  tried.” 

Early  this  spring  I  indicated  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty  that  I  was  going  to 
conduct  my  own  investigation  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

'  I  would  have  liked  to  study  poverty  in 
all  areas  of  the  country.  However,  my 
staff  is  small  and  I  was  forced  to  limit  the 
area  and  scope  of  my  investigation. 
Therefore,  I  decided  to  concentrate  on 
the  effect  of  the  poverty  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  initiated  my  investigation,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  I  found  the  reports  com¬ 
pleted  by  OEO  and  the  subcommittee’s 
special  investigation  committee  discour¬ 
aging.  I  was  appalled  by  their  lack  of 
objectivity,  their  lack  of  reliable  statistics 
and  their  failure  to  utilize  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  or  evaluation.  The  community 
action  agency  reports  which  I  have  seen 
are  both  cursory  and  inaccurate. 

My  study,  I  hope,  when  it  is  complete, 
will  demonstrate  that  reliable  data  can 
be  easily  obtained  and  clearly  presented 
through  utilization  of  scientific  methods. 
I  am  collecting  the  following  kinds  of 
data:  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
poverty  officials  and  ordinary  citizens, 
questionnaires  given  to  poverty  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  and  recorded  on  IBM  cards,  GAO 
audits,  reports  on  the  progress  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  development  center  programs, 
and  random  sample  survey  information 
culled  from  interviews  with  inhabitants 
of  poverty  areas  in  the  District. 

This  study  has  not  yet  been  finished, 
and  I  anticipate  that  it  will  take  some 
additional  time  to  complete.  As  my  in¬ 
vestigation  continues,  I  will  from  time 
to  time  inform  the  Senate  of  the  results. 

If  there  is  anything  I  have  learned 
from  my  investigation,  it  is  that  poverty 
in  the  United  States  is  a  complex 
phenomenon  to  which  there  are  no  simple 
solutions.  My  views  on  this  subject  are 
necessarily  somewhat  involved,  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  that  Senators  bear  with 
me  as  I  attempt  to  set  before  them 
the  problem  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  no  perfect 
definition  of  poverty  has  yet  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Certainly  poverty  in  the  United 
States  is  noticeably  different  from  pov¬ 
erty  in  a  country  such  as  India,  where 
millions  annually  starve  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  no  home  other  than  the 
streets.  The  fact  that  the  poor  in  the 


United  States  have  comparatively  more 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  bothered  some  experts. 

Reviewing  this  paradoxical  situation, 
I  can  sympathize  with  Prof.  John  B. 
Parrish  when  he  raises  the  following 
question  in  a  recent  article  printed  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

How  can  the  “massive”  group  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “hopeless  poor”  buy  so  much  with  so 
little? 

He  cites  the  fact  that  almost  all  Amer¬ 
icans  have  automatic  cooking  equipment, 
refrigeration,  telephones,  and  some  kind 
of  medical  aid  as  evidence  that — 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  “new 
poverty”  thesis. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  Mollie  Orshan- 
sky  points  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin — 

As  yesterday’s  luxuries  become  tomorrows 
necessities,  who  can  define  for  today  how 
much  (income)  is  enough? 

The  1966  report  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  confirms  her  thesis 
wrhen  it  points  out  that — 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  American  experience 
to  upgrade  constantly  the  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  decent  minimum,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly,  poverty. 

While  we  may  fall  far  short  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  consensus  with  respect  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  definition  for  poverty,  it  is  obvi-' 
ous  that  too  many  Americans  are  faced 
writh  unnecessary  want  in  this  land  of 
plenty. 

The  yardstick  most  commonly  used  to 
measure  poverty  is  that  of  income.  The 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  indicated  that 
in  1966,  there  were  29.7  million  people 
in  the  United  States  with  incomes  below 
that  which  is  adjudged  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  be  necessary 
for  freedom  from  want.  Fourteen  percent 
of  America's  60  million  families  have  in¬ 
comes  under  $3,000.  This  poverty  affects 
all  age  groups  from  the  young  to  the 
aged. 

Poverty  among  the  young  is  often 
hidden,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  4.8 
million  parents  and  children  currently 
on  the  rolls  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
is  a  shocking  reminder  of  its  existence. 
In  addition  to  those  on  AFDC,  President 
Johnson  has  indicated  that  there  are 
perhaps  “12  million  children  in  families 
below  the  poverty  level — $3,000,”  who  do 
not  receive  welfare  benefits. 

Poverty  often  does  irreparable  damage 
to  the  young  poor.  This  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  consider  that  in  1966 
more  than  1  in  3  of  the  poor  children, 
ages  16  to  21,  were  not  in  school  and  were 
not  high  school  graduates,  as  compared 
with  only  1  in  7  from  nonpoor  families. 
These  facts  are  particularly  significant 
since  without  education  an  individual  is 
severely  disadvantaged  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  a  disadvantage  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  subjects  the  individual  to  low  earn¬ 
ings  and  causes  a  lifetime  of  poverty. 

Among  adults,  growing  relief  rolls  and 
high  unemployment  rates  are  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  many  individuals  do  not 
have  marketable  job  skills.  During  1966, 
2.5  million  were  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
more.  Of  these,  1.25  million  looked  for 
jobs  but  could  not  find  them.  Another 
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1.3  million  males  between  the  age  of  25 
to  64  did  not  even  look  for  work  either 
because  of  indifference  or  lack  of  hope  in 
finding  one. 

For  these  adults  poverty  has  too  often 
become  a  way  of  life.  Their  lack  of  for¬ 
mal  education  or  job  training  gives  them 
little  chance  for  escaping  their  plight 
even  in  their  old  age. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  poverty  cycle  is 
broken  at  retirement,  but  I  cannot.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  opposite 
situation  is  true.  Many  individuals  who 
had  been  fully  self-sufficient  during  their 
working  years  for  the  first  time  are 
thrown  into  poverty  when  they  retire. 
Thousands  of  these  individuals  are 
rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
retirement  income  will  probably  equal 
less  than  one-third  of  the  income  they 
were  used  to  receiving  during  their  pro¬ 
ductive  years. 

At  this  very  minute,  more  than  5V2 
million  Americans  over  age  65  have  total 
annual  incomes  below  the  paltry  poverty 
level  of  $1,500  a  year  for  an  individual 
or  $1,900  for  a  couple.  For  many  of  these 
older  Americans,  this  standard  is  cer¬ 
tainly  grossly  inadequate.  It  is  grossly 
inadequate  because  living  costs  for  the 
widow  or  widower  increase;  it  is  grossly 
inadequate  because  the  infirmities  of  age 
often  necessitate  additional  services;  it 
is  grossly  inadequate  because  inflation 
continues  to  stretch  their  fixed  incomes 
beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Americans  over  the  age  of  65  consti¬ 
tute  the  largest  single  group  trapped  by 
poverty.  Thousands  are  having  their  first 
encounter  with  want  since  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930’s.  Their  encounter  is 
with  a  poverty  which  is  the  cruelest  of 
all.  It  is  the  cruelest,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  attacking  human  beings  who 
are  least  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
its  terrible  consequences.  The  older 
American  has  several  disadvantages. 
Physically  and  psychologically  he  is 
severely  handicapped  in  compensating 
for  low  income,  poor  housing,  and  inade¬ 
quate  nutrition.  In  addition  to  these 
limitations  affecting  the  individual  him¬ 
self,  society  imposes  discrimination,  im¬ 
patience,  and  an  almost  callous  dis¬ 
respect  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  while  dividing  the  pop¬ 
ulation  by  age  groups  presents  one  way 
of  looking  at  poverty,  other  divisions  are 
also  significant;  for  example,  poverty  is 
not  confined  to  the  big  cities  alone.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  con¬ 
ducted,  it  was  graphically  demonstrated 
that  the  rural  poor  are  probably  those 
who  are  most  seriously  affected  by  pov¬ 
erty.  Poverty  is  very  real  to  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  malnutrition  in  Mississippi,  in 
large  sections  of  Appalachia,  and  even 
in  my  own  State  of  Vermont.  Poverty  has 
robbed  thousands  of  adequate  education, 
job  training,  and  dignified  retirement. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  rural  areas  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  their  fair  share  of  pov¬ 
erty  money  and  programs.  This  allega¬ 
tion,  Mr.  President,  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.  As  Sargent  Shriver  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Javits  on  March  11  of 
t'ds  year,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  had  spent  only  about  30  percent 
of  its  funds  in  rural  areas  even  though 
the  rural  areas  have  about  45  percent  of 
the  poor  population. 
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Sargent  Shriver  himself  admitted: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  pro¬ 
grams  active  in  the  rural  areas. 

In  many  rural  areas  of  the  country  we 
find  that  there  are  almost  no  social  serv¬ 
ice  agencies,  visiting  nurse  services, 
homemaker  services,  senior  citizen  cen¬ 
ters,  public  transportation,  or  adequate 
medical  facilities. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  fighting  an  efficient 
war  on  poverty  in  the  cities.  However,  I 
believe  that  each  one  of  us  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  poor  family  in  the  country 
has  as  serious  a  problem  in  existing  as 
the  poor  family  in  the  city. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  urban  prob¬ 
lems  represent  the  greatest  threat  to  do¬ 
mestic  tranquillity  since  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930’s.  While  urban  difficul¬ 
ties  are  highly  complex,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  major 
urban  problems.  The  presence  of  poverty 
in  urban  areas  is  often  compounded  by 
large  nonwhite  populations. 

Utilizing  the  yardstick  of  income  alone, 
the  nonwhite  American  does  far  worse 
than  his  white  counterpart.  The  median 
income  of  white  Americans  was  $7,722 
in  1966  and  was  only  $3,971  for  non¬ 
whites.  In  addition  some  30.4  percent  of 
nonwhites  reported  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  while  12.4  percent  of  whites  were 
in  a  comparable  situation.  The  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  is  widening  as  the 
differential  risk  of  poverty  among  the 
groups  changes.  While  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  white  persons  have  been  able  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  poverty  among  nonwhites  has 
increased.  For  example,  of  nonwhite  fam¬ 
ilies  with  as  many  as  five  children,  71  per¬ 
cent  were  categorized  as  poor  in  1959;  76 
percent  in  1964. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  talked  about 
the  characteristics  of  poverty.  We  have 
seen  that  poverty  knows  no  age  barrier — 
it  affects  those  who  are  young;  those  in 
their  working  years;  those  in  their  retire¬ 
ment  years.  We  have  seen  that  poverty 
has  no  geographic  barrier — it  affects 
those  in  the  city  and  those  in  the  country. 
We  have  seen  that  poverty  has  no  racial 
bander — it  affects  the  Negro  and  the 
white. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  factors  which  contribute 
to  poverty.  Without  an  understanding  of 
these  causes  there  can  be  no  lasting  solu¬ 
tions. 

Inferior  education,  ineffective  job 
training,  inadequate  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  substandard  housing,  welfare 
doles,  urbanization,  and  suburbanization 
all  contribute,  both  separately  and  to¬ 
gether,  to  the  continuation  of  poverty. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  individual  causes,  I  would  now 
like  to  attempt  to  discuss  each  of  these 
major  areas  briefly. 

First,  Mr.  President,  as  a  Nation  we 
have  consistently  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  to  individual  and 
national  well  being.  We  have  justifiably 
taken  pride  in  our  public  schools  being 
open  to  all  children  and  our  compulsory 
school  laws  which  require  the  youth  of 
our  land  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

While  our  commitment  to  education  is 


complete,  our  efforts  are  not  effectively 
reaching  those  who  should  gain  the  most 
from  it — the  disadvantaged  poor.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  universal  measurement  of 
education  achievement  of  our  youth  is 
the  selective  service  mental  examina¬ 
tions.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  score  low  marks  or  fail  this 
relatively  simple  test.  Caryl  Connor  and 
Richard  deNewville  in  an  article  entitled 
“How  Good  Are  Our  Schools”  point  out: 

The  1963  Department  of  Labor  study  re¬ 
ported  that  the  majority  of  young  men  fail¬ 
ing  the  AFQT,  White  and  Negro  alike,  were 
the  products  of  poverty.  Forty  percent  of 
them  had  never  gone  beyond  grammar 
school,  four  out  of  five  didn’t  finish  high 
school,  one- third  came  from  broken  homes, 
and  one-fifth  came  from  families  that  have 
needed  public  assistance. 

The  statistics  are  legion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  prove  that  children  from 
poor  families  do  not  go  as  far  in  school 
as  their  middle  and  upper  class  counter¬ 
parts,  nor  do  they  achieve  as  much  while 
they  are  there.  Ironically,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  telling  the  poor 
that  education  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
they  can  escape  poverty.  Yet,  our  school 
system  fails  particularly  with  children 
from  poor  families.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  overcome  this  failure. 

The  English  historian  H.  G.  Welles 
characterized  the  dilemma  we  face  when 
he  said; 

Man’s  existence  is  a  race  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  catastrophe. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  providing  the 
poor  with  an  adequate  education,  their 
“catastrophe”  will  be  a  lifetime  of  pov¬ 
erty  due  to  lack  of  the  skills  necessary 
for  successful  competition  in  the  job 
market. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  other  Federal  educa¬ 
tion  programs  find  ways  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  education  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  Nation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that 
large  numbers  of  Americans  do  not  have 
training  adequate  enough  for  competi¬ 
tion  in  our  fast  moving  job  market.  Sar 
A.  Levitan  and  Garth  I.  Mangum,  in  a 
recent  article  entitled  “Programs  and 
Priorities,”  estimated  that  most  of  the 
2.5  million  periodically  unemployed,  1.25 
million  who  looked  for  but  did  not  find 
work,  and  1.3  million  who  did  not  seek 
work  are  all  “potential  candidates  for 
manpower  and  poverty  programs.”  The 
article  indicated  that  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  programs  attempting  to  reach 
these  people  was  290,000.  Clearly,  we 
must  provide  these  people  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  overcome  their  skill  defi¬ 
ciency. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  Congress  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  of  job  training  with 
such  overzealousness  that  we  produced 
a  hodge-podge  of  legislation  with  much 
duplication  and  overlap  in  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  ad¬ 
ministers  79  separate  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  programs  under  the  auspices  of 
15  different  bureaus  and  agencies.  The 
W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  reports  that 
funds  for  job  recruitment  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  nine  manpower  sources; 
funds  for  adult  basic  education  from  10; 
funds  for  prevocational  training  and 
skill  training  from  10,  and  funds  for 
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work  experience  from  five.  On-the-job 
training  can  be  subsidized  by  five  pro¬ 
grams  and  supportive  services  can  be 
funded  from  nine  programs. 

Yet,  ironically,  Mr.  President,  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  programs  available  meet  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Nation’s  training  and 
vocational  education  needs.  The  adverse 
effects  of  diffused  responsibility  are  self- 
evident.  For  one  thing,  familiarity  with 
all  available  resources  of  training  and 
educational  assistance  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  both  those  who  need  the  aid  and 
those  who  administer  the  program.  For 
another,  it  has  led  to  so  much  prolifera¬ 
tion  that  it  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  many  of  these  programs  actually 
compete  for  and  assist  the  same  needy 
clientele.  The  inevitable  result  is  the 
wastage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  incalculable  time  and  effort. 
Training  and  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  must,  of  necessity,  be  improved, 
expanded,  better  coordinated  and  used 
more  prudently. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  less  than 
a  complete  commitment  to  job  training 
by  private  enterprise.  I  believe  this  is 
understandable,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
consider  that  few  businesses,  large  or 
small,  can  afford  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  negotiate  with 
all  the  Federal  and  State  purveyors  of 
job  training  programs. 

Another  limitation  to  our  piecemeal 
approach  in  the. job  training  field  has 
been  that  too  often  the  really  disadvan¬ 
taged  poor  are  bypassed.  I  suppose  this 
is  understandable,  since  it  is  human  na¬ 
ture  for  a  program  administrator  or  an 
independent  businessman  to  want  only 
the  “creme  of  the  crop”  when  it  comes 
to  job  training.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  self-sufficiency  for  the 
poor  unless  and  until  they  receive  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  available  jobs. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  reliance  on  an 
inadequate  social  security  system  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  has  significantly  con¬ 
tributed  to  poverty. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Morse  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
belief  that '  there  is  an  overreliance 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  social  security 
benefits  can  be  amply  supported  by  sta¬ 
tistics.  Less  than  15  percent  of  the  nearly 
20  million  Americans  who  are  now  re¬ 
tired  are  covered  by  private  pension  sys¬ 
tems.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  retired  rely  on  social 
security  benefits  as  their  major  source 
of  income.  With  such  a  reliance,  more 
than  5*4  million  older  Americans  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  abject  poverty. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  poverty  is  both 
bred  and  nourished  by  substandard 
housing. 

The  most  striking  and  noticeable 
visual  feature  of  poverty  in  our  Nation’s 
cities  is  that  of  dirty,  dilapidated,  closely 
packed  tenement  buildings,  whose  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  overflow  with  poorly 
dressed,  predominantly  Negro  people, 
and  whose  fronts  and  alleys  are  littered 
with  refuse  and  trash.  Inside,  if  one  can 
maneuver  past  the  garbage  which  blocks 
the  entrance  and  fight  down  the  nausea 
which  rises  because  of  the  stench,  one 
sees  falling  plaster,  leaking  pipes,  de¬ 


fective  lighting,  and  many  other  fea¬ 
tures  too  numerous  to  enumerate. 

Rural  squalor  is  less  visible,  but  just 
as  real.  Millions  of  Americans  dwell  in 
tarpaper  shacks  of  plywood  shelters 
tucked  away  in  Appalachia.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  live  in  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  appalling. 

The  1960  census  classified  10.6  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  58.3  million  housing  units  in 
the  country,  substandard  by  virtue  of 
either  structural  deficiencies  or  lack  of 
plumbing.  Of  these  10.6  million  sub¬ 
standard  units,  4.3  million  were  located 
in  urban  places,  4.8  million  in  rural  non¬ 
farm  communities,  and  1.5  million  on 
rural  farms. 

These  statistics  become  even  more  ap¬ 
palling  when  one  considers  that  gen¬ 
erally  the  number  of  individuals  per 
housing  unit  is  greater  in  bad  housing 
than  in  good  housing. 

Many  experts  in  the  field  argue  that 
probably  over  30  percent  of  American 
families  are  living  in  substandard  homes. 
The  inadequacies  of  housing  are  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  our  Nation’s  Capital. 
During  our  subcommittee  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  we  learned  that  over  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C., 
are  living  in  substandard  housing. 

Government  efforts  at  eradication  of 
substandard  housing  can  be  considered 
minimal,  piecemeal,  and  ultimately 
harmful.  The  latter  is  true  because  while 
ui'ban  renewal  concepts  have  raised  ex¬ 
pectations  of  change,  the  actual  effect  of 
programs  put  into  operation  has  been  to 
exacerbate  already  horrendous  condi¬ 
tions. 

For  example,  VA-  and  FHA-guaranteed 
loans  have  tended  to  move  middle  class 
families  from  the  inner  city  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Urban  renewal  legislation  has 
tended  to  raze  large  sections  of  inner 
cities,  causing  massive  dislocation  of  low- 
income  families.  Public  housing  has  en¬ 
couraged  continued  dependency  on  the 
welfare  dole  by  destroying  self-sufficiency 
incentives,  since  severe  income  restric¬ 
tions  force  inhabitants  to  move  out  after 
slight  increases  in  income. 

Poor  housing  is  an  integral  part  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  it.  Elim¬ 
ination  of  substandard  housing  can  pave 
the  way  to  victory  over  poverty.  However, 
so  long  as  one  out  of  five  American  fam¬ 
ilies  live  in  unfit  housing  our  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  becomes  a  stalemate  never  to  be 
won. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  the  welfare  dole 
all  too  often  significantly  contributes  to 
the  continuation  of  poverty.  Poverty  has 
been  described  as  a  vicious  circle.  It  does 
seem  to  be  self-perpetuating.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  has  been  noted  from  studies  of 
welfare  recipients  that  as  many  as  three 
generations  in  the  same  family  have 
lived  entirely  on  the  welfare  program. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  need  for  welfare  payments  in 
many  instances.  However,  it  is  frighten¬ 
ing  to  consider  that  the  8.25  million  indi¬ 
viduals  now  on  public  welfare  number 
one  million  more  than  those  on  relief 
during  the  depression  year  of  1936. 

It  is  frightening,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  this  Nation  has  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  world. 

It  is  frightening,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 


cause  it  seems  that  the  welfare  dole  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
merely  a  means  whereby  society  acts  hu¬ 
manely. 

It  is  frightening,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  the  welfare  dole,  because  of  its  very 
nature,  encourages  dependency  rather 
than  self-sufficiency. 

For  those  families  in  which  welfare 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  generation  af¬ 
ter  generation,  the  very  system  of  wel¬ 
fare  payments  must  be  held  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  continuation 
of  poverty.  . 

Sixth,  Mr.  President,  urbanization  and 
suburbanization  have  been  major  con¬ 
tributing  factors  to  poverty. 

There  are  wide  and  constant  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  in  our  country.  The  promise 
of  the  city  and  the  hope  of  jobs  pulled 
millions  off  the  farms  and  into  the  city, 
paticularly  during  the  decades  includ¬ 
ing  and  following  the  great  depression. 
The  shift  from  country  to  city  life  pro¬ 
duced  strains,  caused  dislocation,  and 
disruption  of  traditional  social  patterns 
and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  urban 
poverty. 

Urbanization  continues  today,  but  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  aspects  of  this  new  type  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  which  are  relevant  to  the  problems 
of  poverty.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Negroes  who  are  at  an  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  are  now  more  urbanized  than 
are  whites.  In  1960,  according  to  U.S. 
census  figures,  69.5  percent  of  whites 
were  urban  dwellers  compared  with  73.2 
percent  of  Negroes. 

A  concomitant  phenomenon  has  been 
the  departure  of  the  whites  for  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  leaving  the  Negro  behind  in  the 
inner  city.  Between  1930  and  1960  the 
Negro  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  increased 
from  27.1  to  53.9  percent  and  in  1965 
became  61.4  percent.  The  92,890  persons 
who  moved  from  the  District  between 
1953  and  1960  were  95  per  cent  white. 

Those  who  migrate  to  the  suburbs  from 
both  races  are  the  middle  aged  popula¬ 
tion  or  younger  middle-aged  population. 
This  means  that  there  are  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  very  old  and  very  young 
age  groups,  but  decreasing  numbers  of 
the  people  in  between — people  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  capable  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Industry  is  moving  to  the  suburbs  with 
the  employable  people.  A  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  study  reveals  that  from  1960 
to  1965,  62  percent  of  valuation  permits 
authorized  for  new  industrial  buildings 
and  52  percent  of  valuation  for  mercan¬ 
tile  buildings  were  issued  for  the  suburbs. 
A  CEA  report  indicated  that  in  seven 
large  metropolitan  areas  975,000  new  jobs 
became  available  in  the  suburban  ring 
in  the  period  1948-62.  At  the  same  time 
central  cities  gained  only  60,000  jobs. 
This  indicates  a  major  redistribution  of 
employment. 

These  facts — 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  has  said: 
reveal  a  long-term  tendency  for  major 
sources  of  employment  to  be  located  quite 
a  distance  from  the  residence  of  workers 
with  a  very  high  incidence  of  unemployment 
and  poverty. 
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A  third  aspect  of  the  urbanization 
phenomenon  is  the  push-pull  mechanism 
which  causes  the  very  poor — particularly 
but  not  exclusively  Negro — to  continue 
to  migrate  to  the  city.  Lower  welfare  pay¬ 
ments,  fewer  job  opportunities  and  less 
general  economic  activity  tend  to  push 
residents  from  poorer  rural  States  to  ur¬ 
ban  areas  which  generally  have  higher 
welfare  payments  and  more  Federal  and 
State  job  training  and  job-creating  ac¬ 
tivities.  And  the  increasing  amount  of 
Federal  activity  on  the  job-creating  area 
exercises  a  pull  on  those  in  rural  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  isolation 
and  alienation  of  the  poor  in  the  inner 
city  are  significant  factors  of  poverty. 
Urban  life  with  its  overcrowding,  dirt, 
and  impersonality  has  a  dislocating  effect 
on  the  individual  moving  to  the  city 
from  the  country,  and  a  disruptive  effect 
on  normal  social  patterns. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
become  such  a  complex  society  that  a 
high  degree  of  organization  seems  to  be 
our  hallmark.  In  every  city  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  exception,  one  can  find 
hundreds  of  organizations  espousing  var¬ 
ious  interests.  With  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  it  would  seem  that  every  individual 
in  the  city  would  feel  a  part  of  the  city 
through  one  or  more  of  the  interest 
groups.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  city  after  city  individuals  have  be¬ 


come  more  isolated  and  alienated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  This  isolation  and 
alienation  all  too  often  create  frustra¬ 
tion  against  the  existing  structures  of 
society. 

Formerly,  there  were  institutions  in 
large  cities  which  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  poor.  However,  many  of  these 
have  tended  to  become  middle  class, 
changing  status  along  with  the  immi¬ 
grants  they  first  organized  and  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  The  day  of  party 
patronage  and  of  the  ward  politician  has, 
for  the  most  part  passed.  City  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  increasingly  more  cen¬ 
tralized  and  impersonal,  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  slums  is  unable  to  related  to 
it  in  any  way. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  where  the  individual  is  often 
thrown  out  of — or  never  incorporated 
in — the  family  fold,  where  the  individual 
finds  few  opportunities  or  incentive  for 
advancement,  and  where  the  individual 
feels  disassociated  from  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  isolation,  frustration,  aliena¬ 
tion,  lack  of  motivation  and  withdrawal 
are  common  reactions. 

Mr.  President,  poverty  is  still  with  us, 
as  we  have  seen  from  our  examination  of 
characteristics  and  causes.  And,  the 
existing  programs,  indeed,  the  whole 
war  on  poverty  has  failed  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty.  I  submit  that 
the  operation  has  failed  to  reach  the 
takeoff  point  because  the  approach  has 
been  wrong. 


The  poverty  program  has  for  the  mo: 
part  consisted  of  solutions  proposed  1 
alleviate  the  specific  ills  of  the  1930’ 
These  are  ideas  and  programs  which  ai 
largely  inappropriate  to,  inadequate  fo 
and  unadaptable  to  the  complex  povert 
problems  of  the  1960’s.  The  dedication  o 
tne  part  of  the  administration  to  thes 
outdated  ideas  has  resulted  in  a  stale 


mated  poverty  war  which  has  become  it¬ 
self  a  vicious  circle  of  inefficiency  and, 
in  many  cases,  ineffectuality. 

Utilization  of  old  ideas  has  resulted  in 
a  hodge-podge  program  and  piecemeal 
efforts.  These  piecemeal  efforts  are  in¬ 
effectual,  so  additional  panaceas  are  of¬ 
fered  leading  to  a  proliferation  of  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  great  number  of  programs  is  con¬ 
fusing,  and  often  unsuccessful,  so  similar 
programs  are  adopted,  resulting  in  dupli¬ 
cation  and  overlap. 

Because  of  duplication  and  overlap, 
there  is  lack  of  coordination  between 
agencies  running  programs,  especially 
with  regard  to  funding. 

Lack  of  coordination  results  in  mis¬ 
understanding  which  leads  to  actual  ad¬ 
ministrative  in-fighting  over  programs. 

Since  each  agency  is  jealous  of  its  own 
programs,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  ef¬ 
fectively  evaluate  the  programs,  and 
cutbacks  in  financing  or  phaseouts  are 
unheard  of. 

Since  there  is  no  evaluation,  no  cut¬ 
back  and  no  programs  are  terminated, 
there  is  little  effort  made  to  develop  new 
ideas,  so  the  old  ideas  and  old  programs 
of  the  1930’s  remain. 

We  must  be  open  to  innovative  ideas 
which  will  take  into  account  the  differ¬ 
ent  complex  causes  and  effects  of  pov¬ 
erty.  We  must  also  discontinue  our  piece¬ 
meal  efforts,  realizing  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  are  interrelated. 
Only  comprehensive,  integrated,  co¬ 
ordinated  efforts  will  enable  us  to  make 
maximum  headway  on  the  poverty  front. 

Toward  this  end,  I  would  propose  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken  toward  find¬ 
ing  solutions  to  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  better  education  is  an 
ultimate  and  long  range  solution  to  the 
problems  of  poverty.  We  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  developing  more  effective  and 
innovative  tools  for  motivating  and 
training  those  who  are  economically, 
physically  or  mentally  disabled.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area,  but 
our  efforts  must  be  doubled. 

I  believe  that  the  education  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  retarded  children  in  this  coun¬ 
try  exemplifies  what  can  be  done  with 
constructive  cooperation  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
While  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
that  area,  we  have  made  significant 
strides  in  educating  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  ineducable  10  or  15  years  ago. 

If  through  cooperation,  we  can  make 
great  strides  forward  for  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  disadvantaged  we 
can  also  provide  a  better  education  for 
those  who  are  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged. 

Some  of  the  new  education-type  pro¬ 
grams  developed  in  the  war  on  poverty 
are  proving  to  be  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  effort  to  help  those  who  have 
not  been  helped  through  presently  exist¬ 
ing  educational  institutions. 

The  Headstart  program  for  preschool 
children  has  proven  very  successful  in 
helping  youngsters  to  adjust  to  the 
school  environment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
program  which  has  mixed  blessings.  The 
in-school  portion  of  NYC  programs  have 


proven  to  be  most  beneficial  because  they 
do  encourage  young  people  to  remain  in 
school  and  at  the  same  time  help  them 
acquire  needed  skills  essential  to  future 
employment. 

The  out-of-school  NYC  programs, 
however,  leave  much  to  be  desired  for 
they  are  too  often  merely  of  a  make- 
work  nature.  Exclusive  of  providing  tem¬ 
porary  income,  out-of-school  NYC  seems 
to  fall  short  of  any  real  valuable  train¬ 
ing  experience. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  I  was  opposed  to  the  Job  Corps 
program,  and  have,  in  the  past,  offered 
amendments  to  remove  it  from  the  bill. 
It  is  an  inordinately  expensive  program 
in  relation  to  the  results  it  has  produced. 
This  year,  however,  significant  adminis¬ 
trative  and  personnel  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Job  Corps  structure 
at  OEO,  and  I  look  forward  with  con¬ 
siderable  hope  for  the  increased  worth 
of  the  program  as  a  result  of  these 
changes.  The  Job  Corps  has  developed 
excellent  techniques  for  educating  dis¬ 
advantaged  youth  which  should  be 
studied  carefully  and  emulated  by  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  which  are  them¬ 
selves  attempting  to  cope  with  large 
numbers  of  poor  youths. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  amend¬ 
ments  affecting  the  Job  Corps  were  ac¬ 
cepted  in  subcommittee.  These,  I  hope, 
will  aid  the  Job  Corps  in  achieving  its 
purpose.  Among  those  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  that  the  final  sal¬ 
ary  check  of  a  graduating  enrollee  be 
picked  up  at  the  nearest  office  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  I  believe  that 
this  will  give  the  Employment  Service 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
returning  graduates.  Hopefully,  this  will 
not  only  result  in  better  job  placement, 
but  will  also  provide  a  means  for  main¬ 
taining  better  statistics  concerning  the 
success  of  Job  Corps  training. 

Also  adopted  was  my  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  an  enrollee ’s 
rate  of  pay  not  exceed  $35  per  month 
during  the  first  6  months;  but  could  go 
as  high  as  $65  per  month  thereafter.  I 
believe  that  this  will  provide  incentives 
for  young  men  and  women  to  stay  in  the 
Job  Corps  until  they  receive  the  fullest 
benefits  possible. 

Along  the  same  line,  my  amendment 
providing  that  there  should  be  no  read¬ 
justment  allowance  for  enrollees  who  do 
not  stay  in  the  program  for  at  least  180 
days  was  adopted. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  man  who 
is  unemployed  is  similar  to  a  patient  with 
many  ills.  He  needs  the  assistance  of  a 
variety  of  specialists  to  cure  him.  Most, 
of  course,  do  not  have  necessary  skills — 
they  need  training.  Many  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  however,  also  suffer  from  health 
defects.  Others  lack  the  incentive  to  seek 
help;  they  must  be  sought  out.  Still 
others  do  not  have  the  motivation  neces¬ 
sary  to  remain  on  a  job  they  have  been 
trained  for — these  people  need  counsel¬ 
ing  and  advice.  Because  of  these  factors, 
there  is  a  need  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  where  services  can  be  provided 
as  training  takes  place. 

Just  as  the  services  of  every  medical 
specialist  in  a  hospital  must  be  available 
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to  a  patient  with  multiple  ills,  so  every 
segment  of  the  community  must  coop¬ 
erate  in  providing  both  training  and 
services.  There  must,  in  addition,  be 
Federal  and  local  cooperation  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  environmental  conditions  of  the 
city  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  newly 
trained  individual  to  actually  secure  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  facilitated.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  better  interurban  transportation, 
the  establishment  of  more  day  care  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  adjustment  of  employment 
criteria  are  important  areas  in  which 
action  and  improvements  are  needed. 

What  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
present  piecemeal  approach?  Not  nearly 
enough.  Instead,  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  a  new  emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  which  will  not 
provide  training  or  supportive  services, 
but  will  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
money  on  make-work  jobs.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  reminiscent  of  the  WPA 
projects  of  the  thirties.  It  is  not  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  problems  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  danger 
inherent  in  the  title  II  program.  Such  a 
job  program  could  actually  exacerbate 
the  problems  of  our  cities  by  attracting  a 
multitude  of  rural  poor  to  the  cities.  Eli 
Ginzburg,  in  an  article  entitled  “Advice 
to  the  Urban  Coalition,”  printed  in  the 
Reporter,  mentions  the  following  prob¬ 
lems  which  could  plague  a  massive  Fed¬ 
eral  job  program: 

What  of  the  substantial  numbers  of  poor 
whites  and  poor  Negroes  who,  despite  the 
massive  cityward  migration  of  the  last  two 
decades,  still  live  on  farms  or  in  rural  non¬ 
farm  locations.  We  must  expect  them,  too, 
to  drift  into  the  cities  and  attempt  to  get 
jobs  on  the  Federal  work  program. 

The  truth  is  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  design  a  work  program  satisfactory  to 
the  disadvantaged  of  the  slums  without  also 
creating  a  magnetic  pull  on  many  other 
poorly  paid  workers  in  the  urban  and  rural 
economy,  a  pull  so  powerful  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  would  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  numbers  seeking  jobs  on  the  new 
program. 

Even  this  vast  make-wofk  project, 
however,  will  not  provide  all  the  people 
who  need  jobs  with  employment.  There 
should  be  some  system  of  priorities  in 
any  program  so  that  those  most  needing 
assistance  can  receive  it.  The  heads  of 
families,  for  example,  since  they  have  de¬ 
pendent  children,  should  be  given  first 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  until  now,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  successful  of  our  train¬ 
ing  programs  have  been  those  which  pro¬ 
vide  on-the-job  training  and  those  proj¬ 
ects  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Then  results  have  been 
valuable  because  they  have  permitted  the 
poor  to  make  advances  which  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  not  made.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  remember,  however,  that  MDTA 
and  OJT  have  been  significantly  more 
successful  than  other  programs  because 
those  who  have  been  selected  as  partici¬ 
pants  have  possessed  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  for  achievement. 

Government  programs  cannot  hope  to 
take  care  of  training  the  vast  number  of 
those  who  need  it,  however.  Thus,  the 
participation  of  private  industry  must  be 
sought. 


During  the  past  two  Congresses,  I  have 
offered  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  which  would 
provide  tax  credits  to  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries  which  conduct  training  programs 
to  assist  in  developing  the  skills  among 
the  unemployed  and  upgrading  those  of 
the  employed  and  underemployed.  This 
approach  to  training  increase  the  worth 
of  the  poor  of  the  Nation,  and  permits 
them  to  become  gainfully  employed  with¬ 
out  the  stigma  which  inevitably  will  at¬ 
tach  to  any  make-work  program. 

What  is  more  important,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  human  investment  approach 
provides  the  incentive  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  great  re¬ 
luctance  which  business  has  to  hire  and 
train  middle-aged  persons.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  programs  going  on 
in  American  industry  today  in  which 
older  persons  and  others  are  being 
trained  in  order  to  fill  empty  jobs  which 
now  are  going  begging.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  industry,  and  indeed  our  en¬ 
tire  commercial  structure,  can  and  will 
expand  this  type  of  training  very  sub¬ 
stantially  if  provided  with  meaningful 
inducements. 

I  submit  that  the  human  investment 
approach  might  very  well  be  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  training  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
propose  a  solution  for  eliminating  pov¬ 
erty  among  our  older  citizens. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  have  reached  age  65,  job  training, 
additional  education  or  Federal  programs 
providing  work  relief  have  little  appli¬ 
cation.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  the  ability  to  eliminate  the 
plight  of  the  older  American  by  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  social  security  benefits.  For 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  proposed  that 
we  increase  the  minimum  social  security 
benefits  from  $44  per  month  to  at  least 
$70  per  month.  Unlike  last  year,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  joined  in  proposing  this 
goal  for  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  social  security  bill 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  we  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  $50  minimum  contained 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  and 
increase  it  to  at  least  $70. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  even  $70 
per  month  will  not  completely  eliminate 
poverty  for  the  5  V2  million  older  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  desperately  need  more  income. 
However,  Commissioner  Ball,  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  testified 
before  the  Finance  Committee  that  such 
an  increase  would  have  the  effect  of  lift¬ 
ing  2  million  Americans  out  of  poverty. 
There  are  few  times  that  Congress  has 
been  offered  such  a  certain  opportunity 
for  eliminating  a  large  segment  of 
poverty. 

Another  part  of  the  social  security  law 
which  should  be  amended  in  order  to 
eliminate  poverty  among  the  aged  is  the 
so-called  retirement  test  or  earnings 
limitation.  At  present,  a  social  security 
recipient  is,  in  effect,  penalized  whenever 
he  earns  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  I  have 
proposed  raising  that  retirement  test  or 
earnings  limitation  to  $2,400  a  year,  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  I  believe  that  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  older  Americans  are  quite  ready. 


willing,  and  able  to  supplement  their  in¬ 
come  by  their  own  efforts. 

Second,  I  believe  that  for  many  older 
Americans  employment  contributed  not 
only  to  the  productivity  of  the  Nation, 
but  also  fulfills  their  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  needs. 

In  this  area,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
need  piece-meal  legislation;  we  do  not 
need  gimmicks;  we  do  not  need  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  programs.  What  we  do  need, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  provide  adequate 
social  security  benefits. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  propose  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  substandard  housing. 

Our  greatest  efforts  have  been  in  the 
area  of  urban  renewal.  However,  as  Con¬ 
gressman  William  Widnall  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Ribicoff  hearings 
on  urban  affairs,  urban  renewal  has  not 
been  a  success.  He  said: 

Urban  renewal  started  in  1949,  and  here  it 
is  1966,  and  we  haven’t  taken  any  kind  of 
look  at  what  has  been  accomplished  by  it, 
whether  or  not  taxes  have  improved  because 
of  it.  We  do  know  that  in  city  after  city 
throughout  this  country,  buildings  have  been 
bulldozed,  just  knocked  down,  and  the  land 
has  been  left  fallow  for  years,  with  a  loss  of 
any  revenue  ratables  at  all.  X  can  cite  you 
one  city  after  another  where  this  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
some  creative  thinking  in  the  housing 
field.  Certainly  public  housing  with  its 
income  limitations  and  welfare  approach 
does  not  encourage  self-sufficiency  for 
its  beneficiary. 

It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1592  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  . 
That  bill,  if  enacted,  would  establish  a 
national  homeowners  foundation  which 
would  provide  a  constructive  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  provide  homeownership  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  families  who  could 
otherwise  not  afford  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  principle  of  homeownership  has 
distinct  benefits  over  any  system  based 
on  welfare  alone. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we 
study  how  this  Nation  can  decrease  the 
size  of  its  welfare  rolls. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appalling  that  to¬ 
day  we  have  1  million  more  recipients 
on  the  welfare  rolls  than  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  year  of  1936.  I  would  hope  that  se¬ 
rious  consideration  be  given  to  proposals 
which  encourage  able-bodied  individuals 
in  receipt  of  welfare  to  participate  in 
work-training  programs. 

As  you  know,  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provided  for 
work  experience  programs  specifically 
designed  to  remove  heads  of  households 
from  the  welfare  rolls.  Unfortunately, 
my  investigations  of  the  title  V  proj¬ 
ect  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  elsewhere  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  poor  administration  and 
an  overemphasis  on  the  work  relief  ap¬ 
proach  seriously  impaired  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  title  V. 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  I  believe  constant  scrutiny  and 
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evaluation  are  necessary  so  as  to  insure 
that  we  get  the  most  for  our  money. 

Sixth,  Mr.  President,  we  must  develop 
an  overall  approach  which  will  minimize 
the  detrimental  effects  of  urbanization 
and  suburbanization. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  what  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  people  and  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  be  brought  together.  There  must  be 
adequate  mobility  so  that  people  can 
travel  to  and  from  work.  There  must  be 
incentives  for  industry  to  provide  jobs  in 
areas  where  they  are  needed. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  cosponsored  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  64,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  That  resolution, 
Mr.  President,  will  establish  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  balanced  economy  which 
would  look  into  the  possibility  for  locat¬ 
ing  industry  in  rural  areas.  Perhaps  we 
will  find  that  the  time  has  come  to  con¬ 
duct  economic  planning  in  partnership 
with  business  so  as  to  minimize  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  citizens  from  one  jobless  area 
to  another. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  some  method 
must  be  devised  for  enabling  the  isolated, 
alienated  individual  who  lives  in  the  in¬ 
ner  city  to  act  in  concert  with  his  fellow 
slum  dwellers  to  improve  his  conditions, 
communicate  his  feelings  to  government, 
and  to  institute  change. 

The  recent  urban  upheaval  we  have 
had  should  be  proof  to  all  of  us  that  there 
is  a  need  for  new  and  constructive  think¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  urban  living.  When 
we  consider  the  problems  of  poverty,  we 
often  forget  that  part  of  the  problem  is 
political  rather  than  economic,  and 
stems  from  the  isolation,  alienation,  and 
frustration  of  the  urban  dweller.  Milton 
Kotler,  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Re¬ 
search,  has  perhaps  stated  the  problem 
most  eloquently.  He  says: 

The  greatest  current  defect  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  vast  distance  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  its  administration  and  its  citizens.  The 
process  of  city  administration  is  invisible  to 
the  citizen  who  sees  little  evidence  of  its  hu¬ 
man  components  but  feels  the  sharp  pain  of 
taxation.  With  increasingly  poor  public  serv¬ 
ice,  his  desires  and  needs  are  more  insistently 
expressed.  Yet  his  expressions  of  needs  seem 
to  issue  into  thin  air,  for  government  does 
not  appear  attentive  to  his  demands.  This 
disjunction  between  citizen  and  government 
is  the  major  political  problem  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  because  it  embodies  the  dynamics  of 
civil  disorder. 

Community  action  agencies  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  development  centers  have,  for 
the  most  part,  not  succeeded  in  either  in¬ 
volving  individuals  in  the  neighborhood 
or  enabling  them  to  relate  their  feelings 
to  government.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
viewed  with  extreme  interest  the  concept 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  neighborhood 
corporation. 

A  neighborhood  corporation,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  in  effect  a  city  within  a 
city,  organization  based  on  a  territorial 
unit  which  enables  an  individual  through 
his  natural  group  structure  to  relate  to 
government.  Such  an  approach  is  most 
attractive.  As  I  understand  it,  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  corporation  could,  upon  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  responsibility,  gradually  be 
given  more  and  more  authority. 


Coming  as  I  do  from  Vermont,  where 
the  town  meeting  provides  a  political  out¬ 
let  for  all  citizens,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  any  Vermonter  to  feel  isolated  or 
alienated,  I  am  interested  in  any  concept 
which  will  encourage  participatory 
democracy. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  has  intro¬ 
duced  S.  143,  which  would  provide  in¬ 
centives  for  the  formation  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  corporations.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  carefully  consider  this  con¬ 
cept  of  the  neighborhood  corporation 
which  has  been  demonstrated  effective  in 
at  least  one  instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
war  on  poverty  must  be  reevaluated. 
Promises  are  plentiful,  but  meaningful 
results  have  fallen  far  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions. 

We  must  recognize,  Mr.  President  that 
piecemeal  proposals  left  over  from  the 
1930’s  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  1960’s. 

I  have  offered  some  viable  alternatives 
to  the  antiquated  approach  represented 
in  this  act.  It  is  all  too  apparent  to  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  body  and  to  the  country 
at  large  that  creative  measures  such  as 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Studying  a  Balanced  Economy, 
the  National  Homeowners’  Foundation, 
increased  benefits  for  older  Americans, 
and  other  imaginative  proposals  must  be 
given  a  greater  priority. 

We  must  try  to  keep  the  young  in 
school  by  providing  adequate  education 
which  prepares  them  for  entry  into  the 
Nation’s  work  force.  We  must  insure 
that  all  able  bodied  Americans  who  form 
a  part  of  the  working  force  have  the 
skills,  training,  motivation,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  necessary  for  securing  and  keep¬ 
ing  employment  in  a  job  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  income  for  existence  above 
the  threshhold  of  poverty.  We  must  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  income  for  those  who  are 
partially  or  completely  out  of  the  work 
force  because  of  age.  Finally,  for  those 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  un- 
trainable,  the  Government,  I  am  afraid, 
must  act  as  employer  of  last  resort. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  do  the  job  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  poverty  all  by  itself.  There  must  be 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  effort 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  above  all  both  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  organized 
labor  must  become  fully  involved. 

Working  together,  avoiding  excessive 
duplication  and  avoiding  the  piecemeal 
approach  of  programs  from  the  1930’s, 
we  can  win  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 


September  25,  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  severely  criticized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  an 
alleged  vacuum  of  leadership  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Among 
other  things,  he  used  this  language: 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
and  every  nation,  that  demand  the  courage 
of  conviction.  I  find  it  difficult  to  discern 
either  courage  or  conviction  in  the  actions 
of  the  Administration  to  date.  The  banner 
is  raised,  at  least  intermittently,  but  there 
is  no  drive  behind  it.  The  Administration 
marches  backward. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  is 
pending  before  us  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us — to  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senators  from  Maine,  and 
the  Senators  from  all  50  States.  The 
record  shows  that  it  is  a  problem  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
further,  Mr.  President,  that  no  President 
in  our  history  has  shown  more  concern, 
forwarded  more  recommendations,  or 
fought  harder  for  programs  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  than  has  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson. 

Understandably,  among  those  who  are 
concerned  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  specifically  what  programs 
should  be  enacted,  what  programs  should 
be  supported,  or  what  programs  should 
be  pushed,  and  at  what  time.  But  to  dis¬ 
agree  as  to  these  details,  Mr.  President,  is 
something  different  from  questioning 
each  other’s  motives  or  each  other’s  sin¬ 
cerity.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
does  not  serve  the  cause  of  the  cities,  the 
cause  that  so  many  of  us  seek  to  serve, 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  one  who  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the 
cities  have  had  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  record  of  the  89th  Congress,  Mr. 
President,  is  replete  with  new,  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  meaningful  programs  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  urban  America 
which  were  submitted  to  us  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  89th  Congress  enacted 
scores  of  programs  having  an  impact 
upon  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in  our  cities. 
The  number  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
for  example,  has  increased  from  slightly 
more  than  70  in  1960  to  well  over  200 
at  the  present  time;  and  most  of  those 
programs  deal,  in  one  way  or  another, 
with  the  problems  of  the  crowded  masses 
of  people  in  our  cities. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
criticized  the  President  for  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  his  programs.  Let  me  say,  on 
that  point,  that  the  President  must  deal 
with  the  political  realities  which  con¬ 
front  him,  as  much  as  must  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

(Mr.  CLARK  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  because  I  think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  basis  in  fact 
for  criticizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  trying  to  help  the  cities, 
and  particularly  to  help  solve  our  ghetto 
problems.  I  think  history  will  record,  that 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
exercised  remarkable  leadership  in  try¬ 
ing  to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
the  nature  of  this  very  serious  domestic 
problem. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows,  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  ever  since  he  has  been  in  office, 
and  with  President  Kennedy  before  him, 
in  connection  with  our  whole  educational 
program.  If  Senators  will  just  take  a  look 
at  the  record  President  Johnson  has 
made  in  proposing  legislation  and  sup¬ 
porting  those  of  us  who  have  handled 
his  legislation  in  connection  with  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  for  special  educa¬ 
tional  programs  within  the  cities,  they 
will  have  all  the  rebuttal  they  need  to 
meet  any  partisan  attack  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  have  some 
little  right,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  express 
my  support  of  the  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when  I  find  myself  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  him,  as  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  my  disagreement. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  President  is 
a  great  President,  and  I  want  partic¬ 
ularly  to  stress  the  fact  that  his  great¬ 
ness  is  illustrated  time  and  time  again 
by  the  positions  he  has  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  city  problems.  He  has 
again,  as  I  have  worked  with  him  this 
year  on  our  educational  programs,  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  our  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  problems  of  education  in 
the  ghettos  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  country.  I  shall  not  take  further 
time  to  state  the  documentation  I  can 
state  in  support  of  that  position,  but  let 
me  mention  one  very  quickly:  The 
leadership  of  the  President  in  connection 
with  the  Job  Corps  training  program, 
which  seeks  to  get  down  to  the  slum  areas 
and  take  out  of  them  the  school  dropouts 
which,  if  we  do  not  do  something  for 
them,  will  drastically  increase  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  prisons  of  this  country. 

What  the  President  seeks  to  do  is  to 
have  them  increase  the  number  of  men 
and  women  in  jobs.  For,  when  we  do  that, 
we  give  them  the  economic  wherewithal 
with  which  they  can  develop  their  citizen 
responsibility. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  say  these  few  words  in 
support  of  the  position  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  taken. 

The  support  he  has  given  the  President 
with  respect  to  this  issue  is  richly  de¬ 
served. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Morse  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  giving  me  this  support.  He  can  speak 
first  hand  on  this  subject,  especially  in 
the  field  of  labor  and  education  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  help  fill 
out  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
political  reality  which  the  President  has 
had  to  face  and  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  must  face.  For  example,  last 
year  the  President  sent  up  his  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  model  cities  program. 
He  asked  for  $2.3  billion  to  be  spent  over 
6  years. 

In  committee,  where  I  was  privileged 
to  handle  the  legislation,  in  order  to  get 


the  bill  out  of  committee  I  had  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  that  program  from 
$2.3  billion  to  $900  million  for  a  2-year 
period. 

We  brought  that  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  a 
majority  of  his  party  on  this  floor  voted 
against  a  bill  which  represented  a  sharp 
reduction  from  what  the  President  had 
requested. 

What  has  happened  this  year?  This 
year  the  President  asked  for  full  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  model  cities  program  in  the 
amount  of  $662  million.  What  happened 
to  that  request?  The  House  cut  it  to 
$237  million.  And  how  did  the  Members 
of  the  House  from  the  political  party  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  vote?  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
against  the  measure,  or  voted  for  the  cut. 

I  do  not  use  these  figures  to  question 
the  honesty  of  the  support  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  gives  to  these  programs.  I  use 
these  figures  to  point  out  that,  just  as  he 
must  face  the  political  reality,  so  must 
the  President. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  poverty  program,  has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  forgotten  that  it 
was  this  President  who  created  the  war 
on  poverty?  I  can  recall  vividly  when 
he  sent  that  recommendation  up  to  us 
shortly  after  he  became  President,  the 
cries  of  ridicule  and  political  expediency 
with  which  it  was  greeted  by  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  President  fought  to  get  that  pro¬ 
gram  created.  He  has  fought  to  keep  it 
alive  ever  since.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  reaction  of  another  member 
of  the  political  party  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
President’s  leadership  in  this  respect. 

I  will  read  from  this  morning’s  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  statement  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
made  on  the  program  “Issues  and 
Answers.” 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  when  questioned 
whether  President  Johnson  had  failed 
to  recognize  the  racial  problem,  said: 

To  the  contrary,  X  personally  think  he, 
as  much  as  anyone,  has  anticipated  the 
situation,  and  his  poverty  program  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  truly  signifi¬ 
cant  programs. 

This  is  not  Senator  Mtjskie  speaking. 
This  is  not  President  Johnson  speaking. 
This  is  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  political 
party  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey,  speaking. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  political 
realities,  the  President  sent  up  a  re¬ 
quest  this  year  for  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program,  and  on  the  House 
side  it  was  completely  eliminated  from 
the  bill — 163  Republicans  voted  against 
it;  12  Republicans  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  speech  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  used  this  language: 

The  banner  is  raised,  at  least  intermit¬ 
tently,  but  there  is  no  drive  behind  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
some  copies  of  correspondence  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  President  not  only  sends 


up  these  recommendations  and  appro¬ 
priation  requests,  but  also  works  un¬ 
ceasingly  day  in  and  day  out  behind  the 
scenes  to  rally  congressional  support  for 
the  programs. 

One  would  think  that  in  these  days 
when  he  is  beleaguered  by  our  overseas 
problems  that  he  might  let  up,  and  that 
he  might  be  forgiven  for  letting  up,  on 
these  domestic  programs.  However,  in 
August  of  this  year — and  I  have  copies — 
three  letters  were  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  appropriate  leaders  on  the  Hill 
pleading  for  their  support  for  programs 
of  the  cities. 

On  August  23,  1967,  he  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  in  which 
letter  he  said: 

I  am  glad  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  Friday  about  the  critical  importance 
of  obtaining  favorable  and  prompt  legisla¬ 
tive  action  on  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

We  are  all  very  much  encouraged  by  your 
support  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program 
and  I  wanted  you  to  have  copies  of  letters 
I  have  sent  to  Senators  Mansfield  and  Mag- 
nuson.  I  hope  you  will  study  them  and  give 
your  support  to  these  programs  which  are 
so  important  to  all  of  our  cities  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  you  so  eloquently 
speak  for. 

On  the  same  date,  he  wrote  to  the 
Vice  President,  and  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  that  lettdr,  he  said: 

As  we  discussed  at  breakfast  this  morning, 
it  is  of  critical  importance  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  cities  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  be  enacted  with  the  funding  we 
have  requested. 

On  the  same  date,  the  President  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  who  so  ably 
handled  the  independent  offices  appro¬ 
priations  bill  last  week,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  in  the  opening  paragraph : 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  three  vital  re¬ 
quests  now  pending  before  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Independent  Offices  Appropriation: 
the  rent  supplements  program,  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  a  program  of  urban  re¬ 
search  and  technology.  These  three  new,  far- 
reaching  and  innovative  measures  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  among  the  most  important  measures 
of  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  complete  text  of  the  three 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hubert:  As  we  discussed  at  break¬ 
fast  this  morning,  it  is  of  critical  importance 
that  the  programs  for  the  cities  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Congress  be  enacted  with  the 
funding  we  have  requested. 

As  you  know,  both  you  and  I  have  met 
over  the  past  several  months  with  hundreds 
of  Governors,  Mayors  and  urban  specialists 
and  we  have  attempted  to  enlist  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  major  effort  that  must  be 
mounted  at  every  level  to  attack  successfully 
the  problem  of  the  cities. 

The  most  critical  point  of  our  attack  at 
this  time  must  be  directed  at  enacting  the 
programs  carefully  and  thoroughly  planned 
and  thought  out  by  our  Task  Forces  and 
Special  Commission  Groups,  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Budget  and  Cabinet  Officers  involved. 
As  you  are  well  aware  from  our  many  meet¬ 
ings  and  discussions  of  this  subject,  this  is 
the  legislation  outlined  in  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  Senator  Mansfield  and  the  enclosed  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Senator  Magnuson. 

I  want  you  to  intensify  your  efforts  in  this 
area  with  the  Cabinet  and  work  closely  with 
my  staff  in  obtaining  prompt  consideration 
and  action  on  this  legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Everett  Dirksen, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen  :  I  am  glad  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  Friday  about 
the  critical  importance  of  obtaining  favor¬ 
able  and  prompt  legislative  action  on  the 
problems  of  our  cities. 

We  are  all  very  much  encouraged  by  your 
support  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program 
and  I  wanted  you  to  have  copies  of  letters 
I  have  sent  to  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Magnuson.  I  hope  you  will  study  them  and 
give  your  support  to  these  programs  which 
are  so  important  to  all  of  our  cities  some 
of  the  most  important  of  which  you  so 
eloquently  speak  for. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


August  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Independent  Offices  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  three  vital  requests  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of¬ 
fices  Appropriation :  the  rent  supplements 
program,  the  Model  Cities  program,  and  a 
program  of  urban  research  and  technology. 
These  three  new,  far-reaching  and  innova¬ 
tive  measures  are,  I  believe,  among  the 
most  important  measures  of  this  decade. 

As  the  subcommittee  begins  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  I  hope  you  will  consider  several  facts 
about  these  measures : 

They  embody  the  best  thoughts,  the  new¬ 
est  ideas,  and  the  wisest  advice  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  eminent  specialists  on  city  prob¬ 
lems. 

They  are  programs  which  have  enormous 
potential  for  our  cities. 

They  are  programs  to  stimulate  local  ini¬ 
tiative  and  private  investment,  which  are 
essential  to  effective  action  in  the  cities. 
the  rent  supplement  program 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  rent  sup¬ 
plement  program,  I  believe,  is  its  “multiplier 
effect’’ — the  power  of  a  few  million  Federal 
dollars  to  call  up  many  millions  in  private 
capital. 

The  $40  million  I  am  requesting  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  generate  an  estimated  $500 
million  in  private  construction — to  plan  and 
build  more  than  40,000  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  poor  families. 

In  the  twelve  months  after  I  signed  the 
first  measure  providing  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  commitments  were 
made  to  assist  more  than  34,000  housing 
units. 

At  a  time  when  inadequate  and  dilapidated 
housing  afflicts  so  many  neighborhoods,  we 
dare  not  lose  the  momentum  which  we  have 
already  gained.  This  year,  however,  the  House 
eliminated  all  funds  I  sought  for  continuing 
the  program. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  step  backward — 
a  serious  blow  at  a  time  when  interest  in  the 
program  was  high.  When  the  House  acted, 
Secretary  Weaver  was  preparing  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  new  applications  for  this  fiscal  year, 
me  House  action  jeopardized  that  forward 
movement. 


More  than  any  other  low-income  housing 
program,  this  new  initiative  brings  into  play 
the  resources  and  the  energy  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  For  it  is  private  developers  who  build 
and  operate  housing  projects  under  this  pro¬ 
gram — and  who  receive  the  incentive  which 
rent  supplements  provide.  I  believe  we  can 
well  afford  to  pursue  this  creative  idea.  It 
will  bring  new  vitality  not  only  to  our  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  but  to  all  private  efforts  in  housing 
and  community  development. 

THE  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Nothing  shames  this  modern  nation  more 
than  squalor  in  the  cities.  But  it  would  be 
unwise  to  suggest  that  mere  dollars  alone 
can  cure  that  squalor.  What  is  needed  most 
critically  is  a  concentration  of  manpower, 
imagination,  and  local  initiative — bolstered 
by  public  funds. 

The  Model  Cities  program  provides  ex¬ 
actly  such  a  focussing  of  talent,  planning 
and  money.  It  is  the  cement  which  holds  to¬ 
gether  the  plans,  efforts  and  programs  to 
build  a  decent  life  in  the  cities.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  program.  Model  Cities  prom¬ 
ises  a  new  charter  for  American  cities. 

In  1966,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  program  at  $2.3  billion  over  six  years. 
Congress  authorized  $900  million  over  two 
years.  This  year,  we  have  asked  for  full  fund¬ 
ing  under  that  authorization — $400  million, 
together  with  $250  million  for  special  urban 
renewal  projects  and  an  additional  $12  mil¬ 
lion  in  Model  Cities  planning  funds,  or  a 
total  of  $662  million.  This  $662  million  is  the 
minimum  that  Congress  should  consider. 
Last  month,  however,  the  House  reduced  this 
figure  by  two-thirds — to  a  total  of  only  $237 
million. 

I  believe  that  action  was  a  serious  set¬ 
back  for  the  approximately  200  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  largest  ones  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  which  have  already  applied  for  model 
cities  funds.  I  think  we  owe  those  200  cities 
and  their  citizens  the  hope  and  progress 
which  the  Model  Cities  program,  adequately 
funded,  can  provide. 

Like  the  rent  supplement  program,  this 
approach  is  innovative.  It  is  precisely  aimed 
at  the  most  critical  urban  problems — and  it 
is  prudent.  Like  the  rent  supplement  pro¬ 
gram,  it  features  a  striking  economic-multi¬ 
plier  effect. 

Every  dollar  of  Model  Cities  funds,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  the  potential  to  attract  ten  addi¬ 
tional  dollars — in  local  public  funds,  in  pri¬ 
vate  investment,  and  in  other  federal  funds. 
The  $400  million  I  am  requesting  can  gen¬ 
erate  as  much  as  $4  Billion  in  other  funds, 
private,  city  and  state  joining  in. 

When  considered  in  terms  of  its  direct 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  Model  Cities  Act 
is  a  modest  program.  But  when  seen  in  terms 
of  its  potential  to  generate  new  dollars  and 
new  efforts — this  program  has  vast  power  to 
transform  our  cities. 

I  urge  you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
each  member  of  the  Committee  these  facts — ■ 
and  to  restore  funds  for  this  program  to 
the  full  $662  million  I  requested  in  January. 
Eight  months  have  already  passed  since  the 
request  and  the  need  is  urgent  and  the  cities 
need  a  go-ahead  signal  now. 

URBAN  RESEARCH 

We  need  the  tools  which  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  offer  for  city  building  and  city  plan¬ 
ning.  But  we  must  also  advance  in  another 
vital  field:  urban  research  and  technology. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  seen  truly 
revolutionary  technological  advances — in 
space,  in  defense,  in  health  and  medicine. 
But  in  meeting  city  problems,  we  too  often 
rely  upon  the  same  techniques  which  sufficed 
decades  ago. 

If  we  are  to  provide  the  new  housing  and 
new  knowledge  which  our  Nation  urgently 
needs,  we  must  develop  new  and  faster  and 
more  efficient  housing  techniques.  If  we  are  to 
improve  the  cities,  we  need  to  learn  more 


about  the  life  of  cities  and  their  people.  The 
key  to  that  knowledge  is  intensified  research. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Committee  ap¬ 
prove  the  full  $20  million  which  I  requested 
in  my  budget  for  research  in  urban  tech¬ 
nology,  which  the  House  recently  reduced  to 
$5  million. 

Today,  as  never  before,  those  of  us  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  leadership  face  historic 
choices.  And  today,  as  never  before,  it  is  the 
city  which  occupies  the  center  of  our  con¬ 
cern.  I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
all  Senators,  will  act — and  act  promptly — 
in  the  light  of  our  historic  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  improve  the  life  of  America’s 
city  dwellers. 

Sincerely, 

L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  this  afternoon  to  attack  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  I  understand  that  this 
is  a  very  political  year  and  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  another  year  which 
will  be  even  more  political.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  full  of  the  alleged  problems  of 
the  President  in  the  political  field.  So, 
understandably,  it  must  be  a  temptation 
to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  aisle  to  take  a  potshot  at  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  the  problem  we  are  discussing,  the 
problem  of  the  cities,  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  domestic  issue  with  which  this 
country  has  been  confronted  since  the 
Civil  War,  if  not  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic.  If  we  are  to  solve  it,  we 
must  mobilize  all  of  the  support,  all  of 
the  friends,  all  of  the  ideas,  all  of  the 
imagination,  all  of  the  courage  which  is 
available  from  any  source  and  apply  to 
them  the  greatest  wisdom  of  which  we 
are  capable.  It  does  not  serve  that  cause 
to  undertake  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  best  friend  the  cities  have  ever  had 
in  the  White  House. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress 
more  and  more  innovated  programs 
dealing  with  these  problems  than  has 
any  other  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
I  fully  understand  that  there  are  those 
in  this  body  who  think  that  we  ought  to 
do  more  at  this  particular  time  than  the 
President  has  recommended.  I  happen 
to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
in  supporting  the  program  to  clean  up 
our  waters  than  the  President  has  rec¬ 
ommended  this  year;  but  because  he  and 

I  disagree  as  to  the  amounts  we  should 
make  available  this  year  does  not  make 
him  less  a  friend  of  clean  waters,  less  a 
friend  of  conservation.  His  dedication, 
his  interest,  and  his  concern  fully  match 
mine  in  that  respect,  and  I  would  not  for 
a  moment,  when  I  express  disagreement 
with  him  on  the  dollar  amount  we  should 
spend  this  year,  question  his  motivation. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  use  the 
same  standard  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  cities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  the  principal  author  of  title 

II  of  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate, 
to  create  jobs  in  the  cities.  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  that  title  and  may  vote  for 
it.  But  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
not  given  that  title  his  support  does  not 
take  away  his  credentials  as  a  man  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  completely  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  just 
said.  The  President  has  a  very  different 
problem  than  we  do  in  the  Senate.  He 
has  the  fiscal  problem,  the  budgetary 
problem.  He  has  on  his  shoulders  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility,  in  large  part,  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

We  in  the  Senate  try  to  do  what  we 
believe  is  right  for  our  constituents,  with¬ 
in  the  level  of  our  legislative  competence 
and  our  legislative  experience.  The  fact 
that  the  committee  has  reported  this 
emergency  employment  bill  is  not  a  re¬ 
flection  in  any  way  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
comment  for  the  Record  from  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  make  the  point 
I  was  about  to  make,  that  in  order  to  get 
maximum  support  for  that  concept  over 
the  long  run — and,  hopefully,  the  short 
run — the  sound  tactic  is  not  to  divide  the 
friends  of  the  cities  but  to  unite  them. 

The  President  supports  title  I.  He 
created  the  basic  program  which  title  I 
seeks  to  advance  further. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  are  serving  any 
useful  purpose  by  undertaking  to  criticize 
the  President’s  motives  or  his  effort  or 
his  courage  or  his  convictions.  If  ever 
leadership  has  moved  into  this  field,  it 
moved  in  in  the  person  of  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson.  I  believe  history  will  give 
him  full  credit  for  that  effort,  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  has  suggested.  What¬ 
ever  else  happens  in  his  Presidency, 
whatever  has  happened  in  his  Presi¬ 
dency,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  him¬ 
self  will  count  as  one  of  his  great  serv¬ 
ices  to  this  country  the  effort  he  has 
made  to  awaken  America  to  the  dangers 
which  abound  in  urban  America. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  my  home¬ 
town  celebrated  an  anniversary.  The 
principal  speaker  on  that  occasion  was 
the  president  of  Brown  University.  One 
of  the  remarks  he  made  which  I  believe 
will  live  for  a  long  time  up  there,  is  that 
Americans  have  succeeded  nobly  in 
founding  States,  but  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  govern  cities.  This  was  true 
in  1900.  It  is  still  true  in  1967. 

President  Johnson  did  not  create  the 
problem  in  1900,  but  he  is  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  since  that  time  to  fully  respond  to 
the  challenge  and  to  give  us  programs  so 
sweeping  and  so  broad  that  Congress 
itself  has  not  yet  given  the  full  support 
he  has  requested. 

At  such  time  as  Congress  surpasses 
the  President’s  recommendations,  then 
perhaps  we  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say  that  the  President  has 
not  done  as  much  as  he  should  have. 
But  at  this  point  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  say  that  about  the  President,  and 
there  is  still  a  full  agenda  of  possible 
action  in  the  field  of  urban  problems  with 
which  Congress  must  work. 

On  August  16  of  this  year,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  a  list  of  the  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  urban  problems  upon  which 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  agenda.  When 


we  have  completed  action  on  it,  then  let 
us  measure  what  we  have  done  against 
what  the  President  has  requested,  and 
judge  each  other  accordingly.  I  doubt 
that  the  President  will  come  out  second 
best  when  that  evaluation  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  Senator  Mansfield  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  on  the  American  City  From  the 

President  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 

Mansfield 

Dear  Mike  :  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
the  health  of  our  nation  can  be  no  better 
than  the  health  of  our  cities. 

Surely  not  a  single  American  can  doubt 
this  any  longer,  after  the  tragic  events  of 
this  summer. 

Just  two  months  after  I  became  President — 
in  January  1964 — I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
Special  Message  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development.  In  outlining  a  series  of  new 
proposals  for  the  cities  of  America,  I  said: 
“Whether  we  achieve  our  goal  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for  every 
American  citizen  rests,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  action  we  take  now.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  called  together  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds,  the  most 
talented  planners,  and  the  most  experienced 
urban  experts  in  the  nation.  After  exhaustive 
study,  they  recommended  to  me  a  number 
of  proposals  that  hold  vast  promise  for  the 
future  of  every  city  in  this  nation.  Chief 
among  these  proposals  was  the  Model  Cities 
Program — the  most  coordinated,  massive 
and  far-reaching  attack  on  urban  blight  ever 
proposed  to  the  Congress.  This  was  not  just 
a  federal  program.  It  was  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  local  initiative  in  the  private  sector, 
and  at  the  state,  county  and  local  level. 

I  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $2.3  billion 
for  the  first  six  years  of  this  program.  Con¬ 
gress  reduced  that  request  to  $900  million 
for  2  years. 

This  year,  I  requested  full  funding  of  the 
Model  Cities — $662  million.  The  House  has 
already  cut  that  request  to  $237  million. 

I  urge  that  this  request  be  restored  in  full. 
We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  “business 
as  usual"  when  the  problems  are  so  urgent. 

These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most 
that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  now  has  before  it 
a  number  of  other  programs  proposed  by  the 
Administration  which  are  concerned  entirley 
or  significantly  with  the  urban  problems  of 
our  nation.  These  programs,  taken  together, 
represent  an  all-out  commitment  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  cities  and  the 
citizens  who  live  in  them: 

Funds  requested— 


Programs  Fiscal  year  1968 

Crime  control _  $50,  000,  000 

Firearms  control. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 

Juvenile  delinquency _  ,  25,  000,  000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act _  2,  060,  000,  000 

Model  cities _  662,  000,  000 

Rent  supplements _  40,  000,  000 

Urban  renewal _  750,  000,  000 

Urban  mass  transit,  advance 

appropriation _  230,  000,  000 

Urban  research _  20,  000,  000  _ 

Neighborhood  facilities _  42,  000,  000 

Home  rehabilitation _  15,  000,  000 

Family  relocation  assistance.  62,  000,  000 

Rat  extermination _  20,  000,  000 

Elementary-Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act _  1,  600,  000,  000 

Manpower  Development  and 

Training  Act _  439,  000,  000 

Food  stamps _  195,  000,  000 
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Funds  requested — 


Programs  Fiscal  year  1968 

Child  nutrition  and  school 

lunch  program _  $348,  000,  000 

Community  health  services _  30,  000,  000 

Mental  health -  96,  000,  000 

Mental  retardation _  25,  000,  000 

Hospital  modernization  (Hill- 

Burton)  _ ; _  50,  000,  000 

Maternal  and  Infant  care _  30,  000,  000 


All  of  these  programs  have  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session  and  are  included  in  our  Janu¬ 
ary  budget. 

The  task  before  us  is  immense.  But  we  have 
charted  a  beginning — and  we  have  done  so 
with  the  help  of  the  best  and  most  ex¬ 
perienced  minds  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  the 
enactment  and  funding  of  these  programs  is 
the  first  step  in  making  this  commitment  a 
reality  for  the  people  of  America. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday’s 
Washington  Star  carried  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  its  promise  to  America  for  a  new 
form  of  community,  national,  and  world 
service  based  on  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility — on  what  author  Harris  Wofford 
called  its  soul.  Mr.  Wofford  formerly 
was  associated  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Africa,  Mr.  President,  and  writes  from 
the  State  University  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  president. 

His  article  demands  attention  and  I 
ask  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  for 
its  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps’  Ultimate  Value  to 
Youth 

(Note. — Harris  Wofford,  now  president  of 
the  State  University  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  N.Y.,  was  unjil  January  associate 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  As  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  President  Kennedy,  he  worked  on 
the  original  task  force  establishing  the  Peace 
Corps.  From  1962-64,  he  was  the  Peace 
Corps’  special  representative  for  Africa  and 
director  of  its  volunteer  teacher  program  in 
Ethiopia.) 

(By  Harris  Wofford) 

A  leading  Russian  educator,  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  a  recent  international  confer¬ 
ence,  was  speaking  privately  to  an  American 
friend  after  having  officially  attacked  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  neoimperialist,  CIA-plot. 
“We  can  send  out  propagandists  and  tech¬ 
nical  experts,  but  we  could  not  turn  our 
young  people  loose  all  around  the  world,”  he 
conceded  reluctantly.  “I  must  admit  that 
you  have  created  something  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  that  probably  reflects  important 
things  about  your  society.” 

What  is  the  Peace  Corps  amounting  to, 
now  that  it  is  six  years  old? 

Is  it  producing  a  new  breed  of  Teachers 
and  public  servants  and  better-educated 
Americans?  Does  it  point  to  a  new  kind  of 
education  and  politics?  Does  the  scope  it 
gives  to  amateurs  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  20th  Century  Renaissance  man,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson’s  dream,  a  modern  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Mark  Twain’s  Connecticut  Yankee? 
Or  is  it  all  a  flash  in  the  night,  a  rocket  set 
up  by  President  Kennedy  that  will  soon  run 
out  of  fire  and  speed? 

The  Peace  Corps  was  indeed  an  amazing 
creation  for  any  government.  A  kind  of  anti- 
bureaucratic  bureaucracy,  its  basic  principle 
was  volunteering  and  individual  initiative. 
Its  product  and  constituent — the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer — was  at  conception  a  strange  ani¬ 
mal,  the  most  free-wheeling  amateur  any 
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government  ever  commissioned  as  its  agent 
and  ambassador.  And  the  volunteer  exempli¬ 
fied  and  engendered  the  freedom — the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  self-government — that  the  Peace 
Corps  was  designed  to  promote  in  the  world, 
a  remarkable  combination  of  ends  and  means. 


ITS  IMAGE 


In  the  beginning  people  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  but  some  of  that  surprise  has  worn 
off.  Has  this  new  bureaucratic  animal  already 
reached  middle  age?  What  is  the  present 
state  of  the  Peace  Corps?  In  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  over  25,000  volunteers  in 
50  countries,  does  the  Peace  Corps  tell  us 
something  important  about  American  so¬ 
ciety? 

It  is  said  that  a  society  can  be  measured  by 
its  saints — or  by  its  sinners;  by  whom  it  de¬ 
clares  to  be,  and  how  it  treats  its  heroes  and 
its  underworld.  But  there  is  a  readier  test: 
its  youth.  The  Peace  Corps  is  one  important 
measure  of  the  spirit  and  health  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  to  whom  Kennedy  tried  to  pass  the 
torch. 

Not  noted  for  a  high  ratio  of  sinners  and 
still  notably  free  of  scandal,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  wear  a  halo.  But 
this  “image”  is  just  what  the  volunteers 
like  least.  As  a  cross-section  of  a  cool  genera¬ 
tion,  they  are  repelled  by  what  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  called  “the  awful  odor  of  good¬ 
ness,”  a  skepticism  about  “doing  good  against 
people”  that  has  been  compounded  by  the 
good  we  are  doing  the  people  of  Vietnam  by 
bombing  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  an  age  of  nonheroes,  the 
Peace  Corps  comes  as  close  to  a  collective 
American  hero  as  anything  else  this  country 
has  recently  produced.  That  about  half  a 
million  Americans  have  applied  to  be  volun¬ 
teers  is  certainly  a  big  item  on  the  right  side 
of  our  national  ledger.  That  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
plications  has  continued  to  increase,  with  no 
apparent  lessening  of  quality,  and  in  fact 
with  some  increase  in  quality  in  terms  of 
skills  and  training,  is  a  sign  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  student  generation  is  not 
dropping  out.  They  are  turning  on  in  large 
numbers  to  the  difficult  challenges  involved 
in  Peace  Corps  service. 

LEARNING  RAPIDLY 


David  Riesman,  author  of  “The  Lonely 
Crowd,”  has  described  the  nature  and  im¬ 
plications  of  these  challenges.  “The  Peace 
Corps  is  no  exotic  junket,  made  socially  de¬ 
fensible  by  primarily  physical  strenuousness,” 
he  says.  “What  it  does  do  is  to  put  people 
into  positions  of  awesome  and  complicated 
responsibility.”  After  visiting  volunteers  in 
Latin  America,  Riesman  concluded  that 
through  their  “terrifying  and  illuminating” 
experiences,  they  were  getting  “experience  in 
mastering  new  situations  and  in  learning 
rapidly,”  and  thus  were  enlarging  their  def¬ 
initions  of  what  they  were  capable  of.  For 
example,  he  wrote : 


“Many  had  become  self-trained  anthropol¬ 
ogists  in  villages  whose  complicated  networks 
of  influence,  malice  and  rare  benevolence 
no  one  had  mapped  yet,  and  where  any  small 
mistake  could  have  catastrophic  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  volunteer  and  his  project  and 
perhaps  for  the  whole  cadre  of  volunteers. 
Even  those  who  go  out  to  apparently  more 
structured  jobs,  as  teachers  do,  may  discover 
that  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
sent  haven’t  been  built  yet,  or  have  fallen  in, 
or  are  embroiled  in  the  kinds  of  struggles  over 
authority  that  are  not  unknown  in  school 
systems  elsewhere.  A  change  of  government 
can  topple  a  program,  and  indeed  any  one 
of  a  thousand  things  can  go  wrong  .  .  .  In 
a  society  where  some  people  desperately  want 
and  need  them,  while  others  fear  and  resent 
them,  they  have  perforce  to  become  diplo¬ 
mats  without  portfolio,  in  a  language  in 
which  they  feel  awkward,  among  customs 
easily  and  unknowingly  violated.” 


In  most  measurable  ways,  the  Peace  ( 
is  in  good  shape.  It  has  survived  the  lc 
the  White  House  dramatization  that  Ken 


repeatedly  gave  it,  and  the  loss  of  its  orga¬ 
nizing  genius,  Sargent  Shriver,  the  most 
creative,  effective  and  hard-driving  public 
administrator  in  recent  American  history.  Its 
second  director,  Jack  Vaughn,  is  making  it 
more  professional;  he  is  requiring  more  care¬ 
ful  programming;  he  has  increased  the  over¬ 
seas  supervising  staff;  he  has  stiffened  lan¬ 
guage  requirements  for  the  volunteers  in 
training  and  while  overseas. 

“soul”  of  the  corps 

But  the  Peace  Corps  defies  that  kind  of 
measurement.  It  was  born  as  an  idea  and 
spirit,  and  it  will  die  when  they  die.  Once 
it  becomes  just  another  agency,  well-pro¬ 
grammed  or  not,  it  will  not  be  the  creature 
that  took  the  world  by  surprise.  What  would 
it  profit  us  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  increase 
tenfold  and  win  the  approval  of  a  hundred 
other  countries,  and  lose  its  soul? 

What  is  the  “soul”  of  the  Peace  Corps? 
Stalin  was  once  told  by  a  visting  philosopher 
that  he  had  been  imprssed  with  many  of 
Russia’s  material  achievements,  but  still 
found  something  missing.  “What  is  missing?” 
asked  the  .old  dictator.  “The  soul,”  said  the 
philosopher.  “What  is  this  thing  called 
‘soul’?”  asked  Stalin.  "That  which  you  have 
not  got,”  said  the  philosopher. 

The  Peace  Corps’  “soul  is  that  which  no 
other  government  has  got  with  anything  like 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  no  other  overseas  agency  of  the  U.S. 
government  has  got.  It  is  the  combination 
of  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  trust  in 
people— trust  in  the  capacity  and  will  of  the 
younger  generation  particularly — that  makes 
the  Peace  Corps  unique. 

Don’t  trust  anyone  under  30,  Plato  warned. 
Kennedy  and  Shriver  disregarded  that  ad¬ 
vice,  and  their  trust  was  returned  in  full 
measure.  Shriver  would  never  let  anyone  on 
the  staff  call  the  volunteers  “kids.”  They  are 
men  and  women,  he-said,  old  enough  for  the 
Army  to  want  them  as  soldiers;  old  enough 
for  the  country  to  ask  them  to  undertake 
important  responsibilities;  old  enough  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  carry  these  out  best  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  maximum  freedom. 

At  first  in  every  country  to  which  volun¬ 
teers  were  sent,  there  was  suspicion  that  they 
were,  if  not  spies,  at  least  propaganda  agents. 
The  debacle  of  CIA  involvement  in  interna¬ 
tional  student  and  educational  affairs  has 
no  doubt  reawakened  and  strengthened  that 
suspicion,  though  two  Presidents  and  both 
directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  forced  the 
CIA  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  Peace  Corps. 
(The  CIA  is  under  orders  not  to  employ  any 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  even  years  after  his 
overseas  service.)  What  most  often  makes 
honest  human  relations  dissolves  foreign 
suspicion  and  possible  is  the  obvious  honesty 
of  the  volunteers. 

DANGER  SIGNS 

By  being  themselves,  volunteers  make  for¬ 
eign  friends;  they  also  contribute  to  their 
friends’  understanding  of  America.  (One  of 
the  Peace  Corps’  statutory  purposes  is  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  America 
on  the  part  of  other  people.)  By  being  ex¬ 
amples  of  American  freedom  they  are  making 
visible  what,  for  too  many  people  around 
the  world,  has  usually  been  invisible  about 
America — our  relatively  open  society. 

There  are  danger  signs,  however.  This 
spring  volunteers  began  in  mounting  num¬ 
bers  to  write  letters-to-the-editor  or  sign 
petitions  protesting  American  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  Peace  Corps  sent  out  a  directive 
ordering  them  not  to  do  either  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  identified  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  specified  that  they  should  not  write 
using  their  overseas  address.  If  they  Insisted 
upon  expressing  themselves  on  such  a  con¬ 
troversial  issue,  they  should  send  their  letters 
via  their  parents  or  friends  in  the  U.S.,  so 
as  not  to  bring  the  Peace  Corps  in  any  way 
into  the  picture. 

The  caution  is  understandable.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  appreciate  opposition,  espe¬ 
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cially  from  within  his  own  family,  and  as 
the  former  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council,  he  has  reason  to  feel  close 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  He  wants  to  allow  our 
soldiers  to  fight  this  war  in  peace.  If  he  be¬ 
gins  to  hear  about  volunteer  protests,  the 
Peace  Corps  may  lose  his  support. 

Nor  will  controversial  positions  by  volun¬ 
teers  enhance  the  Peace  Corps’  immediate 
standing  in  Congress  or  the  country.  Until 
now  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  a  virginal 
quality  that  placed  it  somewhere  between 
motherhood  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

President  Johnson  will  remember  how  in 
the  early  days  he  helped  Sargeant  Shriver 
even  against  a  decision  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  A  presidential  task  force  had  recom¬ 
mended  against  any  real  independence  for 
the  Peace  Corps;  it  said  the  new  agency 
should  be  a  part  of  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  Shriver  fought  within 
the  White  House  and  lost.  Finally  he  took  his 
case  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  intervened  per¬ 
sonally  and  persuaded  Kennedy  to  reverse 
the  decision.  To  win  in  Congress  and  public 
opinion,  he  said,  the  new  wine  has  to  be  in 
a  new  bottle. 

The  Peace  Corps’  separate  bureaucratic 
bottle  is  not  in  jeopardy,  but  the  quality  of 
its  wine  is.  The  forces  for  conformity  are 
powerful  in  the  government  and  in  society 
generally,  especially  in  a  time  of  war.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  force  for  automony  within  the 
Peace  Corps  is  strong,  too. 

Despite  the  directive  from  Washington, 
volunteers  have  continued  to  sign  “Negotia¬ 
tion  Now”  petitions  and  to  write  letters-to- 
the-editor  identifying  themselves  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  One  volunteer  in  Chile  had 
his  service  terminated  and  was  sent  home, 
but  his  case  was  confused  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  published  his  letter  in  a  Chilean 
newspaper  as  well  as  in  the  U.S.;  the  Peace 
Corps  based  his  termination  on  this  alleged 
intervention  in  Chilean  politics.  Then  five 
volunteers  in  Ecuador  published  a  letter  in 
the  New  York  Times  protesting  both  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Peace  Corps’  policy  of  curtailing  volunteer 
protests.  Equivocating,  the  Peace  Corps  de¬ 
cided  not  to  terminate  their  service,  on  the 
ground  that  their  letter  was  primarily  pro¬ 
testing  Peace  Corps  policy — but  the  original 
directive  was  still  in  force. 

At  this  point,  with  ex-volunteers,  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  others  protesting  the 
policy,  corps  director  Vaughn  visited  Latin 
America  and  found  many  of  the  best  volun¬ 
teers  also  strongly  disagreeing  with  the  corps’ 
policy.-  He  reversed  himself,  a  strong  step  for 
any  man,  and  especially  for  one  influenced  by 
the  Latin  idea  of  machismo,  or  manliness. 

ESSENTIAL  RIGHTS 

The  prohibition  against  a  volunteer's  in¬ 
terference  in  the  politics  of  the  host  country 
does  not  require  limitation  of  a  volunteer’s 
essential  rights  as  a  citizen,  including  his 
right  to  petition  his  own  government — or 
write  a  letter- to-the-edi tor  of  a  paper  in  the 
U.S. — on  matters  of  U.S.  policy.  But  at  stake, 
even  more  than  the  volunteer’s  individual 
right  to  say  anything  that  he  wants  to  say 
about  American  policy,  is  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  need  to  hear  anything  relevant  to  its  self- 
government.  The  views  of  Peace  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  rising  out  of 
their  special  experience  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  whether  expressed  separately  or  in 
joint  petition,  are  certainly  relevant  to  a 
matter  such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  more 
than  a  permanently  adolescent  gadfly, 
whether  the  Peace  Corps  is  more  than  an 
exception  that  proves  the  rule,  will  depend 
on  whether  the  rest  of  us,  particularly  lead¬ 
ers  of  American  education,  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  stirred  to  a  new  vision  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  fuses  theory  and  practice,  on 
campus  and  out  in  community  action;  and  to 
a  new  vision  of  politics  that  cuts  through 
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ideology  and  partisanship  to  a  politics  of 
service;  whether  we  map  our  national  needs 
and  see  the  opportunities  for  applying  the 
Peace  Corps’  experience  in  new  forms  of  com¬ 
munity,  national  and  world  service;  whether 
we  dare  to  practice  on  a  much  wider  scale 
what  we  preach. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  Job 
Corps.  It  is  a  program  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us  for  it  serves  the  most  dis¬ 
advantaged  in  all  the  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  this  Nation.  Have  you  heard  of 
Ethyl,  La.;  Bradley,  Ark.;  Picher,  Okla.; 
Hooksett,  N.H.;  Caribou,  Maine;  or 
Groveland,  Mass.? 

Job  Corps  has.  Youth  from  these  as 
well  as  thousands  of  other  small  com¬ 
munities  are  being  served  for  the  first 
time.  Towns  that  do  not  appear  on  any 
map,  youth  that  have  never  seen  a  doc¬ 
tor — no  less  a  hopital — parents  who  can¬ 
not  afford  shoes  for  their  children  to  go 
to  schools,  which  sometimes  do  not  exist : 
all  have  another  chance  through  this 
program. 

And  for  the  first  time,  the  many  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Nation,  both  public  and 
private,  are  initiating  extensive  out¬ 
reach  to  needy  youth.  The  State  employ¬ 
ment  services,  rural  community  action 
programs,  the  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Interior,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs,  private  businesses, 
urban  leagues-have  joined  in  this  search 
and  aid  program.  One  of  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  but  for  Job  Corps  there  is  no 
alternative  to  failure  for  many  of  our 
rural  youth. 

And  what  about  the  inner-cities?  To¬ 
day  Job  Corps  is  serving  almost  one-third 
more  youth  than  a  year  ago.  The  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  youth  has  signif¬ 
icantly  increased.  Every  major  city  in 
this  country  has  sent  its  representative 
to  Job  Corps.  And  while  we  speak  of  Job 
Corpsmen  from  all  over  the  Nation,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  Job  Corps  is 
sending  youth  over  400  miles  closer  to 
home  today  than  a  year  ago.  These  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  our  communities  are 
returning  as  ambassadors  of  good  will. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
program. 

Once  recruited,  our  youngsters  have 
shown  marked  disciplinary  and  conduct 
improvements  which  are  reflected  in 
overall  reduction  of  incident  rates.  In 
December  of  1966,  the  Job  Corps  arrest 
rate  was  3.18  percent  per  100  youth  as 
against  the  FBI  annual  standard  pop¬ 
ulation  rate  for  the  16-to-21  age  popula¬ 
tion  rate  of  6.5  percent.  In  May  of  1967, 
the  Job  Corps  rate  dropped  further  to 
2.81  percent  per  100,  notwithstanding 
that  our  youth  come  from  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  stratum.  In  other  words, 
the  arrest  rate  for  Job  Corps  enrollees 
is  more  than  50  percent  less  than  that 
of  the  total  population  in  the  same  age 
range.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  arrest  rate  includes  all  types  of  of¬ 
fenses,  most  of  which  are  simple  dis¬ 
orders,  and  the  conviction  rate  is  less 
than  three-quarters  of  those  arrested. 
On-center  disorders  have  become  a  rar¬ 
ity,  and  none  have  involved  more  than 
three  youngsters  at  any  time.  Nation¬ 
wide,  our  youngsters  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  participation  in 
riots  though  normal  leaves  continued 


and  some  Job  Corps  members  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  riot-torn  cities  during  the 
outbreaks. 

The  record  reflects  a  further  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  in  our  program  as  re¬ 
lates  to  citizenship  and  moral  support. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  only  54  percent  of  the  Corps  mem¬ 
bers  were  sending  allotments  home, 
which  generally  amounts  to  $50  a 
month.  As  the  number  of  enrollees  in¬ 
creased,  the  percentage  of  allotments  to 
their  families  has  increased.  As  of  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1967,  79  percent  or  29,541  Corps 
members  were  sending  allotments  home. 
It  can  be  easily  recognized  that  the 
youth  who  have  come  into  our  program 
have  a  deep  feeling  or  responsibility  to 
their  families.  The  majority  of  allot¬ 
ments  are  being  sent. to  mothers  of  Corps 
members  to  help  alleviate  poverty  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  home. 

Further,  Corps  members  have  shown 
an  awareness  and  concern  for  .the  care 
of  their  minor  children  by  their  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  allotment  program  who  were 
previously  welfare  charges.  We  antici¬ 
pate  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
approximately  85  percent  of  our  Corps 
members  will  be  sending  allotments 
home. 

Some  time  ago,  I  read  a  Job  Corps  re¬ 
cruitment  flyer.  It  said  “Be  Somebody — 
Join  Job  Corps.”  We  must  not  take  this 
chance  away  from  our  neighbors.  I  am 
thrilled  at  the  opportunities  Job  Corps 
is  providing  to  youth  from  every  hidden 
and  apparent  pocket  of  poverty  in  the 
land.  Youth  who  would  never  be  touched 
by  our  prosperity,  who  have  suffered  the 
greatest  from  low  education,  frighten¬ 
ing  living  conditiins,  and  broken  families 
are  finding  an  open  door  never  before 
unlocked  to  them. 

This  door — Job  Corps — must  remain 
open  for  the  greater  need  and  good  of 
us  all. 

NOT  EVERYONE  REALIZES  THE  PURPOSE  BEHIND 
THE  JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTERS 

Mr.  HART.  What  this  program  does  is 
to  take  a  young  man  or  woman,  age  16 
through  21,  away  from  our  ghettos, 
from  our  depressed  areas,  from  our  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  and  put  them  in  an 
environment  that  is  suited  to  their  total 
needs;  not  just  their  educational  needs 
or  their  health  needs  or  their  vocational 
skill  training  needs  or  their  personal 
guidance  needs — but  all  of  these  com¬ 
bined. 

Now  some  people  may  say  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  take  young  men  from 
Harlem  and  have  them  pick  up  sticks  in 
our  Nation’s  forests  and  parks.  Those 
who  say  this  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
objective  in  removing  these  youth  from 
their  environment  and  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  they  get  at  these  centers. 

About  20  percent  of  these  youth  in 
conservation  centers  are  illiterate,  have 
had  no  motivation  to  work,  and  have 
come  from  homes  in  which  the  parent 
had  not  worked.  They  have  not  even 
been  taught  elementary,  basic  hygiene 
needs.  Their  appearance  alone  would 
prevent  many  from  getting  jobs,  even  if 
they  had  a  little  skill.  Others  have  health 
needs  so  severe — missing  teeth,  under¬ 
nourishment,  poor  eyesight — that  they 
could  not  get  jobs.  They  lacked  the  vision 


to  see  a  way  out,  to  learn  the  skills  to 
get  a  job  until  the  Job  Corps  came  along. 

So  what  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  is 
giving  a  young  man  from  Harlem  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  learning  good  work  habits 
while  being  taught  the  remedial  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  read  a  vocational 
manual  and  learn  a  job  skill.  The  en¬ 
vironment,  the  food,  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selors,  while  at  the  Job  Corps,  all  serve 
to  stimulate  his  desire  to  achieve  the  edu¬ 
cation  necessary  to  obtain  jobs. 

Even  among  our  more  affluent  young¬ 
sters,  summer  camps  and  the  outdoors 
have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
helping  them  to  adjust  to  situations  of 
personal  distress.  Surely,  this  is  appli¬ 
cable  with  the  most  deprived.  I  therefore 
hope  that  we  will  continue  a  program  to 
train  another  90,000  young  men  and 
women  in  our  127  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  country  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  those  young  men  in  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
program. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
ERIC  DE  SCHAETZEN  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  at  this  time  a  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  one  of  our  oldest 
and  warmest  allies,  the  great  Kingdom 
of  Belgium.  I  am  very  happy  to  present 
Senator  Eric  De  Schaetzen,  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Belgium,  who  is  es¬ 
corted  by  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  Ba¬ 
ron  Louis  Scheyven,  who  is  acting  as 
Senator  De  Schaetzen’s  interpreter. 

Senator  DeSchaetzen  is  visiting  the 
United  States  with  his  wife.  He  is  very 
interested  in  comparing  the  operation  of 
the  Belgian  House  and  Senate  with  our 
two  houses.  Their  House  and  Senate  are 
somewhat  similar  to  ours,  except  that 
Senators  may  not  trespass  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  nor  may  the  House  members  tres¬ 
pass  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  them  here, 
and  I  know  that  the  Senate  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  have  them  visit  with 
us.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  is  honored  to  have  your  presence,  sir. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  I  am  about  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  has  no  relation'' to  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  nor  to  the  interventions 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  asked  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  come  to 
the  floor,  to  be  here  when  I  addressed 
this  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  Senators  will  note  that 
this  bill,  of  some  125  printed  pages,  is 
divided  into  two  titles.  The  first  title, 
with  the  preliminary  part  which  sets  up 
the  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
for  that  title  only,  is  title  I,  and  it  is 
named  “Amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.”  That  title  occupies 
the  first  119  pages  of  the  printed  bill. 

The  second  title  is  styled  “Emergency 
Employment  Act.”  That  title  begins  at 
page  120  and  runs  to  the  end  of  page  126. 

Without  describing  these  in  any  detail, 
I  simply  want  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  they  are  both  extremely  important; 
that  the  authorization  for  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
comprise  a  total  for  1  year  of  some 
$2,258,000,0000  and  an  “open  ended”  sec¬ 
ond-year  authorization  and  that  the 
authorization  for  title  n,  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  is  an  authorization  for 
$2.8  billion. , 

Mr.  President,  my  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  is  this:  Assuming  that  both  of  these 
titles  remain  in  the  bill,  would  I  have  the 
right,  as  a  Senator,  to  ask  for  a  division 
of  these  two  titles,  so  as  to  have  separate 
votes  upon  them  at  the  time  the  bill  is 
ready  for  final  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  not  have  the 
right  to  have  the  titles  divided.  The  Par¬ 
liamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  there 
is  a  clear  precedent  which  upholds  the 
ruling. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Parliamentar¬ 
ian  give  the  Chair  the  precedent  so  that 
the  Chair  may  read  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  precedent  reads  as  follows : 

A  bill  or  joint  resolution  which  has  been 
read  the  third  time,  and  the  question  is  put 
on  its  passage,  Is  not  susceptible  of  a  division 
under  the  rule  relating  to  division  of  amend¬ 
ments  even  though  it  contains  several  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unrelated  titles,  but  must  be  voted 
upon  as  a  whole;  a  single  vote  must  be  taken 
on  its  passage. 


The  Senator  from  Florida  will  find  that 
language  on  page  357  of  Senate  Proce¬ 
dure,  by  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Riddick. 
The  footnotes  contain  the  documentation 
in  support  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  familiar  with  that  ruling,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  not  the  controlling  ruling. 

At  any  rate,  at  this  time  all  that  I 
wished  to  do  was  to  serve  notice  that  if 
both  of  these  titles  remain  in  the  bill  at 
the  time  the  bill  comes  on  for  final  vote 
I  shall  ask  for  a  division  so  that  Senators 
may  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  vote 
separately  on  amendments  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  which  is  title  I, 
and  upon  the  totally  new  measure  in 
title  II,  which  is  the  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S< 
ator  from  Florida  is  clearly  within 
rights  to  serve  this  notice.  The  Sena 
from  Florida  also  understands  that 
t.ie  time  he  raises  this  parliamentary 
qrnry,  if  at  that  time  the  then-Presidi 
Officer  supports  the  ruling  which  1 
Chair  laid  down  this  afternoon,  the  Se 

ff'°m  Florida  will  be  within  : 
ights  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chi 

HtOLLand-  I  thank  the  Presidi 
Officer.  I  am  familiar  with  that  right. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  insertions  that  I  would  like  to  make 
before  this  working  day  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  document  entitled  “Questions 
and  Answers  About  VISTA,”  which  deals 
with  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  earlier 
in  the  day,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rerord. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  made 
several  changes  in  it  at  his  suggestion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Questions  and  Answers  About  VISTA 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  during  the  open¬ 
ing  debate  on  the  1967  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  amendments  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  raised 
some  pertinent  questions  concerning  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  valuable  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

Volunteers  In  Service  To  America,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  VISTA,  has  compiled  a  bril¬ 
liant  record  in  some  of  the  most  difficult 
assignments  issued  anywhere  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  campaign.  Their  work  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  unpublicized;  but  it  has  been  hardship 
work,  arduous,  self-sacrificing,  yet  rewarding. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  number  of 
Volunteers  in  the  field  and  in  training  is 
3851  and  18%  increase  over  a  year  ago.  Al¬ 
together,  nearly  8300  Americans  have  entered 
VISTA  since  the  program  began. 

VISTA  Volunteers  are  currently  serving  on 
420  projects  in  48  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  value  of  VISTA  Volunteers  and  their 
work  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  swift  increase 
in  the  number  of  requests  for  their  projects. 
Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  requests 
for  13,580  VISTA  Volunteers  to  serve  on  1101 
projects.  Today  those  figures  are  nearly  50% 
higher  with  nearly  19,000  Volunteers  request¬ 
ed  to  serve  on  more  than  1500  projects. 

More  than  206,000  citizens  have  written 
letters  expressing  an  interest  in  VISTA,  with 
the  number  of  last  month’s  letters  80% 
Jiigher  than  for  the  same  month  a  yearsago. 

Even  a  hurried  examination  of  VISTA  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  volunteers  is  extremely 
revealing. 

Currently  there  are  127  rural  projects  in  37 
states  involving  942  Volunteers. 

VISTA  now  has  58  projects  operating  on  58 
Indian  reservations  in  20  States  and  using 
304  Volunteers. 

VISTA’s  excellent,  and  badly  needed  work 
with  migrant  workers  is  now  functioning 
through  18  projects  in  13  States  and  with  118 
Volunteers. 

Urban  projects  now  number  158  in  35  states 
involving  1635  Volunteers. 

VISTA’s  work  with  the  Job  Corps  is  found 
in  46  projects  in  24  states  with  95  Volunteers. 

And  finally  VISTA’s  mental  health  efforts 
are  now  centered  in  13  projects  in  12  states 
with  165  Volunteers. 

The  total  national  picture  of  VISTA 
emerges  as  one  of  a  dedicated  organization 
moved  by  an  abiding  sense  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  altruism  and  idealism;  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  developed  skills  and  loyalties 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  organization  and  proud  of  the  individual 
Volunteers. 

With  this  as  background  I  would  like  to 
take  up  the  questions  raised  Friday  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Byrd  inquired  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  state  has  the  privilege  of  vetoing 
the  operations  of  VISTA  within  his  state.  I 
replied  on  Friday  that  the  governor  certainly 
does  have  that  veto  privilege  and  I  repeat  that 
again  today.  The  privilege  is  stated  under 


Section  810(b)  of  the  present  OEO  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  also  inquired  as  to  how  many 
such  vetoes  have  occurred.  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  in  only  one  instance 
has  a  governor’s  approval  been  withheld  for 
any  proposed  VISTA  project.  Mississippi  has 
consistently  vetoed  any  and  all  VISTA  pro¬ 
grams.  And  in  this  connection,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  48  states  in 
which  VISTA  is  currently  operating,  one 
other  state  is  now  in  the  process  of  receiving 
VISTAs. 

Senator  Byrd  said  that  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  had  been  indicated  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  constituents  with  regard  to 
VISTA.  The  best  answer  to  his  question — and 
perhaps  the  most  authoritative  one — may  be 
a  letter  written  to  VISTA  this  past  summer 
by  the  Director  of  West  Virginia’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mental  Health.  The  Director,  Dr.  M. 
Mitchell-Bateman,  sent  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  VISTA : 

“I  am  writing  you  because  I  know  of  your 
interest  in  the  problems  of  mental  health  in 
West  Virginia,  and  because  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  a  report  on  the  work 
the  VISTA  Volunteers  are  doing  here. 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  VISTAs  has  been 
tremendous,  even  greater  than  we  had  hoped 
for.  They  have  made  a  major  contribution 
both  to  our  mental  hospitals  and  our  com¬ 
munities.  And  what  too  few  people  realize  is 
that  they  have  not  only  helped  the  mentally 
ill,  they  have  actually  saved  the  state  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

“Some  VISTAs  work  in  hospitals,  directly 
with  patients,  and  enable  many  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  earlier  than  would  be  possible  with 
present  limited  hospital  staffs.  Because  of 
VISTAs  in  the  hospitals,  an  estimated  six 
hundred  patients  were  released  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  an  average  of  thirty  days  earlier 
than  they  would  have  been.  In  round  figures, 
these  early  discharges  represent  a  saving  to 
the  state  of  $81,000  a  year. 

“Most  VISTAs  work  in  communities.  They 
see  patients  home  from  state  mental  hospi¬ 
tals  on  trial  visit  or  after  discharge.  Many 
men  and  women  are  able  to  stay  out  of 
mental  hospitals  because  VISTAs  in  the  com¬ 
munity  see  them,  discuss  their  problems,  get 
services  for  them  when  necessary.  We  esti¬ 
mate  that  because  of  VISTA,  many  former 
patients  stayed  out  three  months  longer, 
on  the  average,  than  they  would  have  if  no 
VISTA  volunteer  had.  been  working  with 
them.  In  round  figures,  based  on  one  thou¬ 
sand  patients  staying  out  an  average  of  three 
months  each,  these  delayed  returns  to  the 
hospitals  represent  a  saving  to  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  of  $405,000  a  year. 

“On  an  annual  mental  hospital  budget  of 
eight  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  savings 
of  $486,000  are  considerable,  and  allow  the 
Department  to  give  better  services  to  those 
in  our  hospitals.  The  state  mental  hospitals, 
incidentally,  are  operating  at  about  170% 
of  capacity. 

‘VISTA  volunteers  are  also  working  in 
other  capacities  in  communities  across  the 
state.  One  young  man  is  training  local  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  Boy  Scout  leaders  so  that  there  will 
be  Boy  Scout  troops  in  rural  areas  for  the 
first  time.  Most  important,  these  troops  will 
be  run  by  the  local  people  themselves,  with 
benefits  to  the  leaders,  the  boys,  and  the 
community.  Other  VISTAs  have  organized 
day  care  centers  for  children,  tutoring  pro¬ 
grams  for  elementary  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  special  programs  for  the  retarded.  In 
all  these  activities,  they  are  training  local 
people  to  take  over  when  the  VISTAs  leave. 
This  is  really  a  program  in  which  VISTAs 
try  to  work  themselves  out  of  a  job. 

“Some  VISTA  volunteers,  have  been  helpful 
to  County  Courts  in  planning  mental  health 
programs  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  VISTAs  work  with  6tate  agencies  on  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  mental  health :  Vocational 
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Rehabilitation,  Welfare,  Education,  Health 
and  others. 

“It  is  difficult  to  put  a  price  tag  on  their 
activities,  but  it  is  significant  that  with 
VISTAs  working  in  fifty-one  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  fifty-five  counties,  the  counties  them¬ 
selves  have  undertaken  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  VISTA  programs.  You  know  how 
tight  county  budgets  are,  and  when  you  have 
a  depressed  rural  county  going  into  its  own 
budget  to  buy  a  car  so  that  a  VISTA  worker 
can  get  around  to  people  and  carry  on  his 
duties,  you  know  the  program  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  local  people.  At  this  moment, 
twelve  such  cars  are  being  used  by  VISTAs, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130  a  month  each. 
Another  dozen  such  cars  will  be  in  use  within 
the  year. 

“Ninety  VISTAs  are  working  in  various 
community  assignments  at  a  cost  to  the 
community  in  office  space,  telephone  service 
and  consultation  estimated  conservatively  at 
$100  a  month  each,  this  nine  thousand  dollar 
monthly  expenditure  being  only  one  token  of 
the  community’s  need  for  and  acceptance  of 
the  VISTAs. 

“There  is  another  aspect  of  VISTAs  work 
which  could  be  translated  into  dollars,  al¬ 
though  the  total  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  the  community  are  far  beyond  any  im¬ 
mediate  price  tag.  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
one  VISTA  mental  health  worker  in  a  county 
which  has  experienced  a  severe  economic 
decline. 

“  ‘I  helped  Mrs.  C.,  who  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  and  has  been  drawing  a  welfare 
check,  to  get  a  job  taking  care  of  a  semi¬ 
invalid.  She  is  doing  well  on  the  job,  and  the 
woman  she  is  caring  for  is  so  pleased  with 
her.  The  other  day  I  went  with  Mrs.  C.  to  the 
welfare  office  so  that  she  could  return  her 
check  and  tell  them  she  is  now  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  doesn’t  need  welfare 
money  any  longer.  What  a  proud  day  that 
was!’ 

“A  most  significant  result  of  VISTA  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  in 
West  Virginia  is  that  we  are  now  planning  a 
three-year  program  to  recruit  and  train  local 
workers  from  the  poverty  level  who  will  be 
employed  to  render  the  same  kinds  of  serv¬ 
ices  VISTAs  give  today.  Anticipating  the 
eventual  termination  of  the  present  VISTA 
program,  we  are  preparing  to  assume  greater 
local  responsibility.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  West  Virginians  are  to  be  trained 
within  the  three  year  program  to  provide 
more  than  triple  the  manpower  of  VISTAs 
now  in  the  mental  health  project. 

“We  have  found  the  VISTA  volunteers  a 
most  important  part  of  our  program  for 
planning  comprehensive  mental  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  all  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  to  all  who  have  made 
this  special  project  possible. 

“Sincerely, 

“M.  Mitchell-Bateman,  M.D., 

‘‘Director.” 

There  has  been  praise,  also,  from  Governor 
Hulett  C.  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  who  has 
not  only  authorized  and  approved  the  work 
of  153  full-time  VISTA  Volunteers  on  15 
projects  throughout  West  Virginia,  but  has 
repeatedly  expressed  strong  personal  support 
for  their  work  among  the  poor. 

Last  May  Governor  Smith  visited  VISTA 
Volunteer  trainees  at  Weston,  West  Virginia, 
_at  their  graduation  ceremony  and  wished 
them  well  in  their  endeavors. 

Just  last  month,  on  August  18,  1967,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  declared,  during  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Charleston: 

“Our  experience  with  VISTA  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  been  highly  successful,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  field  of  mental  health  where  the 
VISTA  volunteers  are  performing  great  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  citizens  of  many  of  our  commu¬ 
nities.” 

In  addition  to  the  support  and  approval  of 
such  state  officials  as  Governor  Smith  and 


Dr.  Bateman,  VISTA  Volunteers  serving  in 
West  Virginia  have  inspired  confidence  and 
support  from  local  community  groups  and 
citizens.  At  present,  there  are  on  file  over  40 
requests  in  the  OEO  office  for  additional 
VISTA  projects  in  West  Virginia.  These  re¬ 
quests  have  originated  from  local  groups, 
charities,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  West 
Virginia.  These  project  requests  have  speci¬ 
fied  the  need  for  471  additional  VISTA  Vol¬ 
unteers  to  serve  in  poverty  areas  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  humanitarian  and  selfless  work  per¬ 
formed  by  VISTA  Volunteers  in  a  wide  range 
of  projects  in  West  Virginia  has  set  a  good 
example  for  local  citizens.  More  than  671 
West  Virginians  have  applied  to  the  OEO  for 
VISTA  Service  and  53  of  them  are  presently 
serving  as  VISTA  Volunteers  offering  their 
skills  and  concern  to  their  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letters  and  telegrams,  each  of  them  sup¬ 
porting  title  n  of  the  pending  bill  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  a  letter  from  Joseph  M.  Barr, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May¬ 
ors,  and  who  is  also  the  mayor  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  uring  the  enactment  of  title  II  of 
the  act;  second  is  a  telegram  from  John 
M.  Lumley,  director.  National  Education 
Association,  Division  of  Federal  Rela¬ 
tions.  I  think  that  this  telegram  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  third,  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Carl  J.  Megel,  director  of  legislation  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
and,  finally,  a  telegram  from  Matthew 
Guinan,  international  president;  Doug¬ 
las  L.  MacMahon,  international  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  James  F.  Horst,  interna¬ 
tional  executive  vice  president.  Trans¬ 
port  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  endorsing  title  II,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  portion  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator:  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Urban 
Coalition,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
local  governments,  civil  rights  organizations, 
the  business  community,  churches,  and  labor 
organizations  called  for  an  Emergency  Work 
Program.  Its  goal  was  to  provide  one  million 
worthwhile  jobs  for  our  unemployed.  The 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  joins 
this  coalition  in  supporting  the  Clark-Javits 
“Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967”  as  a 
meaningful  step  towards  that  goal. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  modest  pro¬ 
posal  to  attack  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  nation— -joblessness  and  hu¬ 
man  despair  in  our  slums. 

Throughout  the  several  months  of  hear¬ 
ings  chaired  by  Senator  Clark,  the  urgent 
need  of  jobs  was  a  constant  theme.  Not  only 
will  a  program  such  as  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  envisages  be  a  step  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  great  problem  of  slum  unemploy¬ 
ment  but  it  will  also  contribute  toward 
bringing  dignity  to  our  impoverished  citi¬ 
zens.  With  the  help  of  counseling,  training 
and  a  worthwhile  job  these  Americans  can 
move  to  a  meaningful  and  productive  role  in 
our  society. 

I  urge  you  to  be  part  of  our  national  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  national  crisis  of  slum  unem¬ 
ployment  and  vote  for  the  “Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1967.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Barr, 

President. 


NEA  Division  of 
Federal  Regulations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. .* 

The  National  Education  Association  urges 
passage  of  S.  2388  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  to 
continue  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  and  to  establish  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

John  M.  Lumley, 

Director. 


American  Federation  of 

Teachers,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1967. 
Re  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  recent  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
adopted  a  resolution  recommended  unani¬ 
mously  by  its  Committee  on  Legislation  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  its  programs, 
with  these  considerations: 

A.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strongly  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  including  the  $3  billion  grant  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator,  to  wage  massive  war  on 
poverty  in  our  central  cities,  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  involving  matching  efforts  by  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  and  labor  in  our  nation’s 
cities. 

B.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  that 
Job  Corps  Centers — both  urban  and  conser¬ 
vation — be  expanded  under  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  provided  that  guarantees 
are  written  into  law  for  fair  labor  conditions 
and  collective  bargaining  rights  as  defined 
otherwise  by  Federal  law. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Megel, 
Director  of  Legislation. 


Transport  Workers  Union  of 

America,  AFL-CIO, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Passage  of  the  anti-poverty  bill  (S.  2388) 
would  be  a  big  step  in  providing  an  effective 
antidote  to  the  rash  of  disorders  in  our  cities 
during  the  past  summer.  Experiences  with 
past  and  present  poverty  programs  have 
shown  a  direct  relationship  between  success¬ 
ful  job  and  training  projects  and  peaceful 
communities. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  if  we  are  to  make  any  meaningful 
progress  in  our  fight  against  poverty  and  our 
striving  to  bring  equal  rights  to  all  our 
people.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  urge  your  support  for  S.  2388  as  a  strong 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  prosperity  and 
freedom  that,  we  are  sure,  are  the  goals  of  all 
good  Americans. 

Matthew  Guinan, 

International  President. 
Douglas  L.  MacMahon, 
International  Secretary- Treasurer, 
James  F.  Horst, 

International  Executive  Vice  President. 

two  hundred  and  fifty-one  economists 
endorse  emergency  employment  act 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  251  nationally 
known  economists  have  endorsed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act — title  11 
of  the  omnibus  antipoverty  legislation 
of  1967 — which  would  appropriate  $2.8 
billion  to  open  up  500,000  public  service 
jobs  for  the  Nation’s  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  during  the  next  2  years. 
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A  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  Dr. 
Garth  L.  Mangum,  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  found 
that  the  251  economists — some  con¬ 
nected  with  private  organizations,  but 
the  majority  with  universities  and  col¬ 
leges — strongly  favor  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  roster  of  these  econ¬ 
omists  includes  a  number  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  manpower  and  labor  ecor 
nomics  and  also  authorities  who  have 
appeared  as  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman.  Included  in  the  list  are  these 
economists: 

John  T.  Dunlop,  Harvard  University; 
Charles  C.  Killingsworth  and  Daniel  H. 
Kruger,  Michigan  State;  Robert  Solow, 
MIT;  Oscar  Ornati,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  William  H.  Miernyk,  West  Virginia 
University ;  Gerald  G.  Somers,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Fred  Harbeson,  Princeton; 
Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Garth  L.  Mangum, 
George  Washington  University;  and 
Vivian  W.  Henderson,  Clark  College. 

Economists  at  the  following  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  were  among  the  en¬ 
dorsees:  Arizona  State  University,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University,  City  University  of  New  York, 
Clark  College,  Duke  University,  George 
Washington  University,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Iowa  State  University,  Michigan 
State  University,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  New  York  University, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Ohio 
State  University,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Rutgers  University,  Syracuse  University, 
University  of  California,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of  Kentucky,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Washington 
State  University,  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity — St.  Louis,  Wayne  State  University, 
West  Virginia  University,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  Swarthmore  College,  and  Brookyln 
College. 

Endorsements  also  came  from  econo¬ 
mists  associated  with  the  National 
Planning  Association  and  the  National 
Manpower  Policy  Task  Force. 

Following  is  the  complist  list  of  en¬ 
dorsements: 

ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Richard  B.  Wirthlin,  Martin  T.  Farris,  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ladman,  M.  E.  Bond,  Neal  Gooding, 
Donald  V.  Plantz,  John  A.  Cochran,  Richard 
D.  Winkelman,  Richard  Yates,  Aryln  J.  Lar¬ 
son,,  Dennis  J.  O’Conner,  Robert  L.  Knox, 
Benjamin  Taylor. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

Glen  T.  Nelson,  Willard  B.  Doxey,  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Davies,  Wayne  W.  Clark,  Dean  Ricken- 
bach,  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  Glen  R.  Foster, 
Larry  T.  Wimmer. 

CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

Economics  Faculty,  Graduate  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Administration:  Michael  C.  Lovell, 
Timothy  W.  McGuire,  David  P.  Ruttenberg’ 
Lester  B.  Love,  William  W.  Cooper,  Myron  L. 
Joseph. 

CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Maurice  C.  Benewitz,  Alfred  Conrad,  Alan 
Spiro. 

CLARK  COLLEGE 

Vivian  W.  Henderson. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Juanita  M.  Kreps,  John  O.  Blackburn, 
Thomas  Naylor. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  Garth  L.  Mangum. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Jonathan  Baitsel,  Peter  B.  Doeringer,  John 
T.  Dunlop,  E.  Robert  Livernash,  James  G. 
Scoville,  David  Shapiro. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Edward  B.  Jakubauskas,  James  Alexander 
Socknat,  Neil  A.  Palomba. 

MICHIGAN  STATE 

Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  Jack  Stieber, 
Daniel  H.  Kruger,  Bruce  Allen,  Walter  Adams, 
John  Henderson,  Max  Kreinin,  Harry  Tre- 
bing,  Allan  B.  Mandelstamm,  Subbiah  Kan- 
nappan,  Einar  Hardin,  Michael  E.  Brown. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Karl  L.  Shell,  Peter  Temin,  Everett  E.  Ha¬ 
gen,  Paul  MacAvoy,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Eckaus,  Evsey  D.  Domar,  Peter  A.  Dia¬ 
mond,  Franklin  M.  Fisher,  Donald  Farrar, 
Miguel  Sidrauski,  Edwin  Kuh,  Daniel  M.  Hol¬ 
land,  Jerome  Rothenberg,  John  Harris,  Ger¬ 
ald  Pogue,  Douglas  Brown,  Charles  A.  Myers, 
Frederic  Meyers,  Abraham  Siegal,  Michael 
Piore,  David  Taylor. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

S.  M.  Miller,  Oscar  Ornati. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Leonard  J.  Hausman,  Christopher  Green. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Herbert  S.  Parnes,  Peter  S.  Barth,  Paul  G. 
Craig,  Glenn  W.  Miller. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE 

Julian  H.  Bradsher,  Joseph  J.  Klos,  Pauline 
W.  Kopecky,  Richard  H.  Leftwich,  Richard  L. 
Porter,  John  C.  Shearer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Michael  Bradley,  Grant 
Farr,  Irwin  Feller,  A.  H.  Reede,  Will  E.  Mason, 
Wesley  Long,  Edward  C.  Budd,  Eugene  Myers, 
David  Stevens. 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

Monroe  Berkowitz,  Richard  Blackhurst, 
Michael  Taussig,  Stanley  Masters,  Jeffrey 
Schaefer,  Paul  Davidson,  Robert  Alexander, 
Marshal  Kolin,  Alex  Balinsky,  Roger  H.  Hin- 
derliter,  Collette  Moser. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Melvin  A.  Eggers,  Jerry  Miner,  Eric  W. 
Lawson,  Robert  Wolfson,  Seymour  Sacks, 
Jesse  Burkhead,  John  A.  Henning,  Dale  Tus- 
sing,  Edward  J.  Stevens,  James  Thornblade, 
Arnold  Simson,  James  Price. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley,  California:  Robert  A.  Gordon, 
Margaret  S.  Gordon,  Lloyd  Ulman. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

V.  Lewis  Bassie,  Hugh  Folk,  Fred  M.  Gott- 
heil,  Harold  W.  Guthrie,  Joseph  D.  Phillips, 
Melvin  Rothbaum,  Herbert  I.  Schiller,  Vladi¬ 
mir  L.  Stoilov. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

Ray  Marshall,  Joseph  Krislov,  Carl  Erwin, 
John  Madden,  Niles  Hansen,  Walter  Pearce, 
Richard  Gift,  L.  Randolph  McGee,  David  F. 
Ross,  Charles  Haywood,  Alan  R.  Winger,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Stroup,  Virgil  Christian,  Hugh  Pitcher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

Prof.  Robert  Knight,  Dudley  Dillard, 
Charles  Peake,  Neil  M.  Singer,  Thomas  H. 
Mayor,  Robert  L.  Bennett,  Barbara  Berg- 
mann,  Paul  Meyer,  Myra  Strober,  Thomas 
Havrilesky,  Milton  Lower. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

R.  Thayne  Robson,  Reed  C.  Richardson, 
Boyd  Fjeldsted,  Lawrence  Nabors,  Joseph  S. 
Perry,  Richard  C.  Bernhard,  Jewell  J.  Ras¬ 
mussen,  Claron  Nelson,  Ivar  Brandley,  Frank 
C.  Hochman. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Gerald  G.  Somers,  Arthur  S.  Goldberger, 
Harold  Watts,  Martin  H.  David,  David  B. 
Johnson,  Jack  Bar  bash,"  James  L.  Stern, 
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Everett  M.  Kallalow,  Ralph  L.  Andreano,  Glen 
G.  Cain,  Donald  Nichols,  Allen  C.  Kelley, 
Murray  A.  Tucker,  John  D.  Bowman,  Earl 
Brubaker,  Laurits  R.  Christensen. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Butcher,  Dr.  Walter  Slocum, 
Dr.  Gary  Sorenson,  Dr.  Ralph  Thayer,  Dr. 
Warren  Gramm. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Edward  Kalachek, 
David  Barkin,  Hyman  P.  Minsky,  Edward 
Greenberg,  Trout  Radar,  Theodore  Berg¬ 
strom,  Harold  J.  Barnett,  Charles  L.  Leven, 
Marshall  Hall,  George  W.  McKenzie. 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Gebhard  D.  Long,  John  E.  Tower,  John  M. 
Mattila,  Lon  Polk,  Larry  B.  Singell,  Bernard 
Goodman,  Stuart  Schweitzer,  Richard  F. 
Kosobud,  Mark  L.  Kahn. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

William  H.  Miernyk,  Kenneth  L.  Shell- 
hammer,  Donald  E.  Russell,  Robert  J.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Carl  W.  Hale,  James  H.  Thompson, 
Richard  D.  Raymond,  Raymond  A.  McKay, 
Vance  Allen,  Woo  Sik  Kee,  Gilbert  Britman, 
Betty  G.  Fishman,  Leo  Fishman. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

E.  Wight  Bakke. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

Clair  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Zora  Pryor,  Frederic  L. 
Pryor,  Frank  Pierson. 

NATIONAL  MANPOWER  POLICY  TASK  FORCE 

Arnold  Nemore. 

BROOKLYN  COLLEGE 

Prof.  Harry  Malisoff,  Edward  Marcus,  Dean 
Sol  Jacobson,  Dean  Louis  Fier. 

NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 

Leonard  A.  Lecht,  Marshall  K.  Wood,  Phil¬ 
lip  M.  Ritz,  Mannie  Kupinsky,  Norman 
Frumkin,  Joyce  G.  Powell. 

LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  SUPPORTS  EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  also  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  on  S.  2388,  the  anti¬ 
poverty  bill,  and  on  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  by  the  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  on  Civil  Rights.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  coalition  of  112  national  civil 
rights,  labor,  and  religious  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
gives  its  wholehearted  endorsement  to  S. 
2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and 
particular  endorsement  to  the  Clark-Javits 
amendment  establishing  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1967. 

These  proposals,  together,  would  bring  us 
significantly  closer  to  the  goal  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  “an  integrated,  democratic,  plural 
society  in  which  every  individual  is  accorded 
equal  rights,  equal  opportunities  and  equal 
justice.  .  .  .”  In  our  statement  of  purpose  we 
recognize  that  civil  rights  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  narrow  sense  but  must  also 
mean  “the  realization  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  which  alone  the  fulfillment  of 
these  rights  is  possible.”  The  proposals  that 
will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly  will  help 
create  the  necessary  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  of  our 
urban  and  rural  poor  is  decent  jobs.  Without 
them,  the  rights  that  the  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  has  fought  to  advance  for  nearly  two 
decades  can  be  virtually  meaningless.  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  put  is  vividly  when  he 
said,  “No  one  gains  by  being  admitted  to  a 
lunch  counter  if  he  has  no  money  to 
spend.  ...  No  one  thinks  much  of  the  right 
to  own  a  good  home  and  to  sleep  in  a  good 
hotel  or  go  to  a  theater  if  he  has  no  money 
and  no  work. . . .” 
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In  his  Poverty  Message  to  Congress  this 
year,  President  Johnson  observed  that  while 
many  Americans  have  found  employment 
during  the  three  years  of  the  War  on  Pover¬ 
ty,  “economic  policy  and  unprecedented  pros¬ 
perity  have  not  reached  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  live  in  the  nation's  slums.” 

The  Clark-Javits  Emergency  Employment 
Act  with  its  immediate  promise  of  200,000 
new  jobs  the  first  year  and  300,000  jobs  the 
year  after  that,  would  begin  to  move  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  unemployed  and  unskilled  poor 
into  a  position  where  they  can  become  func¬ 
tioning  members  of  American  society,  able  to 
enjoy  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  battle  cry  of  the  Civil  Rights  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  March  on  Washington,  August 
28,  1963,  was  “Jobs  and  Freedom.”  The  112 
national  civil  rights,  religious,  labor  and  civic 
organizations  in  the  Conference  believe  we 
can  help  make  that  cry  a  reality  by  urging 
all  members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

AFL — CIO  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  SUP¬ 
PORTS  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Jack  T.  Conway,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  which  represents 
6,500,000  workers  in  60  unions.  This  is  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  S.  2388 
and  for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  . ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Industrial  Union  Department, 

AFL-CIO, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  The  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ports  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  and  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act.  To  eliminate  poverty  among  30 
miUion  Americans  as  quickly  as  possible  is 
the  most  important  issue  before  this  Con¬ 
gress.  S.  2388  makes  real  progress  toward  that 
goal. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  serve  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  advocate  of  the  poor  by  supporting 
imaginative  and  innovative  programs  that 
help  the  poor  help  themselves  out  of  poverty. 
The  experience  over  the  last  three  years  calls 
for  OEO  to  continue  as  the  central  anti- 
poverty  agency  of  the  Federal  government. 
Consequently,  we  oppose  transfer  of  any  OEO 
programs  to  other  agencies.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  such  transfers  would  be  to  end  the 
unique  contribution  OEO  has  made  as  an 
anti-poverty  program  innovator  and  advocate 
for  the  poor.  Through  national  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Head  Start  and  local  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  public  attention  is  now 
focused  on  the  problems  of  poverty.  Success¬ 
ful  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  end  pov¬ 
erty.  This  momentum  must  be  maintained 
and  accelerated. 

Coupled  with  extension  of  OEO  programs  is 
the  urgent  need  to  provide  jobs  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
unemployment.  This  is  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  waging  any  real  war  on  poverty  and 
of  attaining  full  employment. 

We  believe  it  is  Inexcusable  that,  given  our 
high  levels  of  productivity  and  technology, 
two  of  every  three  of  those  heading  the  na¬ 
tion’s  seven  million  impoverished  families 
either  have  no  opportunity  for  employment 
at  decent  wages  or  must  content  themselves 
with  inadequate  opportunities  at  dead-end 
and  poorly  paid  jobs.  The  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  provision  of  S.  2388  makes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  start  in  correcting  this  condition.  It 


establishes  that  society  has  a  responsibility 
to  guarantee  jobs  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  but  who  are  unemployed.  It  would 
provide  opportunities  for  citizens  to  contrib¬ 
ute  productively  to  many  of  society’s  needs 
and  offers  them  a  chance  to  embark  on  a 
personally  satisfying  career. 

This  legislation  would  provide  meaning¬ 
ful  public  service  and  non-profit  private  jobs 
that  concentrate  on  the  huge  backlog  of  our 
needs  in  health,  recreation,  education,  pub¬ 
lic  facilities,  municipal  maintenance,  hous¬ 
ing  and  neighborhood  improvement,  conser¬ 
vation  and  rural  development. 

Emergency  work  is  a  proposal  that  has 
been  studied  and  supported  by  Presidential 
and  statutory  commissions:  the  National 
Commission  on  Automation,  Technology  and 
Economic  Progress,  that  Public  Welfare  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  the  National  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber  all  supported  creating 
jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to  work. 

We  urge  that  you  support  the  retention 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  S. 
2388.  To  either  delete  this  provision  or  to 
make  it  a  separate  bill  amounts  to  killing 
it.  The  issue  has  been  studied  at  length.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  urge  that  S.  2388 
be  supported  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  T.  Conway, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  the  leadership,  to  make  sure  that 
I  am  advised  if  I  am  not  on  the  floor  just 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  bill  is  placed 
for  third  reading,  for  at  that  time  I  shall 
certainly  ask  that  the  two  titles  be  di¬ 
vided,  if  they  are  still  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
that  there  will  probably  be  an  amend¬ 
ment  addressed  to  title  II,  seeking  to 
strike  it.  If  that  amendment  is  successful 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  ask  for  a 
division.  If  that  amendment  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  regardless  of  the  way  the  vote 
goes,  it  woujd  be  my  position  that  Sen¬ 
ators  should  have  the  right  to  pass  on 
these  separate  issues  by  separate  votes. 
I  shall  ask  for  a  division  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  to  make  sure  that  I  am  advised  be¬ 
fore  the  bill  is  placed  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  lead¬ 
ership  is  happy  to  be  informed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  as  to  his  wishes  in 
this  regard,  and  the  leadership  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  he  is  advised  just 
prior  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  is  now  open 
to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par¬ 
liamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  is  pending.  Since  a  time  has  been 
set  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  the  further  fact  that  I 
believe  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 


ington  [Mr.  Jackson]  will  be  voted  on 
not  later  than  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  and 
since  there  are  no  other  Senators  present 
who  desire  to  speak  or  file  amendments, 
I  suggest  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

rr 


NEW  FORESTRY  SCIENCES  LABO¬ 
RATORY  AT  MORQANTOWN,  W. 

VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West/Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  Saturday -/September  23,  1967, 

I  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Forestry  Science#  Laboratory  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  Task  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  printed  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  bejng  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow 

SPEECiy^Y  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  at 

the/ Dedication  of  the  Forestry  Science 
Laboratory,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Septem- 
r  23,  1967 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  help  dedicate  a 
fine  new  building  such  as  this  one  and  it 
gives  me  even  greater  pleasure  to  know  that 
these  ceremonies  mark  only  the  beginning  of 
the  benefits  which  this  facility  will  bring 
to  the  city  of  Morgantown,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  United  States. 

Our  State  is  fortunate  to  have  two  other 
forestry  laboratories  located  within  its 
borders.  These  are  at  Parsons  and  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  And  with  the  dedication  of  this  third 
laboratory  here  at  Morgantown  I  think  we 
can  say,  with  no  little  pride,  that  these 
laboratories  give  West  Virginia  a  special 
lustre  and  that  West  Virginia  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  hub  of  forestry  research  activities 
in  the  northeastern  United  States. 

But  these  laboratories  are  simply  bricks 
and  stone  without  the  skill  and  vision  of  the 
men  who  man  them.  These  men  are  seeking 
to  unlock  the  giant  potential  which  is 
locked  within  our  forests. 

Our  forests  are  one  of  our  most  historic 
and  treasured  natural  resources.  They  are 
not  only  a  thing  of  beauty  but  they  are 
economically  valuable  and,  if  harvested  wise¬ 
ly,  self-renewing.  If  conserved,  our  forests 
will  give  of  their  bounty  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  key  to  this  conservation  of  resources 
i\  research. 

'or  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  the 
moi«  than  11  million  acres  of  forests  that 
covers  our  state,  intensive  research  efforts 
will  bk  required: 

Efforts  to  improve  the  kinds  of  trees  being 
grown  and  to  improve  their  growth  rates. 

Efforts  toonore  adequately  protect  our  for¬ 
ests  from  fire,  pests,  disease,  and  other  de¬ 
structive  force 

Efforts  to  mbre  economically  harvest  and 
process  our  timber. 

Efforts  to  expand  the  markets  for  timber 
products. 

And,  finally,  efforts,  to  fully  develop  and 
use  the  other  resourced  of  the  forests — fish, 
game,  recreation,  and  natural  beauty. 

I  am  proud  of  the  strides  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  is  taking  toward  meetingSfhese  challenges. 

As  I  mentioned,  in  West  Virginia  alone  the 
Service  operates  three  researclr^tations. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  at  these  three  laboratories. 

At  Parsons,  scientists  are  conducting  re¬ 
search  on  timber  and  watershed  manage¬ 
ment.  Researchers  have  found  profitable, ways 
to  lay  out,  construct,  and  maintain  logging 
roads  while  simultaneously  protecting  val¬ 
uable  watershed  resources. 
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iey  have  shown  that — done  carefully — • 
heavy  'thnber  cutting  can  substantially  in¬ 
crease  wart*£  yield  without  damaging  water 
quality. 

Parsons  scientists  are  also  searching  for 
ways  to  rid  our  streams  of  pollution  so  both 
urban  and  rural  dweUer^  will  always  have 
a  clean  and  contlnuout  water  supply. 

As  timber  growing  and  harvesting  tech¬ 
niques  are  improved,  there  is  a  commensurate 
need  to  improve  the  demand  for,  ahd the 
marketing  of,  forest  products.  This  is  Tim 
work  that'is  being  carried  on  at  the  Prince^ 
ton  Products  Marketing  and  Utilization 
Laboratory. 

Princeton,  West  Virginia,  scientists  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  resurgence  in  the 
use  of  hardwood  flooring,  rather  than  other 
materials.  Other  research  is  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  a  floor-leveling  system  suitable  for  use 
in  urban  housing  renewal  projects. 

With  the  cooperation  of  State  and  private 
industry  officials,  Princeton  scientists  have 
assisted  in  the  development  of  a  promising 
system  using  wooden  posts  for  highway 
guardrails.  The  posts  are  driven  into  the_ 
ground  by  a  kind  of  mobile  pile-driver., 
adopted  nationwide,  this  system  will  sjj«fply 
expand  the  demand  for  wood,  whiljparfSaucing 
road  construction  costs. 

Do  all  these  projects  soiyxT’ visionary — far 
off  in  the  future? 

Not  at  all. 

Research  done''' at  Princeton  contributed 
greatly  to  themstabUshment  of  a  new  hard¬ 
wood  vei>e6r  plant  in  that  town.  This  plant 
emplpys  about  100  persons  and  purchases 
sqirie  2  million  board-feet  of  logs  annually. 

I  am  sure  we  will  witness  similar  develop¬ 


ments  through  the  State  as  a  result  of  Forest 
Service  research. 

The  third  laboratory  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  State  is  the  one  we  have  come 
to  dedicate  today.  Here  at  Morgantown,  sci¬ 
entists  are  conducting  research  in  the  field 
of  forest  engineerings  and  in  wildlife  habitat. 
There  is  also  a  field  office  here  for  the  Forest 
Service’s  State  and  private  forestry  program. 

In  the  engineering  field,  a  wide  range  of 
studies  is  underway.  They  are  developing  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  transport  and  handling  of 
a  rimary  forest  products,  and  improved  meth; 
c5Hs  of  utilizing  low-grade  primary  forest 
proctUQts. 

One  study,  already  completed,  hjus'provided 
englneering-v^ata  for  redesigning  wheeled 
skidders  to  obtain  greaterjdgging  efficiency. 
This  and  other  ettgjneprfng  advances  could 
save  the  logging  injjijgCry  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  second^dctivity  at  thi§'-tjewr  laboratory 
is  wildhfejrabitat  research.  Thists^e  newest 
function  at  the  lab,  but  it  holds  great 
prprfnse. 

wildlife  is  a  valuable  forest  resource  b"l 
experts  feel  that  the  State’s  forests  are  pro¬ 
ducing  game  far  below  their  potential. 

The  wildlife  scientists  will  be  searching  for 
systems  of  forest  management  that  yield  not 
only  the  maximum  amout  of  timber  but 
also  the  optimum  game  crop. 

If  the  number  of  deer,  turkeys,  grouse, 
squirrels  and  other  game  could  be  increased, 
it  is  believed  that  hunting  and  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  demands  for  hunter  service  indus¬ 
tries  also  will  increase. 

Finally,  to  be  of  maximum  benefit,  re¬ 
search  discoveries  must  be  applied  in  private 
industry.  The  staff  of  the  State  and  private 


forestry  program  must  work  to  keep^apen 
the  lines  of  communication  between  re¬ 
searchers  and  industry  officials. 

Briefly,  then,  these  have  bgeff,  and  will  be, 
some  of  the  activities  qf'ifhe  three  Forest 
Service  laboratories  ijy-west  Virginia. 

I  know  the  workJJeing  done  at  these  three 
laboratories  wj If  insure  continued  healthy 
forest  growJJtf:  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  re. 
seach  bqrfig  carried  on  at  these  laboratories 
willjr€ep  our  State’s  forest  products  indus- 
t>if5s  economical  and  viable  for  years  to  come, 
wish  to  commend  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  its  fine  work  in  the  past  and  I  know  this 
will  continue  in  the  future. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
lock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjolKjied  until  Tuesday,  September  26, 
1967,  atK^o’clock  noon. 
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Executive  nominatiolKfeceived  by  the 
Senate  September  25,  1961 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Damon  J.  Keith,  of  Michigan,  to  7>a^U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  ] 
igan,  vice  Thomas  P.  Thornton,  retired. 
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SENATE 

FOREIGN  ALEf.  Both  Houses  received  the  President’s  message  recommendfh^  S. 
contribution  of  up  to  $200  million  over  the  next  4  years  to  the  Specie  inds 
of  the/Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Corcmitt  and 
Ho u^e  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  (H.  Doc.  171).  pp.  S13593-4,  H12442^ 
Jeveral  Sens,  and  Reps,  debated  the  merits  of  the  President's  message  on 


lian  Development  Bank. 
112444-5 


pp.  S13674,  S13678 ,  S13697-8,  S13709-10,  H12443-4, 


2  - 


2.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 


ments  of  1967. 


S13704-8 ,  S13716-33 


Sen.  Mondale  inserted  testimony  by  Sen.  Nelson  in  which  he  urged  the  expan¬ 

sion  and  continuation  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development  Commission 
and  the  projects  carried  forth  under  this  program,  pp.  S13688-90 

Se^i,  McGee  inserted  a  resolution  in'  support  of  the  poverty  program,  p, 
S13675N 


3.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Sens,  Mondale  and  Harris  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967  in  an  effort  to  "slow  the  present  migration 
of  rural  people  to  our  large  cities,"  and  inserted  several  articles  support 
of  this  measure,  pp.  S13686,  S13688 


4.  EXTENSION  SERVICe\  Sen.  Morse  inserted  his  testimony  on  S.  2105 ./to  establish 
cooperative  extension  services  in  D.  C, ,  in  which  he  urged  a  mdaification  of 
the  present  bill  to^eliminate  the  need  of  approval  by  the  D./u.  Government  and 
designate  the  FederalNCity  College  to  carry  out  this  program  instead  of  Howard 
University,  pp.  S1371$*5 


APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  report ed/6ith  amendments  H.  R. 
10345,  appropriations  for  toe  Departments  of  State, /Just ice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  (S.  Rept.  571).  o/  S13595 

Received  a  report  from  the  Budget  Bureau  stating  that  the  appropriation  to 
this  Department  for  "Forest  protection  and  utilization,"  Forest  Service,  for 
1968,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a\basis  which/indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to  fcne  Appropriations  Committee,  p. 
S13595 


( 


6.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Moss  inserted  a  lettej^in  support  of  his  bill  S.  25,  to  create 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument/;  which  is  now  pending  in  the  House,  p. 
S13673 


7.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  his  testimony  on  H.  R.  12080,  the  pro¬ 
posed  Social  Security  Amendments,  in  which  be  urged  an  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  above  the  House-passed  yersion.  pp.  Sl3681\3 


8.  POLLUTION,  Sen.  Boggs  comgfended  the  Post  Office  Department  for  "the  extensive 
air  and  water  pollution /control  program  which  will  bV, undertaken  in  post 
offices  around  the  country."  pp.  S13685-6 

Sen.  Bayh  inserted  an  article,  "Water  and  Air  Polluti<?n--An  Industry 
Responsibility."  pp.  S13696-7 


( 


9.  SPENDING.  Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  the  rate  of  return  on  government  spending 
and  inserted  testimony,  "On  the  Appropriate  Discount  Rate  ForNsvaluation  of 
Public  Proj^dts."  pp.  S13692-6 


10.  COSPONSOR^  The  following  cosponsors  were  added  to  various  bills:  \Sen.  Metcalf 
to  S.  2263,  the  proposed  Cooperative  Rural  Fire  Protection  Act;  Sen\Hart  to 

S.  2415,  the  proposed  Marine  Sanctuaries  Study  Act  of  1967;  and  Sen.  Tydings 
to  2218,  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection  programs 
S13598 
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Thh  move  may  end  a  ten-year  conflict 
over  freeways  in  Baltimore  and  promises  to 
resolve  similar  hassles  in  major  cities. 

The  teata  also  will  seek  ways  to  use  free¬ 
way  construction  to  create  new  housing, 
community  \enters  and  parks  along  the 
route  and  toNenhance  the  city  in  general. 

A  Transportation  Department  spokesman 
added  that  whilXthe  cheapest  way  to  bring 
a  freeway  into  th£\city  “is  just  to  go  crash¬ 
ing  through,”  it  is  actually  more  expensive — 
socially  and  otherwisk  in  the  long  run. 

Other  cities,  notabljKwashlngton,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  are 
sure  to  press  the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  for ,  money  to  financ^  a  similar  ap¬ 
proach. 

Transportation  and  the  Bui'eau  of  Public 
Roads  are  likely  to  respond  favorably  because 
in  these  and  other  cities  the  \l-year-old, 
$51 -billion  Interstate  Highway  prdgram  due 
to  be  completed  in  1972,  is  badly  stuck 

The  Federal  Government  pays  90  pkr  cent 
of  the  cost  of  interstate  highways.  ASylong 
as  41,000  miles  were  built  out  in  the  Open 
country  and  highways  in  the  city  were 
routed  through  deteriorating  industrial  area^ 
and  Negro  slums,  the  program  ran  relatively'1 
smoothly. 

But  as  the  freeways  were  poised  at  the  ex¬ 
pensive  downtown  centers  and  white  resi¬ 
dential  areas,  trouble  began  to  mount.  Many 
mayors  and  city  planners  now  say  that  reck¬ 
less  freeway  construction  contributes  to  the 
urban  crisis,  because  freeways  often  displace 
more  low-income  people  than  urban  renewal 
without  paying  relocation  costs. 

For  these  reasons  San  Francisco,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shocked  by  the  ugly  elevated  freeway 
that  cuts  off  Market  Street  from  the  Bay, 
resisted  the  90  per  cent  Federal  carrot  and 
refused  to  build  any  more  downtown  free¬ 
ways. 

DELAY  IN  WASHINGTON 

In  Washington,  citizen  opposition  con¬ 
tinues  to  delay  construction  of  the  North 
Central  Freeway.  A  new,  comprehensive  de¬ 
sign  approach,  such  as  now  approved  for 
Baltimore,  planners  say,  might  overcome 
much  opposition  by  providing  low-income 
"air-rights”  housing  for  displaced  people  and 
save  such  neighborhoods  as  Brookland  and 
Takoma  Park. 

Walter  Washington,  this  city’s  new 
“mayor,”  is  known  to  favor  such  an  approach. 

The  Baltimore  design  concept  was  first 
proposed  by  architect  Archibald  C.  Rogers 
and  other  architects  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  freeway  program  was  halted  by  a 
bitter  controversy. 

Maryland  State  Highway  director  Jerome 
B.  Wolff  responded  favorably  to  the  ide:y 
Formation  of  a  design  team  was  delayed  t / 
cause  several  Baltimore  engineering  fij/ns 
objected  to  placing  architects  in  charge/ 
OWINGS  IN  CHARGE 

With  their  objections  overcome,  architect 
Nathaniel  Owings  of  San  Francisco/who  also 
is  redesigning  Washington’s  Mall/and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  has  been  put  in  charge. 

Under  his  direction,  Transportation  Secre¬ 
tary  Alan  S.  Boyd  said  yesterday,  Baltimore 
will  be  the  first  city  wherer  “all  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  skills  available  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  design  of/a  highway  from  the 
very  beginning.” 

“With  early  planni/fg  consideration  of  the 
highway’s  social,  /Economic,  historic  and 
functional  impact/*  he  added,  “this  will  be¬ 
come  not  just  a  noad  through  the  city  but  an 
integral  part  o/the  city.” 

Boyd  predi/ed  it  “may  well  set  a  pattern 
for  designing  urban  highways  across  the 
Nation.’ 

The  Interstate  system  within  Baltimore’s 
city  lin/ts  consists  of  23.9  miles  and  includes 
IntersAte  83,  95  and  70N. 

Owings’  team  will  consider  the  location  as 
wejt  as  the  development  potential  of  these 
/ghways.  It  also  will  study  the  city’s  mass 


transit  and  commercial  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  The  work  is  expected  to  take  two  years. 


RESTORATION  OF  HISTORICAL 

BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  MARY’S  CITY, 

MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
Maryland  is  a  State  fortunately  endowed 
with  many  landmarks  of  interest  to  the 
tourist.  Many  are  important  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

One  such  place  is  St.  Mary’s  City,  the 
first  settlement  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
It  was  founded  in  1634.  In  1934,  the 
Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission  un¬ 
dertook  an  acurate  restoration  of  several 
of  the  buildings  in  St.  Mary’s  City. 

In  1966,  a  permanent  commission  was 
created  to  undertake  a  larger  and  more 
general  restoration  and  preservation 
project  in  St.  Mary’s  City.  At  present, 
this  commission,  known  as  the  St.  Mary’s 
City  Commission,  is  actively  seeking  both 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  land  pur¬ 
chase  and  other  capital  improvements. 

le  very  able  chairman  of  the  commis- , 
sion.  is  Gen.  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  a  re/ 
tireosmarine.  / 

On 'Sunday,  September  22,  1967/the 
Baltimore  Sun  published  a  feature/arti¬ 
cle  by  EaJdArnett  detailing  the  activities 
of  the  St.  Gary’s  City  Commissjon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  theS^rticle  be  prjnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no.  object/on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pj'int^a  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Marys  City — Oifa?toF  Those  Quiet 
Laces' 

(By  /arl  Arrant) 

St.  Marys  Cit /  In  southena  Maryland  is 
one  of  those  q/iet  places  witnvloud  signifi¬ 
cance  often  f/erlooked  in  an  age  where  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  overstatement  seen*  the  rule. 
The  first  capital  of  the  State,  it  is  o^e  of  the 
first  places  in  the  world  where  religious  tol¬ 
eration/was  a  recognized  principle  backed 
both  By  gubernatorial  desire,  and  by  Ir/s- 
latio/f. 

'en  the  countryside  seems  conducive 
the  peacefulness  one  associates  with  toler-' 
nice.  Its  beauty  is  subdued,  a  mixture  of 
'’smooth,  silvery-blue  water,  rolling  fields,  trees 
and  views  across  the  St.  Marys  River,  where 
the  land  on  the  other  side  is  sometimes  hazy 
and  almost  mysterious.  Because  of  a  benev¬ 
olent  providence  the  atmosphere  has  not 
been  tainted  with  beer  cans  and  honky  tonks, 
but  is  much  the  same  as  when  the  first 
Marylanders  built  there  in  1634. 

The  only  tangible  evidence  of  their  efforts 
now  are  two  Seventeenth  Century  buildings 
called  Clocker’s  Fancy  and  Leigh  House,  and 
the  reconstructed  brick  State  House  built 
by  the  Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission 
of  1934.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  latter 
building  are  the  offices  of  yet  another  com¬ 
mission  dedicated  to  the  “preservation  and 
development  of  historic  St.  Marys  City.” 
to  celebrate  history 

This  group,  called  St.  Marys  City  Commis¬ 
sion,  composed  of  seven  members  and  a  two- 
man  staff,  also  has  a  history.  It  began  with 
the  Tercentenary  Commission,  which  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
appointed  by  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie  to 
celebrate  the  300-year  history  of  Maryland. 
After  the  celebration  another  commission 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  reconstructed 
State  House  and  its  small  grounds  in  St. 
Marys  City. 

In  its  outline  plan,  the  present  commis¬ 


sion  characterizes  the  period  from  1934 
1965  as  follows:  “In  time  this  Commission 
became  inactive,  and  the  affairs  of  the/me¬ 
morial  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cai/taker 
who,  with  little  financial  support  and/a  mere 
retainer  fee,  faithfully  cared  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  grounds.”  The  car/aker  was 
John  Lancaster,  now  retired,  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  city  would  became  “another 
Williamsburg.” 

In  1965  another  commis/on,  created  by 
the  Legislature  and  headed/by  Senator  Louise 
Gore,  (R.,  Montgomery  county)  worked  for 
twelve  months  “to  stud/ the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  restoring  historic  St.  Marys 
City.”  This  interim  commission  recom¬ 
mended  the  presept  permanent  commission 
which  was  create/ in  1966.  Thus  the  present 
commission  is  the  fourth  since  1934.  To  date, 
it  has  not  reccmmended  the  establishment 
of  another  commission. 

BEYOND  1985 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  a  retired  ma¬ 
rine,  is /he  chairman  of  the  St.  Marys  City 
Comn/sion.  He  and  his  group  submitted  an 
outl/e  last  March  which  called  for  a  master 
plan  and  divided  efforts  to  preserve  and  re¬ 
s/re  St.  Marys  City  into  phases,  projected 
rom  the  present  to  1985  and  beyond.  This 
'year,  according  to  the  general,  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  asked  for  about  $180,000  for  “capi¬ 
tal  improvements,”  of  which  $120,000  is  for 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

Most  of  the  land  on  which  the  historic 
city  is  located  is  divided  among  about  twenty 
private  owners.  The  commission  wants  to 
buy  “about  700  acres  immediately,”  and 
General  Hogaboom  estimates  that  the  cost 
will  be  well  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  general  says  that  the  commission  is 
“actively  seeking  Federal  money,  gifts  and 
grants”  to  help  finance  development  efforts. 
It  is  his  personal  position  that  the  State  has 
“a  real  obligation”  to  acquire  the  land  nad 
that  grants  should  be  obtained  to  finance 
research  and  reconstruction. 

General  Hogaboom  foresees  that  the  “grad¬ 
ual  development  of  St.  Marys  City  will  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  50  years.”  He  estimates 
that  it  will  take  several  years  for  historians, 
archaeologists  and  architects  to  determine 
exactly  where  original  buildings  were  lo¬ 
cated,  to  reconstruct  their  plans  and  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  foundations.  But  he  says  that 
after  preliminaries,  “within  the  next  ten 
years  Maryland  should  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  historical  districts  in  the  country 
to  visit.” 

ONE  SERIOUS  MISTAKE 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  speaks 
Kith  enthusiasm  and  obvious  dedication 
about  excavations,  land  purchases,  research 
anck  mistakes  in  other  attempts  to  restore 
earl>\  American  towns.  He  believes,  for  ex- 
ample\  that  Williamsburg  made  “one  very 
serious  inistake”  by  thinking  “only  in  terms 
of  the  historic  area  to  be  preserved”  and  not 
in  adjoining  areas  where  thousands  of  visitors 
would  have\o  be  accommodated  and  where 
“life  is  going  Co  carry  on.” 

But  some  mefubers  of  the  commission  and 
others  interested\in  the  development  of  St. 
Marys  county  likeVArthur,  known  as  Buck, 
Briscoe,  chairman  (A  the  county’s  Economic 
Development  Oomnuesion,  are  concerned 
about  the  pace  of  theScommissdon’s  efforts. 
They  are  not  confident  kfhat  the  State  will 
always  support  such  a  project  and  are  not 
sure  that  St.  Marys  City  should  become  an¬ 
other  Williamsburg. 

Such  people  place  particul\r  importance 
on  the  establishment  of  what  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  outline  plan  labels  “an  \npropriate 
shrine  commemorative  of  peace\and  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance.”  Preliminary  steps\ave  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  toward  a  design  for  such  a 
memorial.  Its  proponents  believe  that  ibyWill 
emphasize  the  genuine  significance  of  'toe 
city  as  the  first  place  in  the  New  World  wheS 
religious  tolerance  was  both  practiced  and 
made  into  law. 
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\  ASSURANCE  OP  TOLERATION 

Historical  records  indicate  that' many  of 
thA  colonists  who  first  came  to  Maryland  did 
so  out  of  a  desire  to  worship  in  their  own 
maimer.  In  1678  Charles  Calvert,  third  Lord 
Baltimore,  wrote  that  if  the  colonists  had 
not  had  some  assurance  that  toleration  would 
be  established  by  law,  “in  all  probability  this 
province  had  never  been  planted.” 

Before  the  first  colonists  left  England  in 
1634,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  instructed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  that  to  preserve 
harmony  \unong  the  passengers  of  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove,  Catholics  should  worship  as 
privately  as  possible,  should  not  engage  in 
religious  discussions  and  should  treat  the 
Protestants  with  justice. 

Religious  toleration  was  a  practice  in  St. 
Marys  City,  but  the  colony’s  assembly  re¬ 
solved  in  1649  Vo  make  the  practice  law.  The 
result  was  the  Act  Concerning  Religion, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Toleration  Act. 
Part  of  that  act  read  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  that  noe  person  or  psons  whatsoever 
within  this  Province,  or  the  Islands,  Ports, 
Harbors,  Creekes,  \pr  havens  thereunto  be¬ 
longing  professing  Sp  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  from  henceforth  bee  any  waies  troubled, 
Molested  or  discountenanced  for  or  in  respect 
of  his  or  her  religion  nor  in  the  free  exercies 
thereof  within  this  Province  or  the  Islands 
thereunto  belonging  nVr  any  way  compelled 
to  the  beleife  or  exercise  of  any  other  Reli¬ 
gion  against  his  or  her  consent,  soe  as  they 
be  not  unfaithfull  to  tne  Lord  Proprietary, 
or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  established  or  to\bee  established  in 
this  Province  vnder  him  or  his  heires.” 

SOMETHING  EXTRAORDINARY 

That  act  was  later  to  be\repealed,  to  be 
reenacted  and  to  endure  all  the  vagaries  to 
which  such  laws  are  subject.  'But  when  one 
considers  the  date  of  the  legislation  and  the 
general  state  of  religious  tolerance  in  Europe, 
one  begins  to  recognize  that  tha  colonists  in 
little  St.  Marys  City  had  done\  something 
extraordinary. 

And  yet  even  now  the  city  haAnot  been 
declared  a  national  historic  site,  a  Tact  Gen¬ 
eral  Hogaboom  labels  “beyond  my\compre- 
hension.” 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  in  St\  Marys 
City,  Maryland  has  not  only  the  remains  of 
a  Seventeenth  Century  city,  the  third  oldest 
continuous  settlement  in  British  America, 
but  the  significant  beginning  of  something 
more  intangible  and  perhaps  more  valuab\ 
freedom  of  religion.  It  is  not  surprising  tnat 
some  declare  this  city  has  a  legitimate  cla\ 
to  national  and  international  significance 

One  would  hope  that  those  responsible  fc 
the  “preservation  and  development”  of  th( 
historic  city  will  give  due  and  creative  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  achievement  of  the  spirit. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  are  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  not  later  than  2:30. 

If  there  are  any  Senators  who  wish  to 
discuss  that  amendment,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  them.  If  not,  and  I  see  no  one 
asking  for  recognition,  I  wish  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  who 


desires  to  speak  in  connection  with  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
senior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  title 
II  of  the  pending  measure,  the  proposed 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Title  II 
would  authorize  $2.5  billion  in  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies, 
during  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  poor  residents  of  slum  ghet¬ 
tos  and  economically  distressed  rural 
areas.  Effectively  implemented  and  ad¬ 
ministered,  this  program  could  put  a 
half  million  people  to  work  within  the 
next  2  years  in  such  fields  as  health, 
public  safety,  education,  recreation, 
streets,  parks  and  municipal  main¬ 
tenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  im¬ 
provement,  conservation  and  rural  de¬ 
velopment  and  beautification.  Most  of  the 
people  which  this  emergency  program 
seeks  to  help  are  those  who,  because  of 
inadequate  education  and  work  experi¬ 
ence,  have  been  unable  to  obtain  work. 

There  is  a  demonstrably  urgent  need 
for  this  program.  According  to  a  series 
of  intensive  surveys  made  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  November  1966, 
nearly  1  year  ago,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  slum  areas  of  eight  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  in  my  own  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  about  10  percent,  almost 
three  times  the  national  average.  These 
figures  were  based  on  the  traditional  sta¬ 
tistical  concept  of  unemployment  until- 
ized  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Under 
a  more  realistic  subemployment  meas¬ 
ure,  the  rate  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
was  33.9  percent.  In  more  meaningful 
terms,  nearly  one  out  of  three  slum  resi¬ 
dents  is  either  out  of  work  entirely,  is 
working  seasonally,  or  only  part  time,  or 
has  a  job  paying  wages  below  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  poverty  level  of  $3,000. 

The  North  Philadelphia  depressed  area 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  an 
unemployment  rate  that  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  seven  other  cities  surveyed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Using  the 
traditional  index,  13.2  percent  of  the  98,- 
592  residents  of  North  Philadelphia  are 
unemployed.  Under  the  more  realistic 
subemployment  index,  the  rate  is  34.2 
percent.  — «  J 

Citing  these  and  other  statistics  in  a 
Vire  to  me  on  September  21,  the  very 
able  and  compassionate  district  attorney 
of  Philadelphia,  Arlen  Specter,  termed 
them  “almost  overwhelming.”  In  view  of 
Mr.  Specter’s  firsthand  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Philadelphia’s  slums,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  to  read  his  telegram  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

District  Attorney  Specter  says  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

As  a  fellow  Philadelphian  I  know  you  share 
my  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  city. 
Some  of  the  unemployment  statistics,  how¬ 
ever,  are  almost  overwhelming.  For  example, 
estimates  are  that  nearly  66,000  Negroes  are 
unemployed  and  another  200,000  earn  less 
than  $60  a  week.  A  report  by  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  last  year  put  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  combined  unemployment  and  sub¬ 
employment  total  in  the  Philadelphia  slums 
at  a  startling  45  percent.  In  March  of  this 
year  another  survey  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  La¬ 


bor  Willard  Wirtz  estimated  unemployment 
among  non-whites  in  Philadelphia  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  19  at  36^40  percent. 

It  is  not  possible  for  our  urban  centers  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  longer  we  postpone  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  the  worse  the  disease  and  decay  will  be¬ 
come. 

I  consider  it  vital  for  the  health  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  Philadelphia  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
approve  S.  2388  as  reported  out  of  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  bill  provides  $2.25  billion  to  con¬ 
tinue  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  next  two  years.  It  also 
calls  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $2.5  billon 
for  emergency  employment  in  slum  areas  in 
such  fields  as  health,  recreation,  education 
and  beautification. 

This  Special  employment  program  would 
make  available  200,000  new  jobs  in  1968  for 
the  unemployed  of  which  Philadelphia’s 
share  should  be  several  thousand. 

Approval  of  S.  2388  will  provide  funds  for 
needed  jobs  in  the  slums,  expansion  of  the 
Day  Care  Program,  a  small  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program,  help  for  the  mi¬ 
grant  workers,  an  expanded  VISTA  program, 
and  assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas. 

We  must  have  increased  Federal  assistance 
if  we  are  to  get  Philadelphia  moving  towards 
a  solution  of  its  problems  while  the  innova¬ 
tive  proposals  and  administration  of  the 
projects  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  local 
people  who  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems.  The  funds  for  these  efforts  simply 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
S.  2388  is  a  strong  step  towards  providing 
the  increased  appropriations  we  need  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  it  your  strong  support. 

Several  factors  account  for  these 
shockingly  high  rates  of  unemployment 
in  our  big  cities  and  in  certain  rural 
areas:  inadequate  education,  lack  of  job 
skills,  police  records,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  broken  homes,  narcotics  addiction, 
and  despair.  However,  as  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Sheppard  pointed  out  in  a  study  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which  is  chaired 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania: 

Inadequate  and  inferior  education  and 
training  are  obviously  the  deep,  underlying 
elements  in  this  situation. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  Mr.  President.  A 
significant  percentage  of  residents  of 
city  slums  and  rural  areas  are  either  out 
of  work  or,  because  of  their  personal 
situations,  have  jobs  which  pay  poverty 
wages.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact  despite 
the  low  nationwide  unemployment  rate. 

Compassion  for  our  fellow  citizens 
impels  us,  in  my  opinion,  to  offer  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  These  persons  need  a  chance 
for  meaningful  woi’k. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  limitations  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act.  But  the  shocking  evidence 
adduced  by  recent  Labor  Department 
surveys  and  my  recent  firsthand  look  at 
life  in  some  of  the  ghettos  in  my  Com¬ 
monwealth  have  convinced  me  of  the 
urgent  need  for  an  emergency  program 
along  the  lines  of  title  II  of  the  pending 
bill. 

While  supporting  title  II,  I  want  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  panacea. 
Considering  the  desperate  straits  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  I  realize  that  this 
program  will  not,  in  many  instances,  lead 
to  the  maximum  of  self-support  ana  eco- 
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nomic  independence.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  chance  to  create  200,000  jobs 
in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Compare  this 
figure  with  the  results  of  all  the  federal¬ 
ly  supported  manpower  programs  en¬ 
acted  over  the  past  6  years.  In  mid-1967, 
290,000  people  were  enrolled  in  these  sev¬ 
eral  and  varied  programs.  Even  this  pro¬ 
posed  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  only  500,000  persons  in 
two  years,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  clientele  for  public  service  employ¬ 
ment  programs. 

Properly  conceived  and  implemented, 
this  program  can  result  in  meaningful 
employment  opportunities.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  if  private  enterprise  is  per¬ 
mitted  significant  participation.  I  would 
like  to  see  title  II  clarified  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  President.  Accordingly,  I  am  draft¬ 
ing  an  amendment  which  I  may  offer  if 
the  appropriate  occasion  presents  itself 
later  this  week.  One  cannot  expect  pri¬ 
vate  employers  to  rush  forward  to  offer 
jobs  to  people  without  the  requisite  skills. 
The  cost  of  rehabilitating  these  persons 
and  providing  them  with  needed  support¬ 
ive  services  prevents  private  employers 
from  hiring  them.  I  would  like  to  see 
title  II  provide  appropriate  incentives  to 
encourage  private  employers  to  hire  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  I  believe  that  this 
is  one  of  the  implicit  intents  of  title  II, 
but  I  hope  to  spell  it  out  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  preparing.  The  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  out-of-school  phase  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
serve  as  precedents  for  such  incentives. 
By  permitting  significant  private  enter¬ 
prise  participation,  we  can,  I  believe, 
avert  the  possibility  that  this  emergency 
employment  program  will  consist  mostly 
of  make  work  projects. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
emergency  program  to  bring  economic 
independence  to  every  one  of  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  Not  everyone  will  be  hired  by 
private  employers  for  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  development.  Faced  with 
the  alternative  of  complete  deprivation 
or  continued  living  on  the  dole,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  these  disadvantaged  people 
given  a  chance  to  perform  meaningful 
and  socially  useful  work  commensurate 
with  their  ability  and  skill. 

One  virtue  of  the  program  proposed  in 
title  II  is  its  flexibility.  It  recognizes  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  people  to 
be  helped  and  their  situations.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  in  certain  rural  areas,  particularly 
in  the  South,  can  help  to  stem  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  our  congested  big  cities  in  the 
North.  One  hundred  thousand  techno¬ 
logically  displaced  Mississippi  farmwork¬ 
ers  represent  a  target  of  opportunity. 
Teenage  high  school  students  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  would  have  a 
hopeful  alternative  to  dropping  out  of 
school.  I  cite  a  revealing  study  of  the  in¬ 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  During  the  1965-66  school 
year,  the  dropout  rate  for  students  in 
Pittsburgh’s  16  high  schools  not  enrolled 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
doubled  that  of  New  York  City  enrollees — 
8.4  percent  for  non-New  York  City  en¬ 
rollees  as  against  4.24  percent  for  New 
York  City  enrollees.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  study — 


“Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Holding 
Power  Study,”  performed  by  the  division 
of  occupational,  vocational,  and  techni¬ 
cal  education  of  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools,  and  published  in  May  1967 — be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  im¬ 
port  thing  to  bear  in  mind  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  a  stopgap  measure. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  existing  man¬ 
power  programs  or  for  programs  con¬ 
templating  more  effective,  long-range 
remedies  for  the  present  plight  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  but  employable  urban  slum 
and  rural  residents. 

In  view  of  the  plight  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  attitude  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  contrast  between 
promise  and  performance  has  been  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Great  Society, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  was  never  as  evident 
as  it  is  now. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  al¬ 
most  4  years  ago,  President  Johnson 
declared  an  all-out  war  against  poverty 
and  followed  this  up  with  frequent 
rhetorical  ruffles  and  flourishes.  Advisory 
exhortations  and  a  raft  of  legislative 
proposals  bearing  the  Great  Society  label 
encouraged  rapidly  rising  expectations. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  trickle-down 
effect  which  is  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance  remains  wide  as  far  as 
several  million  urban  and  rural  slum 
dwellers  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  pastime  downtown  is  to 
blame  this  situation  on  Congress.  While 
we  are  not  blameless,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  administration 
has  not  been  utilizing  its  weapons  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  it  could,  nor  has  it  been 
willing  to  consider  all  the  alternatives 
that  have  been  proposed.  One  such  al¬ 
ternative,  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor,  is 
languishing  in  committee  because  of 
adamant  administration  opposition. 
Here  we  have  a  sort  of  reverse  Pavlov- 
ian  reaction  to  anything  offered  from  the 
minority  side.  This  measure  could  result 
in  the  meaningful  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  Government’s  man¬ 
power  training  and  development  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Detroit  riots. 
President  Johnson  declared:  “Our  work 
has  just  begun.” 

Instead  of  accelerating  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  most  immediately  desperate 
conditions  in  our  big  city  slums  and  other 
deprived  areas,  this  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  last 
Congress,  oppose  constructive  alterna¬ 
tives  like  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
and  try  to  sabotage  the  efforts  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  report  to  the  Senate 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  the  proposed 
act  has  its  limitations  and  imperfections. 
One  reason  why  this  is  so,  I  suspect,  is 
that  the  administration  refused  to  lend 
a  hand  in  drafting  it. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate’s  debate  on  this  measure  will  im¬ 


part  to  the  White  House  the  sense  of 
urgency  many  of  us  feel  here. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  price  tag  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act — $1  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  face  of  a 
projected  deficit,  without  a  tax  increase, 
of  $30  billion.  I  am  supporting  this  meas¬ 
ure  in  full  awareness  of  my  feeling  that 
an  earnest  effort  to  reduce  or  defer  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures  must  be  made  if 
we  are  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
President’s  tax  surcharge  proposal. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  the 
livelihood  and  well-being  of  needy  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  stake  here.  Are  we  going  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  out  of  their 
present  plight,  Mr.  President?  Their 
needs  are  more  urgent  than  those  of  a 
few  operators  of  large  farms  who  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  subsidies  or  candidates  for 
office  who  stand  to  benefit  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  campaign  subsidy  recently  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Senate.  What  we  do  to  alle¬ 
viate  their  plight  is  far  more  important 
than  the  race  to  the  moon.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  here  about  human  life  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  more  important  than 
conjured  dreams  of  national  prestige. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  recognizing  the 
imperfections  of  title  II  and  its  costs,  but 
weighing  them  against  the  potential 
benefits  of  the  program  and  the  danger¬ 
ous  consequence  of  inaction,  I  support 
title  II  and  urge  its  retention  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Exhibit  1 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Holding  Power 
Study,  School  Year  1965-66 
(By  the  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational, 
and  Technical  Education,  Pittsburgh  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  May  1967) 

THE  STUDY 

The  section  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  states:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work 
experience  opportunities  for  unemployed 
young  men  and  women,  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  State  and  Community  work-training 
programs,  so  that  their  employability  may 
be  increased  or  their  education  resumed  or 
continued  .  .  .” 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  tangible  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Program  as  it  has  been  operating  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  is  making  possible 
the  continuation  of  the  education  of  its 
enrollees,  and  thereby  fulfilling  in  part  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Corps  was  established. 

The  dropout  rate  for  NYC  enrollees  was 
compared  with  the  dropout  rate  for  Non- 
NYC  students  in  each  of  the  sixteen  high 
schools.  Junior  High  School  students  were 
not  included  in  this  study  since  only  seven 
were  identified.  The  three  vocational-tech¬ 
nical  high  schools  were  included  although 
their  statistics  were  not  entirely  compatible 
with  those  of  the  other  high  schools. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees 
from  the  Summer  1965  and  In-School  1965-66 
programs  were  included  in  this  study  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  period  of  time  covered 
by  A  Study  of  School  Holding  Power,  School 
Year  1965-66,  from  which  statistics  were 
taken,  and  with  which  comparisons  were 
made.  All  post  graduates  were  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  they  could  no  longer  be  dropouts.  The 
study  was  complicated  by  the  mobility  of 
the  enrollees;  frequently  students  enrolled 
in  one  school  worked  out  of  another  NYC 
center.  As  work  was  completed,  enrollees 
were  shifted  to  other  centers:  one  enrollee 
attended  a  given  high  school  and  worked 
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out  of  four  different  NYC  centers.  This  was 
particularly  true  for  the  Summer  program 
and  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  cross¬ 
checking. 

By  utilizing  the  NYC  files  and  A  Study  of 
School  Holding  Power,  School  Year  1965-66, 
it  was  possible  to  conduct  this  study  without 
imposing  on  the  time  of  clerks  and  counsel¬ 
ors  in  the  various  schools.  Clerks  alfd  coun¬ 
selors  were  contacted  only  when  clarification 
was  needed  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
study. 

THE  PROBLEM 

It  must  be  realized  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  every 
NYC  enrollee  is  a  potential  dropout.  First, 
the  minimum  enrollment  age  (sixteen)  is 
also  the  legal  dropout  age  for  employment 
in  Pennsylvania;  second,  the  low  family  in¬ 
come  required  for  admission  into  the  NYC 
makes  full  time  employment  with  its  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  income  very  tempting 
to  the  student  and  to  his  family;  third,  the 
low  socio-economic  level  from  which  NYC 
enrollees  must  of  necessity  come  limits  the 
aspirations  and  possibilities  for  college  at¬ 
tendance  and  thereby  reduces  the  desire  and 
need  for  high  school  graduation.  We  might, 
therefore,  anticipate  a  higher  dropout  rate 
for  NYC  enrollees  than  for  Non-NYC 
students. 

Since  enrollees  were  continually  admitted 
through  both  the  Summer  and  the  In-School 
programs,  even  rolls  which  were  alphabetized 
with  the  starting  group  ceased  to  be  such  as 
additional  students  entered.  This  required 
the  alphabetizing  for  each  program  and  then 
the  merging  of  the  rolls  for  each  of  the  six¬ 
teen  high  schools.  Since  these  rolls  indicated 
only  the  center  out  of  which  the  student 
worked,  it  was  necessary  to  search  the  files 
for  each  of  roughly  2500  enrollees  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  school  which  he  attended  and  in 


order  to  eliminate  all  post  graduates.  Names 
on  the  final  NYC  roll  for  each  school  were 
compared  with  those  sent  in  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  high  schools  for  the  holding  power  study 
in  order  to  identify  NYC  enrollees  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school. 

RESULTS 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  dropout  rate  for  Non-NYC  stu¬ 
dents  was  almost  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
NYC  enrollees.  Of  a  total  enrollment  of  20,- 
941  for  all  schools  there  were  2,077  enrollees 
on  NYC.  The  dropout  rate  for  Non-NYC  stu¬ 
dents  for  all  schools  was  8.43%;  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  for  NYC  enrollees  was  4.24%. 

In  only  two  schools  was  the  dropout 
rate  slightly  higher  for  NYC  enrollees, 
Allderdice,  1.32%  higher  and  Connelley, 
0.6%  higher.  In  contrast,  the.  dropout 
rate  for  Non-NYC  students  in  Fifth  was 
13.01%  higher  than  for  NYC  enrollees  and 
for  Oliver  the  Non-NYC  dropout  rate  was 
17.05%  higher  than  for  NYC  enrollees.  As 
indicated  by  the  graph  on  Page  7,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  dropout  rates  varies  inversely 
with  the  holding  power  of  the  school  as  de¬ 
termined  in  A  Study  of  School  Holding 
Power,  School  Year  1965-66.  Allderdice  with 
a  holding  power  of  94.1%  has  a  dropout  rate 
difference  of  — 1.32%  while  Oliver  with  a 
54.0%  holding  power  has  a  dropout  rate  dif¬ 
ference  of  17.05%,  and  Fifth  which  has  the 
lowest  holding  power,  47.5%,  has  a  dropout 
rate  difference  of  13.01%. 

This  graph  also  indicates  the  ratio  of  NYC 
enrollees  in  percentages  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  for  each  school.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  schools  with  the  greatest  holding  power 
have  the  fewest  NYC  enrollees  giving  further 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  socio-economic 
factor  to  which  previous  reference  was  made. 
It  can  be  seen  that  with  one  exception,  the 
vocational-technical  schools.  Arsenal,  Con¬ 


nelley  and  Washington,  do  not  conform  to 
the  general  pattern  of  the  graph.  These  points 
are  identified  on  the  curve  by  circled  dots. 

Individual  Dropout  Statistics  on  pages  8, 
9,  and  10  indicate  the  school  attended,  age, 
grade,  number  of  hours  worked  and  reason 
for  dropping  out  for  each  NYC  enrollee.  Of 
the  2,077  enrollees  in  the  two  programs  there 
were  88  dropouts  as  against  18,864  Non-NYC 
students  who  had  a  total  of  1,590  dropouts. 

The  Collective  NYC  Dropout  Statistics  on 
page  11  show  that  well  over  half  of  the  girls 
dropped  out  for  marriage  and  medical  ex¬ 
cuses  with  only  two  dropping  out  for  em¬ 
ployment.  Even  with  the  high  rate  of  em¬ 
ployment,  one-half  of  the  dropouts  were 
overage  and  had  no  prospects  of  immediate 
employment. 

The  median  dropout  age  fell  in  the  17-7  to 
18-0  range  with  the  median  grade  level  11th 
grade.  This  means  that  the  average  dropout 
was  retarded  a  minimum  of  one  year. 

One-eighth  of  the  enrollees  who  dropped 
out  worked  less  than  25  hours,  one-fourth 
worked  less  than  50  hours  and  almost  one- 
half  worked  less  than  100  hours. 

This  study  has  indicated  that  for  the 
school  year  1965-66  the  NYC  enrollees  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  education  and  had  a  dropout 
rate  about  one-half  as  great  as  students  not 
on  NYC,  most  of  whom,  at  least  economi¬ 
cally,  were  more  favorably  situated.  To  this 
degree  the  program  was  successful  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

While  no  effort  was  made  to  examine  the 
reason  for  this  retention,  it  is  possible  that 
the  close  contact  between  enrollee  and  NYC 
counselor  has  brought  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  need  of  continued  educational 
preparation  and  that  the  additional  income 
made  staying  in  school  a  possibility  for  the 
enrollee. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY, i  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1965-66 


School 

Grades 

9,  10, 

11,  12 
enoll- 
ment 

NYC 
en¬ 
rollees  2 

Net 

enroll¬ 

ment 

Percent 

of 

students 

on 

NYC 

Non- 

NYC 

drop¬ 

outs 

NYC 

drop¬ 

outs 

Percent 

drop¬ 

outs 

non- 

NYC 

Percent 

drop¬ 

out 

NYC 

School 

Grades 

9,  10, 

11,  12 
enoll- 
ment 

NYC 
en¬ 
rollees  2 

Net 

enroll¬ 

ment 

Percent 

of 

students 

on 

NYC 

Non- 

NYC 

drop¬ 

outs 

NYC 

drop¬ 

outs 

Percent 

drop¬ 

outs 

non- 

NYC 

Percent 

drop¬ 

out 

NYC 

Allderdice _ 

2, 398 

72 

2, 326 

3.  01 

34 

2 

1.46 

2. 78 

Peabody . . 

2,293 

132 

2,161 

5. 76 

132 

6 

6  11 

4  SF 

Allegheny.  ... 

1,066 

184 

882 

17.26 

134 

9 

15. 1 

4.  89 

Perry _ 

1,314 

126 

1,  188 

9.  59 

85 

5 

7  15 

3  97 

Arsenal _ 

408 

35 

373 

8.  58 

33 

1 

8.  85 

2.  86 

Schenley _ 

1,757 

216 

1,541 

12.  29 

209 

8 

13.  56 

3  7f 

Carrick _ 

1, 152 

79 

1,073 

6.  86 

65 

2 

6.06 

2.  53 

South _ 

1,427 

180 

1,247 

21.61 

134 

11 

10  68 

6  67 

Connelley _ 

626 

69 

557 

11.02 

85 

11 

15.3 

15.9 

South  Hills _ 

2, 291 

141 

2, 150 

6. 15 

140 

8 

6  51 

5  67 

Fifth  Avenue... 

976 

177 

799 

18. 14 

131 

6 

16.4 

3.  39 

Washington _ 

469 

61 

408 

13.01 

25 

1 

6.  13 

1  64 

Gladstone _ 

600 

140 

460 

23. 33 

57 

7 

12.4 

5.00 

Westinghouse  _ 

1,905 

184 

1,721 

9.  66 

120 

5 

6.97 

2  75 

Langley . . 

1,  404 

199 

1,285 

8.48 

75 

3 

5.  84 

2.  52 

_ 

Oliver _ 

855 

162 

693 

18.  95 

131 

3 

18.9 

1.85 

Total..  . 

20,941 

2,  077 

18,  864 

9.92 

1,590 

88 

8. 43 

4.  24 

1  School  enrollment  and  dropouts  from  "A  Study  of  School  Holding  Power,  School  Year  1965-66,"  2  NYC  enrollment  from  NYC  files  covering  summer  program,  June  28,  1965,  to  Sept.  3  1965 

using  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  and  in-school  program,  Sept.  16,  1965,  to  June  24,  1966.  All  postgraduates  were  eliminated  from 

calculations. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY' 

[In  percent] 


School 

Holding  power 

Difference  between 
non-NYC  and  NYC 
dropout  rates 2 

School 

Holding  power 

Difference  between 
non-NYC  and  NYC 
dropout  rates2 

Allderdice  _ 

Washington _ 

Carrick _ 

Langley . 

94. 1 

-1.32 

Arsenal _ 

70.  8 

5.99 

10.21 

4.01 

-.60 

9.  86 

7.40 

17.05 

13.01 

86.3 

78.9 

78.2 

4.  49 

3.  53 

3.  32 

Allegheny _  . 

•South _ 

Connelley _ 

Schenley _ 

_  65. 0 

_  63. 6 

South  Hills _ 

Peabody.. 
Westinghouse  .. 
Perry _ 

78.1 

.84 

59. 1 

77.9 

1.56 

Gladstone _ _ 

54.3 

74.1 

4.25 

Oliver _ 

54.  0 

72.2 

3.18 

Fifth _ 

_  47.  5  . 

1  Holding  power  from  "A  Study  o!  School  Holding  Power,  School  Year  1965-66  " 

-  The  overall  dropout  rate  for  non-NYC  students  is  4.19  percent  higher  than  for  NYC  students. 


Only  Allderdice  which  has  the  greatest  holding  power  and  Connelley  have  slightly  higher  dropout 
rates  for  NYC.  Oliver  shows  17.05  percent  higher  dropout  rate  for  non-NYC  enrollees. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  HOLDING  POWER  STUDY-INDIVIDUAL  NYC  DROPOUT  STATISTICS 


School 

Enrollee 

Age 

Sex 

Grade 

Hours 
worked 
in  NYC 

Reason 

School 

Enrollee 

Age 

Sex 

Grade 

Hours 
worked 
in  NYC 

Reason 

Years 

Months 

Years 

Months 

1 

16 

5 

M 

10 

66 

Employment. 

Peabody . . 

1 

17 

4 

M 

10 

12834 

Overage. 

2 

18 

0 

M 

12 

57 

Do. 

2 

17 

0 

F 

12 

96  ' 

Married.  . 

Allegheny _ 

1 

17 

1 

M 

11 

188 

Armed  Forces. 

3 

17 

5 

M 

11 

4 

Overage. 

2 

16 

7 

F 

11 

6 

Medical  excuse. 

4 

17 

4 

F 

12 

97 

Medical  excuse. 

3 

17 

3 

F 

11 

12534 

Do. 

5 

17 

0 

M 

12 

120 

Overage. 

4 

17 

5 

F 

11 

105 

Employment 

6 

17 

8 

M 

12 

90 

Do. 

5 

19 

9 

M 

12 

326 

Do. 

Perry . . 

1 

19 

5 

F 

11 

230 

Medical  excuse. 

6 

17 

0 

M 

11 

30 

Armed  Forces. 

2 

16 

6 

M 

10 

31 

Employment. 

7 

18 

1 

M 

11 

264 

Overage. 

3 

17 

8 

M 

11 

269 

Overage. 

8 

18 

3 

M 

12 

221 

Employment. 

4 

18 

2 

F 

12 

29 

Married. 

9 

18 

2 

F 

12 

121 

Overage. 

5 

17 

9 

F 

10 

96 

Do. 

Arsenal _ 

1 

17 

11 

F 

12 

120 

Do. 

Schenley . 

1 

17 

0 

IVI 

11 

295 

Overage. 

Carrick . . 

1 

17 

6 

F 

12 

190 

Married. 

2 

18 

7 

M 

0) 

40 

Do. 

2 

16 

8 

F 

11 

28 

Medical  excuse. 

3 

19 

0 

M 

12 

30 

Do. 

Connelley . . 

1 

18 

1 

M 

12 

137 

Armed  Forces. 

4 

17 

0 

M 

12 

120 

Do. 

2 

20 

2 

M 

11 

410 

Overage. 

5 

17 

0 

M 

11 

168 

Do. 

3 

17 

0 

M 

10 

123 

Do. 

6 

17 

10 

F 

12 

449 

Married. 

4 

17 

11 

M 

12 

225 

Do. 

7 

16 

9 

M 

(') 

248 

Employment. 

5 

17 

5 

M 

11 

221 

Employment. 

8 

17 

7 

F 

11 

199 

Overage. 

6 

17 

1 

M 

10 

7 

Armed  Forces. 

South _ 

1 

17 

10 

M 

10 

211 

Do. 

7 

17 

6 

M 

10 

120 

Overage. 

2 

18 

9 

F 

12 

14 

Medical  excuse. 

8 

18 

9 

M 

12 

96 

Discipline. 

3 

17 

9 

M 

11 

9 

Overage. 

9 

17 

0 

M 

10 

290 

Overage. 

4 

17 

10 

M 

10 

88 

Employment. 

10 

17 

5 

M 

10 

365 

Do. 

5 

17 

0 

M 

11 

39 

Armed  Forces. 

n 

17 

5 

M 

10 

318 

Armed  Forces. 

6 

17 

9 

F 

11 

94 

Overage. 

Fifth . 

l 

19 

6 

F 

12 

346 

Overage. 

7 

16 

9 

M 

10 

21 

Employment. 

2 

18 

6 

F 

12 

151 

Medical  excuse. 

8 

19 

6 

M 

11 

283 

Armed  Forces. 

3 

18 

4 

M 

9 

361 

Employment. 

9 

17 

5 

M 

12 

297 

Overage. 

4 

18 

11 

F 

11 

163 

Overage. 

10 

18 

4 

M 

11 

5 

Employment. 

5 

19 

6 

M 

12 

288 

Do. 

11 

16 

8 

F 

11 

56 

Medical  excuse. 

6 

18 

4 

F 

12 

124 

Do. 

South  Hills _ 

1 

18 

2 

M 

12 

4 

Employment. 

Gladstone . — 

1 

17 

7 

M 

11 

9 

Do. 

2 

17 

10 

M 

12 

153 

Do. 

2 

18 

1 

F 

11 

145 

Employment. 

3 

16 

10 

M 

11 

15 

Overage. 

3 

18 

9 

F 

12 

130 

Married. 

4 

17 

7 

M 

12 

26 

Do. 

4 

16 

1 

F 

10 

47 

Do. 

5 

18 

10 

M 

11 

64 

Employment. 

5 

17 

4 

M 

10 

278 

Overage. 

6 

17 

3 

M 

11 

298 

Armed  Forces. 

6 

17 

2 

M 

9 

-  3 

Do. 

7 

~  17 

11 

F 

12 

77 

Married. 

7 

17 

1 

M 

11 

118 

Do. 

8 

17 

5 

M 

12 

288 

Employment. 

Langley _ 

1 

16 

9 

IV1 

9 

320 

Job  Corps. 

1 

17 

11 

IVI 

11 

260 

2 

17 

9 

F 

10 

52 

Overage. 

Westinghouse _ 

1 

20 

1 

M 

12 

218 

Overage. 

3 

17 

0 

M 

10 

72 

Do. 

2 

16 

11 

F 

11 

237 

Medical  excuse. 

Oliver _  _ 

1 

17 

10 

IVI 

12 

263 

Do. 

3 

17 

6 

M 

9 

164 

Overage. 

2 

18 

6 

F 

11 

56 

Do. 

4 

18 

8 

M 

12 

314 

Do. 

3 

17 

9 

F 

10 

45 

Do. 

5 

17 

10 

M 

10 

81 

Do. 

>  Special. 


Collective  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


Dropout  Statistics 

REASONS  FOR  DROPOUTS 

Male: 

Overage  _ 33 

Employment  _  15 

Armed  Forces _ 9 

Job  Corps _  1 

Disciplinary _  1 

Female : 

Overage  _ 10 

Medical  excuse _ 9 

Married  _  8 

Employed  _  2 

AGE  OF  DROPOUTS  IN  YEARS  AND  MONTHS 

16.  1  to  16,  6 _  3 

16,  7  to  17,  0 _  18 

17,  1  to  17,  6 _  20 

17,  7  to  18,  0 _  20 

18,  1  to  18,  6 _  13 

18,  7  to  19,  0 _ ^ _  7 

19,  1  to  19,  6 _  4 

19,  7  to  20,  0 _  1 

20,  1  to  20,  6 _  2 

GRADE  LEVEL  OF  DROPOUTS 

9th  -  4 

10th  _  19 

11th  _ 31 

12th  _ 32 

Special  _  2 

HOURS  WORKED  BY  DROPOUTS 

Number 

0  to  25  _ _ > _  11 

26  to  50 _  10 

51  to  75 _  7 

76  to  100 _  9 

10 1  to  150 _ 14 

151  to  200  _  8 

200  to  300  _  20 

Over  300  _  9 


One-eighth  of  the  dropouts  worked  less 
than  25  hours. 

One-fourth  worked  less  than  50  hours. 
Almost  one-half  worked  less  than  100 
hours. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  title  II  will 
be  observed  realistically,  in  full  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  our  investment  in 
people  is  more  important  to  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  security,  its  well-being  and  its 
ongoing  progress  than  any  other  project 
or  proposal  among  the  many  which  the 
Senate  considers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  title  II.  I  am  pleased,  indeed, 
that  he  has  taken  the  position  he  has. 

As  he  knows,  Mayor  Tate,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  the  president  of  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  endorsed  title  II.  I  am 
also  happy  to  note  that  his  opponent  has 
also  endorsed  title  II.  This  gives  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  the  bipartisan  support  which  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  in  connection 
with  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
which  goes  beyond  partisanship. 

CONSERVATION  BUILDS  CHARACTER,  TOO 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  give  my  vigorous  support  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  [Mr.  Jackson],  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving,  directing  that  40 
percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  be  as¬ 
signed  to  conservation  centers. 

There  is  no  area  of  Job  Corps  activity 
in  which  we  have  been  better  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  dual  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  both  the  rebuilding  of  young  lives 
toward  constructive,  useful  goals  and  the 
accomplishment  of  useful  work  in  the 
process. 


The  most  deprived  and  often  rejected 
youths  have  been  assigned  to  conserva¬ 
tion  camps.  One  would  think  that  they 
have  little  time  to  help  others  than  them¬ 
selves.  But  quick  recognition  of  the  value 
to  others — to  society  as  a  whole — of  the 
tasks  performed  in  the  conservation 
work  areas  has  not  only  convinced  the 
youth  of  their  own  potential  worth  to 
society,  but  it  has  also  convinced  many 
who  first  opposed  this  program  that  it 
has  great  merit  both  for  its  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  enrollees  and  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  deteriorated  and  wasting  re¬ 
sources. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  our 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  the  Nation’s  con¬ 
servation  effort  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  Job  Corps  youth  and  the 
program.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  written 
in  many  incidents  where  these  young 
men  have  voluntarily  and  unselfishly 
given  aid  to  communities  in  emergencies 
caused  by  fires,  floods,  tornadoes,  and 
similar  disasters.  They  were  in  the  fight 
against  floods  in  Oregon,  California, 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska;  in  tornadoes  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  and, 
most  recently,  in  the  tragic  forest  fire 
disaster  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
These  contributions  were  voluntary  and 
without  compensation  or  special  induce¬ 
ment. 

These  disasters  have  presented  the 
youth  with  unusual  opportunities  to  serve 
their  fellowmen,  and  given  them  the 
satisfaction  that  goes  with  doing  so;  but 
other  less  spectacular  types  of  conserva¬ 
tion  work  have  proven  to  provide  the 
same  sort  of  satisfaction:  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  betterment  of  our  environment 
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and  the  sort  of  tangible  results  that  al¬ 
lows  a  person  to  go  to  bed  at  night  with 
a  feeling  of  having  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  of  value  during  the  day  just  closed, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
of  value  during  the  days  that  follow. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Job 
Corps’  performance  in  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.  We  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  a  Job  Corps  center  at 
Nemo,  and  expect  we  will  soon  have  an¬ 
other  at  Eagle  Butte. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  splendid  conservation  woi-k  that  the 
boys  in  the  center  at  Nemo  have  done, 
and  our  citizens  hope  that  the  program, 
making  a  visible  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  conservation  of  both  human 
and  natural  resources,  will  be  continued 
with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  cen- 
tcrs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  o’clock  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  amendment  No.  324,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  * 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat¬ 
field],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


[No.  266  Leg.] 
YEAS — 82 


Aiken 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Allott 

Cannon 

Ellender 

Anderson 

Carlson 

Ervin 

Bartlett 

Church 

Fannin 

Bayh 

Clark 

Fong 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Gore 

Bible 

Cotton 

Griffin 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Gruening 

Brewster 

Dirksen 

Hansen 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Harris 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dominick 

Hart 

Hayden 

McGee 

Ribicoff 

Hill 

McGovern 

Russell 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Hollings 

Mondale 

Smith 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Spong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morse 

Stennis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Thurmond 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Mundt 

Tower 

Lausche 

Murphy 

Ty  dings 

Long,  Mo. 

Muskie 

Williams,  N.J. 

Long,  La. 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del. 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Young,  Ohio 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

McClellan 

Randolph 

NAYS— 5 

Brooke 

Javits 

Percy 

Case 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Baker 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Jackson’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  ■> 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  * 


INTERVENTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
—ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  IN  (CLEVE¬ 
LAND  LABOR  DISPUTE  / 

Mr.  LAUSCHE\Mr.  President,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1967,  ISmade  a/statement  on 
this  floor  asking  vw  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  did  jrot  see  fit  to  enter 
the  management-laoor\dispute  about 
wages  in  Cleveland/betweeia  the  building 
contractors  and  tine  buildingsoraftsmen’s 
union.  From  thaa  dispute  thei\  resulted  a 
40-percent  wage  increase  ovei\a  3-year 
period,  constituting  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  gtoeral 
Cleveland^  area.  \ 

Mr.  (Sardner  Ackley  wrote  to  meNon 
September  18,  pointing  out  in  his  letter 
that/he  did  intervene.  He  stated  that  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  leaders  were  cau¬ 
tioned  about  the  damaging  impact  that 
a  40-percent  increase  over  a  3-year  period 
in  wages  would  have  on  the  cost  of 
living. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington,  DC.,  September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  I  have  read  with 
interest  your  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  September  13  about  the  costs  of 
construction  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  I 
share  your  concern — and  the  concern  of  your 
constituent.  Reverend  Carl  R.  Steinbicker — 
that  increased  construction  costs  may  force 
postponement  of  the  installation  of  a  sew¬ 
age  system  in  Mt.  Repose.  More  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  more  generally,  increased  construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  damaging  our  economic  health 
and  well-being  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and 
with  impacts  that  will  be  felt  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  And,  as  you  indicated,  it  is 
clear  that  excessive  increases  in  wages  and 


fringe  benefits  have  played  an  important 
part  in  increased  construction  costs. 

While  I  agree  with  your  concern  and  your 
diagnosis,  I  am  naturally  disturbed  by  youiy 
query  as  to  “why  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  intervene  through  Mr.  Ackley  w^file 
the  negotiations  were  being  carried  on/ and 
through  which  the  labor  unions  were  granted 
a  40-percent  increase  in  wages  over  /  period 
of  3  years  .  .  .  .”  / 

Within  the  proper  limits  of  the/role  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  /believe  that 
all  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
fluence  construction  bargaining,  not  only  in 
Ohio  but  elsewhere.  In  out  Annual  Report 
of  January  1966,  the  Council  discussed  the 
construction  cost  problem  at  some  length* 
We  said  “Constructioi/is  clearly  an  industry 
that  raises  serious  problems  for  wage-price 
stability.”  In  our  January  1967  Report,  we 
singled  out  construction  settlements  as  hav¬ 
ing  “consistently  and  significantly  exceeded 
the  general  gufclepost”  for  wages. 

During  1906,  I  wrote  letters  urging  cost 
stability  taf  several  Ohio  contractors  who 
were  involved  in  labor  negotiations  and  to 
the  representatives  of  their  employees.  For 
example,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  dated 
April/l6,  1966,  to  Mr.  Howard  L.  Knauf  of 
the/Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Chapter  in  Cincinnati.  As  indicated, 
Copies  of  my  letters  to  employers  were  also 
sent  to  the  local  and  national  leaders  of  the 
unions  involved. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  success  of  my  efforts 
to  moderate  Ohio  settlements  in  1966,  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  efforts  in  1967.  For  example,  in 
the  statewide  dispute  involving  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Engineers,  I  made  clear  to  both  parties 
the  concern  of  the  President  and  his  Admin¬ 
istration  for  a  reasonable  settlement.  This 
dispute  was  particularly  important  because 
it  helped  establish  a  pattern  of  excessive 
construction  wage  settlements  in  Ohio.  A 
copy  of  my  correspondence  with  the  parties 
in  this  dispute  is  included — and  I  hope  that 
you  will  agree  that  my  views  were  presented 
in  an  unambiguous  fashion. 

However,  as  you  doubtless  know,  my  letter 
appears  to  have  had  little  effect — the  Oper¬ 
ating  Engineers’  five-year  contract  included 
a  wage  increase  of  more  than  50  percent.  And 
it  was  followed  by  similarly  excessive  settle¬ 
ments  for  other  Ohio  construction  trades. 

In  a  sense,  my  lack  of  persuasiveness  in 
the  Operating  Engineers  and  similar  cases  is 
unfortunate — it  would  be  fine  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  views  had  prevailed,  and  wages  and 
costs  in  the  construction  industry  were  not 
Spiraling.  But  in  another  sense,  I  believe  we 
w^uld  both  be  uneasy  if  my  views  could 
donunate  every  settlement.  If,  through  ad 
hoc  procedures  or  through  statutory  author¬ 
ity,  the  Executive  Branch  had  or  were  given 
the  power  to  dominate  wage  settlements  in 
any  circumstances  short  of  total  war,  I 
imagine  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
protest  vigonuisly.  And  I  would  support  your 
protest,  for  iVn  the  veteran  of  more  than 
six  years  of  price  control  work  during  two 
wars,  and  I  knofv  very  well  the  distortions 
and  inequities  whnch  are  unavoidable  under 
wage  and  price  contrfcd. 

I  must  therefore  express  my  sympathy  for 
the  problems  of  your  constituents  caused  by 
the  recent  patterns  of  \ages  and  costs  in 
construction,  and  my  deepVoncern  for  their 
economic  impact.  Yet  I  must  also  express 
my  unwillingness  and  inability  to  intervene 
in  such  negotiations  to  a  greatek  extent  than 
I  already  have.  If  the  parties  n»  collective 
bargaining  abuse  their  freedom,  I  Believe  the 
Government  may  appropriately  urgeSthem  to 
accept  their  responsibilities.  And  publhu opin¬ 
ion  may  well  condemn  their  abuse.  But  it 
must  not  usurp  their  responsibilities.  \ 

There  may  well  be  more  effective  ways  ito 
us  to  educate  and  to  persuade,  or  for  puBli\ 
opinion  to  be  focussed  on  those  who  use 
irresponsibly  their  market  power  over  wages 
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b5\the  junior  and  community  college  seg¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  parallels  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  scope  of  higher  educational 
services^  which  were  brought  about  by  the 
establishment,  through  the  Morrill  Act,  of 
the  land-grant  system.  I  therefore  sought  to 
join  the  debate  by  suggesting,  first,  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  tke  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
land-grant  sendees  through,  and  this  is  my 
second  point,  enjunior  and  community  col¬ 
lege  mechanism.  \ 

Judging  from  ouk  own  hearings  before  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee  the 
nub  of  the  opposition,  which  developed  was 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  proposal.  Many 
in  higher  education  ar^.  evidently  not  yet 
willing  to  accept  as  fully  euual  in  status  the 
junior  and  community  colWe.  This,  I  feel 
sure,  was  part  of  the  reason  N>r  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal.  \ 

But  in  fairness,  I  am  constrained  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  hearings  developed  practical  ob¬ 
jections  on  the  basis  that  at  leastSa  4-year 
institution  was  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
the  academic  personnel  needed  to  perform 
competently  the  program  desired.  This\ob- 
jection  carries  great  weight  with  me.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  urge  that  your  Committee 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  program  with\ 
the  public  4-year  institution  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Federal  City  College. 

Many  advantages  will  flow  if  you  adopt 
this  suggestion.  Federal  City  College  is  at  the 
threshold  of  commencing  operations.  Given 
this  responsibility  and  the  flexibility  which 
is  inherent  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, 
a  program  such  as  this  can  be  planned  prop¬ 
erly  and  brought  into  being  at  the  start. 
Secondly,  since  Federal  City  College  exists 
to  serve  primarily  the  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  whereas  Howard  University 
serves  a  national  constituency,  it  would  be 
my  view  that  Federal  City  College  in  admin¬ 
istering  this  program  would  be  able  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  testified  before  my  Sub¬ 
committee: 

“I  think  the  great  genius  of  the  Morfill 
Act  to  begin  with  .  .  .  was  not  that  they 
trained  students  in  agriculture  and  in  home 
economics  in  the  schools,  which  were  the 
two  main  subjects,  but  that  they  provided 
technical  services  in  which  the  people  them¬ 
selves  were  involved  in  setting  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  working  away  at  matters  which  they 
thought  to  be  important,  a  process  which 
was  reinforced  at  once  by  the  cooperation  of 
local  government,  largely  counties  on  the 
rural  side,  by  state  governments,  by  the  state 
land-grant  institutions,  and  by  the  Federal 
Government.”  / 

Dr.  Miller  then  went  on  to  say:  / 

“I  think  that  the  genius  of  the  land/rant 
rural  movement  was  that  the  peopl/really 
involved  themselves.  They  planned  /he  pro¬ 
grams.”  / 

He  concluded  by  saying:  / 

“I  think  health  issues,  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  matters  of  family  servjtes  and  com¬ 
munity  services,  all  of  these/re  amenable  to 
the  approach  that  has  bee/  used  in  another 
realm  over  the  last  100  yeans.’’ 

There  has  been  a  gteat  deal  of  criticism 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  Howard 
University  has  isolated  itself  from  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  lit/  of  the  community.  This 
criticism  comes  Srom  the  Negro  and  white 
communities.  / 

If  the  Federal  Cooperative  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  program sr  are.  to  be  effective,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  college  or  university 
would  hare  to  cooperate  completely  with  the 
District/of  Columbia  Welfare  Department, 
the  Health  Department,  the  Recreation  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board  for  all  of  these  people  would 
lyve  to  be  brought  into  the  program  to  pin¬ 


point  problem  families  and  coordinate  ac¬ 
tivities. 

During  those  difficult  years  in  which  many 
of  us  attempted  to  get  through  the  Congress 
a  Public  Higher  Education  bill  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  our  Committee  received 
no  assistance  from  any  official  of  Howard 
University.  My  Subcommittee,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  D.C.  higher  education  bill, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Howard  University  to  testify  on  the 
legislation,  as  the  presidents  of  many  of  the 
other  private  institutions  of  higher  learning 
did.  The  Acting  President  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  declined  an  invitation  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  District  Committee  on  the 
legislation. 

One  advantage  that  might  be  cited  for 
Howard  University — that  of  possessing  a 
graduate  capability — on  closer  inspection  is 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  of  a  liabil¬ 
ity  in  that  the  programs  already  established 
at  the  graduate  level  were  not  formed  with 
the  end  in  view  of  incorporating  the  type 
and  kind  of  service  envisaged  by  the  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Committee,  should  it  designate  Federal  City 
College  as  the  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  this  program  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  might  wish  to  express 
its  view  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
cerning  the  desirability  of  having  the  Secre- 
tarymiake  available  for  the  purposes  of  carry/ 
ing  out  this  program  not  only  the  assistance 
of  governmental  agences  involved  in  the/Ex- 
tension  ^Service  program,  but  in  ad/ition 
thereto,  t\  explore  the  possibilities  of  mak¬ 
ing  available  for  the  purpose  of  th/program 
the  capabilities  of  the  Graduate/School  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  11  this  were 
done,  surely  the^e  could  be  no/question  but 
that  the  authorities  of  Fede/l  City  College 
would  have  available  to  then/an  unparalleled 
resource  of  expertise  rn  this'area. 

My  last  point  in  supW/  of  my  proposal  to 
substitute  Federal  CitXcollege  for  Howard 
University  is  a  practical  one  and  is  based  in 
part  upon  Senate /jurisdictional  areas.  I 
greatly  fear  that  yfe re  Howard  University  to 
be  given  this  authority  circumstances  would 
arise  in  the  fu/re  which  would,  require  col¬ 
lective  actioryon  the  part  of  at  mast  3  legis¬ 
lative  comm/ttees  of  the  Senate  and  3  ap¬ 
propriations  subcommittees  of  thX  Senate. 
I  hesitate'  to  even  touch  upon  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  Jurisdiction  which  could  become  in- 
volve/m  the  other  body.  .  \ 

We  all  know  that  in  such  a  stCuation/Nit 
becomes  very  difficult  for  members  of  any 
y/e  committees  to  exercise  properly  legisla¬ 
tive  oversight  functions. 

With  2  legislative  committees  involved,  the 
problem,  by  that  degree,  would  be  less  severe 
than  would  be  the  case  if  3  were  concerned. 
As  an  aid  to  the  Committee,  I  have  asked  the 
Legislative  Counsel  to  prepare  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  which,  if  adopted,  would 
meet  in  large  part  the  objections  I  have 
raised.  I  submit  them  now  to  the  Committee 
and  I  request  that  they  appear  in  the  print¬ 
ed  hearings  record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

Thank  you. 


Amendments  To  S.  2105 

On  page  2,  line  4,  beginning  with  “govern¬ 
ment,”  strike  out  all  through  the  period  on 
line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Board  of  Higher  Education  (established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Public  Education  Act) ,  and  shall  be 
covered  by  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
agreed  to  by  the  aforementioned  Board  and 
the  Department.”. 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  “Howard  Uni¬ 
versity”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Federal 
City  College  (established  pursuant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act)”. 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 


SENATOR  PERCY  ADDRESSES 
BROADCAST  PIONEERS  / 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  la/t 
Thursday,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  , 
made  a  very  significant  speech  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  which  he  questioned  the/admin¬ 
istration  policy  of  bombing  /near  the 
borders  of  China.  He  warned  that  such 
a  policy  might  stimulate  vajtly  increased 
Chinese  military  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam.  / 

Senator  Percy  asked  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  “rethink”  ityooinbing  policy  and 
“hopefully  to  decifie  that  the  limited 
military  gain  in  /ombing  near  China  is 
not  worth  the /risks  involved.”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  deep  /concern  that  our  men  in 
Vietnam  might  be  exposed  to  greater 
dangers  than  they  face  today.  He  argues 
that  it  i/imprudent  to  bomb  a  rail  line 
within  /miles  of  the  China  border  when 
the  same  military  objective  can  be  served 
by  bombing  the  railroad  much  farther 
from  China. 

/While  I  do  not  personally  agree  with 
The  premise  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  I  think  we  can  all  recognize  that 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  continuing  dialog  on  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Senator  Percy  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Broadcast  Pioneers  in 
Chicago  on  September  21,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
to  the  Broadcast  Pioneers,  Chicago,  III., 
September  21,  1967 

I  would  hope  that  as  world  events  become 
more  complex  and  relevant  to  life  in  this 
country,  Chicago  broadcasters — and  hope¬ 
fully  all  broadcasters — will  now  take  the 
lead  in  the  area  of  interpretive  news.  We  have 
learned  that  no  matter  how  remote  a  country 
might  be,  or  how  removed  the  problem 
might  be,  the  consequences  can  reach  into 
each  of  our  homes. 

Thus,  it  is  increasingly  important  that 
broadcasters  not  only  report  the  news,  but 
^analyze  and  evaluate  it  as  well.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  immersed  in  war  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  Chicago,  a  war  which  has 
caused  division  and  dissension  throughout 
the  country,  we  are  dramatically  reminded 
that  it  le  not  enough  simply  to  accept  events 
as  they  happen.  We  are  reminded  how  im¬ 
portant  it\s  to  interpret  events  while  they 
are  happening.  It  appears  that  all  of  us,  in 
public  life  ancKtn  communications,  have  been 
too  inattentiveNfco  events,  how  else  could  we 
find  ourselves  wrUi  over  a  half  million  sol¬ 
diers  in  Vietnam  and  still  lack  a  commonly 
accepted  understanding  of  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  our  endeavors. 

On  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  American 
system  has  been  that  uf  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances.  And  one  of  the  most  effectively  in¬ 
fluential  of  these  checks  hae  been  the  press 
and  the  broadcasting  industr\  Fulfilling  this 
responsibility,  the  broadcastinjk  industry  can 
help  stop  excessive  and  irresponsible  actions. 
Failing  this  responsibility,  the  broadcasting 
industry  will  be  the  tacit  partner  ofithe  gov¬ 
ernment,  sharing  passively  in  its  successes 
and  acquiescing  in  its  failures.  \ 

For  example,  I  would  think  that  broad¬ 
casters,  just  as  much  as  legislators,  would 
now  have  a  responsibility  to  evaluate  tnd 
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most  .recent  escalation  of  the  war  In 

Vietnam^ 

While  argument  continues  between  honor¬ 
able  men  tte  to  whether  we  can  bring  the  war 
to  negotiation  more  quickly  by  ending  the 
bombing  or  accelerating  the  bombing;  while 
patriotic  men  hj ay  still  argue  whether  or  not 
we  should  have 'become  involved  in  Vietnam 
in  the  first  placed— I  think  few  men  would 
justify  the  limited\nilitary  gain  in  bombing 
near  the  Chinese  border  considering  the  tre¬ 
mendous  risks  involvsd.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  danger  of  stimulating  vastly  increased 
Chinese  participation  i  n't  he  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  war  effort.  Thus,  boffibing  so  near  the 
perimeter  of  China  could  ^well  pull  th  TJ.S. 
into  a  war  many  times  tli^  scope  of  the 
present  conflict. 

How  would  we  react  if  Chinese  planes  were 
bombing  Canada,  ten  miles  front.  Detroit,  or 
Mexico,  minutes  from  San  Diego  ?VWar  can¬ 
not  be  computerized  or  100%  controlled.  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  a  part  of  war.  What  shalVbe  the 
consequences  if  our  bombs  accidentally  fall 
on  China?  We  were  told  that  safety  precau¬ 
tions  were  such  that  we  could  never  lose\an 
atomic  bomb.  Tell  this  now  to  the  Spaniari 

Until  recently,  the  Administration  refuse) 
to  bomb  any  closer  than  30  miles  from  the 
China  border,  explaining  that  to  do  so  would 
risk  overflights  which  might  provoke  the 
Chinese  to  react  militarily  against  our  forces. 

Then,  on  August  13,  U.S.  fighter-bombers 
struck  two  targets  only  ten  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border.  The  next  day  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  explained  that  “additional  pre¬ 
cautions”  were  in  effect  to  avoid  violations 
of  Chinese  air  space.  These  precautions  were 
said  to  include  different  flying  tactics  and 
better  navigation  and  communications  tech¬ 
niques.  The  President,  at  his  press  conference 
on  August  19,  said  that  our  pilots  employed 
“every  human  and  every  technical  precau¬ 
tion.” 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  additional  pre¬ 
cautions,  two  U.S.  military  planes  were  shot 
down  inside  China  on  August  21. 

On  September  8,  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  war  was  being  conducted  “with  the 
prudence  that  would  minimize  the  risks”  of 
Chinese  intervention,  but  that  he  could  of¬ 
fer  no  “gold-plated”  guarantees  that  China 
would  not  intervene  as  a  result  of  U.S.  air 
attacks. 

Now,  this  week,  American  aircraft  have 
bombed  only  seven  miles — or  less  than  60 
seconds  by  jet — from  the  Chinese  border. 

W%ere  is  the  prudence  in  that? 

What  did  all  the  precautions  prove? 

What  sense  is  there  in  creating  a  situation 
in  which  our  men  in  Vietnam  might  be  facei 
with  an  onslaught  of  hundreds  of  thousanj 
of  Chinese  soldiers? 

I  thought  that  lesson  was  learned  in  Korea 
when  a  million  Chinese  poured  across  the 
border. 

Few  Americans  today  realize  thajftens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese,  in  regular  unfits  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army,  are  al¬ 
ready  stationed  in  North  Vietnam.  They 
serve  in  anti-aircraft  battalions.  They  engage 
in  construction  and  reconstruction  of  roads. 
They  repair  railroad  lines.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  says  there  are  a  ball  t  40,000  Chinese 
serving  in  North  Vietnaih  now. 

Admiral  Sharp,  U. S/Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Pacific,  has  been  less  conservative  in 
his  estimate.  He  ha*  stated  that  some  50,000 
Chinese  have  beepf  brought  into  North  Viet¬ 
nam  already.  / 

Whether  we ,/ccept  the- State  Department’s 
figures  or  Admiral  Sharp’s,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Chinese/tire  already  involved,  and  yet  the 
Administration  does  not  hesitate  to  escalate 
the  war  i/i  Vietnam  to  the  very  rim  of  China. 

If  thy  Chinese  have  been  sufficiently  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  to 
haveysent  40  to  50  thousand  men  to  Vietnam 
f,U/‘:'l('y'.how  can  any  prudent  man  presume 
iriAt  china  will  not  do  more  if  we  continue 
attack  so  close  to  her  territory?  And  why 


is  it  more  effective  to  bomb  rail  lines  seven 
miles  from  China  than  30  miles  from  China? 

If  the  Chinese  increase  their  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  thus  pressuring  the  Soviet  Union 
to  increase  her  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  what 
will  our  bombing  policy  have  gained? 

Do  we  want  our  men  in  Vietnam  to  meet 
even  heavier  resistance  than  that  with  which 
they  must  cope  today?  Do  we  really  want  to 
expand  this  war? 

I  have  long  believed  that  our  national  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  to  try  to  create  those  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  de-escalation  of  the  war 
might  be  achieved.  But  now  I  fear  that  the 
Administration  is  embarked  on  a  course 
which  could  greatly  expand  the  war. 

Faced  with  the  tremendous  military  power 
of  China  which  has  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  men  under  arms  and  millions  more  in 
the  People’s  Militia,  we  can  invite,  by  mis¬ 
calculation,  a  bloodbath  which  would  vastly 
multiply  our  casualties. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  such  a 
war  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  the  risk  of 
such  a  war.  I  for  one  don’t  want  American 
men  to  be  committed  to  an  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled  war  in  Vietnam  or  to  a  massive 
conflict  with  China.  If  our  half  million  troops 
cannot  secure  South  Vietnam  today  frorn, 
1  £he  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  hoi 
aany  more  millions  of  Americans  would 
w\have  to  send  to  do  battle  with  the  ffh i- 
nesa£ 

Some  say  that  China  is  so  torn  by  .dissen¬ 
sion  tnat  they  will  not  intervene  regardless 
of  our  overflights  and  our  bombings  so  near 
their  border.  But  I  suggest  that  it  is  just  as 
likely  that\hey  are  so  torn  by  dissension  that 
they  may  seek  to  unite  their  people  by  waging 
war  against  uk  The  Secretary/of  State  admits 
he  is  not  surevthat  China/will  stay  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Every  one  of  usVants  £ he  best  for  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  wants\thpm  properly  equipped 
and  properly  supported.  But  if  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  provokes  Cjima  into  escalating  its 
military  support  of  North  Vietnam,  will  it 
have  helped  our  Sroops,  qr  will  it  have  com¬ 
mitted  them  tor  an  expanded  war  for  who 
knows  how  many  years — a  war  in  which  more 
and  more  Americans  will  be.  committed  to 
battle  and  An  increasing  number  to  death? 

It  is  a  kime  for  the  Administration  to  re¬ 
think  its  bombing  policy,  and  hopefully  to 
decide /that  the  limited  military,  gain  in 
bomhmg  near  China  is  not  worth  tfie  risks 
invqfved. 

is  a  time  for  legislators  to  speak  oi^t  and 
fge  a  return  to  prudence  and  perspective. 
It  is  a  time  for  broadcasters  and  otn.er 
public  commentators  to  analyze  the  situs 
tion  and  to  make  themselves  heard.  Shoulc 
the  U.S.  become  gradually  engaged  in  a  war 
with  China,  while  we  keep  silent,  we  will  bear 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  human 
catastrophe  which  will  result. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  2388  is 
the  pending  business. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"human  investment  amendment 

“Sec.  104.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  part  E  as  part  F  and  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  part  D  the  following  new 
part  E: 

“  ‘Part  E — Human  Investment  Job  Training 

"  ‘STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“  ‘Sec.  161.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  American  business 
invest  in  the  improvement  of  the  Nation’s 
"igiiman  resources  by  hiring,  training,  and 
employing  presently  unemployed  workers 
lacking  needed  job  skills,  and  by  upgrading 
the  job  skills  of  and  providing  new  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  workers  presently  employed. 

"  ‘DEFINITIONS 

“  ‘Sec.  162.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

“‘(a)  The  term  “employer”  means  any 
private  person,  corporation,  firm,  or  business 
concern  which  employs  more  than  ten  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  trade  or  business,  and  any 
public  corporation  or  institution  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  business,  or  providing  health 
or  educational  services. 

“‘(b)  The  term  "employee  training  ex¬ 
penses”'  means — 

“  ‘(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice¬ 
ship  agency  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  Training; 

“‘(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962; 

“‘(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  in  a  cooperative  edu¬ 
cation  program  involving  alternate  and  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  periods  of  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with — 

“‘(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department 
or  division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  is 
certified  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

“‘(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech¬ 
nical  institution  or  other  technical  or  voca¬ 
tional  school,  which  is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  as  defined  in  section  17(a) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-287); 

“‘(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  by  the  employer  to — 

“‘(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department 
or  division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  is 
certified  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

“  ‘(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech¬ 
nical  institution  or  other  technical  or  voca¬ 
tional  school,  which  is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  as  defined  in  section  17(a) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-287) 
for  instruction  of  an  individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
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ployment  by  the  employer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  employer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  to  any  such 
individual  in  reimbursement  for  such  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  such  individual; 

“  ‘(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  by  the  employer  to  any  home  study 
school  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
instruction  of  an  individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  employer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  employer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  to  any  such 
individual  in  reimbursement  for  such 
individual; 

“  ‘(6)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga¬ 
nized  job  training  (including  classroom  in¬ 
struction)  provided  by  him  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  expenses  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  books,  testing  and  training  mate¬ 
rials,  classroom  equipment  and  related  items, 
and  instructors’  fees  and  salaries,  incurred 
in  training  any  individual  in  job  skills  nec¬ 
essary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  employer  or  his  continued  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  employer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills; 

“  ‘(7)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga¬ 
nized  job  training  described  in  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  another  employer,  but  only  to 
the  extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such 
instruction  would,  if  it  were  provided  by  the 
employer,  constitute  employee  training  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  employer  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

“  ‘(8)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga¬ 
nized  job  training  described  in  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  a  business  or  trade  association, 
joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittee,  or  other  similar  nonprofit  associa¬ 
tion,  group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  insti¬ 
tution  for  an  employee  or  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  employer  member  of  such 
association,  committee,  group,  trust  fund, 
foundation,  or  institution  in  job  skills  nec¬ 
essary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em¬ 
ployment  by  such  employer  member  or  his 
continued  employment  with  such  employer 
member  in  a  position  requiring  additional 
job  skills. 

“‘(c)  The  term  “organized  job  training” 
means  job  training  according  to  a  plan  for¬ 
mulated  or  approved  by  the  employer  which 
contains — 

“‘(1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

“‘(2)  the  length  of  the  training  period; 

“  ‘  (3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each,  job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

“  ‘(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

“  ‘(5)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  in  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  individuals  are  to  be 
trained;  and 

“  ‘(6)  the  number  of  horns  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  related  instruction  required. 

“  ‘GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  JOB  TRAINING 

“  ‘Sec.  163.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  grants  to  employers,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  pay  up  to  15  per  centum  of  employee 
training  expenses  of  such  employer. 

“  ‘limitations 

“  ‘Sec.  164.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  part  except  upon  an  application 
submitted  by  an  employer  at  such  times,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 


by  such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  deems  to  be  reasonably  necessary. 

“‘(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  the  employee  training  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  made  is  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  For  purposes  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  preceeding  sentence,  such  expenses 
which  are  paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  not  his 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  his 
employee. 

“‘(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  paid 
or  incurred  in  training  any  individual  in — 

“‘(1)  management,  supervisory,  profes¬ 
sional,  or  human  relation  skills; 

“‘(2)  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958); 

“  ‘(3)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans’  Administrator  to  be  avocational  or 
recreational  in  character  under  the  authority 
of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  III  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  or 

“  ‘(4)  subjects  not  contributing  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  individual’s  employment 
or  prospective  employment  with  employer 
(or  an  employer  member  of  an  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  institu¬ 
tion  as  used  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
162(b) ) . 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

“‘(A)  expenses  described  in  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  162((b)  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  for  courses  and  at  institutions  certi¬ 
fied  by  a  State  apprenticeship  agency  (or 
where  none  exists,  by  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  Training)  as  eligible  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  registered  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  in  an  apprenticeable  occupation  listed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training; 

“‘(B)  expenses  described  in  paragraphs 

(4)  and  (5)  of  section  162(b)  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  for  courses  offered  in  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in 
engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
field  which  require  the  understanding  and 
application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific, 
or  mathematical  principles  or  knowledge  by 
an  institution  which  is  accredited  or  other¬ 
wise  certified  by  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  under  paragraph  401(f) 

(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  88-204);  or 

“  ‘(C)  expenses  described  in  section  162(b) 
for  training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  of  a  State  that  administers  its  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for  individ¬ 
uals  receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

“‘(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  for 
which  the  employer  has  been  reimbursed  by 
any  other  employer,  by  any  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  institution, 
or  by  any  State,  local,  or  Federal  Government 
program,  grant,  contract,  or  agreement. 

“‘(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  any  employee  training  expense  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  employer  for  training  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try. 

“‘(f)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  employee  training  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  with  respect  to  any  one  individual 
under  either  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  162(b),  but  may  not  be  made  for 
expenses  concurrently  paid  or  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  individual  under  both  such 
paragraphs. 


“  ‘coordination  with  federal  income  tax 
LAWS 

“  ‘Sec.  165.  For  purposes  of  applying  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
any  grant  received  by  an  employer  under 
this  part — 

“‘(1)  shall  not  tie  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  such  employer,  and 

“‘(2)  shall  not  be  treated  as  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  expenses  incurred  by  such  employer 
in  his  trade  or  business. 

“  ‘AUTHORIZATIONS 

“  ‘Sec.  166.  For  the  purposes  of  carryig  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  shall  appropriate.’  ” 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  in  title 
I  accordingly. 

On  page  119,  line  16,  strike  out  “Part  E” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Part  F  (as  redes¬ 
ignated  by  this  Act)”. 

On  page  119,  line  17,  strike  out  “161”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “171”. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  represents  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  my  amendment  No.  340,  which 
has  been  printed  and  is  on  the  Senators’ 
desks.  I  will  first  enumerate  the  changes 
made. 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  the  nu¬ 
meral  “10”  and  insert  “15.” 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  “$300,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “in  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  shall  appropriate.” 

Those  are  the  only  two  changes  made 
in  the  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  essence  the  concept 
which  has  been  introduced  by  me  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  and  which  has  be¬ 
come  known  throughout  the  country  as 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 

As  early  as  1963,  in  a  minority  report 
on  full  employment  promotion  hearings 
which  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  held  that  year,  I  had  ad¬ 
vocated  this  concept  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

In  those  views.  Senator  Jordan  and  I 
set  forth  the  idea  of  using  the  tax  credit 
principle  to  encourage  private  business 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  structural  unemployment  then, 
and  now,  plaguing  the  economy.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  had  advocated  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  tax  credit  principle  to  job 
training  efforts  by  private  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  human  investment 
proposal  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
tax  credit  idea  had  been  used  as  an  in¬ 
centive  measure  for  our  economic  well¬ 
being.  In  1961,  President  Kennedy  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  tax  credit  to  apply 
toward  the  cost  of  investment  in  depreci¬ 
able  property.  Congress  responded  by  en¬ 
acting  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  which 
contained  provisions  for  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  toward  the  cost  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  and  machinery. 

The  concept  of  investment  credit  was 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  investment 
by  American  businessmen  beyond  what 
they  might  otherwise  have  planned.  A 
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further  expansion  of  our  economy  was 
the  result. 

So,  also,  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Human  Investment  Act  have  stimulated 
the  hiring  and  training  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  our  Nation.  The  tax  credit  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  training  of  the  unskilled 
would  have  been,  and  I  still  think,  will 
eventually  be,  the  road  we  will  take 
properly  to  train  those  who  lack  it  for 
the  skills  required  in  American  business 
today.  — 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  passed  the 
investment  credit  legislation  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  59  to  24  on  September 
6, 1962. 

We  know  what  advantages  .  were 
brought  about  for  our  economy  by  the 
investment  credit.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  an  approach  to  training  will  be 
equally  effective  in  helping  solve  others 
of  our  economic  problems. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress 
and  business  can  work  so  successfully  to¬ 
gether  as  they  have  with  investment 
credit,  think  what  we  can  do  also  with  a 
similar  investment  in  human  values 
through  training  of  the  unskilled. 

We  should  not  do  for  business  and 
machines  what  we  will  not  do  for  men, 
for  their  training,  for  their  economic 
advancement,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families. 

Initially,  therefore,  this  amendment 
was  drafted  as  separate  legislation  and 
was  intended  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  em¬ 
ployers  for  the  amounts  expended  in 
keeping  with  the  established  goals  of  the 
poverty  program;  namely,  to  help  train 
those  enrolled  to  fill  those  jobs  which  are 
vacant  in  the  American  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  convinced 
since  the  poverty  program  was  initiated, 
and  this  year  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  administration  is  beginning  to  agree 
with  those  of  us  who  have  championed 
the  idea,  that  for  the  poverty  program  to 
function  and  meet  with  success,  we  must 
have  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
intimately  involved. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  the  American  workingman  so 
that  he  might  take  his  appropriate  place 
in  our  evermore  technologically  complex 
society. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
promotes  the  advancement  of  American 
industry  and  it  permits  those  jobs  to  be 
done  which  our  society  finds  necessary 
and  desirable. 

In  1965,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  listed 
several  problems  confronting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  business  world  which  result  from 
the  lack  of  skills  in  the  unemployed  to 
fill  today’s  jobs.  There  is  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  these  same  problems  are  with 
us  today.  That  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October 
21,  1965,  was  entitled  “Corporate  Man¬ 
hunt;  Manpower  Pinch  Spurs  Pirating, 
Increases  Costs,  Hurts  Efficiency.” 
Among  other  things,  the  article  points 
out  a  number  of  deleterious  effects  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  among  them: 

First,  scrap  and  waste  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  have  risen  because  less  skilled  work¬ 
ers  are  performing  high-skill  jobs; 

Second,  the  costs  of  recruiting  skilled 
workers  is  rising  rapidly; 


Third,  supervisors  are  being  put  on 
production  lines,  resulting  in  less  efficient 
management; 

Fourth,  some  producers  are  losing 
business  because  of  the  inability  to  meet 
product  delivery  schedules; 

Fifth,  pirating  of  skilled  workers  is 
ruthlessly  practiced  in  several  areas  of 
the  economy;  and 

Sixth,  more  companies  are  actually  re¬ 
cruiting  in  Europe  to  meet  their  skilled 
labor  needs. 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  told  the 
Mayor’s  Conference  on  Employment  in 
Chicago  on  November  3,  1965: 

It  appears  unlikely  that  unemployment 
among  those  groups  in  which  it  is  most  seri¬ 
ous  .  .  .  especially  younger  workers  and 
minority  groups — will  be  substantially  re¬ 
duced  below  present  levels  by  any  foresee¬ 
able  economic  expansion.  The  necessary  im¬ 
provement  will  have  to  come  from  measures 
aimed  directly  at  these  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment,  particularly  at  the  increased 
preparation  and  training  of  those  who  have 
been  left  out  of  the  general  educational  and 
employment  opportunity  patterns. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  those  of  us 
who  deeply  want  something  constructive 
to  emerge  from  the  poverty  program 
might  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
it,  I  offer  the  present  amendment.  I  have 
had  it  rewritten  so  that  it  no  longer  pro¬ 
vides  a  tax  credit  but  within  reasonable 
limits  it  provides  for  payments  to  indus¬ 
tries  and  businesses  for  training  and  re¬ 
training  of  the  disadvantaged  poor. 

ESSENTIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  INVEST¬ 
MENT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  not  really  complex.  It 
provides  $200  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis¬ 
cal  1969. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  provides 
for  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
businesses  and  industries  of  up  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  costs  of  conducting  a  training 
program  either  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
present  employees  for  advancement  or 
to  train  persons  for  employment  who  are 
presently  unemployed. 

These  grants  may  be  made  to  employ¬ 
ers  of  10  or  more  persons  and  they  may 
be  made  for  wages  and  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  upon  the  conduct  of 
such  training  programs. 

The  program  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
the  extent  to  which  authorized  sums  are 
appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  the  grants  may  be  used 
to  defray  such  expenses  for  training  as 
would  otherwise  be  deductible  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  expense,  and  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
cludible  in  gross  income  nor  would  they 
be  considered  as  reimbursement  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  grants 
would  be  approved  only  for  submana- 
gerial  jobs,  and  only  for  jobs  which,  in 
the  scientific  community  would  be 
classed  as  subprofessional  or  assistant- 
ships. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  a  grant 
to  be  made  where  the  trainee  would  also 
be  receiving  assistance  under  work-study 
or  vocational  training  programs. 

The  amounts  for  which  payments 
would  be  made  are  those  which  would 


be  directed  toward  upgrading  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  employment  capability  for 
equipping  him  to  fill  a  prospective  job 
within  the  organization  providing  the 
training. 

Mr.  President,  much  is  beginning  to  be 
said  by  the  administration  and  by  ardent 
supporters  in  the  Congress  of  the  poverty 
program,  about  the  necessity  of  involving 
the  private  sectors  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  amendment,  I  submit,  is  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  continues  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  private  participation  in 
the  manpower  program.  Of  course,  some 
businesses  are  very  much  in  the  field,  as 
it  were,  and  have  proven  successful  with 
training  programs.  But,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  this 
human  investment  approach  is  necessary 
to  obtain  maximum  private  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  is  already  making  ges¬ 
tures  in  this  area  of  increased  private 
participation.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1545  before 
our  subcommittee  in  July  of  this  year, 
pointed  out  that  his  Department  was  ex¬ 
ploring  private  employer  participation  in 
training  and  job  development. 

Further  that  the  Manpower  Admin¬ 
istration  has  already  contracted  with  a 
few  private  employers  for  training  and 
job  placement  programs. 

This  certainly  points  out  that  there  is 
indeed  a  great  potential  for  participation 
by  the  private  employers  of  this  Nation. 
Such  indications  point  more  clearly  to 
the  necessity  of  a  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  private  and  public  sec¬ 
tors  of  our  economy  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  possible  goals  through  the  means  of 
job  training  and  placement. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
human  investment  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  make  very  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  training  problems.  It  can¬ 
not  continue  much  longer  to  be  ignored  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 

This  amendment  does  not  permit  the 
luxury  of  makework  programs.  It  does 
not  put  the  untrained  to  work  on  jobs 
which  are  designed  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  the  moment.  Rather,  it  assures  that 
the  untrained  shall  be  trained  or  re- 
Itrained  to  meet  today’s  opportunities 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  both  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  nation  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  which 
this  amendment  carries,  amounts  to  $200 
million  for  1968.  This  Mr.  President,  is 
less  than  half  the  amounts  authorized 
for  title  II  of  this  bill  as  it  was  reported 
from  our  committee.  I  submit,  however, 
that  this  approach  is  significantly  more 
appropriate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  the  necessity  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  something  about  the  sad 
situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  inform  me  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  $200  million  in  addition  to  the 
entire  appropriation  suggested  in  the  bill, 
or  $200  million  being  otherwise  used  at 
the  moment  which  might  be  allocated 
to  this  worthy  cause? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  This  would  be  in  addi¬ 
tion.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  if 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  a  similar 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  numer¬ 
ous  articles  in  trade  journals  throughout 
the  country  have  commented  on  the  idea, 
most  of  them  complimentary.  Quite 
frankly,  I  have  complete  faith  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  the  Human  Investment 
Idea  can  make  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

It  is  at  least  sufficiently  meritorious  to 
be  permitted  consideration  with  compet¬ 
ing  proposals  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  expensive  welfare  through  make- 
work  programs. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
presently  training  programs  now  being 
conducted  by  industry  and  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  The  literature  has  ex¬ 
tolled  the  virtues  of  these  programs,  and 
I  commend  their  authors  and  the  com¬ 
panies  which  have  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  in  this  field. 

This  amendment,  however,  seeks  to 
provide  an  added  incentive  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  community  to  make  that 
extra  effort  to  expand  their  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  extend  to  even  wider  groups 
of  the  unemployed  those  opportunities 
for  new  skills  which  they  so  earnestly  de¬ 
sire. 

This  amendment  provides  a  certain 
way  in  which  the  Government  an(Tpri- 
vate  enterprise  can  join  forces  to  produce 
training  programs  which  will  have  mean¬ 
ing  in  our  day,  and  which  will  prove  of 
value  to  our  time. 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  each  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  an  opportunity  to  endorse  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  I  am  convinced  will  prove 
to  be  of  much  greater  significance  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  war 
on  poverty  than  will  any  amount  which 
can  be  appropriated  simply  to  put  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  in  some  kind  of  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
I  am  firmly  convinced  in  the  worth  of 
this  program  in  what  has  become  our  na¬ 
tional  effort  to  see  that  the  jobs  which 
our  technically  advanced  society  makes 
available  are  filled  with  persons  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  skills  which 
they  require. 

The  advantages  of  this  human  invest¬ 
ment  approach  to  training  are  many  and 
varied.  But  what  is  more  important  it 
trains  two  kinds  of  people.  First  it  will 
train  those  persons  who  have  no  skills 
which  are  usable  in  today’s  labor  market. 

Second,  and  what  is  equally  important, 
it  will  retain  those  who  are  currently 
working  but  who  must  acquire  new 
skills  in  order  to  cope  with  the  different 
tasks  which  automation  and  advancing 
technology  have  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  retraining  as 
well  as  training.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  human  investment  approach  to 
training  because  it  recognizes  this  fact 
and  permits  retraining  of  the  American 
workingman  as  well  as  training  of  the 
American  man  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  be  working  at  the  present 
time. 


I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  some 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  First,  a  quote  from  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  who 
said,  in  an  address  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
in  March  of  1966: 

Shortages  of  skilled  labor  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  of  growing  concern  in  a  number  of 
geographical  areas  and  industries. 

He  went  on  to  make  a  plea  for  a  new 
devotion  to  job  training: 

We  can  progress  no  faster  than  labor  is 
trained  to  operate  our  increasingly  complex 
machines.  Nowhere  is  cooperation  among 
government,  business,  and  labor  more  ur¬ 
gently  needed. 

Commenting  on  President  Johnson’s 
message  to  Congress  on  manpower,  the 
AFL-CIO  News  stated : 

Johnson  paid  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  job  training  and  retraining  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  on-the-job  training 
as  a  proved  technique  for  making  useful  and 
productive  citizens  from  those  previously 
considered  beyond  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  comment  at 
great  length  on  the  views  expressed  by 
those  -experienced  in  this  field  but,  for 
the  time  being,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor,  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  the  Senator’s  amendment 
and  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  ques¬ 
tions. 

On  page  2,  at  the  top,  under  the 
statement  of  purpose,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  give  a  subsidy  or  a  grant  to 
private  employers  for  profit  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  hire,  train,  and  em¬ 
ploy  presently  unemployed  workers  who 
lack  needed  job  skills  and  that  this,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  would  apply  whether  the  un¬ 
employed  workers  were  members  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  that  the 
details  of  any  grant  or  contract  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  employer  who 
sought  to  engage  in  some  training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  employer  to  determine  the 
type  and  nature  of  the  training.  Thus, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  a  very  real 
voice  in  the  type  of  training. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  those  eligible  to  be  employed  by 
the  employer  who  would  receive  the  15- 
percent  subsidy  or  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  training  expenses  from  the  wages 
paid  to  a  worker,  need  not  be  members  of 
the  poor.  This  is  perhaps  a  ridiculous 
example,  but  might  it  not  include  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  temporarily  out  of  work? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  would  not  occur.  We  all 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  know  he  would  make  sure 
that  this  program  will  be  a  highly  con¬ 
structive  one,  which  would  enable  peo¬ 
ple  who  lack  skills  to  gain  them.  Some 
of  them  could  be  employed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pay  scale  and  could  then  be 
trained  and  be  upgraded  within  the  in¬ 
dustry,  so  that  there  would  be  more  room 
at  the  bottom  level  for  other  people 
coming  in  to  receive  the  additional  train¬ 


ing.  We  should  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  know  that 
any  contracts  or  grants  which  he  ap¬ 
proves  will  be  made  on  a  thoroughly 
reliable  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree,  however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
draftsmanship,  the  amendment  is  wide 
open  to  permit  any  unemployed  person, 
regardless  of  his  economic  status,  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  thus  permit  the  employer  to 
be  subsidized? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  read  it  that 
way.  Certainly,  that  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  amendment.  In  order  to  make 
legislative  history,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  that  is  not  the  objective  or  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  language  in  the  proposed 
amendment  is  much  more  definite  than 
will  be  found  generally  in  the  so-called 
work-training  programs  in  the  poverty 
law  as  it  exists  today.  Many  of  them  can 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  they  are 
often  highly  nebulous  in  their  language. 
This  amendment,  I  think,  is  quite  spe¬ 
cific  in  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  disagree  on  that, 
because  I  would  take  the  position  in  de¬ 
bate  that  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit  an  employer  to  receive  15  percent  of 
the  wages  he  paid  to  an  individual  who 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  whether  that  individual  was  a 
member  of  the  poor  or  not.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  categorically  disagree  with  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
ask  that  question  again,  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  take  the  position 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  presently  drawn,  would  per¬ 
mit  an  employer  to  be  recompensed  for 
up  to  15  percent  of  the  wages  he  paid 
and  the  expenses  incurred  by  an  unem¬ 
ployed  individual,  whether  that  unem¬ 
ployed  individual  was  a  member  of  the 
poor  or  not — in  fact,  independent  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  to  come  under  coverage 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intent  of  my  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  means  that.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
training  which  the  amendment  contem¬ 
plates  certainly  comes  completely  within 
the  purview  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  worried  about 
is  whether  or  not  this  language  specifi¬ 
cally  keeps  this  in  the  field  of  the  entire 
attack  on  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  spe¬ 
cific  language.  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  not  object 
since  he  agrees  that  this  is  the  objective. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  would  be 
true,  but  let  me  point  out  the  criteria 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  using 
for  the  employment-training  program. 
I  will  read  those  criteria: 
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1.  Educationally  deficient — An  unemployed 
or  underemployed  person  who  lacks  the  fun¬ 
damental  literacy  and  social  skills  to  enable - 
him  to  benefit  from  occupational  training, 
but  who  has  the  potential  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  capabilities  to  become  employable  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

2.  Handicapped — A  person  with  a  physical, 
rental  or  emotional  disability  who  is  un¬ 
employed  or  underemployed,  but  who  has  the 
potential  capacity  to  become  employable  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

3.  Long-term  unemployed — A  person  who 
has  been  involuntarily  out  of  work  for  15  or 
more  weeks,  and  in  need  of  occupational 
training,  basic  education,  and/or  other  serv¬ 
ices  in  order  to  become  employable  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis. 

4.  Minority — A  member  of  a  racial,  reli¬ 
gious,  or  ethnic  group  who  is  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  and  who  because  of  this 
background  has  not  had  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  for  and  obtain  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  has  not 
been  able  to  advance  beyond  entry  status  in 
an  occupation.  Examples  of  minority  group 
members  who  may  have  experienced  employ¬ 
ment  discrimination  are  Negroes,  Spanish 
Americans,  Mexican  Americans,  persons  with 
foreign  language  backgrounds,  religious  sect 
members,  and  American  Indians. 

5.  Older  worker — A  person  45  years  of  age 

or  over,  who  is  unemployed  or  underem¬ 
ployed,  unskilled,  or  whose  skills  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  and  who  needs  occupational 
training  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  full-time  basis.  s 

6.  Poverty  level - — Annual  net  family  in¬ 
come  level  criteria  established  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for — ■ 


Nonfarm: 

1  person _ $1,  500 

2  persons _  2,  000 

2-7  persons _ ; _ 1 2,  000 

Over  7  persons _  5,  000 

Farm: 

1  person _ _ _  1,  090 

2  persons _  1,  400 

3  persons _ _  1,  750 

4  persons _  2,  000 

5  persons _  2,  400 

6  persons _ _ _  2,  800 

7  persons _  3, 150 

Over  7  persons _  3,  500 


1  Plus  $500  each. 

Important  segments  of  the  "poverty-level” 
group  who  may  not  be  in  the  other  "Dis¬ 
advantaged”  categories  are  women  head  of 
families,  welfare  recipients,  workers  living  in 
rural  or  isolated  geographic  areas,  and  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers. 

7.  Prison  releases — A  person  released  from 
prison  or  eligible  for  work  or  training  under 
a  released  or  program,  who  needs  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  occupational  training  and/or  other 
services  in  order  to  become  employable  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

8.  Disadvantaged  youth — A  person  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  who  is  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work,  who  comes  from  a 
severely  impoverished  environment,  and  who 
needs  occupational  training,  basic  education, 
and/or  other  services  in  order  to  become  em¬ 
ployable  on  a  full-time  basis. 

9.  Selective  Service  or  Volunteer  rejectee — 
A  male  who  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
iAFQT),  who  is  unemployed  or  underem¬ 
ployed  and  needs  occupational  training, 
basic  education,  and/or  other  services  in 
order  to  become  employable  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

Those  are  the  criteria  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  presently  following,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  he  might  extend  or  change  them 
to  some  degree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  was  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  reading  from? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  News,  for  release  10:30  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  June  27, 1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which,  of  course,  is  not 
a  part  of  this  amendment. 

UNAMINOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  the  pending  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  1  hour  beginning  now,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  hour  that  there  be  a  live 
quorum;  that  following  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  quorum,  there  be  20  minutes 
for  additional  debate,”  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  in  both  instances  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ;  after  which  the 
vote  be  taken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  two-page 
statement  on  another  matter  that  I 
simply  must  make,  in  fairness  to  my  own 
record  and  in  fairness  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  reply  to  some  com¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
today.  Therefore,  I  could  not  enter  into 
that  agreement  unless  it  could  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  would  have  not  more  than 
J  minutes  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be 
/recognized  now,  for  not  to  exceed  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  has  completed  his  speech,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes, 
after  which  time  the  time  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prsuty]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ;  that  following  that  1  hour  there 
be  a  live  quorum,  following  which  there 
be  20  additional  minutes  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  after  which  there  be  a  vote 
taken  immediately. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject — I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  inclusion  of 
“and  all  amendments  thereto”  does  open 
the  door  to  all  kinds  of  parliamentary 
procedures,  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
protect  ourselves  from  either  side  com¬ 
ing  in  with  amendments  that  could  be 
quite  irrelevant  and  change  the  tone  of 
the  whole  debate.  If  the  Senator  would 
leave  out  the  words  “and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,”  I  would  be  happy  to 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  pur¬ 
pose  in  including  the  words  “and  all 


amendments  thereto”  was  to  preclude 
other  amendments  coming  in  and 
throwing  the  time  frame  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  some  misguided 
Senator  came  in  and  moved  to  recommit 
the  entire  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  or  to  offer  any  other  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I  am 
afraid  would  throw  us  off?  I  myself  have 
no  amendment  to  propose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator’s  proposal  except  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  he  provide  10  minutes  a  side 
in  debate  on  amendments  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  suggest  that  that  be  included  in 
the  unanimo'us-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  there  be  10 
minutes  on  a  side  for  any  amendments 
to  the  amendment,  moved  by  any  Sena¬ 
tor  other  than  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  repeat  my  unanimous-consent 
request  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  get 
settled  now.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
floor  as  soon  as  this  amendment  is  dis¬ 
posed  of — which  I  assume  will  be  tomor¬ 
row — for  my  principal  address,  which  I 
have  not  yet  made,  though  I  am  the 
ranking  member  of  this  committee. 

Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  seek 
unanimous  consent,  or  I  will  seek  it,  that 
I  may  have  40  minutes,  when  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  disposed  of,  or  when¬ 
ever  we  get  back  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  put  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  I  suggest  that  the 
Chair  restate  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Chair  is  a  little  bit  confused. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Chair  permit  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  restate  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
7  minutes,  following  which  the  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark];  following  which 
there  be  a  live  quorum;  following  which 
there  be  20  minutes  for  continued  de¬ 
bate  on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
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from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ; 
and  that  the  time  on  all  amendments 
thereto,  if  there  be  such,  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  opponent  of  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  that  following  such  debate 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  with  the 
understanding  that  amendments  to  the 
amendment  must  be  germane.  I  say  that 
to  the  Senator  because  we  are  not  going 
to  open  this  to  a  10-minute  debate  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  or  some  other  great 
big  thing. 

But  if  the  amendment  is  germane - 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amendments  are 
germane  to  the  amendment,  then  it  is  10 
minutes  on  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  to  limit 
the  time  on  motions  as  well  as  on  amend¬ 
ments?  A  motion  to  recommit  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  proposal  that 
all  amendments  must  be  germane  to  this 
amendment  would  rule  out  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  case,  the  unan¬ 
imous  consent  is  not  to  apply  to  motions 
to  recommit.  If  it  does,  I  will  object  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  exclude  motions  to  re¬ 
commit  from  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  when  the  unfinished  business 
is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  340 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  a  further  modification  of  the 
pending  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
std/tsd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod¬ 
ification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word  “unem¬ 
ployed”  insert  the  words  “low  income”. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  “for”,  the 
same  modification. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  that  seeks  to  shift  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  President  the  blame  for  what 
has  been  done  in  South  Vietnam  under 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 


A  presidential  candidate  attributed  his 
earlier  support  for  the  war  to  “brain¬ 
washing.”  Today  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  implied  that  the 
President  was  going  beyond  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  in  conducting  the  war.  I 
respectfully  reply  to  him  by  saying  that, 
in  my  judgment,  much  of  what  he  said 
was  a  labored,  after-the-fact  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  language  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 

In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  any¬ 
thing  obscure  or  misleading  about  the 
language  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
or  what  it  authorized.  It  authorized  the 
President  to  do  whatever  he  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  aggression. 

That  language  reminded  me  at  the 
time  of  nothing  more  than  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  explanation  to  his  friend  of 
why  he  voted  against  a  resolution  giving 
similar  powers  to  President  Polk  to  use 
against  Mexico.  “See  if  you  can  find  any 
limits  to  it,”  he  said. 

That  is  true,  too,  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  It  is  unlimited.  The  language 
in  it  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  August 
of  1964,  when  it  was  considered  and  de¬ 
bated  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other  body. 

For  at  least  2  days,  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  and  I  asked  Senators,  in  effect, 
if  they  could  see  any  limits  to  the  Ton¬ 
kin  Gulf  resolution.  We  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  “prevent”  aggression; 
we  asked  what  was  mean  by  the  word 
“aggression”  itself;  we  asked  what  coun¬ 
try  or  countries  were  meant  whose  ag¬ 
gression  we  would  prevent;  we  asked 
where  and  in  what  period  of  time  the 
authority  it  tried  to  vest  in  the  President 
could  be  exercised. 

We  got  few  answers.  Senators  did  not 
like  to  talk  about  things  like  that.  They 
did  not  seem  to  want  to  think  about  them 
or  consider  them. 

The  debate  was  even  more  perfunc¬ 
tory  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  no  limits  to  the  language  of  the  res¬ 
olution  wene  mentioned  over  there, 
either. 

I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  what  reasonable  justification  there 
is  now  for  anyone  to  say  he  was  “brain¬ 
washed”  about  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
as  one  supposed  candidate  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Presidency  has  been  say¬ 
ing,  or  for  anyone  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  question  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  sincerity  or  motivation  in  regard 
to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  He  has 
acted  in  the  open,  foursquare.  He  has 
told  us  exactly  what  the  resolution 
meant  from  the  very  beginning;  and  he 
has  told  us  on  other  occasions  that  as 
long  as  it  is  on  the  books,  he  intends  to 
follow  the  decision  of  Congress  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  resolution  sought  to  give  congres¬ 
sional  sanction  in  advance  to  just  about 
anything  the  President  did  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  anywhere  else,  for  congressional 
support  of  his  measures  to  “prevent  fur¬ 
ther  aggression”  does  not  even  say  “pre¬ 
vent  it  in  Asia.”  It  does  not  say  the  ag¬ 
gression  must  be  against  the  United 
States  nor  against  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright] — who  was  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  today,  and 
as  to  whom  I  believe  that  the  Senator 


from  New  Jersey  is  mistaken  as  to  what 
he,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  sought 
to  represent  to  the  Senate — has  stated 
since  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  that  res¬ 
olution  in  the  Senate.  He  has  not  tried 
to  shift  blame  to  others.  But  among  all 
the  other  critics  who  deplore  what  has 
been  done  under  it,  I  have  raxt  heard 
anyone  else  state  that  they  themselves 
erred,  or  were  wrong,  or  failed  to  give 
the  resolution  the  attention  it  deserved. 

No;  the  effort  is  made  every  day  to 
blame  the  President  and  the  executive 
bi-anch  for  what  has  been  done  under 
the  resolution.  My  answer  to  them  is: 
Every  Senator  who  voted  for  that 
resolution  is  just  as  responsible  for  what 
has  been  done  under  it  as  is  the  President 
to  whom  the  Congress  tried  to  give  its 
own  constitutioixal  powers. 

Unless  and  until  Senators  vote  to 
rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  or 
pass  a  new  one  superseding  it,  or  refuse 
to  vote  the  supplies  to  carry  out  Presi¬ 
dential  policies  under  it,  they,  too,  ai’e 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  manner  of  its  execution. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  tried 
to  save  Congress  from  the  situation  in 
which  so  many  Members  now  find  them¬ 
selves,  of  fearing  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
flict  and  whei-e  it  may  lead.  They  tried 
to  save  us  from  that  predicament  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  us,  not  to  the  President,  the 
authority  to  wage  war.  They  tided  again 
to  save  us  by  giving  us  the  exclusive 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and 
to  appropriate  money. 

When  Congress  has  tried  to  evade 
those  l-esponsibilities,  it  has  regretted  it. 
But  I  would  hope  we  could  have  an  end 
to  trying  to  blame  the  President  for  our 
evasion  of  duty,  and  an  end  to  charges 
like  “brainwashing”  to  excuse  a  failure 
to  exercise  an  independent  judgment. 

As  one  who  has  criticized  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  and  who  seriously  dis- 
agreed  with  the  President  for  offering  the 
l-esolution,  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  sincer¬ 
ity,  the  dedication,  and  the  motivation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
offei'ing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

If  we  do  not  like  it  we  should  change 
it.  The  President  has  made  clear  that  as 
long  as  it  remains  on  the  books,  he  in¬ 
tends  to.  follow  it.  And  the  checking 
power  rests  in  the  Senate. 

We  can  change,  rescind,  or  modify  the 
resolution  any  time  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  ready  to  substitute  their 
votes  for  their  accusations. 


SUCCESSFUL  OUTCOME  OF  THE 
MEETING  OF  FOREIGN  MINIS¬ 
TERS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  one 
of  the  delegates,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  to  the 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States,  held  in 
Washington  last  week.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  I  were 
delegates  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Mailliard  and  Mr.  Selden  were  delegates 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

I  extend  my  high  compliments  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  to  the 
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American  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  Mr.  Linowitz, 
for  the  diplomatic  statesmanship  they 
performed  at  a  historic  conference. 

I  am  extremely  heartened  at  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  OAS  which,  as  Senators 
know,  ended  Sunday  in  a  virtually 
unanimous  condemnation  of  Castro- 
inspired  subversion  in  the  Americas.  The 
meeting  thus  successfully  achieved  the 
prime  objectives  that  were  its  aim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
2  minutes  be  equally  divided  and  taken 
out  of  the  time  allowed  each  side  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  true 
nature  of  the  Castro  challenge  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Bolivia,  and  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  was  revealed  for  what  it 
is:  an  illegal  and  desperate  effort  to  un¬ 
dermine  free  institutions  and  to  foment 
hatred  and  terrorism. 

And  this,  in  turn,  underscored  the 
most  basic  fact  of  all — that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  answer  to  the  Castro  threat  is  to 
be  found  in  a  common  course  of  action 
among  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  I  sat  with  our  delegation  in  the  Pan 
American  Union — our  “Casa  de  las 
Americas” — I  therefore  felt  a  sense  of 
deep  pride  and  satisfaction  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  answer  given  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  was  a  deeply  responsible  one 
but  because  it  demonstrated  the  unequi¬ 
vocal  unity  that  exists  among  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  free  American  repub¬ 
lics. 

This  answer — a  responsible  answer — 
reflected,  I  believe,  both  a  new  spirit  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  and  a  rededica¬ 
tion  to  basic  American  principle. 

It  represents,  too,  a  strengthening  of 
traditional  bonds  of  mutual  assistance, 
and  it  underlined  our  determination  to 
safeguard  hard  won  progress  toward 
universal  democracy  and  major  social 
and  economic  development. 

For  let  us  not  be  deluded.  Our  main 
goal  remains — as  Secretary  Rusk  em¬ 
phasized — the  realization  of  peaceful 
revolution  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  * 

For  we  must  make  no  mistake.  We 
face,  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  empha¬ 
sized,  a  serious  problem  that  must  be 
met  immediately.  But  we  also  face  a  long- 
range  problem  that  must  be  solved  in  a 
common  effort  to  strengthen  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  economically  and  socially.  Com¬ 
munism  in  this  hemisphere  and  else¬ 
where  feeds  on  poverty,  despair,  and  so¬ 
cial  inequality. 

What  gratifies  me  in  particular,  as  I 
say,  was  that  underlying  the  action  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  was  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  long  run  Latin  America’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  illnesses  must  be  cured 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When  we 
do,  we  will  rid  the  hemisphere  of  those 


very  conditions  that  now  offer  fertile 
ground  for  ideologies  foreign  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions,  institutions,  and  character  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Americas. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  7  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
duplicates  a  number  of  other  provisions 
in  the  committee  bill  which  are  designed 
to  provide  incentives  for  private  em¬ 
ployers. 

First, _  section  123(a)  (8)  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  authorizes  an  incentive  for  the 
hiring  by  private  employers  of  low  in¬ 
come  and  unemployed  persons  and  au¬ 
thorizes  such  payments  as:  first,  reim¬ 
bursements  for  expenses  and  commuter 
transportation;  second,  reimbursement 
for  the  hire  of  an  employee  not  fully  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  and  third,  payment  of  employer 
costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  low- 
income  areas. 

This  particular  provision  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  in  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  majority  members. 

Second,  the  amendment  also  dupli¬ 
cates  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  on  its  various  job  training 
programs.  Third,  the  amendment  dupli¬ 
cates  provisions  of  the  Kennedy-Javits 
special  impact  program  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  economic  and  com¬ 
munity  development  in  ghetto  areas  em¬ 
ploying  low-income  persons  on  such 
projects. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  now 
remodified  his  amendment  so  that,  as  I 
was  able  to  listen  to  his  proposed  modifi¬ 
cation — which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in 
print — it  would  apply  only  to  individuals 
who  would  fall  into  the  category  of  poor¬ 
er  people.  It  did  not  originally  have  that 
limitation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  been 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  more  careful 
look  at  the  language  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  whether  section 
164(b)  does  not  in  effect  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  and  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  violation  of  the  Senate  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  referring  to  a  section  within  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  Section 
164(b),  line  9,  on  page  7  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
point  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  that 
this  would  involve  raising  revenue  and, 
as  such,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  it  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which,  as  I  understand  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  cannot  be  brought  up  by  way  of 
amendment  unless  there  is  before  the 
Senate  an  appropriate  fiscal  measure  to 
amend  the  Revenue  Code,  brought  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  question  occurred  to  me.  I 
discussed  it  with  the  draftsman,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  in  no  way 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  insofar  as  tax 
legislation  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  language  of  section 
164(b)  lines  9  through  18  on  page  7,  and 
the  language  on  lines  5  through  14  on 
page  10  of  the  pending  amendment  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  point 
which  must  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  raise  the  constitu¬ 
tional  point. 

It  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
based  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Chair  amplify 
what  it  means  by  constitutional  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Constitution,  revenue -raising  meas¬ 
ures  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chair  has  always  submitted  such  a 
constitutional  point  to  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  itself,  rather  than  the  Chair 
ruling,  as  the  Chair  frequently  can  and 
does,  on  a  strict  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  make  the  argument  that  whether 
or  not  this  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  constitutional  matter,  it  is 
fairly  clear  to  me  that  the  proposal 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
without  any  authority  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  shall  not  press  that  argument 
at  the  moment. 

I  now  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  Senate  the  opposition  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  as  I  received  it  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  printed  on  September  25, 
so  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
had  no  adequate  opportunity  to  inspect 
it  or  study  it  in  depth — nor,  indeed,  has 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  this  to  say, 
and  I  quote  from  a  memorandum  they 
furnished  me  only  a  few  moments  ago: 

The  incentives  offered  by  this  measure 
would  fail  to  stimulate  additional  or  new 
manpower  development  and  training  efforts 
in  the  private  sector.  It  would  represent  a 
windfall,  particularly  in  regard  to  existing 
apprenticeship  programs  and  MDTA-OJT 
training  programs. 

As  the  Department  reads  the  bill,  it 
would  offer  the  employer  15  percent  of 
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training  expenses  under  registered  ap¬ 
prenticeship  programs,  an  item  for  which 
he  is  not  now  reimbursed,  plus  15  per¬ 
cent  of  wages. 

I  interpolate  “15  percent”  instead  of 
“10  percent,”  which  is  actually  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  memorandum,  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
increased,  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
the  10-percent  figure  to  15  percent  in  his 
memorandum : 

Secondly,  it  would  add  a  15%  wage  cost 
to  the  training  expenses  under  MDTA-OJT 
for  which  the  employer  is  presently  reim¬ 
bursed. 

The  statement  of  purpose  in  Section  161  is 
the  only  reference  in  the  bill  to  the  group 
at  which  its  measures  are  aimed.  This  fails 
to  zero  in  on  the  hard  core  disadvantaged. 

Even  after  the  amendment  by  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  recently 
modified  his  amendment — 

If  we  are  to  move  to  a  wage  subsidy  con¬ 
cept,  even  with  the  restrictions  and  regula¬ 
tory  approach  in  this  measure,  we  must  be 
more  explicit  about  the  groups  who  will  be 
included  and  there  is  no  definition  of  em¬ 
ployee  or  prospective  employee  contained  in 
the  bill.  As  a  result,  an  employer  could  re¬ 
ceive  a  15%  grant  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
wages  and  training  costs  involved  in  hiring 
an  individual  he  was  about  to  hire  at  the 
moment  the  bill  was  passed,  (so  long  as 
the  individual  was  unemployed  at  that 
time)  — 

And  comes  within  the  other  restric¬ 
tions  as  Senator  Prouty  has  modified  his 
amendment.  And  this  would  be  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  unemployment  or 
other  characteristics  of  the  individual 
concerned.  He  might  have  lost  his  job 
last  week  and  be  on  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  yet  he  would  be  eligible 
under  the  proposed  amendment : 

If  we  are  to  move  the  hard  core  into  erry. 
ployment  with  the  aid  of  this  type  of  ap¬ 
proach,  we  must  write  definite  restrictions 
into  the  bill  specifying  who  will  be  eligible 
and  on  what  terms. 

A  hasty  estimate  of  the  impact  of  this 
bill  reveals  that  the  entire  appropriation  for 
the  first  year  would  be  expended  for  reim¬ 
bursement  and  grants  to  employers  for 
wages  and  training  expenses  associated  with 
the  employment  and  training  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  total  of  registered  apprentices  and 
MDTA-OJT  enrollees.  This  is  based  upon 
200,000  registered  apprentices  and  an  average 
of  $125  a  week  and  110,000  MDTA-OJT  en¬ 
rollees  at  an  average  of  $80  a  week,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  wage  cost. 

There  would  be  no  increased  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  training  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
amendment  raises  havoc  with  the  entire 
concept  of  the  committee  bill.  It  cuts 
across  title  I  and  title  n,  and  it  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  new  program  for  some  which 
are  already  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  this 
question:  Where  does  the  Senator  pro¬ 
pose  to  get  the  $200  million?  Is  this  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  brought  in  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  might  say  that  if  the 
amendment  should  remain  without  a  fur¬ 
ther  amendment,  it  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  authorization.  But  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  amendment  may  be 
further  modified  to  take  care  of  that 
problem. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like 
to  refer  the  Senator  to  testimony  given 


by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  believe,  page 
3231,  “Examination  of  the  War  on 
Poverty”  hearings  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  in  which 
he  stated : 

The  most  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  program  (and  possibly  of  the 
poverty  program  as  well)  involves  the 
potential  for  increased  private  participa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

At  the  President’s  instruction,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  I  are  undertaking  a 
survey  of  employer  training  programs  to 
determine  how  public  programs  can  be  most 
effectively  coordinated  with  them. 

There  is  much  more  which  I  will  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  Sen¬ 
ator  Clark,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  amendment  puts  its 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects 
of  the  war  on  poverty — that  is,  the  effort 
to  bring  the  private  enterprise  system  ef¬ 
fectively  into  manpower  training  and 
job-giving  activity. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  stood  alone,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  embrace  it.  The  difficulty 
is  that  is  does  not  stand  alone,  as  he  has 
so  properly  pointed  out. 

■  I  value  the  work  which  was  done  by 
Senator  Prouty,  including  the  work  on 
this  amendment,  and  his  sponsorship, 
with  so  many  others  of  us,  of  the  so- 
called  Human  Investment  Act.  That  act 
certainly  should  be  passed,  and,  as  he 
properly  said,  the  proposed  amendment 
is  a  variant  of  that  concept.  So  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter — in  a  sense,  in  the 
family,  because  Senator  Prouty  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  deals  with  this  question, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  that  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee — we  are  talking  about 
what  is  the  best  way  to  approach  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem. 

First,  let  me  identify  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  a  very  real  one — to  bring  the 
private  employer  into  the  matter  of 
training  the  slum  or  ghetto  worker.  With 
such  employees,  you  may  have  to  start 
way  back  in  the  training  and  education 
process,  and  on  a  basis  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  uneconomical  so  far  as  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  concerned.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
enormously  important  to  the  national 
interest  to  bring  the  employer  into  the 
entire  concept  because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  range  of  means  and  opportunity 
which  private  enterprise  offers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  is  a  provision 
I  had  the  honor  to  include  which  seeks 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
does;  but  it  deals  with  the  problem,  and 
in  a  very  effective  way.  I  should  like  to 
go  into  that  matter,  because  it  represents 
an  important  point  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
adopt  this  new  approach. 

It  will  be  found  at  page  32  of  the  bill 
and  represents  one  of  the  provisions  for 


eligible  job  training  activities  under  the 
bill. 

This  authority  as  contained  in  the  bill 
is  for — and  I  read  from  page  32,  line  15 
through  page  33,  line  10: 

(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  pri¬ 
vate  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons,  including  ar:  angements 
by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to  em¬ 
ployers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  pay¬ 
ment  of  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans¬ 
portation: 

Then,  there  is  a  proviso  relating  to 
minimum  wages. 

In  this  way  we  are  seeking  to  open  up 
the  whole  job  giving-job  training  private 
function  to  private  firms  under  contract 
with  OEO.  This  would  do  precisely  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  also  to 
do,  except  he  provides  a  specific  percent¬ 
age  for  the  employee  training  expenses, 
to  wit,  up  to  15  percent,  whereas  the  bill 
w'ould  cover  a  variety  of  expenses  which 
would  be  negotiated,  including  transpor¬ 
tation.  I  mention  this  because  we  learned 
in  the  case  of  Watts,  Calif.,  that  trans¬ 
portation  was  one  of  the  large  and  com¬ 
plicated  problems.  Even  in  New  York  I 
found  in  my  investigation  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  city  where  in  order  to  get 
people  to  move  and  go  elsewhere  for 
training  and  the  hope  for  a  job,  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  some  of  the  very 
rudimentary  and  elementary  costs  of 
transportation  of  the  person  from  place 
to  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  some 
cases  it  was  even  lunch  money  which 
made  all  the  difference  as  to  whether  a 
poor  person  would  or  would  not  move 
from  that  area. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  incentives 
provided  in  the  bill  would  reimburse  em¬ 
ployers  for  a  limited  period  when  an 
employee  might  not  be  fully  productive. 
The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
the  economic  wage  and  the  minimum 
wage,  or  whatever  wage  higher  than 
that  might  be  provided  by  the  contract. 
The  amounts  which  are  allowed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  matter  are  $15  million.  The 
report  also  provides  for  appropriate  reg¬ 
ulations  against  abuses  of  these  incen¬ 
tive  programs,  for  example,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  transfer  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  from  one  area  to  another,  using 
the  incentive  payment  as  a  subsidy  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  other  ways  to  sub¬ 
sidize  normal  operations. 

I  believe  the  flexibility  given  by  this 
provision  in  the  bill  is  preferable  to  the 
more  limited  approach  contained  in  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
am  not  dug  in  on  the  subject.  This  is 
definitely  an  intelligent  and  extremely 
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useful  opening  up  of  the  opportunity 
for  training  and  jobs  to  dwellers  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos.  Naturally,  I  prefer 
my  approach,  but  I  am  not  dug  in  on  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  troubles 
me  is  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
said,  the  $200  million  provided  for  by  his 
amendment  would  come  out  of  some  oth¬ 
er  part  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  he  will  dis¬ 
close  to  us  where  it  will  come  from.  That 
approach  represents  a  problem  for  this 
reason.  This  bill  is  pretty  spartan  in  any 
case.  We  all  know  about  the  unbelievable 
demands  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  $200 
million  is  10  percent,  or  a  very  appre¬ 
ciable  part  thereof. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  which  relates 
to  the  same  matter  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  has  the 
advantage  of  not  absorbing  an  important 
part  of  the  other  resources  of  the  bill 
since  special  funds  are  provided  to  im¬ 
plement  it.  The  amendment  before  the 
Senate  would  deduct  $200  million  from 
other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
soak  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  may  prove  to  be  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  functioning  of  the  entire 
bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator  may 
have  to  request  time  on  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  about  sec¬ 
tion  123(a)  (8)  and  point  out  that  would 
be  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
community  action  agencies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  local  community  action 
agencies  would  have  many  difficulties 
administering  it.  In  fact,  many  people 
in  the  agencies  are  those  who  need  the 
training  themselves.  If  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  is  encouraged  to  assume  the 
role  of  training  programer,  we  would  run 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  not  only  in 
the  business  community  but  in  the  agen¬ 
cy  itself. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  specified 
amount  of  money  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  No  one 
knows  how  much  will  be  allocated  to  it. 
Under  my  proposal  a  definite  amount  is 
set  aside  for  use  only  to  train  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  problems  I 
have  is  tying  up  $200  million.  I  approve 
rather  than  disapprove  of  the  idea  of 
doing  in  this  field  only  what  is  realisti¬ 
cally  possible  and  allocating  only  what¬ 
ever  money  can  be  well  used  rather  than 
to  setting  aside  $200  million  to  do  this. 
If  it  is  not  done  within  the  time  allotted 


to  that  amount,  the  money  is  lost  to  the 
program. 

I  think  the  idea  of  not  doing  that  com¬ 
mends  the  approach  in  the  bill  rather 
against  the  approach  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began. 
I  am  not  dug  in  on  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  used  crea¬ 
tivity  and  thoughtfulness  in  doing  what 
we  both  are  trying  to  do  effectively. 
However,  since  this  is  a  new  beginning 
in  this  field,  I  prefer  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  27  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  in 
the  past  and  who  continue  to  support  it, 
are  trying  to  bring  about  really  effective 
training  programs. 

I  think  that  no  one  familiar  with  the 
situation  can  deny  that  the  most  effective 
training  programs  thus  far  have  been 
those  conducted  under  the  Manpower 
and  Development  Training  Act,  and  on- 
the-job  training.  Most  authorities  main¬ 
tain  that  these  training  programs  are  the 
only  means  really  to  achieve  the  goals 
we  seek. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  support  the  amendment  and  would  ask 
the  Senator  the  following  questions: 
Would  he  be  agreeable — as  he  has  al¬ 
ready  stated  that  he  was  going  to  do 
some  modifying  of  the  amendment — to 
doing  two  things.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  amendment,  as  I  said,  because  it  is 
creative,  in  my  judgment,  and  seeks  the 
same  objectives  I  have  sought  myself,  and 
the  Senator  arid  I  have  worked  so  well 
together  I  do  not  want  this  to  mar  it — 
one,  if  we  had  some  idea  as  to  where  the 
Senator  would  later  propose  to  cut  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  $200  million 
provided;  and,  second,  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  provide  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  we  can  do  without  too  much 
trouble,  that  to  the  extent  it  is  not  used 
the  $200  million  in  authorization  shall 
continue  to  be  available  under  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  ultimately 
intends  to  cut. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Answering  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  first  question,  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  point  out  that  it  is  my  present  in¬ 
tention — it  was  not  originally — but  in 
order  to  develop  additional  support  for 
my  proposal — to  propose  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  reduce  by  $200  million — 
assuming  that  the  amendment  will  be 
approved — the  total  authorization  for 
title  I  . 

Regarding  the  second  question,  I 
should  like  to  mull  that  over  in  my  mind 
a  little  bit,  because  it  has  not  occurred 
to  me.  It  may  create  some  difficulties. 
I  would  hestitate  to  do  that  unless  I  had 
some  assurance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  a  maximum  effort  was  going 
to  be  made  in  that  direction.  I  have  not 
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discussed  it  with  him.  Thus,  without 
some  assurance  that  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  this  money  would  be  utilized,  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  follow  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator,  inasmuch  as  we 
shall  both  be  conferees  on  the  bill, 
whether  he  would  express  his  intention 
that,  subject  to  the  conviction  that  there 
will  be  every  effort  made  really  to  do  this 
job,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  freeze  all 
the  money  if  it  cannot  be  fully  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able 
to  work  it  out.  The  intent  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  right  about  that.  I  want  this 
money  to  be  used  for  constructive  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  it  is  not  used,  it 
shall  not  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Oh  no. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  very  much.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  very 
much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side,  in  order 
to  give  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  an  opportunity  to  get  back 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  this  is  to  be  the  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

[No.  267  Leg.] 
Griffin 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Percy 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicolf 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Smith 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominick 

McGee 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Monroney 

Gore 

Montoya 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  Under  the  unanimous 
consent  request,  the  remaining  time  on 
the  amendment  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
modifies  the  pending  amendment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  it  refers  to  another  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  mind  waiting  until  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment,  and,  since  a  part  of  it  refers 
to  another  section  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  modification  of  my  amendment.  Since 
part  of  it  refers  to  another  section  of  the 
bill,  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  objection.  I  as¬ 
sume  the  Senator  will  either  have  it  read 
or  stated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Oh,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  following  line  24,  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  add  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “$2,258,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,058,000,- 
000.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
clerk  say  page  10? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  following  line  24,  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “$2,258,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,058,000,- 
000.” 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  this  not  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  which,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  results  in 
10  minutes  to  a  side  being  given  on  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  by  unanimous  consent,  got  a  mod¬ 
ification  that  hit  another  part  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  will  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  but  one,  I  think, 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  man¬ 
power  training  program  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  provides  an  authori¬ 
zation  of  $200  million  which  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  employers  of  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  training  and  retraining  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  underemployed  and  the 
unemployed  in  an  effort  to  solicit  the 
active  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  this  field. 

The  amendment  also  would  reduce  the 
authorization  under  title  I  of  the  bill  by 
a  similar  amount,  $200  million. 

Let  me  first  point  out  that  this  is  a 
principle  involved  in  the  Human  Invest¬ 
ment  Act  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1965.  That  was  a  tax  credit. 

Such  a  proposal,  if  made  in  the  Senate, 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  other  body  which  would  insist  on  its 
prerogative  of  initiating  tax  legislation. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  simply  pro¬ 
vides  that  funds  will  be  utilized  for 
grants  to  help  with  expenses  of  training 
the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed 
when  such  a  program  is  undertaken  by 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  allowable  employee  training  ex¬ 
penses  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  apprentices  in  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  program  registered  with  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  or  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

Second.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Third.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  participating  in  a  co¬ 
operative  education  program  involving 
alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and 
employment,  in  cooperation  with  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  college,  university,  busi¬ 
ness  school,  trade  school,  or  vocational 
school. 

Fourth.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of 
any  individual  by  a  college,  university, 
business  school,  trade  school,  or  voca¬ 
tional  school  in  job  skills  necessary  for 
his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for 
his  continued  employment  with  the 
taxpayer. 

Fifth.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by 


the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of  any 
individual  by  a  college,  university,  or  ac¬ 
credited  home  study  school  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  his  employment  by  the  tax¬ 
payer  or  for  his  continued  employment 
with  the  taxpayer. 

Sixth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  or¬ 
ganized  job  training — including  class¬ 
room  instruction — including  expenses 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  books,  testing 
and  training  materials,  classroom  equip¬ 
ment,  and  instructors’  fees  and  salaries, 
incurred  in  training  any  individual  in  job 
skills  necessary  for  his  employment  by 
the  taxpayer  or  for  his  continued  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  taxpayer. 

Seventh.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  provided  by  an¬ 
other  taxpayer. 

Eighth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  provided  by  a 
business  or  trade  association,  joint  labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committee 
or  other  similar  nonprofit  association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
effective  training  programs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  have  been  the  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  those  conducted 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  This  is  a  way  to  make  the 
war  on  poverty  really  work  and  get  these 
unemployed  and  underemployed  people 
into  jobs  with  the  private  sector  and  re¬ 
imburse  private  enterprise  to  a  certain 
extent  for  their  training  costs. 

We  should  not  forget  that  about  85 
percent  of  the  costs  will  still  be  assumed 
by  industry  and  not  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of 
these  other  programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  worthwhile  approach. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  proposal  wall 
receive  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  this  amendment 
of  the  Senator  contemplate  adding  $200 
million  to  the  Clark  proposal,  or  does  it 
contemplate  transferring  $200  million  to 
another  place  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Clark  proposal;  namely,  title 

II  of  the  bill. 

This  would  authorize  $200  million  for 
this  training  program,  but  it  would  also 
reduce  the  authorization  in  title  I  by  the 
same  amount,  $200  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  add  an¬ 
other  $200  million  to  the  $5  billion  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  had  his  amendment  printed  on 
September  25.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  for  the  first, time  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  a  10-page  amendment  and  is 
extremely  complicated. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  modi¬ 
fied  it  three  times  since  he  first  called 
it  up,  and  there  are  no  copies  of  his  mo¬ 
dification  available  except  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  us  have  been  able  to  ink  in 
the  modification  changes. 

His  latest  modification  calls  for  strik¬ 
ing  $200  million  out  of  the  present  title 
I  of  the  bill  and  adding  it  to  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  or  title  or  new  part  called  the  Human 
Investment  Act. 

The  Senator  does  not  say  where  that 
$200  million  is  to  be  taken  from  in  title 
I.  Is  it  to  come  from  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart, 
or  VISTA? 

There  is  no  indication.  Really,  this 
amendment  creates  a  chaotic  legislative 
condition  and  gives  nobody  any  guidance 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  $200  mil¬ 
lion  which  was  set  forth  in  title  I  of  the 
bill  and  is  now  removed  without  any  in¬ 
dication  as  to  where  it  is  removed  from. 

This  amendment  overlaps,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  debate,  3  other  titles  in  the 
committee  bill  without  any  indication  as 
to  how  the  duplication  is  to  be  resolved 
by  the  administrator. 

In  the  very  short  time  which  was  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  look 
at  the  proposal  since  it  was  filed  yes¬ 
terday,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
sent  to  me — and  I  have  already  read  into 
the  Record — their  strong  objections  to 
the  Prouty  amendment  on  the  ground 
first  that  it  fails  to  stimulate  additional 
or  new  manpower  or  development  train¬ 
ing  efforts.  Second,  it  offers  a  windfall 
to  employers.  Third,  it  does  not  zero  in 
on  the  hard  core  disadvantaged.  Fourth, 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  be  expended  for  reim¬ 
bursements  and  grants  to  employers  for 
wages  and  training  expenses  associated 
with  the  training  of  the  currently  reg¬ 
istered  apprentices  in  manpower  train¬ 
ing  and  on-the-job  training  enrollees. 

There  will  be  no  funds  remaining  from 
the  amount  that  would  be  provided  in 
the  amendment,  the  way  it  is  worded, 
available  for  training  the  hard-core  un¬ 
employed,  because  the  funds  would  all 
go  to  people  presently  registered  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  money. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
13  of  the  report,  there  is  a  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “National  Emphasis  Programs.” 

Will  the  $200  million  be  taken  out  of 
one  of  those  seven  programs  which  are 
labled  in  the  report:  One,  Headstart; 
two.  Follow  Through — what  that  means, 
I  do  not  know;  three,  Legal  Services; 
four,  Comprehensive  Health  Sex*vices; 
five.  Upward  Bound.  So  you  have  thi-ee 
euphonious  statements — Headstart,  Fol¬ 
low  Through,  Upward  Bound.  Will  the 
money  be  taken  from  Project  Find,  an¬ 
other  euphonious  statement?  Out  of 
which  program  will  it  be  taken? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Nobody  knows,  because 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  not  told 
us.  Part  of  it  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  those  programs.  The  rest  might  be 
taken  out  of  other  programs.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  OEO  is  not  even  authorized  to 
make  the  decision.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  create  a  chaotic  condition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  describing  these 
programs  as  Follow  Through,  Upward 
Bound,  Project  Fine,  who  chose  the 
terms? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suppose  the  OEO.  They 
have  been  in  existence  for  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  was  being 
very  helpful  and  fair  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  by  not  speci¬ 
fying  from  which  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  bill  these  funds  should  be  taken. 
I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  leave  it  up 
to  him  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
cut  be  made  from  the  total  authorization 
contained  in  the  bill  at  page  2. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  increasingly  serious 
px-oblems  of  structural  unemployment 
caused  by  a  labor  force  ill-fitted  for 
existing  and  developing  job  opportu¬ 
nities.  Unlike  programs  aimed  only  at 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  this  approach 
is  designed  to  help  both  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  workers  presently  em¬ 
ployed  who  seek  to  increase  their  skills 
to  qualify  for  better  jobs.  The  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  to  advance  all  workers 
up  the  skill  ladder,  thus  opening  vacan¬ 
cies  at  the  bottom  for  the  presently  un¬ 
skilled  and  unemployed. 

The  major  premise  of  this  approach 
is  that  private  business  and  labor  have, 
over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  most  results  per  training  dollar,  and 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  expand 
their  training  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  national  need. 

There  was  one  mistake  in  the  last 
statement.  The  proposed  amendment 
does  not  involve  tax  legislation.  It  does 
involve  an  authorization,  and  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  sincerely  want  to 
get  this  antipoverty  program  on  the  road 
and  to  get  people  working  and  self- 
supporting  should  take  this  approach. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  best  results  have  been 
achieved  of  any  of  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  heretofore.  But  we  find  that  much 
of  it,  in  all  of  the  other  aspects,  is  simply 
make-work.  They  are  not  being  trained. 
They  are  not  acquiring  skills.  They  are 
getting  temporary  jobs. 

Here,  industry  would  participate.  In- 
dusti'y  would  do  its  part  and  would  as¬ 
sume  the  major  cost  of  the  expense  in 
so  doing. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter  mag¬ 
azine,  an  article  details  much  of  what 
industry  is  already  doing  in  this  area. 
The  subject  is  “Private  Industry’s  Fac¬ 
tory  Classrooms,”  and  it  points  out  what 
industry  today  is  doing  in  order  to  teach 
the  three  R’s  to  its  own  employees  and 
to  employees  who  may  be  able,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  training  and  education,  to  get  and 
hold  decent  jobs. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  make  this  training' 
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program  work — it  has  not  been  working 
in  many  fields — and  I  believe  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive,  realistic  approach.  On-the- 
job  training  is  the  best  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  feel  in  a  mood 
to  agree  to  the  amendment.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  take  this  approach, 
that  we  get  away  from  the  proposals 
which  wei-e  used  in  the  1930’s,  and  that 
we  come  up  with  legislation  and  an  ap¬ 
proach  which  is  adapted  to  the  1960’s. 

Mr.  President,  industry  can  do  more 
to  help  train  the  unemployed.  Industry 
knows  the  needs  of  the  people  it  em¬ 
ploys  in  its  factories  and  enterprises. 
IndustiT  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  do 
this  than  are  some  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  because  it  would  be  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  and  it  would  accomplish  more  than 
has  been  done  thus  far. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  opposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  it  is  opposed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  who  reported 
the  bill. 

I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  on-the-job 
training  as  is  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Three  titles  in  the  bill  provide 
for  on-the-job  training.  Most  of  the 
money  called  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Veimont  would  overlap  and  duplicate 
that  type  of  training. 

The  amendment  is  disapproved  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  indicates 
that  its  administration  would  create 
chaos.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature 
of  it  is  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
takes  $200  million  out  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his 
amendment,  and  does  not  tell  anybody 
whex-e  among  the  dozens  of  programs  in 
title  I  the  money  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
amendment  would  create  chaos  if  it  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  a  discussion  earlier 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  about 
the  $200  million,  and  he  stated  that  his 
intent  is  that  it  shall  only  be  deducted 
from  title  I  to  the  extent  used;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  specify  the  conditions 
at  the  moment,  because  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  will  do 
his  maximum  to  use  it.  But  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  be  willing  in  con¬ 
ference  to  see  that  type  of  approach 
woi’ked  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  may  I  say  that  is  not 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  no  authority  is  given 
to  the  administrator  to  determine  where 
the  money  shall  be  cut. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  com- 
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mittee  opposed  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  said  “a  majority  of  the 
committee.” 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  know  that  it 
had  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Outside  of  committee 
meetings,  that  is? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  this  matter  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  committee? 
This  member  of  the  committee  has  never 
had  a  chance - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  answer  the  question?  Did  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  propose  this 
amendment  or  anything  like  it  in  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  In  answer  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  however,  I  may  say 
that  I  did  not;  but  many  speeches  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
suggesting  this  general  approach,  ever 
since  1965,  when  I  first  offered  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  I  believe  we  had 
some  hearings  before  one  of  the  labor 
subcommittees  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
which  this  matter  was  discussed,  but  I 
did  not  formally  offer  it  in  committee. 

I  point  out  that  the  same  is  true  of 
title  n  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  Clark 
amendment.  It  was  offered  in  committee, 
but  no  hearings  were  held,  no  witnesses 
were  called,  no  one  had  an  opportunity 
even  to  consider  what  was  in  it. 

This  human  investment  idea  has  been 
considered  and  discussed  for  a  long  time 
by  manpower  experts,  by  industry,  and 
by  labor;  and  in  my  judgment,  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  experts  in  this  field — 
including  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he 
were  perhaps  permitted  to  express  off- 
the-cuff  opinions — would  agree.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  is  pursuing  this  idea 
to  some  extent  now,  and  I  quoted  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
earlier,  in  which  he  said  that  this  was  a 
logical  approach  and  that  manpower 
training  must  be  handled  to  a  much 
larger  degree  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  folly  of  trying  to  legislate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  you  do  not 
have  the  amendment  until  the  day  before 
and  modify  it  three  times.  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
chel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  “yea”. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 


nays  57,  as 

follows : 

[No.  268  Leg.] 
YEAS — 28 

Aiken 

Dominick 

Percy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Bayb 

Fong 

Scott 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Smith 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Carlson 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

NAYS— 57 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bible 

Holland 

Montoya 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Morse 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Church 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Gore 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McGee 

Tydings 

Harris 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Fulbright 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Smathers 

Hartke 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Hatfield 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  form  New 
Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
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Senate,  there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O’CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o’clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  344 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  I  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  46,  in  line  11,  strike  out  the 
words  “public  and”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“Federal,  State,  and  local  public  resources, 
as  well  as  all  available”. 

Beginning  on  page  46,  at  line  23,  strike 
out  everything  after  the  period  in  that  line 
through  the  period  in  line  1  on  page  47,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “In  order  to  merit  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  under  this  title,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  shall  be  responsible 
for  and  must  be  capable  of  planning,  con¬ 
ducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  a 
community  action  program,  and,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  permitted  by  relevant  law,  be  capable 
of  mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  resources,  as  well  as  all  available  pri¬ 
vate  resources.”. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  needed  to 
strengthen  and  tighten  the  community 
action  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  is 
extremely  simple.  It  will  affect  only 
minor  changes  in  section  202  of  the  bill 
concerning  the  general  objectives  of  the 
community  action  programs. 

The  amendment  is  a  good  measure  in 
the  fact  that  it  would  specifically  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  to  all  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  of  mobilizing,  utilizing, 
and  coordinating  all  relevant  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  resources  as  well 
as  all  available  private  resources  in  shap¬ 
ing  comprehensive  local  efforts. 

First,  the  amendment  would  make  this 
a  specific  objective  of  all  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  Second,  it  would  make  it 
clear  that  every  CAP  agency  would  have 
to  have  such  a  capacity,  a  small  capacity 
to  plan,  conduct,  administer,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  a  community  action  program  in  order 
to  merit  funding  or  refunding  by  OEO. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  puts 
needed  emphasis  upon,  the  function  of  a 
CAP  agency  as  a  mobilizer  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  all  available  public  and  private 
resources. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  a  CAP  agency 
lacking  such  a  capability  would  simply 
be  ineligible  for  OEO  funds.  Thus,  the 
increased  pressure  would  be  put  upon 
CAP  agencies  to  deal  cooperatively  and 
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effectively  with  all  levels  in  government 
and  with  all  sources  of  available  private 
support  at  the  local  level.  The  CAA — 
that  is  the  Community  Action  Agency, 
as  it  is  called — or  these  agencies  which 
are  not  organized  or  oriented  to  such 
broad  cooperating  support  would  have  to 
reform  or  be  passed  by. 

The  OEO  would  again,  under  this 
amendment,  have  the  mandate  it  needs 
to  assure  that  all  CAA’s  will  have  this 
crucial  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  both 
constructive  and  well-advised.  It  would 
strengthen  title  II  of  the  bill  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  vesting  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Committee  the  authority 
to  spend  the  funds  to  be  authorized  in 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  it  will  have  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  State  and 
local  governments,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  funding  the  local  CAP 
committees,  there  seems  to  be  a  habit  de¬ 
veloping  that  they  are  to  function  only 
within  the  OEO  program,  which  is  a  very 
limited  function.  It  is  my  contention,  and 
I  think  it  was  the  objective  of  Congress 
when  it  originally  passed  the  act,  that 
the  CAA  group  should  act  as  a  catalyst, 
for  economic  development  action  as  well, 
by  marshaling  all  the  resources  of  the 
community,  public,  State,  and  private, 
and  try  to  get  the  other  Federal  agencies 
to  join  in  a  partnership  in  this  concerted 
effort  for  economic  development.  This 
they  have  failed  to  do.  My  amendment 
would  put  the  responsibility  upon  them. 
It  would  constitute  a  mandate  by  Con¬ 
gress  that  they  should  do  this  and  not 
confine  themselves  to  being  the  overseers 
or  caretakers  of  neighborhood  youth 
programs,  the  Headstart  program,  and 
other  programs  which  are  not  oriented 
toward  community  development. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  coordina¬ 
tion,  but  I  part  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  when  we  declare  that  a 
Community  Action  Agency  should  be 
higher  in  authority  that  the  State  agency 
and  the  local  government  agency  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  inform  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  that  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  not  elevate  them  to  a 
superior  authority  so  that  they  could  tell 
the  other  Federal  agencies  what  to  do. 
They  would  be  coequal  in  what  they 
contribute  to  an  economic  development 
program.  What  I  am  saying,  with  my 
amendment,  is  that  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency  shall  be  a  catalyst  to  bring 
these  agencies  together,  not  to  tell  them 
what  to  do. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  that, 
I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  differ  v 
the  basic  principle  of  the  whole  prog] 
which  assigns  to  nongovernmental  ag 
cies  the  administration  of  the  taxpay 
funds  by  individuals  who  do  not  h 
“^before  the  people  and  answer 
what  they  have  done. 

Within  what  the  bill  provides, 
Senator  s  amendment  is  thoroug 


sound  and  I  will  support  it,  but  my  wish 
would  be  that  we  would  place  any  of 
these  moneys  within  the  administration 
of  duly  elected  public  officials  who,  when 
they  go  wrong,  can  be  defeated  at  the 
polls,  rather  than  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  selected  individuals  who  have 
no  elected  responsibility  to  the  people. 

I  will  support  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  think  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  confine  that 
support  to  the  principle  I  have  just 
enunciated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  May  I  add  that  I  subscribe  to 
his  view  also.  I  understand  the  commit¬ 
tee  found  acceptable  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering.  I  wish  I  could  have 
gone  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  desires  his  two  amendments  to  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  pending  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  it.  I  guess  there  are  two 
parts  to  this  first  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  want  them  consid¬ 
ered  en  bloc?  Is  that  the  question  the 
Chair  asked? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  have  they 
both  been  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  reported. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
point  can  be  clarified  by  pointing  out 
that  the  pending  amendment  makes  two 
changes  in  the  existing  bill  and  they 
should  be  considered  en  bloc.  It  is  tech¬ 
nical. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  because  the  OEO  is  administra¬ 
tively  doing  now  exactly  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wants  to  put  in  legislative  language. 
I  think  perhaps  it  is  wise  to  put  that  in 
legislative  language  in  order  to  give  the 
administrators  a  little  bit  more  of  a 
standard  to  guide  them  than  perhaps 
they  are  exercising  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it  on  a  voice  vote  tonight,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  who  is  representing  the  minor¬ 
ity,  has  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  this  amendment.  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted,  but 
the  minority  wishes  to  have  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  examine  it  overnight. 
I  therefore  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  matter  be  dealt  with  ultimately  to¬ 
morrow. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
recognizes  me  so  that  I  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  after  the  disposition  of  these 
amendments.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily, 
and  will  accommodate  a  little  sentiment 
over  here,  in  not  having  further  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  indication  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  to  offer  three  addi¬ 
tional  amendments  so  that  they  may  be 
printed  and  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  them  considered 
enbloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No;  they  would  have 
to  be  considered  individually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  has  the  right  to 
submit  his  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
perhaps  more  orderly  procedure  would 
be  to  move  to  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  may  present  his  sec¬ 
ond  amendment,  which  I  am  prepared  to 
accept,  and  then  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ask  to  have  his  other 
amendments  printed  overnight  so  they 
can  be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
under  the  pending  amendment  be  post¬ 
poned  until  tomorrow,  or  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  them  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  343 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Now  I  submit  another 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  49,  between  lines  19  and  20,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  scheduling 
and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums,  procedures, 
establishment  of  committees  and  similar 
matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
that  community  action  boards  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  effective  mechanism  for  secur¬ 
ing  broad,  community  involvement  in  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all 
groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those 
programs.’’ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  brief  explanation  of  this  amendment, 
it  is  designed  to  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tp 
establish  by  regulation  such  standards  as 
will  insure  majority  action  on  all  policy 
by  the  community  action  agencies. 

This  will  insure  against  a  minority  in 
the  agency  or  the  lack  of  a  quorum  try¬ 
ing  to  handle  important  business  of  the 
local  agency,  such  as  termination  of 
employees  or  hiring  of  employees. 

Under  this  amendment  there  is  a  man¬ 
date  to  the  OEO  director  that  he  have 
such  regulations  which  will  insure  that 
the  local  agency  will  adhere  to  a  demo- 
catic  type  of  proceeding  under  which 
the  majority  and  those  vested  with  the 
majority  on  the  boards  shall  act,  rather 
than  one  or  two  under  the  pretense  that 
a  quorum  originally  existed  at  the  start 
of  the  meeting,  and  that  quorum  having 
been  dissipated,  two  or  three  or  a  mi¬ 
nority  have  remained,  thus  entitling 
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them  to  action  in  that  organization  at 
such  a  meeting. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  require 
a  majority  in  the  particular  proceeding 
which  undertakes  any  kind  of  policy  ac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  merely  writes  into  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  the  rules  and  standards  which  the 
OEO  Director  is  presently  requiring  with 
respect  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

I  may  say,  in  somewhat  lighter  vein, 
that  the  standards  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  are  somewhat 
more  rigorous  than  those  which  apply  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  but  I 
think  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  may  be  adopted  by 
voice  vote,  but  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  same  suggestion 
to  make  with  respect  to  this  amendment 
as  he  made  to  the  other  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
the  same  suggestion.  I  would  be  prepared, 
depending  on  the  kind  disposition  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  to  proceed  as 
follows :  The  leadership  would  prefer  that 
I  speak  for  the  40  minutes  for  which  I 
have  unanimous  consent  when  we  get 
to  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  that  immedi¬ 
ately  following,  we  proceed  to  debate  the 
two  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  in  the  following  order:  The 
pending  amendment  and  then  the 
amendments  which  he  temporarily  with¬ 
drew. 

If  the  Senator,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
desires  to  precede  me,  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  would  not  object. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  other  amendments  which  I  shall 
submit  for  printing  and  will  call  them 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  leadership  wishes 
that  the  Senator  follow  my  40-minute 
speech  tomorrow,  if  the  Senator  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — having  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  about  the  matter — that  to¬ 
morrow,  following  the  morning  hour  and 
the  40  minutes  already  allotted  to  me, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  recog¬ 
nized  to  call  up  his  last-stated  amend¬ 
ment,  and  when  that  is  disposed  of,  to 
call  up  immediately  thereafter  the 
amendment  which  he  temporarily  with¬ 
drew. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  for  printing  two  additional  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  intend  to  take  up  tomor¬ 
row.  I  also  submit  an  explanatory 
statement  on  each  of  the  two  amend¬ 
ments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  amendment  and  the  explanatory 
statement  in  connection  therewith  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  and  explanatory 
statements  of  Mr.  Montoya  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Amendment  No.  345 

On  page  48,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1,  1968,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one-third  of 
the  authorized  places  thereon  designated  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  representation  to  the  chief  elected  official 
or  officials  of  the  community  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  officials  or  their  representatives. 
Failure  of  those  officials  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  or  part  of  the  places  so  designated 
shall  not,  however,  preclude  establishment 
of  an  alternate  board  structure  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  community  and 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  The  Director  may  require, 
with  respect  to  the  places  designated  for 
occupancy  by  public  officials,  that  appropri¬ 
ate  representation  be  provided  for  State  or 
regional  agencies,  in  situations  in  which  a 
community  action  agency  serves  two  or  more 
counties.” 

On.  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  "(b)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“(c)”. 

On  page  48,  between  lines  24  and  25,  insert 
the  following: 

“(d)  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall 
consist  of  officials  or  representatives  of  pri¬ 
vate  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
communiity.” 

On  page  48,  in  line  25,  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “  (c)  ”  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(e) 

Statement  by  Senator  Montoya  in  Support 

op  Amendment  No.  345  to  S.  2388,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  serious  shortcoming 
in  community  action  programs  throughout 
the  country  is  their  failure  to  extend  to  elec¬ 
tive  officials  and  other  leaders  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  sufficient  opportunity  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  direction  of  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  is  true  that  OEO’s  guidelines  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  local  officials  on  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  community  action  agencies. 
However,  this  requirement  does  not  have  the 
weight  of  law,  and  too  often  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would  add 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  specific 
requirement  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
authorized  places  on  the  board  of  directors 
be  designated  so  as  to  afford  these  community 
leaders  the  opportunity  for  membership  or 
representation. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
functions  of  the  agency  would  be  stymied 
should  these  community  officials  refuse  to 
participate  or  fail  to  assume  the  positions 
made  available  to  them.  In  that  event,  an 
alternate  board  structure  could  be  established 
which  would  be  consistent  with  other  re¬ 
quirements  regarding  the  board’s  constitu¬ 
ency  and  which  would  be  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  community. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  board’s  membership  would  con¬ 
sist  of  representatives  of  private  groups  and 
agencies  providing  assistance  to  the  poor  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  other  important  elements  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  believe  that  adding  these  requirements 
to  those  already  in  the  bill  concerning  the 
representation  of  the  poor  on  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards  will  go  far  toward  assuring  that 
the  governing  bodies  of  community  action 
agencies  will  include  a  cross-section  of  com¬ 
munity  life  and  leadership. 

It  should  also  enable  these  programs  to 
gain  broader  public  acceptance  and  operate 
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more  effectively  in  helping  the  poor  to  arise 
from  poverty  and  to  become  part  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  community  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Amendment  No.  346 

On  page  51,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"authority  of  director  to  assure  compliance 
with  objectives  of  the  act 

“Sec.  216.  (a)  All  individuals  serving  in 
positions  of  trust  as  members  or  officers  of 
governing  boards  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  delegate  agencies,  or  other  grantees  un¬ 
der  this  title,  as  well  as  all  individuals  serv¬ 
ing  as  officials  or  employees  of  such  agencies 
or  grantees,  shall  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
standards  of  public  and  private  conduct 
which  are  fully  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  with  responsibile  service  in  the 
public  Interests.  The  enforcement  of  such 
standards  shall  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  such  agencies  or  other  grantees.  In  the 
event  that  the  Director  finds  under  proce¬ 
dures  which  he  shall  develop,  that  it  would  be 
clearly  inimical  to  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  such  individual  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  in  any  such  capacity,  or  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  a  community  action 
program  in  any  such  capacity,  the  Director 
shall  be  empowered  to  instruct  such  agency 
or  other  grantee  to  immediately  discharge 
such  individual  from  whatever  position  he 
held  or  not  to  select  such  individual  for 
whatever  position  he  was  chosen  to  assume. 
Any  individual  adversely  affected  by  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  under  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  petition  the  Director  for  a 
hearing  in  order  to  reconsider  such  action. 
The  decision  of  the  Director  with  respect  to 
such  a  petition  shall  be  final. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
community  action  agency,  delegate  agency, 
or  other  grantee  to  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  Director  in  any  matter  arising  under 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  terminate  all 
assistance  provided  under  this  title  to  such 
agency  or  other  grantee.” 

Statement  by  Senator  Montoya  in  Sup¬ 
port  of  Amendment  No.  346  to  S.  2389,  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Admendments  of 

1967 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering  would 
remove  a  major  source  of  concern  and  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  war  on  poverty,  and  would 
constitute  a  really  significant  step  forward 
as  far  as  public  approval  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned.  Very  briefly,  this  amend¬ 
ment  would,  for  the  first  time,  give  to  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  the  authority  he 
needs  to  make  sure  that  undesirable  persons, 
including  advocates  of  violence  and  civil 
disorder,  are  not  permitted  to  retain  positions 
with  local  anti-poverty  agencies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Under  this  amendment,  OEO  would 
be  empowered  to  direct  the  discharge  of  any 
individual  holding  any  sort  of  position  with 
a  local  community  action  program,  whether 
of  a  voluntary  or  salaried  nature,  wherever 
the  director  finds  that  “it  would  be  clearly 
inimical  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
act  for  any  such  individual  to  continue  to 
act  in  any  such  capacity.” 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  applies  not 
only  to  the  officials  and  employees  (whether 
professional  or  non-professional)  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  delegate  agencies, 
and  other  community  action  grantees,  but 
also  to  members  or  officers  of  the  governing 
boards  of  such  agencies  or  other  grantees, 
however  such  board  members  may  be  selected. 
The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  enforcing  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  among  community  action 
board  members,  officials,  and  employees  lies 
with  the  local  agencies,  but  that  OEO  will 
be  authorized  to  take  appropriate  corrective 
action  wherever  a  local  agency  fails  to  meet 
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its  responsibility  in  this  regard.  As  an  ulti¬ 
mate  sanction  to  be  used  in  the  rare  and 
extreme  case  where  a  local  agency  might  defy 
the  director’s  instruction  to  discharge  an 
undesirable  employee  or  board  member,  the 
director  would  be  obligated,  under  the 
amendment,  to  terminate  any  and  all  assist¬ 
ance  provided  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  to  the  agency  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  amendment  is  seriously  needed,  to  give 
OEO  the  authority  to  exercise  some  control 
over  situations  involving  individuals  or 
groups  whose  conduct  or  methods  constitute 
a  clear  threat  to  the  war  on  poverty  as  a 
whole,  and  whose  continued  presence  in  the 
program  cannot  on  any  grounds  whatsoever 
be  justified  to  the  American  taxpayers,  who 
are,  after  all,  making  the  war  on  poverty 
possible.  There  is  no  question  of  unfairness 
here:  No  one  can  claim  any  sort  of  vested 
“right”  to  anti-poverty  employment  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  him  immune  to  discipli¬ 
nary  action  for  clearly  irresponsible  behavior 
or  for  actions  which  tend  to  bring  disrepute 
upon  the  entire  war  on  poverty.  In  the  case 
of  board  members,  who  all  serve  without  pay, 
the  question  of  “employment”  does  not  even 
arise.  And  the  amendment  would  specifically 
permit  any  individual  adversely  affected  by 
an  action  of  OEO’s  director  under  the 
amendment  to  petition  the  director  for  a 
reconsideration  of  his  case,  and  to  present 
evidence  in  his  behalf.  The  decision  of  the 
director  with  respect  to  such  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  would  be  final. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  how  this 
amendment  would  operate,  take  the  case  of 
Mr.  Willie  Wright,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  United  Community 
Corporation,  the  local  community  action 
agency  for  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  the  wake 
of  the  terrible  rioting  which  struck  Newark 
this  past  summer,  Mr.  Wright  formed  a  group 
called  the  Community  Black  Patrol,  which 
roamed  the  riot  area  at  night.  In  an  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Wright  was  quoted  as  saying,  “This 
is  what  I  am  advocating  around  my  town: 
Get  yourself  a  piece  of  gun  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  drawer  or  something  and  have  it 
fully  loaded  and  then  if  some  joker  breaks 
into  your  house  like  they” — The  State  Police, 
he  meant — “broke  in  Plainfield,  let  them 
have  it.”  In  a  subsequent  statement,  Mr. 
Wright  declared  it  to  be  his  “Firm  conviction 
that  complete  chaos  will  have  to  prevail  in 
the  streets  of  American  cities  and  blood  will 
have  to  flow  like  water  before  the  black  man 
will  become  an  accepted  citizen  of  this  so¬ 
ciety.”  In  response  to  newspaper  accounts  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  activities  and  statements,  OEO 
sought  to  have  the  UCC  Board  suspend  him 
pending  an  investigation  of  these  reports, 
and  to  have  the  Board  immediately  disavow 
sympathy  with  his  statements,  and  the  UCC 
President,  Mr.  Timothy  Still,  stated  in 
response  to  a  reporter’s  question  that  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wright’s  call  for  Negroes  to 
arm  themselves  to  “defend  their  homes” 
against  the  police.  OEO  was  powerless  to  act 
in  this  case,  Mr.  President,  so  that  you  had  a 
case  in  which  the  Federal  war  on  poverty 
headquarters  was  forced  to  sit  by  while  a 
prominent  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
a  local  agency,  which  has  received  millions 
of  anti-poverty  dollars,  could  make  the  most 
irresponsible  and  inflammatory  statements 
with  complete  impunity,  and  in  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  effect  of  such  actions  upon  the 
thinking  of  the  taxpayers  who  are  annually 
called  upon  to  make  the  UCC  programs 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  through  no  fault  of  OEO  or 
of  Sargent  Shriver,  who  has  been  extremely 
diligent  in  seeing  to  keep  undesirable  and 
irresponsible  persons  out  of  the  various  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  there  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  other  cases  in  which  local  agencies 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  deci¬ 
sively  against  those  who  would  pervert  or 
corrupt  the  laudatory  purposes  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  legislation.  That  is  why 


this  amendment — or  one  like  it — is  needed, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  Manager  of  the  pending  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark) ,  then  by  the  Senate,  without  exten¬ 
sive  debate  or  undue  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  do  not  have  to  say 
that.  I  offer  this  amendment  in  an  entirely 
constructive  spirit,  and  as  a  firm  and  faith¬ 
ful  supporter  of  OEO  and  the  President’s 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning’s  Washington  Post  contained 
an  interesting  and  important  editorial, 
very  much  in  point  despite  its  brevity. 
It  is  entitled  “Mrs.  Johnson’s  Question,” 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“If  Americans  could  find  satisfactory  jobs, 
amenities  and  entertainment  in  rural  Ameri¬ 
ca  would  not  some  of  the  traffic  to  the  cities 
be  reversed?” 

That  is  the  question  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  asked  on  her  visit  to  the  rural  home 
of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey.  And 
it  is  a  question  that  American  policy-makers, 
baffled  by  the  problems  of  decaying  urban 
centers,  must  ask  themselves  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency.  The  answer  of  course  must 
be:  “Yes.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  people  live  in  cities,  opinion 
surveys  indicate  that  two  thirds  of  them 
would  prefer  rural  homes  if  they  could  get 
jobs  and  enjoy  good  living  conditions  in  the 
country. 

Before  the  Nation  proceeds  blindly  to  re¬ 
build  its  urban  ghettos  in  environments  es¬ 
sentially  unsuited  for  human  habitation,  it 
ought  to  carefully  explore  the  feasibility  of 
providing  jobs  and  living  conditions  that  wiU 
draw  some  urban  populations  into  the  coun¬ 
try — or  at  least  arrest  the  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion  into  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
for  several  days  on  an  amendment  to  the 
poverty  program  designed  to  this  end.  I 
am  aware  of  the  urgent  needs  and  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  that  will  be  and 
must  be  expended  under  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  urban  centers  to  reduce  the 
pain  and  ferment  that  goes  on  in  the 
slum  areas.  I  am  also  aware  that  it  will 
be  of  little  use  to  provide  inducements  to 
locate  new  industries  and  create  new 
plants,  if  by  doing  so  we  only  succeed  in 
enticing  people  to  come  to  those  same 
urban  centers,  and  thus  create  new  and 
even  more  crowded  ghettos  of  those  who 
migrate  from  the  country. 

I  feel  it  is  time  for  some  effective  ac¬ 
tion,  while  not  ignoring  the  problems  of 
the  big  cities  and  the  ghettos — and  cer¬ 
tainly  this  bill,  which  appropriates 
nearly  $3  billion,  does  not  ignore  them — 
to  assure  that  some  of  that  money  will 
be  meaningfully  spent  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities,  jobs,  light  industries,  training, 
recreation,  and  cultural  facilities  in  our 
rural  areas,  so  that  the  fine  young  people 
who  are  growing  up  in  our  rural  areas 
may  have  some  prospect  other  than  a 
degrading  job  and  a  life  in  the  ferment 
of  crime-ridden  slums. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,  to  try  to  see  if  some  of  the  funds  so 
liberally  offered  to  those  in  the  slums — 
the  misfits,  the  dropouts,  and  all  who 
need  attention — could  not  be  used  to  do 
something  constructive  to  help  those  in 
the  rural  areas  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  something  of  their  lives,  without 
this  inmigration  to  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment,  which 
I  hope  can  be  called  up  tomorrow  or  the 
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next  day — not  increasing  in  any  way  the 
cost  of  the  bill — to  transfer  $50  million 
from  the  Job  Corps  into  a  fund  that 
would  be  used  to  devise  pilot  projects 
and  research  programs  that  would  be 
helpful  in  retaining  our  rural  population 
in  useful  occupations  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  working  part  of  the  amendment, 
after  it  transfers  the  $50' million  from 
the  Job  Corps,  would  read  as  follows: 

The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  re¬ 
search  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure 
a  more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the 
migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  thereby  reducing  pop¬ 
ulation  pressures  in  urban  centers.  Such 
projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  Federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  transfer 
$50  million  from  a  program  that  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  I  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every 
Senator  as  to  the  value  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing — the  Job  Corps,  costing  more  than 
$8,000  per  man  or  woman  trained — to  a 
program  which  will  develop  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  rural  areas  without  forcing  new 
migrations  to  the  already  crowded  cities. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  leave  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  have  great  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  receiving  any  signifi¬ 
cant  yield  out  of  that,  even  for  those  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  program.  They  fail  to 
get  enough  of  their  enrollees  to  stay  in 
the  course  long  enough  to  make  mean¬ 
ingful  the  tremendous  investment  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  grant  to  the 
Director  the  right  to  institute  rural  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  provide  job  opportunities 
and  hope  for  these  young  people  where 
they  prefer  to  live. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to'  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  there  were  not  more  Senators 
present  to  hear  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  has  been  my  distinct  impression 
also  that  we  are  aggravating  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  metropolitan  communities  by  ex¬ 
cessive  feeding  of  money  into  them,  thus 
encouraging  increasing  inmigration  from 
rural  areas  into  the  cities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
now  has  a  population  of  37  percent  of 
the  primary  minority  group.  The  more 
money  we  feed  in  there,  the  greater  the 
inmigration  will  be.  A  policy  should  be 
adopted,  and  an  effort  made  to  put  it 
into  effect,  that  will  discourage  inmi¬ 
gration  and  aid  the  solution  of  employ¬ 
ment  problems  in  the  local  communities, 
which  differ  from  those  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct;  and  the  experience  of 
small  industries,  once  they  have  tried  out 
rural  locations,  in  every  case  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  has  been  uniform¬ 
ly  successful  when  measured  in  terms  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  labor,  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  and  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the 
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job  that  they  hold,  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  more  work  than  is  actually 
required  of  them.  They  respect  the  great 
traditions  of  America,  they  observe  law 
and  order,  and  they  refrain  from  adding 
to  the  flames  that  have  arisen  in  the 
recent  past,  where  overconcentration  of 
people  in  these  giant  centers  has  resulted 
in  discouragement  and  in  disorientation 
from  the  real  purposes  and  values  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Federal  Government  feeds  $5  billion  into 
the  metropolitan  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  poor,  what  will 
that  $5  billion  do  toward  inducing  ex¬ 
cessive  inmigration  to  the  big  cities? 
And,  if  the  inmigration  is  motivated  and 
induced  among  those  that  are  told  that 
there  is  $5  billion  available  there,  will 
that  produce  increased  population  and 
thus  aggravate  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  I  have  read  many  statistics  on 
the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  of  our  cities 
and  the  supplying  of  the  necessary  hous¬ 
ing,  schools,  neighborhood  centers,  super 
highways,  and  hospitals  with  which  to 
meet  this  in-migration. 

I  have  heard  some  Senators  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  will  cost  $1  trillion.  That 
is  an  astronomical  figure. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  prepared  to 
go  on  and  on  building  and  making  more 
attractive  job  offers  to  those  who  do  not 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  job 
suitable  to  their  talents — those  who  live 
and  who  remain  in  the  rural  community. 

Their  only  hope  is  to  go  into  the  pres¬ 
sure  areas,  the  ghettos  and  slums  and  the 
overcrowded  industrial  centers  to  take 
jobs.  They  lose  their  identities,  their 
friendships,  their  school  friends,  their 
church  connections,  and  become  floating 
souls  without  anchors. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  this  as  a  na¬ 
tional  problem.  We  must  recognize  that 
it  will  not  be  solved  by  dumping  more 
and  more  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
overcrowded  centers  to  make  them  at¬ 
tractive  to  those  who  cannot  find  work 
in  the  rural  parts  of  America — to  induce 
them  to  come  and  take  the  only  jobs 
available. 

For  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of 
the  money  that  would  be  required  to  re¬ 
habilitate  even  a  small  portion  of  our 
slums,  hundreds  of  programs  could  be 
established  and  administered  by  a  wise 
and  able  administrator — I  think  we  have 
one  in  Sargent  Shriver — with  an  active 
board  cooperating  with  the  present  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Government  to  give  mean¬ 
ingful  employment  to  these  young 
people,  so  that  they  may  live  at  home, 
get  married,  establish  a  home  and  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  adjusted  way  of  life  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  and  to 
which  they  would  indeed  like  to  continue. 

By  transferring  the  small  amount  of 
$50  million  from  a  program  that  is  al¬ 
ready  questionable — the  Job  Corps — and 
adding  it  to  the  $100  million  now  avail¬ 
able  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
the  OEO,  he  will  be  able  to  set  up  real 
programs  that  will  be  meaningful  and 
create  skills  in  the  rural  programs. 

I  have  inspected  this  program  myself, 
and  I  sa'y  that  the  rural  programs  in  the 


smaller  communities  are  badly  in  need  of 
refreshing,  adjusting,  and  taking  on  a 
new  view  to  do  something  for  the  rural 
areas. 

The  programs  are  set  up  in  counties  by 
men  and  women  administrators  with  sal¬ 
aries  that  run  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  programs.  They  do 
nothing  but  attend  a  few  meetings  in 
these  areas. 

The  program  has  been  a  practical 
failure  because  it  has  not  met  the  real 
needs  of  the  rural  communities. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  need  to 
reorient  the  program  and  not  follow  so 
much  the  pattern  of  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  Project  Headstart  is  good.  That 
program  could  very  easily  be  run  by  the 
school  system.  If  the  Project  Headstart 
could  be  run  by  the  school  system,  we 
would  not  need  all  the  expensive  com¬ 
munity  action  committees  in  the  rural 
communities  which  have  generated  no 
such  programs. 

This  would  give  the  Director  of  the 
antipoverty  program  the  opportunity  to 
call  for  assistance  from  leaders  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  successful  else¬ 
where  and  give  our  youth  who  are  under¬ 
employed  or  unemployed  in  the  rural 
areas  a  chance  to  find  employment  near 
home  in  developing  industry  and  new 
opportunity  for  jobs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  natural  trend  of  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  to  move  into  the  metropolitan 
communities.  The  metropolitan  commu¬ 
nities  have  not  been  able  to  digest  satis¬ 
factorily  the  great  inmigration  that  has 
occurred. 

The  error  of  what  we  are  doing  is 
accentuated  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  rural  people  to  move  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  because  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  fed  into  the  metropolitan 
communities  and  have  enhanced  the 
reason  for  moving  there. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  program  will 
be  self-defeating  because  it  will  naturally 
pull  more  people  into  those  areas  that 
are  already  overcrowded  beyond  correc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Cleve¬ 
land  has  been  labeled  as  unfair  to  the 
primary  minority  group.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  the  last  3  years  75,000 
more  members  of  the  primary  minority 
group  have  moved  into  the  city.  They 
believe  it  is  good  for  them  and  that  they 
will  find  comfort,  economic  advance¬ 
ment,  and  salvation  there.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  eventually  trouble  will  be 
experienced. 

I  subscribe  heavily  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Let  us  do 
something  to  induce  industry  to  establish 
itself  in  the  rural  communities  and  not 
in  the  big  communities.  If  we  do,  we  will, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  solve  the  problem 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  my  distinguished  colleague’s  com¬ 
ment  and  his  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  rural  opportunity  amend¬ 
ment  I  submitted  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec¬ 


tion,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  348)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “$295,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$245,- 
000,000”. 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  “$1,062,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,112,000,000”. 

On  page  68,  between  lines  12  and  13  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  population  pressures  in  urban  cen¬ 
ters.  Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  federally  as¬ 
sisted  programs,  particularly  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  project.” 

On  page  68,  line  13,  strike  out  “(d)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(e)”. 

On  page  69,  line  6,  strike  out  “(e)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)”. 

On  page  69,  line  6,  strike  out  "10  per 
centum”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “15  per 
centum”. 

On  page  69,  line  8,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  “Of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  for  the 
filial  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.” 

AMENDMENT  NO.  349 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  another  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  all  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  shall  have  a  governing  board  orga¬ 
nized  to  provide  for  membership  of  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community  and  other  appropriate  public 
officials,  or  their  representatives,  of  offi¬ 
cials  or  representatives  of  private  groups 
and  agencies  engaged  in  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  majority  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (349)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be  established  in  order  to  assure  broad, 
continuing,  and  effective  community  partici¬ 
pation  in  all  phases  of  the  community  action 
program  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and  to 
assure  that  the  program  as  developed  and 
implemented  is  fully  responsive  to  commu¬ 
nity  needs  and  conditions.  Each  such  agency 
shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  governing 
board  organized  to  provide  for  membership 
of  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community  and  other  appropriate  public  offi¬ 
cials,  or  their  representatives,  of  officials  or 
representatives  of  private  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  locally 
elected  officials  be  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  to  connect  up 
these  rambling,  floating,  indefinite 
agencies  with  very  little  connection  and 
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very  little  experience  in  the  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  government,  so  that  they  can 
take  a  good,  fair,  hard  look  at  the  prac¬ 
ticalities  of  whether  a  program  is 
worthwhile  In  the  first  place  or  worth 
the  cost  or  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
was  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  but  was  not  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  now  pro¬ 
posing  is  not  identical  with  but  is  very 
similar  to  an  amendment  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  has  sent  to  the  desk  to 
have  printed.  It  would  be  a  great  service 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  floor  man¬ 
ager  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  get 
together  on  a  text  on  which  they  could 
both  agree,  because  their  proposals  re¬ 
late  to  the  same  subject,  although  the 
language  is  significantly  different. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that.  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  discussed 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  work  together 
and,  if  possible,  centralize  on  one  gen¬ 
eral  set  of  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  give  some  thought  to 
this.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  first 
amendment  which  he  discussed.  I  think 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  need  to  beef 
up  the  rural  programs.  But  what  con¬ 
cerns  me  is  the  taking  of  $50  rnilfion 
out  of  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  pretty 
hard  pressed  now  to  continue  with  the 
servicing  of  some  42,000  young  men  and 
women  in  the  various  men’s  and  wom¬ 
en’s  and  demonstration  camps. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  re¬ 
ceptive,  perhaps,  to  considering  over¬ 
night  whether  either  we  could  not  add 
$50  million  to  the  bill  or  perhaps  give 
consideration  to  taking  that  amount  out 
of  title  n. 

I  would  be  afraid,  if  we  were  to  take 
it  of  the  Job  Corps,  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  anxious  to  oppose  any 
cut  in  the  Job  Corps  authorization. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  could  not  agree 
to  that  at  all.  I  think  the  Job  Corps  is 
one  of  the  least  effective  programs  we 
have.  As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  said  it  assisted 
42,000  youths.  I  am  talking  about  mil¬ 
lions  of  rural  youths.  I  am  asking  for 
only  $50  million  out  of  $295  million.  A 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  being  left 
in  the  bill  untouched — $245  million  is 
being  left  in  the  bill  for  the  42,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  paying  its  way. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
success. 

I  have  often  heard  it  mentioned — I  do 
not  doubt  it — that  you  can  send  a  boy  to 
Harvard  cheaper  per  year  than  you  can 
to  the  Job  Corps.  For  that  reason,  I 


visited  Job  Corps  installations  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  I  have  seen  the  pampering;  I  have 
seen  the  enforced  idleness,  the  lack  of 
dedication,  and  of  morale  that  goes  with 
it,  the  desertions,  and  even  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  desertions,  which 
happened  in  my  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
’an  argument  with  the  Senator  at  this 
late  hour. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  with  respect 
to  the  Job  Corps  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  and 
I  suppose  we  will  have  to  face  this  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  we  will 
have  to,  because  I  shall  be  absolutely  un¬ 
willing  to  add  to  the  cost  of  this  bill,  even 
though  I  would  like  to  provide  this  need¬ 
ed  assistance  for  rural  areas. 

If  you  are  going  to  spend  $245  million 
on  42,000  people  who  have  had,  we  will 
say,  hard  luck  or  have  dropped  out  or 
whose  mentality  may  be  a  little  lower, 
we  had  better  be  spending  $50  million 
on  some  of  the  children  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  rural  areas,  who  are  not 
problem  children  but  will  become  prob¬ 
lem  adults  if  we  force  them  to  live  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  the  ghetto  because 
there  is  no  economic  opportunity  under 
the  present  farm  system,  with  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices  and  mass  production,  and  no 
possible  job  opportunity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  again  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
him  at  6  o’clock  at  night.  However,  the 
administration  will  be  strongly  opposed 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  it,  also,  although  I  would 
like  to  see  this  money  go  for  the  purposes 
the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  cannot  find, 
out  of  $295  million  available  to  run  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  42,000  delinquent  or  disadvan¬ 
taged  children,  enough  money  to  encour¬ 
age  economic  opportunity  in  rural  Amer¬ 
ica,  then  I  believe  we  would  be  missing 
the  targets  at  which  we  are  aiming. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
I  received  this  afternoon  from  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  H.  Tate,  mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  president  of  the  U.S.  League 
of  Cities : 

I  strongly  commend  you  for  your  leader¬ 
ship  as  chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Labor  Sub¬ 
committee  which  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  omnibus  anti-poverty  legislation 
Senate  Bill  2388.  In  particular  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  you  and  heartily  support  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  anti-poverty  legislation. 
This  legislation,  which  will  open  up  500,000 
new  public  service  jobs  among  the  hard  core 
unemployed,  wdll  also  provide  much  needed 
services  in  the  fields  of  health,  public  safety, 
education,  welfare,  recreation,  neighborhood 
improvement,  reconstruction  and  beautifica¬ 
tion  programs  in  our  big  cities.  As  you  know, 
when  I  took  forthright  action  to  cut  through 
red  tape  and  put  emergency  job  programs 
into  effect  Immediately — 


That  was  in  Philadelphia,  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  probably  resulted  in  preventing 
rioting  in  my  home  city — 

I  also  pointed  out  that  long  range  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  the  slum  areas  of  our  cities 
were  urgently  needed,  and  your  legislation 
fulfills  this  need.  As  you  are  also  aware,  the 
Urban  Coalition,  of  which  I  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Steering  Committee  in  my  capacity 
as  President  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
strongly  endorses  the  principle  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  become  the  employer  of  last 
resort  in  exactly  the  manner  provided  by 
your  far  reaching  legislation. 

I  interpolate  that  the  urban  coalition 
asked  not  for  200,000  jobs  but  for  1  million 
jobs,  which  would  have  quintupled  the 
cost  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
increasing  it  from  $1  billion  a  year  to  $5 
billion  a  year,  a  step  which  we  in  the 
committee  were  not  ready  to  take  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  it  was  too  radical  un¬ 
der  existing  political  conditions. 

Returning  to  Mayor  Tate’s  telegram  : 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate 
follows  your  leadership  and  enacts  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  top  priority  for  our  nation’s  cities 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  to  an  even 
greater  degree  the  programs  we  have  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Philadelphia  to  solve  employment, 
housing,  and  education  problems  of  our 
cities. 

I  point  out,  for  cross-reference  pur¬ 
poses,  that  a  similar  letter  was  received 
from  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Joseph  Barr,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

So  that  the  heads  of  both  of  these  very 
important  municipal  institutions  are 
strongly  supporting  the  emergency  em¬ 
ployment  portion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when 
OEO  says  there  is  a  new  Job  Corps,  they 
mean  neglected  youth  can  now  be 
reached  and  made  into  productive 
citizens  largely  on  their  own  initiative. 
All  they  needed  was  the  opportunity  to 
help  themselves.  OEO  also  means  that 
management  and  other  facets  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  have  been  brought  in  line 
with  the  principles  of  sound  business 
management. 

The  Job  Corps  has  reduced  its  man- 
year  cost  from  $8,470  in  fiscal  year  1966 
to  $6,950  in  fiscal  year  1967 — an  18-per¬ 
cent  reduction.  To  some,  this  $6,950 
still  seems  high,  but  we  must  recognize 
that  human  renewal  today  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  Job  Corps  is  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  deprivation  of  the  first  15  or 
more  years  of  a  young  person’s  life.  The 
cost  amounts  to  approximately  $465  a 
year  for  each  year  of  lost  life.  A  24-hour - 
a-day,  7-days-a-week  vocational  training 
program,  with  the  associated  costs  of 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  med¬ 
ical  bills,  cannot  be  achieved  inexpen¬ 
sively. 

One  may  ask  what  are  the  alterna¬ 
tives?  Do  nothing?  Put  these  young 
people  on  the  dole?  Pay  the  social  cost  in 
other  ways — riots,  jails,  and  reform 
schools?  In  the  long  run,  these  alterna¬ 
tives  would  be  more  expensive,  in  dollars 
and  in  lost  human  resources. 

How  many  Job  Corpsmen  have  we 
heard  of  participating  in  riots?  How 
many  Job  Corpsmen  have  burned  their 
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draft  cards?  How  many  Job  Corpsmen 
were  sniping  from  rooftops?  Keep  in 
mind  that  Job  Corps  draws  from  the 
same  population,  the  same  age  group, 
that  were  swelling  the  riots  in  our  cities 
last  summer.  Instead  of  shouting  “Burn, 
baby,  burn,”  Job  Corpsmen  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  were  fighting  forest  fires,  picking 
up  dead  fish  from  the  shores  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  undertaking  other  con¬ 
structive  nrniects.  


What  the  Job  Corps  needs  and  deserves 
is  our  recognition  that  it  is  proving  its 
worth.  The  Job  Corps  wants  no  new 
centers,  no  expansion  in  capacity,  no  big 
changes  in  direction.  All  the  Job  Corps 
wants  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  show 
the  way  to  our  lost  youth.  For  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  otherwise  would  not  just  be  a 
rejection  of  an  agency — the  OEO — but  a 
rejection  of  young  people  who  already 
have  suffered  rejection  by  too  many. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  if  there  be  no  furthgjKbusi- 
ness  to  come  befoi^the  Sen&tdTl  move, 
in  accordance  with  trhe»l<evious  order, 
that  the  Senate  stapom.  ad  j our nment 
until  11  o’clock  a<rfC  tomorrow. 

The  motiramis  agreed  to;  a^d  (at  6 
o’clock  ajxT6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjqprtfed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesc 
ember  27,  1967,  at  11  a.m. 
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APPROPRIATION#.  By  a  202-182  vote,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Rep.  Bhw  to  recommit 
H.  J.  Res,/849,  to  continue  through  October  the  appropriations  for  agencies 
whose  regular  appropriation  bills  have  not  yet  been  enacted,  Unde\oresent  law 
their  appropriations  expire  Sept.  30,  Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  recommittal 
motion^;  Rep.  Bow  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  "net  aggregate  aahiinistra- 
tive/budget  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  sn^ll  not 
exceed  $131,500,000,000;  except  by  those  Department  of  Defense  expenditures 
iyond  $72,300,000,000  for  military  purposes  that  the  President  may  determii 


to  be  necessary”  and  that  "estimated  administrative  expenditures  for  the  fis; 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  shall  be  reduced,  through  the  apportionment  n/o- 
cess,  by  $5,000,000,000  (the  difference  between  currently  anticipated  adminis¬ 
trative  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $136,500,000,000  ant 
$131, 500*000, 000) A  point  of  order  by  Rep.  Mahon,  that  the  Bow  amendment  was 
not  germaile,  was  sustained.  Earlier  in  the  day  H.  J.  Res.  849  had  been  report 
ed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  (H.  Rept.  708).  pp.  H12629,  H^z55  - 
Conferees  yere  appointed  on  H.  R.  9960,  the  independent  offices  and  HUD 
appropriation  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed^/  p.  H12554 


2.  FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendmenj/H.  R.  10442,  to 
facilitate  exchanged  of  national  forest  land  for  use  for/public  schools  (H. 

Rept.  716).  p.  H1262<  .  .  „ 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  for  full  committee 
action  S.  1136,  to  increase  the  authorization  for  tjie  forest  survey,  and  S. 

219,  to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander,  Wyo.  p.  D86( 

The  Agriculture  Committee^reported  with  amemSinent  H.  R.  115  7,  to  rec  e 
Department  to  release  a  ForesK  Service  tract  po  the  University  of  Maine  (H. 
Rept.  717).  p.  H12629 


( 


3.  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1564, 
to  provide  for  conversion  of  the  nariqiial  tobacco  marketing  quota  into  a 
nationaL  acreage  allotment  to  be  apportioned  among  farms  in  order  to  facilitate 
computation  of  allotment  (H.  Rept.y7l5)\  p.  H12629 


4.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported\with  amendment  S.  1467,  to  autho¬ 
rize  appropriations  to  carry  yut  the  higbwayvbeautification  program  (H.  Rept. 

713).  p.  H12629 


5.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  t<5  the  conference  report  dn  S.  1862,  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  iSmall  Business  AdministratioV  and  make  various  changes 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  pp.  H12578-80 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1320,  ti\provide  for  acquisi¬ 

tion  of  career /Status  by  certain  temporary  employees  (H.  yept.  718).  pp. 
H12582-3  /  \  0 

7.  FLOOD  INSUJk^NCE.  Rep.  Boggs  spoke  in  favor  of  flood  insurance  legislation, 
p.  H125‘ 


8.  FOREL0N  TRADE.  Rep.  Dent  spoke  in  favor  of  H.  R.  478,  to  amend  the  yair  Labo_r 
Standards  Act  to  as  to  provide  relief  from  certain  imports  from  low-w^ge 

:eas.  pp.  H12583-7  \ 

Rep.  Meeds  inserted  an  article,  "Growing  Menace  of  Log  Exports.  p.  yi2618 


i.  CONSUMERS.  Rep.  Rogers,  Colo.,  inserted  an  editorial  commending  Betty  Furness' 
work  in  behalf  of  consumers,  p.  H12596 


SENATE 


10.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967,  and  adopted  amendments  (1)  to  provide  for  promulgation  of  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  scheduling  of  meetings  and  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assurer  that  community  action  boards  have  an  effective  mechanism 
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for  securing  broad  community  involvement  in  programs  assisted  under  title  II 
(Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs) ,  (2)  to  provide  that  a  community 
action  agency  in  order  to  obtain  financial  assistance  under  title  II  shall  be 
responsible  for  and  capable  of  planning  and  administering  community  action 
programs,  and  (3)  to  set  certain  requirements  for  composition  and  operations 
of  the  governing  board  of  a  community  action  agency  to  insure  adequate  parti¬ 
cipation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  in  the  composition  of  these  agencies,  pp. 
S13764-92 

Sen.  Young,  Ohio,  urged  the  expansion  of  the  war  on  poverty  program,  p. 

S13749v  _ _ _ ; _ _ _ 

Sen.  Raker  urged  private  business  to  help  combat  poverty  and  inserted  an  / 
article,  xHeiskell  Urges  U.  S.  Companies  to  Relax  Hiring  Rules  for  Poor."  / 

pp.  S 13753^ 

11.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  \Sen.  Talmadge  inserted  and  discussed  several  resolution^  passed 

by  the  SouthernN^overnors*  Conference  relating  to  U.  S.  foreign  trad^/policy. 
pp.  S13755-6  \  / 

12.  TAX  SHARING.  Sen.  Baker  inserted  a  resolution  endorsing  S,  123(^*  to  establish 

a  Federal  tax  sharing  program*  p.  S 1375 2  / 

13.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Holdings  inserted  an  editorial  in  support  of  his  bill 

S.  1796,  to  impose  quotas  oh  the  importation  of  certain/textile  articles,  and 
Sen.  Kuchel  was  added  as  a  cdsponsor  to  this  bill,  p y*  S13743,  S13753 

14.  SPENDING.  Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  the  rate  of  retdrn  on  government  spending 

and  stated,  "The  use  of  an  unrealistic  discount  Jtcite  in  calculating  the  costs 
of  public  works  and  water  resource  jarojects  has  led  to  gross  overinvestment  in 
these  areas."  p.  S13748  \ 

15.  ECONOMY;  TAXATION.  Sen.  Hartke  dis agree clzwith  the  proposed  tax  increase  and 

stated  "the  imposition  of  a  surtax  now/wovlld  be  a  mere  shifting  of  a  part  of 
the  budget  deficit  from  the  public  to'  the  private  sector."  He  inserted  an 
article,  "The  Trouble  Facing  U.  S./Iax.  Levy,'\in  support  of  his  position,  pp. 
S13759-60  /  \ 

^  16.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Hartke  inserted  a  speech  whidb  relates  "Some  fresh  and 
original  ideas  on  how  substantial  savings  in  transportation  costs  may  be  ^ 
achieved  through  better  coordination  between  railroao\and  water  services, 
pp.  S13762-4  /  \ 

17.  ANTIDUMPING  CODE.  S&6.  Hartke  expressed  his  concern  with  rlqe  Antidumping  Code 

signed  on  June  30./1967,  and  stated,  "This  code  clearly  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
and  emasculate  an  act  of  Congress  by  Executive  fiat."  pp.  Si$792-5 

18.  DISASTER.  Sen:  Yarborough  reported  on  his  inspection  trip  to  Tex\as  a  result 

of  the  disp^ter  caused  by  Hurricane  Beulah,  and  inserted  several  letters  and 
reports  relating  to  the  emergency  needs  in  this  area.  pp.  S13795-9  N. 

19.  EMPLOYMENT.  Sen.  Jordan  discussed  and  inserted  a  report  on  "The  Employment 

Effect  of  Defense  Expenditures,"  including  the  agricultural  industry.  PP> 

S 13743-8  \ 


20 »\  MINK  IMPORTS .  Sens.  Jackson  and  Magnuson  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1856,, 
\to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  mink  im¬ 
ports.  p.  S13743 

21.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
orderfed  reported  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  >11456, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  appropriation  bill,  and  H.  R.  10345^  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  relited  agen¬ 
cies  appropriation  bill.  pp.  D858-9 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gross  stating  tbit  "few  residents 

of  Iowa  and  other  central  Midwestern  States  are  aware  of  tne  frightening  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these\5tates  have  been  shortchanged  as  a  result  of  the  under¬ 
payment  to  agriculture",  and  inserting  a  letter  on  thi/  subject,  pp.  A4814-5 

23.  COTTON.  Rep.  Dorn  inserted  an  address  on  problems  o/  the  textile  industry 

which  suggests  possible  cnanges  by  this  Department/' for  the  1968  cotton  pro¬ 
gram.  pp.  A4823-4  \  /  r 

BILt>8  INTRODUCED 

24.  ANIMAL  CARE.  S.  2481  by  Sen.  Javi^s  and  offers  and  H.  R.  13168  by  Rep.  Rogers, 

Fla.  and  others,  to  amend  the  PubliV  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special 
assistance  for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  animal  research  facilities;  to 
establish  standards  for  the  humane  cayL^  handling,  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals  in  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards';  and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to 
encourage  the  study  and  improvement  of  thepare,  handling,  and  treatment  and 
the  development  of  methods  for  minimizing  parn  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical  activities;  and  to\therwise  assure  humane  care, 
handling,  and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals, /ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
(Remarks  of  Sen.  Javits,  p.  213742  and  Rep.  Rogers\  pp.  H12587-9,  H12618, 
H12624).  H.  R,  13168  referred  to  H.  Interstate  ancVForeign  Commerce  Committee, 

25.  MINK  IMPORTS.  H.  R.  13l/7  by  Rep.  Duncan  and  H.  R.  13181  by  Rep.  Kleppe,  to 

amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  whole  skins  At  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed;  to 
tee.  Remarks  of  R@p.  Duncan,  p.  H12603 


rs  and  Means  Commit' 


26.  NATURAL  RESOURCE^  S.  2475  by  Sen.  Long,  La.,  to  provide  for  ^tate  regulatory 

jurisdiction  over  natural  resources  and  services,  produced,  transported  and 
consumed  solely  within  a  single  State  or  off  the  shore  of  a  singi^ State;  to 
Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  S13737-8 

27,  FOREIGN  TJtADE.  S.  2476  by  Sen.  Smith  and  others,  to  amend  title  III  o£\the 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  establish  more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding 
of  se/ious  injury  to  domestic  industry  as  a  result  of  concessions  grantea\undei 
agreeinent:s>  to  make  mandatory  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  for  tariff  adjustment;  to  Finance  Committee.  Remart 
author  pp.  S13738-9 
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thi;K  goal  would  involve  substituting  pious 
v/oraSdor  an  effective  result. 

I  cc\ld  not  agree  more  with  these 
words  oiVSecretary  Dulles.  Let  the  Sen¬ 
ate  translate  our  lofty  rhetoric  about  the 
dignity  of  man  into  legal  reality  by  rati¬ 
fying  the  Hurnan  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor  AFreedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 


WE  MUST  WIN  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  as¬ 
sumed  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  once  said: 

Those  who  make  peaceful  evolution  im¬ 
possible  make  violent  revolution  inevitable. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
make  peaceful  evolution  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  an  actual  fact  and  to  do  this 
within  the  framework  of  law  and  order. 
It  is  legislative  weakness  to  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  programs  to  attack  the 
cause  of  poverty,  slum  housing — the 
crowding  of  people  into  filthy,  broken- 
down  tenements  and  then  denying  to 
youngsters  born  in  such  surroundings 
.any  opportunity  or  possibility  for  a  de¬ 
cent  education  and  for  gainful  employ¬ 
ment. 

Only  Federal  action  on  a  large  scale 
can  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  grave 
problems  facing  our  urban  areas.  Heavy 
additional  investments  must  be  made 
and  on  an  enormous  scale  in  order  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  caused  by  the 
deprivations  suffered  by  millions  of 
Americans  and  to  give  them  opportuni¬ 
ties  equal  to  what  others  have. 

Mr.  President,  our  involvement  in  an 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  a  little  country 
of  no  strategic  importance  whatever  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores,  goes  on  month 
after  month.  Billions  of  dollars  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  has  gone  up  and  is  going 
up  in  smoke.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
when  we  must  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
to  take  care  of  our  own. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  both  guns  and  butter.  I  assert 
that  the  problems  today  facing  us  here 
at  home  are  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
terms  “guns  and  butter”is  no  longer  even 
applicable.  What  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  and  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  are  efforts  to  solve  the 
serious  problem  of  want  amidst  plenty 
which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
society.  The  question  no  longer  is  can 
we  afford  to  solve  these  problems  but 
rather  how  soon  can  we  solve  them.  It  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  guns  and  butter 
but  rather  of  guns  and  water,  for  what 
the  proposed  legislation  would  accom¬ 
plish  is  necessary  for  the  very  substance 
of  our  society. 

These  programs  are  not  frills  and 
giveaways.  They  are  a  serious  first  step 
toward  bringing  millions  of  ill-housed, 
ill-fed,  poorly  clothed,  and  undereducated 
Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  proposals  in 
the  pending  legislation  are  only  a  be¬ 
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ginning.  Once  we  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  is  draining  our  national  resources, 
we  can  get  on  with  the  important  work 
of  really  trying  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems. 

The  housing  program  that  we  have  at 
present  is  utterly  inadequate.  The  pov¬ 
erty  program  is  too  small.  The  program 
for  schools  to  replace  inferior  slum 
■schools  is  too  frequently  nonexistent.  It 
is  not  the  riots  in  the  slums,  but  these 
lame  and  inadequate  programs  that  are 
the  real  disgrace  of  the  richest  nation  on 
earth. 

We  in  Congress  must  provide  hope  of 
employment  to  young  men  and  women. 
We  must  try  to  give  them  adequate  job 
training.  We  must  improve  the  schools. 
We  must  improve  housing  conditions. 
We  must  act  with  determination  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  money  and  the  planning  to 
rub  out  conditions  in  slum  neighbor¬ 
hoods  which  give  rise  to  the  ugly  rioting 
which  afflicted  our  cities  over  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  last  year.  We  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  task. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
auhorizes  the  expenditure  of  three  bil¬ 
ling  five  hundred  million  dollars  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  legislative  proposal 
if  enacted  into  law  will  help  create  an 
estimated  200,000  additional  jobs  during 
1968  and  250,000  during  1969.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  those  who  need  help — 
Americans  with  incomes  near  or  below 
the  poverty  level  who  are  not  able  to 
find  jobs  in  regular  competitive  employ¬ 
ment,  and  those  young  men  and  women 
with  little  or  no  work  experience  or  with 
a  low  level  of  education  or  with  no  oc¬ 
cupational  skills.  Let  us  face  it,  this  is 
just  the  beginning — a  mere  down  pay¬ 
ment — of  what  must  eventually  be  in¬ 
vested  in  programs  to  restore  our  cities 
and  to  enable  all  Americans  to  live  in 
dignity.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
we  procrastinate,  the  higher  the  eventual 
total  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Job  Corps.  However,  it  is 
encouraging  that  the  committee  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  bill  provisions  for 
closer  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  these  px-ograms  and  for  greater  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  various  agencies 
administering  them.  This  bill  is  very 
definitely  a  needed  improvement  over 
previous  legislation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  no  individual — not  a 
Rap  Brown  nor  a  Stokely  Carmichael — 
no  one — could  cause  what  happened  in 
Detroit  and  Newark  this  year  or  in  Watts 
2  years  ago,  just  as  no  one  individual 
could  have  stopped  what  occurred  in  the 
13  colonies  in  1776.  Those  very  foolish 
short-sighted  persons  who  say  that  the 
rioting  resulted  from  the  war  on  poverty 
are  100  percent  wrong.  Poverty,  not  the 
war  on  poverty,  was  the  basic  cause  of 
this  rioting. 

Some  2,300  years  ago  the  great  philos¬ 
opher  Plato  termed  poverty  as  the  par¬ 
ent  of  meanness  and  viciousness  and 
urged  that  rulers  do  away  with  it.  He 
wrote : 


It  would  be  strange  indeed  in  any  state 
even  tolerably  ordered  if  the  poor  were  to 
be  utterly  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
utter  destruction. 

In  attacking  the  roots  of  poverty  there 
must  be  adequate  provisions  for  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  rent  supplements,  bet¬ 
ter  housing,  a  model  cities  program,  a 
Teacher  Corps  and  for  training  such  as 
the  civilian  conservation  corps  of  more 
than  34  years  ago.  It  is  a  legislative  fail¬ 
ure  and  madness  not  to  enact  such  meas¬ 
ures  particularly  when  we  are  spending 
more  than  two  billion  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  each  month  to  fight  in  an 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 


POCAHONTAS  ’  REVENGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
any  American  who  has  traveled  to  Cen¬ 
tral  6v  South  America  and  eaten  or 
dnufk  tap  water  there  knows  what  is 
mgant  by  Montezuma’s  revenge.  This 
s  not  compare  with  what  might  be 
tailed  Pocahontas’  revenge,  for  it  was 
the  American  Indians  who  introduced  to¬ 
bacco  to  the  settlers  from  the  Old  World. 
Pure  nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
natural  poisons;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
through  the  skin,  on  which  a  few  drops 
may  be  fatal.  It  is  used  as  an  insecticide, 
and  before  World  War  II,  more  tobacco 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
nicotine  insecticides  than  for  smoking. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  We  use 
other  poisons  for  the  insects  and  reserve 
the  tobacco  for  ourselves.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  year  40,000  Americans  die  from 
lung  cancer  traceable  to  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing.  This,  in  addition  to  those  deaths 
from  heart  disease  caused  or  aggravated 
by  smoking. 

More  stringent  Federal  regulation  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  sales  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  millions  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  not  yet  caught  the  smok¬ 
ing  habit.  I  support  proposed  legislation 
which  would  limit  cigarette  advertising 
on  television  and  radio  to  late  hours  to 
avoid  young  audiences,  require  a 
stronger  warning  on  cigarette  packs,  and 
impose  a  higher  tax  on  those  cigarettes 
containing  high  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
nt. 

r.  President,  were  tobacco  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  today  as  a  new  drug,  it  would 
be  considered  poisonous,  and  its  distri- 
butionNwould  most  certainly  be  greatly 
regulated  by  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorums 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roi 

The  assistant  ^legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  rbll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD .^r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP\CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRIFIED  VIETNAMESE  STHLD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prudent, 
in  recent  weeks  two  Cleveland  radi\and 
television  stations,  WKYC,  which  is\an 
NBC  station,  and  WJW,  a  CBS  station 
have  been  taking  polls  of  their  viewer^ 
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and  listeners  on  the  question,  “Do  you 
believe  that  the  U.S.  military  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
now?*^ Station  WJW  received  more  than 
1 4,000 \telephone  calls  and  announced 
that  59. percent  voted  for  withdrawal  of 
our  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  with 
40.5  percenKvoting  against.  Then,  shortly 
after  this  poll  had  been  taken  over 
WJW’s  Channfc.1  8,  WKYC,  the  NBC  sta¬ 
tion,  asked  this  same  question  of  its  view¬ 
ers  and  listenersX.  Officials  of  television 
station  WKYC  reported  that  72  percent 
of  those  telephoningW  writing  the  sta¬ 
tion  announced  themselves  in  favor  of 
withdrawal  of  our  Armed^  Forces  from 
Vietnam  and  only  28\pcrccnt  were 
opposed. 

Just  recently,  on  WalteiV Cronkite’s 
television  broadcast,  David  Schumacher 
quoted  a  colonel  of  the  U.S.  Moines  in 
combat  in  the  northerly  part  oKsouth 
Vietnam.  The  Marine  colonel  said. 

The  people  around  here  all  hate  us 'and 
you  can  hardly  blame  them.  We  burn  doVm 
their  huts,  run  our  half-tracks  over  thef 
rice  fields  to  destroy  their  crops,  then  send 
them  to  refugee  camps  in  some  other  part 
of  their  country. 

There  was  also  recently  published  in 
our  newspapers  a  picture  of  a  marine  in 
combat  directly  south  of  the  demilitar¬ 
ized  zone  separating  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  tying  a  blindfold  over 
the  eyes  of  a  Vietnamese  boy  of  10  years 
of  age  who  had  just  been  captured  by 
our  Marines.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  in  money  was  found  on  the  little  boy. 
It  was  charged  that  the  little  fellow  was 
either  a  terrorist  or  a  VC  and  the  money 
found  was  proof  of  that.  The  boy  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  father  had  just  sold  his 
entire  rice  crop  and  had  given  the 
youngster  the  money  to  keep,  belieying 
that  our  soldiers  would  not  search  such  a 
small  youngster.  The  terrified  boy  was 
searched,  blindfolded,  and  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  Yes,  it  is  said  that  the  boy’s 
father  has  fled  from  the  area  of  the  de¬ 
militarized  zone  and  has  joined  the  VC, 
or  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION/ 
PRAISED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ;Was 
happy  indeed  to  note  in  the  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Daily  Times  September  22/a  lead 
editorial  entitled  “Courageous  Agency,” 
paying  tribute  to  the  remarkable  work 
which  has  been  done  in  Alaska  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ahat  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recor?  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 
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FFICER.  Without 
dered. 


The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 
(See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  only  that/the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration lias  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Alaska  in  two  notable  disasters,  the 
earthquake  of  1964  and  the  flood  which 
inundated  Fairbanks  and  Nenana  and 
Minto  Mst  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  addition¬ 
ally _^*d  very  importantly,  the  SBA  has 
been  a  steady  supplier  of  capital  for 
Alaska’s  economic  growth.  It  is  my  per¬ 


sonal  opinion  that  Alaska  is  particularly 
fortunate  to  have  as  its  regional  admin¬ 
istrator,  Robert  E.  Butler.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  come  by  after  close  observation  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  that  Mr. 
Butler  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ad¬ 
ministrators  I  have  ever  known  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

After  the  earthquake,  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
then  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  took  an  active  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  recovery  of  Alaska 
and  he  was  there  on  many  occasions.  In 
the  latest  disaster,  Robert  C.  Moot,  now 
Administrator,  and  Clarence  Cowles,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Disaster  Loans, 
“have  performed  noteworthy  and  notable 
and  helpful  service.  We  in  Alaska  are 
grateful  to  the  SBA. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times, 
Sept.  22,  1967] 

Courageous  Agency 

There  ought  to  be  an  outstanding  award 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Alaska,  It  should  be  presented,  with  fan¬ 
fare  and  ceremony  for  all  to  see,  by  the 
itire  state  and  more  especially  the  citizens  _ 
of\Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 

lis  agency  is  the  hero  in  the  “reciu 
operations  that  revived  the  state’s  two  largest 
cities 'after  disasters,  Anchorage  aftej/  the 
earthquake  in  1964  and  Fairbanks  afjer  the 
flood  of  lavt  month. 

Many  federal,  state,  and  local  go/ernment 
agencies  anck  private  organizations  came  to 
the  aid  of  theVstricken  cities  ana  many  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  service.  But  /nost  of  them 
were  doing  theNjob  for  wjnch  they  were 
created. 

The  Small  Business 
more  than  that.  Rule' 
procedures  were  inad^ 
disasters.  So  the  booh 
procedures  were  dumped. 'The  leaders  made 
innovations  in  policies  and  shortcuts  in 
procedures  to  meet  the  need.' 

This  required^  vision,  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence.  People/ in  government  service  rarely 
enhance  thafr  careers  by  throwing  out  rule 
books,  innovating  or  taking  shortcuts. 

Residents  of  these  two  cities  will  b\  grate¬ 
ful  forever  for  the  vim,  vigor  and  veN’e  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In/  Anchorage,  the  agency  liberalized  \ts 
policies  and  rules  for  making  loans  to  re 
p/ur  the  homes  and  buildings  damaged  in' 
le  earthquake.  Within  a  year  the  agency 
'had  approved  628  home  loans  totalling  $12.2 
million  and  642  loans  to  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  totalling  $51  million,  and  had  actually 
disbursed  $52.2  million. 

This  was  the  credit  that  enabled  families 
to  continue  to  live  here.  It  was  the  credit  that 
enabled  business  places  to  re-establish  their 
operations  and  provide  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  the  people  required. 

In  Fairbanks  the  agency  responded  to  the 
pressing  needs  for  haste  because  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  and  the  different  conditions 
resulting  from  a  flood. 

Shortly  after  the  flood  waters  had  receded, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was  in 
full  operation  with  a  program  that  the  city 
needed  and  could  get  nowhere  else.  The 
agency  offered  unsecured  loans  up  to  $3,000 
to  anyone  who  had  flood  damage  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  additional  credit  would  be 
available  for  those  who  required  it. 

This  enabled  the  residents  to  act  immedi¬ 
ately  to  clean  up  and  fix  up  their  properties 
before  the  cold  of  winter  moved  in  and 
made  repairs  impossible.  The  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  the  unsecured  loans 
upset  the  normal  ceiling  of  $1,000  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  expectations  of  the  people  of 
Fairbanks.  The  agency  had  been  asked  to 


grant  $2,500  loans  and,  via  telephone  from y 
Washington,  the  ceiling  was  set  at  $3,0C) 
the  same  day  the  request  was  made. 

Who  could  ask  for  more  cooperatioj/  or 
faster  action? 

Even  without  the  distinction  earAed  in 
the  two  disasters  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  worthy  of  special  recognition. 
The  agency  is  a  source  of  credrt  and,  like 
every  frontier,  this  frontierland/ needs  credit 
on  liberal  terms.  Small  business  loans  have 
enabled  many  new  enterprises  to  come  into 


rices  and  employ- 
three  have  been 


being  to  provide  goods,  seij 
ment  in  places  where 
sorely  lacking. 

Credit  has  always  /Seen  hard  to  find  in 
Alaska.  For  90  years/as  a  territory,  this  area 
had  virtually  none/Nobody  would  loan  to  a 
peculiar  place  that  was  run  by  a  czar  called 
the  Secretary  of /me  Interior. 

Since  statehood,  capital  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  limited  sort  of  way.  Things  are 
better  and  the  future  looks  still  better. 

But  all/would  be  different  had  the  Small 
Business/  Administration  not  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  fdr  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  to  come 
back /from  their  disasters.  Deterioration  in 
their  economies  would  have  led  to  a  shrivel¬ 
ling  of  the  transportation  systems  and  all 
le  commercial  establishments  that  sup- 
jrted  them.  Population  would  be  less.  De¬ 
mands  would  be  less.  Life  would  be  a  step 
or  two  back  toward  the  isolation  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  generation  ago. 

A  major  part  of  the  success  in  overcoming 
the  two  disasters  must  be  attributed  to  the 
vision,  courage,  and  efficiency  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


Sministration  did 
5ks  and  established 
auate  in  these  two 
re  thrown  out  and 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  while  in  Korea  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Park,  I  met 
and  visited  with  a  number  of  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serving  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  As  in  other  countries  I  have  visited, 
I  found  these  Americans,  headed  by  their 
outstanding  Director,  Kevin  O'Donnell, 
doing  very  necessary,  dedicated,  and 
much-appreciated  work. 

Peace  Corps  in  Korea  is  now  1  year 
old.  Recently,  Mr.  O’Donnell  wrote  me, 
setting  forth  future  plans  and  enclosing 
articles  from  Korean  English-language 
newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  Peace 
^Corps’  first  anniversary  in  Korea.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Senators  will  want  to  read  the 
letter  and  the  articles  and  will  do  so  with 
pruie.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent\hey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ora&red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  _ 

September  18,  1967. 

Hon.  Fred  R.  ^arris, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C\ 

Dear  Fred:  As  fteace  Corps  completed  its 
first  year  in  KoreaV  the  English  Language 
newspapers  noted  out  anniversary.  Having 
visited  us  in  Korea  durVng  this  first  year,  we 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  reading 
these  news  stories,  so  we  wvuld  like  to  share 
them  with  you. 

The  next  four  months  wil^see  PC/K  ex¬ 
pand  greatly.  In  October  aboutNo  more  Vol¬ 
unteers  will  arrive  to  teach  Enghsh  in  the 
Middle  Schools  (Junior  High).  In^ecember, 
100  Volunteers  are  due.  This  will  bNhe  first 
group  of  Rural  Health  Auxiliaries  wiu>  will 
assist  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs  in  opening  and  staffing  Health  shib 
Centers  at  the  Myon  (county)  level.  T)\e 
MHSA  has  a  five  year  program  of  taking 
Health  Services  out  into  the  rural  areas. 
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services  together  as  a  single  system  in  which 
theviraffic  is  permitted  to  move  by  the  most 
efficient  routing,  cost  and  service  factors 
considered. 

For  asKiong  as  I  can  remember,  the  trans- 
portation 'experts  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  ability Nef  the  transportation  industry  to 
fit  together  the  cost  and  service  advantages 
of  the  different  modes.  Imagine  a  computer 
equipped  with  Vitical  information  as  to  the 
service  characteristics  and  true  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  different  modes  and  capable 
of  making  impartialyrecommendations  as  to 
the  routing  of  traffic.  \t  is  the  opinion  of  the 
experts  that  if  routing\decislons  were  made 
objectively,  the  traffic  pattern  would  be  very 
different  and  the  nation ’^freight  bill  much 
less.  They  have  been  particularly  concerned 
that  the  potential  economies  of  water  and 
rail  coordination  have  been  under-utilized. 

The  nation’s  rivers  are  strategically  located 
to  supplement  the  rail  networks,  on  major 
movements  of  coal,  grain,  fertilizers,  steel, 
chemicals,  metallic  and  non-metahjc  ores, 
petroleum  products  and  a  long  list  o\  other 
basic  commodities  which  move  in  quantities 
of  millions  of  tons.  The  east-west  mainline 
of  the  Ohio  River  system  connects  with  the 
main  north-south  line  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Including  the  Missouri  River,  the  low' 
cost  water  highway  extends  almost  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  and  .from  the 
Appalachian  mountains  to  the  Rockies  to 
provide  an  economical  adjunct  to  rail  service 
for  the  mid-America  region.  Great  Lakes, 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  services  and  other 
river  and  canal  systems  provide  equally 
strategically  located  supplements  to  the  ef¬ 
ficient  overland  rail  network. 

In  an  economy  in  which  rising  costs  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  wages  are  becoming  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern,  intensive  utilization  of 
low  cost  water  transportation  provides  a 
major  opportunity  to  achieve  substantial 
savings  in  production  and  distribution  costs 
for  both  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  freight  can  be 
transported  by  water  at  a  fifth  to  a  half  of 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  overland.  Fitting 
this  capability  into  the  distribution  pattern 
is  an  important  objective  of  any  cost-con¬ 
scious  traffic  manager. 

The  opening  up  of  new  water-rail  routes 
could  save  the  economy  millions  of  dollars 
in  transport  costs.  This  in  turn  would  bene¬ 
fit  consumers  through  lower  prices,  con¬ 
tribute  to  slowing  inflation  and  improve  the 
nation’s  ability  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  is 
a  growing  concern  with  the  continued  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  healthy  competition  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  new  investment  in  improved  transport . 
services.  As  the  super-railroads  are  forme/ 
from  the  mergers,  shippers  are  increasingly 
finding  competition  diminished.  A  water/ail 
route  equal  to  or  greater  in  efficiency /than 
the  all-rail  route  can  often  supply  tha/ prac¬ 
tical  competitive  alternative  so  necessary  to 
healthy  progress.  / 

Much  more  intensive  use  of  oaean.  Great 
Lakes  and  river  highways  for  domestic  com¬ 
merce  in  combination  with  rajf  is,  I  believe, 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come/ 

I  do  not  mention  wate/truck  coordina¬ 
tion  simply  because  this  i/ now  so  good  that 
there  is  little  room  for  improvement.  Where- 
ever  water  service  req/ires  the  supplement 
of  truck  service,  the/ connection  is  readily 
available.  The  true/  lines  and  the  water 
carriers  work  in  fr/ndly  harmony  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  traffic  ana  improving  the  service. 

But  rail-water  coordination  is  dominated 
by  out-mode/  tradition,  unfriendliness  in 
business  relationships  and  a  vast  ignorance 
of  capabilities  of  combined  rail  and  water 
service.  / 

The  biuriers  standing  in  the  way  of  open¬ 
ing  ujvnew  water-rail  routings  seem  to  most 
observers  to  be  largely  artificial.  William  H. 
Tucfcer,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  said  last  month:  “I  sug¬ 


gest  that  each  of  the  various  carrier  modes 
suffers  from  a  severe  case  of  channel-minded- 
ness,  continually  fortifying  their  modal 
fences,  boundaries  and  prerogatives.”  As  you 
know,  the  Commission  is  proposing  new  leg¬ 
islation  for  through  route  and  joint  rate  au¬ 
thority.  But  Mr.  Tucker  recognizes  that — and 
I  quote  again — “the  real  impetus  for  this 
change  should  have  come  from  the  transpor¬ 
tation  industry  itself.” 

It  is  never  too  late  to  try  the  voluntary 
route.  We  can  perhaps  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  regulation,  the 
same  channel-mindedness  dominated  rela¬ 
tions  between  railroads.  The  railroads  were 
once  just  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  they 
have  recently  been  to  the  water  carriers.  The 
most  difficult  single  problem  seemed  to  have 
been  the  lack  of  friendly  businesslike  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  ICC’s  Annual  Re¬ 
port  for  1888  tell  the  story.  They  could  have 
Jaeen  written  to  describe  the  intermodal  cli-, 
’mate  in  1967. 

“An  impartial  observer  is  compelled  to  say 
that  the  methods  so  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  remedy  of  supposed  grievances  or  for 
the  punishment  of  supposed  wrongs  are 
methods  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
age  ...  To  make  the  adversary  feel  and  fear 
''the  power  to  inflict  injury  is  often  the  first 
afcd  principal  thought,  and  a  rate  is  cut  when/ 
in 'a  ruder  age  it  would  have  been  a  throat/ 

And  again :  / 

"Bdt  the  evils  arising  from  the  want /f  a 
friendly,  business  relationship  between  the 
railroadsSfall  largely  upon  the  public  /Iso  .  .  . 
The  diffeAnce  between  performing  /lie  legal 
duty  grudgingly,  though  to  the  letter  of  the 
bond,  or  on  {he  other  hand  performing  it  in 
an  accommodating  spirit  and  vnth  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  tne  service  as  v/uable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  may  in  somXcases  be  tjie  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  general  amaoyanc/and  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  convenience.  A  sll'ert  read  may  sometimes 
make  itself  little  better/  than  a  public  nui¬ 
sance  by  simply  abst/aing  from  all  accom¬ 
modation  that  coulcr  no\  by  law  be  forced 
from  it.”  /  N. 

A  recent  Department  of  liommerce  study 
of  intermodal  coordination  directed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Merrill  /  Roberts  of  the\jniversity  of 
Pittsburgh  suggests  that  some  railroads  to¬ 
day  may  well  be  making  a  “publiroiuisance” 
of  thems/ves  in  this  context.  Tan  study 
notes,  a/d  I  quote:  “Railroads  have  been 
marke/y  reluctant  to  cooperate  withNbarge 
lines  /n  establishing  coordinated  services.” 

B/t  as  well  as  stating  the  problem,  the 
st/cly  may  also  have  provided  the  clue  to 
the  answer.  Elsewhere  the  study  notes  this' 
/important  fact:  “The  railroads’  traditional 
orientation  has  been  to  output  and  sales. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  been  forced  in 
the  direction  of  profit  orientation  by  com¬ 
petitive  pressures.” 

Perhaps  the  brightest  prospect  for  better 
coordination  may  well  be  the  old  and  reli¬ 
able  profit  motive.  It  has  been  traditional 
thinking  among  railroads  that  a  rail-water 
connection  is  somehow  bad  for  the  railroad. 
On  significant  movements  of  coal,  fertilizers, 
grain  and  phosphates,  some  movements  have 
recently  been  developed  which  yield  partic¬ 
ular  railroads  new  and  profitable  traffic. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  overcome  traditional  reluctance. 
The  water  carrier,  however,  often  has  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  a  hearing  in  the  first  place. 

An  effective  barrier  to  a  more  efficient  rail- 
water  movement  which  results  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  customer  is  sometimes  the 
regional  rate  bureau.  A  proposed  rate,  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  proposing  railroad,  may  be  seen 
by  another  member  of  the  rate  bureau  as 
a  threat  to  a  “rate  structure.”  The  affected 
railroad  will  make  sure  the  rate  proposal  is 
voted  down  in  the  bureau  meeting. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  such  instances. 
Last  year  a  major  railroad  proposed  a  rate 
reduction  on  bauxite  ore  between  St.  Louis 


and  Mexico,  Mo.  to  connect  with  a  barge/ 
movement  from  the  Gulf.  The  Western  Trunk 
Line  Committee  turned  the  proposing  rail¬ 
road  down  because  it  believed  the  new /rate 
would  seriously  affect  the  all-rail  mov/nent 
from  Mobile  and  possibly  other  so/rces. 

That  a  barge-rail  movement  whic/is  dem¬ 
onstrably  economic  and  efficient  for  shippers 
and  carriers  alike,  and  needed  /id  wanted 
by  both,  can  be  frustrated  und/r  these  con¬ 
ditions  suggests  the  need  for/reform  of  the 
system.  / 

Competition  based  on  /uperior  efficiency 
is  in  the  public  interes/  but  competition 
which  succeeds  simply/because  a  rate  bu¬ 
reau  has  the  naked  /ower,  as  the  ICC  in 
1888  suggested,  of  /  "ruder  age”  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  Blocking  a  more  efficient 
route  would  seen y  to  me  to  be  an  abuse  of 
a  rate  bureau’s  f/nction. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  railroad  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  itself  competitive  on  the 
large  volum/s  of  corn  and  soybeans  gathered 
into  uppe/  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
River  cr/sings  by  truck.  It  proposed  sub¬ 
stantia/  reductions  between  points  on  its 
line  to  encourage  rail-barge  movements  via 
rive/' ports  including  Davenport  and  Sabula, 
IoWa  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  Missouri.  The  rate  bureau 
knocked  out  the  proposal.  Again  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  route  was  blocked  despite  the  public 
benefits  to  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  the 
water-rail  coordination. 

Veterans  of  the  water-rail  coordination 
battle  know  that  the  railroads  sometimes 
use  other  sanctions.  If  a  shipper  gets  too 
interested  in  a  more  efficient  water-rail  rout¬ 
ing,  mention  is  made  of  the  difficulties  he 
may  have  getting  supplies  of  freight  cars. 
Similarly,  if  a  railroad  gets  too  interested 
in  promoting  a  profitable  rail-water  move¬ 
ment,  someone  politely  mentions  that  con¬ 
necting  railroads  may  retaliate  by  re-rout¬ 
ing  important  traffic  over  other  rail  lines. 
These  are  tactics  of  a  “ruder  age.”  One  has  to 
assume,  however,  that  there  is  no  nation¬ 
wide  conspiracy  of  the  railroad  industry  to 
block  water-rail  movements  and  that  efficient 
utilization  of  the  nation’s  transport  re¬ 
sources  is  a  goal  to  which  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  subscribes.  The  basic  assumption 
must  be  that  self-interest  of  individual  rail¬ 
roads,  shipper  requirements  for  more  eco¬ 
nomical  movements,  and  the  obligation  and 
desire  to  provide  the  public  with  efficient 
services  are  forces  which  can  be  relied  upon 
just  as  much  in  this  segment  of  the  economy 
as  they  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  other 
segment  of  the  economy. 

It  is  customary  in  these  forums  to  talk 
\theory  and  generality.  I  am  departing  from 
f»hat  tradition  in  citing  these  specific  exam¬ 
ples  where  rail  and  barge  lines  jointly  wanted 
to  improve  water-rail  coordination  and  are 
frustrated  by  the  rate  bureau.  There  are 
many  ether  specific  cases  where  a  water-rail 
service  would  result  in  substantial  savings  to 
shippers  and  consumers.  I  suggest  that  in¬ 
tensive  ne^i  studies  be  instituted  on  poten¬ 
tial  water-rail  movements  to  uncover  pos¬ 
sible  new  examples. 

Such  movements  should  meet  these  cri¬ 
teria.  \ 

a.  A  reduction  i\  the  overall  rate  for  the 
shipper  or  receiver.  \ 

b.  An  eqtially  efficient  water-rail  service 
having  the  advantage  \f  providing  shipper 
and  receiver  with  a  competitive  routing. 

c.  At  least  the  same  revenue  for  the  rail¬ 
road  as  received  from  the  allVrail  connection. 

d.  Expense  of  transfer  at  tlifc  intermediate 

water-rail  connection  to  be  counted  as  pait 
of  the  water-rail  rate.  \ 

Among  the  most  fruitful  fields  of  enquiry 
could  certainly  be  the  movements  oP  manu¬ 
factured  iron  and  steel  products.  014  field 
pipe  is  a  good  example.  Water  service \rom 
the  Pittsburgh  area  to  Kansas  City  or  Mem¬ 
phis  combined  with  rail  service  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rail  revenue  from  the  al\- 
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rallNroute  would  provide  savings  of  about 
$3  a  ton  to  receivers  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Many  \uch  instances  might  even  permit  a 
larger  revenue-  for  the  connecting  rail¬ 
road  and  still  provide  the  shipper  with  a  very 
substantiaK  reduction.  Similar  savings  can 
be  shown  oi\  water-rail  movements  of  other 
steel  products\>ut  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  West. 

A  study  of  Nth e  grain  gathering  rates 
would  probably  show  the  potential  for  large 
savings  over  present  exempt  truck  charges. 
A  gathering  rate  which  attempts  to  block 
access  to  the  river  crossings  simply  encour¬ 
ages  alternative  meansvof  reaching  the  riv¬ 
ers.  Low  cost  water  service  is  to  valuable 
to  be  destroyed  by  such  tactics.  Such  studies 
should  determine  whether  Aarge  lines,  grain 
terminals,  or  shippers  or  a  cooperative  com¬ 
bination  of  all  three,  would  doTwell  to  think 
in  terms  of  “renting  a  train,”  as\ecently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  \o  perform 
shuttle  gathering  services  for  river  crossing 
elevators.  \ 

Why  should  the  railroads  cooperated  First, 
encouragement  of  the  most  efficient  routing 
means  more  business  for  everyone.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  enlightened  self-interest,  cooperation 
may  well  be  the  best  road  to  maximizing 
profits.  Second,  in  the  long  run,  shippers 
won’t  pay  the  higher  rates.  The  interior  in¬ 
dustries  will  simply  move  to  the  waterways. 
Third,  failure  to  develop  a  reasonable  con¬ 
necting  service  between  rail  and  water  com¬ 
mon  carriers  simply  encourages  further  ship¬ 
per  investment  in  private  carriage. 

We  could  be  here  until  Chirstmas  listing 
all  the  reasons  the  railroads  may  never  co¬ 
operate  in  developing  efficient  water-rail  serv¬ 
ices.  But  one  objection  of  the  railroads  is 
worth  a  comment.  They  complain  vigorously 
of  the  present  law  which  specifically  forbids 
them  to  own  a  water  carrier,  the  so-called 
Panama  Canal  Act.  The  law  was  passed  be¬ 
cause  so  many  water  carriers  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trades  seemed  to  disappear  shortly  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  acquired  by  railroads.  Since  then, 
though  railroads  have  attempted  at  variuos 
times  to  acquire  water  carriers,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  anyone  that  rail 
ownership  would  not  mean  sudden  death  for 
the  water  carrier  industry. 

A  major  factor,  I  suggest,  in  the  present 
impasse  on  the  ownership  question  is  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  water  carrier  business  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads.  If  they  knew  more 
about  the  economic  potential  of  water  trans¬ 
portation,  and  had  a  record  of  cooperation 
with  water  carriers  in  opening  water-rail 
routes  where  such  routes  provide  more  effi¬ 
cient  or  equally  efficient  transportation  serv¬ 
ices  as  the  all-rail  routes,  the  water  carriers 
the  shippers  and  the  Congress  might  fee, 
differently  about  railroad  ownership. 

Perhaps,  if  railroads  and  barge  lines  Were 
free  to  invest  in  each  other's  businessesycon- 
siderably  short  of  control,  but  sufficient  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  understanding  each 
other’s  problems,  potentials  and  mutual  in¬ 
terests,  more  progress  could  be  mdde.  There 
might  even  be  an  exchange  of  directorships, 
between  a  barge  line  and  a  railro&d. 

This  might  require  CommLi&ion  approval, 
but  an  experiment  designed/to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  coordination  of  service/through  this  sort 
of  mutual  educational  exchange  might  be 
cordially  received  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress  if  both  r/ilroad  and  barge  line 
asked  for  it.  The  question  of  control  could 
then  be  taken  up  hfter  a  five  year  experi¬ 
mental  period  and'  progress  in  opening  rail- 
water  routes  reviewed. 

The  long  dispute  over  common  ownership 
has  tired  everyone.  The  public  is  interested 
in  concrete /esults  demonstrating  more  eco¬ 
nomical  ujrfe  of  transportation  resources.  I 
nave  proposed  the  opening  up  of  new  water- 

hwh!j!S'  1  have  proposed  an  exchange  of 
directorships  for  educational  purposes. 

WJrile  anyone  in  transportation  is,  by  defi- 
B«on,  an  optimist,  or  he  would  not  be  in  the 
usiness,  I  know  that  change  comes  slowly 


and  in  small  steps  and  that  in  transportation, 
as  in  any  business,  tradition  counts  for  more 
than  new  thinking.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  the 
philosopher,  put  it  well  when  he  said:  “We 
cannot  think  first  and  act  afterwards.  From 
the  moment  of  birth  we  are  immersed  in 
action,  and  can  only  fitf  ully  guide  it  by  tak¬ 
ing  thought.” 

Perhaps  we  can  fitfully  guide  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  opening  up  more  efficient 
use  of  transportation  resources  by  sensible 
water-rail  combinations.  I’m  certainly  will¬ 
ing  to  try.  After  all,  the  old  hostilities  are 
both  artificial  and  unbusinesslike. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI¬ 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs,  to  author¬ 
ize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re¬ 
quested  this  time  today  in  order  to 
marshal  the  arguments  for  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  major  issues  be¬ 
fore  us  is  the  question  of  money.  The 
pending  bill  would  add  $198  million  to 
the  antipoverty  program  for  fiscal  1968, 
with  most  of  that  going  to  special  private 
enterprise  projects,  which  are  my  special 
care  and  concern,  and  for  which  I  shall 
urge  support  in  these  remarks  to  the 
Senate.  It  would  also  add,  over  a  2-year 
period,  $2,800  million  for  the  new  Clark - 
Javits  emergency  jobs  amendment. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  na¬ 
tional  priorities  then,  why  should  we  ap¬ 
propriate  this  amount  of  money — well 
iu  excess  of  $2  billion  under  title  I,  and 
a  2-year  program  amounting  to  $2,800 
million  under  title  II — at  a  time  when 
we  are  being  pressed  for  economy,  and 
when  we  have  problems  financing  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

My  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  that  a  proper  view  of  our  na¬ 
tional  priorities  requires  it.  We  are  giving 
first  national  priority  to  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  say  that  is  proper.  It  is  a  war, 
and  whatever  may  be  my  views  on  it — 
and  it  is  not  appropriate  to  discuss  them 
at  this  moment — we  must  pay  for  it,  and 
it  is  entitled  to  the  first  priority  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  involves  the 
lives  of  our  servicemen  overseas.  Its  cost 
is  $2  billion  a  month,  roughly  speaking — 
which  is,  in  round  figures,  something  like 
20  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 


But  when  we  get  beyond  that,  then 
what,  Mr.  President?  It  is  at  that  point 
that  I  feel  we  have  a  right  to  argue  as 
to  what  we  feel  the  order  of  national 
priorities  should  be. 

In  my  judgment,  the  next  national 
priority  immediately  after  the  Vietnam 
war  is  the  crisis  in  the  cities.  Let  us 
economize  at  the  expense  of  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  do  not  bear  on  this  crisis  in 
the  cities;  but  let  us  not  undercut  the 
programs  which  are  our  best  assets  in 
that  struggle. 

In  the  antipoverty  and  emergency  em¬ 
ployment  legislation  the  Senate  has  be¬ 
fore  it  the  most  critically  important  bill 
of  the  year  to  avert  a  winter  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  another  summer  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  administration,  in  my  judge- 
+ment,  has  been  remiss  in  its  estimate  of 
the  national  priorities.  The  President 
took  a  very  strong  stand  when  it  came  to 
a  $20  million  rat  control  bill,  but  we  find 
now,  however,  that  the  White  House  is 
on  the  other  side  when  we  propose  a  job 
program  of  a  size  calculated  to  have  some 
real  impact  on  the  problem.  And  that 
statement  goes  for  the  provisions  of  the 
antipoverty  title  itself,  title  I,  and  the 
$198  million  which  I  have  described,  as 
well  as  for  the  provisions  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  employment  bill,  title  II. 

In  both  cases,  it  is  by  now  no  secret 
that  the  administration  has  been  neu¬ 
tral  or  against  the  expanded  effort  rather 
than  in  favor  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents  a 
downgrading  of  the  priority  to  which 
the  cities  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
crushing  problems. 

NEW  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  $198 
million  in  authorization  which  has  been 
added  in  title  I. 

The  bulk  of  this  new  money,  $118  mil¬ 
lion,  is  earmarked  for  three  new  program 
innovations  sponsored  by  me  which  re¬ 
late  directly  to  private  sector  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  on  poverty.  And  this  is 
money  that  should  have  an  important 
multiplier  effect  in  terms  of  stimulating 
added  private  investment  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  slack  in  the  President’s  request 
of  $2.06  billion  to  permit  these  programs 
to  be  carried  out  even  if  the  committee’s 
request  is  cut  back  to  the  budget  figure. 
By  and  large,  the  budget  figure  involves 
no  money  for  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
grams — for  example,  Headstart  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  amount  it  got  last  year, 
and  the  Job  Corps  will  get  less  than  it 
actually  expended  last  year.  If  we  want 
to  get  private  enterprise  into  the  war  on 
poverty,  it  is  going  to  take  this  new 
money. 

The  first  of  these  new  programs  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  exciting.  Section 
123(a)  (8)  of  the  bill,  added  at  my  initia¬ 
tive,  establishes  a  new  program  of  incen¬ 
tives  to  private  industry  to  hire  and  train 
the  hard-core  poor.  We  have  received 
numerous  reports  in  the  committee  that 
the  present  incentives  are  not  sufficient 
to  encourage  private  firms  to  hire  these 
workers,  who  generally  require  substan¬ 
tially  more  education  and  training  be- 
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fore  they  become  productive.  Typically, 
under  the  on-the-job  training  program 
within  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  or  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  only  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week  is 
allowed  to  the  employer  to  cover  extra 
training  expenses.  Not  only  is  this 
amount  often  inadequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  training,  but  it  in  no  way  reim¬ 
burses  the  employer  for  the  lower  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  new  worker.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  on-the-job  training  is  particularly 
effective  where  employers  are  willing  to 
join  the  program,  since,  first,  it  results  in 
almost  certain  placement,  second,  in¬ 
sures  that  the  worker  is  being  trained  in 
a  skill  which  is  related  to  his  later  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  being  trained  according 
to  the  employers’  own  preferred  tech¬ 
niques;  and  third,  is  directed  toward 
placing  workers  in  careers  in  the  private 
sector  rather  than  in  Government  work. 

The  measure  which  I  have  suggested 
therefore  builds  directly  upon  the  con¬ 
cept  of  on-the-job  training  and  makes  it 
practical  in  industrial  terms  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  on  more  on-the-job  trainees. 

There  havq  been  other  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  in  recent  years  to  encourage  private 
industry  to  take  on  more  of  the  man¬ 
power  training  effort.  The  Human  In¬ 
vestment  Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
seeks  to  do  this  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  training  costs. 
The  Labor  Department  has  constantly 
opposed  this  approach,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  get  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  into  the  business  of 
overseeing  training  programs  and  would 
be  too  inflexible  in  its  operation. 

I  believe  this  new  approach  overcomes 
those  objections.  First,  the  operation  of 
the  program  will  be  lodged  in  the  Labor 
Department,  under  a  delegation  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  OEO.  Second,  it  allows 
maximum  flexibility  so  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  can  tailor  the  inducements  on  a 
case-by-case  or  industry-by-industry 
basis,  providing  no  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  job.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  a  tax  approach  is  that  it  establishes 
a  fixed  subsidy  not  variable  according  to 
specific  situations — a  subsidy  which  may 
later  prove  to  be  too  big  or  too  small  in 
actual  operation. 

Under  this  new  section  in  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  provide  reimbursements 
to  establishments  for  the  added  costs  at¬ 
tributable  to  hiring  these  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  such  costs  as  those  of  on-the- 
job  counseling  and  training,  company 
transportation  to  and  from  ghetto  areas, 
and  the  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into 
slum  or  depressed  rural  areas. 

It  also  allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  reimburse  employers  for  limited  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  Under  this  rubric, 
costs  such  as  those  of  spoilage  of  work  or 
of  down-time  on  machines  could  be  reim¬ 
bursed.  This  is  not  a  subsidy  of  normal 
operating  costs,  but  rather  a  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  abnormal  costs  incurred  by  hir¬ 
ing  the  untrained  and  badly  educated. 
The  Secretary  would  also  have  authority 
to  provide  further  financial  incentives  if 
the  reimbursement  of  added  costs  alone 
were  not  enough;  for  example,  he  might 
negotiate  contracts  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 


fee  basis  for  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  specified  by  him. 

The  program  is  established  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  for  the  first  year — $10 
million  in  new  funds  was  added  specifi¬ 
cally  for  this  purpose,  though  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  makes  clear  that  the  De¬ 
partment  is  expected  to  allocate  at  least 
$15  million  during  fiscal  year  1968  for 
these  activities.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  this 
approach  is  worked  out,  we  can  slowly  re¬ 
place  many  of  the  classroom  training 
programs  now  in  use  by  the  Government 
at  great  per  capita  cost. 

One  of  the  objections  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  made  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  when  he  spoke  on  his 
amendment  yesterday  was  that  this 
would  have  to  be  a  community  action 
program  effort  and  would  have  to  have  a 
-community  action  agency  to  carry  it  out. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  that 
statement  is  not  accurate  since  two  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  state  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  OEO  may  handle  programs  of 
this  nature  directly  if  he  finds  that  it  is 
ineffective  to  do  it  through  a  community 
action  program — and  those  are  sections 
122(b)  and  123(c)  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  program  in 
the  private  enterprise  category,  for 
which  some  $83  million  was  added  to  the 
budget  request  of  $22  million,  is  the  so- 
called  Kennedy-Javits  special  impacts 
program  found  in  title  I-D  of  the  act. 
Many  of  the  changes  in  this  program 
have  come  about  by  virtue  of  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  entitled  “The  Business  and 
Industrial  Development  Act,”  S.  2203,  on 
August  2,  1967. 

The  economic  development  aspects  of 
that  bill  were  separated  in  committee 
from  the  small  business  provisions,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  jointly  worked 
the  economic  development  aspects  of  my 
bill  into  the  special  impacts  program. 
Many  of  these  changes  were,  in  fact, 
within  the  intent  of  the  special  impacts 
program  as  enacted  last  year,  but  were 
not  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Thus,  we  have  now  specified  that 
incentives  may  be  provided  to  business 
to  locate  in  or  near  eligible  slum  and  de¬ 
pressed  rural  areas  in  order  to  provide 
jobs  for  persons  in  those  areas. 

Unlike  the  program  now  in  the  act, 
the  new  version  of  the  special  impact 
program  recognizes  that  rural  areas  must 
also  be  covered,  since  out-migration  from 
these  areas  is  one  of  the  key  causes  of 
urban  poverty,  and  that  all  installations 
need  not  be  located  in  the  areas  them¬ 
selves,  so  long  as  they  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  area  residents.  Thus,  it  may  be 
preferable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
land  availability  and  relocation  costs,  to 
place  an  industrial  plant  outside  the 
slum  and  then  reimburse  a  company  for 
providing  transportation  for  its  workers. 

Other  new  provisions  added  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  impacts  program  are  a  requirement 
that  emphasis  be  placed  on  developing 
ownership  and  managerial  skills  among 
the  poor  themselves,  and  an  application 
of  other  Federal  resources  under  urban 
renewal  and  the  Economic  Development 
Act  to  the  special  impacts  package.  We 


contemplate  that  the  economic  and  small 
business  development  aspects  of  the  new 
program  will  be  delegated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

The  third  of  the  new  programs  en¬ 
compasses  $25  million  for  small  business 
counseling  and  technical  assistance,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Under  this  program,  special  effort 
is  to  be  devoted  to  urban  ghetto  areas 
and  to  using  the  full  resources  of  the 
private  sector  to  provide  business  coun¬ 
seling  and  training.  Thus,  the  bill  looks 
toward  the  development  of  an  on-the- 
job-training  program  for  new  entrepre¬ 
neurs  in  existing  businesses,  and  provides 
incentives  to  business  to  award  subcom- 
tracts  to  enterprises  in  slums  and  ghettos 
and  to  aid  in  the  upgrading  of  these  po¬ 
tential  subcontractors. 

EMERGENCY  JOBS  BILL 

The  next  major  section  of  the  bill 
which  warrants  our  attention  is  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  or  the 
Clark-Javits  bill  as  it  is  called.  I  might 
point  out  that  my  name  being  on  the 
bill  is  fortuitous,  as  the  bill  originally 
was  Senator  Clark’s  creation.  My  contri¬ 
bution  was  in  fashioning  it  to  give  the 
maximum  encouragement  to  private  en¬ 
terprise,  and  to  provide  for  authorization 
to  use  the  funds  for  supportive  education 
and  training. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  direct  approach  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  the  crisis  of  the 
cities.  Unlike  education  or  housing  pro¬ 
grams,  or  the  model  cities  approach,  job 
creation  and  employment  activity  have 
an  immediate  impact  in  alleviating  pov¬ 
erty.  They  provide  money  in  the  pocket 
and  self-respect,  and  have  a  multiplier 
effect  as  the  new  money  buys  products 
and  services  for  the  employees. 

Everywhere  our  subcommittee  went 
we  heard  the  same  judgment — “Jobs  are 
first,”  “What  we  need  are  jobs.”  And  by 
providing  jobs  we  can  affect  the  climate 
in  the  cities  before  next  summer,  before 
the  frustrations  of  poverty  again  break 
out.  This  is  not  legislating  at  the  point 
of  a  gun;  rather,  it  is  doing  what  is  moral¬ 
ly  right  and  what  is  pragmatically  need¬ 
ed  by  this  country.  Let  us  not  ignore 
frustration  and  degradation  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  become  so  acute  that  it  has 
pushed  a  small  minority  into  violence. 
What  irony  that  would  be — for  Congress 
to  refuse  to  do  more  because  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  getting  worse..  In  this  bill,  the 
Senate  has  major  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  to  avert  a  replay 
of  this  summer’s  outbreaks.  Let  us  rec¬ 
ognize  the  crucial  nature  of  this  bill — 
this  is  our  major  opportunity  and  per¬ 
haps  our  last  chance  to  do  something 
in  time. 

Some  oppose  this  bill  because  they 
think  it  will  simply  be  makework.  I  re¬ 
ject  that  argument.  Public  service  jobs 
need  not  be  makework;  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  es¬ 
timated  that  there  were  over  5  million 
public  service  jobs  which  could  be  use¬ 
fully  created.  Governmental  and  public 
service  jobs  are  the  fastest  growing  em¬ 
ployment  category  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  very  great  need  for  new  subprofes¬ 
sional  supportive  personnel  in  the  hos- 
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pitals,  schools,  police  stations,  and  com¬ 
munity  service  centers  of  the  country. 
Tens  of  thousands  could  be  employed  in 
physical  rehabilitation  of  our  slums.  Our 
eity  and  national  parks  are  being  inun¬ 
dated  under  the  pressure  of  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  and  travel-conscious  population — 
conservation  and  beautification  person¬ 
nel  are  in  tremendous  demand. 

So  the  need  is  there — there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  to  create  worthless  jobs.  And  we 
have  now  several  programs  in  operation 
which  provide  models  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  new  effort,  programs  from 
which  many  lessons  in  job  creation  have 
been  learned  and  from  which  most  of 
the  bugs  have  been  shaken  out.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Nelson  amendment  program 
has  been  in  existence  for  2  years  as  a  job 
creation  effort  in  conservation  work, 
largely  for  the  elderly,  the  new  careers 
program  under  the  poverty  act  has  been 
creating  new  job  opportunities  for  the 
poor  as  aides  in  the  public  service  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  served  millions  of  youths  by 
creating  jobs  in  both  public  and  private 
employment. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not 
restricted  to  public  service  jobs — though 
the  opportunities  in  that  respect  are 
very  great — because  it  also  allows  the 
payment  of  training  and  employment  in¬ 
centives  to  private  firms  for  the  creation 
of  job  opportunities  in  other  fields.  This 
is  what  I  spoke  of  when  I  referred  to  my 
own  contributions  to '  this  emergency 
legislation. 

Others  oppose  tins  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  title  because  hearings  were  not 
specifically  held  on  it.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  held  months  of  hearings  on  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  slums  and  ghettos. 
No  more  witnesses  are  needed  to  prove 
that  jobs  are  the  number  one  priority. 
The  figures  literally  cry  out  for  relief  on 
that  score.  I  should  like  to  cite  a  few 
figures. 

For  example,  a  survey  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  November  of  1966, 
based  on  10  slum  areas,  showed  the  un¬ 
employment  rate  in  these  areas  was 
about  10  percent,  or  three  times  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  rest  of  the  country;  one  of 
every  five  of  those  slum  residents  work¬ 
ing  full  time  was  earning  an  income 
below  the  poverty  line;  at  least  a  fifth 
of  the  adult  men  could  not  even  be  found 
in  the  surveys,  and  their  employment 
status  was  unknown;  “subemployment” 
in  these  areas,  measuring  joblessness, 
nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force,  and 
earnings  below  the  poverty  line,  averaged 
34  percent,  varying  from  24  percent  to 
47  percent;  the  most  serious  single  prob¬ 
lem  was  perhaps  that  of  unemployment 
among  nonwhite  teenagers — now  aver¬ 
aging  30  percent;  and  the  employment 
gap  between  white  and  nonwhite  teen¬ 
agers  is  increasing,  though  the  gap  for 
adult  males  is  narrowing. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  say  that  no  more 
witnesses  are  needed  to  prove  that 
jobs  are  the  No.  1  priority.  Three  Pres- 
ldential  commissions  have  asserted  the 
need  for  a  Government  job-creating  pro- 
massive  dimensions.  I  submit 
that  hearings  are  just  as  effective  to  sup¬ 
port  a  bill  even  if  not  held  with  reference 
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to  a  specific  bill  number  where  those 
hearings  cover  the  subject  matter  fully. 

Perhaps  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  could  be  more  refined  and  more  de¬ 
tail  added,  but  legislative  perfections 
should  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  before  next  summer.  And  it 
takes  a  while  for  any  such  program  to 
get  geared  up.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  models — as  I  have  pointed  out — 
under  which  to  work.  The  Congress 
could  refine  the  program  next  year,  but 
we  should  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
urgent  need  for  this  tool  because  of  a 
fictitious  belief  that  hearings  have  not 
been  held.  They  have  been  held  on  the 
problem. 

THE  NEED  FOR  AN  OEO 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
word  about  the  vital  issue  before  us — that 
of  the  future  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  agency  is  the  target  of  a  bill 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  dismember  it  and  parcel  out 
its  functions  to  other  departments.  In 
this  body,  we  will  be  presented  with  a 
number  of  amendments  to  transfer  at 
least  some  of  its  programs.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  best  advised  to  con¬ 
tinue  OEO,  or  by  depriving  it  of  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  its  activity  to  gradually  dis¬ 
mantle  it  or  make  it  into  a  staff  agency 
at  the  White  House  level  or  otherwise. 

I  think  ultimately  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  a  staff  agency,  perhaps  like  the 
Office  of  Mobilization  in  the  executive 
branch,  riding  herd  for  the  President 
on  the  war  on  poverty  activities  in 
various  traditional  operating  depart¬ 
ments. 

However,  the  time  is  not  now  and  if 
we  tried  to  rush  the  process  we  would  do 
two  things:  First,  we  would  dismantle 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and, 
second,  we  would  end  up  by  destroying 
the  impact  of  programs  which  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  heading  of  war  on 
poverty. 

The  essential  argument  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  would  urge  us  to  do  that  is 
the  primitive  proposition  that  we  have 
gotten  along  without  a  war  on  poverty 
so  long,  why  can  we  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  it  now  and  instead  merely  beef  up 
education,  child  care,  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  programs,  and  a  few  other  things. 
This  argument,  Mr.  President,  assumes 
that  life  stands  still  and  that  there  could 
never  be  a  time  when  this  great  and  in¬ 
fluential  society  would  at  long  last  en¬ 
deavor  to  perform  the  miracle  which  has 
not  been  performed  in  any  other  society 
in  recorded  history  of  setting  its  hand 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

There  had  to  come  a  historic  moment, 
within  a  nation  which  has  mustered  the 
resources  which  we  have  to  undertake 
to  eliminate  poverty  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  live  under  it  if  given  half  a 
chance  and  half  a  choice.  That  is  what 
it  comes  down  to:  given  half  a  chance 
and  half  a  choice. 

Do  they  desire  to  live  under  those 
conditions?  We  believe  they  do  not,  but 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  or 
choice,  and  that  is  what  the  war  on 
poverty  tries  to  give  them.  This  is  as 
noble  an  effort  as  the  war  on  smallpox 


or  the  war  on  yellow  fever.  All  of  this 
marked  the  onward  march  of  society. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  that  noble 
tradition.  We  should  be  proud  that  at 
long  last  history  has  permitted  us  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  lend  a  hand,  because  there 
were  days  when  not  much  could  be  done 
and  persons  had  to  suffer  under  the 
weight  of  a  curse  of  the  ages  because  it 
was  written  in  the  heavens  that  there 
had  to  be  poverty  and  there  had  to  be 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  real  philo¬ 
sophical  question.  If  we  could  once  free 
our  minds  in  that  respect,  and  recognize 
that  this  is  a  war  which  fully  rates 
with  any  other  war  on  the  physical 
scourges  of  mankind,  like  disease,  then 
we  would  be  halfway  home  rather  than 
being  bogged  down  in  doubts  of  doing 
anything  about  it  at  all. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Gore  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  attention  to  one 
program  particularly  which  he  is  intro¬ 
ducing.  I  refer  to  the  $25  million  for 
small  business  counseling,  management, 
and  training  focused  on  the  ghetto  areas. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  we  have  had  in  this 
country  with  migration  is  that  we  had 
migration  from  Europe  where  Italians 
came  here  and  established  themselves  in 
business — and  they  developed  the  big¬ 
gest  bank  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of 
America — Scandinavians  came  to  this 
country  and  they  developed  all  kinds  of 
businesses  in  contracting,  construction, 
and  architectural  fix-ms;  the  Chinese 
came  to  this  country  and  established 
small  businesses,  i-etail  stoi-es,  laundi’ies, 
restaurants,  and  so  foi’th;  and  yet,  we 
have  had  a  migi-ation  of  people,  accel¬ 
erated  in  the  last  decade,  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  The  great  difficulty  is  that 
these  people,  the  Negi-o  population,  many 
times  do  not  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the 
commmiity  in  which  they  l-eside.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  they  could  translate 
themselves  into  ownership  in  this  coun- 
ti*y.  They  do  not  own  housing.  Essentially 
they  rent  either  from  a  slum  landlord  or 
from  public  housing.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  sold  to  by  outside  people,  even 
in  retail  establishments  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

After  the  war  we  spent  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  providing  technical  assistance  to  our 
enemy  to  l-ebuild  and  billions  of  dollai-s 
to  our  allies  to  rebuild,  and  since  then  to 
developing  nations  to  develop  business 
so  that  they  could  establish  an  economic 
foundation. 

Yet  we  have  not  provided  the  kind  of 
technical  and  managex-ial  assistance  to 
our  own  people — 22  million  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
a  gx-oup  of  us  in  the  city  of  Chicago  got 
together  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Illinois  Committee,  which  I  have  been 
honored  to  chair,  to  see  whether  we  could 
not  get  businessmen  in  Chicago  to  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  to  its  own  city 
residents.  A  group  of  40  to  50  aggressive, 
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young,  able  executives,  sales  managers, 
industrial  engineers,  accountants,  and 
lawyers  are  ready  to  go  to  work  to  assist 
any  small  business  in  the  minority  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  the  city  to 
keep  their  businesses  going,  which  are 
now  struggling  to  survive,  or  in  provid¬ 
ing  counsel  and  advice  to  help  a  business 
get  underway. 

I  think  that  this  constructive  approach 
being  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  is  in  an  area  of  urgent 
need.  It  will  solve  or  help  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  we  see  ahead.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do  in 
the  right  way,  to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
citizens  who  feel  a  sense  of  exploitation, 
and  to  make  them  entrepreneurs  and 
owners  of  businesses  in  this  country,  just 
as  many  of  us  are  working  to  have  them 
become  owners  of  their  own  housing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  whose  approval  upon 
this  particular  question  would  be  more 
apposite,  not  only  gratifying  to  me  as  a 
Senator  and  friend,  but  also  apposite  to 
the  issue.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Percy]  is  in  his  own  right  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  highly  successful  busi¬ 
ness  leader.  He  understands  a  thing  or 
two  about  business  success,  its  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  person  who  succeeds,  and 
its  importance  to  the  community. 

As  he  only  intimated,  he  is  himself  the 
author  of  a  very  distinguished  plan,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  joined  him,  to 
encourage  homeownership.  The  direct 
complement  of  homeownership  is  busi¬ 
ness  ownership.  This  is  not  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  poor,  any  more  than  learning 
a  skill,  getting  a  job,  or  raising  a  family. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  very  much  the 
comradeship  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  this  matter.  It  is 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  we  want  to  pursue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  purposes  and  need  of  the  poverty 
program.  I  have  always  supported  this 
program. 

I  have,  though,  been  very  desirous  that 
the  most  effective  program  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  have  taken  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  devel¬ 
ops  and  presents  this  program  to  the 
Senate. 

However,  I  have  been  discouraged,  be¬ 
cause  after  3  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  program  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
could  be. 

I  believe  that  the  program,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  have  the  full  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  terms  of  resources,  partici¬ 
pation,  and  in  terms  of  the  involvement 
of  the  people  of  the  comunity  and  in  the 
State. 

I  note  that  in  the  case  of  committees 
established  to  initiate  and  administer 
community  action  programs — it  was 
recommended  by  the  administration  that 
State  and  local  officials,  or  the  appropri¬ 
ate  officials  of  the  community  must  be 


Included  in  the  membership  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  local  committee.  But  the  Senate 
committee  did  not  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  administration  to 
mandatorily  include  such  officials. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  securing  the  resources  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  government  of  the 
area,  it  would  be  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  include  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  community  on  such  a  committee; 
also,  to  assure  the  local  responsibility 
needed  it  seems  to  me  that  local  officials 
ought  to  be  included.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
why  did  the  Senate  committee  take  the 
position  that  the  inclusion  of  local  offi¬ 
cials  be  not  required? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  danger,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  in  domination.  It  was  felt  that 
if  we  were  to  encourage  participation  by 
the  poor  themselves  in  the  Community 
Action  boards  and  agencies  that  these 
were  people  who  might  be  dominated — 
overwhelmed  as  it  were — by  the  presence 
of  important  civic  figures. 

One  cannot  in  any  case  keep  a  major 
from  exerting  an  important,  perhaps  pre¬ 
ponderant  influence  on  these  matters — 
no  one  really  expects  that  we  can.  We 
only  add  to  the  possibility  of  under¬ 
cutting  real  participation  by  the  poor 
themselves  if  we  insist  that  important 
public  officials  actually  sit  on  such  a 
board. 

I  do  not  feel  that  strongly  about  it 
myself.  I  feel  that  such  officials  could  be 
part  of  a  board,  provided  they  do  not 
dominate  the  board.  I  would  be  willing 
to  run  that  risk,  in  order  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  and  support  in  organiz¬ 
ing  those  boards  and  agencies. 

I  think  that  we  will  find  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  process,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days,  that  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognize  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  has  stated.  I  am  sure 
that  one  of  the  considerations  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  to  mind  is  the  possibility 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the  county — and 
I  say  this  without  any  derogation — in 
the  South  and  elsewhere,  because  of  the 
problems  of  integration,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  secure  an  effective  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Senator  has  stated  another  prob¬ 
lem,  that  the  poor  might  believe  they 
were  being  dominated  by  a  local  official. 
That  is  counseling  fear  too  much,  when 
we  consider  the  necessity  of  reaching 
the  leadership  and  resources  of  local 
governments. 

If  this  poverty  program  is  to  succeed, 
if  we  want  it  to  succeed — and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  make 
it  succeed,  as  I  want  it  to  succeed — I  be- 
live  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  include 
these  officials. 

The  OEO  Director  has  procedural 
power  to  guarantee,  as  I  see  it,  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  programs  and  even  though  there 
is  local  opposition. 

I  do  not  see  any  danger  from  that 
score.  I  have  witnessed  in  life  and  in  ex¬ 
perience  the  advancement  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  in 
income,  in  opportunities  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  But  all 
around  live  other  groups  of  people  who 
have  gone  backwards,  relatively  and  ab¬ 
solutely.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  gap 
widens  rather  than  narrows. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  We  are  in  danger, 
in  some  places  in  this  country,  of  having 
a  class  system,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  promises  held  out  by  our  country 
to  all  our  citizens.  I  believe  this  program 
is  necessary,  but  I  must  say  I  cannot  see 
how  the  problems  will  ever  be  met  and 
how  these  people  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lift  themselves  up  unless  the 
full  resources  of  our  country — Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private — are  united. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
I  argue  that  the  participation  of  local 
government  officials  is  required. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  5  minutes,  to  conclude  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  may  I  direct  his  attention  and 
that  of  other  Senators  to  page  49  of  the 
report,  which  contemplates  inclusion  on 
such  boards  of  the  chief  elected  official 
or  his  representative;  but  it  is  not  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  status  of  legislation. 

I  personally  would  not  have  any  major 
objections  to  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
itself  of  provision  for  such  officials, 
though  we  did  contemplate  it  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
an  amendment — No.  345 — which  does 
precisely  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  one  of  the 
amendments  that  went  over.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  my  state¬ 
ment,  perhaps  the  most  critical  question 
facing  the  Congress  this  year  concerning 
the  war  on  poverty  is  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
in  over  a  dozen  cities.  We  received  re¬ 
ports  from  seven  independent  consult¬ 
ing  firms  analyzing  community  action 
programs  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  had  dozens  of  reports  from  our  own 
special  study  staff. 

In  my  judgment,  a  review  of  this 
record  results  in  only  one  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn — that  it  is  crucial  to 
the  war  on  poverty  and  to  the  climate 
of  opinion  in  the  slums  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  be  preserved. 

I  said  before  that  it  could  be  slowly 
phased  out — I  believe  it  should  be — but  I 
do  not  think  we  should  dismember  it. 
I  think  we  ought  to  phase  it  out  grad¬ 
ually,  particular  activity  by  particular 
activity.  Some  of  OEO  programs  have 
already  gone  to  other  Government  de¬ 
partments,  and  more  will.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  war  on  poverty  attempts  to 
construct  an  all-points  attack,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  problem,  in  addition  to  lack 
of  education,  job  training,  or  decent 
housing,  is  the  problem  of  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  whole  spectrum  of  needs. 
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All  this  dictates  the  continuance  of  the 
agency. 

Moreover,  I  would  doubt  that  we  would 
have  many  of  the  antipoverty  programs 
we  now  have  if  we  had  had  to  rely  upon 
innovations  from  established  agencies. 
Would  the  Office  of  Education  in  HEW 
have  produced  Headstart?  Would  the 
Justice  Department  have  evolved  the 
legal  -  services  -  for  -  the  -  poor  concept? 
Would  the  Department  of  HUD  have 
evolved  the  community  action  program? 
OEO  has  been  and  continues  to  be  inno¬ 
vative.  To  deprive  it  of  the  bulk  of  its 
operating  programs  would  drastically  re¬ 
duce  its  ability  to  induce  institutional 
change  in  other  Federal  departments  and 
in  local  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  an  OEO 
with  substantial  operating  funds  pro¬ 
vides  the  communities  with  a  kind  of 
local  initiative  which  is  not  possible  un¬ 
der  other  programs.  Community  action  is 
basically  a  block  grant,  a  concept  so  dear 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  one  which  I  believe  to  be  proper  as 
the  next  step  in  a  proper  reshaping  of  our 
federal  system. 

Under  community  action,  a  locality  is 
given  a  pot  of  money  with  which  it  can 
do  almost  as  it  wishes,  within  certain 
very  broad  program  limits  and  proce¬ 
dural  requirements  such  as  participation 
of  the  poor.  If  it  feels  that  it  particularly 
needs  funds  for  remedial  education,  it 
can  spend  its  money  for  that  purpose;  if 
it  wants  job  training,  that  is  possible.  In 
this  manner,  communities  can  fill  the 
shortcomings  and  interstices  left  by 
other  Federal  programs  and  can  that  way 
tailor  the  whole  package  more  closely  to 
local  conditions. 

Finally,  OEO  is  important  for  another 
equally  important  set  of  reasons — its 
psychological  importance.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  case 
in  New  York  City,  that  the  agency  is 
more  than  a  set  of  programs — it  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  Government  concern  for  the  poor. 
To  the  slum  dweller  and  the  resident  of  a 
depressed  rural  area,  the  existence  of  the 
OEO  means  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  the  problem  of  poverty — • 
its  budget  is,  to  him,  the  measure  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  concern.  More  than  that,  the 
OEO  programs  at  the  local  level  are  com¬ 
munity  programs — they  are  not  handed 
down  from  above  but  are  locally  selected 
and,  at  least  to  some  extent,  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  community  people.  That  ap¬ 
proach  is  unique  among  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  That  poor  people  think  this  to  be 
a  program  for  them  and  by  them — this 
to  me  accounts  for  the  positive  record  of 
OEO  during  this  summer’s  riots.  Of  over 
30,000  community  action  employees,  only 
16  were  arrested,  and  of  these  only  6  were 
full-time  workers.  None  have  been  con¬ 
victed.  And  of  244  buildings  which  the 
poverty  program  has  in  the  heart  of  the 
riot  areas,  none  were  burned  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
those  reasons,  and  with  special  reference 


to  permitting  the  encouragement  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  activity  in  this  field,  I 
think  in  essence  the  bill  is  right,  though 
I  do  not  foreclose  myself  from  support¬ 
ing  an  amendment  or  two.  In  essence, 
the  bill  is  right.  The  war  on  poverty  is 
an  OEO  activity  and  it  should  continue 
head  it.  I  am  against  dismembering  OEO. 
If  we  did,  we  would  definitely  end  the 
hope  for  winning  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  this  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to 
the  aspirations,  destiny,  and  hopes  of 
our  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  in¬ 
dulging  me  a  few  extra  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  it  read  again  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  should  like  to 
give  a  little  more  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The*  Sen¬ 
ator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  cure  what  I  consider  is  a 
grave  deficiency  in  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  The  original  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  while  it  was  designed  to 
help  poor  people  throughout  the  country 
to  organize  community  effort,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  its  provisions,  had  no  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  governing  board  of 
such  community  effort  should  have  rep¬ 
resentation  by  the  poor  people. 

A  subsequent  amendment,  of  1966,  in¬ 
corporated  such  a  provision  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  that  in  a  community  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  a  governing  board 
should  be  representative  of  those  people. 
This  provision  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
a  year,  and  there  is.  continuing  concern 
as  to  whether  such  a  group  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  is  clearly  and  effectively  represented 
on  community  action  boards. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  entire  spectrum  of  a  community 
be  represented  on  the  boards.  I  have  tried 
through  the  amendment  to  cure  this  de¬ 
ficiency. 

This  particular  amendment.  No.  343, 
prescribes  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  prescribe 
and  promulgate  nationally  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  will  insure  a  democratic  proc¬ 
ess  and  procedure  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  boards.  It  has  been  my  observation 
of  many  community  action  groups  that 
a  quorum,  which  is  required  under  the 
articles  of  incorporation  or  under  other 
systems  of  operation,  usually  assembles 
and  convenes  the  meetings. 

Then,  after  prolonged  deliberation  or 
consideration,  members  of  the  board  will 
walk  out,  and,  with  the  record  and  the 
minutes  of  the  hearing  showing  a  quo¬ 
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rum  present,  the  remaining  members — 
who  might  be  a  minority  of  the  board  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings — conduct 
business  and  pass  on  important  policy 
matters;  and  thereafter,  the  community 
complains  that  the  action  taken  is  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  objectives  as  outlined  in  other 
meetings  previously  held,  and  great  dis¬ 
sension  occurs. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  obligation 
devolves  upon  the  OEO  director  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
so  as  to  insure  majority  participation  at 
important  stages  of  deliberation  by  the 
community  action  boards  throughout  the 
country.  At  present  we  have  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  this  respect,  because  there 
are  no  rules  issued  from  Washington  to 
govern  the  action  of  the  local  community 
boards.  The  conduct  of  the  proceedings, 
up  to  now,  has  been  dependent  upon 
local  whims,  local  innovations,  or  locally 
prescribed  methods  of  procedure. 

So,  with  the  lack  of  national  uniform¬ 
ity,  we  may  have  uniformity  prolifer¬ 
ating  within  a  State  or  within  a  munic¬ 
ipality,  which  may  come  to  govern  the 
proceedings  of  its  community  action 
boards.  Thus  the  Washington  office,  in 
evaluating  whether  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess  actually  was  observed,  is  hampered, 
because  the  office  here  in  Washington, 
in  trying  to  evaluate  whether  or  not 
there  was  propriety  in  the  proceedings, 
has  to  go  back  to  the  local  board  and 
analyze  its  customs  and  the  procedures 
to  which  it  has  adhered  in  other  delib¬ 
erations. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  uniformity  that  would 
tell  these  local  action  boards  “You  will 
adhere  to  these  rules  of  procedure,  print 
them  and  provide  them  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  your  deliberations,  es¬ 
pecially  to  members  of  your  governing 
board  and  to  the  neighborhood  associa¬ 
tions,  so  that  they,  in  turn,  will  inform 
the  people  as  to  what  can  be  done  under 
what  circumstances,  what  procedure  has 
to  be  adhered  to,  and  what  notices  of 
public  meetings  must  be  posted,  and  in 
what  manner.”  All  these  things  will  have 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  OEO  Director. 

I  cite  an  example  of  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  flagrant  violation  of  the  purposes 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  we  enacted 
the  antipoverty  legislation:  In  one  com¬ 
munity  in  New  Mexico,  when  it  was 
sought  to  organize  a  community  action 
committee,  the  original  notices  which 
went  out  provided  for  an  election  to  be 
held  at  2  o’clock  on  a  weekday  after¬ 
noon.  This  is  a  mining  community.  On  a 
weekday  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
none  of  the  workers  in  the  region  were 
able  to  be  present  or  represented  in  the 
election  process.  Nevertheless,  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  held;  and  so  many  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  were  not  represented  on  the  board 
because  they  could  not  attend  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  OEO 
Director,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  have 
another  election  in  that  community, 
which  could  be  held  in  the  evening,  so 
that  the  people  themselves  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  board. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet  as 
to  what  the  OEO  Director  can  do.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  know  that  there  is  no  Federal 
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regulation  or  provision  in  the  Federal 
law  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  hap¬ 
pening. 

I  know  of  another  instance  in  my 
State  where  they  had  an  annual  election 
as  prescribed  by  the  articles  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  community  action  group,  and 
the  people  ousted  the  in-group  and 
elected  a  new  group. 

The  old  group  which  had  been  ousted 
refused  to  turn  over  the  records.  Then 
the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity,  under  the  Governor’s  office,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  new  group  asking  them  to 
hold  a  new  election  and  saying  that 
the  election  which  had  been  held  was 
not  properly  held. 

The  new  group  consulted  me  on  this 
matter,  and  this  was  my  advice  to  the 
duly  elected  new  group:  That  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  no 
right  to  interfere  and  to  say  whether 
an  election  held  was  duly  held,  that  that 
was  a  matter  for  the  OEO  in  Washington 
to  determine  whether  the  election  had 
been  properly  held,  and  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  a  finding  by  Washington 
or  by  the  regional  office  of  the  OEO,  they 
should  consider  themselves  duly  elected 
if  they  had  adhered  to  all  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  in  their  articles  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  President,  these  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  And  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  develop  a  kind  of 
uniformity  of  procedure  by  which  every¬ 
one  will  be  conscious  of  the  steps  that 
have  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  democratic  process  which  is 
encompassed  in  the  spirit  and  the  law  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  orig¬ 
inally  passed  and  as  it  has  been  amended 
and  as  we  will  amend  it  this  week  through 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  great  effort  that 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  committee  in 
trying  to  bring  before  the  Senate  a  very 
good  bill. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  has 
performed  an  enormous  job  in  going  all 
over  the  country,  as  have  members  of 
his  subcommittee,  and  trying  to  find  out 
what  people  need,  want,  and  require 
so  that  we  might  put  a  better  sense  of 
direction  into  the  economic  opportunity 
program. 

The  members  of  the  committee  de¬ 
serve  the  commendation  of  not  only  Con¬ 
gress,  but  also  the  country.  The  volumes 
of  hearings  on  the  desks  of  every  Senator 
testify  to  the  great  task  which  has  been 
performed  by  the  committee  members. 

My  purpose  in  offering  amendments 
today  is  to  try  to  perfect  a  modus  op- 
erandi  to  try  to  take  care  of  those  very 
things  which  militate  against  the  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  this  vital  program. 

The  pending  amendment,  amendment 
No.  343,  imposes  upon  the  National  Di¬ 
rector  the  duty  of  promulating  such 
standards  and  rules  relating  to  the  sched¬ 
uling  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums, 
procedures,  establishment  of  committees 
and  similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  the  democratic  process. 

The  pending  amendment  is  vitally 
needed  to  delineate,  to  specify,  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  definitive  approach 
to  taike  care  of  this  problem  about  which 
I  have  spoken  here  today. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  with  his  staff. 

To  me,  the  amendment  is  entirely  ap¬ 
propriate  and  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  feels  about  it.  How¬ 
ever,  for  myself  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  will  wish  to  be  heard,  albeit 
briefly,  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  think,  as 
someone  said  here  yesterday,  and  not 
facetiously,  that  these  are  better  rules 
than  the  Senate  operates  by. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  always  made  a 
valiant  fight  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  encompassed 
in  amendment  No.  343  with  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  would  constitute  a  very  desirable 
change.  I  shall  support  it. 

I  do  have  a  certain  reservation  with 
respect  to  amendment  No.  345  which  is  in 
the  group  of  amendments  presented 
here.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to 
amendment  No.  343. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to 
address  himself  to  all  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  bear  with  me  momen¬ 
tarily  so  that  we  might  discuss  amend¬ 
ment  No.  345,  as  that  is  an  amendment 
he  will  offer  shortly,  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  undoubtedly  address  himself  to  in 
the  same  manner.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  that 
amendment  will  also  be  satisfactory. 

What  disquiets  me  about  amendment 
No.  345  is  not  the  substance  of  it.  I  think 
the  substance  is  entirely  sound — that  is, 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
representation  upon  these  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  chief  elected  official  and 
other  appropriate  elected  officials.  In 
that,  I  should  say  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who 
spoke  earlier  today. 

What  does  bother  me  is  the  stratifying 
of  it  in  the  context  of  a  one-third  require¬ 
ment.  What  troubles  me  about  that, 
frankly,  is  that  there  are  persons  in  com¬ 
munities  in  this  country — and  we  all  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact — who,  if  a  mandatory 
requirement  is  made  for  one-third  of  the 
public  officials,  will  take  all  the  places 
themselves  and  will  comprise  such  a 
powerhouse  in  terms  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  that  they  really  will  dominate  any 
such  committee  or  agency? 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  proposal 
as  is  now  presented  would  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  interests  which  might 
be  hostile  to  conducting  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  and  which  could  immobilize  it  in 
many  ways,  especially  by  the  impact  of 
their  own  authority  and  their  own  per¬ 
sonalities  in  terms  of  having  so  large  a 
number  of  places  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  them. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  approach 


was  originally  used  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  -though  without  the  one-third  re¬ 
quirement.  However,  the  committee  did 
not  go  along  with  it,  although  the  admin¬ 
istration  had  proposed  it.  The  adminis¬ 
tration.  proposal  is  contained  in  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
amendment  No.  349,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  quite  adequately  guarantees  repre¬ 
sentation  of  exactly  the  kind  which 
amendment  No.  345  calls  for,  but  does 
not  stratify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  integrity,  in  my  judgment,  of 
particular  local  boards. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has  re¬ 
quested  that  I  join  his  name  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  345. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question :  So  long  as  he  and  Senator 
Monroney  are  joining,  which  I  think  is 
splendid,  what  would  the  Senator  think 
of  going  one  step  further  and  adopting 
the  language  of  his  amendment  to  the 
language  of  the  Monroney  amendment, 
thereby  relieving  people  such  as  myself 
of  the  element  of  concern  that  there  are 
areas  in  the  country — unfortunately,  not 
a  few  areas  but  more  than  a  few — where, 
if  you  build  in  this  one-third  require¬ 
ment,  you  will  be  running  afoul  of  the 
danger  of  a  board  which  really  would  be 
overwhelmed  or  really  would  be  domi¬ 
nated?  Would  the  Senator  consider  con¬ 
forming  his  amendment,  so  long  as  he 
has  joined  with  Senator  Monroney,  to 
the  original  administration  language?  It 
is  not  my  language ;  it  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  language. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  is  the  original 
administration  language? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  original  language  is 
essentially  contained  in  amendment  No. 
349  of  Senator  Monroney: 

Sec.  213.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be  established  in  order  to  assure  broad, 
continuing,  and  effective  community  par¬ 
ticipation  in  all  phases  of  the  community 
action  program  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  program  as  developed 
and  implemented  is  fully  responsive  to  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  conditions.  Each  such 
agency  shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  govern¬ 
ing  board  organized  to  provide  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials 
of  the  community  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials,  or  their  representatives,  of 
officials  or  representatives  of  private  groups 
and  agencies  engaged  in  providing  assistance 
to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  labor,  religious,  or  other 
major  groups  and  interests  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  short,  it  just  does  not  lock  in  the 
one-third  requirement,  but  it  does  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
desires  be  done. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  this  language 
reassure  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
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with  respect  to  provision  (d)  on  page  2 
of  my  amendment: 

The  remainder  of  the  board  shall  consist 
of  officials  or  representatives  of  private 
groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
that  is  exactly  what  Senator  Monroney’s 
amendment  provides  for,  but  it  leaves 
out  the  mandatory  requirement  for  one- 
third  of  the  places.  It  leaves  it  flexible 
and  open  to  the  local  situation,  and  there 
may  be  cases  in  a  locality  where  one- 
third  would  be  fine,  perhaps  even  more. 
But  there  are  localities  in  the  country 
where,  if  you  write  in  a  one-third  re¬ 
quirement,  you  will  guarantee  a  domi¬ 
nated  board  or  agency  because  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  situation.  That  is  why  I  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  mandatory  one-third — 
just  leaving  it  open. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  compromise  of  this  nature: 
Instead  of  saying  “which  does  not  have 
at  least  one-third,”  using  the  words 
“which  does  not  have  close  to  one-third”? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  is  defeating  his  own 
purpose.  If  the  Senator  just  said  that 
they  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
membership  or  representation,  that  is  if 
the  Senator  just  said  “which  is  con¬ 
ducted,  administered  or  coordinated  by 
a  board  which  affords  an  opportunity  for 
membership,”  and  so  forth,  I  could  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Just  leave  out  the  freezing  in  of  an 
absolute  one-third  requirement,  and  that 
would  leave  the  program  free  and  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  adapt  to  local 
situations  where  one-third  could  result 
in  a  dominated  board.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  press. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  this  language 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York: 

The  director  shall  not  approve,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  fund  after  June  1,  1968,  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  which  is  conducted,  ad¬ 
ministered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  membership  or 
representation  to  the  chief  elected  officials. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  use  the  words  “which  does  not  afford.” 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  “Which  does  not 
afford.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  way  the  gram¬ 
mar  is  constructed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  wording  would  be 
acceptable  to  me,  and  I  would  thank  the 
Senator  if  he  would  conform  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  amendment  is  not  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  as  yet. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  will  certainly 
offer  that  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  be  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  Director  of 
OEO  to  promulgate  rules  for  local  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  relating  to  the 
scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings,  forms, 
procedures,  establishment  of  committees, 
and  so  forth. 


I  regretfully  find  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  would  write 
into  the  law  specific  mandates  for  the 
Director  of  OEO  to  regulate  every  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  throughout  the 
Government  from  Washington. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  I  believe 
that  the  concept  of  community  neigh¬ 
borhood  corporations  and  local  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  can  do  much  for 
relieving  the  isolation  and  alienation  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  disadvantaged  living  in 
our  large  cities. 

However,  once  the  Director  of  OEO  is 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  establish 
elaborate  regulations  governing  every 
procedure  by  a  local  community  action 
agency,  we  deprive  that  local  agency  of 
necessary  autonomy  to  work  out  its  own 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  recognizes  that  an  organization 
can  grow  in  self-confidence  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  finally  can  assume  additional 
authority  by  having  some  freedom  in 
working  out  procedures  and  regulations 
which  are  most  applicable  to  its  local 
area.  If  we  become  obsessed  with  dotting 
every  “I”  and  establishing  every  format 
and  every  procedure  which  guides  the 
local  agency,  we  will  be  taking  away  its 
power  to  grow  in  strength  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  local  conditions. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  to  read 
accounts  of  Daniel  Moynihan’s  speech 
before  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  In  that  speech  he  pointed  out: 

Liberals  should  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  Nation  can  be  run  from 
agencies  in  Washington  and  should  work 
toward  a  decentralization  of  government 
powers. 

While  the  proposed  amendment,  on  its 
face,  would  do  little  more  than  put  into 
the  legislation  a  practice  already  being 
followed  by  OEO,  it  could  be  argued  that 
there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  oppos¬ 
ing  it.  However,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  either  have  faith  in  the 
community  action  concept  or  we  do  not. 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  local  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  need  some  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  we  at  the  Federal  level 
should  not  write  into  the  law  language 
which  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  de¬ 
centralization  and  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  interpretation  of  this 
amendment  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont.  This 
is  not  a  centralization  amendment.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  would  insure  for 
the  people  at  the  community  level  the 
type  of  democratic  process  that  was  en¬ 
visioned  by  Congress  in  enacting  the 
original  law. 

This  is  in  furtherance  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  concept  that  people  should  have  a 
majority  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
community  action  committees  which  are 
organized  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
of  this  law.  I  see  nothing  akin  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  related,  and 
which  draws  an  interpretation  of  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  here  in  Washington. 
It  merely  provides  for  promulgation  of 
definite  and  uniform  rules  of  procedure 
so  as  to  assure  to  the  majority  that  their 
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voice  will  carry  in  deliberations  and  in¬ 
sure  to  the  minority  that  they  will  be 
heard  at  the  local  level  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  that  might  transpire  within  the 
purview  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  amend¬ 
ment  does.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the 
support  of  my  good  friend  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
about  the  result  he  has  given  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  further  to 
say  other  than  to  reiterate  that  I  am 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  insure  more 
democracy  to  people  at  the  local  level  in 
exercising  or  using  their  voice  within  the 
purview  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  if  no  one  else  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  there  a  division? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  All  those  in  favor  say  “aye.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  vote  was  already  in  prog¬ 
ress.  The  Chair  had  already  called  for 
the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  vote  has  not 
been  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  would  a  point  of  order  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  right  to  request  a  division. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  request  a  division.  Before  that, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  with¬ 
hold  the  request  for  a  quorum  tem¬ 
porarily?  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  can  a 
division  be  requested  after  the  vote  is 
started? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
sult  had  not  been  announced. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  can  a 
division  be  requested  after  the  vote  is 
started,  but  before  the  result  is 
announced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  must 
be  requested  before  the  result  is 
announced. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  A  division  has  been  requested. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  344 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  344. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  46,  in  line  11,  strike  out  the  words 
“public  and”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  public  resources,  as 
well  as  all  available”. 

Beginning  on  page  46,  at  line  23,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  in  that  line 
through  the  period  in  line  1  on  page  47,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “In  order  to  merit 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
and  must  be  capable  of  plannnig,  conduct¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  relevant  law,  be  capable  of 
mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
resources,  as  well  as  all  available  private 
resources.”. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  yes¬ 
terday  I  explained  what  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  do.  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
too  much  time  today  except  to  say  by 
way  of  preface  that  the  present  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  does  not  con¬ 
cisely  and  precisely  state  what  the  duties 
of  the  community  action  committees  or 
boards  might  be. 

There  is  a  misconception,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  on  these  committees,  that  their 
duties  are  confined  to  those  operations 
which  come  strictly  and  only  within  the 
purview  of  the  OEO  Act,  such  as  projects 
like  Headstart,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Legal  Aid,  and  other  related  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
OEO  Act. 

But  there  is  a  stated  purpose  which 
was  delineated  in  the  committee  report 
by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  legisla¬ 
tion  that  the  community  action  group 
or  agencies  should  serve  as  catalysts  for 
community^  action  and  community  ap¬ 
proach  with  respect  to  poverty  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

My  amendment  tends  to  create  more 
definitively  these  duties  for  the  com¬ 
munity  action  groups.  It  says  specifically 
that  they  are  to  marshal  the  resources 
of  a  community  from  the  local  govern¬ 
mental  unit,  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  private  sources,  and  to  blueprint  a 
plan  of  action.  They  are  to  serve  as  cata¬ 
lysts  in  such  a  movement.  That  is  what 
Congress  had  in  mind.  But  they  have 
more  or  less  refused  to  shoulder  this 
responsibility  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 


That  is  why  we  have  such  criticism 
of  the  OEO  programs  because  they  have 
not  expanded  their  sphere  of  activities 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  the  economic  problems 
which  these  communities  face. 

My  amendment  puts  a  responsibility 
on  the  CAP  agency  to  plan,  to  conduct, 
to  administer,  and  to  evaluate  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  and,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  permitted  by  relevant  law,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  capability  to  mobilize  all  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  public  resources, 
as  well  as  all  available  private  resources. 

This  is  not  designed  to  impose  a  super¬ 
structure  known  as  community  action 
agency  upon  all  the  other  departments  of 
the. Federal  or  local  governments.  This  is 
merely  something  that  will  sanction  and 
direct  the  community  action  agency  to 
go  to  all  these  public  agencies  and  try 
to  tell  them,  “This  is  what  we  can  do. 
This  is  where  you  can  help.  Together, 
acting  in  concert,  we  can  help  this  com¬ 
munity  through  the  different  Federal 
programs  under  the  different  Federal 
agencies.” 

They  cannot  superimpose  their  will 
upon  these  Federal  agencies.  This  di¬ 
rects  them  to  consult  with  them  so  that 
some  kind  of  formidable  plan  and  for¬ 
midable  approach  can  evolve  through 
the  collective  efforts  on  the  part  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  the  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
controversy  to  it.  I  think  it  will  do  worlds 
of  good.  It  will  stimulate  action  among 
the  community  action  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  country,  once  they  know  what 
Congress  expects  them  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  see  noth¬ 
ing  objectionable  about  this  amendment. 
For  myself,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

All  it  does  is  to  put  into  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  what  is  being  done,  anyway,  ad¬ 
ministratively  by  OEO.  The  amendment 
has  some  merit  in  making  it  specific  and 
putting  it  in  the  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  know  what  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
think.  Accordingly,  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  . 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment.  First  of  all,  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  just 
pointed  out,  OEO  is  now  doing  ad¬ 
ministratively  exactly  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  seeks 
to  achieve  with  this  additional  language. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
superfluous. 

If  that  were  the  only  fault,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  not  object  to  its  adoption. 
However,  I  believe  that  specifying  coor¬ 
dination  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
activities  in  the  law  raises  several  serious 
objections. 

First,  Sargent  Shriver  has  pointed 
out  that  community  action  agencies 
perform  the  best  services  in  those  areas 
where  they  receive  cooperation  from 
local  government.  Now,  if  we  specifically 
point  out  in  the  law  that  a  community 
action  agency  is  in  effect  short-circuit¬ 
ing  State  and  local  governments,  I  believe 
that  many  local  governments  will  resent 


this  intrusion  and  will  be  less  cooperative 
in  our  all-out  efforts  to  combat  poverty. 

'  Second,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  at  least  sev¬ 
eral  States  which  are  doing  a  better  job 
of  coordination  than  any  community 
action  agency  could  ever  hope  to  attain. 
I  am  thinking  specifically,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  Paul 
Yluisaker,  formerly  with  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  became  statewide  director  of 
community  affairs.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  I  believe  we  are  seeing  an  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  State  government  to  achieve 
coordination.  If  we  become  too  specific  in 
granting  the  local  community  action 
agency  this  broad  authority  for  coordi¬ 
nation,  we  may  well  undermine  the  co¬ 
ordination  efforts  by  many  of  our  States 
and  local  communities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  amendment,  which  everyone  seems 
to  admit  is  not  really  necessary,  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  just  said.  However,  we  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Shriver ’s  office;  and  the 
OEO  people,  it  is  my  understanding,  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  In  fact, 
they  helped  to  draft  it.  Thus,  I  think  we 
can  legitimately  say  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  opposed  by  the  OEO.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  was  prepared  to  take 
it,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  mere  fact  that  OEO 
does  not  oppose  the  amendment  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  a  good  amendment, 
in  my  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  345 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  345  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1,1968,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one-third  of 
the  authorized  places  thereon  designated  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  representation  to  the  chief  elected  offi¬ 
cial  or  officials  of  the  community  and  other 
appropriate  public  officials  or  their  represent¬ 
atives.  Failure  of  those  officials  to  avail- 
themselves  of  all  or  part  of  the  places  so 
designated  shall  not,  however,  preclude  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  alternate  board  structure 
which  is  broadly  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  Director 
may  require,  with  respect  to  the  places  des¬ 
ignated  for  occupancy  by  public  officials,  that 
appropriate  representation  be  provided  for 
State  or  regional  agencies,  in  situations  in 
which  a  community  action  agency  serves  two 
or  more  counties.” 

On  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“(c)”. 

On  page  48,  between  lines  24  and  25,  insert 
the  following: 

“(d)  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  officials  or  representatives  of  private 
groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
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representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.” 

On  page  48,  in  line  25,  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(c)”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(e)”. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  modified  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  colloquy  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  48,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  after  June  1,  1968,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  does  not  afford  an  opportunity  for 
membership  or  representation  to  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  the  community 
and  other  appropriate  public  officials  or  their 
representatives.  Failure  of  those  officials  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  or  part  of  the  places 
so  designated  shall  not,  however,  preclude 
establishment  of  an  alternate  board  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  broadly  representative  of  the 
community  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may  require,  with  respect  to  the  places 
designated  for  occupancy  by  public  officials, 
that  appropriate  representation  be  provided 
for  State  or  regional  agencies,  in  situations  in 
which  a  community  action  agency  serves  two 
or  more  counties. 

“(d)  The  remainder  of  the  board  shall 
consist  of  officials  or  representatives  of  pri¬ 
vate  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
or  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  desire  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  before  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  originally  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  did  not  have  a  specific  pro¬ 
vision  providing  for  one-third  particip¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  community  action  boards. 

Then,  in  1966,  by  virtue  of  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Congress  put  in  a  provision  in¬ 
suring  this  participation,  although  the 
instructions  from  OEO  throughout  the 
country  initially  had  been  to  give  the 
poor  representation  on  these  boards.  This 
was  followed  generally  throughout  the 
country.  Then  the  mandate  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  insured  this  participation. 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  law, 
there  was  no  history  in  the  legislation, 
and  there  was  no  encouragement,  per¬ 
haps,  from  OEO  that  the  local  officials  or 
the  local  business  communities  should 
participate,  although  they  did  partic¬ 
ipate,  in  the  composition  of  the  boards 
in  most  instances. 

I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
local  officials,  be  they  county  or  munic¬ 
ipal  officials,  to  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  deliberations  of  community 
action  agencies,  because,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  coordinating  with  the  local 


governmental  set-up  is  most  essential  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  local  programs. 

While  this  has  been  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  in  the  law  as  a  matter  of 
mandate;  and  my  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  carries  another  provision 
which  encourages  within  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  boards  the  participation  of 
business,  labor,  religious  groups,  and 
other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  section  will  appear  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  It  will  insure  a  general- 
spectrum  representation  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Reading  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  it  states,  on  line  8,  at  page  1, 
“Chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community.”  Would  the  Senator  spell  out 
for  me  what  he  means  by  “officials  of  the 
community?” 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  the  mayor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Who  would  be  the 
“chief?” 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  the  members 
of  the  city  council. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  see. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  County  officials. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  rural  community 
action  agencies  which  serve  a  number  of 
counties  and  many  of  these  communities 
have  three  or  more  supervisors  or  offi¬ 
cials  as  the  chief  elected  officials.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  two  from  one  party  and 
one  from  the  other.  To  have  each  of  them 
on  a  local  board  might  result  in  an  over¬ 
large  governing  board.  I  would  assume 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  reasonable  interpretation  so  that 
if  perhaps  there  were  officials  from  sev¬ 
eral  local  governments,  representation 
could  be  amicably  worked  out  so  that,  for 
example,  one  from  a  community  could 
be  the  representative  if  there  were  three. 
The  question  is.  How  big  is  the  commu¬ 
nity?  Where  the  community  is  co-termi- 
nous  with  the  city,  it  is  simple.  Where 
it  goes  out  and  takes  in  surrounding 
counties,  it  is  more  difficult  administra¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California,  and  in  answer  to  the 
query  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaniaj 
that  originally,  in  the  amendment  which 
I  first  proposed,  I  had  a  requirement  that 
one-third  of  the  board  be  comprised  of 
elected  officials.  I  gave  serious  thought 
to  the  very  question  the  Senator  from 
California  has  raised,  and  concluded  that 
such  representation  might  not  become 
possible  where  there  were  more  than  two 
counties,  where  there  was  a  group  of 
communities,  and  so  forth.  So  that  was 
the  purpose  of  my  modification.  So  the 
provision  for  a  minimum  one-third  was 
taken  out  of  the  amendment  and  there 
was  merely  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
that  some  of  the  elected  officials  should 
be  given  participation  in  these  boards. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  the  purpose 
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of  my  question.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
explaining  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  modified 
language  represents  language  which  is 
much  superior  and  preferable  to  that 
which  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  entered  the 
Chamber;  is  it  correct  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  local  officials  must  be  members 
of  local  governing  agencies  or  boards? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  not  a  mandatory 
requirement;  it  is  merely  an  encourage¬ 
ment  that  there  be  participation  in  the 
membership  of  the  board  on  the  part 
of  local  or  county  officials,  or  if  there 
are  more  than  one  county,  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  regional  membership  within 
that  stated  group. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield  to  me  briefly,  I  think  I  can 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
said  he  just  came  into  the  Chamber.  If 
he  will  look  at  lines  7,8,  and  9  of  the  first 
page  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  he  will 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  membership 
or  representation  to  the  chief  elected  of¬ 
ficial  or  officials  of  the  community  and 
other  appropriate  public  officials  or  their 
representatives  is  to  be  given.  Then  if 
they  do  not  want  to  go  on,  they  do  not 
have  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  An  opportunity.  I  noted 
that  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  provided  that  appropriate  local  of¬ 
ficials  should  be  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  supervising  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  had  that  provision  in 
my  original  amendment.  Now  it  is  per¬ 
missive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  committee  gave  that  matter  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  We  found  in  our 
inquiries  that  a  good  many  local  officials 
do  not  want  to  go  on  the  boards  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  community  action  boards 
function  without  their  participation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  thought  that  to  force  them 
to  go  on  the  boards  when  they  did  not  - 
want  to  was  unwise,  and  we  changed  the 
administration’s  position. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  original  language 
provided  that  the  chief  official  or  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  local  government 
should  be  a  member.  Did  it  not  require 
that  the  chief  local  officials  should  be 
members? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  a  mandatory  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  administration  bill.  I  asked 
my  friend  from  Vermont  whether  or  not 
he  agreed  with  that  provision,  and  I  think 
he  felt  that  it  was  better  to  leave  it  per¬ 
missible,  and  not  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it  man¬ 
datory,  but  I  shall  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  improvement. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment,  and  call  it  up,  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  chief  official,  or  at 
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least  delegated  officials  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  be  members  of  these 
boards.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  now  to  give  my  reasons,  but  I 
intend  to  do  so  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  are  in  accord,  so 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  will  now  call  up 
his  amendment,  which  would  transfer  the 
Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  would  anticipate  that  he  and 
I,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  leader¬ 
ship,  could  agree  on  a  limit  of  time  for 
debate  on  that  amendment.  However,  I 
see  that  the  Senator  is  not  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  work  out 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  with 
the  Senator.  However,  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  suggests 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  talk  on 
his  amendment  for  a  while  first. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  342 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  74,  between  lines  18  and  19,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  Beginning  after  June  30,  1968,  no  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
this  title  to  provide  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  services  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  or  such  programs 
and  services  designed  to  benefit  children  in 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school.” 

On  page  126,  after  line  11,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  title: 


“TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1965  RELATING  TO  PRE¬ 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
“preschool  assistance  programs 
"Sec.  301.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  title  VII  as  title  VIII,  by  redesignating 
sections  701  through  706  and  references 
thereto  as  section  801  through  806,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  by  adding  after  title  VI  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title: 

“  ‘TITLE  VII— PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHILDREN  OF  LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

“■'allotment  to  states 
“  ‘Sec.  701.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
make  basic  grants  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3) 
-  the  relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  “State”  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands.  That  part  of  any  State  allotment 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  on  such  dates 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  original  allotments,  but  with  appropri¬ 
ate  adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount 
so  made  available  to  any  State  in  excess  of 
its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
other  States. 

“  ‘state  plans 

“  ‘Sec.  702.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  a  State  plan,  in  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which — 
“‘(1)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

“  ‘(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  701  will  be  used  solely  to  make 
grants  to  community  action  boards  (estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964) ,  or  in  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action  board, 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  on  preschool  programs  which,  un¬ 
der  subsection  (b),  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title; 

“  ‘(3)  provides  that  effective  procedures  will 
be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating 
to  teachers  and  administrators  significant  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu¬ 
cational  practices  developed  through  such 
projects; 

“‘(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency)  under  this  title; 

“‘(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion,  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces¬ 


sary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  such  reports; 

“  ‘(6)  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  educational,  nutritional,  health,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  other  unique  needs  of  children 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  in  order  for 
them  to  function  at  optimum  levels  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  children;  and 

“‘(7)  provides  a  standard  of  poverty  for 
individuals  and  families  in  the  State  that 
takes  into  account  the  number  of  children, 
dependents,  and  other  special  circumstances 
substantially  affecting  the  ability  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  to  be  self-sustaining. 

“  ‘(b)  A  preschool  program  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  if  (1)  it  is 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven,  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  to  successfully  under¬ 
take  the  regular  elementary  school  program, 

(2)  it  is  carried  on  by,  or  under  contracts 
or  arrangements  with,  a  community  action 
board,  or,  if  carried  on  in  an  area  in  which 
there  is  no  community  action  board,  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  local  educational  agency,  and 

(3)  it  is  limited  to  participation  by  children 
from  families  meeting  the  poverty  stand¬ 
ards  established  under  section  702(a)(7). 

“  ‘(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

“  ‘PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 
“  ‘Sec.  703.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  701,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  such  State  in  carrying  out  its 
State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be  made  in 
installements,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay¬ 
ments. 

“‘(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970. 

“  ‘administration  of  state  plans 
“  ‘Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  such  agency,  finds — 

“‘(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  702(a),  or 

“'(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan¬ 
tially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

“  ‘(c)  In  the  event  a  State  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  fail  to  submit  a  State  plan, 
or  shall  fail  to  submit  an  acceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  believes  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  State  officials  to  prevent  operation  of  any 
acceptable  program  under  this  title  within 
the  State,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
contract  directly  with  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  in  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boards,  directly  with  educational  agencies  to 
implement  programs  under  this  title  within 
such  State. 

"  ‘judicial  review 

“  ‘Sec.  705.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner’s  final  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  section  702(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  704(b) ,  such  State  mav. 
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within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

“  ‘(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan¬ 
tial  evidence. 

“‘(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

“  ‘authorization  op  appropriations 

“  ‘Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $375,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  pre¬ 
school  programs  under  this  title.’  ” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  fairly  long  amendment  which  is  why  I 
asked  that  the  clerk  not  read  it.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  very  much  time.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  intend  to 
take  up  too  much  time  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  is 
very  important.  Yesterday,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  amendment  with  a  few 
people,  I  was  told  that  this  is  perhaps  as 
important  an  amendment  as  we  will  face, 
on  this  bill  because  it  is  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  as  to  which  direction,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  is  going  to  go. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  request 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  says.  However,  I  suggest  that 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment  and 
that  we  allow  1  hour  on  each  side.  That 
will  bring  a  vote  on  at  about  4  o’clock.  I 
should  think  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  if  any  amendments  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  amendment,  these 
should  be  germane,  and  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  perhaps  should 
receive  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  through  even  sooner  than  that.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  do  I.  However, 
with  100  prima  donnas,  one  never  knows 
what  will  happen  in  that  regard. 

My  view  would  be  that  we  could  yield 
back  at  the  end  of  the  debate  the  time 
that  had  not  been  consumed.  However, 
I  should  like  to  have  an  hour  in  the  event 
that  I  might  need  it. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  one  request  in  connection 
with  that,  and  that  is  that  we  could  have 
a  live  quorum  approximately  20  minutes 
before  the  vote  so  that  each  of  us  could 
have  10  minutes  to  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senators  when  they  arrive 
here. 

It  does  get  a  little  exasperating  to  talk 
on  a  subject  when  not  very  many  Sena¬ 
tors  are  present  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  342 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  guess  that 
we  might  get  through  with  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  sooner  if  we 
could  go  along  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  than  if  we  thought  we  had  to 
consume  a  certain  amount  of  time.  So  I 
will  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
take  the  Headstart  program,  which  is 
presently  being  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  transfer  it, 
not  this  year,  but  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  use  the  phraseology  “the  next  fiscal 
year”  on  purpose. 

As  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  many  of 
our  colleagues  said  that  all  the  educa¬ 
tion  programs  should  be  transferred  into 
the  Office  of  Education,  regardless  of 
what  agency  was  running  the  program. 
As  a  part  of  that  policy,  in  1966  we 
transferred  the  work  study  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  along  with  the 
adult  education. 

I  offered  an  amendment  at  that  time 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  with  Head¬ 
start.  Almost  all  of  the  witnesses  that 
came  before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
agreed  that  this  was  a  good  thought,  but 
they  also  said  that  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  point  of  view,  they  were  not  sure 
the  time  was  right  and  that  we  ought 
to  wait  a  year. 

Later  is  now,  and  a  year  later  from 
then  is  now.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  in  1966,  we  could  prob¬ 
ably  legitimately  make  a  case  for  trans¬ 
ferring  Headstart  immediately.  However, 
I  have  had  some  people  talk  to  me  about 
this  problem,  both  fellow  Senators  and 
people  from  the  Office  of  Education.  They 
felt  that  in  some  areas  of  the  country, 
at  least,  perhaps  the  school  systems  were 
not  equipped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
provision  immediately  and  that  therefore 
an  immediate  transfer  would  not  be  as 
orderly  as  we  would  like. 

As  a  result,  I  took  that  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  modified  my  original  amend¬ 
ment  and  prepared  the  pending  amend- 
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ment,  No.  342,  which  provides  that  this 
transfer  will  become  effective  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  not  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

That  would  give  us  time  to  coordinate 
a  program.  It  would  give  us  time  to  de¬ 
termine  how  we  will  continue. 

Perhaps  some  details  in  connection 
with  this  would  be  helpful,  at  least  for 
the  record.  Under  the  present  setup  of 
the  poverty  program  that  is  presently 
being  considered,  Headstart  is  lumped, 
along  with  other  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  into  an  overall  authorization  in 
title  n. 

This  was  true  in  fiscal  year  1966.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  committee  specific¬ 
ally  earmarked  Headstart  so  that  it  could 
not  be  cut  out  by  the  community  action 
planners  and  so  that  it  could  not  be  cut 
out  in  favor  of  other  programs  because 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  an  excellent  program,  a  program 
that  deserves  support. 

This  year  the  earmarking  of  funds  was 
eliminated  and  Headstart  was  once  again 
lumped  in  with  the  other  community 
action  programs  to  compete  for  funds  at 
the  will  of  the  bureaucrats. 

I  have  no  concern  that  Headstart  will 
be  thoroughly  abandoned,  I  want  to  say, 
but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  what  amount  of  money  will  be  used 
for  it,  so  that  those  involved  can  make 
plans  based  on  the  funds  authorized. 

We  do  not  have  any  such  provision  in 
the  pending  bill.  My  amendment,  to  the 
contrary,  would  provide  that  if  we  trans¬ 
ferred  Headstart  over  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  we  would  have  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  that  this  would  be  author¬ 
ized— namely,  in  fiscal  year  1969 — $375 
million  available  for  Headstart. 

We  have  authorized  a  2-year  program. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1970,  we  have  re¬ 
quested  an  authorization  of  $400  million. 

I  think  these  are  reasonable  projec¬ 
tions.  They  are  authorizations  only.  They 
are  not  appropriations.  However,  they  do 
give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent  to 
which  I,  at  least,  believe  that  the  Head- 
start  program  should  go. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  although  title  I  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  provides  for  authorizations  for 
the  respective  titles  in  it  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  although  this  also  covers  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  1969  authorization  is  com¬ 
pletely  open-ended  in  the  present  bill. 
This  is  so  despite  my  objection,  because 
over  and  over  again  I  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion,  before  every  committee  on  which  I 
have  served,  that  if  we  are  to  have  au¬ 
thorizations,  we  must  have  an  amount  in 
the  bill,  and  not  just  back  door,  open- 
Treasury  spending  simply  because  no¬ 
body  wants  to  go  to  the  bother  of  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  money  they  will  have 
in  a  particular  bill. 

I  wish  to  re-emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  de¬ 
signed  simply  to  transfer  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education  the  specific  program  known 
as  Headstart.  It  will  take  with  it  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  facilities,  the  ideas,  the  entire 
program  that  is  now  being  operated  by  a 
sort  of  two-headed  monster,  into  one 
organization  where  you  can  get  admin¬ 
istrative  leadership  and  where  you  can 
put  it  together  with  the  needed  coordi- 
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nation  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  our  country. 

I  believe  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
Headstart,  by  and  large,  has  been  a  pretty 
successful  program.  The  interesting  fact 
is  that — if  you  look  through  the  records 
and  if  you  talk  with  the  people  who  have 
been  connected  with  it — when  it  has 
been  most  successful,  it  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  within  the  structure  of  the  public 
school  system.  This  is  where  it  has  been 
most  successful.  The  objections  that  have 
come  and  the  faults  that  have  been  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  Headstart  program  have 
been  in  the  process  of  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Headstart  program  and  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  this  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  which,  in  fact,  has  led  to  the 
committee  adding  to  the  present  bill  a 
new  project  which  is  designed  to  go  into 
the  school  systems  and  assist  children 
who  have  been  in  Headstart.  The  new 
project  is  called  Follow-Through. 

In  my  judgment,  the  public  as  a  whole 
has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Headstart 
program.  As  I  have  said,  the  one  major 
criticism  has  been  the  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  on  the  minds  of  both 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Office  of  Education;  and  during  the 
past  summer,  the  two  departments  got 
together  and  jointly  announced  grants 
totaling  approximately  $2.5  million  to  30 
school  districts,  in  order  to  follow  through 
on  the  gains  which  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Headstart  program. 

So,  once  again,  here  you  are  with  a 
sort  of  two-headed  monster,  trying  to 
administer  one  type  of  program  and  in¬ 
terjecting  itself  further  and  further  into 
our  school  system. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  one  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  the  interjec¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  people  into  the  school 
system.  It  seems  perfectly  apparent  to 
me,  from  reading  the  bill — I  believe  any¬ 
one  who  analyzes  it  carefully  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion — that  with  the 
Headstart  program  and  then  with  the 
Folio wthrough  program,  what  you  are 
doing  is  taking  the  poverty  people,  who 
are  operating  at  that  level,  and  inter¬ 
jecting  them  directly  into  the  public 
school  systems. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  that  at  the  outset  of  this  program, 
in  the  State  of  California— this  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  original  causes  of  the 
problems  for  the  entire  program — the 
representatives  who  visited  California 
went  to  the  State  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  very  carefully  but  forcefully 
explained  that  this  program  and  any 
other  programs  funded  with  Federal 
moneys  were  to  be  handled  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  OEO,  and  that  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  would  have 
no  concern  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  use  of  these  Federal  funds,  thereby 
creating  an  almost  unworkable  situation 
at  the  very  outset. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  Senator’s  contribution.  This  is  the 
problem  that  I  believe  is  evident  when 
we  speak  at  the  local  level  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  Headstart  and  the  school  sys¬ 


tem  are  having  with  the  poverty  people. 
I  believe  the  Senator’s  example  is  a 
graphic  one. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  respect  to 
this  subject.  However,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  at  length,  I  shall  just  comment 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  and  the  people  who  are  supporting 
the  idea. 

First  of  all,  the  money  involved  in  the 
Headstart  program,  if  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  would  be  programed 
through  the  State  school  agencies.  It  is 
not  so  programed  at  this  time.  This, 
therefore,  would  put  it  right  into  the 
State  agencies,  who  would  determine 
which  programs  were  going  to  continue, 
to  what  extent  they  were  going  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  where  the  actual  needs  are. 
The  people  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  school  system,  the  educational 
process  of  our  young  people,  would  there¬ 
fore,  State  by  State,  be  in  charge  of  this 
program. 

Second,  the  division  of  money  among 
the  States  would  be  handled  with  exactly 
the  same  formula  as  it  is  handled  now, 
with  one  exception.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Director  of  the  Poverty  War  has  the 
right  to  allocate  20  percent  of  the  total 
funds  in  any  direction  he  wishes.  I  have 
cut  the  20  percent  down  to  10  percent, 
recognizing  that  in  some  States  or  in 
particular  areas  of  some  States  there 
may  be  a  need  for  a  little  more  money.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
Director  of  the  poverty  program  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  have 
unlimited  discretion  as  to  what  to  do 
with  20  percent  of  the  total  funds  that 
are  to  be  authorized  and  finally  appro¬ 
priated. 

So  I  have  cut  that  amount  to  10  percent. 
Even  this  sum,  it  seems  to  me,  would  give 
them  a  substantial  amount  of  flexibility. 
This  in  fact  amounts,  on  the  projection, 
to  $37.5  million,  which  is  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
man  to  spend  wherever  he  feels  it  is  ad¬ 
visable;  and  in  1970,  it  would  be  some 
$40  million. 

I  believe  this  is  important.  In  other 
words,  it  would  redirect  the  effort, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
into  the  State  agencies,  which  can  then 
work  with  the  people  in  the  programs 
to  maintain  those  programs  that  are  op¬ 
erating,  and  to  initiate  them  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  our  school  efforts  and  our 
educational  efforts. 

The  next  matter  I  wish  to  point  out 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record  is  the 
groups  which  have  endorsed  this  idea. 

We  have  had  rather  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Education,  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  groups  which  testified  on  their 
bill  were  asked  by  me  or  others  on  the 
committee  whether  they  endorsed  this 
type  of  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Those  who  endorsed  the  proposal 
were :  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi¬ 
cers.  These  persons  are  chiefs  of  the  edu¬ 


cational  processes  in  the  States.  They  said 
yes,  this  should  be  done.  The  next  orga¬ 
nization  was  Great  Cities  for  School  Im¬ 
provement. 

The  next  organization  is  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
PTA  is  probably  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  any  organization  that  I  can 
think  of.  The  next  organization  is  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education.  They  said  they  were  de¬ 
lighted.  They  said,  “Yes;  this  is  what  we 
would  like;  that  is  where  it  should  be. 
We  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done 
up  to  this  time.” 

The  next  organization  was  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  School  Boards. 
The  State  school  boards  said,  “We  are 
involved  in  this  matter  day  in  and  day 
out  in  district  after  district  all  over  the 
country  and  the  problem  we  run  into  is 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  poverty 
worker  and  the  school  system.  If  we  can 
get  the  matter  under  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  we  will  have  solved  that  problem.” 

We  have  gotten  in  touch  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  They  have 
expressed  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  all  organizations  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  this  matter  are  in 
favor  of  my  amendment.  I  shall  repeat 
the  organizations.  The  list  includes:  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
the  Great  Cities  for  School  Improvement, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education,  the  National 
Association  of  State  School  Boards.  In 
addition,  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  expressed  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  Rec¬ 
ord  crystal  clear  on  this  matter.  I  would 
not  want  it  said  that  I  am  trying  to  mis¬ 
lead  anyone.  No  organization  has  actual¬ 
ly  reviewed  this  particular  amendment, 
but  they  have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
the  transfer. 

I  cannot  see  anything  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  jeopardize  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  simply  move  the  program 
and  give  it  more  money  and  give  the 
States  more  control  over  the  program. 

For  those  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reserve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  remarks  for  a  later  time 
when  I  shall  request  a  live  quorum  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  proposal. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  upon  his  presenta¬ 
tion  and  on  the  thorough  and  most  con¬ 
vincing  explanation  he  has  made.  I  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  would  be  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  for  the  overall  general  good  of 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
a  most  constructive  and  objective  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  question.  I  think  it  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
glad  that  so  far  as  Headstart  is  con¬ 
cerned  he  has  delayed  action  for  a  year 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  systems 
to  be  fully  prepared  to  undertake  this 
responsibility. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  some  reserva¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  some  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  amendment.  However,  I  think 
these  are  not  too  serious  and  if  my  fears 
are  justified  this  matter  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference. 

I  assure  the  Senator  of  my  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  His  support  is  important  to  the 
amendment. 

I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  with 
the  staff  some  of  the  original  problems 
we  had  to  work  out  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  been  most  helpful  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  deliver 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  this  matter  which 
I  have  prepared? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
author  of  this  amendment,  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption.  Headstart  is  one  pro¬ 
gram  to  which  we  can  all  point  with 
pride.  I  have  received  letters  and  heard 
testimony  from  educators,  interested  cit¬ 
izens  and  parents,  all  attesting  to  the 
importance  and  the  success  of  Headstart. 
Yet,  even  Headstart  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  problems.  Most  of  these  problems  in 
my  judgment,  can  be  traced  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Headstart  program. 
And,  Mr.  President,  this  year,  as  the 
Members  well  know,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  proposing  a 
pilot  Follow  Through  program.  Follow 
Through  is  based  on  studies  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  “gains”  made  by  the 
Headstart  graduate  may  be  “lost”  unless 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Headstart 
program  are  continued  in  the  early  ele¬ 
mentary  school  years.  This  raises  a  very 
serious  question.  Administration  on  the 
Follow  Through  program  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  may  result  in 
OEO  forcing  itself  into  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  across  the  country. 

Almost  every  educational  and  man¬ 
power  expert  in  the  country  has  called 
attention  to  the  duplication,  confusion 
and  conflict  that  presently  exists  in  Fed¬ 
eral  manpower  and  education  programs. 
Yet  for  the  most  part  we,  the  Congress, 
and  the  executive  branch  have  done 
nothing  to  unscramble  the  mess,  to  put 
together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  maximum  co¬ 
ordination  and  program  effectiveness 
and  efficiency. 

Headstart  is  an  education  program. 
Presently  Headstart  is  funded  both 
under  the  poverty  program  and  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  With  both  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 


Opportunity  administering  Headstart 
programs,  needless  duplication,  double 
paperwork,  and  conflicting  regulations 
must  result.  This  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  against  the 
transfer  of  the  Headstart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  Stripping  away  the 
typical  OEO  rhetoric,  their  opposition 
boils  down  to  the  reluctancy  on  the  part 
of  one  bureaucracy  to  lose  a  program 
and  particularly  the  funds  to  another 
bureaucracy.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  contends  that  the  transfer  of 
Headstart  to  the  Office  of  Education 
would  result  in  “more  of  the  same.”  The 
implication  is  that  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  able  to  administer  the 
program  as  effectively  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  listened  since  1965  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  Poverty  Subcommittee, 
and  I  submit  the  record  fails  to  disclose 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
possesses  administrative  ability  superior 
to  any  other  agency.  Program  adminis¬ 
tration  has  not  been  one  of  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  In  examining  the  record  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  one 
finds  a  record  replete  with  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties.  The  record  shows  that 
some  of  the  most  elementary  adminis¬ 
trative  changes  have  come  along  only  as 
a  result  of  congressional  prodding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  given  the  Office  of 
Education  the  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  education  programs.  The  Office 
of  Education  administers  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  Federal  assistance 
aimed  at  improving  the  education  of 
various  poor  and  disadvantaged  young¬ 
sters.  If  we  cannot  trust  the  Office  of 
Education  to  administer  education  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  Headstart,  if  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  will  produce  “more  of  the 
same,”  then  I  submit  we  had  better  do 
something  about  the  Office  of  Education. 
When  we  have  a  Federal  agency  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  education,  then 
those  programs  involving  education 
should  be  administered  by  that  agency. 
If  the  agency  fails  to  carry  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  then  the  agency  should  be 
required  to  “shape  up.”  If  it  fails  to 
shape  up,  then  its  head  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  maybe  the  entire  agency 
should  be  replaced.  Certainly,  however, 
the  answer  is  not  to  create  another 
agency  to  carry  out  the  same  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  to  duplicate  its  functions. 
Layer  after  layer,  whether  horizontal  or 
vertical,  of  Federal  bureaucracies  is  not 
conducive  to  efficiency  and  to  effective 
programs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  astute  ob¬ 
servations  now  being  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California,  and 
with  the  remarks  earlier  of  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

During  the  years  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Headstart  operations  in  my  State.  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  idea  that  is  behind  Head¬ 
start.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  being  made  by  that 
program. 

I  am  in  complete  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  good  reasons  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon,  and  I  only  wish  now  to 
reemphasize  them. 

First,  I  think  that,  as  is  true  with  so 
many  Federal  programs,  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  activities  among  the 
various  agencies  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
serious  overlapping  of  management,  di¬ 
rection,  and  administration — all  of  which 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  programs. 

The  facilities  used  in  most  Headstart 
programs  in  my  State  are  those  under 
the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  various  school  districts  which,  I 
think,  adds  to  the  reason  for  placing  this 
program  under  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  increased  as  the  program 
starts  out  with  youngsters  of  preschool 
age.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that 
greater  progress  will  be  made  as  these 
youngsters  start  their  kindergarten  and 
go  into  the  first  grade. 

I  believe  also  that  the  continuity  of 
instruction  that  would  result  from  this 
change  would  be  all  to  the  good. 

It  is  a  good  program.  I  think  it  can 
be  a  far  better  program  if  we  do  away 
with  the  duplication  of  expense  that  cur¬ 
rently  characterizes  it,  if  we  provide  the 
continuity  of  direction  and  interest  which 
will  be  afforded  the  program  if  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  if 
we  see  that  the  teachers  can  solve  the 
problems  of  these  youngsters  before  they 
ever  set  foot  in  a  public  school  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kindergarten  or  first-grade 
classes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

It  will  improve  what  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  are  going  to  reach  these 
people,  to  help  those  youngsters  who 
come  from  homes  where  parents  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  them  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  children  in  homes 
having  a  normal  income,  then  I  say  we 
must  continue  the  program. 

We  certainly  will  strengthen  it,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  place  it  where  it  should 
be;  namely,  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  for  his  very  able 
analysis  of  this  problem  and  for  the 
position  which  he  takes,  as  well  as  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
first  authorization  and  the  first  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Headstart  program. 
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I  believe,  and  believe  now,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  programs  which  are  been 
presented.  I  supported  it  wholeheartedly 
when  it  was  first  presented  and  have 
been  unfaltering  in  my  support  of  the 
program. 

I  think  that  the  approach  of  the 
amendment  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Senators  from  California  and  Colo¬ 
rado  are  absolutely  sound.  The  fact  is,  I 
find  that  in  my  State,  many  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Headstart  program  are  held 
during  the  summer  and  other  vacation 
periods,  when  the  teachers  can  readily 
be  taken  from  the  public  school  system. 
This  has  worked  out  very  well  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  the  entire  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the  Senator 
is  on  the  right  track.  He  has  very  ably 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  many  of  us, 
and  I  again  commend  him  and  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving  on  both  committees  with 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Colorado 
who,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  deserves 
most  of  the  credit  for  whatever  we  are 
about  to  accomplish  here  today.  He  has 
given  a  most  complete  delineation  of  the 
hearings  and  recitation  of  the  evidence. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  Education  Subcommittee  recom¬ 
mended  a  transfer  of  the  Headstart 
program  to  the  Office  of  Education.  We 
have  heard  witness  after  witness  testify 
to  the  fact  that  they  feel  that  the  educa¬ 
tors  cannot  only  handle  this  program 
but  can  do  it  better  than  it  is  being  done 
now.  Typical  of  these  statements  was 
that  of  Superintendent  Neil  Sullivan  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.  He  endorsed  the  trans¬ 
fer  in  this  manner : 

Now  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this 
committee  consider  taking  the  Head  Start 
program  and  other  educational  programs  out 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
moving  them  over  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  Office  equipped  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  and  not  reestablishing  a 
second  organization  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  that  is  not  equipped 
to  handle  these  probelms. 

This  transfer  was  not  done  last  year 
although  we,  the  Congress,  did  transfer 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education  the  adult  edu¬ 
cation  program.  Since  that  transfer,  I 
have  heard  no  statements  suggesting 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  been 
able  to  administer  the  adult  education 
program.  I  have  heard,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  better  administration 
of  the  adult  basic  education  program.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  the 
Office  of  Education  can  do  a  better  job. 
I  am  old  fashioned,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  if  your  tooth  aches,  you  should  go 
to  a  dentist.  If  your  car  breaks  down,  you 
go  to  a  mechanic.  And  if  your  pipes  leak, 
you  get  a  plumber. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  taxpayers’  dollars  and  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  certain  that  these 
hard-earned  dollars  are  used  and  spent 
properly,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  confusion  and 
needless  duplication;  we  must  see  to  it 


that  States  be  required  to  deal  with  only 
one  agency  on  one  particular  program. 
In  the  area  of  education,  that  agency  is 
the  Office  of  Education  and  it  should  be 
assigned  the  job  of  administering  the 
Headstart  program. 

The  time  for  the  transfer  is  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer  hav¬ 
ing  a  program  administered  by  the  sec¬ 
ond-best  agency.  We,  therefore,  should 
transfer  the  Headstart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  transfer  will 
not  only  assure  the  successful  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Headstart  program,  but  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  better 
followthrough  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  OEO  will 
contend  that  there  has  been  the  greatest 
of  cooperation  between  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  Cooperation  has 
given  way  to  competition.  Competition 
has  resulted  in  needless  delays,  conflict¬ 
ing  regulations  and  confusion  among  ap¬ 
plicants  for  Headstart  grants.  A  famous 
American  once  said: 

The  interest  of  childhood  and  youth  are 
the  interest  of  mankind. 

I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  bureaucracy  prevent  the 
Headstart  program  from  being  handled 
by  the  best  qualified  agency.  It  would  be 
my  purpose  and  desire  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  children  are  served  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  competition  between  two 
agencies. 

Another  reason  for  the  transfer  is  to 
guarantee  that  Headstart  program  will 
be  researched  and  its  shortcomings  al¬ 
tered.  Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the 
“snow  job’’  that  is  annually  given  to  the 
poverty  committee  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  greatly  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity’s  evaluation  system. 

True,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  always  says  that  by  next  year  the 
data  requested  will  be  supplied;  by  next 
year  the  program  will  be  better;  and  by 
next  year  all  the  wrongs  will  be  righted. 
I,  however,  reply  only  that  we  have  an 
old  Mexican  expression  for  that.  They 
call  it  “manana.”  I  think  we  have  listened 
to  “manana”  long  enough.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  conduct  long  term 
research  on  Project  Headstart,  that  edu¬ 
cation  programs  be  coordinated,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  agency  which  is  best  equipped 
to  administer  the  Headstart  program. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  this  most  successful  program, 
Headstart,  and  that  as  it  continues,  we 
conduct  long  term  research  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  make  certain  that  all  possible  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made.  And  I  am 
further  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  the  proper 
agency  which  is  best  equipped  and  is 
properly  constituted  to  administer  the 
Headstart  program  and  follow  through 
with  these  youngsters  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  way,  we 
will  be  certain  that  we  are  initiating  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  proper  manner  and  that  the 
same  agency  will  be  charged  with  prop¬ 
erly  following  through  with  these  same 
youngsters. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  California  has 
just  made.  I  think  he  highlights  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced — that 
is,  competition  between  two  agencies  in 
Washington  and  the  interjection  of  a 
really  new  agency  into  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  educational  process. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
continue  that  educational  program  in 
the  wrong  agency  simply  because  we  do 
not  want  to  hurt  anybody’s  feelings. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  I  have  coordinated  our  efforts. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  in  highlighting  the  issues.  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  think  the  suspicion  of  this  neces¬ 
sity  has  existed  in  both  committees.  I 
think  as  the  Senator  and  I  heard  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  heard  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  we  were  possibly  more  conscious 
of  it  and  more  sensitive  than  perhaps  the 
general  membership  of  this  distinguished 
body.  An  indication  that  the  change  was 
suggested  earlier  is  proof  enough  that 
now  is  the  time  that  it  be  done,  because 
I  absolutely  and  truly  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  served  by  these  several  programs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
amendment  to  transfer  Headstart  to  the 
Office  of  Education  will  not  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  postponed  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  transfer  until  1969. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted.  It  may  well  be,  in  due  course, 
that  Headstart  could  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  I  say  again, 
as  I  said  last  year,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  I  want  to  buttress  that  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  Headstart  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  educational  program.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  child  development  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
educational  component,  medical  and 
dental  services,  nutritional  services,  so¬ 
cial  services,  and  parental  involvement. 

It  may  be  argued — in  fact,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued — by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  ordinary  school  system  can  furnish 
adequate  medical  and  dental  services, 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program,  in 
many  schools,  and  I  guess  most  schools. 
There  are  guiding  and  counseling  facili¬ 
ties  in  most  schools  today,  and  there  are 
PTA’s,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  But  I 
believe  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  in 
depth  of  how  Headstart  operates  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  brought  into 
being  a  new  and  imaginative  institution 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  kind  of  care 
these  little  children  would  receive  if  they 
were  forced  into  the  average  public 
school  system. 

I  have  seen  these  programs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  South,  where  the  racial  prob¬ 
lem  is  still  quite  acute  in  the  educational 
field.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 
would  be  a  disaster  to  turn  the  Head- 
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start  program  over  to  what  is  in  fact,  if 
not  in  name,  in  many  school  districts  in 
the  South,  a  thoroughly  segregated  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  school  boards  are 
not  ready  for  it.  They  do  not  want  it. 
The  teachers  would  resent  the  imposition 
of  the  load.  And  I  would  predict  that  to 
transfer  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  through  it  to  the  average 
school  board  in  the  South,  would  come 
pretty  close  to  wrecking  the  program  if 
it  were  done  now,  or  even  in  1969. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke]  in  the  Chamber.  I  noted 
that  in  Boston  yesterday  a  lady — no 
doubt  an  estimable  lady — got  more  votes 
than  anybody  else  for  mayor  of  Boston 
in  the  nonpartisan  primary.  She  ran  on 
a  program  that  she  did  not  want  to  see 
any  Negro  children  bused  into  white 
schools,  which  would  create  an  inte¬ 
grated  situation.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Headstart  program  if  that  lady  is 
elected  mayor  of  Boston,  as  I  understand 
she  is  very  likely  to  be.  I  think  we  would 
throw  into  a  northern  city,  where  there 
is  de  facto  segregation  because  of  the 
housing  pattern,  another  explosive  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  little  children  in  it  would  be  the  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  an  administrative  shift, 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  very 
hard  to  justify,  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  know  in  my  own  cities  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  other  cities 
in  the  Commonwealth  also,  we  have  that 
same  segregated  pattern  of  housing.  I 
deplore  it.  My  former  comrade  in  arms, 
Mr.  Dilworth,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  Board,  says  his 
most  serious  problem  is  to  make  some 
progress  in  raising  the  level  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  effort  in  the  largely  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  schools  of  the  Philadelphia 
ghetto. 

They  are  having  trouble  getting  teach¬ 
ers;  they  are  having  trouble  building 
enough  schools ;  they  are  having  all  kinds 
of  trouble  with  programs.  They  are  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  parents  and  with  the 
PTA.  I  would  hate  to  throw  on  that 
already  overburdened  school  system  the 
additional  burden  of  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  would  point  out,  with  all  the  empha¬ 
sis  I  can  command,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  school  systems  in  the  North  or  in 
the  South,  in  many  instances,  are  pres¬ 
ently  capable  of  taking  on  a  Headstart 
program,  running  it  successfully,  and 
preventing  this  really  meaningful  and 
successful  experiment  from  being  killed 
in  the  process. 

As  my  second  point,  I  think  it  is  also 
clear  that  Headstart  is  a  community 
action  activity,  and  relies  heavily  on  the 
services  provided  by  other  parts  of  the 
total  community  action  program.  That  is 
spelled  out  in  some  detail  on  pages  2833 
to  2844  of  part  9  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  those  pages  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  think  that  pretty 
well  covers  our  overview  of  the  community 
action  programs.  Now  I  believe  we  can  get 
down  to  the  specific  programs.  Mr.  Shriver, 
I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  deal 


with  Headstart  for  a  while  which,  at  least 
where  I  sit,  is  probably  the  most  congres- 
sionally  successful  program.  I  don’t  think 
you  need  to  spend  too  much  time  on  it  but 
we  ought  to  make  a  record  concerning  Head¬ 
start.  I  think  you  should  follow  through  in 
something  which  needs  more  treatment  than 
Headstart,  but  you  do  it  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Next  to  me  is  Jule  Sugarman,  who  is  the 
Associate  Director  of  Headstart  and  has  been 
since  the  start  of  the  program.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  to  spend  some  time  on  Headstart  as 
distinguished  from  Followthrough  is  because 
of  the  opinion  of  some  legislators  that  Head¬ 
start  would  be  just  as  effective  within  the 
Office  of  Education,  let’s  say,  as  it  is  within 
community  action.  We  have  been  attempting 
to  explain  our  philosophy  on  this,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  why  Headstart  is  a  great  asset  of 
community  action  and  in  fact  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  rather  than  a  specific 
educational  or  health  or  other  type  program. 

So  in  point  of  view  of  the  record,  any¬ 
way,  we  would  like  to  have  these  aspects  of 
Headstart  emphasized. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  you  could  not  have  any 
Headstart  today.  I  think  that  is  one  specific 
instance  where  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Head¬ 
start  is  under  OEO  and  certainly  not  under 
the  local  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  agree  with  that.  It  is  not 
even  limited  to  a  special  situation  like  that. 
Headstart  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  at  any 
rate,  as  a  community  action  program  in  get¬ 
ting  community  action  started,  in  getting 
people  working  together.  Outside  of  the  South 
there  are  people  working  together  who  never 
worked  together  before,  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  because  of  their  mutual  interest  in 
these  children.  From  that  has  emanated  a 
great  many  things  to  benefit  community 
action. 

Senator  Clark.  See  if  I  understand  it. 
Your  view  is  Headstart  is  not  only  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  the  young  preschool 
children  but  it  is  also  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  family  involving  health  facili¬ 
ties  and  educational  facilities  for  founding 
a  good  deal  of  other  areas  where  in  order 
to  turn  out  a  whole  child  you  have  to  do 
something  with  the  disadvantaged  family. 
This  is  one  reason  why  you  don’t  believe  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  as  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity? 

Mr.  Schriver.  As  CAP.  For  example,  one 
could  suggest  that  the  whole  CAP  opera¬ 
tion  just  be  taken  out  of  OEO.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  it  be  left  in  CAP  because 
it  has  extremely  fruitful  connections  in  CAP. 
That  is  what  I  frankly  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Sugarman  talk  about.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  we  felt  it  is  worth  your  attention. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  have  a  good 
point  there.  Let  us  know  if  you  can  develop 
this,  to  what  extent  Headstart  programs  are 
being  operated  across  the  country  by  local 
boards  of  education  of  a  delegated  basis. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULE  SUGARMAN,  DIRECTOR, 
HEADSTART,  OEO 

Mr.  Sugarman.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that,  Senator.  I  might  say  we  have  Dr.  Nolan 
Estes  of  the  Office  of  Education  with  us  and 
you  may  wish  to  ask  him  questions  as 
well. 

Mr.  Shriver.  This  is  Dr.  Estes. 

Senator  Clark.  Happy  to  have  you  with 
us. 

Mr.  Sugarman.  In  response  to  your  specific 
question,  Mr.  Clark,  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
grams  varies  between  summer  and  full  year. 
The  summer  programs  now  serve  about  500,- 
000  children.  There  are  roughly  two-thirds 
operated  by  public  schools,  10  percent  by 
private  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agencies. 

The  full  year  programs  are  increasingly 


more  popular  and  there  is  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  communities. 
There  are  now  some  200,000  children  en¬ 
rolled.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  programs 
are  operated  by  public  school  systems,  about 
10  percent  by  private  school  systems  and 
the  remainder  by  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies,  about  29  percent  of  them  by  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  directly  and  about  26 
percent  by  other  private  and  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  because  the  4-year 
Headstart  program  can  not  find  space  in  the 
public  schools? 

Mr.  Sugarman.  I  think  it  is  a  little  broader 
than  space.  I  think  they  have  space  problems 
but  I  think  the  schools  face  numerous  chal¬ 
lenges  and  many  of  them  feel  they  are  not 
ready  to  take  on  this  kind  of  program  at  this 
time.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  interest  does  not  really  exist  among  edu¬ 
cators  for  preschool  programs  and  other  parts 
of  the  community  have  sprung  forth  to  take 
their  place. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  criteria 
by  which  you  could  objectively  measure  the 
success  to  date  of  the  Headstart  program? 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes,  I  think  we  do  have  a 
good  deal  of  data,  Senator,  that  is  beginning 
to  accumulate. 

Let  me  just  try  to  lay  out  for  the  committee 
a  sort  of  consensus  picture  of  what  this  data 
shows.  There  are  wide  ranges  in  what  it 
shows  with  some  internal  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence.  However,  in  general,  the  research  says 
the  child  who  comes  into  Headstart  is  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  advantaged  child  in  his 
development.  If  you  use  a  scale  of  100,  he  is 
down  somewhere  around  80  or  85.  After  he 
has  been  in  Headstart  he  is  up  to  the  90-to- 
95  range.  He  is  below  the  average  child  but 
still  significantly  better  than  when  he  came 
into  the  program. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  talking  national¬ 
ly? 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  It  must  be  a  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  variation. 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Tremendous.  You  may  find 
one  child  that  tests  at  150  and  another  tests 
at  60,  but  if  you  put  all  the  figures  together 
and  try  to  extract  a  synthesis  from  them  that 
is  what  you  get. 

It  is  particularly  true  that  the  child  who 
was  the  worst  off  when  he  started  is  one  who 
gains  thhe  most  in  the  program  and  that  is, 
interestingly  enough,  particularly  true  for 
boys.  Boys  seem  to  gain  much  more  from 
Headstart  than  do  girls. 

After  the  chiid  has  been  out  of  Headstart 
for  a  few  months  or  a  year  he  tends  to  lose 
some  of  the  gains  which  he  has  achieved 
during  the  Headstart  program,  a  fact  which 
we  attribute  largely  to  the  kind  of  program 
into  which  he  goes  in  the  school  system, 
whether  it  be  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 
He  does  not  slip  back  to  his  original  level 
but  he  does  not  maintain  the  level  of  gain 
that  he  first  achieved  in  the  program. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  interrupt.  I  ne¬ 
glected  to  ask  that  the  chart  "Headstart 
Community  Action  Program”  should  be 
printed  in  the  program  beginning  with  your 
remarks. 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Fine. 

The  material  subsequently  supplied  fol¬ 
lows: 

“headstart — a  community  action  program 

"Volunteers. 

"New  careers /teacher  aides. 

"Parent  involvement — 100,000  as  workers 
or  volunteers. 

“Support  of  Community  Action  Agencies. 

“Tied  to  other  CAP  Family  Programs. 

"Health,  nutrition,  psychological  services, 


education,  etc. 

"In  FY  1968: 

"Children  Served: 

Summer  _  520,  000 

Full  Year - 213,000 

Follow-Through  _  190,  000 

Volunteers  _ _ _  125,  000 
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"Programs  established  in  2,150  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Mr.  Sugar  man.  Beyond  that  the  research 
shows  that  there  are  very  substantial  health 
problems  among  children  in  Headstart.  In 
the  dental  care  area  there  is  an  appalling 
degree  of  neglect  and  we  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  effort  and  money  in  trying  to  correct 
some  of  our  dental  deficiencies. 

Senator  Clark.  If  the  program  has  received 
it  from  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  continue  those 
dental  services  that  are  being  proposed  under 
OEO? 

Dr.  Estes.  It  is  possible.  We  do  have  some 
programs  that  provide  these  services;  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  our  emphasis  on  the  educational 
component.  If  you  look  at  the  total  amount 
spent  in  title  I,  we  spent  only  2.3  percent 
on  health  services,  about  2.3  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  to  much  larger  amounts  in  Headstart, 
which  shows  the  difference  in  the  thrust 
between  Headstart  and  title  I. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  are  closer  to  the 
Office  of  Health  than  OEO  is  in  the  Offices 
of  President.  Why  wouldn’t  you  find  it  just 
as  easy  to  walk  across  the  aisle  to  talk  to 
your  health  people? 

Dr.  Estes.  There  are  44  agencies. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Here  is  our  favorite  dentist. 

Dr.  Estes.  There  are  44  agencies  in  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Clark.  Most  of  the  dentists  are 
over  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  aren’t 
they? 

-Mr.  Shriver.  We  have  the  best  dentist. 

Dr.  Estes.  In  the  area  of  education,  I  would 
say  we  had  a  closer  working  relationship  with 
OEO  than  we  do  with  any  of  the  agencies 
which  are  within  our  own  department  or  in 
the  other  departments  of  Government. 

Senator  Clark.  It  does  not  make  sense  ad¬ 
ministratively,  does  it?  I  mean  it  really  does 
not.  There  is  Secretary  Gardner  sitting  up 
over  HEW  and  you  tell  me  you  have  closer 
relationships  with  OEO  than  you  have  with 
Health? 

Dr.  Estes.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  didn’t 
mean  it  that  way.  I  said  we  had  as  good  or 
better  relationships  with  OEO  as  with  other 
branches  of  Government. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let’s  get  back  to  you, 
sir. 

Mr.  Sugarman.  I  was  saying  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  picture  is  one  of  having  a  large 
number  of  children  with  problems  who  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  family  will  get 
attended  to  but  in  the  history  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  have  not  been  attended  to.  The  rates  of 
incidence  of  health  problems  are  not  terribly 
higher  than  in  an  advantaged  home  except 
in  certain  specific  areas  like  anemia  and  par¬ 
asitic  infections  and  things  of  that  sort.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  problems  continue 
to  be  neglected  they  become  serious  problems. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  we  have  been 
most  encouraged  about  in  our  research  and 
evaluation  to  date  is  the  very  substantial  in¬ 
terest  that  parents  are  showing  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  fact  that  are  beginning  to  par¬ 
ticipate  not  only  in  Headstart  but  as  their 
children  go  on  into  the  school  system.  We 
think  this  is  terribly  important  for  the  whole 
effort  that  we  are  making  here. 

I  might  say  that  evaluation  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  job  from  the  technical  point  of  view 
and  we  have  spun  a  lot  of  wheels  trying  to 
find  the  best  way  to  do  this.  We  have  now 
put  the  major  thrust  of  our  effort  in  13  re¬ 
gional  research  and  evaluation  centers  which 
are  all  university  based  which  will  give  us 
an  on-going  capacity  to  try  to  search  out 
answers  to  our  problems  and  ways  that  we 
can  move  in  the  future. 

I  might  refer  to  the  chart  on  the  wall  here 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  record,  the 
chart  headed  "Headstart  and  Community 
Action  Program,”  and  talk  about  what  Mr. 
Shriver  had  to  say.  I  have  a  fondness  for 


saying  that  Headstart  is  community  action 
from  the  ground  up,  community  action  in 
the  sense  that  when  a  Headstart  program 
operates  well  it  does  all  the  things  on  a  small 
scale  that  the  community  action  agencies 
ought  to  do  on  a  large  scale.  It  involves  the 
parents  in  decisionmaking.  It  relates  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  parents  in  constructive  ways 
and  gives  both  a  sense  of  really  working  to¬ 
gether.  It  provides  very  substantial  career 
opportunities  for  persons  from  the  target 
areas. 

Incidentally,  I  think  we  are  making  great 
progress  in  employing  nonprofessionals  and 
that  again  is  having  an  impact  on  the  school 
systems.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  there  have  been  nonprofessional  aids  in 
the  schools  system  in  Cincinnati  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  But  traditionally  they  have  been 
relegated  to  relatively  minor  roles,  putting 
away  papers  and  hanging  up  wraps  and  things 
of  that  sort.  When  the  nonprofessionals  were 
introduced  into  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  school  system,  which  was  running  the 
Headstart  program,  say  what  could  be  done 
with  them,  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
approach  to  the  nonprofessionals  in  the 
school  system. 

We  have  had  just  a  fantastic  amount  of 
volunteer  effort  in  support  of  the  Headstart 
program  and  it  is  our  belief  that  for  every 
hour  of  paid  employment  that  OEO  has 
financed  in  the  Headstart  program  there  has 
been  an  equivalent  time  of  volunteer  time 
given  by  people  in  the  local  communities.  I 
had  really  expected  there  would  be  some  fall 
off  in  the  amount  of  volunteer  effort  as  the 
program  grew  older  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  thus  far  and  most  communities 
report  they  have  all  the  volunteers  that  want 
to  help  in  the  program. 

Headstart  is,  of  course,  a  comprehensive 
program  in  the  kinds  of  services  that  it  offers 
to  the  child  and  his  family.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  are  learning  a,  great  deal  about  in 
this  program  which  has  relevance  to  the  Fol¬ 
low  Through  program  as  well  is  how  the 
educators  and  the  social  workers  and  the 
doctors  and  the  nurses  and  the  nutritionists 
and  the  psychologists  can  all  work  as  a  team 
together  with  the  parent,  the  director,  and 
the  nonprofessionals. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  make  a  good 
case  for  the  kind  of  program  that  Headstart 
is  or  that  you  hope  it  will  become,  but  I  am 
going  to  have  to  meet  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  the  argument. 

That  is  all  very  well  but  why  can’t  that 
be  done  just  as  well  under  the  supervision 
in  the  Office  of  Education?  Why  can’t  it? 

Mr.  Sugarman.  Well,  I  think  that  the  an¬ 
swer  really  is  one  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  not  which  agency  runs  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  its  integral  relationship  to  other 
parts  of  the  community  action  effort. 

As  Mr.  Shriver  has  suggested,  there  are  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  communities  which  have 
Headstart  as  the  primary  program  for  their 
community  action  agency.  If  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Headstart 
program,  then  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
could  go  out  of  existence  or  lose  the  forward 
thrust  that  they  have  thus  far. 

Second,  OEO  has  a  tradition  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  dealing  a  little  bit  differently  with 
communities  than  does  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  channel  programs 
through  State  education  agencies,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  through  any  other  State  departments, 
but  rather  work  directly  with  local  agencies. 
We  do  have  the  experience  and  the  policy  of 
setting  certain  kinds  of  quality  standards 
and  of  imposing  upon  communities  certain 
requirements  in  order  for  programs  to  be 
funded.  This  tends  to  be  less  true  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education. 

But  basically  it  is  this  continuing  dialog 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  community 
action  agency  and  the  Headstart  program 
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that  we  see  as  fundamental  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  in  OEO. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  about  all  you  need 
to  say  about  Headstart? 

Mr.  Sugarman.  I  think  so,  unless  you  would 
like  to  proceed  to  Followthrough. 

Senator  Clark.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Shriver, 
this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  get  you  on 
the  record  on  what  is  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  which  confronts  us,  which  is 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  OEO 
shed  all  of  its- operating  responsibilities  and 
become  a  planning  organization  with  real 
coordinative  authority.  What  I  mean  by  real 
coordinative  authority,  have  the  OEO  given 
the  same  status  as  the  President  himself 
delegating  to  you  as  the  head  of  OEO  the  job 
of  coordinating  the  activities  for  all  the  other 
departments  in  the  name  of  the  President. 

Many  of  the  professional  administrators 
tell'  us  if  you  cannot  have  satisfaction  on 
the  line  service  that  you  will  be  better  off 
if  you  were  doing  the  overall  planning  and 
also  the  direction  of  priorities  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  standards  as  opposed  to  the  action 
of  the  operation  of  these  various  programs. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  on  the  record 
a  response  from  you  to  that  suggestion  be¬ 
cause  we  are  certain  to  have  to  meet  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  that  the  answer  lies 
more  in  the  factual  situation  than  it  does  in 
political  theory.  I  think  that  the  personali¬ 
ties  involved,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
an  agency  has  been  in  existence,  what  the 
President  wants,  since  he  is  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  are  considerations  more  important 
than  the  theory.  Theoretically  one  could  say 
that  the  observations  you  have  just  made 
coincide  with  the  public  administration  po¬ 
licy.  My  own  impression,  however,  is  that 
Presidents  don’t  always  necessarily  follow 
exactly  what  Woodrow  Wilson’s  school  thinks 
best.  Consequently,  I  don’t  think  that  it  is 
very  helpful  in  a  practical  situation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  the  theoretically  most  desirable 
solution  is  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I 
could  sell  this  present  setup  on  the  theory 
that  that  is  what  the  President  wants.  It 
may  be  all  right  for  me,  it  is  certainly  all 
right  for  you,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
going  to  go  down  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  not  sure  it  is,  either.  All 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  his  title  is  Chief 
Executive,  among  other  titles,  and  that  it  is 
his  decision  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be 
established,  which  means,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  executive  branch  decides  to  issue. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  alternative 
ways  of  organizing  or  separating  these  func¬ 
tions  have  been  considered  at  great  length 
over  a  period  of  at  least  3  years  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  current  configuration  is  the 
one  he  likes,  I  am  not  saying  necessarily  it 
is  worthy  of  a  Ph.  D.;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  what  he  prefers.  I  don’t  think  pragmatic¬ 
ally  it  has  failed  to  work.  I  think  it  has 
worked  for  the  most  part  except  that  I  do 
agree  with  some  people  who  have  said  that 
its  coordinating  authority  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  We  have  attempted  to  do  this,  at 
least  to  a  modest  extent,  in  the  current  bill 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  don’t  really  change 
that  situation.  You  are  the  coordinator  of 
the  whole  war  on  poverty  under  the  old  law 
and  proposal  No.  2  but  you  still  don’t  have 
any  authority  to  tell  Cabinet  officers  what 
to  do.  Unless  and  until  you  get  that  authority 
I  don’t  think  the  coordinating  is  apt  to  be 
terribly  effective,  do  you? 

Mr.  Shriver.  But  there  is  only  one  person 
in  the  Government  who  has  the  authority  to 
tell  his  own  Cabinet  what  to  do. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  why  I  was  making 
the  suggestion  that  you  be  given  the  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  President,  which 
you  don’t  presently  have. 

Mr.  Shriver.  All  the  people  who  have 
special  authority  to  be  of  assistance  to  these 
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people  normally  have  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  President,  but  it  is  obvious 
to  some  individuals  that  some  people  seem  to 
have  more  authority  for  the  President  to 
speak  than  others  in  an  adjoining  office.  So 
it  is  not  a  question  of  a  title  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  a  legal  thing  because  I  believe 
that  no  law  could  be  drawn  which  would 
automatically  force  the  President  to  delegate 
a  particular  part  of  his  power  to  somebody 
regardless  of  who  it  is.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  of  the  title;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
actual  operations. 

Senator  Clark.  One  of  our  staff  studies 
recommends  that  the  President  should  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  and  as  Chairman  would  have  the 
right  to  delegate  anybody  he  wanted  to — the 
Vice  President,  you,  anybody  else — the  power 
to  speak  in  his  name  and  that  in  this  way 
you  could  get  authority  to  coordinate  as 
opposed  to  merely  permissive  coordination  as 
at  present.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Shrtveb.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  for 
anybody  to  think  that  the  President  has  con¬ 
sidered  that  and  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself  perhaps  he  has  up  until  now  decided 
against  that. 

Senator  Clark.  But  one  of  the  problems  is 
that  maybe  that  Congress  makes  this  deci¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  a 
wrong  decision  or  that  Congress  cannot  make 
it.  All  I  was  trying  to  observe  was  that  the 
President  has  had  that  thought  go  through 
his  mind,  I  think. 

Senator  Clark.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
why  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Congress  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  in  the  final  analysis 
the  President  is  either  going  to  make  it  work 
or  not  and  we  have  had  experience,  I  think, 
in  this  country  of  Congress  actually  setting 
up  a  power  and  then  the  Chief  Executive  or 
other  branches  of  the  executive  not  using  the 
power.  This  is  not  because  it  is  unlawful  but 
because  it  is  the  way  a  particular  man  in  that 
office  there  wants  to  operate.  So  we  have  come 
forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  at  least  one 
modest  improvement  in  the  coordinating 
authority  involved  which  is  merely  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  staff  for  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council  whose  singular  purpose 
would  be  to  operate  to  bring  problems  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Council  in  a  manner  where 
they  could  be  resolved  there,  and  if  they  are 
not  resolved  there  then  they  could  be  moved 
higher. 

Up  until  now  our  agency  itself  has  had  to 
supply  the  staff  for  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council  and  they  have  had  six  or 
seven  additional  jobs.  The  result  is  that  the 
staff  work  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  should 
have  been.  Issues  do  not  get  crystalized  and 
brought  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun¬ 
cil  in  an  actionable  form. 

I  personally  believe  it  would  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  step  in  the  direction  Congress  ap¬ 
pears  to  want  to  go.  At  least  this  line  of 
questions  appears  that  you  might  want  to 
go  in  that  direction  if  we - 

Senator  Clark.  No.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  record. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  hope  I  am  making  a  help¬ 
ful  record.  Dr.  Levine  just  sent  me  a  note 
with  the  observation  on  it  that  the  power 
of  agencies,  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
itself  and  of  the  National  Security  Council 
itself,  varies  greatly  between  different  Presi¬ 
dential  administrations.  Sometimes  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a  great  deal  of 
power,  sometimes  it  does  not;  sometimes  the 
National  Security  Council  does  and  some¬ 
times  it  does  not,  even  though  the  law  is  not 
changed  in  the  process. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  this  is  true.  One  of 
the  things  that  disturbs  me  is  that  at  the 
moment  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through 
its  fiscal  powers  and  budgetary  powers  is  able 
to  exercise  power  direction  over  the  poverty 


programs,  which  I  don’t  believe  they  should. 
If  you  had  this  opportunity  council  with  a 
little  bit  of  power  then  I  would  think  you 
might  have  a  countermand  of  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  would  be  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  in 
hearings  before  this  committee  previously 
that  the  device  be  adopted,  such  as  a  national 
antipoverty  budget,  which  you  might  call  a 
subsidiary  part  of  the  regular  budget  and 
which  would  give  this  agency  a  great  deal 
more  control  over  the  poverty  program  than 
now  exists. 

The  fact  is  that  as  it  now  operates  it  is 
very  much  like,  if  not  identical  to,  other 
aspects  of  the  budget;  namely,  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  the  final  analysis  is  the  budget  officer 
who  makes  the  allocation. 

Senator  Clark.  This  is  true,  but  the  budget 
deals  primarily  with  dollars  and  you  deal 
primarily  with  people.  My  objection  is  that 
here  is  an  agency  which  deals  almost  entirely 
with  dollars,  balancing  one,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  they  should  not  be  making  these 
decisions,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  pulls  the  string 
on  them  and  says  so  much  money  and  no 
more. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Let  me  say  for  the  record,  since 
I  am  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  works  very  closely 
in  cooperation  with  us  and  has  not  restricted 
itself  or  shouldn’t,  in  my  judgment,  merely 
to  balancing  the  budget  by  working  around 
with  figures.  They  have  an  extremely  able 
staff,  a  staff  which  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us,  and  which  addresses  itself  to  substantive 
matters  in  addition  to  money  matters.  It 
certainly  has  been  a  constructive  force  rather 
than  an  opposition  force  with  respect  to  OEO. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let’s  get  back  to  this 
staff  you  are  recommending.  What  would  be 
the  size  of  the  staff  and  what  would  be  the 
appropriation  you  think  they  would  need  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses  to  operate? 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  actual  size  of  staff  has 
not  been  worked  out  in  final  detail  but  our 
thoughts  were  somewhat  along  this  line; 
that  the  senior  staff  person  would  be  at  the 
highest  career  civil  service  level,  which  is 
SG-3.  That  would  be  deputy  GS-16  and  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  three  or  four  additional 
officers  plus  the  clerical  assistants  and  steno¬ 
graphic  assistants  to  make  them  effective.  So 
we  would  be  talking  about  a  total  officer  com¬ 
plement,  to  use  that  phrase,  of  maybe  eight 
people  supplemented  with  appropriate  space 
and  clerioal  assistance. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  them  physically 
located  in  your  building  as  opposed  to  in  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Frankly,  we  have  not  come 
to  that  issue.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question, 

I  believe,  of  where  they  are  physically  lo¬ 
cated,  such  as  space  problems  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  but  more  a  question  of  their 
relationship  to  the  White  House  rather  than 
where  they  are  physically  located. 

Mr.  Levine.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  add 
something?  As  I  understand,  your  original 
question,  it  was  substitution  of  such  a  staff 
for  an  independently  funded  OEO.  I  would 
like  to  add  something  on  the  other  part  of 
the  question,  on  the  need  for  independent 
funding  of  OEO’s  own  program.  I  think  the 
EOC  staff  we  are  requesting  is  an  excellent 
idea  if  added  to  the  independent  funding  of 
OEO  programs. 

In  looking  at  this  I  think  it  depends  on 
what  kind  of  theory  you  take.  If  you  take 
bureaucratic  theory  you  took  for  a  nice  orga¬ 
nization  chart.  If  you  look  at  the  theory  of 
bargaining,  however,  I  think  the  answer  to 
why  OEO  comes  out  fairly  clearly,  you  need 
an  independent  national  agency,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  independent  local  agencies  like 
community  action  authorities,  under  the 
supervision  of  this  independent  national 
agency  as  bargainers  with  and  for  the  poor. 


that  this  works  only  with  some  independ¬ 
ent  programs. 

Coordination  of  Cabinet  officers  is  a  nice 
idea,  but  unless  you  can  do  the  kinds  of 
things  we  have  been  doing  like  innovating, 
coordination  at  the  local  level,  I  am  talking 
primarily  at  the  local  level,  and  occasionally, 
say  in  places  like  Mississippi,  offering  some 
rivalry  to  existing  organizations,  I  think  the 
whole  poverty  effort  becomes  much  less  ef¬ 
fective  politically  than  the  existing  bureauc¬ 
racies  of  various  sorts.  It  is  very  important 
to  have  an  independent  agency  and  I  think 
it  is  important  to  have  a  director  of  this 
agency  reporting  to  the  President. 

Senator  Clark.  What  you  are  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  the  administrative  or  political 
science  theory,  if  you  can’t  be  both  staff  and 
line,  is  just  not  right  that  you  can  plan 
and  operate,  too.  That  is  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Levine.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Could  I  add  a  point  there? 

Senator  Clark.  Surely. 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  Federal  Information 
Service  that  we  have  is  an  extremely  helpful 
tool  both  to  the  agency  and  to  OEO’s  co¬ 
ordinating  role.  In  other  words,  under  that 
authority  to  gather  information  we  have,  in 
a  sense,  the  intelligence  arm  of  this  war 
and  until  we  get  more  intelligence  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the  total  war 
in  the  future  as  ably  as  we  can.  That  is  an 
extremely  important  aspect  of  our  total  job. 
It  gets  very  little  attention  over  here  and  I 
wanted  to  mention  it  for  the  record  because 
it  is  very  important. 

Senator  Clark.  You  certainly  could  still 
keep  your  intelligence  services,  every  staff 
agency  has  its  own  intelligence  service  serving 
its  commanders. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Excuse  me.  What  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  was  the  Federal  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  which  covers  the  whdle  domestic  budget. 
I  think  it  is  now  about  $60  billion  worth  of 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  domestic  side,  which  are  now  being  proc¬ 
essed  through  the  Federal  Information  Serv¬ 
ice.  That  is  the  first  comprehensive  view  of 
the  totality  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
action  domestically  in  the  United  States, 
leaving  out  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Everything  else  is  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  to  whom  does  the 
Federal  Information  Service  report? 

Mr.  Shriver.  To  us. 

Senator  Clark.  OEO? 

Mr.  Shriver.  That  is  right.  It  effectively 
helps  us  to  look  for  gaps  and  the  necessity 
of  or  lack  of  necessity  for  new  programs,  but 
it  is  also  very  helpful  to  this  economic  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  it  was  because  of  the  Federal 
Information  Service  or  system  that  we  were 
able  to  collect  for  the  first  time  exactly  what 
was  going  on  or  not  going  on  in  a  State  like 
Mississippi,  so  that  18  months  ago  in  January 
1966  we  inaugurated  a  program  of  special 
concentration  on  Mississippi.  That  was  made 
possible  because  we  gathered  together  every¬ 
thing  that  we  were  doing  and  what  we  were 
not  doing  and  then  took  some  specific  steps. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  that  you  brought 
that  up,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  in  the  record  about  it.  How  many 
people  are  employed  by  the  Federal  In¬ 
formation  Service  and  what  is  its  budget? 
If  you  have  not  got  it,  could  you  furnish 
it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  should  have.  Just  a  minute. 

Could  you  get  it  for  the  record? 

Bob  Cassidy  is  the  Assistant  of  OEO  for 
Management. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  I  don’t  have  it. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  just  goofed. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  call  your  attention 
to  your  own  congressional  presentation 
which  has  one - 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  It  looks  like  a  two-page 
summary  called  “The  Federal  Information 
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System,”  which  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
In  the  recrod  at  this  point. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 

“the  federal  information  system 

“The  vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  administered  through  a  variety 
of  programs  managed  by  all  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  operated  in  the 
states,  counties  and  communities.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  which 
of  these  programs  was  available  for  use  in 
an  area  of  interest,  nor  in  fact  was  the 
amount  of  funds  at  work  known  even  to 
those  most  closely  associated  with  the  area. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  complexities  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  was  not  possible  for  even  the 
granting  agencies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  other  Federal  programs  might  be  in¬ 
fluencing  the  economy  or  satisfying  the  need 
of  an  area  of  interest. 

“With  full  recognition  of  the  implication 
of  this  committee,  OEO  undertook  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  production  of  a  Catalog  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement,  a  document  which  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  first  time  a  merger  under 
one  cover  of  information  on  more  than  260 
programs  funded  by  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies.  The  universal  acceptance  and 
value  of  this  document  is  attested  by  the 
large  and  continuing  demand  for  it.  More 
than  250,000  copies  have  now  been  printed 
and  distribution  is  continuing  at  a  steady 
pace.  In  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  the  Congress  directed 
that  OEO  update  and  republish  this  docu¬ 
ment,  incorporating  the  newer  programs 
born  of  later  legislation. 

“Under  the  direction  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  OEO  Information 
Center  set  out  early  in  1966  to  design  and  to 
develop  a  system  which  would  collect  oper¬ 
ating  program  information  covering  the  pro¬ 
grams  contained  in  the  Catalog:  process  this 
information  in  a  compatible  format:  and 
display  it  in  a  manner  which  would  make  it 
more  generally  useful.  The  results  of  this 
effort  have  been  most  rewarding  and  have  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Federal  Informa¬ 
tion  Exchange  System. 

“The  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  title  implies,  collects  information 
from  all  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 
and  develops  a  central  data  bank  for  use  by 
all  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  as  well 
as  the  private  sector.  At  present  over  160  pro¬ 
grams,  representing  16  agencies,  are  included 
in  the  system,  and  as  the  effort  continues  the 
data  base  is  expanding.  Information  is  cur¬ 
rently  available  on  programs  funded  at  the 
county  level,  although  in  some  instances  the 
departments  are  having  to  revise  their  sys¬ 
tems  to  report  at  the  county  level.  Not  all 
programs  are  reported  at  present  in  the  depth 
of  detail  necessary  for  the  ideal  system.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  official  reports  from  the 
system  has  evoked  a  sizeable  amount  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  recipients  and  has  in 
effect  amplified  the  true  nature  of  this  ef¬ 
fort — the  concept  of  Information  Exchange. 
The  system  is  now  capable  of  responding  to 
requests  for  feedback  of  the  information  in 
many  forms,  and  it  is  already  being  used  for 
planning  purposes. 

“Already  it  is  obvious  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  this  system  even 
more  useful  and  meaningful.  A  further  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  the  compilation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication  of  a  complete  set 
of  socio-economic  profiles  covering  every 
county  in  the  United  States.  These  profiles 
describe  the  social  and  economic  character¬ 
istics  of  each  county  with  appropriate  in¬ 
dicators  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
with  numerous  comparisons  to  national  and 
state  experience.  Thus,  it  is  now  possible  to 
identify  the  problems  in  each  community. 

“The  next  step,  to  be  accomplished  during 
FY  1968,  is  to  blend  these  problem  defini¬ 
tions  with  the  previously  published  program 


information  to  determine  shortfalls  and 
overages.  With  this  information,  planners 
and  budgeters  can  begin  to  redirect  their 
programs  to  better  satisfy  the  need  and  to 
produce  greater  return  in  the  relief  of  suf¬ 
fering,  misery  and  want. 

“Another  major  effort  now  being  under¬ 
taken  will  have  major  importance  on  the 
Federal  Information  Exchange  System.  This 
effort  involves  working  closely  with  the  State 
Governments  to  develop  a  system  for  mak¬ 
ing  optimum  use  of  the  data  available  (or 
which  could  be  available)  within  the  State 
Departments.  In  some  instances  this  may 
involve  the  design  of  entire  collection  and 
processing  systems;  in  others  only  a  redirec¬ 
tion  of  present  efforts  may  be  needed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  States  to  make  better  use  of  their 
information. 

“OEO  is  spearheading  this  effort  in  the 
belief  that  if  the  states  have  better  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  then  do  a  better  job  of 
planning  and  budgeting.  At  the  same  time, 
information  thus  collected  by  the  states  can 
be  shared  or  exchanged  with  the  Federal 
Government  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
with  other  states.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
involvement  of  six  states  on  a  pilot  test  basis, 
with  intent  to  assist  the  states  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  operational  systems.  Informa¬ 
tion  which  can  be  added  to  the  federal  data 
bank  as  a  result  of  this  effort  will  fill  a  major 
void.  The  extension  of  this  plan  to  other 
states  will  greatly  improve  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  system  and  will  enhance  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  information  posture,  pro¬ 
viding  in  one  place  information  hitherto  un¬ 
available  from  any  source.” 

Senator  Clark.  That  does  not  give  us 
either  the  staff  or  the  dollar  amount.  If  you 
could  furnish  that  at  a  later  date  we  would 
be  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  can  make  a  guess.  There 
are  somewhere  around  30  people  there,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $2.7  million  a  year. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  if  that  turns  out  to  be 
inaccurate,  please  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes;  we  will  get  it  accurate. 
I  just  wanted  to  give  an  approximate  idea 
what  it  was. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  if  we  are  going  to  fol¬ 
low  out  this  staffing  of  the  committee  I  was 
speaking  about,  the  coordinating  committee 
you  were  speaking  about  a  few  moments 
ago,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  you  some 
more  supergrades,  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes,  sir;  or  they  have  to  be 
assigned  to  somebody  else  and  delegated  to 
us. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  course  you  know  this 
is  one  of  problems  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Shriver.  What? 

Senator  Clark.  With  the  House.  You  know 
that  horrible  row  we  had  last  year  about  the 
supergrades. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Excuse  me.  I  was  really  wrong. 
They  have  89  people  there  now.  That  shows 
you  how  things  can  grow. 

Senator  Clark.  Our  books  show  98. 

Mr.  Shriver.  That  is  what  is  authorized, 
but  they  don’t  have  them. 

Senator  Clark.  I  see. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Eighty-nine  is  what  they 
have. 

How  much  money? 

Ninety  people.  They  hired  somebody  yes¬ 
terday,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Levine.  Three  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  a  little  closer  to  that, 
$3.5  million. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Patricelli,  do  you  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Mr.  Shriver,  I  understand 
this  staff  would  report  to  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes,  or  to  Congress.  Whoever 
the  Chairman  would  be. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  staff  which  is  appointed  by 


you  and  reports  to  you  to  develop  alternatives 
on  a  Government-wide  basis,  alternatives 
that  might  delegate  OEO  programs  to  other 
departments  and  agencies?  Could  this  staff 
function  effectively  in  presenting  options 
in  the  same  way,  for  example,  that  the 
Bundy  staff  supposedly  acted  in  presenting 
foreign  policy  options  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Theoretically,  I  think  you  are 
right.  On  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  conflict 
of  interest.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  true  that 
our  own  staff,  letting  that  theoretical  staff 
alone  for  a  minute,  has  developed  proposals 
to  us  for  spinoffs  and  delegations  and  we 
have  done  it  without  any  pressure  from 
anybody.  I  mean  a  letter  of  actual  history 
that  is  actually  what  is  happening.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  conflict  is  not  latent  there; 
all  I  am  trying  to  say  is  up  to  now  it  has  not 
reared  its  ugly  head. 

Mr.  Patricelli.  Would  you  agree  that  the 
staff  might  be  freer  to  present  options  and 
alternatives  if  it  did  not  report  to  you  as 
Director  of  OEO  but  to  a  higher  level? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Surely. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  staff  has 
prepared  a  memorandum  with  additional 
questions  on  Headstart  which  I  will  not  take 
time  to  have  asked  right  now  because  I  do 
want  to  move  ahead.  Our  staff  will  furnish 
your  people  with  these  questions  and  per¬ 
haps  you  can  provide  answers. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Be  happy  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  third  point  is  that  the 
Headstart  program  is  being  operated  in 
many  of  the  schools  at  present.  There 
is  a  wide  area  of  flexibility  given  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  one-third  of  the  full-year 
Headstart  programs  and  two-thirds  of 
the  summer  programs  are  presently 
being  run  by  public  school  systems.  This 
is  being  done  on  a  delegation  basis.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  and 
often  has  delegated  to  school  systems 
which  it  believes  are  competent  and 
capable  of  handling  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  the  actual  running  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  for  little  children  of  3,  4,  and 
sometimes  5  years  of  age. 

So  the  present  flexible  basis,  I  suggest, 
is  far  preferable  to  putting  Headstart  in 
a  straitjacket  and  requiring  it  to  be 
transferred  to  school  systems,  which,  I 
say  again,  in  many  instances  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  responsibility  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  the  Head¬ 
start  programs  are  operated  primarily  by 
community  action  agencies  directly,  or 
their  delegates,  and  should  be.  This  is, 
as  I  said  earlier,  a  typical  community 
action  activity  which  should  be  run  at 
the  grassroots  level,  by  individuals 
primarily  interested  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  in  the  education  of  middle 
class  and  upper  class  youth — or  even 
lower  middle  class  youth,  coming  from 
families  who  could  not  conceivably  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  poverty  popu¬ 
lation. 

When  you  throw  Headstart  into  the 
school  systems,  I  suggest,  too,  you  take 
all  the  emphasis  on  a  successful  attack 
on  poverty  out  of  the  program,  and  you 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  individual  ad¬ 
ministrators — principals,  school  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors  and  dentists,  if  you  like — 
whose  concept  of  their  obligation  is  to 
serve  the  children  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
poor  or  not. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  advocacy 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  which  is  the 
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great  contribution  which  OEO  is  able  to 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  perhaps 
that  rather  than  wait  until  the  Senator 
is  through,  and  then  make  a  talk  of 
my  own,  I  could  engaged  in  a  little  col¬ 
loquy  with  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  to  some  points 
the  Senator  has  raised  which  I  think 
are  of  interest : 

First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  on  page  4  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  we  specifically  provide,  under  sec¬ 
tion  6,  that  the  State  program,  which 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  must  provide 
“a  balanced  program  to  meet  the  edu¬ 
cational,  nutritional,  health,  clothing, 
and  other  unique  needs  of  children  from 
impoverished  backgrounds  in  order  for 
them  to  function  at  optimum  levels  in 
relationship  to  other  children.” 

That  is  the  exact  wording,  actually,  in 
the  poverty  bill  itself.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  this  is  not  educationally  oriented ; 
we  are  trying  to  approach  the  problem 
in  the  same  way  that  they  have  already 
successfully  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  think  if  the  Senator’s  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted — which  I  hope  it  will 
not — that  that  is  a  useful  provision. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  the  parents  in  that  part  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does 
anywhere  else  or  not. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Headstart  is  to  get  the 
parents  of  these  poor  children  to  co¬ 
operate.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  in  many 
of  their  homes  there  has  never  been  a 
book.  In  many  of  the  homes,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  public  health  and  sanitation  is 
pretty  rudimentary.  Working  with  the 
parents  is  one  of  the  major  purposes 
in  the  Headstart  program.  It  has  been 
extraordinarily  successful  in  most  ju¬ 
risdictions. 

I  do  not  think  formal  school  systems 
could  be  expected  to  give  that  degree  of 
concentrated  attention  to  the  parental 
needs  of  these  children,  if  the  program 
were  incorporated  into  the  average  school 
system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  7  of  the 
amendment,  under  subsection  (c) ,  where 
we  are  talking  about  the  question  of 
where  most  of  the  plans  are  set  up,  I 
think  we  have  taken  care  of  most  of  the 
problems  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  brought  up  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  program  could  go  for¬ 
ward  in  public  school  systems,  because 
that  subsection  provides  that  if  no  satis¬ 
factory  plan  is  submitted,  or  no  accepta¬ 
ble  plan,  or  no  plan  at  all,  then  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  go  directly  to 
the  qualified  community  action  board,  or, 
in  any  community  where  there  is  no 
board,  directly  to  the  educational  agen¬ 
cies. 

That  would  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  have  considerable  flexibility  in  those 


areas  where  there  might  otherwise  be 
some  problems.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
including  subsection  (c) .  I  was  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  that 
subsection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  I  was  aware  of 
its  existence,  but  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

I  suppose  this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  say  that  I  am  really  most  skeptical 
about  this  administrative  scheme  of 
State  planning.  I  would  suggest,  without 
attempting  to  be  invidious  or  to  name 
States  where  I  believe  this  to  be  true, 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  States 
where  State  Boards  of  Education  not 
only  would  not  supplement,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  State  plan,  a  Headstart  program, 
but  probably  are  adverse  to  the  whole 
Headstart  concept  for,  quite  frankly, 
racial  reasons. 

When  I  was  in  Mississippi  this  spring, 
I  discovered  that  there  had  been  one 
white  mother  in  Jackson — a  liberal 
woman — who  had  been  willing  to  enroll 
her  child  in  a  Headstart  program  in  that 
part  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

She  was  threatened  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  ostracize  her.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  courage.  She  kept  the  child  in 
the  program.  However,  to  have  one  child 
out  of  approximately  30  engaged  in  a 
program  in  that  manner  is  pretty  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

This  happened  because  the  community 
consensus  in  that  area  was  such  that  we 
could  not  do  much  about  getting  the 
Headstart  program  rolling  if  it  were 
going  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  -a 
local  school  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  com¬ 
plete  my  fourth  point - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania,  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  is  greater  interest  in 
this  program  in  Congress  and  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  aspect  of  the  poverty  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  raised  that  point. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  will  agree  with  that,  although  he 
believes  in  his  point  that  the  program 
would  do  even  better  under  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  disagree  with  that  point  of 
view. 

I  think  that  things  are  going  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  program  is  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Everybody  recognizes  it  as  being  a 
great  success.  The  investigations  made  by 
every  committee  of  Congress  concerned 
with  the  matter  have  established  that 
the  program  is  a  great  success. 


When  we  consider  all  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  OEO  and 
the  poverty  program,  we  realize  there 
has  generally  been  less  criticism  directed 
at  this  program  than  at  any  other. 

The  program  has  been  administered 
well.  It  has  been  directed  properly.  It 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  strange,  when 
this  program  has  been  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  administered  properly, 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and 
everybody  recognizes  that  those  who 
have  administered  it  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  compassion  and 
understanding  for  the  problem,  to  then 
say:  “It  has  been  such  a  success  that 
we  will  take  it  out  of  the  area  where  it  is 
being  properly  administered  and  where 
it  is  doing  well,  and  put  it  under  the 
Commissioner  in  the  Office  of  Education 
who  has  said,  ‘We  are  not  tooled  up  to 
handle  this  program.’  ” 

In  an  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick!  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  when  asked  if  the  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  could  handle  Headstart,  said 
specifically  that  he  did  not  think  they 
could,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  that  part 
of  the  discussion  had  in  the  hearings  on 
July  25,  1967,  before  the  Senate  Educa¬ 
tion  Subcommittee  on  the  1967  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Senator  Dominick  addressed  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Harold  Howe,  who  would  have  su¬ 
pervision  of  this  program  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  agreed  to.  The  question 
related  to  transferring  this  program.  Mr. 
Howe  replied : 

I  think  that  actually  the  operation  of 
Headstart  under  OEO,  under  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement,  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense;  that 
we  are  not  geared  up  for  it;  that  the  flexi¬ 
bility  that  OEO  has  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
variety  of  community  agencies  that  are  of¬ 
fering  Headstart  programs  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  flexibility  that  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Us  to  establish.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  cooperation  with  them  in  joint 
arrangements  in  which  we  offer  title  I  pre¬ 
school  programs  is  working  well. 

So  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of 
making  a  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Office 
of  Education  is  one  that  ought  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  for  reasons  of  administrative  efficiency, 
or  for  the  operation  of  that  program. 

I  think  that  these  programs  can  go  along 
as  they  are,  and  that  there  is  good  coopera¬ 
tion  between  these  two  major  agencies. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Harold 
Howe.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  pursued  a  similar  line  with 
Mr.  Howe  later  in  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  asked: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  could  not  operate  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  grant  basis  similar  for  example,  to 
title  I — and  thereby  avoid  the  church-State 
conflict? 

Mr.  Howe  replied : 

I  think  our  arrangements  for  handling  pri¬ 
vate  school  pupils  and  handling  the  facilities 
to  provide  Headstart  activities  for  pupils  are 
somewhat  less  flexible  under  title  I  legisla¬ 
tion  than  is  the  case  with  OEO  legislation, 
and  therefore,  I  think  there  might  be  a 
problem  connected  to  private  school  pupils, 
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but  I  would  assume  that  with  new  legisla¬ 
tion  that  could  be  worked  out. 

I  would  assume  that,  with  new  legis¬ 
lation,  that  could  be  worked  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
calling  that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  couple 
of  other  points  that  I  believe  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  first,  we  would  be  taking  the 
program  out  of  an  agency  in  which  it 
has  been  very  successful  and  effective 
and  placing  it  under  a  department  that 
says  it  is  not  prepared  to  handle  it. 

Second,  evidence  compiled  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  concerning  the  exeperi- 
ence  with  this  kind  of  a  problem  in  school 
systems  all  over  the  country  makes  it 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  they  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  problem. 

The  great  cities  of  our  Nation  have 
known  of  the  problem  for  decades.  We 
have  seen  the  results  of  their  work.  By 
the  time  a  child  in  a  slum  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  any  of  the  other 
cities  which  has  a  large  number  of  poor 
reaches  the  third  grade,  he  is  1  year  be¬ 
hind.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the  sixth 
grade  he  is  2  years  behind. 

Between  the  fifth  and  eight  grades,  un¬ 
der  our  present  educational  system,  the 
average  child  in  a  ghetto  school  loses  10 
points  in  his  IQ. 

I  would  say  that  we  should  not  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  success  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  educational  system  ex¬ 
isting  in  our  country  as  it  pertains  to  the 
very  poor. 

Only  three  out  of  10  children  in  pov¬ 
erty  areas  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  yet  even  those  three  who  graduate 
from  high  school  have  only  a  50-50 
chance  of  having  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Headstart  has  been 
successful  where  it  is.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  says  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  switch  the  Headstart  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education  because  his  agency 
is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  educational  systems 
around  our  country,  we  have  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  Commissioner  Howe  recognizes, 
that  in  other  localities  in  the  country 
and  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country 
they  hdve  no  programs  which  have  been 
imaginative  or  very  effective  in  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  problem. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  present  approach  to 
Headstart  is  especially  important,  areas 
where  there  is  a  conflict  between  those 
who  are  running  the  Headstart  program 
and  the  State  authorities. 

When  we  were  in  Mississippi,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  we 
examined  a  very  good  program — the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 

If  this  group,  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi,  and  certain  other 
efforts  in  that  State  and  in  other  States 
were  changed  over  and  put  under  the 


office  of  education  of  the  particular  State 
involved,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  direction  of  CDGM 
is  impressed  by  the  program  and  what 
they  have  done.  Anyone  examining  the 
program  will  notice  how  the  program  has 
touched  the  lives  of  these  children.  If 
that  program  is  changed  or  transferred 
over  to  the  control  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  it  would  be  destroyed. 
We  have  to  recognize  and  face  up  to  that 
fact. 

Furthermore,  the  Headstart  program 
is  more  than  just  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  an  effect  on  the  parents.  It 
brings  in  the  parents.  It  has  an  effect  on 
the  community.  That  has  not  been  done 
at  the  present  time  in  the  regular  school 
systems,  at  least  not  in  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  child  and  the 
parent  are  remote  from  the  direction  of 
the  regular  educational  system. 

That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Headstart  program.  If  we  change  the 
Headstart  program  and  transfer  it  over 
to  a  Department  of  Education,  we  will 
lose  all  of  that.  We  will  lose  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  parents,  the  idea  that  it 
will  be  a  year-round  program,  and  the 
idea  that  this  is  really  a  program  which  is 
supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  people 
in  the  local  community. 

It  is  not  directed  by  somebody  from 
Washington  or  from  the  State  capital  or 
from  the  mayor’s  office.  I  believe  that 
is  exteremly  important,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  has 
been  so  effective. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  mean  that,  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  when  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
there  would  be  no  change  except  an 
immediate  change  in  the  top  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration? 

The  program  as  it  is  presently  set  up 
is  working  so  well  that  no  one,  least  of 
all  the  Senator  from  California,  would 
suggest  change  in  this  program.  The 
heads  of  the  departments  of  education 
would  have  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
not  to  destroy  this  program,  which  is  so 
important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
several  points  I  should  like  to  make  in 
connection  with  that  matter. 

The  Office  of  Education  says  it  is  un¬ 
equipped  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  in  many  of  the  cities  we 
have  toured,  the  local  departments  of 
education  or  boards  of  education  would 
be  unequipped  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Furthermore,  under  the  amendment — 
I  have  read  the  minority  views - 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
just  finish  my  points? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  point  the  Senator  from  New  York 
just  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  lose  it,  either.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  on  both  committees,  and  the 
evidence  that  we  have  had  from  the  edu¬ 
cators,  the  heads  of  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  indicate  that  they  are  equipped, 
that  they  are  quite  ready,  and  that  they 
are  capable  and  could  do  it.  They  believe, 
as  I  believe,  that  they  could  do  it  just 
as  well  and  possibly  lead  into  the  fol¬ 
lowup  programs  with  less  dislocation 
and  less  friction  for  the  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  which  he  said  specifically 
that  they  were  not  prepared. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  is  on  the  same  team. 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  people.  Actually,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  must  protect  his  brothers  in 
bureaucracy.  Otherwise,  his  pencils  would 
be  dull. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  went  to  Mississippi 
with  us  and  recalls  the  organization,  the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
at  .jjhat  time  he  said  some  words  in  praise 
of  that  organization  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  some  of  their  programs,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Headstart  program. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  when  we  were  in  Mississippi, 
they  have  operated  independently  of  the 
State,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  have  been  effective.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  that  would  no  longer 
be  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
finish? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  to  know  that  what 
he  said  is  not  true.  I  suggest  that  he  read 
the  amendment  again. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
finish? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  not  come  in  and 
say  that  you  could  not  continue  it,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  section  of  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  raises  the 
problem  about  the  CDGM.  It  is  section 
702  on  page  3,  and  it  says  the  State  plan 
is  to  be  one  which  “sets  forth  a  program 
under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  section  701  will  be 
used  solely  to  make  grants  to  community 
action  boards.” 

In  the  first  place,  CDGM  is  not  a  com¬ 
munity  action  board  or  a  delegate  agency 
of  a  community  action  board.  So  it  could 
not  be  funded  under  that  provision. 

Section  702  goes  on,  on  page  4,  and 
says  “or  in  any  community  where  there 
is  no  qualified  community  action  board,” 
the  funds  are  to  go  “to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
preschool  programs  which,  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b) ,  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title.” 

Therefore,  Headstart  funds  would  have 
to  go  through  the  State  department  of 
education,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  is  opposed 
to  CDGM,  and  on  to  the  local  schools, 
which  are  also  opposed  to  CDGM. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  page  from  which  he  is  read¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
read  from  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Page  3, 
section  702(a)  (2) . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  While  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  looking  for  the  place,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  actually  recall  having 
enough  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  this 
group  in  Mississippi.  I  only  recall  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  Mississippi  in  which  we  dis¬ 
covered,  jointly,  that  people  there  were 
starving.  And  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  believe  that 
problem  has  been  rectified. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  make  ex¬ 
tensive  remarks  with  respect  to  the  other 
item,  because  I  would  have  no  knowledge. 
Under  the  proposal  I  coauthored,  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  operation. 
There  would  be  merely  change  in  the  top 
responsibility,  and  it  would  be  passed 
from  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  all  of  us 
can  remember  every  witness  or  every¬ 
thing  is  said  at  a  hearing;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  while  the  Senator  from  California 
was  present,  representatives  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  CDGM,  did  testify.  I  believe 
we  can  obtain  the  testimony.  I  believe  we 
all  were  impressed  with  what  they  were 
doing.  The  Senator  might  not  have  at¬ 
tended  it.  I  do  not  question  that.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  does  change — I  just  use 
this  as  an  example,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  examples — it  does  change  the 
possibility  of  an  organization  such  as 
this  operating  effectively  or  successfully 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  say 
once  more  that  we  are  writing  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  affect  the  50  States.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  certain  States,  certain 
areas,  there  will  be  problems.  But  in  the 
writing  of  legislation  for  50  States,  I 
must  be  guided  by  the  testimony  I  have 
heard,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  convinced  me  that 
the  educators,  the  educational  groups 
around  the  country,  are  ready  and  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  am  on 
that  committee  as  well,  and  I  known  how 
conscientious  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  has  been  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  answer  to  the 
point  about  which  we  were  speaking 
earlier,  I  cite  subsection  (b) ,  on  page  5, 
which  states  that  a  preschool  program 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by,  or  under  contract  arrange¬ 
ments  with,  a  community  action  board. 

This  would  take  care  of  the  system 
In  existence  in  Mississippi.  If  that  would 
not  take  care  of  it,  we  reserve  10  percent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 


which  he  could  distribute  in  any  way  he 
wished.  He  could  do  it  directly  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  child 
development  and  growth  group  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  said 
that  it  really  does  not  deal  with  this 
problem,  because  there  are  other  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  this  around  the  coun¬ 
try  which  are  not  delegate  agencies,  and 
do  not  operate  by  contract  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  boards.  They,  like  CDGM, 
are  funded  directly.  Nor  is  it  at  all.  clear 
to  me  from  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  it  does  give  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  fund  a  group  like  CDGM 
directly. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
might  disagree  in  this  respect,  but  we 
cannot  disagree  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  adopted,  many  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  program  is  operated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  changes  will 
be  made,  because  they  should  be  made. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  well 
pointed  out  that  the  Headstart  program 
has  been  rated  a  success  by  almost  all 
those  who  testified.  In  addition  to  the 
assistance  that  is  given  to  the  child  who 
participates  in  the  Headstart  program, 
as  the  Senator  has  also  pointed  out,  the 
parents  are  directly  affected.  They  are 
given  an  opportunity,  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  to  participate,  and,  in  the  nonpro¬ 
fessional  jobs  to  become  directly  involved 
in  the  work  of  the  Headstart  program. 

In  addition,  many  other  nonprofes¬ 
sionals  from  the  community  are  hired  to 
work  in  the  program,  and  many  volun¬ 
teers  from  outside  the  community  come 
in  to  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  a 
program  which  admittedly  is  successful 
and  is  working.  To  disrupt  the  program 
at  this  time  would  be  a  source  of  great 
discouragement  not  only  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  Headstart  but  also 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  have  had 
unfortunate  experiences  with  some  of 
the  so-called  poverty  programs.  But  here 
we  have  a  program  which  is  working 
well,  and  to  attempt  to  disrupt  it  in  any 
way  might  be  very  injurious  not  only  to 
Headstart  but  to  the  whole  concept  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  great  respect  for 
both  of  them  and  certainly,  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances,  I  would  agree  with 
them  that  the  Office  of  Education  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  a  program  such 
as  Headstart.  This  would  be  true  under 
normal  circumstances  and  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  But  let  us  face  it. 
We  do  not  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  We  know  there  will  be  serious 
problems  if  Headstart  is  taken  out  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
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placed  under  the  Office  of  Education  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it. 

I  wonder  what  provisions,  if  any,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  have  in  his 
amendment  to  protect  the  Headstart 
program  from  school  systems  that  ad¬ 
mittedly  do  not  want  to  participate  in 
such  a  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
if  this  dislocation  were  a  fact,  why  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  Office 
of  Education  would  create  a  dislocation? 
Why  assume  this  to  be  so  and  that  it 
cannot  be  administered  by  someone 
other  than  OEO?  I  think  sometimes  an 
assumption  of  this  type  may  be  very 
good,  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  rush  at  it  too  quickly 
and  assume  it  to  be  a  fait  accompli. 

This  program  might  be  improved,  and 
some  of  the  problems  about  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  concerned,  as  I 
am,  might  be  improved  by  the  changes. 
I  am  not  certain  of  this.  I  cannot  assume 
that  it  would  or  would  not.  However,  that 
would  be  my  hope.  I  would  hope  from  all 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  that  it 
might  work  better. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  assume  that 
the  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education 
would  necessarily  result  in  dislocation. 
I  cannot  make  that  assumption  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  California  is 
quite  correct. 

However,  we  do  know  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Education  has  said  before 
the  committee  that  his  office  is  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  program  at  the 
present  time. 

We  know  from  the  record,  and  from 
the  problems  which  many  States  have 
had  with  their  own  school  systems,  that 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  a 
Headstart  program.  We  know  the  school 
systems  in  the  country,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  not  able  to  bring  in  nonprofes¬ 
sional  personnel  to  work  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  with  the  Headstart  program.  And 
they  have  had  nothing  in  their  programs 
to  date  to  indicate  they  could  be  effective 
in  the  social  and  psychological  fields, 
because  they  are  almost  entirely  geared 
to  the  field  of  formal  education. 

If  we  admit  that  Headstart  is  more 
than  an  educational  program,  I  think 
the  assumption  would  be  valid  that  there 
would  be  dislocation  if  we  place  it  in  the 
Office  of  Education  rather  than  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

My  main  point,  however,  is  that  Head¬ 
start  is  working  under  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  It  has  been  called  a 
magnificent  success.  Why  stop  a  success. 
We  need  more  of  it. 

I  say  at  this  time  that  since  the  Office 
of  Education  is  not  able  to  take  it,  why 
not  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  to  permit 
me  to  answer  some  of  these  points? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  and  he,  then,  can  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  two  things.  First,  one-third 
of  all  the  full  year  Headstart  programs 
are  being  operated  by  school  systems  now, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  are  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime.  I  cite  as  authority  for  this  state¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  who  so  stated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1967,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
There  is  already  some  experience  in  this 
field  by  our  schools. 

Second,  this  particular  amendment 
would  reserve  10  percent  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  wherever  he  thinks 
and  under  such  criteria  as  he  thinks 
there  should  be,  which  gives  flexibility 
to  take  care  of  specific  problems. 

Third,  subsection  (6)  on  page  4  of  the 
proposal  provides  that  the  State  plan 
must  provide  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  “educational,  nutritional,  health, 
clothing,  and  other  unique  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  impoverished  backgrounds  in 
order  for  them  to  function  at  optimum 
levels  in  relationship  to  other  children.” 

Fourth,  it  provides,  under  section  (5), 
that  the  program  can  be  operated  by  or 
under  contracts  with  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Board. 

These  safeguards  are  in  here. 

Finally,  I  would  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  in  August  1966,  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  said, 
with  respect  to  the  Headstart  program: 

However,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  un¬ 
der  title  I  and  I  think  we  in  our  Department 
believe  that  eventually  all  of  these  preschool 
efforts  will  have  to  find  their  home  in  our 
Department. 

We  transferred  the  work  study  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  adult  education  program 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  they  are 
working  fine. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  if  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  parochial 
schools  and  settlement  houses  be  able  to 
operate  schools  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  by  contract;  un¬ 
der  the  State  plan  by  contract  with  the 
Community  Action  Board. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  said  that  in  Los 
Angeles  the  Headstart  program  is 
funded  under  ESCA.  They  are  doing  the 
work,  they  are  getting  along  fine,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples.  I  think  the  Senator’s  fears  may 
be  unfounded.  There  is  great  overlap  al¬ 
ready. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  Senators  will  note 
the  summary  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator,  they  will  see  that  this 
matter  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Great 


Cities  for  School  Improvement,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  National  Association  of  State 
School  Boards,  and  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  that 
all  of  those  organizations  are  in  favor  of 
segregation  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  representatives  of 
these  agencies  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  the  committee  held 
hearings? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  but  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  part  of  the  problem.  At 
that  time  I  asked  them  these  questions  in 
the  process  of  those  hearings.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
have  analyzed  my  amendment  which  is 
now  pending.  They  are  in  favor  of  the 
concept. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
take  issue  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1967,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  to  me  on  September  22  of 
this  year  signed  by  John  M.  Lumley,  the 
director  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Division  of  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  said : 

NEA  Division  op 
Federal  Regulations, 
'Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Education  Association  urges 
passage  of  S.  2388  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  to 
continue  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  and  to  establish  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

John  M.  Lumley, 

Director. 

I  take  that  as  an  endorsement  by  the 
qualified  officer  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  the  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  which  would  leave  Head¬ 
start  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  1967,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
said: 

This  is  the  strong  lobbying  position  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
teacher  unions.  There  is  an  enormous  vested 
interest  in  this  country  trying  to  get  the 
Headstart  program  away  from  the  OEO  and 
to  have  it  placed  in  the  school  boards.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  National  Education 
Association.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  respect  for 
the  various  teacher  unions.  But  we  must 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is;  namely,  a  lobbying 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  made  that  statement 
on  the  floor  and  then,  when  I  went  back 
to  my  office,  I  found  that  I  was  wrong 
because  there  was  this  telegram  from 
Mr.  Lumley. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  final 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  not  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  obliged  by  law  to  deal  only  with 


State  educational  agencies  and  public 
school  systems? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  depends  upon  what 
authority  is  given  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  this  particular  amendment,  we 
ask  them  to  approve  the  State  plans  as 
formulated  by  the  State  boards  and  then 
we  give  them  discretion  of  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funding,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  they  deem  necessary  wherever 
it  may  be,  and  whatever  the  criteria 
may  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  is  only  10  percent 
to  be  used  for  agencies  outside  the  State 
educational  systems  and  the  public 
school  systems? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  to  use  the  total 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year — $350 
million.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  Senator 
clarify  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so.  The  amount  of  money  authorized 
for  1969  and  1970  is  $350  million  in  1 
year  and  $400  million  the  next  year,  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  States  under  the  formula 
now  in  the  poverty  program.  We  reserve 
a  certain  amount  of  that  total  of  10  per¬ 
cent  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  use  in  any  way  he  deems  necessary. 
The  State  plans  can  provide  not  only  for 
Headstart  programs  operating  under  the 
public  school  system  but  also  for  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  and,  by  contracts, 
through  community  action  boards,  so 
that  there  will  be  tremendous  flexibility. 
The  only  thing  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
plan  as  such  in  each  State  be  approved 
by  the  State  board.  If  it  is  not  approved, 
then  the  Commissioner  must  go  out  on 
his  own. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
complete  my  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  made  so  ef¬ 
fective  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  do  more  than  summarize 
quickly  the  reasons  why,  as  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  had  given  three  major  reasons  when 
I  was  interrupted  by,  I  think,  the  useful 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  others. 

My  fourth  reason  is  that  the  Head¬ 
start  programs  are  presently  operated 
primarily  by  the  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  directly,  or  theif  delegates. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  Headstart 
programs  run  by  CAA’s  with  those  op¬ 
erated  by  schools  but  OEO’s  experience 
has  found  that  school  systems  have  had 
difficulties  in  meeting  Headstart’s  re¬ 
quirements  that:  parents  be  involved; 
comprehensive  services  be  provided  out¬ 
side  the  classroom;  and  the  program  be 
focused  on  disadvantaged  children. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  reason 
for  leaving  well  enough  alone. 

My  fifth  reason  is — as  I  have  already 
stated — the  Office  of  Education  does  not 
want  it.  At  this  time,  it  should  not  be 
asked  to  administer  a  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  pretty  skeptical,  frankly, 
about  turning  a  program  over  to  Harold 
Howe  of  the  Office  of  Education,  for 
whom  I  personally  have  great  respect 
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but  who,  let  us  face  it,  is  a  pretty  con¬ 
troversial  figure  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  at  this  time. 

My  sixth  reason  is  that  although  both 
the  EOA  and  the  ESEA  authorize  pre¬ 
school  programs,  these  programs  differ 
in  several  important  respects:  title  I— 
ESEA — programs  are  generally  less  com¬ 
prehensive  than  Headstart:  considerably 
fewer  children  have  been  served  an¬ 
nually  under  title  I  than  under  Head¬ 
start;  most  title  I  preschool  programs 
have  been  operated  during  the  summer 
whereas  Headstart  operates  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  full -year  programs;  and  title  I 
programs  serve  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  children  from  families 
whose  income  is  above  the  OEO  eligibil¬ 
ity  levels.  Headstart  and  title  I  programs 
are,  however,  coordinated  through  a 
required  checkpoint  procedure  author¬ 
ized  under  the  ESEA. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  argument 
which  has  been  made  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  was  that  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  when  he 
said,  “Why  do  we  want  to  change  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  working  well?  Why  change 
it?” 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California.  I  have  heard  no 
sound  reason  why  we  want  to  complicate 
and  confuse  an  administrative  situation 
which  is  working  well  now,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  a  program  to  an  agency  that  does  not 
want  it.  We  know  from  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  will  cause  in¬ 
finite  difficulties  in  a  number  of  States 
and,  if  we  throw  it  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  it  will  destroy  Headstart’s 
flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  and  vote,  if  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  about  ready. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield,  in  about  3  minutes.  I  want  to  make 
a  summary.  Since  I  am  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment,  I  presume  I  should  get 
an  opportunity  to  say  the  last  word  on  a 
couple  of  points. 

The  fact  that  we  have  problems  with 
coordination  between  the  school  system 
and  Headstart  is  very  apparent.  Strong 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  in  the  new  pov¬ 
erty  bill  we  have  had  to  put  in  a  Follow 
Through  program,  which  is  represented 
as  a  means  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  so- 
called  Follow  Through  program  provides 
$120  million  and  may  well  interject  the 
poverty  program  into  our  school  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  transferring 
Headstart  over  to  the  Office  of  Education 
we  will  eliminate  this  need,  as  of  next 
year,  when  the  proposal  would  start. 
Thus,  we  would  be  able  to  see  if  we  have 
corrected  the  problems  by  moving  the 
program.  It  strikes  me  that  with  the 
groups  we  have  supporting  this  transfer 
in  principle,  at  least,  we  should  use  this 
opportunity  to  take  the  program  and  put 
it  into  an  office  which  has  jurisdiction 
and  expertise  on  the  subject.  We  would 
then  be  able  to  move  forward  with  a  co¬ 
ordinated  program  which  will  cut  down 
the  overall  expense  and  increase  the  op¬ 


portunity  and  the  scope  of  a  very  use¬ 
ful  program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  I  want  to  add  my  support  to 
amendment  No.  342  which  would  trans¬ 
fer  the  Headstart  program  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  in  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  educational  leaders 
throughout  Arizona  and  the  Nation. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
Headstart  program  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  innovation  in  education.  It  has  given 
countless  thousands  of  children  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  preschool  educational  ex¬ 
perience  which,  in  many  cases,  compen¬ 
sates  for  deficiencies  which  would  affect 
their  ability  to  learn,  not  only  in  the  first 
grade  but  throughout  their  entire  school 
experience.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  the  Headstart  program  can  be  made 
even  more  successful  if  we  make  this 
administrative  change.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  it  does  to  most  educational  leaders 
with  whom  I  have  spoken,  to  make  good 
sense  to  coordinate  all  educational  pro¬ 
grams  into  the  one  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Congress  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  OEO 
officials  who  have  operated  Headstart, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  have  done  an 
able  job,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
enough  to  do  in  other  poverty  programs 
to  keep  them  amply  busy. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Headstart  program  will  be  greatly 
expanded  in  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
now  is  an  opportune  time  to  transfer 
the  administrative  duties  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  is  staffed  with  the 
professional  educators  who  can  best 
guide  the  program’s  operation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  almost  1  million  children  of  poverty 
enter  school  for  the  first  time.  These 
children  usually  bring  with  them,  not  a 
new  dress  or  shirt  pocket  full  of  cray¬ 
ons,  but  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  a  built- 
in  mistrust  of  adults — in  short,  a  fear  of 
the  whole  experience. 

In  order  to  combat  this  deprivation, 
the  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in¬ 
stituted  what  we  now  know  as  the  Head¬ 
start  program,  designed  to  be  the  first 
Vital  step  toward  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

In  his  message  on  America’s  children 
and  youth,  delivered  on  February  8  of 
this  year,  the  President  said  of  the  pro¬ 
gram: 

Headstart  lias  passed  its  first  trials  witfi 
flying  colors.  Tested  in  practice  the  past  two 
years,  it  has  proven  worthy  of  its  promise. 

Now,  there  now  are  those,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  advocate  transferring  the 
Headstart  program  from  OEO  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  Their  primary  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  that  the  local  program 
should  be  run  exclusively  by  the  local 
school  systems. 

This  reasoning  is  both  impractical  and 
illogical.  Many  school  systems  are  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  run  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams.  For  the  program  is  not  solely  con¬ 
cerned  with  education:  There  are  medi¬ 


cal,  dental,  and  nutritional  aspects — to 
name  but  a  few — which  school  systems 
simply  are  not  prepared  to  handle.  This 
past  year,  a  full  60  percent  of  the  year¬ 
long  programs  were  run  by  organiza¬ 
tions  other  than  school  systems. 

Also,  parents  play  a  vital  role  in  de¬ 
veloping  local  Headstart  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  The  result  is  that  parents  be¬ 
gin  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the 
educational  development  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  As  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  testified,  many  school  systems 
are  simply  not  ready  to  work  with  par¬ 
ents  on  anything  resembling  this  basis. 

In  addition,  some  school  systems  can¬ 
not  by  law,  and  others  will  not,  establish 
early  childhood  development  programs. 
Thus  a  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  could  well  mean  the  end 
of  many  local  preschool  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  has  said 
that  his  office  is  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Headstart 
program. 

Because  it  is  vital  that  the  program  be 
continued  and  expanded;  because  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  these  past 
2  years  must  not  now  be  jeopardized; 
and  because  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  which  initiated  Headstart  is 
best  qualified  to  continue  its  direction, 
we  must  not  disrupt  the  program  by 
pointlessly  transferring  it  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttl bright]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fiom  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 
“yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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[No.  269  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Allott 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Baker 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Fong 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Smith 

Cooper 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dominick 

Miller 

NAYS— 54 

Aiken  < 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brooke 

Javits 

Percy 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmire 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McGee 

Ty  dings 

Gruenlng 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Fulbright 

Lausche 

Russell 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Smathers 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Symington 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Dominick’s  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that-  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9960) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde¬ 
pendent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com¬ 
missions,  corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Evins  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Giaimo,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Min- 
shall,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President - 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  is  concerned, 
he  is  ready  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  347 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  347  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

On  page  7  strike  all  after  the  period  in  line 
20  and  all  of  lines  21  through  25,  of  lines  1 
and  2  on  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “In  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be¬ 
havior,  or  a  history  of  repetitive  or  serious 
law  violation  or  delinquent  acts,  such  deter¬ 
mination  must  be  supported  by  a  signed 
statement  from  the  individual’s  local  Federal 
or  State  district  attorney,  sheriff,  or  chief  of 
police  certifying  that  the  individual,  if  se¬ 
lected,  is  likely  to  participate  successfully  in 
the  program  and  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  ac¬ 
tivities  or  behavior  that  would  impede  other 
enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
program  or  be  incompatible  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  sound  discipline  and  satisfactory 
relationships  between  any  center  to  which  he 
might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munities.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  absent  from  the  floor.  In  deference 
to  him,  I  think  I  should  save  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  my  amendment  until  he  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 

President,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  per¬ 
formed  a  task  seldom  undertaken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  congressional  consideration 
of  legislation  to  renew  a  Federal  pro¬ 
gram.  With  his  constructive  energy  and 
flair,  his  usual  creativity  and  deep  com¬ 
mitment,  Senator  Clark  has  conducted 
an  examination  of  the  war  on  poverty 
that  was  both  just  and  judicious,  exhaus¬ 
tive  and,  I  might  say,  a  bit  exhausting. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  8  months,  the 
Senator  has  crisscrossed  the  country, 
hearing  hundreds  of  witnesses,  seeing 
and  talking  with  thousands  of  the  poor, 
and  examining  dozens  of  local  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  join  Senator  Clark 
on  a  number  of  his  field  trips — to  Missis¬ 


sippi,  to  California,  to  Chicago,  to 
Boston,  to  New  York  City,  and  to  homes 
and  programs  just  a  few  blocks  from 
where  we  stand.  What  struck  me  as  we 
visited  around  the  country  was  that  if 
other  Senators — whatever  their  commit¬ 
tee  assignment,  whatever  their  party, 
whatever  section  of  the  country  they  are 
from — had  a  chance  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  exhaustive  investigate  n  that 
Senator  Clark  has  chaired,  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and, 
though  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  way  in  which  the  program 
should  be  administered,  there  would  be 
no  disagreement  that  the  present  level  of 
funding,  and  even  that  proposed  by  the 
committee,  is  grossly  inadequate. 

For,  as  one  travels  around  the  country 
to  examine  conditions  of  poverty  and  to 
investigate  our  efforts  to  deal  with  it,  a 
national  picture  comes  into  focus,  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  transcends  one’s  view  of 
poverty  in  his  own  State.  We  all  know 
there  is  no  area  of  our  country  which  is 
totally  affluent,  which  does  not  contain 
poverty.  But  I  am  convinced  that  only 
the  exhaustive  national  survey  which  the 
subcommittee  undertook  gives  one  a 
deep,  intuitive  sense  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  to  act.  From  Negro 
cotton  choppers  in  Mississippi  to  jobless 
Negro  teenagers  in  Hough,  from  people  of 
Spanish  surnames  in  isolated  northern 
New  Mexico  to  Mexican  Americans  in 
East  Los  Angeles,  from  former  coal  min¬ 
ers  in  West  Virginia  to  Appalachian 
whites  who  have  migrated  to  Chicago, 
from  Sioux  Indians  on  their  reservations 
in  South  Dakota  to  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity  in  Minneapolis,  from  Eskimos  in 
Alaska  to  Puerto  Ricans  in  East  Har¬ 
lem — all  over  the  Nation  there  are  people 
in  extreme  poverty — men  and  women 
and  children  without  jobs  and  without 
hope,  without  decent  housing  and  with¬ 
out  enough  to  eat. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  such  as  we  made  gives  one  a  spe¬ 
cial  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  urgency  of  action. 

But,  everywhere  we  went  we  also  saw 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  poverty — Head¬ 
start  programs,  opening  new  worlds  to 
small  children  and  their  parents,  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  giving  new  hope  to  young  men 
and  young  women,  neighborhood  legal 
services  and  neighborhood  health  cen¬ 
ters,  providing  legal  protection  and  med¬ 
ical  care  to  people  for  the  first  time. 

Our  study  gave  us  a  firsthand  sense 
of  what  the  war  on  poverty  is,  of  what 
its  possibilities  are,  of  what  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing,  of  what  it  could  accomplish  if 
we  were'  to  give  it  the  funds  and  the  re¬ 
sources  to  fulfill  its  potential.  For  if  there 
were  desperate,  frustrated  poor  people  in 
every  community  we  visited,  there  were 
hopeful,  helpful  programs  as  well. 

In  Mississippi  we  saw  pathetically  hun¬ 
gry  children  and  families  which  had  lit¬ 
erally  no  cash  income  because  the  rev¬ 
olution  in  farm  technology  had  deprived 
them  of  what  little  work  they  had.  But 
we  also  saw  children  in  Headstart  cen¬ 
ters,  grown  men  learning  to  read  for  the 
first  time,  young  men  and  women  learn¬ 
ing  job  skills,  families  receiving  Federal 
food  aid. 
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In  California  we  saw  migrant  workers 
living  in  upturned  cars  on  riverbanks, 
but  we  also  saw  migrant  housing  and 
education  program  which  bring  more 
promise  to  those  workers  than  they  have 
ever  had  before. 

Here  in  Washington  we  saw  housing 
within  sight  of  the  Nation’s  Capitol  that 
strained  belief.  But  we  also  heard  what 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  have  done  for  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  live  here  in 
the  District. 

Whatever  the  program — Headstart, 
Upward  Bound,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Job  Corps,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  and  so  on — the  picture  is  really 
the  same:  These  programs  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  lives  of  thousands, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
who  have  not  been  reached. 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  in 
the  committee  bill  is  really  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum — a  grossly  inadequate  figure  when 
compared  to  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
For  as  tire  Department  of  Labor  stated 
flatly  in  its  1967  manpower  report: 

Economic  and  social  conditions  are  getting 
worse,  not  better  in  slum  areas. 

So  we  must  act.  For  if  we  do  not,  the 
violence  and  destruction,  the  fear  and 
fury  which  blazed  in  our  cities  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  continue.  But  more  than  that, 
we  must  act  not  just  because  failure  to 
act  will  bring  further  violence,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  must  give  some  encouragement 
to  those  who  still  believe  that  progress 
is  possible  within  our  established  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  cannot  denounce  extremists 
who  reject  our  social  system  if  we  do 
not  prove  that  that  system  is  capable  of 
helping  people  lead  a  better  life. 

The  riots  which  have  taken  place — 
and  which  may  all  too  easily  take  place 
in  the  future — are,  of  course,  an  intoler¬ 
able  threat  to  the  essential  interests  of 
all  of  us.  A  violent  few  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  threaten  the  well-being  of  the 
many  and  the  hopes  of  their  fellows  for 
progress.  Those  who  lead  others  to  bum 
and  loot  must  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
law. 

That,  however,  is  just  the  beginning, 
and  we  should  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
riots  are  not  crises  which  can  be  resolved 
as  suddenly  as  they  arose.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  condition  which  has  been 
with  us  for  300  years  and  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  more.  We  can  deal  with 
the  crises  without  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
derlying  problem — just  as  we  can  give 
novocaine  to  a  man  with  a  broken  arm, 
without  setting  that  arm  in  a  splint ;  but 
the  end  result  will  only  be  more  pain, 
pain  beyond  temporary  relief,  and  per¬ 
manent  crippling  of  our  society. 

And  until  we  deal  with  the  underlying 
conditions,  we  are  in  grave  danger:  the 
danger  of  a  deepening  division  between 
white  and  black  America,  that  fear  will 
breed  resentment,  and  resentment  hos¬ 
tility,  and  increasing  hostility  again  feed 
mounting  fear. 

This  division  represents  not  a  failure 
of  compassion,  or  of  the  American  sense 
of  justice;  rather  it  is  a  failure  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  communication.  We 
live  in  different  worlds  and  gaze  out  over 
a  different  landscape.  Through  the  eyes 
of  the  white  majority,  the  man  of  decent 


impulse  and  moral  purpose,  the  Negro 
world  is  one  of  steady  and  continuous 
progress.  In  a  few  years,  he  has  seen  the 
entire  structure  of  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation  tom  down.  He  has  heard  Presi¬ 
dents  become  spokesmen  for  racial  jus¬ 
tice,  while  Negro  Americans  enter  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
white  American  has  paid  taxes  for  pov¬ 
erty  and  education  programs,  and 
watched  his  children  risk  their  lives  to 
register  voters  in  Alabama.  Seeing  this, 
he  asks,  what  cause  can  there  be  for  vio¬ 
lent  insurrection,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
present  progress? 

But  if  we  try  to  look  through  the  eyes 
of  the  young  slum  dweller — the  Negro, 
and  the  Puerto  Rican,  and  the  Mexican 
American — the  world  is  a  dark  and  hope¬ 
less  place  indeed. 

The  chances  are  that  this  young  man 
was  born  into  a  family  without  a  father — 
often  as  a  result  of  welfare  laws  which 
require  a  broken  home  as  a  condition  of 
help.  His  chance  of  dying  in  the  first 
year  of  life  is  twice  that  of  children  born 
outside  the  slum,  and  inadequate  prena¬ 
tal  care  also  assures  that  if  he  survives, 
his  chances  of  being  mentally  retarded 
are  seven  times  the  community  average. 

He  begins  to  grow,  often  crowded  with 
adults  into  one  or  two  rooms,  without 
adequate  plumbing  or  heat,  each  night 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  ma¬ 
rauding  rats. 

He  goes  to  a  school  which  teaches  little 
that  helps  him  in  an  alien  world.  The 
chances  are  7  out  of  10  that  he  will  not 
graduate  from  high  school — and  even 
when  he  does,  he  has  only  a  50-50  chance 
of  acquiring  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth- 
grade  education.  At  one  high  school 
which  I  have  visited  a  number  of  times 
and  which  is  not  atypical — located  in 
the  wealthiest  city,  in  the  wealthiest 
State,  in  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the 
world — 25  percent  of  the  freshmen  read 
at  fourth-grade  level  or  below;  half  can¬ 
not  read  above  sixth-grade  level. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  also  there  are 
statistics:  prices  for  the  most  basic  com¬ 
modities  are  far  higher  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  city;  43  percent  of  ghetto  housing 
is  substandard  and  overcrowded ;  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  are  treated  for  rat 
bites  each  year;  and  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Puerto  Rican  schoolchildren  in 
New  York  City,  only  37  went  on  to  col¬ 
lege  last  year. 

Worst  of  all,  the  people  of  the  ghetto 
and  the  barrio  live  today  with  an  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  far  worse  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  knew  during  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression.  If  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  the  depression  was  a  national 
emergency — and  it  was — our  cities  today 
therefore  envelop  dozens  of  even  greater 
emergencies.  Unemployment  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  districts — among  Negroes  in  Hough, 
Mexican- Americans  in  East  Los  Angeles, 
Appalachian  whites  in  Chicago,  Puerto 
Ricans  in  East  Harlem,  Indians  on  res¬ 
ervations — in  short,  among  groups  of 
Americans  of  every  race  and  background 
— is  at  least  three  times  the  national  rate 
and  is  rising. 

But  even  this  does  not  measure  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem.  The  Labor  De¬ 
partment  recently  did  a  special  subem¬ 
ployment  survey  which  included  people 
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not  in  the  labor  force  at  all,  people 
working  only  part  time  and  people  work¬ 
ing  but  not  earning  a  substantial  wage, 
which  showed  that  28.6  percent  of  the 
working-age  population  in  Harlem  and 
33.6  percent  in  East  Harlem  fall  into 
these  categories. 

In  other  cities  the  subemployment  rate 
is  even  worse — as  high  as  45.3  percent 
in  the  slums  of  New  Orleans  and  47.4 
percent  in  the  barifio  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  1967  Man¬ 
power  Report  says  flatly : 

Slum  residents  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
national  rise  in  real  family  income.  In  South 
Los  Angeles — a  predominantly  Negro  poverty 
area — median  family  income  rose  by  only 
4  percent  between  1959  and  1965  and  in  East 
Los  Angeles — a  heavily  Mexfcan-American 
low-income  area — by  only  0.2  percent,  despite 
an  average  rise  of  8  percent  in  consumer 
prices  for  urban  families. 

In  other  words,  real  family  income  in 
these  two  areas  of  Los  Angeles  dropped 
by  4  and  8  percent,  respectively — while 
real  family  income  nationwide  was  rising 
by  14  percent.  From  June  1965  to  June 
1966,  950,000  new  jobs  were  created  for 
young  men,  but  only  33,000,  about  3.7 
percent,  went  to  Negroes.  A  Labor  De¬ 
partment  spokesman  explained  that 
Negro  youths  “just  don’t  have  the  con¬ 
nections.’’ 

Nor  Is  the  problem  confined  to  urban 
areas.  Just  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  which 
which  I  visited  last  April  with  the  sub¬ 
committee,  there  are  even  now  40,000  to 
60,000  people  who  literally  have  no  cash 
income.  And  migrant  farmworkers  have 
also  been  left  totally  out  of  the  the  eco¬ 
nomic  mainstream,  earning  an  average  of 
$1,200  a  year  from  farmwork  and  $600 
from  odd  jobs.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  five  and  work,  which  I  have 
seen  as  I  have  visited  them  around  the 
country,  are  shocking  in  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century.  Finally,  the  poverty 
on  Indian  reservations  is  severe,  with 
unemployment  ranging  up  to  80  percent 
and  men  dying  at  42  years  of  age,  on  the 
average,  which  is  25  years  below  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  white  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  al¬ 
though  poverty  conditions  are  as  bad  as 
I  have  described  them  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  conditions  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  Eskimos  in  Alaska  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst  conditions  of  any  group. 

These,  then,  are  the  problems.  They 
will  not  be  banished  with  force;  and  they 
will  not  just  go  away.  Thirty  million  poor 
people  all  over  our  Nation  are  a  reality. 
The  slums  are  a  reality,  as  are  idleness 
and  poverty,  lack  of  education  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  housing.  Frustrated  expectations 
and  disappointed  hopes  are  realities. 
Above  all,  the  awareness  of  injustice  and 
the  passion  to  end  it  are  inescapable 
realities.  No  force  in  the  world  can  wish 
these  facts  out  of  existence.  Thus  we 
have  only  one  choice.  We  can  face  our 
difficulties  and  strive  to  overcome  them, 
with  imagination  and  dedication  and 
wisdom  and  love.  Or  we  can  turn  away — 
bringing  repression,  steadily  increasing 
human  pain  and  civil  strife,  and  leaving 
a  problem  of  far  more  terrible  and 
threatening  proportions  to  our  children. 

For  history  has  placed  us  all,  black  and 
white,  within  a  common  border  and  un¬ 
der  a  common  law.  All  of  us,  from  the 
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wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  men  to 
the  weakest  and  hungriest  of  children, 
share  one  precious  possession:  the  name 
“American.”  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what 
that  means.  But  in  part  to  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  means  to  have  been  an  outcast  and 
a  stranger,  to  have  come  to  the  exiles’ 
country,  and  to  know  that  he  who  denies 
the  outcast  and  stranger  among  us,  at 
that  moment  also  denies  America. 

We  have  begun  to  meet  our  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  an  innovative  and  crea¬ 
tive  agency.  It  has  stimulated  a  new 
partnership  with  private  industry  in  the 
Job  Corps,  in  other  job  training,  and  in 
the  development  of  quasi-public  housing 
corporations  to  use  the  skill  of  private 
industry  in  slum  rehabilitation.  OEO’s 
neighborhood  health  centers  are  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  new  ways  of  delivering 
health  services  which  could  revolution¬ 
ize  health  services  not  just  for  the  poor 
but  for  all  of  us.  The  New  York  Times 
described  Headstart  as  “the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  educational  advance  in  the  past 
decade.” 

But  the  point  about  all  of  this  is  that 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  If  700,000  children 
participated  in  Headstart  this  past  year, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
who  need  its  special  help.  If  more  than 
300,000  people  were  served  by  OEO  legal 
services  this  past  year,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more  who  need  legal 
help.  If  the  neighborhood  health  centers 
funded  this  past  year  will  ultimately 
serve  675,000  poor  people,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more  who  need  de¬ 
cent  health  care.  For  there  are  still  over 
30  million  poor  people  in  our  Nation, 
still  over  30  million  men,  women,  and 
children  who  have  been  left  behind  as 
our  country  has  reached  new  plateau 
after  new  plateau  of  affluence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today  is  the  result  of  an  unusually 
careful  study  by  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  their  staffs.  I  think  the 
subcommittee  staff  is  especially  to  be 
commended.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of 
important  changes  in  the  structure  and 
administration  of  OEO.  It  provides  a 
panoply  of  new  means  to  assure  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  programs  with  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  an  impact  on  the  poor. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
plained  these  new  means  of  coordination 
in  articulate  detail  the  other  day.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  coordination  role  for  the 
States,  which  is  based  on  the  observa¬ 
tions  we  made  around  the  country.  And 
it  provides  for  greater  local  initiative  in 
choosing  the  particular  OEO-financed 
programs  which  will  be  developed  and 
applied  in  each  community.  For  we  heard 
again  and  again  that  the  programs 
which  worked  best  were  the  ones  which 
people  in  the  community  themselves 
chose  and  developed  themselves,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  they  had  the  greatest 
stake. 

I  would  mention  only  four  major 
points  regarding  the  bill  today:  First, 
that  the  level  of  funding  authorized  in 
title  I  of  the  bill — that  is,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  amendments — not 
be  cut;  second,  that  proposals  to  spin  off 
component  programs  not  be  heeded; 


third,  that  the  2-year  authorization  for 
OEO  which  was  adopted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  not  be  rejected;  fourth,  that  title  II 
of  the  bill — the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  not  be  rejected. 

First,  the  committee  did  increase  the 
authorized  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  $2.06  billion  to 
$2,258  billion.  I  believe  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  if  those  additional  funds  were 
eliminated.  They  were  added  to  allow 
funding  for  a  number  of  items  that  the 
committee  felt  especially  important.  One 
of  our  major  findings  as  we  went  across 
the  country  was  that  individual  pro¬ 
grams  have  too  often  been  cut  back  by 
Washington  as  more  applicants  appeared 
to  claim  a  slice  of  a  pie  that  has  not 
grown  fast  enough  to  accommodate  them 
all.  These  cutbacks  at  the  local  level  have 
been  extremely  damaging.  They  cause 
great  bitterness  and  great  frustration. 
The  $198  million  which  the  committee 
added  would  alleviate  this  problem  some¬ 
what,  and  to  cut  it  would,  correspond¬ 
ingly,  have  a  most  damaging  effect 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  reject  any  such  proposal. 

I  might  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
cutback  which  the  committee’s  action 
might  alleviate,  although  it  will  not  deal 
with  it  completely.  This  summer  we  had 
a  job  program  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  there  were  comparable  ones  across 
the  country,  encompassing  a  total  of  40,- 
000  jobs.  After  September  there  was  a 
cutback  to  7,000  jobs,  so  that  all  of  those 
who  held  jobs  were  turned  into  the  street 
with  no  place  to  go.  It  is  that  kind  of 
practice,  it  seems  to  me,  which  stimulates 
violence  and  lawlessness,  and  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  many  people  feel 
about  our  Government  and  society. 

We  have  all  talked  about  the  hot  sum¬ 
mers  and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  next  summer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  problems  are  not 
going  to  be  confined  to  the  summers.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  same  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty  12  months  a  year  if  we  continue 
directing  these  programs  in  the  way  we 
have  been  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
That  is  the  responsibility  we  must  accept 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and,  I  might  add, 
at  the  local  community  level  as  well.  I 
do  not  think  by  any  means  this  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  one  way  in  which  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  can  exercise  our  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  reject  any  effort  to  cut 
back  the  $198  million  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  added. 

Second,  there  is  talk  that  various  pro¬ 
grams — whether  Headstart  or  Upward 
Bound  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — 
should  be  removed  entirely  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  control  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  given  to  other 
agencies.  Our  hearings  do  not  support 
the  spin-off  idea.  Of  over  400  witnesses 
before  the  committee,  only  two  advocated 
the  abolition  of  OEO  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  other  agencies.  And 
the  record  is  replete  with  the  testimony 
of  administration  officials — OEO,  HEW, 
Labor,  and  others — thq,t  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  programs  is  best  and  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Headstart,  for  example,  Is  not  just  an 
education  program.  As  I  said  earlier,  it 


seeks  to  develop  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  family  and  the  world  around  him, 
and  a  critical  part  of  this  is  parental  in¬ 
volvement.  I  think  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  with  the  implied  presump¬ 
tion  that  this  would  involve  about  run¬ 
ning  all  Headstart  programs  through 
local  school  systems,  could  cause  the 
unique  flavor  of  Headstart  to  be  lost. 

Similarly,  there  are  proposals  to  trans¬ 
fer  some  aspects  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  Labor  and  others  to 
HEW.  This  double  transfer  idea  raises 
obvious  coordination  problems  that  do 
not  exist  now,  and  the  very  fact  that  two 
agencies  are  suggested  as  transferee  im¬ 
plies  that  neither  proposal  is  really  better 
than  the  present  situation. 

Third,  I  believe  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  program  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  is  wise.  The  poverty  program 
has  proven  itself  sufficiently  now  so  that 
annual  re-examination  is  not  required. 
The  consequences  of  annual  re-examina¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  uncertainty  that  that 
causes  around  the  country,  are  damaging. 
Competent  personnel  often  cannot  be 
attracted  to  work  in  a  program  which 
has  promise  of  lasting  for  only  a  few 
months.  Participation  by  the  community 
is  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  mistrust.  And  the  burden  on  Con¬ 
gress  is  great  as  well.  V/e  will  do  both 
the  poor  and  ourselves  a  great  service 
if  we  begin  now  to  give  the  program  the 
extra  year  of  breathing  space  which  the 
committee  bill  provides. 

Fourth,  and  critically  important,  is 
title  n,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
We  have  always  known,  or  at  least  we 
‘have  said  to  one  another,  that  employ¬ 
ment — useful,  productive  work — is  the 
most  fundamental  avenue  to  solving 
poverty.  Yet  our  actions  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  observations,  as  the  figures 
which  I  quoted  at  length  earlier  indicate. 

And  the  crisis  in  unemployment  is  the 
most  critical  of  our  failures — for  it  is 
significant  far  beyond  its  economic  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  both  measure  and  cause  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor  man  is 
alienated  from  the  general  community. 
More  than  segregation  in  housing  and 
schools,  more  than  differences  in  attitude 
of  life  style,  it  is  unemployment  that  sets 
the  poor  man  apart.  Unemployment  is 
having  nothing  to  do — which  means  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  us. 

We  earn  our  livings,  support  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  purchase  the  comforts  and  ease  of 
life  with  work.  More  important,  to  be 
without  it  is  to  be  less  than  a  man.  To 
be  without  use  to  one’s  fellow  citizens  is 
to  be  in  truth  the  “invisible  man”  of 
whom  Ralph  Ellison  wrote  so  eloquently. 

Unemployment  is  truly  our  gravest 
problem.  This  judgment  has  been  con- 
finned  by  every  board  and  commission, 
expert  and  amateur,  official  and  layman, 
that  has  examined  the  problem.  The 
McCone  Commission  looked  at  Los 
Angeles  and  said  that  the  most  serious 
problem  in  Watts  is  unemployment.  Ken¬ 
neth  Clark’s  pioneering  study  looked  at 
Harlem  and  said  that  Harlem’s  key  prob¬ 
lem  is  unemployment.  The  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  looked  to  all  the  cities  and  said  that 
the  first  problem  is  unemployment. 

Title  n  of  S.  2388  is  in  direct  response 
to  the  problem.  With  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  the  Senator  from 
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Pennsylvania  has  come  up  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  deals  directly  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  a  program  which  will  work,  a 
program  which  will  provide  200,000  jobs 
in  very  short  order. 

Providing  jobs  is  the  one  step  that  is 
in  everyone’s  interest,  no  matter  what 
his  political  philosophy.  Placing  people 
in  the  position  where  they  can  obtain 
productive  employment  is  the  one  ap¬ 
proach  that  in  the  end  will  produce 
higher  revenues  and  lower  welfare  costs; 
and  it  means  lessened  costs  of  crime  and 
crime  prevention  as  well.  It  means  the 
use  of  unused  resources  and  greater 
prosperity  for  all. 

The  provision  of  jobs  will  have  a  di¬ 
rect  impact  on  the  cost  of  welfare.  A  re¬ 
cent  analysis  of  Federal  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  showed  that  of  7.3  million  people 
receiving  federally  supported  welfare  as¬ 
sistance,  only  50,000  could  work.  The 
analysis  was  intended  to  show  only  that 
the  welfare  rolls  are  not  filled  with  de¬ 
liberate  idlers.  Many,  however,  have 
taken  it  as  proof  that  job  programs  can¬ 
not  reduce  the  welfare  budgets.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Of  the  7.3  million  welfare  recipients, 
850,000  were  female  heads  of  families, 
and  2.6  million  were  minor  children  from 
these  same  female-headed  families. 
Thus,  over  50  percent  of  the  Federal  wel¬ 
fare  rolls  are  made  up  of  families  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  have  left  the  house. 
Every  study  of  poverty  and  its  pathology 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
husbands  and  fathers  are  absent  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  are  unemployed  and 
unable  to  support  their  families,  and  be¬ 
cause  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
was  the  only  way  to  qualify  for  welfare. 

Thus,  it  is  the  welfare  system  itself, 
in  combination  with  the  lack  of  decent 
job  opportunities,  that  produces  the  wel¬ 
fare  families  who  are  asserted  to  be  per¬ 
manent  dependents  of  the  Government. 
But  providing  real  job  opportunities — 
for  the  absent  fathers  and  husbands,  and 
for  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  fu¬ 
ture — will  enable  many  of  these  families 
to  reunite,  and  others  to  remain  to¬ 
gether,  and  thus  help  to  reduce  welfare 
and  dependency — and  their  costs  both 
financial  and  personal. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  welfare 
system  are  very  worthwhile,  but  there 
are  also  other  provisions  and  a  philoso¬ 
phy  which  can  be  catastrophic  for  the 
country.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  welfare 
costs  $700  million  a  year.  In  the  State  it 
costs  over  $1  billion  a  year.  And  the 
cost  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
only  way  to  get  away  from  the  costs  of 
welfare  is  not  to  punish  those  on  welfare, 
but  to  provide  jobs  so  husbands  and 
fathers  can  stay  with  their  wives  and 
children,  pay  taxes,  and  be  contributing 
members  of  society,  and  not  welfare  re¬ 
cipients.  But  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  provide  jobs.  Title  II,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  poverty  program,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  important  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

And  employment  is  the  only  true  long- 
run  solution;  only  if  the  poor  achieve 
productive  employment  will  they  be  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families, 
become  active  contributing  citizens,  and 
not  passive  objects  of  action,  recipients 


of  our  charity.  This  does  not  mean  that 
education,  for  example,  is  not  critical  to 
future  employment  and  self-sufficiency. 
Of  course  it  is.  But  unless  we  achieve 
employment,  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem.  People  with  economic  security 
can  buy  or  rent  their  own  housing;  peo¬ 
ple  with  adequate  incomes  can  see  that 
their  children  are  educated;  people  with 
jobs  can  mark  out  their  own  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  fellows  of  whatever  color. 
But  without  employment,  without  basic 
economic  security  and  self-sufficiency, 
any  other  help  we  provide  will  be  only 
temporary  in  effect. 

Title  II  is  a  sensible  and  practical  way 
to  begin  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  Had 
we  enacted  it  last  year  or  the  year  before 
and  thereby  perhaps  headed  off  the  wave 
of  fire  and  fury  which  struck  this  sum¬ 
mer,  it  would  already  have  saved  us  far 
more  than  its  cost.  But,  tragically,  all  too 
clearly,  it  can  still  save  us  more  than  it 
will  cost.  And,  if  we  do  not  enact  it,  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  what  we  save. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  kind  of 
stimulus  to  employment  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  title  II  is  not  permanent.  It  is 
an  emergency  program  growing  out  of  an 
emergency  situation.  It  may,  and  hope¬ 
fully  will,  lead  to  new  kinds  of  public 
service  careers,  for,  as  commission  after 
commission,  study  after  study  has  shown, 
there  is  a  vast  potential  for  new  public 
service  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  In  the 
end,  the  overall  employment  problem  will 
only  be  solved  by  harnessing  the  great 
engine  of  private  enterprise  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
thousands  of  needed  tasks  and  works  in 
the  public  sector  as  well. 

For  example,  there  is  a  growing  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  and  professional  help  in  all 
of  our  social  service  agencies. 

In  health  services,  for  example,  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  estimates  a 
deficit  of  344,000  registered  nurses  by 
1970.  Current  deficit,  125,000.  For  that 
same  year  mental  health  services  predict 
a  deficit  of  200,000  employees  for  State 
and  county  hospitals. 

In  social  work,  some  15,000  persons  are 
needed  yearly  to  replace  those  leaving 
the  field  and  to  staff  new  services.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  from  schools 
of  social  work  throughout  the  Nation  is 
only  3,500  yearly.  The  HEW  Task  Force 
on  Social  Welfare,  Education,  and  Man¬ 
power  predicts  a  need  for  100,000  social 
workers  plus  50,000  additional  workers 
for  HEW  agencies  alone  by  1970. 

In  education,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  forsees  a  deficit  of  500,000  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schoolteachers 
by  1970. 

Title  II  could  and  would  function 
simultaneously  to  fill  these  shortages  in 
the  human  service  fields  and  to  provide 
on-the-job  education  and  training  to  the 
unskilled  for  effective  functioning  at 
entry-level  positions  and  for  upward 
mobility  within  the  agencies  hiring  them. 

And  let  me  make  clear  that  there  is 
ample  experience  already  with  the  kind 
of  employment  that  is  contemplated  by 
title  II. 

There  are  now,  for  example,  116,000 
teachers  aides'in  the  United  States,  most 
hired  with  funds  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 


The  National  Education  Association 
has  allocated  funds  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  teacher  aides  af¬ 
filiated  to  the  NEA,  and  plans  a  national 
teacher  aides  conference  for  the  next 
school  year. 

The  Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
recently  made  a  nationwide  study  of 
teacher  aides,  teacher  assistants,  family 
workers  and  other  auxiliary  educational 
personnel  employed  from  California  to 
Puerto  Rico.  It  found  “great  possibilities 
in  the  professional-nonprofessional  team 
in  enabling  the  teacher  “to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  pupils.”  The  multilevel 
approach  was  found  to  provide  “an 
escape  from  rigid  structuring  in  the 
classroom  with  more  small  groupings 
and  independent  activities  possible.” 
The  report  says  that  any  classroom  can 
benefit  from  “effective  utilization  of 
auxiliaries,  regardless  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  school  population  or  the 
socio-economic  background  of  the  aux¬ 
iliaries.” 

Oakland,  Calif,  has  created  a  “ladder 
of  skills”  for  its  teacher  aides,  in  line 
with  the  “job  first,  diplomas  later”  con¬ 
cept  of  new  careers.  A  person  who  first 
goes  to  work  as  a  teacher  aide  can  rise 
through  an  apprenticeship  program  to 
assistant  teacher,  then  to  associate 
teacher — with  an  Associate  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree,  combining  work  experience  with 
college  courses — and  finally  to  certified 
teacher. 

Last  June  the  Women’s  Talent  Corps 
completed  its  first  training  program.  A 
group  of  women,  23  to  54  years  of  age, 
many  of  whom  had  previously  been  on 
relief,  were  graduated  “from  hard-core 
poverty  into  expanding  futures,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times.  They  will  fill 
subprofessional  positions  as  teacher  as¬ 
sistants  and  guidance  assistants. 

In  the  health  and  welfare  fields  there 
is  also  useful  experience  to  draw  upon. 

For  example,  at  the  Lincoln  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Service  Center  Project  of  New 
York,  six  subprofessional  mental  health 
aides  served  more  than  25,000  people. 
The  total  salary  for  the  six  aides  was 
$25,000.  Cost  of  training,  operation  of 
the  storefront  center. was  an  additional 
$25,000.  Thus,  the  center  was  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  vital  service  to  25,000  persons  by 
spending  only  $2  for  each  individual  re¬ 
ceiving  aid.  This  is  for  a  1-year  period. 

Besides  providing  direct  services  for 
the  clients  of  the  center,  the  aides  also 
organized  a  number  of  neighborhood 
meetings,  committees,  parties,  and  spe¬ 
cial  programs.  In  this  way  another  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  neighborhood,  beyond 
those  who  received  direct  service,  were 
benefited  by  these  other  types  of 
activities. 

And  there  has  been  other  interesting 
experience  in  working  with  unemployed 
youth. 

Dramatic  success  was  achieved  by  the 
Howard  University  community  appren¬ 
tice  program  when  it  motivated  and 
trained  a  group  of  “hard-core”  disadvan¬ 
taged  young  men  to  become  research, 
preschool,  and  recreation  aides.  They  all 
bore  the  scars  of  poverty:  delinquency 
records,  functional  illiteracy,  broken 
homes,  fragmented  schooling,  low  meas¬ 
ured  IQs.  As  they  learned  and  worked, 
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they  were  oriented  toward  further  at¬ 
tainment.  They  obtained  more  advanced 
jobs,  returned  to  school,  ceased  delin¬ 
quent  behavior,  went  on  to  college,  and 
have  had  significant  jumps  in  their 
measured  IQs. 

The  homework  helpers  program  started 
by  Mobilization  for  Youth  produced 
striking  benefits  for  both  the  teenage 
tutors  and  their  pupils.  The  youths  hired 
by  the  agency  to  tutor  slow-reader  grade 
school  students  significantly  raised  the 
reading  levels  of  their  pupils  but  also 
vastly  improved  their  own  abilities,  pick¬ 
ing  up  an  average  of  3'/2  years  in  reading 
skill. 

Finally,  the  Community  Action  pro¬ 
grams  already  employ  130,000  nonprofes¬ 
sionals.  Research  by  Daniel  Yankelovich, 
Inc.,  on  a  sample  of  5,000  of  these  work¬ 
ers  in  nine  cities  indicated  that  these 
workers  have  been  doing  a  very  effective 
job,  and  that  they  display  high  morale 
and  considerable  involvement  in  their 
work,  and  have  been  well  accepted  by 
professionals. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  is 
therefore,  a  well-conceived  and  practical 
program.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
there  is  a  potential  of  far  more  than 
200,000  useful,  productive  jobs  which 
could  be  created  now  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  police  work,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  welfare  casework.  And  there  is 
ample  evidence  from  experience  that  we 
already  have  in  employing  sub-profes¬ 
sional  personnel  under  existing  Federal 
legislation  that  such  a  program  is  prac¬ 
ticable  and  workable.  It  will  help  in  rural 
as  well  as  urban  areas,  and  will  help 
create  jobs  in  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  public  service. 

In  summary,  then,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  enact  S.  2388  as  repoi-ted.  For  being 
killed  is  more  than  dying  physically.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  are  dying  the  slow 
death  of  despair  and  hopelessness.  With 
a  gross  national  product  of  over  $750  bil¬ 
lion,  we  can  surely  afford  this  legislation, 
which  would  cost  as  much  as  a  few  weeks 
of  effort  in  Vietnam.  Just  this  week  we 
voted — by  74  to  3 — a  military  construc¬ 
tion  bill  authorizing  over  $2  billion  in 
new  barracks  and  other  building.  If  we 
can  vote  $2  billion  for  such  a  purpose 
without  any  question,  we  can  surely  en¬ 
act  this  legislation  as  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  it. 

We  cannot  just  pay  lip  service  to  our 
ideals.  We  must  enact  S.  2388  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  desper¬ 
ately  needed  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  will  be  import¬ 
ant  in  giving  to  those  who  desperately 
need  help  a  feeling  that  there  is  still  hope 
in  our  society  and  Government  and  give 
them  a  sign  that  we  do  care,  that  there 
is  an  interest  in  them. 

I  think  when  we  vote  $70  billion  for 
the  military  budget,  when  we  vote  $2.3 
billion  for  military  construction,  and 
when  he  spend  days  debating  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  propose  amendments, 
and  even  pass  them,  involving  cuts  of 
up  to  $2  billion,  it  is  going  to  be  a  sign 
to  the  poor  in  our  urban  or  our  rural 
areas,  whether  they  be  Indians,  or  Mexi- 
can-Americans,  or  Appalachia  whites,  or 
Negroes,  that  the  Establishment  does  not 
care;  that  we  are  interested  only  in  our 
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own  feelings,  in  our  own  protection,  that 
which  causes  us  and  our  children  pro¬ 
tection  and  comfort;  but,  as  far  as  those 
who  are  deprived  and  their  children  are 
concerned,  who  will  carry  this  scar  and 
burden  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
who  cannot  recover  unless  we  give  them 
that  opportunity,  it  will  be  a  sign  that 
we  may  make  public  speeches,  but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  kind  of  steps  that 
will  have  meaning  and  make  a  change  in 
their  fives,  they  must  look  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  see  how,  Mr.  President,  we  can, 
then,  be  so  concerned,  upset,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  when  we  see  those  who  are  poor 
become  disenchanted  with  our  society. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  we  need 
another  study,  another  committee  or 
commission,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to 
investigate  what  the  problems  are.  We 
know  that  the  problems  exist.  We  know 
that  people  do  not  have  jobs;  and  when 
they  do  not  have  jobs,  they  are  upset,  just 
as  would  be  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  we  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Without  employment,  one  cannot  sup¬ 
port  his  family.  If  you  had  to  leave  your 
wife  and  children  because  you  could  not 
find  a  job  in  your  neighborhood,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  you  were  unskilled  and  un¬ 
trained  because  of  faults  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  you,  too,  would  be  upset. 

The  poor,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  unskilled  and  uneducated. 
Through  no  fault  of  their,  own,  there 
are  absolutely  no  jobs  for  them.  Through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  forced  to 
bring  their  children  up  in  houses  and 
tenements  filled  with  rats.  Through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  they  have  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

What  have  we'  done  for  them,  Mr. 
President,  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate?  We 
talk  about  the  war,  and  about  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  own  security.  That  is  all 
worthwhile  enough.  We  talk  about  the 
fact  that  we  need  an  antiballistic  missile 
screen.  Such  concerns  are  understand¬ 
able.  To  want  to  save  the  physical  lives  of 
the  population  of  this  country  is,  of 
course,  an  important  objective. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  death  can 
be  more  than  physical  destruction;  and 
therein,  too,  we  have  a  responsibility.  For 
if  a  person  is  so  lacking  in  education  and 
so  lacking  in  training  that  he  cannnot 
even  hold  a  job  or  there  are  no  jobs  avail¬ 
able  for  him,  his  situation  is  not  far 
from  living  death. 

Here  we  have  a  chance,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  poverty,  not 
in  a  major  way,  but  at  least  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  a  minor  way.  If  we  fail 
to  meet  that  challenge,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  not  meeting  our  responsibility  to 
this  body,  to  our  constituents,  nor  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  responsible  for 
handing  over  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans,  with  all  that  that  implies, 
their  country.  Will  it  be  a  country  filled 
with  difficulties,  pioblems,  and  bitter 
hopelessness?  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  not  only  for  his  support  of  the 
committee  bill,  S.  2388,  but  particularly 
for  his  kind  comments  about  me  and 
about  the  study  which  the  Subcommittee 


on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
has  been  undertaking  these  past  6 
months. 

As  much  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
but  with  a  particularly  keen  sense  of 
awareness  and  compassion,  Senator 
Kennedy  recognizes  the  serious  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation  when  tens  of 
millions  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 
poverty. 

I  am  especially  grateful  foi  the  fact 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
participated  with  me  in  most  of  the  field 
hearings  and  field  inspection  trips  in 
13  communities  around  the  country. 

Following  our  field  hearings  and  our 
hearings  here  in  Washington  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  was  extremely 
helpful  in  the  drafting  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Many  of  the  changes  which  the 
committee  has  made  in  existing  law 
which  resulted  from  our  study  and  field 
inspections  were  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  For  example,  in  order 
to  make  more  specific  the  provisions  of 
S.  2388  requiring  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
grams,  Senator  Kennedy  suggested  and 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  to  assure 
that  the  opinions  of  program  partici¬ 
pants  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
evaluation. 

At  Senator  Kennedy’s  suggestion  the 
concept  that  financial  assistance  be 
channeled  through  a  local  community 
prime  sponsor  was  made  more  flexible 
so  as  to  encourage  OEO  to  fund  neigh¬ 
borhood-based  groups  directly  when 
such  funding  would  beter  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program.  Provisions  were 
also  adopted  at  Senator  Kennedy’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  encourage  the  prime  sponsor 
to  delegate  the  operation  of  program 
components  to  neighborhood  based 
groups. 

Changes  were  made  at  the  Senator’s 
request,  in  the  language  authorizing  the 
legal  services  program,  to  assure  greater 
flexibility  in  providing  constructive  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor. 

The  special  impact  program  author¬ 
ity  which  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits 
coauthored  last  year  was,  at  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Senator  Kennedy,  revised  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  programs  funded  would  be 
large  enough  and  involve  the  kinds  of 
activities  so  as  to  be  capable  of  having 
a  special  impact  on  communities  where 
they  are  adopted. 

It  was  also  Senator  Kennedy’s  pro¬ 
posal  which  resulted  in  the  revision  of 
the  welfare  assistance  provisions  of  the 
act  in  order  to  achieve  more  equitable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  welfare  recipients  and 
to  enable  poverty  program  participants 
to  retain  a  more  realistic  portion  of  their 
public  assistance. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  the  author  of 
S.  1789,  which  authorizes  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  work  with  prisoners 
and  parolees  in  offering  them  greater  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunity.  That  legislation 
was  closely  related  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  language  was  adopted 
to  incorporate  the  substance  of  that  bill 
in  S.  2388. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  in  fact 
the  coauthor  of  title  II  of  S.  2388,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  His  as¬ 
sistance  in  working  out  the  provisions 
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of  the  emergency  employment  program 
was  of  great  value  to  me  and  to  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  program. 

Again  I  thank  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  all  his  help  and  support 
in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

-  —  —  — 

PROPOSED  \  SPEAKING  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT  OP  PSRIME  MINISTER  IAN 

SMITH,  OF '  RHODESIA,  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  WashingtomPost  reported  to¬ 
day  that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith,  of 
Rhodesia,  would  need  a  British  passport 
in  order  to  secure  a  U.S.  vlea  so  that  he 
could  fulfill  a  speaking  engagement  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  V the  facts 
behind  this  report  that  I  shall  speak 
about  today. 

Mr.  Rosewell  Page,  Jr.,  president 'hf  the 
University  of  Virginia  legal  forum\in- 
vited  Ian  Smith  to  address  his  group 
cause  Prime  Minister  Smith  had  no'l 
been  afforded  a  forum  in  this  country. 

Has  the  time  arrived  in  this  country 
when  we  are  afraid  to  permit  people  to 
speak,  even  in  an  academic  forum,  if  we 
know  they  have  opinions  differing  from 
those  of  our  Government?  That  time 
must  never  come.  The  very  essence  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
that  Americans  have  the  right  to  hear 
conflicting  opinions.  Nothing  shall  inter¬ 
fere  with  wide  open  debate  on  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  international  affairs.  The  one 
thing,  above  all  others,  that  has  set  us 
up  as  a  country  to  be  emulated  is  the  fact 
that  an  individual  or  group  can  speak  out 
strongly  in  opposition  to  a  policy  of  our 
Government. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  is  singularly 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  complex  ques¬ 
tion  of  Rhodesian  independence  and  no 
redtape  or  semantic  gimmicks  set  up  by 
the  State  Department  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  confuse  the  basic  issue. 

The  United  States  has  declared  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a  na¬ 
tion  at  peace;  its  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime, 
is  that  it  seeks  independence  from  Great 
Britain — just  as  did  the  United  States 
191  years  ago. 

Rhodesia  is  not  at  war  with  the  Unitei 
States,  such  as  is  North  Vietnam; 
against  which  country  we  have  /rot 
sought  economic  sanctions. 

Should  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  RJrodesia’s 
case  to  the  American  people? 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  /rime  Min¬ 
ister  Ian  Smith  should  be  beard. 

If  our  Government’s  Jasons  for  its 
present  policy  toward/  Rhodesia  are 
sound,  then  the  American  people  will 
know  both  sides  and/will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  support  their  government 
Many  Americans  /re  not  now  convinced 
that  our  Govei/nent’s  attitude  toward 
Rhodesia  is  eflmer  wise  or  sound. 

Let  me  sa/  in  closing,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  a/nore  appropriate  forum  for 
Prime  Mi/s  ter  Ian  Smith  to  discuss  the 
independence  of  his  country  from  Great 
Britan/  than  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia/  which  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Ipuependence. 


Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  permitting 
me  to  make  these  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  may  I  make  a  comment  on  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  them.  '• 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
hope,  also,  that  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  would  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  him  to  do  so  will  be  worked  out. 

I  understand  that  the  problem  con¬ 
cerns  a  British  passport  but  I  would  hope 
that,  somehow,  it  would  be  arranged  so 
that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  will  be 
able  to  come  to  this  country  and  go  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  speak. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows,  I  went  to  law  school  there.  We  lis¬ 
tened  to  representatives  who  had  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  They  spoke  both 
at  the  law  school  and  at  the  college. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in 
fll  universities  and  colleges  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  the  students  hear  differenl 
points  of  view,  whether  they  agree  or  dij 
agre-K  with  them. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  happen  to/  sup¬ 
port  our  ^Government’s  policy  sar  far  as 
Rhodesia  i/concerned.  I  also  happen  to 
feel  that  Prune  Minister  IaiySmith  has 
performed  a  disservice  for  Hie  people  of 
Rhodesia.  HoweVer,  I  think  it  is  elemen¬ 
tary  in  this  cormtlw  thaythose  who  have 
a  different  point  ol  v/w  from  ours,  as 
well  as  those  who  Im/e  a  point  of  view 
which  might  be  move  lh  accordance  with 
our  own,  should  be  perhaitted  to  speak, 
and  that  debat/and  discussion  should 
take  place. 

As  the  Stator  from  Virginia  has 
stated,  theme is  no  place  more'appropri- 
ate  than  /  university  campus 'and  no 
university  more  appropriate  than  the 
Univer/ty  of  Virgina  to  invite  Prime 
Mini/er  Ian  Smith  to  speak  to  them 
:.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preside! 

I  /m  delighted  that  the  Senator  froi 
Jew  York,  who  disagrees  with  me  on  the 
'matter  of  Rhodesia,  does  agree  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  his  point 
of  view.  It  is  appropriate  that  he  should 
come  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  all  the  very  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School. 

I  am  very  happy  that  he  jQins  me — 
even  though  we  are  in  disagreement  on 
the  general  issue  here — in  expressing 
the  hope  that  our  Government  will  find 
appropriate  means  to  permit  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  explain  to  the  American  people 
his  position,  although  it  is  a  position 
contrary  to  that  taken  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order/for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANTIDUMPING 
EXAMPLE  OF  EXEJ 
PEAL”  OF  STAND] 


CODE— AN 
JTTVE  ‘‘RE¬ 
LAW 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  25,  1967,  I  sent  my  congressional 
colleagues  a  lette/detailing  my  concern 
with  the  Antidumping  Code  signed  in 
Geneva  on  June  30,  1967.  This  code 
clearly  is  anr  attempt  to'  amend  and 
emasculate/ an  act  of  Congress  by 
Executive/at. 

The  s/nior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J^vixs]  responded  to  my  letter  on 
the  Senate  floor,  on  August  23.  At  that 
tim/  I  promised  a  detailed  reply  to  his 
remarks.  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
fork  expressed  his  view  as  to  the  reason¬ 
ableness  and  fairness  of  the  legal  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  the  Antidumping  Code. 
But  the  first  issue  to  be  dealt  with — an 
issue  of  fundamental  importance — is  not 
what  the  legal  standards  should  be,  but 
rather  who,  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  is  responsible  for 
determining  that  standard.  In  enacting  a 
given  standard  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  into  law,  Congress  has  spoken. 
At  the  very  least,  Congress  should  have 
a  say  in  any  substantive  amendment  of 
that  act.  No  employee  in  the  executive 
department  can  be  permitted  to  alter  the 
will  of  Congress  expressed  in  law.  No 
single  Senator’s  view  as  to  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  a  particular  amendment  can 
purify  and  make  legal  an  illegal  effort  to 
achieve  such  an  amendment  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  statute  by  executive  “legisla¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  concedes  that 
there  is  basis  for  a  “very  serious  differ¬ 
ence  of  view  on  this  important  matter.” 
,But  he  would  have  Congress  defer  to 
le  courts  for  its  resolution.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  respectfully  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitbI  that  there  is  no  provision  for  an 
appealSto  the  courts  by  a  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in\he  present  Antidumping  Act 
that  permits  a  domestic  industry  or 
complainant's,  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  the  crucial  issues  in¬ 
volved  here — injury  and  industry  deter¬ 
minations  under  me  act.  This  is  a  defect 
in  the  present  actM  might  add,  which 
my  own  antidumping\bill,  S.  1726,  would 
remedy.  Furthermore, Njre  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Districtxff  Columbia  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Northern\American  Ce¬ 
ment  Corp.  v.  Anderson,  264  F.  2d  591 
(D.C.  Cir.  1960) ,  that  the  Court  of  Cus¬ 
toms  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
antidumping  matters.  Surely  the  im¬ 
porter  who  benefits  by  the  emasculation 
of  the  1921  act — who,  indeed,  is  invited 
by  the  code  to  dump  his  goods  in  She 
United  States  with  complete  licens 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  test  the  validity' 
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^  'I1? 


^UKYU  ISLANDS.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 

4SC3,  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  economic  and  social  development  in  thj 
Ryukyu  Islands  (H.  Rept.  723).  p.  H12743 

L4.  FLOOD  INSURANCE.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  /Approved 
for  fulI\committee  action  H.  R.  11197,  amended,  to  authorize  a  national  flood 
insuranceNprogram.  p.  D865 

L5.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  The  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on/6.  R.  11722,  the 
military  construction  bill,  which  includes  a  provision  on  reimbursement  of  CCC 
for  military  housing,  p.  D866 


SENATE 


16. 


i 


POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill.  Agreed  to  a  modified 
Miller  amendment  regarding  selection  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  history  of  serious  or  violent  behavior  or  a  history  of  repeated 
or  serious  law  violations  or  delinquencies.  Agreed  to  a  Cooper  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers  shall  be  terminated  in  any  State 
upon  request  of  the  Governor,  pp.  ■G13Qill2"rg /  S13848,  S13851-61,  S13863-4 


17,  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  AppropriationsNCommittee^ reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
"11456,  the  Department  of  Transportation  appropriation  bill  (S.  Rept.  72),  and 
H.  R.  11641,  the  public  vorks  appropriation  bill  (S.  Rept.  574).  p.  S 13802 

Sen.  Hayden  gave  notice  that  he  wilVoffer  an  amendment  (to  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill)  for  the  Central  Abizhna  reclamation  project,  pp.  S13806-9 


18. 

19. 

3- 

21. 

22. 

23. 


PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  a/ticles  ahd  correspondence  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  regarding  a  "yindfall"  severance  pay  for  several  Federal 
employees,  pp.  S13821-5 

SMALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  to  thj^ conference  report  orKS.  1862,  to  increase  the 
authorization  and  make  various  amendments  for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  S13827-8 

FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Murphy  deplored  the  farm  labor  shortage\and  asked  Federal 
assistance,  pp.  Sl3^28-30 

WATER  QUALITY.  Seri.  McGee  reviewed  actions  to  improve  water  quality  and  recom¬ 
mended  additional  progress  on  this  matter,  pp.  S13832-3 

TRANSPORTATIONS  Rep.  Gruening  spoke  in  favor  of  S.  2454,  to  permit\use  of 
foreign  cai^biers  in  trade  between  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  pp.  S13845-7 

NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  Price  Daniel  to  be  Director  of  tN^e  Office 
of  Emeygency  Planning,  p.  S13864 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES.  The  D.  C.  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  rkr 
po^t)  S.  2012,  to  amend  legislation  regarding  internal  operation  of  the  school 
tunch  program  in  D.  C.  p.  D864 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


25.  CONSUMERS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sullivan  praising  President  Johnson/s 
iadership  in  consumer  affairs,  and  inserting  his  speech  before  the  Consumer 
Conference,  pp.  A4827-8 


26.  TAXATION;  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Kleppe  inserted  his  newsletter  on  his  position 
regarding  spending,  inflation,  and  taxes,  and  other  items  of  interesjt  to  this 
Department,  pp.  A4829-30 

Rep.  Ruh^sfeld  inserted  Rep.  Curtis'  article,  "Problems  of  Federal  Debt 
Management.  \  pp.  A4844-5 


27.  AIR  POLLUTION.  'Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ronan  urging  ena^ment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Air  QualitV  Act.  p.  A4833 


28.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sullivan  expressing  her  gratitude  for 
the  "successful  outcotae"  of  the  food  stamp  legislation, /and  inserting  an  edi¬ 
torial  commending  the  program,  pp.  A4839-40 


29.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Speech  in\:he  House  by  Rep.  Ullman ^explaining  why  he  did  not  ^ 
vote  to  recommit  the  continuing  appropriations  me/sure.  pp.  A4848-9 


30.  JOB  CORPS.  Rep.  Roybal  inserted  an  article  on  /he  success  of  the  Job  Corps, 
p.  A4849 


BILLS  'INTRODUCED 


31.  TRANSPORTATION.  H.  R.  13200  by  Rep.  Mat^unaga,  H.  R.  13201  by  Rep.  Miller,  Calif, 
and  H.  R.  13223  by  Rep.  Morton,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  cargo  /ontainer  vessels;  to  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 


32.  FLOOD  INSURANCE.  H.  R.  13202  by  l£ep.  Miller,  Ohio  and  H.  R.  13213  by  Rep.  Zwach, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,,  to  provide  for  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  of  flood  insurance;  to  Banking  and  Currency ''Commit  tee. 


33.  RESEARCH.  H.  R.  13211  by  R^p.  Tunney,  to  create  in  ^fae  Executive  Office  of  the  4 
President  a  Council  of  E^logical  Advisers;  to  SciencV  and  Astronautics  Commit¬ 
tee. 

H.  J.  Res.  854  by  R^p.  Garmatz  and  others,  H.  J.  Res.\855  by  Rep.  Hall  and 
H.  J.  Res.  857  by  Re/.  Mosher  and  others,  to  provide  for  a\study  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  ocean  floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine^ Resources  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Development, and  to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which  might  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  such  resources;  to  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


34.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  H.  R.  13210  by  Rep.  Stubblefield,  H.  R.  13214  by  r) 

H.  R.  13224/ by  Rep.  Morton,  H.  R.  13225  by  Rep.  Nelsen,  to  provide  fol 
trade  in  feaxtile  articles;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


Zwach, 

orderly 


35.  LABELIN/C  H.  R.  13219  by  Rep.  Talcott  and  H.  R.  13220  by  Rep.  Vigorito,  tXamend 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  respect  to  the  labeling 
Dockages  of  cigarettes  and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend  the  Communications 
Acg  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  advertisements  for  tobacco  product* 
iring  certain  periods;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
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Jap  a V  will  be  the  major  market  for  the 
gas.  TheViation  Is  now  building  two  specially 
built  tansers  in  Sweden  to  haul  the  energy 
source. 

Honolulu  teas  Co.  is  very  interested  In  the 
Alaskan  product,  but  again,  the  problem  Is 
transportation. 

The  Japanese  Vessels  will  be  the  only  ones 
capable  of  handling  the  gas,  and  they’re 
prohibited  from  casting  at  Honolulu  from 
Alaska  because  of  th».  Jones  Act. 

Alaska’s  lumber  resources  have  a  potential 
market  for  Hawaii,  too\ 

Hawaii  lumber  experts  \ay  the  present  in¬ 
direct  transportation  fromSAlaska  would  up 
the  cost  compared  to  the\lumber  Hawaii 
now  gets  from  California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Also,  the  public  here  would  haite  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  on  timber  that’s  different  from  what 
they’ve  been  buying,  though  not  Inferior. 

One  Hawaii  seafood  wholesaler  is 'already 
getting  1,000  pounds  of  live  Alaskan\crabs 
each  week  via  Seattle. 

With  the  influx  of  Hawaii’s  visitors  Re¬ 
manding  all  the  delicacies  they’re  used 
back  home,  the  demand  for  prime  Alaskar 
seafood  will  increase. 

At  present  because  of  the  time  between 
flights  at  Seattle,  the  mortality  rate  for  crabs 
hs  been  rather  high. 

Their  chance  for  survival  would  be  made 
more  possible  with  direct  flights  to  Hawaii 
from  Anchorage. 

With  all  the  potential,  trade  between 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  won’t  be  ignored. 

A  possible  joint  venture  between  the  gas 
and  lumber  interests  to  build  barges  for 
direct  service  between  the  two  points  was 
suggested  at  the  conference. 

A  more  immediate  get  together  possibility 
is  an  Hawaiian  delegation  to  Alaska  for 
further  talks. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  13, 
1967] 

Isle,  Alaska  Trade  Leaders  Thinking  Big 

King  crabs  and  clams,  flown  live  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  from  Alaska,  are  already  being  served  in 
restaurants  here. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  huge 
trade  between  the  49th  and  50th  States  now 
being  planned. 

Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  if  moves 
discussed  yesterday  by  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
business  leaders  come  to  fruition: 

Fresh  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  papaya 
would  brighten  tables  throughout  Alaska, 
while  fresh-cut  flowers  from  the  Islands 
would  be  available  every  day. 

Using  techniques  and  equipment  devel¬ 
oped  in  Hawaii,  underwater  miners  would 
reap  a  harvest  of  gold  from  the  sea  floor/ 
washed  there  over  centuries  from  Alaska 
gold  fields. 

Honolulu  housewives  would  turn  on  /heir 
gas  stoves  to  cook  with  natural  gas  skipped 
here  from  Alaska  in  liquid  form  jjftd  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Honolulu  Gas  Co. 

Hawaii’s  growing  wood-working'  industry 
would  use  Alaskan  timber. 

Members  of  a  trade  mission/from  Alaska 
raised  these  suggestions  when/they  met  Hon¬ 
olulu  businessmen  at  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Hawaii. 

Led  by  the  governor  aA  Alaska,  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  the  group  spenytwo  days  here  before 
heading  home  after  a/ visit  to  Japan. 

The  Alaskan  delegation  impressed  on  the 
local  representative*!  of  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  the  need  for  concerted  action  to  gain 
loopholes  in  federal  shipping  regulations,  if 
a  number  of  tjjrese  trade  opportunities  are  to 
materialize. 

Gov.  Hicbft,  who  said  Alaska  had  to  delib¬ 
erately  bnfek.  federal  law  to  bring  its  plight 
to  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  said  equally 
strongy&ction  is  going  to  be  required  from 
Hawa' 

le  problem  is  presented  in  the  Jones  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  movement  of  U.S.  cargo 
'  Stween  U.S.  ports  in  foreign  ships. 


Hickel  said  the  liquefied  natural  gas,  for 
example,  can  only  be  moved  in  tankers  now 
being  built  in  Sweden. 

These  foreign  carriers  will  not  be  able  to 
service  Hawaii  as  the  law  stands  now. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  13, 
1967] 

Isle-Alaska  Links  Urged 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  should  join  forces  im¬ 
mediately  to  press  for  an  amendment  to 
Federal  law  to  permit  transport  of  their 
products  between  the  two  in  foreign  ships. 

They  also  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  obtain  immediate  consideration  of  a  di¬ 
rect  Hawaii-Alaska  air  link. 

This  was  the  consensus  developed  here 
yesterday  during  a  discussion  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  Alaska  trade  mission  and  a  dozen 
leading  Hawaii  business  and  government 
officials. 

“If  you  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  down  and  you  are  going  to  compete  (in 
trade),  you  have  to  get  the  Jones  Act 
amended,”  the  Hawaii  group  was  told  by  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hickel  of  Alaska.  “This  is  a  case 
where  you  really  have  to  push.” 

The  Jones  Act  prohibits  the  transport  of 
>ods  and  materials  between  any  two  states 
in\i  foreign  ship. 

get  some  relief,  Alaska  has  challenged  J 
the  Federal  law  with  two  deliberate  violation^ 
of  theNact. 

“I  dorVt  think  Hawaii  is  fully  aware  of  wtfat 
Alaska  has  done  about  the  Jones  Act, ’’Com¬ 
mented  PaRl  Joy  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  Hawaii  “has  been  asleep 
and  not  takek  the  necessary  actiqn”  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  amendments  she  needs. 

Honolulu  Gas\has  been  worfhng  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  find,  a  way  to  o/tain  liquified 
natural  gas  from  ARska  at  a /(ost  that  would 
be  competitive. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  without  a 
change  in  the  law  aR/  American  natural 
resource  will  provide  a /Treat  benefit  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country — Japan /-whRe  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  are  denied  an/ American  state  which 
could  use  them. 

Hickel  said  lic/iified  natural  gas  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  mul/fmillion-dollar  plant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  in  1969.  It  will  bd.  carried  to 
Japan  in  two  tankers  of  79,000  \>ns  each 
now  under  Construction  in  Sweden. 

It  has  >oeen  suggested  that  one  oP  these 
ships  could  call  in  Hawaii  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals — y  it  weren’t  for  the  Jones  Act. 

Besides  the  natural  gas  potential  for 
wain  the  State  might  be  able  to  obtain  lei 
expensive  supplies  of  lumber  and  fertilizer.’ 

While  most  of  the  discussion  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem  centered  around  an 
amendment  to  the  law,  it  was  suggested  by 
James  Read,  manager  of  Ultramar  Chemical 
Co.,  that  the  two  states  should  take  a  look 
at  a  possibility  of  transporting  their  own 
materials,  possibly  via  barge: 

“I  don’t  think  Hawaii  is  ever  going  to  have 
any  relief  from  the  Jones  Act,”  Read  said. 

The  situation  regarding  direct  air  routes 
is  considerably  different  than  shipments  by 
sea. 

Both  states  were  rebuffed  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  in  efforts  to  get  the  Hawaii- 
Alaska  route  decision  removed  from  consid¬ 
eration  with  the  complicated  Transpacific 
Route  Case. 

We  have  probably  moved  without  collective 
effort,”  said  Hickel.  “We  should  go  to  the 
CAB  and  ask  them  to  show  justification  for 
not  doing  it.  We  should  get  on  this  right 
away,  go  right  to  the  CAB  and  proceed  to  a 
decision.” 

Don  Dickey,  general  manager  of  the  Alaska 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  emphasized  that  the 
CAB  “won’t  come  calling”  to  the  two  states 
involved.  “It  will  take  some  head  knocking,” 
he  said. 

A1  Harris  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii  staff  noted  that  the  proposed  Hawaii- 
Alaska  air  route  “has  great  potential  for 
growth.” 


“The  potential,"  said  Hickel,  “is  in  what  ip 
not  happening  now.  With  a  little  romanp 
we  could  sell  sea  and  ski  vacations  to  Euro¬ 
peans  and  save  them  at  least  three  hours’ 
flying  time  to  Hawaii.” 

He  said  that  about  100,000  Europeans  are 
flying  across  the  North  Pole  via  A/ichorage, 
through  which  five  foreign  airlines  operate. 
To  reach  the  south  Pacific  areas;  they  must 
continue  either  to  the  U.S.  kjftinland  or  to 
Japan. 

In  some  Instances,  Hickel/ pointed  out,  an 
extra  14  hours  of  flying  time  is  required  to 
get* to  Hawaii  from  An/horage.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  he  cited  Air  France,  which  carries  its 
passengers  to  Los  Angeles  before  they  make 
the  Pacific  flight. 

Anchorage  is  a  f/w  miles  closer  to  Hawaii 
than  Seattle,  but/today  it  is  necessary  to  at 
least  go  via  that  Washington  city  while 
traveling  betw/en  the  two  Pacific  states. 

[From  the  Ilonolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  12, 
7  1967] 

Rise  An  Isle-Alaska  Trade  Forecast 

The/governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  Wal¬ 
ter  j/  Hickel,  predicted  in  Honolulu  yester¬ 
day  that  big  business  will  develop  between 
tije  49th  and  50th  states. 

A  major  trade  boost  will  come  from  sales 
'of  Alaska  produced  liquefied  natural  gas  to 
Hawaii,  he  said. 

And  an  Alaska-Hawaii  air  route  would  be 
a  logical  extension  of  over-the-pole  flights 
from  Europe,  creating  a  “whole  new  mar¬ 
keting  area”  for  the  airlines. 

Hickel  is  in  Honolulu  as  the  head  of  an 
Alaskan  trade  mission,  now  on  its  way  home 
after  a  visit  to  Japan. 

The  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  has  already  indi¬ 
cated  interest  in  the  possibility  of  tapping 
Mainland  natural  gas  resources  by  shipping 
the  gas  here  in  liquefied  form. 

largest  plant 

Hickel  said  Alaska  will  soon  have  the  larg¬ 
est  plant  in  the  world  to  do  the  liquefying. 

It  would  take  three  years  to  convert  the 
gas  facilities  here  to  handle  it,  but  Hickel 
said  the  Alaska  plant  will  not  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  until  1969. 

At  that  time  Alaska  will  begin  supplying 
the  gas  “in  big  quantities”  to  Japan. 

A  major  obstacle  in  supplying  Hawaii  is 
the  Jones  Act,  drawn  up  to  protect  U.S.  ship¬ 
ping,  which  prevents  foreign  carriers  from 
moving  cargo  between  American  ports. 

He  said: 

“It  will  be  necessary  to  get  a  waiver  from 
the  law  so  that  the  foreign  carriers  taking 
the  gas  to  Japan  will  be  able  to  service 
iwaii,  too. 

The  Jones  Act  should  not  apply  to  Hawaii 
and\llaska.” 

air  link 

Hickel  described  proposals  for  a  direct  air 
link  between  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  "excel¬ 
lent.” 

He  said: 

“Flights  land  every  day  at  Anchorage  after 
an  over-the-pRe  hop  from  Europe. 

“They  should  ^be  allowed  to  fly  on  to  the 
South  Pacific  thiVigh  Hawaii. 

“The  travel  industry  would  then  be  able 
to  offer  complete  seaRnd  ski  packages,  using 
Alaskan  snows  and  Hawaiian  surf  and  sun¬ 
shine.” 

He  said  the  Alaskan  g?oup  found  huge 
opportunities  for  trade  betFigen  Alaska  and 
Japan. 

He  said: 

“Japan  has  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  Alaska. 

“There  is  already  more  JapanesR  capital 
invested  in  our  state  than  in  all  theSpthers 
put  together,  and  we  expect  this  to  double 
within  a  few  years. 

“The  natural  resources  of  Alaska  and  tL_ 
commercial  resources  of  Japan  naturally 
complement  each  other.” 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing  bu&jness  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  548,  S.  2388,  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs,  to  author¬ 
ize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  < 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSOl 
FOR  HIS  APPOINTMENTS  TO  TI 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid&vfc,  thyf morn¬ 
ing  at  the  White  House  sweating  in  cere¬ 
mony  of  Walter  E.  Washingtor/as  mayor, 
and  Thomas  W.  Fletcher/as  deputy 
mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  announce/  the  names  of 
the  new  nominees  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  City  Council/  These  nominees 
will  serve  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  subject  to /neir  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

These  outstanding  individuals  will 
bring  to  our /Sty  government  the  kind 
of  wisdom,  leadership,  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  vnA  provide  a  meaningful  voice 
for  all  citizens  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  Pres¬ 
ident  /ohnson  for  the  choices  he  has 
mad^ 

.  lave  worked  on  the  Senate  District 
-olumbia  Committee  for  a  great  many 


years.  I  have  come  to  know  each  one  of 
these  nominees.  And  I  stand  before  the 
Senate  today  to  vouch  for  them  as  dedi¬ 
cated  citizens  of  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  our  new  mayor 
.  and  for  all  those  who  have  worked  long 
to  create  a  truly  modern  and  efficient 
government. 

The  following  nominations  have  been 
made  by  the  President;  Max  Kampel- 
man,  Chairman;  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Vice 
Chairman;  Stanley  Anderson,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Heywood,  John  Nevius,  William 
Thompson,  J.  C.  Turner,  Polly  Shackel- 
ton,  Joseph  Yeldell. 

Mr.  President,  my  boss  really,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
I  am  sure  I  bespeak  our  mutual  views 
when  I  say  that  these  nominees,  once 
they  are  confirmed,  and  the  mayor  and 
the  deputy  mayor,  will  receive  from  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
its  enthusiastic  help  and  support  as  the 
city  council  takes  up  the  very  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  the  President  has  im- 
osed  upon  it. 

The  outstanding  qualifications  of  each, 
orle  of  the  persons  whom  the  Presidei 
has\nominated  for  the  city  council  qfe 
showfc\  by  biographical  data  which  L 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prini/a  at 
the  clo.sev.of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ikis  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE\Mr.  President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  delivered  an 
elegant  statemenfXthis  morning  when  he 
presented  Mr.  Wake/Washington  and 
Mr.  Thomas  FletcheVto  take  their  oath 
of  office  in  their  capacity  as  mayor  and 
deputy  mayor,  respectively,  of  the  Dis¬ 
tinct  of  Columl/a,  unde\  the  new  Re¬ 
organization 

I  ask  unanimous  conseik  that  the 
President’s  .remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at/this  point  in  the  Record. 

There /being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  owaered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rj^ord, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  Swearing  in\f 
'alter  Washington,  Commissioner,  ai 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Deputy  Commissioner' 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  East  Room, 
September  28,  1967 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Washington  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Fletcher  and  family,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Members  Bf  the  Court,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men: 

More  than  ceremony  summons  us  here  to 
the  East  Room  this  morning. 

We  celebrate  a  new  era  for  the  Capital  City 
as  we  meet  here  to  swear  in  Walter  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Washington’s  first  Mayor,  and  Thomas 
Fletcher  as  his  deputy. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  waited 
almost  a  century  for  this  day  to  come,  and 
aU  that  it  symbolizes. 

This  is  the  day — and  this  is  the  year — that 
the  District  emerges  into  the  world  of  the 
20th  Century  government. 

With  the  recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  liberated  from  the  out¬ 
worn  practices  of  past  years.  That  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  equips  the  city  with  new  machinery 
to  let  its  government  serve  the  needs  of  its 
people. 

But  the  best  machinery  can  function  effec¬ 
tively  only  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 

I  looked  across  America  to  try  to  find  these 
men.  And  I  think  we  found  them — men  with 


the  strength  and  the  character  and  the  vision 
to  deal  with  tough  problems.  Now,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  we  commit  those  problems  to  thel 
capable  hands. 

No  one  here,  for  a  moment,  minimizes  tljifese 
problems 

The  District’s  new  day  comes  at  a  tyfne  of 
real  crisis  for  every  American  city.  And 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capital  Cijy,  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  city. 

It  is  alive  with  promise.  And  nyf. re  than  any 
other,  it  houses  the  heritage  of  our  history. 

But  beyond  the  monument/  urban  erosion 
eats  at  a  city’s  heart  and  At  a  city’s  hope. 

The  needs  are  clear  to  an  of  us:  Safety  on 
the  streets  and  in  our  homes;  driving  crime 
from  our  midst;  health/nd  education  for  our 
children;  a  decent  rapt  over  every  family;  a 
good  job  for  every  tie rson  who  is  willing  to 
take  it.  Then  every  resident  can  share  the 
pride  that  stirs  every  visitor  to  our  Capital. 

The  leaders  /ho  will  help  to  solve  those 
problems  kn/w  the  challenge.  They  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  act  because  their  ca¬ 
reers  have/oeen  spent  in  action,  in  meeting 
the  need/  of  cities  and  the  needs  of  their 
people. 

Tog/ther,  this  team  has  the  energy  and 
the  /xperience  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
gre/At  urban  and  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Together,  they  will  focus  those  talents 
5n  our  national  capital  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  wrote  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  record  as  City  Manager  of  San 
Diego,  California.  He  brings  to  his  task  a  deep 
knowledge  of  how  modern  city  administra¬ 
tion  and  fiscal  planning  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Washington  brings  unsurpassed  skills 
as  a  city  executive.  He  is  taking  a  very  large 
reduction  in  salary  and  making  sacrifices  to 
come  here  to  accept  this  draft  from  his  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  an  authentic  leader  and  he  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effective  and  inspired 
work  in  the  cause  of  good  housing,  one  of 
our  most  critical  urban  needs — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  what  he  has  done  for  beautifica¬ 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has  lived 
and  worked  on  the  streets  of  his  home  city. 
And  he  has  said  that  he  is  going  to  travel 
those  streets  again,  in  pursuit  of  the  progress 
that  the  people  want  and  the  people  need  and 
the  people  desire  and  expect. 

Mr.  Mayor,  your  walk  will  be  long  and 
arduous,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  rewarding. 

You  will  walk  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
on  you. 

Everything  you  do  will  be  known.  You  will 
live  in  a  goldfish  bowl  as  most  of  us  public 
servants  do.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deputy 
Mayor,  we  wish  you  well — and  bid  you  god¬ 
speed. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  won’t  be 
alking  alone.  I  am  sending  to  the  Senate 
m\  recommendations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

In  Idling  this  Council,  it  was  our  goal  to 
find  among  the  800,000  residents  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  nine  exceptional  men  and 
women  to\work  with  you,  to  work  on  the 
team,  to  assist  you  in  leading  the  government 
of  the  Natioms  Capital,  to  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  all  time\  in  this  new  venture  in  gov¬ 
ernment  that  wXare  undertaking. 

We  have  spent  'Weeks  in  considering  rec¬ 
ommendations  maok  to  us  by  organizations, 
in  searching  and  consulting  with  the  best 
authorities  that  we  cXild  talk  to.  We  have 
reviewed  hundreds  of  records  and  files.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  not  only  your 
recommendations,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  those  of  civicXabor,  religious 
and  other  leading  non-political  groups. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  that  I  recommend  to  sexye  on  the 
Council.  And  if  the  Senate  is  willing,  they 
will  serve  on  the  Council. 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  political  scientist,  a  teacnkr,  a 
wise  counsellor,  a  leader  in  bringing  educa¬ 
tional  television  and  modern  transportation 
to  the  Nation’s  Capital,  Council  Chairman' 
Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 
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t,  which  will  be  of  such  interest  to  the 
>le  country. 

The  appointment  of  the  vice  chair- 
main  is  also  of  interest  to  me.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  is  well  known 
to  me,  and  to  many  other  Senators,  as  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  to  gain  recognition 
for  thwfc  Negro  people,  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  «nder  the  law  and  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution^  He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  high 
quality,  and  great  patriotism.  He  is  a 
distinct  credit  to  this  country,  as  he  will 
be  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  tried  to  make  these  ap¬ 
pointments  bipartisan  in  nature.  I  wish 
to  commend  viim  on  his  choice  of  those 
from  the  Republican  side;  namely,  John 
A.  Nevius,  whAs  not  only  a  member  of 
my  party  but  also  one  of  those  identified 
within  my  party\who  believes  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  conceptsWith  which  I  have  been 
associated  all  my  life. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  too,  in  com¬ 
mending  the  appointment  of  Margaret 
A.  Haywood  and  WNliam  S.  Thompson, 
the  other  nominees  'from  my  party. 

I  think  these  appointments  are  most 
auspicious  and  are  of  a\quality  with  that 
of  Walter  E.  Washington,  who  is  now  the 
Commissioner,  or  “MayoiC  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  is  also  a\New  Yorker. 

We  have  every  reason  far  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  announcements  made  by 
the  President  today.  This  is \ong  overdue 
recognition  of  some  element  Vf  self-gov¬ 
ernment — at  least,  autonomous  local 
government  for  the  District  of 'Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  aViuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  oqll  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  \pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Vsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  \or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol\ 
lings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  ii 
is  so  ordered. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk.  I  have 
modified  the  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  read,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7 
strike  all  after  the  period  in  line  20  and 
all  of  lines  21  through  25,  of  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior,  or  a  history 
of  repetitive  or  serious  law  violation  or  de¬ 
linquent  acts,  such  determination  must  be 
supported  by  a  signed  statement  from  an 
official  of  the  individual’s  community,  such 
as  the  appropriate  prosecuting  attorney  or 
his  deputy,  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  chief  of 
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police  or  his  deputy,  parole  or  probation  of¬ 
ficer,  or  chief  executive  officer,  certifying 
that  the  individual,  if  selected,  is  likely  to 
participate  successfully  in  the  program  and 
is  unlikely  to  engage  in  activities  or  behavior 
that  would  impede  other  enrollees  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  be¬ 
tween  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  as¬ 
signed  and  surrounding  communities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  widespread  concern  and  criticism 
over  the  inadequate  screening  of  pro¬ 
spective  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps.  The 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  well  ex¬ 
pressed  the  problem  on  April  28  last  year 
when  he  said : 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  support  the 
establishment  of  three  reformatories  in  my 
State. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  criminal 
activities  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  in  his 
State  and  concluded  by  saying: 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men. 

In  the  April  18  issue  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  an  article  on  the  Camp  Parks 
Job  Corps  states  that  of  the  7,591  young 
men  enrolled  since  April  26,  1965,  only 
2,000  completed  one  or  more  of  the 
courses;  and  of  these,  1,567  have  gone  to 
work,  back  to  school,  or  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Only  1,026  actually  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Job  Corps.  The  article  re¬ 
ports: 

There  is  violence  on  the  base — knifings, 
beatings,  extortion,  frequent  thefts,  vandal¬ 
ism,  drugs,  fear,  and  repeated  muggings.  .  .  . 
The  climate  of  terror  thta  exists  has  been 
confirmed  during  many  interviews  with ' 
Corpsmen,  counselors,  teachers  and  even  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  the  Job  Corps.  .  .  .  the  di¬ 
rector  of  community  affairs  for  Camp  Parks 
concedes  that  girls  have  been  smuggled  into 
some  of  the  dormitories  as  well  as  liquor  and 
marijuana. 

On  March  12  of  this  year,  the  Job 
Corps  Director,  William  P.  Kelly,  re¬ 
ported  that  one  in  10  of  the  men  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  had  been  convicted  of 
some  serious  crime;  and  37  percent  had 
some  record  of  misbehavior.  It  is  this 
group  which,  in  my  judgment,  has  not 
been  properly  screened. 

There  has  been  recognition  of  this 
screening  problem;  and,  in  all  fairness,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  under  Director  Kelly  there  has 
been  some  tightening  up.  The  bill  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate,  particularly  the 
section  to  which  my  amendment  is 
offered,  attempts  to  cope  with  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Let  just  a  few  of  these  bad  apples  in, 
and  they  will  disrupt  the  entire  program 
and  discourage  many  other  enrollees 
from  staying  in  the  program.  My  best 
information  is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
dropouts — and  the  dropout  problem  has 
been  serious — have  been  the  result  of 
violence  and  other  activities  of  some  of 
the  improperly  admitted  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees. 

Nearly  half  the  Job  Corps  enrollees, 
nationwide,  have  left  or  been  discharged 
before  completing  their  course,  and  most 
of  these  left  within  3  months  after  en¬ 
rollment.  The  dropout  rate  in  some  Job 
Corps  centers  has  been  much  higher. 
Certainly,  a  better  job  of  screening 
would  have  prevented  this. 


I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
these  Job  Corps  centers  are  operated  by 
private  industry  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Naturally,  profit  is 
involved,  and  there  should  be.  But  the 
desire  to  make  a  profit  should  not  be 
such  as  to  cause  lax  screening  of  pros¬ 
pective  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Administration  would  natura'ly  play 
an  important  part  in  discipline  at  a 
center.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
sound,  tough  discipline  can  do.  It  can 
only  work  with  the  people  screened 
through  to  the  center,  and  if  screening  is 
lax,  discipline  will  break  down. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem,  quite 
apart  from  the  Job  Corps  center  and 
the  other  Job  Corps  enrollees  is  the  local 
community. 

An  article  in  the  August  10  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that  hos¬ 
tility  in  communities  near  Job  Corps 
centers  toward  these  centers  has  been 
widespread.  Referring  to  the  center  at 
Camp  Atterbury,  the  article  points  out 
that  troublemakers  at  the  camp  had 
driven  out  boys  who  wanted  to  learn.  A 
hew  director  kicked  out  250  of  the  of¬ 
fenders.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  the 
question  is,  Why  did  not  screening  keep 
most  of  these  250  out  in  the  first  place? 

All  of  us  have  seen  articles  reporting 
on  problems  at  Job  Corps  centers  for 
girls,  involving  allegations  of  prostitu¬ 
tion,  drunkenness,  fights,  theft,  and 
truancy.  Individuals  involved  in  such 
activities  need  help — but  that  help  should 
not  be  provided  by  Job  Corps  centers. 
Where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  spoiled 
the  program  for  most  of  the  other  en¬ 
rollees  and  made  for  bad  relations  with 
local  communities. 

In  todays’  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  an  article  entitled  “Antipoverty 
Office  Suspends  Coast  Project  for  Reha¬ 
bilitation  of  Gang  Youths.”  The  article 
describes  a  quarter  million  dollar  grant 
for  a  demonstration  project  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  San  Fernando  Valley  which  was 
announced  last  August  10,  although  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  released  for  the 
project.  The  idea  of  the  project  is  to 
channel  gang  energies  into  social  serv¬ 
ices,  led  by  one  of  the  gang’s  idols.  But 
the  proposal  has  stirred  up  great  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  community  and  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  police  to  support  it.  Apparently 
the  idol  who  had  been  selected  to  lead 
the  gang  members  in  these  social  services 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  holding  up  a 
liquor  store,  and  had  a  record  of  14 
previous  arrests.  War  on  poverty  officials 
say  that  the  project  is  not  -“dead,”  but 
merely  “suspended.” 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  gangs,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
trying  to  cope  with  the  problem,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  two  things:  First,  we 
should  not  discourage  young  people  who 
abide  by  the  law  by  giving  leadership 
recognition  to  people  who  are  law  vio¬ 
lators;  and  second,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  need  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  local  communities 
where  war  on  poverty  projects  are 
located. 

As  I  have  said,  the  pending  bill  has 
sought  to  do  something  in  the  case  of 
the  potential  troublemaker.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  offer  seeks  to  go  a  little  further. 
I  believe  that  if  the  types  of  officials  who 
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are  listed  in  my  amendment  have  to  cer¬ 
tify,  as  provided  in  the  amendment,  the 
prospective  Job  Corps  enrollee  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  go  of  it,  will  probably  not 
cause  disciplinary  problems  or  problems 
in  connection  with  relationships  with  the 
local  community,  and  the  program  will  be 
benefited.  If  they  are  not  able  to  certify, 
if  they  are  not  willing  to  certify,  then 
probably  the  individual  involved  should 
not  go  to  the  Job  Corps. 

It  may  be  that  at  the  particular  time 
an  official  would  not  be  willing  to  certify. 
He  might  say,  “Let’s  wait  a  little  while 
and  see  how  this  individual  gets  along 
for  the  next  3,  4,  or  5  months;  and  if 
he  performs  all  right,  then  I’ll  certify.” 

However,  as  it  is  now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  pending  bill  provides  an  ade¬ 
quate  certification.  Who  is  a  “profession¬ 
ally  qualified  person”  can  mean  many 
things  to  many  people.  Moreover,  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  person  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  may  have  absolutely  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  community.  An  official  such 
as  a  local  prosecuting  attorney  or  his 
deputy,  or  the  local  chief  of  police  or  his 
deputy,  or  the  mayor,  or  somebody  com¬ 
parable,  in  an  official  capacity,  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  community.  I  believe 
that  certification  from  such  an  official 
would  be  more  meaningful. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  recognize 
the  problems  of  obtaining  such  a  certifi¬ 
cation  in  certain  cases.  For  example,  in 
a  large  metropolitan  area,  such  as  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  or  New  York  City,  it 
is  pretty  difficult  for  a  prospective  Job 
Corps  enrollee  to  obtain  a  certification 
from  the  chief  of  police  or  the  deputy 
chief  of  police.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  amendment  was  worded  to  point  out 
the  types  of  officials  from  whom  we  would 
require  the  certification,  rather  than  to 
make  it  all-inclusive.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  phrase  “such  as.” 

I  believe  that  flexible  and  prudent  ad¬ 
ministration  would  permit  obtaining  cer¬ 
tification  from  some  other  type  of  official 
of  a  relatively  high  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  without  forcing  all  applicants 
possessing  a  questionable  record  to  obtain 
a  certification  from  one  of  the  particular 
officials  listed  in  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear. 

There  is  another  matter  that  should 
be  made  clear  and  that  is  that  the  Job 
Corps  Director  would  still  retain  dis¬ 
cretion  in  accepting  an  applicant.  There 
may  be  a  Job  Corps  applicant  who  has 
obtained  such  a  certification  from  the 
local  mayor,  but  that  would  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Director.  The  Director 
would  not  have  to  admit  the  applicant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  have  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  including  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  my  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  trying  to  refine 
the  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  I  think  the  modification 
of  the  amendment,  as  we  have  worked 
it  out,  is  acceptable  to  us  and  will  be 
accepted  by  the  committee.  Prior  to  that, 
I  might  point  out  that  this  was  a  matter 


that  was  taken  up  within  our  committee, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  We  went  into  the 
matter  in  considerable  detail.  My  col¬ 
league  from  New  York,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  participated  in  trying  to  write 
some  language  to  protect  the  Job  Corps, 
but  also  the  individual.  We  wrote  in  the 
language : 

Before  selecting  an  individual  who  has  a 
history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delin¬ 
quent  acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  his  individual 
situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the 
Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  overcome  his 
problem. 

We  felt  that  dealt  with  the  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  refined  that  language 
to  put  in; 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior,  or  a  history 
of  repetitive  or  serious  law  violation  or  de¬ 
linquent  acts,  such  determination  must  be 
supported  by  a  signed  statement  from — 

Would  the  Senator  clarify  what  that 
statement  would  be  in  accordance  with 
his  modification? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  statement  would  be 
a  signed  certification  from  an  official 
from  the  local  community.  Then,  as  I 
pointed  out,  I  used  the  phrase  “such  as” 
to  indicate  that  the  intention  is  not  to 
limit  the  officials  by  the  language  in  the 
bill,  but  that  the  language  would  be 
broad  enough  to  meet  problems  that 
might  arise  in  a  large  city,  such  as  the 
.city  of  New  York,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  a  certification  from 
the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  recog¬ 
nizes  that  individual  difficulties  might 
arise  in  particular  communities  in  this 
matter.  It  is  possible  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  if  the  Director  of  the 
poverty  program  made  a  determination 
that  none  of  the  individuals  so  listed 
would  be  appropriate,  that  in  unusual 
circumstances  and  special  circumstances 
he  might  go  to  some  other  official;  such 
as  the  superintendent  of  education,  or 
an  official  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
add  a  footnote  to  what  the  Senator  said. 
I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  effort 
made  by  the  committee  to  improve  this 
matter  by  urging  the  use  of  a  profes¬ 
sionally  qualified  person,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  prudence  would  dictate 
that  one  of  these  local  officials  could 
contact  someone  who  knows  the  appli¬ 
cants’  individual  situation,  if  he  were  in 
doubt.  I  think  prudence  would  dictate 
that  he  contact  a  professionally  qualified 
person,  possibly  a  local  school  principal, 
to  find  out  something  about  the  individ¬ 
ual  before  deciding  to  certify  or  not 
certify. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  that  that  be  done 
before  the  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps;  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  making  a  study  or  the  finding 
that  other  individuals  within  the  com¬ 
munity  are  being  contacted  who  know 
more  about  the  boy  or  girl. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that  is  our 
mutual  intention  in  that  respect. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  typical  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollee,  although  we  are  talking  about  a 
good  segment  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  one  Job 
Corps  center  37  percent  of  the  enrollees 
had  records  of  a  previous  law  violation; 
one  out  of  10  had  a  record  of  a  serious 
law  violation.  We  are  talking  about  this 
area  and  probably  not  all  of  that  37  per¬ 
cent  would  be  regarded  as  having  repeti¬ 
tive  law  violations.  We  are  talking  about 
the  tough  cases.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  tough  cases.  If  they  can  make  it 
in  a  Job  Corps  center  this  is  all  to  the 
good;  but  if  they  are  going  to  serve  as 
troublemakers^  to  make  it  difficult  for 
others  to  make  a  go  of  it  we  should  take 
precautions  to  have  them  screened  prop¬ 
erly  so  they  do  not  get  in. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point.  I  believe 
the  Senator  made  the  point  that  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Job  Corps  must  first  make 
the  determination  himself  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  boy  or  girl  falls  in  this  category 
and  thereafter  has  to  make  this  request 
from  the  official  in  the  community. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Then,  the 
second  point  the  Senator  made  is  that 
even  then,  if  the  certificate  is  given  to 
him,  he  does  not  have  to  accept  it.  He 
can  accept  or  reject  the  boy  or  girl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  would  suggest  this ; 

While,  as  the  Senator  points  out,  the 
law  leaves  the  matter  up  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  director  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  individual  falls  in  the  category  of 
violent  behavior,  repetitive  law  violation 
and  the  like — although  this  is  up  to  his 
discretion  to  make  that  determination 
in  the  first  instance,  I  think  it  only 
prudent  that  he  would  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  because  he 
should  not  wish  troublemakers  getting 
into  the  Job  Corps  who  are  going  to 
deprive  others  of  the  opportunity  that 
the  Job  Corps  offers  them. 

I  can  understand  that  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  discretion  might  be  necessary^  in 
order  to  avoid  local  discrimination.  How¬ 
ever,  here  again,  this  is  a  matter  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  we  can  be  confident  that  the 
director  will  prudently  exercise  that 
discretion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say,  in  closing,  that 
the  Senator  has  properly  pointed  out 
the  high  percentage  of  those  who  do  not 
finish  in  the  Job  Corps.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  might  be  concerned  about  that.  We 
must  also  remember  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  these  same  boys  and  girls  are 
boys  and  girls  who  come  from  these 
groups  that  never  finish  school.  Three 
out  of  10  go  through  high  school  and  40 
percent  drop  out.  In  some  areas  the 
percentage  is  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
students  wo  get  to  the  eighth  grade. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  group  which  has 
already  had  a  difficult  time.  If  we  are 
going  to  condemn  the  Job  Corps — and 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  meant 
to  condemn  the  Job  Corps;  I  think  they 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  under  the 
circumstances — and  if  we  are  crit'cal  of 
them  we  should  put  it  in  the  context  of 
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realizing  that  we  would  be  critical  of 
the  educational  system  as  a  whole  and 
the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  did  not 
finish  school  and  did  not  remain  in  school 
in  order  to  graduate  from  school,  and 
because  of  their  background  or  outlook, 
they  have  special  problems  with  which 
the  Job  Corps  can  deal,  in  many  areas, 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  particularly 
wish  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
because  the  Senator  knows  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  the  dropout  rate. 
I  have  been  critical  of  it  also.  I  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  this  situation  could  be 
improved  with  certain  action. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  statistics  is  that  these  are 
rather  serious  statistics  and  that  the 
problem  has  at  least  been  aggravated 
and,  I  think,  in  substantial  part  caused 
by,  the  troublemakers  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Job  Corps  centers, 
and  who  made  it  so  tough  on  the  other 
Job  Corps  trainees  that  they  dropped  out. 
If.  we  can  prevent  that,  we  would  have 
a  better  program;  and  we  can  do  so  by 
better  screening. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  357 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  357,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  110,  line  7,  before  the  period,  insert 
the  following : 

The  assignment  of  such  volunteers  in  any 
State  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Director 
when  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
request  has  been  made  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Director. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  refers  to  a 
situation  with  respect  to  the  assignment 
of  VISTA  volunteers  and  volunteers  se¬ 
lected  by  organizations  which  are  funded 
by  OEO.  This  matter  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  my  own  state. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill? 

May  I  ask  who  is  managing  the  bill  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator’s  par¬ 
don.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
engaging  my  attention. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 

Amendment  No.  357  is  fairly  simple 
in  its  purpose.  I  believe  I  can  explain 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  accept  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  act  provides 
that  when  volunteers  who  are  selected 
directly  by  VISTA — the  Director — and 
assigned  to  a  State,  or  are  proposed  to 
be  assigned  to  a  State,  they  will  not  be  so 
assigned  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State 
assents. 

That  is  also  the  situation,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  with  respect  to  volunteers  who 
have  been  selected  by  an  organization 
which  is  funded  by  OEO;  and  in  such  a 
situation,  if  the  Governor  does  not  con¬ 
sent,  they  will  not  be  assigned  to  the 
State. 

Recently,  a  problem  arose  in  Kentucky, 
which  I  will  not  discuss  in  all  its  aspects, 
but  solely  as  it  relates  to  this  question. 
There  are  VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to 
Kentucky  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
Director.  In  addition,  there  are  also  vol¬ 
unteers  working  in  Kentucky  who  were 
selected  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  which  is 
funded  by  OEO.  Some  difficulties  arose 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  asked  that  no  additional  volun¬ 
teers,  either  those  selected  directly  by  the 
director  or  those  selected  by  the  sponsor, 
Appalachian  Volunteers,  be  assigned  to 
Kentucky. 

Because  I  had  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  my  State  as  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  Director,  I  requested  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  OEO  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  VISTA  program. 
They  informed  me  that  VISTA  would 
not  assign  volunteers  to  a  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor.  Further¬ 
more,  they  stated  that  it  was  their  view 
that  the  law  was  not  clear  as  to  whether 
VISTA  is  required  to  recall  previously 
assigned  volunteers  to  a  State  when  the 
Governor  requested  that  they  be  re¬ 
moved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intent  is  not 
to  assign  volunteers  to  a  State  unless  the 
Governor  agrees.  Should  a  situation  arise 
where  their  work  in  the  State — at  least, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  and  the 
people — is  found  not  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  OEO,  then  the  volun¬ 
teers  should  be  withdrawn  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  request. 

I  wish  to  be  factual  in  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  have  spoken  with  officials  of  OEO 
about  this  question  and  I  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  VISTA.  They 
manifested  no  deep  opposition  to  my  pro¬ 
posal.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  law  is  not  clear.  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  thing  the  Senator  would 
not  wish  to  do  himself — and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  inform  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  it  is  acceptable,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  until  then  on  the  subject — would 
be  to  tie  it  down  to  not  later  than  30  days 
in  statutory  language. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  have 
it  read:  “thirty  days  or  at  a  time  there¬ 
after  agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and 
Director.”  Because  a  situation  may  arise 
in  which  they  may  not  wish  to  be  bound 
by  the  30  days  themselves. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  snay  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a 
moment,  I  believe  there  is  a  technical 
defect  in  his  amendment  on  line  1,  where 
I  believe  the  phrase  should  be  “after  the 
period”  and  not  “before  the  period”. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  striking 
the  word  “before”  in  line  1  and  substitut¬ 
ing  for  it  the  word  “after”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  objectionable,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  page  113,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(c)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  provide 
such  information  concerning  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  procedures,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  for  selection  and  ap¬ 
proval  as  the  Director  requires  under  Part  A 
of  this  title.  The  Director  may  fix  such  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  selection  and  approval  of 
persons  who  are  low  income  residents^of  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  project  and  who  wish 
to  become  volunteers  as  he  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.” 

On  page  113,  line  20,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(d)”. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  not  been  printed  but  it 
has  been  stated.  I  shall  explain  the 
amendment  briefly. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
of  a  situation  which  arose  in  Kentucky 
regarding  the  selection  of  volunteers  by 
the  sponsoring  organization,  Appa¬ 
lachian  Volunteers,  which  is  funded  by 
OEO. 
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I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  VISTA  and  I  requested 
an  explanation  of  their  procedures  in 
selecting  and  approving  volunteers  for 
VISTA. 

I  was  informed  that  the  procedures 
followed  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  procedures  followed  by  the  Civil 
Service.  When  reviewing  the  submitted 
application  forms,  which  forms  are  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  to  those  used  by  the 
Civil  Service,  and  where  the  application 
reveals  circumstances  indicating  crim¬ 
inal  activity,  subversive  activity,  or  other 
forms  of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers 
the  matter  to  the  FBI,  for  further  inves¬ 
tigation  as  is  the  case  of  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies 
funded  by  OEO,  there  are  no  similar  pro¬ 
cedures  or  requirements.  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  Volunteers  have  received  several 
million  dollars  from  OEO,  but  as  far 
as  OEO  is  aware  the  Appalachian  Volun¬ 
teers  has  no  procedures  to  screen  and 
select  their  applications,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  OEO  has  no  control  over  their 
selection  or  appproval. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  director  shall  require 
the  same  procedures  and  information  of 
all  volunteer  applicants  as  is  required 
of  those  who  are  selected  to  represent 
VISTA.  The  same  procedures  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  categories  of  volunteers 
would  assure  the  selection  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifications  and  proper 
character. 

I  would  make  one  exception.  My 
amendment  would  exempt  volunteers 
who  are  selected  from  low-income  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  to  be  served  who  do  not 
have  the  educational  qualifications  sim¬ 
ilar  to  college  men  and  women  who  apply 
for  VISTA.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  whatever  qualifications  he 
thought  appropriate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  certain  that  the  general  character 
of  the  volunteer  is  known  and  recorded, 
and  that  the  individual  has  been  screened 
before  he  is  taken  into  the  program  as 
a  volunteer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  take  this  position  for  two  reasons.  We 
want  the  VISTA  programs  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  If  those  volunteers  who  are  selected 
do  not  have  the  necesary  qualifications 
or  the  necesary  background  I  think  that 
this  lack  weakens  the  entire  program 
and  invites  criticism  of  the  program  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  if  that 
happens  there  is  lacking  the  needed 
community  cooperation  to  make  these 
programs  work. 

I  shall  relate  certain  events  that  re¬ 
cently  took  place  in  Kentucky.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  news  coverage  given 
to  the  situation. 

At  one  time  a  man  named  McSurley 
and  his  wife  were  employed  by  VISTA 
or  OEO  in  Washington  and  were  let  out. 
They  immediately  attached  themselves 
to  the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Bristol,  Tenn.  For 


a  time  they  were  in  the  Appalachian  Vol¬ 
unteers  organization. 

After  a  while,  word  was  received — I 
suppose  from  VISTA — that  they  had  been 
let  out  in  Washington.  The  charge  was 
made  in  Kentucky  that  they  had  been 
disseminating  literature  throughout  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  in  which  they  called  for, 
in  substance,  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  local  government,  the  State 
government,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  they  were  arrested  and 
tried,  and  under  the  holdings  of  our 
courts  they  were  released. 

I  do  not  particularly  wish  to  address 
myself  to  these  particular  individuals  or 
what  took  place  there.  I  believe  my 
amendment  would  assure  that  qualified 
people  are  appointed  and  would  insure 
that  the  situation  which  has  taken  place, 
bringing  widespread  criticism  on  OEO, 
VISTA,  and  the  volunteers,  would  not 
arise  again. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  selecting  these  peo¬ 
ple  from  now  on  the  OEO  and  the  other 
Government  agencies  might  be  restricted 
from  employing  people  who  are  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  Government 
and  who  expect  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  pay  for  their  own  destruction 
at  the  same  time?  Would  the  Senator 
think  this  might  be  a  good  regulation  for 
the  Director  to  promulgate  in  running 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  In  my  discus¬ 
sions  with  OEO  they  said  it  was  already 
their  practice.  They  did  not  want  to 
employ  anyone  who  advocated  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  us  a  test  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  qualifications.  It  would  not  prevent 
anyone  from  being  employed  because  he 
had  expressed  his  views  on  a  subject.  It 
would  provide  for  necessary  screening 
procedures.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  number  of 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  called 
up? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  stated  that  the 
amendment  was  not  printed,  but  that  I 
have  given  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  it  is  unobjection¬ 
able.  I  am  confident  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  359. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  but 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  359  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  4,  page  49,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
so  as  to  assure  broad,  continuing,  and  effec¬ 
tive  community  participation  in  all  phases  of 
the  community  action  program  for  which  it 
is  responsible,  and  to  assure  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  developed  and  implemented,  is  fully 
responsive  to  community  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this 
purpose,  a  governing  board  whose  members 
shall  include  the  chief  elected  official  or  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  community,  or  on  the  failure  of 
any  such  official  to  serve,  a  person  designated 
by  such  official  and  other  appropriate  public 
officials  or  their  representatives,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  private  groups  and  agencies 
engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the  poor, 
and  of  appropriate  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups 
and  interests  in  the  community. 

“(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  are  se¬ 
lected  by  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  procedures  by  which 
appropriate  representation  is  provided  (1) 
to  poor  persons  living  in  neighborhoods 
where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and  (2)  to 
other  poor  persons  including  the  elderly  and 
rural  residents  living  outside  these  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  All  members  of  the  governing 
board  selected  to  represent  specific  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  must  reside  in  the  area  they 
represent. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  require  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  community  agencies  and  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel 
themselves  inadequately  represented  on  the 
governing  board  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  amendment  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  manager  of  the  bill. 
We  had  a  debate  about  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya] . 

My  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
bill  the  language  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  administration.  That 
language,  essentially,  is  on  page  2  of  the 
bill.  It  would  require  the  governing  board 
of  the  community  action  program  to  in¬ 
clude  among  its  members  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  gave  my  reasons  yesterday  why  I 
believe  this  should  be  the  rule  and  should 
be  mandatory.  I  believe  that  if  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  are  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  the  support  of  all  the  community 
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Is  necessary,  not  only  its  private  citizens 
and  organizations,  but  the  governing 
officials  of  the  community,  as  well.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  necessary  to  mobilize  local  re¬ 
sources,  including  funds,  and,  we  would 
hope,  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
community’s  officials.  Those  persons  have 
been  elected  by  the  people.  They  enjoy, 
at  least  for  as  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
the  support  of  the  people.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  the  local  governments  be 
involved  in  these  community  programs. 
The  job  of  striving  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty  will  require  much  more  than  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
will  require  the  help  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  the  great  body  of 
private  citizens. 

The  administration  in  its  recommen¬ 
dations,  itself  recognizes  the  need  for 
the  mandatory  inclusion  of  local  officials. 
I  think  their  inclusion  should  be  manda¬ 
tory. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated  that  he  felt  that  if  elected  officials 
were  on  the  board  their  presence  might 
cause  some  members  of  the  board  to  be 
less  diligent  in  presenting  their  views. 

I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  present 
their  views  very  strongly  and  firmly  to 
elected  officials. 

Second,  it  may  be  thought  that  in 
smaller  States  where  there  are  other 
problems,  such  as  integration,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  local  official  might  not  be  help¬ 
ful.  But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  another 
section  of  the  bill  provides  procedures 
which  will  enable  the  director,  even 
though  a  project  has  been  vetoed,  upon 
review,  if  he  thinks  the  veto  should  be 
overruled,  to  initiate  and  support  the 
program. 

That  expresses  my  viewpoint,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference  so 
that  there  can  be  further  discussion  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
paragraph  (a)  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment;  nor  do  I  have  any  objection  to 
subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (c) . 

However,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept 
the  second  sentence  in  subsection  (a) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  governing  board  whose  members  shall 
include  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of 
the  community,  or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person  designated  by  such 
official  and  other  appropriate  public  officials 
or  their  representatives,  and  representatives 
of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  ap¬ 
propriate  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  have  is  with 
the  use  of  the  word  “shall”  on  line  1  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  The  commit¬ 
tee  gave  this  matter  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  thought  the  administration 
was  wrong  in  requiring  that  elected  pub¬ 
lic  officials  must  serve  on  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards.  This  is  largely  because  of 
such  a  wide  variety  of  local  experience 
which  has  been  built  up  over  the  2 y2 
years  since  the  Act  came  into  being.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  thought — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  included  most  of 


the  minority  members — that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  put  these  boards  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  require  that  the  chief  elected 
official  must  serve. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  if  we  could  get  around  that  point — 
and  I  will  explain  at  greater  length  why 
I  feel  that  way — then  the  remainder  of 
that  sentence  to  which  I  take  exception, 
I  think,  might  be  worked  out. 

In  other  words: 

Representatives  of  private  groups  and 
agencies  engaged  in  providing  assistance  to 
the  poor,  and  appropriate  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community. 

That  is  all  right.  That  is  fine.  That  is 
unobjectionable.  So  is  the  first  sentence 
in  subsection  (a)  : 

Eaoh  community  action  agency  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  maintained  so  as  to  assure 
broad,  continuing,  and  effective  community 
participation  in  all  phases  of  the  community 
action  program  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
and  to  assure  that  the  program,  as  developed 
and  implemented,  is  fully  responsive  to  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  conditions. 

That  is  fine,  too.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  the 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  will  not  serve  on 
the  Community  Action  Board,  and  I 
believe  he  has  a  right  not  to  serve  on 
it. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  strongly 
opposed  to  being  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Board.  Also,  the  mayor  of 
New  York  refuses  to  serve  on  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  put  them  in  a  straight- 
jacket  and  make  them  do  it. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  does  not 
wish  to  participate,  and  neither  does  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  by  sending  a  desig¬ 
nee  to  the  Board,  because  they  believe — 
in  their  cities  where  they  know  more 
about  local  conditions  that  do  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I — that  it  should  not  be 
required. 

We  have  accepted  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  earlier.  That,  I  think, 
goes  about  as  far  as  is  desirable  to  go. 
I  would  therefore  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  press  his 
amendment  to  a  rollcall  vote  because  the 
difference  between  us  is  so  small  and  the 
committee  has  given  it  very  careful  at¬ 
tention. 

I  have  mentioned  the  mayors  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  but  minority  staff 
counsel  has  assured  me  that  there  are 
scores  and  scores  of  cities  all  over  the 
country  where  the  mayors  do  not  want  to 
designate  anyone  to  these  community 
action  boards. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  when  I  was  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which 
has  a  Republican  mayor,  in  a  city  which 
has  steadily  been  Democratic — and  he 
Is  a  competent  and  very  decent  fellow — 
he  told  me  that  fre  would  not  serve  on 
that  board  for  all  the  tea  in  China,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  doing  a  good  job  and  he 
did  not  want  to  mess  it  up  with  politics. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  press  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  there  are 
sections  of  my  amendment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first  section  of  (a) ,  already 
in  the  bill.  They  were  put  in  because  of 


the  Montoya  amendment  in  order  to 
make  this  a  proper  amendment. 

I  thought  that  I  had  taken  care  of  a 
situation  in  which  an  official  said  he 
would  not  serve  by  the  following  lan¬ 
guage:  “or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person  designated  by 
such  official.” 

The  Senator  says  that  the  official 
might  not  want  to  designate  a  represent¬ 
ative. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  right.  He  may  not 
want  to  take  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  make  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said,  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  line  with  the  administration 
proposal.  My  thought  in  proposing  the 
amendment  is  based  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  the  local  officials  ought  to  take 
some  responsibility  in  this  field.  If  they 
would  not  themselves  serve,  then  they 
should  appoint  delegates. 

Thex-e  is  a  growing  kind  of  friction, 
we  have  to  admit,  in  some  communities 
in  some  areas  of  our  country,  between 
the  elected  or  appointed  officials  of  the 
community  and  the  governing  boards  of 
the  community  action  programs.  I 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
official’s  delegate  served  on  the  board, 
so  that  this  kind  of  trend  would  be 
stopped. 

I  have  voted  for  these  programs.  I  want 
them  to  succeed.  But  I  do  not  thirxk  they 
will  succeed  unless  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  bring  to  its  assistance — • 
to  the  fullest  extent — our  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

We  have,  in  effect,  created  a  third  kind 
of  government.  We  have  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  and 
the  local  govei-nments,  which  are  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  State  governments.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  have  the  governing  boards  of 
these  community  action  programs  which, 
in  effect,  have  established  themselves  as 
a  form  of  third  government.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  trend  is  beneficial  to  a 
commimity. 

I  believe  that,  by  not  requiring  the 
official  to  serve,  but  providing  that  he 
may  appoint  a  delegate  if  he  will  not 
serve,  that  we  will  eliminate  the  problem 
the  Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  follow  me 
as  I  suggest  some  language  which  might 
meet  my  objection.  If  the  Senator  will  go 
to  line  1,  page  2,  I  would' suggest  insert¬ 
ing,  after  the  word  “shall”  the  words  “if 
he  so  desires.” 

Then,  in  line  3,  after  the  world  “per¬ 
son,”  the  words  “may  be.” 

So  that  the  sentence,  if  it  were 
amended  as  I  suggest,  would  read,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  end  of  line  6  on  page  1: 

Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  governing  board  whose  members  shall, 
if  he  so  desires,  include  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community,  or  on 
the  failure  of  any  such  official  to  serve,  a 
person  may  be  designated  by  such  offi¬ 
cial  *  «  * 

And  so  on  with  the  language  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  used. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  that  language. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  ask  to 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  had  better  do 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  have  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania — and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  suggestion — I  modify  the 
language  of  my  amendment.  I  will  read 
it  as  it  would  be  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  second  sentence. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  wording  on  page  1, 
at  the  end  of  line  6,  would  read: 

Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  governing  board  whose  members 
shall — 

And  this  is  the  new  language — 

If  he  so  desires  include  the  chief  elected  offi¬ 
cial  or  officials  of  the  community - 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  stop 
there,  I  guess  we  ought  to  say  “he  or 
they.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  would  read — 
whose  members  shall  if  he  or  they  so  desire 
the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the 
community,  or  on  the  failure  of  any  such 
official  to  serve,  a  person — 

And  I  add  the  words : 

may  be  designated — 

Mr.  CLARK.  “Or  persons.” 

Mr.  COOPER— 

a  person  or  persons  may  be  designated  by 
such  official — 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  continue  with  the 
amendment  as  presently  worded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  No.  359,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  4,  page  49,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
so  as  to  assure  broad,  continuing,  and  effec¬ 
tive  community  participation  in  all  phases 
of  the  community  action  program  for  which 
it  is  responsible,  and  to  assure  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  developed  and  implemented,  is 
fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and 
conditions.  Each  such  agency  shall  have,  for 
this  purpose,  a  governing  board  whose  mem¬ 
bers  shall  if  he  or  they  so  desire  include  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  on  the  failure  of  any  such  official 
to  serve,  a  person  or  persons  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  such  official  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials  or  their  representatives  and 
representatives  of  private  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community. 

"(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  are 
selected  by  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  groups  served.  Each  community 
action  agency  shall  establish  procedures  by 
which  appropriate  representation  is  pro¬ 
vided  (1)  to  poor  persons  living  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and 
(2)  to  other  poor  persons  including  the  el¬ 
derly  and  rural  residents  living  outside  these 
neighborhoods.  All  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  selected  to  represent  specific  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  must  reside  in  the  area  they 
represent. 


“(c)  The  Director  shall  require  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  to  establish  proce¬ 
dures  under  which  community  agencies  and 
representative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel 
themselves  inadequately  represented-  on  the 
governing  board  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  360)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  56,  beginning  with  “The”  in  line 
6,  strike  out  all  through  line  11,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “The  Director 
shall  make  arrangements  under  which  the 
State  bar  association  and  the  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  community  to  be  served  by 
any  proposed  project  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  consulted  and  afforded  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  submit,  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposed  project  before  such  project  is 
approved  or  funded,  and  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  operations  of  such  project,  if  approved 
and  funded.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  amend  the  bill  at  page 
56,  beginning  with  the  word  “The”  on 
line  6.  It  would  strike  out  the  language 
beginning  with  the  word  “The”  on  line  6 
and  through  line  11. 

I  must  say  it  is  not  a  tremendously 
significant  amendment,  but  it  relates  to 
another  problem  which  has  been  raised 
by  my  friends  in  Kentucky.  The  present 
language  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  the  director  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  principal  bar  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  area.  My  amendment 
provides  that,  in  addition,  they  shall  seek 
the  advice  and  comments  of  the  State 
bar  association.  I  believe  that  State  bar 
associations  are  more  broadly  based,  and 
they  usually  have  a  staff  which  is  better 
able  to  provide  helpful  assistance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
bringing  the  State  bar  associations  into 
the  picture  is  a  useful  amendment,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  360)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

URBAN  ACTION  PLAN  OF  REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNORS’  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
debate  on  the  pending  war  on  poverty 
amendments  it  was  most  important  to 
have  before  us  the  most  authoritative 
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and  informed  program  prepared  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  by  the  policy 
committee  of  the  Republican  Governors’ 
Association  and  issued  in  Albany,  N.Y., 
on  August  14,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nine-point  action  plan  and  the  lists  of 
the  Governors  participating  and  endors¬ 
ing  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Action  Plan  To  Inaugurate  a  New  Era  op 

Creative  State  Leadership  To  Meet  the 

National  Crisis  op  Social  Injustice  and 

Lawlessness 

(Recommended  by:  the  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernors  Association  Policy  Committee,  Aug. 

10,  1967) 

State  op  New  York, 
Albany,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  A.  Love, 

Chairman,  Republican  Governors  Association, 
State  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Governor  Love  :  This  letter  is  to 
formally  transmit  to  you  the  final  document 
of  the  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  entitled,  “a 
n’ew  era  of  creative  state  leadership  to  meet 
the  national  crisis  of  social  injustice  and 
lawlessness”  recommended  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  on  August  tenth. 

Those  participating  in  the  development 
and  endorsement  of  this  Policy  Committee 
program  were: 

Governor  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Governor  Nils  A.  Boe. 

Governor  David  F.  Cargo. 

Governor  John  H.  Chafee. 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Governor  John  A.  Love. 

Governor  Tom  McCall. 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Governor  George  W.  Romney. 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  organization 
of  the  non-partisan  States’  Urban  Action 
Center,  as  called  for  in  the  report,  to  service 
the  governors  of  all  fifty  states  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  respective  programs  to  deal  with 
these  critical  problems. 

Thanks  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  drafting  of  this  action  plan. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Chairman,  Policy  Committee. 


Statement  op  Purpose 

The  tragic  epidemic  of  riots  convulsing  the 
core  areas  of  so  many  American  cities  under¬ 
scores  the  basic  responsibilities  of  state  gov¬ 
ernments. 

We  are  totally  concerned  about  every  as¬ 
pect  of  this  tragic  problem.  First,  obviously, 
is  maintenance  of  order  under  law.  On  it  rests 
not  only  any  viable  society  but  also  all  other 
affirmative  programs.  We  must  assure  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits  of  life.  But  re¬ 
lying  only  on  better  organized  force,  as  some 
are  advocating,  forecasts  the  unacceptable 
ultimate  result  of  a  society  based  on  repres¬ 
sion.  If  our  belief  in  an  open  society  of  free¬ 
dom  under  the  law  is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
based  on  a  basic  agreement  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  dedication  to  the  goal  that  all  shall 
have  a  stake  in  the  potential  and  promise 
of  America. 

The  time  for  effective  action  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  urban  chaos  is  now. 

We  cannot  afford  delay. 

The  states  can  and  must  play  a  leading 
role  both  in  preserving  order  under  the  law 
and  in  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 
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The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  has  met,  therefore,  to 
determine  a  positive  course  of  state  action 
commensurate  with  the  staggering  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem. 

The  times  demand  a  firm  national  com¬ 
mitment  to  resolve  this  leading  domestic  is¬ 
sue.  Each  of  us  must  work  in  our  respective 
states  to  develop  solutions  to  these  problems. 

PROBLEMS 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  have 
placed  new  demands  on  state  governments 
to  stop  civil  strife  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  The  increasing  incidence  of  crime  in 
the  streets  plaguing  so  many  cities,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  riots,  has  made  it  clear  that 
many  localities  cannot  combat  crime  effec¬ 
tively  alone. 

Many  of  the  urban  problems  of  today, 
which  result  in  human  degradation,  trans¬ 
cend  the  boundaries  of  local  political  juris¬ 
dictions.  Individual  cities  lack  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  Federal  Government,  while  it  has  en¬ 
acted  many  imaginative  programs,  is  not 
providing  the  financial  resources  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and,  in  many  cases,  the  effectiveness 
of  federal  programs  is  inhibited  by  unneces¬ 
sary  inflexibility  in  their  administration. 

The  states  must  do  their  part  in  providing 
the  creative  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  today’s  urban  crisis.  This  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree 
of  cooperative  action  between  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector 
of  the  society. 

For  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem  so  per¬ 
vasive  that  its  solution  is  not  one  that  can 
be  resolved  by  governments  alone. 

We  recognize  that  merely  pouring  more 
money  into  outmoded  programs  will  not  do 
the  job.  We  seek  new  ways  to  tap  the  crea¬ 
tive  and  constructive  forces  in  society. 
Government  can  and  must  provide  incen¬ 
tives,  tools,  and  funds;  but,  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  stake  in  our  society  through  the 
investment  of  their  own  aspirations  and 
energy. 

AGREEMENT  FOR  ACTION 

We  agree  that  the  crisis  is  not  just  a  city 
problem  but  is  the  inevitable  result  of  in¬ 
difference  throughout  our  society.  We  must 
therefore  mobilize  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors  in  our  states  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
assure  action  on  a  scale  necessary  to  meet 
the  problem. 

We  recommend  the  following  action  plan 
of  state  leadership.  We  recognize  that  spe¬ 
cific  elements  of  this  plan  will  have  greater 
applicability  in  some  states  than  in  others, 
and  that  each  state  must  determine  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  priorities  best  suited  to  its  situa¬ 
tion  and  its  capacities. 

The  following  action  plan  includes  spe¬ 
cific  measures  regarding  state  action  to: 

I.  Maintain  Order  Under  Law. 

II.  Transform  the  Physical  Environment 
of  Slums  and  all  Neglected  Areas  into  Decent 
Communities. 

III.  Increase  Job  Opportunities. 

IV.  Improve  Educational  Opportunities. 

V.  Improve  Public  Services  to  Individuals. 

VI.  Expand  Cultural  and  Recreational  Op¬ 
portunities  in  Neglected  Areas. 

VII.  Encourage  Individual  Citizen  and 
Private  Institutional  Participation. 

VIII.  Assure  State  Government’s  Capacity 
to  Meet  Urban  Problems. 

IX.  Encourage  Flexibility,  Speed  and  Ade¬ 
quate  Funding  of  Federal  Programs. 

I.  STATE  ACTION  TO  MAINTAIN  ORDER  UNDER  LAW 
AND  CONTROL  CRIME 

The  long  standing  failure  of  our  society 
to  fully  enforce  laws  relating  to  housing 
codes,  health  and  santitary  conditions,  gam¬ 
bling,  narcotics  and  other  social  conditions 
has  discouraged  confidence  and  encouraged 


a  disrespect  for  the  law  as  an  instrument  for 
correcting  social  injustice.  Effective  law  en¬ 
forcement  depends  on  a  just,  a  firm  and  an 
even  application  of  all  our  laws  including 
those  correcting  basic  social  ills  as  well  as 
those  designed  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

When,  however,  for  whatever  cause,  law¬ 
lessness  and  violence  do  occur,  prompt,  firm 
law  enforcement  on  a  sufficient  scale  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  prevent  isolated  inci¬ 
dents  from  erupting  into  full  scale  riots. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
civil  disorder  threatens,  that  among  those 
who  most  need  protection  of  law  and  order 
are  the  resident  in  the  threatened  areas,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens. 

Civil  disorders 

A.  Local  Police:  Develop  a  state  program 
and  support  legislation  providing  for  inter¬ 
locking  agreements  between  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  to  permit  “pooling”  of 
officers  and  equipment.  In  addition,  make 
certain  that  local  officials  clearly  understand 
the  procedures  for  utilizing  state  law  en¬ 
forcement  resources. 

B.  Local  Fire  Fighting:  Develop  a  state 
program  and  support  for  interlocking  agree¬ 
ments  among  local  fire  departments  to  per¬ 
mit  “pooling”  manpower  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

C.  State  Police:  Strengthen  law  enforce¬ 
ment  capacity  at  the  state  level  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  emergencies. 

D.  National  Guard:  Request  the  Federal 
Government  in  determining  policies  for  the 
National  Guard,  to  emphasize  now  the 
Guard’s  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  tactical 
force  for  maintaining  order  within  the  states 
as  well  as  its  responsibility  in  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Specifically : 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  and  more  modern  and  mobile 
equipment  for  all  Guard  forces  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

2.  Request  the  Federal  Government  to  re¬ 
view  the  planned  reorganization  of  the 
Guard  in  relation  to  its  tactical  role  in  main¬ 
taining  civil  order,  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  number  of  men  available  for  duty  and 
the  availability  of  high  level  command  forces 
in  each  state. 

3.  Endorse  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  improve  and  increase  riot  con¬ 
trol  training  for  all  Guard  units  and  urge  its 
immediate  implementation. 

E.  Federal  Troops:  Review  federal  and  state 
law  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  timely 
commitment  of  federal  troops. 

F.  Review  State  Constitutional  and  Statu¬ 
tory  Provisions  to  assure  adequate  authority 
for  the  Governor  to  meet  emergency  situa¬ 
tions.  Such  a  review  would  consider  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  in  an  emergency  situ¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  various  levels  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  setting  of  curfews,  re¬ 
stricting  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  closing  streets 
and  other  public  access  routes,  and  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  other  emergency  steps. 

Crime  prevention  and  control 

G.  Comprehensive  State  Crime  Control 
Programs  and  Plan:  Establish  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Criminal  Justice,  including  offi¬ 
cials  responsible  for  crime  prevention  and  en¬ 
forcement  as  well  as  individual  rehabilitation, 
to  develop  a  comprehensive,  statewide  plan 
to  strengthen  crime  prevention  and  juvenile 
delinquency  controls,  and  generally  upgrade 
criminal  justice.  Provide  financial  assistance 
to  local  governments  to  implement  the  plan, 
subject  to  evaluation  and  coordination  by 
the  Governor’s  Committee. 

H.  Support  those  portions  of  the  "Law  En¬ 
forcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967"  which  would  provide  for  state 
agency  approval. 
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I.  Training  of  Police:  State  legislation  to 
mandate  minimum  training  requirements  for 
local  police  and  supervisory  personnel  with 
appropriate  state  financial  support. 

J.  Police  Compensation:  Assure  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  state  and  local  police,  such 
compensation  to  be  related  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  these  officials  bear. 

K.  Encourage  community  relations  pro¬ 
grams  to  recognize  the  effective  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officers.  Take  prompt  action  against  the  rela¬ 
tive  few  who  derogate  law  enforcement  in  the 
public  eye  by  abuse  of  authority  or  by  use  of 
excessive  force. 

II.  STATE  ACTION  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  PHYSICAL 

ENVIRONMENT  OF  SLUM  AREAS  AND  ALL 

NEGLECTED  AREAS 

A.  Mobilize  all  public  and  private  resources 
by  state  action  to  bring  about  a  complete  and 
basic  transformation,  rather  than  piecemeal 
projects,  of  slum  areas.  Comprehensive,  well- 
designed  developments,  including  housing, 
commercial,  industrial,  recreational,  and 
community  facilities  are  essential  if  individ¬ 
uals  are  to  have  decent  housing  and  job  op¬ 
portunities. 

State  action  would  include  the  provision 
of  necessary  constitutional  and  statutory  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  development  of  mechanisms 
to: 

1.  Finance  the  development  costs  and 
sponsor  comprehensive  developments  in  con¬ 
junction  with  private  resources. 

2.  Provide  investment  capital  for  projects 
including  housing,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  facilities. 

3.  Pre-finance  federal  urban  development 
programs. 

B.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
building  and  housing  codes. 

C.  Encourage  home  improvements  in  de¬ 
teriorating  and  sub-standard  housing  by  pro¬ 
viding  tax  incentives  for  such  improvements. 

D.  Propose  and  implement  state  legislation 
regarding  prosecution  of  slum  landlords  in¬ 
cluding  authorization  of  “receivers”  to  col¬ 
lect  rents  and  make  repairs. 

E.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  localities  for  rat  extermination 
programs. 

F.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  improve  collections  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  disposal  for  garbage  and  other  solid 
waste. 

G.  Develop  a  program  of  state  financial 
assistance  to  help  assure  adequate  mass 
transportation  throughout  urban  areas  to 
facilitate  ready  access  to  jobs. 

H.  Support  state  open  housing  legislation 
and  its  effective  implementation  so  that  all 
citizens  may  live  where  their  hearts  desire 
and  their  means  permit. 

I.  State  action  to  encourage  zoning  policies 
which  overcome  social,  economic  or  racial 
segregation. 

J.  State  action  to  require  that  real  estate 

agents  make  available  lists  of  all  openings 
for  rentals  and  properties  for  sale  to  every 
client.  c 

HI.  STATE  ACTION  TO  INCREASE  JOB 

opportunities' 

A.  Call  State  Conferences  (1)  with  indus¬ 
tries  to  increase  job  opportunities,  including 
across-the-board  hiring  of  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  and  genuine  merit  promotions;  and 
(2)  with  unions  to  secure  removal  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  hiring  policies  and  other  restric¬ 
tive  measures  prohibiting  true  equality  in 
job  opportunites. 

B.  Provide  a  state  manpower  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  supplement  federal  programs  and 
meet  particular  needs  of  each  state. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  grant  tax 
incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  slum  areas 
and  train  workers. 

D.  Provide  state  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses  in  urban  areas. 
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E.  Expand  apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  cooperation  with  unions. 

F.  Promote  apprenticeship  training  in 
small  establishments. 

G.  Provide  state  subsistence  allowances 
for  Job  trainees. 

H.  Inaugurate  state  programs  for  recruit¬ 
ing,  training  and  hiring  slum  area  residents 
for  public  employment. 

I.  Establish  a  State  Manpower  Training 
Academy  for  training  of  staff  needed  in  Job 
counseling  programs. 

J.  Develop  special  summer  employment 
programs  including  a  state  beautification 
program  employing  youths  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

K.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
local  child  day-care  services  to  help  parents 
who  want  to  have  gainful  employment. 

L.  State  action  to  provide  incentive  for 
welfare  recipients  to  undertake  training  and 
gainful  employment  by  permitting  income 
plus  welfare  benefits  to  total  more  than  the 
amount  they  could  receive  under  welfare 
benefits  alone. 

M.  Action  by  state  government  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  enforce  equal  employment  prac¬ 
tices  in  both  public  and  private  employ¬ 
ment.  Contract  Compliance  Programs  should 
be  vigorously  implemented. 

XV.  STATE  ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

A.  Provide  state  assistance  for  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  programs. 

B.  To  promote  excellence  in  education, 
assure  that  state  aid  to  eductaion  formulas 
recognize  special  problems  of  slum  area 
schools  including  the  need  for  smaller  classes. 

C.  Establish  a  "community  school  pro¬ 
gram”  to  make  the  local  school  a  year-round 
focal  point  for  programs  for  all  residents  of 
slum  areas  and  to  encourage  the  interest  of 
parents  of  school  children  in  their  children’s 
education,  health  and  recreation.  The  “com¬ 
munity  school  program”  would  also  provide 
ample  social  and  health  services  for  the 
children. 

D.  Establish  a  statewide  Teachers  Reserve 
to  encourage  trained  but  inactive  teachers 
to  return  to  teaching  on  either  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 

E.  Establish  a  vocational  education  system 
which  would  have  no  entrance  requirements 
and  would  provide  work-study  programs  so 
that  students  could  study  and  earn  money 
at  the  same  time. 

F.  Assure  that  vocational  education  courses 
reflect  current  labor  market  conditions. 

G.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for 
Urban  College  Centers  in  slum  areas  to  make 
available  special  academic  and  vocational 
training. 

H.  Provide  adequate  state  scholarship  and 
student  loan  programs  to  assure  that  no 
youth  Is  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education  because  of  the  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

I.  Develop  special  state  programs  to  iden¬ 
tify  talented  youngsters  who  need  special 
help  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

V.  STATE  ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  PUBLIC  SERVICES 
TO  INDIVIDUALS 

A.  Develop  an  Interstate  Cooperative 
Training  and  Orientation  Program  which 
would  be  available  to  those  who  have  moved 
or  are  planning  to  move  from  a  rural  area 
in  one  state  to  an  urban  area  of  another 
state. 

B.  Establish  a  State  Urban  Extension  Pro¬ 
gram  to  utilize  successful  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  techniques  and  to  apply  research 
conducted  in  universities  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  consumer  protection  and  education 
programs. 

D.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  unique  health  and  mental  health 
needs  of  slum  dwellers. 

E.  Develop  a  state  program  for  compre¬ 
hensive  one-stop  government  service  centers 


to  provide  convenient  and  coordinated  serv¬ 
ices. 

F.  Provide  state  support  for  local  human 
rights  commissions  so  that  effective  human 
relations  programs,  and  civil  rights  enforce¬ 
ment  can  be  implemented  so  far  as  possible 
at  the  local  level. 

VI.  STATE  ACTION  TO  EXPAND  CULTURAL  AND 

RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALL  NE¬ 
GLECTED  AREAS 

A.  Develop  a  state  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  development 
of  recreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

B.  Expand  programs  of  State  Arts  Councils 
to  bring  exhibitions  and  performances  to 
slum  areas. 

C.  Utilize  governmental  facilities  in  and 
near  slum  areas  to  provide  artistic  and  his¬ 
torical  exhibitions. 

D.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  commu¬ 
nity  and  civic  groups  who  wish  to  sponsor 
cultural  events. 

E.  Encouragement  by  states  of  the  use 
of  private  resources  to  develop  neighborhood 
centers  for  civic  and  recreational  programs. 

VII.  ENCOURAGE  INDIVIDUAL  CITIZEN  AND  PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONAL  PARTICIPATION 

A.  State  leadership  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  by  leaders  of  private  organizations, 
churches,  service  clubs  and  civic  groups  in 
shaping  creative  and  cooperative  new  pro¬ 
grams  in  dealing  with  urban  problems. 

B.  State  action  to  establish  an  effective  link 
on  a  continuing  basis  between  the  people 
of  disadvantaged  areas  and  government. 

C.  Organize  and  promote  programs  which 
bring  together  volunteers  who  want  to  help, 
with  people  who  need  help. 

D.  Organize  programs  using  college  and 
high  school  students  as  volunteer  tutors  for 
children  who  need  special  educational  assist¬ 
ance. 

E.  State  action  to  assure  an  effective 
dialogue,  at  the  community  level,  between 
people  of  different  races. 

F.  Work  with  private  transportation  and 
recreation  enterprises  to  make  their  facil¬ 
ities  more  available  to  disadvantaged  groups. 

G.  Work  out  cooperative  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  news  media  to  publicize 
Job  opportunities. 

H.  Provide  incentives  and  facilitate  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital  Into  urban  de¬ 
velopment  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  necessary  action  to  accomplish  the 
objective  as  quickly  as  possible. 

VIII.  STATE  ACTION  TO  ASSURE  STATE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT’S  CAPACITY  TO  MEET  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

A.  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor  and 
provide  him  with  adeqaute  staff  including 
appropriate  central  staff  agencies  such  as 
planning  and  budgeting  offices  so  that  the 
Governor  can  effectively  plan,  mobilize  and 
coordinate  the  use  of  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  resources  to  meet  today’s  urban 
problems. 

B.  Develop  a  comprehensive  environmental 
plan  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  for 
the  social,  economic  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  state  and  its  urban  areas. 

C.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  planning. 

IX.  STATE  ACTION  TO  ENCOURAGE  FLEXIBILITY, 

SPEED  AND  REALISM  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

A.  Urge  federal  legislation  authorizing 
states  to  pre-finance  federal  programs. 

B.  Support  action  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  authorizing  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  help  assure  a  comprehensive, 
flexible  approach  to  problems  and  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  separate  but  related  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  programs. 

C.  Encourage  realistic  assessment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  available  financial 
resources  to  fund  federal  programs  in  order 
to  avoid  the  turning  of  hopes  into  frustra¬ 
tions. 

♦  *  *  *  * 
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This  then  is  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
by  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  for  confronting  the 
crisis  in  our  cities.  The  steps  necessary  to  im¬ 
plement  elements  of  this  program  will  vary 
from  state  to  state  depending  on  existing 
administrative,  fiscal  and  statutory  author¬ 
ity.  Some  steps  will  require  enabling  state 
legislation  and  special  sessions  of  state  leg¬ 
islatures  may  be  required  in  some  states. 

The  adoption  of  this  program  by  Repub¬ 
lican  Governors  represents  a  powerful  com¬ 
mitment  by  leaders  of  state  government  to 
meet  this  towering  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  through  creative  state  leadership. 

Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  States’  Urban  Action  Center  to  serve  all 
Governors  to: 

Provide  a  team  of  experts  in  the  various 
program  areas  to  help  tailor  specific  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  needs  of  individual  states. 

Receive  and  disseminate  information  on 
actions  taken  "by  the  states  to  implement 
this  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  so  that  all  states 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  in  each 
state. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  to 
foundations  to  finance  the  State’s  Urban  Ac¬ 
tion  Center. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  non¬ 
political.  It  is  a  program  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  true  national  interest  can  only 
be  served  through  complete  cooperation  at 
all  levels  of  government  on  a  bi-partisan  basis 
with  the  full  support  of  private  citizens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  California  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

TEMPORARY  HOUSING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite,  if  I  may,  a  colloquy  on  a 
phase  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
before  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  temporary 
housing,  which  has  been  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  plan  to  help  migrant  workers,  under 
the  FHA  part  of  the  plan  that  has  been 
taken  over  by  OEO.  As  the  chairman  will 
recall,  I  offered  an  amendment  which  the 
committee  accepted  adding  “temporary 
housing”  as  one  of  the  authorized  IIIB 
programs. 

One  of  the  great  examples  of  OEO’s 
sometimes  unfortunate  administration 
and  complete  disregard  for  the  wishes  of 
the  local  and  State  people  has  to  do  with 
the  temporary  housing  program  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Members  of  the  Poverty  Subcommittee 
who  were  able  to  attend  the  California 
hearings  and  field  trips  saw  the  State’s 
temporary  housing  program.  The  com¬ 
mittee  viewed,  I  believe,  as  I  did  a  hous¬ 
ing  project  at  Harney  Lane,  which  is  in 
the  Stockton  area  in  California’s  famous 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  delightful  development  surprised 
most  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  all  Senators  present.  These  same 
Senators  have  endorsed  the  temporary 
housing  program  and  have  expressed 
their  displeasure  and  opposition  to  the 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  worthwhile  project.  This 
project,  part  of  the  overall  California 
migrant  master  plan,  is  one  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  demonstrating  visible, 
practical,  and  successful  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

It  has  obviously  accomplished  one  of 
the  main  purposes  which  we  desired  and 
which,  at  the  outset,  was  one  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  priorities  of  the  entire  OEO 
program.  It  created  an  attitude  of  pride 
among  the  migrants  themselves,  and  all 
with  whom  it  was  discussed,  and  all 
spoke  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
successful  project.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
project  at  Harney  Lane,  in  addition  to 
providing  adequate  housing,  offers  pro¬ 
grams  in  health,  in  education,  in  day 
care,  and  in  sanitation.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
first-class  practical  application  of  what 
I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  was  most  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  host 
State  when  the  Senators  had  a  chance 
to  view  this  program. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  one 
of  the  school  programs  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  observe.  Since  some  of 
the  youngsters  spoke  English  and  others 
Spanish,  a  real  challenge  was  presented. 
This  apparent  language  barrier  was 
overcome  by  teaching  the  English- 
speaking  youngsters  Spanish  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  youngsters  English. 

We  found  the  English-speaking  young¬ 
sters  had  as  much  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  chance  to  learn  to  speak 
Spanish  as  did  the  Spanish -speaking 
youngsters  to  learn  English.  In  other 
words,  what  was  at  first  viewed  as  a 
handicap  turned  out  to  be  a  real  resource. 
Equal  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  evi¬ 
denced  on  both  sides,  and  the  language 
barrier,  was  successfully  overcame. 

Mr.  President,  this  temporary  housing 
program  has  the  strong  support  of  every¬ 
one  that  I  know  of  who  is  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  migrants  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Yet,  this  successful  program  does 
not  qualify  for  OEO’s  priority  list.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  successful.  It  may  be  that 
the  problem  has  disappeared,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  help  is  needed — though  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case.  Sometimes  one  is 
given  the  impression  that  OEO’s  priority 
list  encompasses  only  those  activities 
which  have  not  been  tried,  or  have  been 
tried  and  have  not  proved  successful  or 
possible.  For  these  there  seems  to  be  un¬ 
limited  funds  and  unlimited  resources. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  O’Rourke,  former  State 
poverty  director  under  Governor  Brown, 
characterized  OEO’s  actions  in  refusing 
to  fund  temporary  housing  programs  in 
the  following  manner: 

One  of  the  decisions  which  recently  has 
distressed  me  is  an  OEO  decision  not  to  per¬ 
mit  the  State  of  California  to  continue  its 
temporary  housing  program  and  support  for 
the  families  you  saw  today  ...  it  just  got 
rolling  in  California.  This  is  an  example 
where  the  central  authority  does  something 
inimical  to  what  we  have  been  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  should  not  be  permitted  to 
do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  people  and  certainly  to  the 
interests  of  the  migrants.  I  offered,  in 


committee,  an  amendment  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  temporary  housing  as  part  of 
the  programs  that  can  be  funded  under 
title  m  (B) .  I  want  to  make  the  legisla¬ 
tive  record  absolutely  clear  that  within 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  there  is  now  the  strongest  support 
for  the  continuation  of  this  temporary 
housing  program  which  the  committee 
had  a  chance  to  view  and  examine  while 
they  were  in  California.  I  want  to  make 
the  record  as  clear  as  possible,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
the  temporary  housing  program  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  continued,  that  its  continu¬ 
ation  will  be  made  possible,  and  that  its 
priority  will  be  reestablished  high  on  the 
list  of  the  programs  of  the  OEO. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made.  He 
and  I  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  went  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  believe  it  was  last 
spring - 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Last  spring. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  time  the  cherry 
crop  was  almost  ready  to  be  picked,  and 
we  saw  the  temporary  migrant  housing 
which  had  been  built  to  take  care  of  the 
workers  who  followed  the  fruit  crops 
from  south  to  north  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Like  the  Senator  from  California,  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  these 
temporary  housing  programs.  We  found 
in  one  camp — which  actually  was  a  camp 
for  single  men,  a  sort  of  bachelors’  and 
widowers’  camp — an  extremely  compe¬ 
tent  cook  from  Pittsburgh,  who  was  giv¬ 
ing  these  migrant  workers — some  of 
whom  were  younger  fellows  but  most  of 
them  veterans  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
picking — two  good  meals  a  day ;  and  they 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  cold  lunch. 

The  barracks,  as  one  might  call  them, 
or  dormitories,  were  clean  and  neat,  and 
gave  adequate  protection  from  the 
weather,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  them.  Where  that  sort  of  facility 
does  not  exist,  the  migrant  people  often 
live  in  squalor. 

We  went  from  there  to  another  area 
where  they  had  temporary  housing  for 
families.  And  they  practically  had  a 
Headstart  program  going  among  the  kids 
there  in  a  sort  of  classroom  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

The  mothers  were  doing  a  lot  of  the 
teaching,  and  a  number  of  volunteer 
girls  had  come  in  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Stockton  to  help  give  these  kids 
the  normal  educational  processes. 

These  children  were,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  earlier  grades.  And 
the  houses,  although  temporary,  were 
neat  and  clean,  and  they  were  well  kept 
up  by  the  migrant  families.  I  was  very 
much  impressed. 

Then,  we  went  out,  I  suppose  not  more 
than  10  miles  away,  and  saw  a  family  of 
five  or  six  living  in  an  automobile  un¬ 
der  a  bridge  over  a  dry  ditch.  There  was 
another  family— my  recollection  may  be 
inadequate,  but  I  think  there  were  six 
or  seven  in  that  family — living  in  a  sort 
of  pup  tent  with  a  kerosene  stove.  The 
conditions  were  really  deplorable.  The 


reason  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
temporary  housing. 

I  was  depressed  when  we  heard  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  OEO  officials  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  planning  to  phase  out 
this  temporary  housing  for  migrants. 
Their  reason  was  that  they  felt  in  due 
time  all  migrant  labor  was  going  to  be 
phased  out  and  disappear,  that  the  pick¬ 
ing  would  be  taken  over  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  by  new  agricultural  equipment,  and 
that  local  labor  would  pick  the  rest.  They 
did  not  want  to  encourage  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  migrant  labor  by  giving  them 
adequate  housing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  is  another  phase 
of  the  long,  continuing  discussion  that 
we  have  had  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  proof  that  sometimes  the  people 
3,000  miles  away  do  not  understand  the 
actual  condition. 

I  know  of  the  program  designed  to 
phase  out  the  use  of  migrant  labor.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if 
this  could  be  brought  about,  but  I  do  not 
really  see  any  progress,  or  very  little 
progress,  if  any,  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself 
had  made  the  statement  last  week  that 
there  were  40,000  to  .50,000  green  card 
workers  in  the  State  of  California  at 
the  present  time. 

My  information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  since  Public  Law  78  went  out  of 
existence,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
illegal  wetbacks  in  California. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  soon  as  this  con¬ 
dition  is  corrected,  the  people  who  are 
actually  necessary  as  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  California  will  be  quickly  provided 
under  the  law  and  properly  brought  in 
and  properly  examined  and,  may  I  say, 
properly  housed  under  conditions  such 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  I  saw  in  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  to  which  we  referred. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  old  housing 
project  that  used  to  be  displayed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  not  displayed  any  longer  and 
that  there  was  public  housing  for  the 
migrant  worker  that  we  could  be  proud 
of.  That  housing  was  comfortable,  clean, 
adequate,  and  perfectly  acceptable. 

That  is  why  I  made  my  remarks  today, 
in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  were  present  with  me  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the  funds  with 
which  to  keep  the  project  going  until 
these  workers  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

This  type  of  housing  is  very  badly 
needed  today. 

I  thank  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  his  concurrence  in  the  remarks  I  have 
made  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  when  the  adverse  position  on 
temporary  housing  was  brought  up  in  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  sev¬ 
eral  of  us  indicated  our  disapproval  of 
cutting  back  these  programs. 

There  is  in  the  report  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  committee  to  continue  and, 
indeed,  to  expand  temporary  housing. 
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And  we  have  $3  million  extra  in  there 
for  that  purpose. 

I  find  myself  completely  in  accord  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  am  glad 
that  he  made  the  comments  he  did  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
offers  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  Title  H,  beginning  on  page 
120,  line  1,  down  through  and  including  line 
11,  page  126,  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

“short  title 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967’. 
“findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer¬ 
tain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  severe  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment.  -  Such  areas 
contain  large  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  in 
regular  competitive  employment  because  of 
lack  of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers 
to  employment  and  occupational  advance¬ 
ment.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by  migra¬ 
tion  of  unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban 
areas.  Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doubly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  Jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
in  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
localities  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro¬ 
portion  by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorder. 

“(b)  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities  in  such  fields  as  those 
which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  (2)  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work, 
and  (3)  aid  in  the  development  and  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources. 

“(c)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  public  service  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs. 

“eligible  areas 

“Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’)  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  concentration  or  propor¬ 
tion  of  low-income  families  and  individuals 
and  shall  have  severe  problems  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment.  They  may  be 
defined  without  regard  to  political  bound¬ 
aries. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  organizations  for  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create  mean¬ 
ingful  public  service  and  other  employment 
opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  procedures  to 
assure  (1)  that  there  is  maximum  emphasis 
on  local  initiative  and  responsibility  with 
full  participation  of  and  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  among  local  public  officials,  residents  of 
eligible  areas,  and  representatives  of  private 
organizations  in  the  establishment  of  pro¬ 


grams  under  this  title,  Including,  without 
limitation,  the  determination  of  areas  and 
participants  eligible  for  assistance  and  the 
selection  of  projects  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  that  such  assistance 
is  fully  coordinated  with  programs  operated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal 
Acts. 

“(b)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  title  may  include  services  and  supporting 
facilities  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautification,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  pub¬ 
lic  improvement.  Such  Jobs  shall  include  (1) 
those  which  can  be  made  available  imme¬ 
diately  to  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  (2)  those  which  pro¬ 
vide  placement  resources  for  persons  com¬ 
pleting  training  under  titles  I  and  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other  relevant 
manpower  training  programs,  and  (3)  those 
which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed  persons 
in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  surplus.  Priority, 
shall  be  given  to  projects  which  are  labor 
intensive  in  character. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  to  assure  that  (1) 
persons  employed  in  Jobs  created  by  this  title 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv¬ 
ices,  including  those  provided  by  other 
relevant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment  in 
the  future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort 
is  made  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  Jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 
“loans 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car¬ 
ried  out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

“(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

“Sec.  206.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  title  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas  and  who 
meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Low  income  shall  be  defined  in  terms 
of  section  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

“special  conditions 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  dis¬ 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed: 

“(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not 
be  lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  of 

(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  employment  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section 
6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and 
he  was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof, 

(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 


the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  em¬ 
ployment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work. 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap¬ 
propriate,  contribute  to  the  occupational  de¬ 
velopment  or  upward  mobility  of  individual 
participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  im¬ 
provements  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  improvements  which  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  used  by  low-income  persons  and  fami¬ 
lies  in  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
having  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person¬ 
nel  standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

“(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad¬ 
vancement,  including  civil  service  require¬ 
ments  which  restrict  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“reports 

“Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made 
in  implementing  this  title  and  suggestions 
for  improvements  on  or  before  May  15,  1968, 
November  15,  1968,  and  on  or  before  May  15 
and  November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 
“authorizations 

“Sec.  209.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  the 
provisions  of  section  205,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968;  and  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
under  section  205,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

“(c)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  the  vote  occur  at  3  o’clock 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject — I  was  detained  by  a  colloquy  with 
other  Senators  and  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
pending  amendment  would,  if  agreed  to, 
strike  title  II? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
making  this  statement  to  object,  but  to 
be  constructive.  A  Senator  sometimes 
will  withdraw  a  request  when  I  ask  him 
to  yield.  I  do  not  want  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  perhaps  other 
amendments  which  Senators  may  like  to 
have  considered  which  could  come  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Monday.  And  Senators, 
for  strategic  reasons,  may  choose  to  have 
votes  contiguous  to  and  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  the  3  o’clock  time.  So  that  we 
may  understand  the  situation,  there  may 
be  other  votes  in  addition  to  the  vote 
set  at  3  o’clock  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  an 
excellent  idea.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  raise  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  did  ask  me  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  laying  aside  his  amendment 
from  time  to  time  to  take  up  other 
amendments. 

I  think  it  would  be  agreeable  and 
would  fit  in  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senators  might  decide 
that  they  would  like  a  vote  at  the  same 
time  for  strategic  reasons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  accommo¬ 
date  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  we  can  set  the  pending  amendment 
aside  almost  immediately  to  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  or  perhaps  other  amendments  and 
try  to  dispose  of  them  before  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  a  motion  to  recommit  werejj 
in  order,  perhaps  that  would  have  to  fir 
into  this  picture.  If  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  instructions  were  made  on 
Monday,  that  naturally  in  the  course  of 
parliamentary  procedure  would  take 
priority  over  other  votes. 

There  would  be  authority  for  such  mo¬ 
tion  to  be  made  if  it  were  to  come  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  taken  care  of.  It  is 
privileged. 

If  my  recollection  of  parliamentary 
procedure  is  correct,  one  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  recommit  after  third 
reading. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Or,  even  after  having 
consented  to  vote  at  3  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day,  as  I  understand  it,  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  if  made,  would  become  the  im¬ 
mediate  business  and  would  be  voted  on 
even  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
request  of  the  Senator  include  not  only 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  but  also  ail  other  amend¬ 
ments  thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  exactly.  The  re¬ 
quest  is  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
laid  aside. temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  other  amendments  if  they 
become  available. 

Could  the  Chair  rule  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware?  I  think  he  stated  it  correctly, 
but  I  would  like  a  confirmation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
question  raised  was  that  assuming  on 
Monday  we  are  proceeding  toward  a 
unanimous-consent  time  to  vote,  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
were  made,  which  automatically  would 
take  priority  over  any  other  vote,  would 
such  a  motion  be  in  order  at  any  time  if 
it  were  offered  during  the  course  of  the 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  un¬ 
less  it  is  excepted  now;  because  if  there 
were  a  motion  to  recommit  and  it  were 


agreed  to,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
vote  on  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
temporarily  withhold  my  unanimous- 
consent  request- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  majority  leader  to  accommodate 
this  situation?  It  is  just  a  suggestion, 
and  Senator  Clark  may  not  consent  to  it. 

Could  it  also  be  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  if  any  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  is  made  in  the  interim,  it  will  be 
voted  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  Monday  at  3  o’clock? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we 
may  discuss  this  matter  without  it  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

IESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  rikessage  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  Af  its 
reading  'clerks,  announced  ths/x  the 
House  haa\agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  olvconference  on  th/disagree- 
dng  votes  ofVthe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  cm.  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  to  amendN±feie  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economjc\Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agr/ed  to  the\eport  of  the 
committee  of  (conference  on  woe  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  o i  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1320)  to /provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government\and 
for  Ather  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1862)  to  amend  the  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  on  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro'tempore  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia) . 

THE  PROPOSED  10-PERCENT 
SURTAX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
majority  leader  has  objection,  I  shall 
proceed  with  a  short  speech  I  wish  to 
make,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  Press  Gallery.  This  is  a  speech 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  announce  my  present 
position  on  the  proposed  10 -percent  sin- 
tax.  My  final  vote  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  a  course  of  action  is  followed  by 
the  administration  along  the  lines  that 
I  outline  in  the  speech. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 


continues  without  sign  of  ending,  and  as 
its  cost  continues  to  burden  the  national 
budget  at  the  rate  of  some  $29  billion  a' 
year.  Congress  and  the  taxpaying  pubjic 
are  being  compelled  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thivig  as 
a  cheap  war.  The  list  of  American  cas¬ 
ualties  has  reached  the  100,006  mark, 
over  13,000  of  them  dead.  TJafe  human 
price  is  unmeasured.  The  sacrifice  vhese 
men  have  made  can  never  be  calcu¬ 
lated  ;  it  can  never  be  repaja. 

What  Congress  does  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  financial  cost. /The  Defense  De¬ 
partment  spending  will  total  around  $75 
billion.  On  top  of  that,  I  understand  that 
sometime  early  nAxt  year,  Congress  will 
be  asked  for  an  Additional,  supplemental 
appropriation  Ao  take  care  of  Vietnam 
war  costs  thAt  were  not  covered  in  the 
earlier  budget  estimate. 

That  is/why  some  members  of  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Affairs  Committees  in  Congress  be¬ 
lieve  Wie  cost  of  the  war  will  be  around 
;35bfilion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

"Phis  is  the  first  war  in  history  that  we 
iAve  tried  to  wage  without  any  wartime 
inancial  measures  on  the  home  front. 
‘There  has  been  no  tax  increase;  there 
have  been  no  wage  and  price  controls; 
there  has  been  no  allocation  of  scarce 
materials  to  keep  prices  down.  We  have 
done  it  all  by  borrowing.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  interest 
rates  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level. 

The  administration  is  increasing  the 
pressure  on  Congress  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  on  personal  and  corporation  in¬ 
come  taxes  to  raise  $7%  billion  toward 
the  cost  of  the  war.  The  administration 
estimates  that  it  can  cut  another  $714 
billion  out  of  nondefense  spending.  By 
these  means,  it  hopes  to  reduce  the  defi¬ 
cit  to  $14  billion. 

We  know  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  now  engaged  in  a  kind  of  test  of 
nerves  with  the  administration;  it  wants 
to  see  the  budget  cuts  before  it  acts  on 
the  surtax.  The  administration  wants 
Congress  to  pass  all  the  appropriation 
bills  first,  and  says  that  then  it  will  de¬ 
cide  where  to  impound  money. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  is  this :  If  all  the 
its  are  to  come  in  nondefense  spending, 
where  are  they  to  be  made?  The  interest 
on  the  debt  amounts  to  over  $14  billion, 
and  that  cannot  be  cut.  Veterans’  benefits 
are  statutory  and  amount  to  some  $7  bil¬ 
lion.  They  cannot  be  cut.  That  leaves 
such  expenditures  as  highway  construc¬ 
tion,  space  exploration,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  education,  agricultural  programs, 
public  works  bY  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 


conservation,  wl 
and  health  reso 
make  these  cuts.  Aril 
of  the  domestic  pro: 


cter  pollution  control, 
pes  among  which  to 
these  are  only  some 
,ms.  Many  people 


think  the  war  on  povdkriy  should  be  cut 
back.  But  it  could  be  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether  and  we  would  save\ess  than  one- 
third  of  the  target,  becaush  the  war  on 
poverty  is  budgeted  at  les^  than  $2 
billion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  senior 'Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  a  cut  is  mad(Ym  the 
poverty  program,  we  will  spend  many 
times  the  amount  of  money  cut  in  mat¬ 
ing  the  crises  that  will  develop  in  tr 
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merappolitan  areas  of  the  country,  where 
tens  Of  thousands  of  fellow  Americans 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  We  can  have 
all  the  law  enforcement  available — and  I 
am  for  law,  enforcement — but  no  amount 
of  law  enforcement  will  stop  the  direct 
action  protests  of  Americans  who  see 
their  childrenk  suffering  from  malnutri¬ 
tion,  recognizing  the  want  and  the 
degradation  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  I  arui  180  million  people 
like  us  are  imposing'upon  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of 
poverty  and  hunger  amj  deprivation  in 
the  Republic. 

Therefore,  to  talk  about  putting  any  of 
these  needed  domestic  programs,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  make  sense  and  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  with  congressional 
duties  to  our  country. 

That  is  why  I  shall  make  a  suggestion 
before  I  finish  this  speech  as  to  whefce,  in 
my  judgment,  the  cuts  must  be  made 

Moreover,  most  of  these  programs  wei 
already  reduced  below  authorized 
amounts  in  the  January  budget.  An¬ 
other  cut  would  reduce  to  impotence  such 
activities  as  water  pollution  control  and 
many  of  our  education  programs,  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  in  both  are 
growing.  Many  public  works  projects  ur¬ 
gently  needed  in  Oregon — and  in  all 
States,  for  that  matter — have  already 
been  omitted  from  the  current  budget; 
more  of  them  stand  to  be  cut  under  this 
procedure.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
agricultural  development  programs. 

I  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  this  $7!4 
billion  should  all  come  out  of  nondefense 
spending.  It  could  come  out  of  non- Viet¬ 
nam  spending.  That  is  where  it  should 
comef  rom.  Let  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  make  that  statement  again.  The 
$7.5  billion  cut  should  not  be  made  in 
the  domestic  programs  so  badly  needed 
in  this  country  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  welfare  of  the  people  who 
are  entitled  to  those  programs.  The  $7.5 
billion  cut  should  be  made  in  non-Viet- 
nam  defense  spending.  It  should  come 
out  of  the  defense  budget  of  $75  billion, 
which  apparently  has  become  sacrosanct 
in  the  Republic.  Apparently,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  marched  so  far  down  the  road  to> 
military  domination  of  the  budget  of  tt 
Republic  that  any  suggestion  to  cut  $7'. 5 
billion  out  of  a  $75  billion  defense  budget 
is  not  acceptable  to  many. 

But  I  shall  warn  the  Senate  thj£  after¬ 
noon  where  it  is  acceptable.  It  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  American  taxpayers.  I  warn 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  $7.5  billion  out j6i  needed  do¬ 
mestic  programs  may  g/t  by  Congress, 
but  it  will  not  get  by  /he  country.  We 
shall  be  held  to  an  accounting,  and  we 
should  be  held  to  an  accounting  at  the 
polls  next  Novemjaer,  because  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  accept 
those  reductions  in  the  domestic  pro¬ 
grams;  they  /ill  consider  it  a  betrayal 
of  the  publkr interest. 

But  the ^Defense  Department  continues 
to  spend/nillions  of  dollars  in  places  like 
Europe/which  have  no  connection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars 
iryconnection  with  non-Vietnam  defense 
items  all  around  the  world. 


I  propose  this  afternoon  that  the  $7.5 
billion  be  cut  out  of  the  $75  billion  de¬ 
fense  budget  for  those  expenditures  that 
have  to  be  postponed  until  we  get  out  of 
the  mess  in  South  Vietnam  and  until  we 
meet  the  dire  needs  of  millions  of  our 
people  who  are  entitled  to  have  their 
needs  met  under  a  domestic  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

I,  therefore,  cannot  support  a  budget 
program  that  sacrifies  the  development 
of  our  country’s  human  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  order  to  maintain  350,000 
American  soldiers  in  Germany,  among 
other  countries,  when  Germany  herself 
will  not  fulfill  her  military  manpower 
e»mmitment  to  NATO;  when  Great 
Britain  will  not  fulfill  her  military  man¬ 
power  commitment  to  NATO,  but  in¬ 
stead  is  talking  about  reducing  her  al¬ 
ready  undercommited  ratio  to  NATO. 
There  is  not  a  single  member  of  NATO, 
except  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
fulfilled  its  military  manpower  commit¬ 
ment  to  NATO. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
fiieve  that  the  military  budget  is  sacro-  „ 
sa\ct.  We  know  if  we  do  finally  get  into 
thaVwar  with  Communist  Russia — a/d 
God  sorbid — it  will  not  be  fought  With 
conventional  weapons;  it  will  be  a ( nu¬ 
clear  wan  and  that  will  be  the /end  of 
both  countries  and  many  couyftries  in 
between. 

If  ever  thete  was  a  time  fo/us  to  come 
to  our  senses\in  regard  /o  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this 'Republic/  it  is  now.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  to/spend  whatever 
amount  of  money  unnecessary  to  honor¬ 
ably  disengage  oursMves  from  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  ./Ami  we  all  know  the 
turn  that  is  taking  inSpublic  opinion. 
There  is  not  a  Member  orythis  body  who 
does  not  kno yf  that  public  opinion  is 
turning  aga/ist  the  war  because  they 
recognize  tftat  we  cannot  sek.  ourselves 
up  as  the/ policeman  of  Asia. 'The  rest 
of  the  world  has  made  clear  we  will  have 
to  go  i/ alone,  and  I  speak  of  the  Rjajor 
countries  of  the  world. 

President,  you  could  not  get  noe 
resident  of  Italy,  when  he  was  in  thr! 
>untry,  to  give  us  encouragement  or'1 
'support  for  our  position  in  Vietnam;  you 
could  not  get  the  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
who  was  in  this  body  not  so  many  days 
ago,  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  who  spoke  before 
the  Washington  Press  Club,  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President,  to  say  words 
is  support  of  our  program  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  month  by  month 
we  are  standing  more  isolated  in  the 
world  because  all  the  world  recognizes 
we  cannot  justify  the  military  course 
we  are  following  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  on  this  floor  this  week  by 
other  Senators,  by  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  political  parties,  that  they  are 
growing  restive  as  these  hard  financial 
choices  have  to  be  made. 

More  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Vietnam  war 
itself  that  is  responsible  for  these  hard 
choices.  I  think  we  are  going  to  hear 
even  more  about  the  war  in  days  ahead 
in  terms  of  stopping  it,  or  reducing  its 


scope  rather  than  continuing  to  escalatj 
the  manpower,  the  casualties,  the  deatl; 
and  the  cost. 

For  a  long  time,  a  majority  in  Congress 
went  along  with  the  idea  that  w y  could 
have  both  guns  and  butter.  Nowydiey  are 
finding  out  that  we  cannot.  Fdr  myself, 
I  shall  not  support  a  tax  increase  that 
seeks  to  maintain  every  niilitary  pro¬ 
gram  everywhere  in  the  wjarld,  while  cut¬ 
ting  back  only  on  domestic  programs. 
Nor  shall  I  support  a/ax  increase  that 
perpetuates  loopholes/or  the  oil  industry, 
whereby  everyone  else  pays  for  the  war 
but  that  one  big  business,  or  that  permits 
escapees  to  avo yi  taxes  that  are  clearly 
their  patriotic/auty  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of/tax  liability  and  obligation. 

I  am  not/going  to  vote  for  an  increase 
in  taxes  inftil  this  Congress  is  first  willing 
to  plug/the  tax  loopholes,  and  every 
Senator  knows  where  they  are.  There  are 
so  ra/ny  that  they  make  our  tax  struc¬ 
ture  look  like  a  Swiss  cheese. 

surtax  raises  taxes  only  for  those 
[ready  paying  taxes.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  war  tax,  it  should  be  levied  on  every¬ 
one,  and  if  we  are  to  have  budget  cuts 
because  of  the  war,  they  should  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  every  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity — including  defense — that  is  not 
related  directly  to  the  war  itself. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  $7^2  billion 
spending  cut  should  come  out  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department.  It  has  far  and  away 
the  most  non-Vietnam  expenditures  of 
any  department  or  activity  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Let  the  budget  cuts  start  there. 

A  serious  issue  is  developing  in  the 
domestic  field  of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  has  responded  to  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  10-percent  surtax  by  asking 
to  see  the  budget  cuts  first. 

But  in  a  budget  where  defense  spend¬ 
ing  of  $75  billion  is  considered  untouch¬ 
able,  and  interest  on  the  debt  and  vet¬ 
erans’  benefits  are  also  untouchable, 
only  some  $20  billion  in  funds  for  public 
works,  education,  urban  development, 
space  exploration,  the  war  on  poverty, 
highway  construction,  and  agricultural 
programs  is  cuttable.  How  $7.5  billion 
jan  be  taken  out  of  $20  billion  in  domes¬ 
tic  programs  is  the  financial  question 
Congress  wants  answered  before  it  im¬ 
posed  a  tax  increase. 

Butvhe  administration  sets  aside  dras¬ 
tic  cutskin  the  defense  budget,  and  tries 
to  mislead  the  American  people  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregoii  and  other  Senators  who 
have  been  urging  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  do  so,  we  are  somehow,  in  some 
way,  weakening  bur  stance  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  non  sequRur.  The  cuts  we  are 
talking  about  in  thekdefense  budget  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam.  The  figures 
given  us  show  that  ou\of  that  $75  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  defense  budget,  only  $22  bil¬ 
lion  is  related  to  Vietnam\ 

CONGRESS  MUST  DECIDE  BUDGEi  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  make  a  reply 
to  the  President  in  regard  to  tne  matter 
of  taxes  and  budget  cuts.  The  President 
wants  to  get  the  appropriations  anXthen 
he  wants  to  decide  where  the  approp 
tions  will  be  spent,  which  again  givesk 
him  the  discretion  that  I  think  we  carN 
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notNafford  to  give  to  that  President — and 
I  aim.  not  talking  about  a  President  as 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Office  ol  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Bat  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  meNvho  occupies  that  Office  with 
respect  to  this  particular  issue  at  this 
time. 

We  are  close  'bo  being  told  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  designates  rrhillion  dollars  for  high¬ 
way  construction\  and  the  President 
signs  the  measure  nato  law,  his  Budget 
Bureau  may  still  talus  it  upon  itself  to 
decide  that  the  money  shall  not  be  spent. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  thePresident  stat¬ 
utory  discretion  in  how  hiuch  he  may 
spend  upon  a  given  program;  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  make  the  specific  ap¬ 
propriation  and  then  have  it  impounded. 

Here  is  an  area  where  Congress  will 
indeed  have  lost  one,  of  its  great  checks 
upon  arbitrary  executive  action  if  itmer- 
mits  its  power  over  the  purse  stringk  to 
be  overridden  by  the  Budget  Bureau/' 

That  is  why  I  have  been  urging,  if 
connection  with  foreign  policy  matters, 
that  we  exercise  the  check  of  the  purse 
strings,  and  that  we  insist  the  money  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  purse  strings,  and  not  per¬ 
mit  a  president  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

So,  too,  do  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  reject  all  recommendations 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  fix 
tax  rates.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
we  delegate  the  tax  power  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  the  precious  system  of  check 
and  balance  whereby  our  Constitution 
sought  to  protect  our  liberty  will  indeed 
be  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  in  anything  I  have 
said  that  is  directed  at  the  President,  or 
his  Budget  Director,  or  his  Treasury 
Secretary,  or  his  Defense  Secretary,  as 
individuals.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
culmination  of  a  long  trend  that  has 
continued  since  World  War  II.  It  has 
seen  Republican  Congresses  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congresses  delegate  one  function 
after  another  to  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  officers,  and  they,  too,  have  been 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  an 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  ha 
voted  against  every  undated  war  power 
delegated  to  the  President  since  1 954. 
That  period  has  encompassed  thq/terms 
of  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  I  also  take  pride  in  a/6omment 
made  by  one  of  my  friends  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  also  with  thefse  issues.  On 
August  22,  during  a  discussion  of  Viet¬ 
nam  policy  in  the  Senate,  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Senator  Fulbright,  who  said: 

The  Senator  refer reu  to  his  having  voted 
against  every  stepr  of  our  involvement 
there.  I  pay  the  Senator  tribute.  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  within  ther Last  few  days  to  reread  the 
debate  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  Resolution 
that  took  plaoe  in  August  1964.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  Senator  for  his  part  in  the  debate  on 
that  measnre.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  then  has  proven  him  to  be  practically 
the  only'  one  who  was  correct  in  the  position 
he  to^k  with  regard  to  that  resolution  in 
August  1964.  And,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  and 
tragedy  that  has  afflicted  the  country,  as  a 
frnber  of  the  Senate  he  ought  to  be  very 
frond  of  his  foresight  at  that  time. 


My  colleague  gave  me  undue  credit,  for 
it  was  not  my  foresight  upon  which  my 
decision  rested,  but  upon  the  foresight  of 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  They 
knew  that  unless  each  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  given  specific 
powers  in  foreign  affairs,  to  be  exercised 
by  that  department  exclusively,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  no  different  from  all 
previous  governments  which  have  found¬ 
ered  along  with  the  freedom  of  their 
people  upon  the  shoal  of  unchecked  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pled  time  and 
time  again,  and  plead  again  this  after¬ 
noon,  that  the  Senate  stop  delegating 
legislative  prerogatives  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  , 

I  am  pleading  again  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  checks-and-balances  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Constitution  and  exercise  the 
check  of  the  purse  strings.  The  issue 
which  is  being  raised  over  the  tax  issue 
and  budget  cuts,  and  over  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  non-Vietnam  defense  spending 
id  necessary  domestic  spending,  goes 
ri^ht  back  to  the  basic  constitutional 
concept  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
carry-out  the  trust  of  our  oath  that/We 
would  “uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  puts  in  the  hahd  of 
Congress,  riot  the  Executive,  the Xuthor- 
ity  to  spenarnioneyl 

Nor  have  we  in  Congress  be6n  “brain¬ 
washed.”  We  riave  none  tp  blame  but 
ourselves.  Too  often  we  Have  found  it 
easier  to  accept  at  face/value  what  we 
are  told,  without  asking  questions,  with¬ 
out  finding  out  the  whole  picture  for  our¬ 
selves,  without  accepting  our  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  to  make  the  decision 
of  war,  of  spending,  of  foreign  commit' 
ments. 

The  way  in/fchich  our  Constitution  was 
written  was/ designed  to  guard  us,  and 
the  Ameiifian  people,  from  such,  errors. 

There /is  some  belated  evidence  now 
that  Congress,  at  long  last,  is  beginning 
to  awaken  and  to  recognize  that  it  oan- 
notglough  off  its  duties  in  one  area  wina- 
jeopardizing  its  own  freedom  o: 
e6tion  in  other  areas.  That  reawakening 
'should  continue.  It  should  not  move  in¬ 
to  reverse  by  delegating  away  the  au¬ 
thority  to  appropriate  or  the  authority 
to  tax. 

That  is  why  I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon 
take  up  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  great  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright].  In  it,  he  seeks  to 
get  the  Senate  to  restate,  for  its  own 
thinking,  may  I  say — and  it  is  needed — 
that  Congress  will  insist  upon  taking 
back  the  reins  which  our  constitutional 
fathers  put  into  our  hands  to  check  an 
administration  when  it  seeks  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  me 
happy  to  make  the  remarks  I  have  made 
this  afternoon — because,  of  course,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  my  administration  on 
matters  of  such  vital  concern  as  the  tax 
bill  or  a  budget  cut.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  join  the  administration  in  its 


proposal  for  a  tax  increase  or  upon  its/ 
recommendations  as  to  where  the  budget 
cuts  shall  be  made,  because  I  think  that 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  take  all,  or  most  all,  of/that 
$7.5  billion  cut  out  of  the  defense/spend¬ 
ing  elsewhere  than  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  unless  evidence  c* *Cn  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  that  has  not  been  presented 
to  me  by  the  administration/ to  date,  that 
justifies,  on  the  merits,  not  on  the  poli¬ 
tics,  but  on  the  merits/the  type  of  cut 
that  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
are  urging  upon  Senators  these  days,  I 
shall  vote  agains y  their  recommenda- 

-tions. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
.Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

*  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388,  with 
instructions  to  report  forthwith  with 
title  II,  beginning  on  page  120,  line  1, 
down  through  page  126,  line  11,  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that  mo¬ 
tion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certain¬ 
ly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  motion  amend¬ 
able  in  this  way:  Can  the  instructions 
to  the  committee  to  report  back  be 
amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  all  instructions  are 
amendable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  those  instruction  in¬ 
clude  instructions  with  respect  to 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  very  item  of 
the  bill  which  would  be  stricken  by  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such 
amendments  would  be  in  order  as  long 
as  they  relate  to  the  bill  itself,  and  are 
instructions  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  the  bill  stands  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  called  up 
a  motion  which  has  not  been  printed, 
but  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  having 
had  the  courtesy  to  hand  it  to  me.  It 
reads: 

I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  forthwith  with  title  n — • 

I  think  we  are  in  trouble.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
recommit  S.  2388,  with  instructions  to 
report  forthwith  with  title  n,  beginning 
on  page  120,  line  1,  down  through  page 
126,  line  11,  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  the  pending 
motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  the  pending  motion  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  clerk. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  is  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 

debatable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  I  have  to  leave 
pretty  soon,  I  hope  we  can  agree  there 
will  be  no  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  limitation  of  debate  on 
this  motion  until  we  can  confer  tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  none. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  proper  for  the 
Senator  from  California  to  ask  that  the 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  included 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  Senate.  There  is  a  motion  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  once  the  Senator  gets 
the  yeas  and  nays,  the  motion  cannot 
be  amended  by  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  told  that  is  not  correct. 

What  is  the  rule  which  says  once  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  a  Sen¬ 
ator  cannot  modify  his  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Senator 
loses  his  right  to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  any  other  Senator 
can  modify  it  or  amend  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  could 
amend  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  the  Senator  may 
not  modify  it,  but  may  withdraw? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  may  not  with¬ 
draw  it  once  he  gets  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the 
motion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  asked  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
unanimous- consent  request? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk.  Then  the 
Senate  will  act  on  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  as  follows: 

I  move  to  recommit  S.  2388,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  forthwith  with  title  II,  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  120,  line  1,  down  through 
page  126,  line  11,  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

There  is  a  sufficient  number,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where  an  effort  is  made 
to  amend  the  instructions  which  are 
contained  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  does  the  vote  on  each  such 
amendment  occur  before  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
so  only  to  request  that  the  floor  be 
cleared  and  that  only  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  floor  remain  on  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  instructs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
that  all  unauthorized  persons  be  cleared 
from  the  floor.  The  Chair  would  remind 
the  attaches  that  this  is  the  third  time 
that  we  have  had  to  do  this  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  in  extenuation  of  my  suggestion, 
that  I  am  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  Senators  and  the 
staff. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  feels  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
on  the  pending  motion  before  Monday 
next.  The  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow  at 
noon,  and  it  is  hoped  that  action  can 
be  taken  to  dispose  of  several  amend¬ 
ments  on  tomorrow.  There  may  be  roll- 
call  votes;  I  cannot  be  sure. 

- - -  -  -  / - 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE/HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL /SIGNED 

A  message  from  th/House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  Q3.R.  13026)  to  extend 
through  Marcja  1968  the  first  general  en¬ 
rollment  peylod  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  tote  Social  Security  Act  (relat¬ 
ing  to  si/plementary  medical  insurance 
benefits/Tor  the  aged) ,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses/ 


/  ADJOURNMENT 

r  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  i 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to  " 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1967,  at  12  noon. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournmment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
moves  to  recommit  S.  2388,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  forthwith  which  title  II, 
beginning  on  page  120,  line  1,  down 
through  page  126,  line  11,  stricken  out. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28,  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Walter  N.  Tobriner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica,  vice  Wilson  T.  M.  Beale, 
Jr. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
s.  Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  vice  Farris 
Bryant. 

\  In  the  Air  Force 

WiliUm  B.  Duty,  FR5739,  for  reappoint¬ 
ment  tok  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  li\  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
from  the  \emporary  disability  retired  list, 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1211,  tilte  10/VUnited  States  Code. 

The  foUowingypersons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air 'Force,  in  the  grades  indi¬ 
cated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SRates  Code,  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determineaSby  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force:  \ 

To  be  captains  {Medical) 
Birkemeyer,  Eugene  J.,  FV3 19^286. 

Myers,  John  E.,  FV3125076.  \ 

To  be  first  lieutenant  ( Medicc ^1 
Munn,  William  C„  II,  FV3166228.  \ 

To  be  captains  {Dental)  \ 
Barton,  Ralph  T„  FV3195971.  \ 

Kincaid  Louis  C.,  FV3166077.  \ 

Winkley,  Donald  F.,  1^22341 16.  \ 

To  be  first  lieutenants  {Dental) 

Logan,  John  L.,  FV3195972. 

Smith,  Robert  N.,  FV3142771. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  tg*'  conference  report  on  Appalachia  bill.  Senate  debated 

poverty  bill.  House  committee  voted  to  report  continuing  appropriations  measure, 
)nd  Rep.  Row  discussed  i|2\  House  passed  bill  to  amend  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
kRep.  Sullivan  inserted/President's  remarks  in  sighing  foo\stamp  bill. 


?PALACHIA.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  602,  to  revise  and\extend  the 
Appalachia  program.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.\S13879- 
81 


2.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill  (pp.  S13877,  S13892-3, 
S13924-5 ,  S13931-8,  S13940-5).  Agreed  to  amendments  by  Sen.  Prouty  to  provide 
for  investigation  and  evaluation  of  poverty  programs  by  GAO  (pp.  S13931-3), 
and  to  require  that  records  on  placement  of  Job  Corps  members  be  placed  with 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor  (p.  S13933)  .  An  amendment  by  Sen.  Curtis,  to  repeal 
the  Job  Corps  authorization,  was  pending  at  the  end  of  the  day  (p.  S 13942). 


3.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  1314,  to 
"modernize"  certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the  exemp-, 
tion  provided  therein  (S.  Rept.  578).  p.  S13869 


4. 


X)NOMY;  BUDGETING.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  a  statement  which,  he  claimed, 
shows  no  inflationary  pressure  on  military  procurements,  pp.  S13883-4 

Jen.  Ribicoff  recommended  and  inserted  an  article  favoring  Sen.  Pr$>6inire,s 
prop&sal  for  a  Federal  program  evaluation  commission,  p.  S13924 

SenY  Mondale  inserted  an  article  defending  Federal  spending  and/discussing 
interrelationships  of  the  economy,  taxation,  and  the  budget,  p.  ,513939 


5.  TOBACCO.  Seh.  Jordan,  N.  C.,  questioned  the  basis  of  objection^  to  smoking  and 
inserted  an  article,  "Antismoking  Figures  Look  Flimsy."  p.  ,813890 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  SenV  Hartke  commended  the  International  Exeqotive  Service  Corps, 
pp.  S13891-2 


7.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Mondalte  inserted  articles  by  Dick  Yourfgblood  describing  tech¬ 
nological  and  scientific  discoveries  of  benefit  to/agriculture,  pp.  S13898- 
905 


( 


8.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Byr&,  W.  Va.,  insertecpan  article,  "Difficulties  of 
Big  Cities  Tied  to  Ills  of  Smhll  Towns."  pv/  S13927-9 


9.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  a\letter  ftom  the  Intercounty  Community  Coun¬ 
cil,  Oklee,  Minn.,  describing  its  actions  under  an  0E0  project,  pp.  S13939-40 


10.  HURRICANE  DAMAGE.  Sen.  Yarborough  reported  on  recent  hurricane  damage  in  Tex. 
and  the  President's  inspection  trip<  pfeu  S 13937-9 


11.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Oct.  2.  p/  S13945 


HOUSE 


( 


PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS.  Passed,  234  to  6,  with  a 'technical  amendment  H.  R. 
10673,  to  amend  title  ILI  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended  (pp.  (pp.  H121W8-55) .  The  committee  report  States  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  "is/to  make  clear  that  a  stockyard  o^ner  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  right  to/manage  his  stockyard  in  a  just,  reasonable,  and  nondis- 
criminatory  manner',  and  to  require  persons  operating  at  the  stockyard  to  con¬ 
duct  their  operations  in  a  manner  which  will  foster,  preserve,  and  insure  an 
efficient,  competitive  market,  while  preserving  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  right  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  preventXany  abuse  of 
authority  by  the  stockyard  owner  with  respect  to  the  matters  invfc^lved  in  the 
bill.” 


13.  APPROPRIATIONS .  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Appropriations  Comh^ittee 
"ord^ed  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.  J.  Res.  853,  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968"  (p.  D868) ,  and  Rep.  Bow  stated  that \if 
t^e  Rules  Committee  "had  met  yesterday  on  the  continuing  resolution,  it  coa^d 
ive  be«TY  brought  up  today  and  action  taken  on  it"  (p.  H12761 
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resolution  suggests  action  toward 
solution  of  the  international  legal  con¬ 
frontations  ahead  of  us  and  calls  for 
wide  ranging  steps,  including  arms  con¬ 
trol  measures,  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
legal  order\for  the  extranational  world 
ocean. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  text 
of  this  brief  \esolution,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  throughN.  developing  technology 
man  becomes  increasingly  capable  of  ex¬ 
ploring,  and  exploiting \he  resources  of,  the 
deep  sea;  and 

Whereas,  this  technology  carries  with  it 
the  threat  of  legal  confrontations  between 
nations  of  the  world  over  >the  ownership 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  bed  oKthe  deep  sea 
and  the  super-adjacent  waters, Ngnd  the  re¬ 
sources  therein;  and 

Whereas,  the  extension  of  the  ride  of  law 
and  the  development  of  practicable  arms 
control  measures  with  respect  to  the^e  ter¬ 
ritories  are  essential  if  mankind  is  to  anjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  efforts  in  the  deep  sea: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  SeriV 
ate  that — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  should  remain  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  that  the  living  and 
mineral  resources  in  suspension  in  the  high 
seas,  beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  coast, 
are  free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject  to 
international  treaty  obligations  and  the  con¬ 
servation  provisions  of  the  1958  Geneva  Con¬ 
ventions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  the  problems  of 
conservation  and  use  of  marine  resources  of 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  beyond  continental 
shelf  limits  and  any  licensing  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  the  regulation 
thereof; 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  agreement  un¬ 
der  which  the  floor  of  the  deep  sea  and  the 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  thereof, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental  shelf, 
will  be  considered  free  for  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  all  nations;  and  are  in¬ 
capable  of  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of 
any  one  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

(4)  any  such  international  agreement 
should  incorporate  practicable  arms  control'" 
proposals  looking  toward  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  safeguard  provisions,  should  encom¬ 
pass  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
question  of  the  implacement  of  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  th§ 
deep  sea  floor,  and  should  contribute  to / 
reduction  of  the  world  arms  race  by  enjoin¬ 
ing  all  nations  from  the  stationing  of/un¬ 
proven  types  of  nuclear  or  other  kinds  of 
mass  destruction  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor 
where  unique  conditions  are  likely/to  cause 
greater  risks  of  accidents; 

(5)  fixed  limits  must  be  set  /or  defining 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  continental  shelf 
of  each  nation,  and  that  suclylimits  can  best 
be  determined  by  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  convened  by  tjafe  United  Nations 
in  1969,  five  years  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  1958  Geneya  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf;  anji 

(6)  the  Presideny'should  institute  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  within/the  Department  of  State 
and  other  interested  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  TJnitpu  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  ^Criminal  jurisdiction  over,  and 
the  policing  of,  activities  on  and  beneath 
the  surfjure  of  extra-territorial  seas  and  on 
the  deep  sea  floor;  should  consider  those 
situations  both  immediate  and  anticipated, 
which/  are  not  covered  by  existing  interna¬ 
tional  agreements,  and  should  seek  an  early 
determination  by  the  United  Nations  on  the 

atter  of  developing  and  proposing  regula¬ 
tions  for  handling  those  situations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  172)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT; 

DISABILITY  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

AMENDMENT  NO.  366 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  the 
substance  of  S.  1681,  which  I  presented 
originally  on  May  3.  The  bill  has  a  total 
of  58  cosponsors,  and  has  twice  before 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  On  the  first 
occasion,  in  the  88th  Congress,  the  so¬ 
cial  security  bill  into  which  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  floor  amendment  be¬ 
came  deadlocked  in  conference  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  it  was  not  com¬ 
pleted.  In  1965,  the  House-Senate  con¬ 
ference  altered  it  so  much  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  intended  im¬ 
provement. 

.This  is  the  bill  which  for  the  first  time 
would  provide  for  social  security  pur¬ 
poses  a  statutory  definition  of  blindness 
identical  to  that  in  common  use  ana  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Internal  Revenu^Code. 
It  woulckspecify  that  any  person  meet¬ 
ing  the  statutory  definition  As  auto¬ 
matically  to  be  considered  as  disabled 
for  purposes\of  social  secunty  benefits. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  standard  which 
requires  20  qualsters  of  covered  employ¬ 
ment  out  of  theMast  /o  to  a  standard 
of  six  quarters  of Vo/ered  employment. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  amendment  will  i>his  year  become  a 
part  of  the  soqjal  security  law  as  en¬ 
acted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  366)  Navas  re- 
f erred  ao  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  367 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Percy],  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  instructions  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submit¬ 
ted  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to 
provide  and  improved  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator/from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]./ I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  /its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2426)  to  provide 
certain  essential  assistance  to  the  U.S. 
fisheries  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Washington  /Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson]  be/added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  24LD  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched¬ 
ules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  groundfish  imported  into 
the  Urfited  States  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  amount  thereof  imported 
duymg  1963  and  1964. 

?he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be  added  as  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FRANCHISE 
COMPETITIVE  PRACTICE  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly  Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  2321,  the  Franchise  Competitive  Prac¬ 
tice  Act  of  1967,  on  October  10,  11,  13, 
16,  and  17, 1967. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  I  am  author¬ 
ized  by  him  to  say  that  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  offering  testimony  on  this  pro¬ 
posal  should  contact  Charles  E.  Bangert, 
ssistant  counsel.  Senate  Antitrust  and 
mopoly  Subcommittee,  room  414,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES, \ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addressed,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  tcNje  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METC> 

Table  entitled  “Federal,  State,  and  local 
social  welfare  expenditures — in  billions  of 
dollars  for  selected  fised^  years  1940-66.” 

By  Mr.  YARBOROt 
Article  entitled  “Blue  lionnets:  Texas 
Blooms  Brighten  Viet,”  published  in  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-Sr^tesman,  of 
September  16,  1967. 


CONSENSUS  ON  THE  BOMBXNG 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  r\ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed\in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  today’s  Ne\ 
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York  Times  titled  “Consensus  on  the 
Bombing.”  The  editorial  reports  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  nation  after 
natiorrengaging  in  the  general  debate  in 
the  Geheral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  have  stated  *that  the  cessation 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  possibility  of 
negotiation.  Canadian  External  Affairs 
Minister  Paul  Martin  said  in  a  speech: 

It  seems  clear  that  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  talks  between  tbe  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  the  Bombing  is  stopped. 

This  is  the  point  I  nave  been  arguing 
in  the  Senate  for  2  yearn  In  speeches  in 
the  Senate  in  January  N966,  May  15, 
1967,  and  July  27,  1967,  I  made  the  point 
that  a  first  step — first  concession — must 
be  made  by  the  United  Statek  It  is  my 
view,  as  I  have  stated  so  often,  tnat  nego¬ 
tiations  or  any  chance  for  action,  in  the 
U.N.,  as  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by 
Senator  Mansfield,  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed,  but  clearly  are  conditioned  upon 
the  cessation  of  bombing.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial'' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consensus  on  the  Bombing 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  again 
urged  that  the  United  States  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  an  essential  first  step  to¬ 
ward  peace.  Mr.  Thant  said  he  was  “con¬ 
vinced”  that  if  the  bombing  ended  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  peace  talks  could  begin  in  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Concurrently,  Agence  France-Presse  re¬ 
ported  from  Hanoi  that  “reliable  sources” 
had  indicated  talks  could  begin  between 
Hanoi  and  Washington  within  three  or  four 
weeks  of  a  bombing  halt. 

The  appeal  for  a  bombing  halt  was  taken 
up  in  the  General  Assembly  Wednesday  by 
Canada,  one  of  America’s  closest  friends  and 
a  nation  that  has  had  recent  diplomatic 
contact  with  North  Vietnam. 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind,”  Canadian  External  Affairs  Minister 
Paul  Martin  said,  “that  the  first  step  in 
[the  direction  of  talks]  will  involve  the 
question  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  seems  clear  that  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  talks  between  the  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  the  bombing  is  stopped.  This 
is  a  matter  of  first  priority  if  we  are  to  start 
the  process  of  de-escalation  and  open  the/ 
door  of  the  conference  room.”  / 

Canada’s  plea  has  been  echoed  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  so  far  in  speeches 
by  the  representatives  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
France,  Somalia,  Indonesia  and  KenW.  Many 
other  delegates,  friends  as  well  as  opponents 
of  American  policy,  have  privately  voiced 
similar  views.  This  mounting  international 
consensus  favoring  a  U.S.  initia/uve  for  peace 
through  a  bombing  halt  has  ixs  counterpart 
at  home.  An  increasing  nunlber  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  calling  for  such  a  step, 
responding  to  the  ground/veil  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  for  an  end  to  tRe  war. 

No  one  can  guaranfee  that  stopping  the 
bombing  will  produce  negotiations.  There 
would  be,  as  Mr.  Tftant  has  freely  conceded, 
a  “limited  risk”  in  any  such  American  ini¬ 
tiative.  But  the/United  States  is  big  enough 
to  venture  sucr  a  risk.  And  the  risk  is  worth 
taking,  especially  in  view  of  the  limited 
effectiveness'  of  the  bombing,  as  acknowl¬ 
edged  by /the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in 
light  of/the  alternative  risks  involved  in 
continued  escalation  of  the  war. 

Ther  Administration  has  repeatedly  pro¬ 
tested  its  desire  for  peace.  Now  is  the  time 
to  ijprove  this  intention  by  heeding  the  ad¬ 


vice  of  close  friends  and  the  wider  world 
community.  As  Danish  Premier  Jens  Otto 
Krag  observed  the  other  day :  "He  -who  takes 
the  decisive  step  by  which  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  an  end,  to  get  negotiations 
started,  and  to  insure  durable  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  inscribe  his  name  in 
the  books  of  history.” 


A  FANTASTIC  PROPOSAL  THAT 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  in 
approving  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  entitle  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  two  U.S.  Senators  and  as 
many  Representatives  as  it  would  have 
if  it  were  a  State — two,  by  current  stand¬ 
ards — does  violence  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  a  distinct  disservice  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that: 

.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each/ 
State  ...  / 

The  Senate  Chamber  in  which  /we 
meet kwas  for  many,  many  years  termed 
the  Hail  of  the  States.  In  fact,  thiVsmall 
rectangular  chamber  is  truly  the  Hall 
of  the  States  and  should  rem?fin  so,  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  envisaged  it  would. 
It  is  fantastic  that  a  proposal  should 
now  be  advanced  and  considered  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  other  body/to  change  the 
entire  character  >of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  \he  addition  of  two 
Senators  representing  a  city,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  occupying  an.  area  of  less  than 
10  square  miles,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  Is  the  Federal  City.  The 
District  of  CMumbia  is  not  a  State.  It 
is  a  very  special  district.  When  it  was 
founded  ha  accordance  with\article  I, 
section  8/Of  the  Constitution,  it  was  never 
anticipated  that  the  seat  of  Government 
^f  th/?  United  States  would  becotoe  a 
'Stat /.  The  Founding  Fathers  specifically 
provided  that —  \ 

/Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exk 
/lusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever/ 
over  such  district  ...  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  states  .  .  .  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  tSates  .  .  . 

This  has  been  part  of  the  basic  law  of 
our  Nation  for  178  years.  Those  who  have 
made  the  District  of  Columbia  their 
home  were  well  aware  of,  or  should  have 
been  aware  of,  the  fact  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  unique  governmental 
entity. 

The  action  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  radically  altered  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  voting  delegate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  While 
I  personally  favor  a  nonvoting  delegate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  reasonable  argument 
could  be  made  for  a  voting  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  other 
body.  The  proposed  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  for  accomplishing  that  stood  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  obtaining  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 


However,  by  elevating  the  District  jt if 
Columbia  to  the  status  of  a  sovereign 
State  with  two  U.S.  Senators,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  virtually  assured 
that  this  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  receive  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  in  the  Congress  anja  certainly 
would  not  be  ratified  by  tile  requisite 
number  of  State  legislatures.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  proposed/amendment  is 
assured  of  defeat.  It  ,c/as  dead  as  the 
dodo.  Whereas,  prk*  y6  the  vote  yester¬ 
day,  residents  of  the/District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  did  have  some/chance  of  receiving 
representation  iry'the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  they/ now  stand  no  chance 
at  all.  / 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  go  too  far,  Indeed. 
The  Federal  City,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
not  enticed  to  two  U.S.  Senators.  Very 
definitely,  should  this  fantastic  proposal 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  debate 
and/vote  as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
oppose  it  utterly  and  uncompromisingly. 
'To  me  it  seems  absolutely  unthinkable 
that  such  a  proposal  to  amend  our  Con¬ 
stitution  could  be  seriously  considered  in 
either  body  of  Congress  or  in  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  our  States. 


URBAN  AMERICA:  GOALS  AND 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  has  been  charting  most 
important  and  valuable  fields  in  the 
economy  of  our  country.  Of  the  many 
fine  activities  this  committee  has  under¬ 
taken,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  compendium  of  articles 
entitled  “Urban  America:  Goals  and 
Problems,”  compiled  and  prepared  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  Mr.  Bolling,  and  prepared  by  the 
director  of  research,  Mr.  James  W. 
Knowles. 

I  have  read  these  articles  with  great 
Scare.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  or  any  other  per¬ 
son,  who  is  concerned  about  the  future 
of  ukban  America  cannot  really  be  knowl- 
edgeaVle  in  this  field  without  having  ex¬ 
amined,  and  read  very  carefully  the 
compendium  of  articles  prepared  for  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  \ 

I  wish  toNtake  this  opportunity  to 
commend  ourNdistinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  and  hk  entire  staff  for  hav¬ 
ing  performed  a  valuable  public  service. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs 
at  present  is  conducting  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  which  go  into  deprii  on  many  of 
these  problems.  I  am  surdthat  the  work 
of  this  subcommittee  and  tne  hearings  it 
is  conducting  will  be  a  landmark  for  the 
future  direction  of  urban  America. 

I  suggest  that  members  of  tub  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  as  well  as  Members  of Con¬ 
gress,  pay  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  articles  in  the  subcommittee’s  publi¬ 
cation  and  to  the  hearings  now  bed|T 
conducted. 
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dial  personnel  burgeoning — and  tuition  costs 
soiling. 

Nosend  to  the  boom  1s  in  sight. 

Tod^y,  six  million  young  Americans  are 
enrolleckin  institutions  of  higher  education, 
about  tw^-thirds  in  public  and  one-third  in 
private  schools.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  10  yearsNago  and  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  20  years  ago. 

The  numberNcan  only  go  on  multiplying 
as  the  belief  takes  hold  that  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  minority  but 
the  right  of  everyone  capable  of  benefiting 
from  it — indeed  thatNaearly  universal  higher 
education  is  a  necessitydf  the  nation  is  to  re¬ 
main  a  leader  in  a  shrmking  world  run  by 
technology.  \ 

Yet  few  people  realize  that  Americans  are 
collectively  spending  $20  billion  a  year  edu¬ 
cating  these  six  million  students  Juan  T. 
Trippe  chairman  of  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  recently  pointed  out.  \ 

By  contrast  he  said,  England,  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  U.S.  population,  has  buV  a  30th 
as  many  collegians — 200,000 — and  spends  but 
a  28th  as  much  on  their  education-\$700 
million.  \ 

Fully  half  this  $20  billion  comes  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources — endowments,  tuition,  alumni 
contributions,  corporate  gifts  and  founda¬ 
tion  grants. 

Another  $5  billion  is  allocated  by  state 
legislatures. 

Federal  financial  support  makes  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  reaching  a  new  high  $5  billion  last 
year — 25  times  more  than  it  was  after  World 
War  EC  when  federal  participation  in  higher 
education  began. 

The  outlook  is  for  federal  spending  to  more 
than  triple  in  the  coming  decade  as  private 
and  state  sources  reach  their  limit. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  “commitments”  these 
days.  We  have  commitments  to  our  allies, 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam,  commit¬ 
ments  to  land  on  the  moon,  commitments 
to  elevate  the  impoverished  and  discrim- 
inated-against  in  our  own  land. 

But  nowhere  have  Americans  undertaken  a 
commitment  as  willingly  and  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  as  the  one  they  have  made  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  in  the  field  of  higher 
education. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 

SERVICE  CORPS:  ITS  FORMATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  important  private  organizations  con¬ 
tributing  immensely  valuable  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  is  the  Inter V 
national  Executive  Service  Corps.  Siitee 
its  inauguration  on  June  14,  1964,  in  a 
launching  which  included  a  White  House 
ceremony  some  of  us  in  this  boffy  at¬ 
tended,  it  has  quietly  and  very /soundly 
gone  about  the  business  of  .providing 
managerial  aid  to  mainly  private  busi¬ 
nesses  in  other  countries.  Die  American 
know-how  provided  by  me  volunteers 
whom  the  IESC  has  so  carefully  selected 
is  helping  to  fill  a  great  need. 

One  of  the  clearest/and  certainly  from 
many  standpoints  one  of  the  most  offi¬ 
cial,  statements  o l  its  evolvement  and 
principles,  its  program  and  achievement, 
was  made  somonnonths  ago  at  an  inter¬ 
national  management  congress,  spon¬ 
sored  by  thyConseil  International  pour 
l'Organisation  Scientifique — CIOS — by 
Mr.  States  Mead,  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  laanhattan  Bank.  Mr.  Mead  was 
one  who  worked  closely  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  IESC  and  has  since  been 
a  rfiember  of  its  Board  and  Executive 
Committee. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  CIOS  meeting,  held  at 
Rotterdam,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Tbe  CIOS  XIV  Congress,  Rotterdam,  Sept. 

20,  1966] 

The  Formation  and  Development  op  the 

International  Executive  Service  Corps 
(By  States  M.  Mead) 

In  September  1963  at  the  CIOS  XIII  In¬ 
ternational  Management  Congress  In  New 
York,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  President  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  delivered  the  key¬ 
note  address  on  the  subject  of  "Managerial 
Work  and  Human  Progress”.  In  that  address 
Mr.  Rockefeller  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
“Managerial  Task  Force  of  Free  Enterprise”, 
to  be  made  up  of  businessmen-volunteers 
from  the  advanced  nations  who  would  serve 
as  advisers  or  consultants  to  enterprises  in 
the  emerging  nations  in  order  to  assist  the 
growth  or  strong  and  free  economies. 

The  proposal  won  a  warm  response,  from 
both  the  immediate  audience  and  others  in 
both  government  and  private  circles.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  all  know,  much  lies  between 
Videas  or  words,  on  the  one  hand,  and  action 
and  accomplishment,  on  the  other  hand.  It? 
is  Nor  that  reason  that  I  am  both  delighted 
ancpprivileged  to  be  able  to  report,  just  three 
yearsVfter  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  address,  that  the 
idea  has  borne  fruit.  Thanks  to  the  .atten¬ 
tion  anck  efforts  of  a  number  of  resj>Jonsible 
business  and  government  leaders  /following 
the  CIOS  3CIII  Congress  the  International 
Executive  Seiwice  Corps  has  been  brought 
into  existenceX.  and  is  a  going;  concern.  To 
date,  it  has  accepted  nearlv/300  individual 
projects  in  33  countries  of  the  developing 
nations  and  has  completed/one-third  of  them. 
It  has  assembled  a.  remarkable  roster  of 
experienced  American/executives  available 
for  such  assignmenylVnd  in  the  projects 
thus  far  completed;  thX  IESC  has  proved 
that  the  concepts  j6n  whicn.  it  was  developed 
are  sound  and  yurkable.  \ 

Besides  Mr.  /Rockefeller,  two  individuals 
who  must  receive  credit  as  “founding 
fathers”  of  tJ4e  IESC,  are  US.  Senators  Vance 
Hartke  of  .Indiana  and  Jacob  JaVkts  of  New 
York.  Senator  Hartke,  following  a  tito  abroad 
in  1962/nad  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  “businessman’s  peace  corps”  to  makeVvail- 
able/o  developing  economies  the  talentSand 
know-how  of  retired  American  business 
executives.  Senator  Javits  had  called  oh 
JO. S.  corporations  to  create  a  pool  of  sells' 
'for  overseas  assistance.  What  these  proposals 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  had  in  common  was 
that  the  experts  to  be  sent  abroad  would 
come  from  the  private  sector. 

It  so  happened  that  this  line  of  thought 
paralleled  one  that  was  being  discussed 
within  the  Federal  Administration,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (A.I.D.) :  Could  not  the  private 
sector  to  be  encouraged  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  the  continuing  United  States  program  of 
economic  aid  to  the  developing  nations? 

In  response  to  the  very  favorable  reaction 
and  a  deluge  of  mail  which  followed  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller’s  CIOS  XIII  keynote  address,  he 
subsequently  had  a  staff  study  made  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  some  meat  on  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  his  basic  idea. 

A.I.D.  also  had  undertaken  some  very 
thorough  studies,  based  both  upon  various 
independent  proposals  and  upon  its  own 
soundings  of  opinions  and  attitudes  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  conclusion 
to  which  A.I.D.  came  was:  that  some  sort  of 
executive  service  corps  could  and  should  be 
established  to  make  the  human  skills  of  U.S. 
business  directly  available  to  business  in  the 
developing  nations.  Hence,  a  small  planning 
staff  was  created  within  A.I.D.,  and  early  in 
.1964  A.I.D.  sponsored  a  voluntary  organizing 


conference  of  business  leaders,  both  from' 
companies  and  all  major  business  associa¬ 
tions  and  management  groups,  as  wely  as 
from  government.  The  conference  pyxici- 
pants,  in  turn,  created  an  organizing/  com¬ 
mittee  which,  significantly,  was  madyup  en¬ 
tirely  of  seven  private  businessmen;  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  David  Rockefeller  and  My  Sol  Lino- 
witz  of  Xerox  Corporation,  as  the  organizing 
co-chairmen.  / 

In  the  following  two  monies,  those  seven 
men  met  frequently  to  plan  and  to  direct 
the  staff  work  necessary  to/develop  a  charter, 
select  a  suitable  name,  f/rmulate  basic  poli¬ 
cies,  establish  fundam/ntal  operating  prac¬ 
tices,  elicit  Initial  fhsancial  support,  select 
and  form  a  strong  and  highly  representative 
Board  of  Directory  During  this  period  val¬ 
uable  assistance  jy as  given  by  the  Council  for 
International  /Progress  in  Management 
(U.S.A.)  and/ by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  lioard. 

As  the  principal  staff  aide  to  the  seven 
men  of  Organizing  Committee,  I  can  bear 
witness/to  the  Intense  interest,  dedication 
and  tune  they  gave  to  the  subject.  In  addi¬ 
tion /To  Messrs.  Rockefeller  and  Linowitz, 
thye  men  were  Mr.  Ray  R.  Eppert,  President 
of/  the  Burroughs  Corporation;  Mr.  Dan  A. 
Kimball,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Aero¬ 
jet-General  Corporation;  Mr.  William  S. 
Paley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System;  Mr.  John  H.  John¬ 
son,  President  of  Johnson  Publications;  and 
the  late  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson,  Senior  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Time  Inc.  We  should  note  that  Mr. 
Jackson  was  the  General  Program  Chairman 
of  CIOS  XIII  Congress  and  that  he  served  as 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  founding  of  the  I.E.S.C. 

By  June  1964,  the  IESC  had  become  a 
reality;  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  New  York  State,  with  tax 
free  status  under  United  States  law.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  initial  meeting  of  the  IESC  Board  of 
Directors  on  June  14,  1964  the  directors  were 
received  at  the  White  House  by  President 
Johnson,  who  indicated  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  organization  in  saying:  “You  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  important  contribution  ...  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  free  world.” 

It  was  accepted  at  the  outset  that  A.I.D. 
would  provide  initial  grants,  as  “seed 
money”,  to  help  the  IESC  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  grow — and  that  the  contributions 
of  the  private  sector  would  grow  increas¬ 
ingly  as  a  part  of  the  total. 

The  recruitment  of  a  small  but  very  high 
grade  initial  headquarders  organization  re- 
qiured  several  months  time — as  also  did  tire 
obtaining  of  suitable  office  space  in  New 
'York  City. 

\We  were  fortunate  in  convincing  one  of 
ouXlESC  Directors  to  devote  his  services  full 
timeSto  the  management  of  IESC  as  its  Pres- 
ident.Nrhis  man  is  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  a 
former 'Secretary  of  the  Army  and  former 
President\and  Chairman  of  the  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Coin.  In  November  1964,  the  offices 
of  IESC  were  opened  in  New  York,  and  in 
January  1965k  the  first  active  project  was 
initiated  with  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Howard 
Rose,  a  semi-reftred  consulting  engineer  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Amado  Engineering  Co. 
in  the  small  provincial  city  of  David,  Pan¬ 
ama.  Amado  had  asaed  for  suggestions  on 
problems  encountered\in  growing  from  a 
small  engineering  firm  into  a  metal  fabricat¬ 
ing  and  construction  rismplex.  Mr.  Rose 
spent  about  four  monthV  there,  recom¬ 
mended  reorganization  and  personnel  devel¬ 
opment  and  changes  in  pricing,  policies.  The 
company  subsequently  benefitteH.  much  from 
the  managerial  assistance.  NowXhardly  21 
months  later,  there  are  90  projects  com¬ 
pleted,  32  underway,  37  more  to  which  the 
assigned  volunteer  is  now  en  route,  ami  over 
120  for  which  a  qualified  executive  is  Being 
recruited.  By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  Ex¬ 
pected  that  a  total  of  about  400  projects  witl 
have  been  accepted  since  the  beginning.  It 
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Is  anticipated  that  In  the  future  IESC  will 
take  Vn  some  400  to  500  new  projects  each 

year.  \ 

Its  activities  already  span  the  world — the 
length  of  Latin  America  and  across  Africa, 
the  Middle',East  and  Southern  Asia  to  the 
Pacific.  Thei'e  are  80  projects  in  Central 
America,  43  in\South  America,  74  in  the  Far 
East,  72  in  theWUddle  East,  and  now  10  in 
Africa  with  moresanticipated. 

In  most  cases,  IESC  projects  consist  of  the 
assignment  of  a  carefully  selected  executive 
to  the  top-managemefit  level  of  an  overseas 
business  firm.  The  program  rests  on  two 
fundamental  premises.  One  is  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  must  be  of  'high  quality.  The 
other  is  that  the  enterprises  assisted  should 
be  significant  to  the  local  economy. 

Among  other  IESC  principles,  are  these: 

1.  The  function  of  the  lESCkexecutive  is 
only  to  help  an  enterprise,  notVto  run  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  thres  or  four- 
month  assignment  is  usually  adequate,  with 
a  later  follow-up  assignment  desired  nj  some 
cases. 

2.  Although  IESC  is  subsidized  by  ptiblic 
and  private  sources  in  the  United  Staffs, 
overseas  client  firms  must  make  a  meast 
able  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the\ 
services  they  receive.  Such  contributions  are 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  local  standards  of 
compensation  and  the  firm’s  ability  to  pay. 

The  principle  of  charging  something  for 
IESC  service  is  basic.  It  is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  It  is  a  business  proposition  among 
businessmen. 

3.  IESC  provides  service  only  where  the 
necessary  assistance  cannot  be  obtained 
locally,  either  because  of  its  cost  or  because 
it  is  not  available. 

4.  IESC  executives  must  be  experienced 
businessmen,  with  records  of  substantial 
achievement,  who  volunteer  to  serve.  They 
and  the  organizations  they  represent  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  opportunity  to  be  of  help 
rather  than  in  salary  or  other  material  re¬ 
wards. 

IESC  provides  assistance  principally  to  the 
private  sector,  but  will  consider  any  project 
that  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  In  a  few  cases  this  includes 
assisting  government  agencies,  when  such 
assistance  is  likely  to  improve  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  free  enterprise. 

The  procedure  for  requesting  IESC  assist¬ 
ance  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
for  a  firm  to  make  its  interest  known  to  any 
of  the  IESC  representatives  now  stationed 
in  key  countries  around  the  developing 
world,  or  write  directly  to  IESC  in  New  York. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  any  official 
channel,  although  economic  offices  of  bothy 
local  governments  and  United  States  mis 
sions  are  ready  to  help  establish  contact  wp 
IESC  when  asked  to  do  so. 

After  a  proposed  project  is  approved  by 
the  IESC  field  representative,  it  is  submitted 
to  New  York  for  final  approval.  When  this 
is  given,  IESC  then — and  only  thdn — looks 
for  the  executive  who  can  best  do  the  job. 
For  this  is  not  an  employment  agency  trying 
to  turn  up  jobs  for  businessmen  at  loose 
ends;  the  client  firm  comes /first.  Although 
there  have  been  thousands  Xi  inquiries  from 
United  States  businessmen  willing  to  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  program,  IESC  has  firmly  pruned 
this  list  down  to  fewer/than  1,500  names  of 
men  considered  qualified  for  overseas  as¬ 
signment.  Even  soyohe  file  often  does  not 
yield  the  name  of  fust  the  right  man.  When 
this  happens,  (y  specific  search  is  made 
throughout  the/country  to  find  him.  IESC 
has  a  substantial  recruiting  office  in  New 
York  (now  /nanned  by  one  paid  and  six 
volunteer  recruiting  officers)  and  a  network 
of  volunteer  representatives  in  some  35  cities 
to  assisythe  search.  To  date  IESC  has  been 
very  successful  in  matching  the  clients’  needs 
with/€xecutives  who  are  not  only  techni- 
caly  qualified  but,  equally  important,  are 
suyted  by  personality  and  temperament  to 


adjust  to  working  conditions  that  may  be 
quite  different  from  those  they  are  used  to. 

Many  of  these  men  have  recently  retired 
from  United  States  firms.  Others  have  their 
own  businesses,  in  which  they  are  now  freed 
of  day-to-day  responsibilities.  Still  others 
may  be  what  are  called  “mid-career”  men, 
executives  still  actively  at  work  who  are 
loaned  to  IESC  for  a  few  months  by  their 
U.S.  employers. 

All  of  them  have  one  thing  in  common — 
they  are  volunteers.  They  serve  IESC  with¬ 
out  compensation,  except  for  basic  expenses. 
This  requirement  that  executives  serve  with¬ 
out  salary  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  assuring  the  quality  of  the 
service;  it  automatically  weeds  out  the  self- 
seeker. 

Of  the  approximately  75  men  who  have  so 
far  completed  more  than  90  assignments 
(some  have  already  gone  out  twice) ,  nearly 
every  one  has  said  that  the  experience,  and 
the  opportunity  to  give  of  himself,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  episodes  of  his 
life.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  client  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  of  more  significance  that  they, 
too,  have  found  the  association  satisfying 
and  rewarding. 

There  have  inevitably  been  a  few  cases— 
>ut  only  a  few — where  personal  or  business 
roblems  have  created  serious  obstacles;, 
IESC  considers  seven  or  eight  projects  so  fp 
to  pave  been  unsuccessful,  or  a  little 
thanSpne  in  ten.  Thus  the  goal  which  Presi¬ 
dent  wank  Pace  set — 90  per  cent  suqcess — 
is  beingSmet. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  IESU's  initial 
financial  requirements  have  been  met  by 
grants  fronrythe  U.S.  Govemmem  and  one- 
third  by  contributions  from  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  The  Government’s  participation  reflects 
the  continuing  interest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States\in  encouraging  American 
business  to  assist  f areign/economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  private  contributions  reflect  sup¬ 
port  for  the  IESC  concept  by  the  business 
community  at  home'  and  abroad.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  the  governmental  grants 
to  IESC  througly'A.ID.,  Have  been  strictly 
with  “no  stringer  attached”. 'Policy  and  pro¬ 
grams  are  directed  only  by  t\e  IESC  Board 
of  Directors. 

In  this  b^ief  outline  of  the  \>rigins  and 
progress  or  IESC  we  can  detect  a Njharacter- 
istic  that  is  still  today  one  of  the  naost  sig- 
nificanjr  features  of  the  program.  It  ik  a  pri¬ 
vate  effort,  publicly  sponsored.  IESC’s 'Board 
of  Directors  continues  to  be  made  up  entirely 
of  /distinguished  private  businessmen. 

it  has  55  members,  including  some  froi 
various  industries  and  regions  and  few  out-\ 
standing  figures  from  major  business 
schools.  Initial  members  of  the  IESC  Board 
of  Directors  have  been  the  outgoing  Presi¬ 
dent  of  CIOS,  Mr.  Gerrit  van  der  Wal  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Lederer  of  the  United  States.  The  Board 
meets  twice  a  year,  and  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  15  members  meets  4  times  a  year 
to  review  management.'  The  IESC  budget 
continues  to  be  assisted  by  A.I.D. 
contributions. 

In  this  respect  IESC  has  become  an  un¬ 
usual,  if  not  unique,  experiment.  Its  spon¬ 
sors  like  to  think  that  after  too  many  years 
in  which  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector  looked  upon  each  other  as  natural 
enemies,  they  are  helping  to  clear  a  path 
toward  the  fruitful  collaboration. 

IESC’s  special  blend  of  private  and  public 
effort  carries  over  from  the  United  States  to 
the  countries  where  it  engages  in  active 
projects.  The  executive  advisers  assigned  to 
overseas  firms  are  strictly  private  individ¬ 
uals,  but  they  function  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  local  government,  1 
which  normally  enters  into  a  simple  agree¬ 
ment  with  IESC  regulating  such  matters  as 
the  tax  status  of  the  executive  volunteer. 
Similarly,  the  client  companies  to  which 
these  volunteers  are  assigned,  for  periods  of 


three  or  four  or  six  months,  are  private 
terprises,  almost  without  exception.  One/ex¬ 
ception  for  example,  is  in  Ghana  where  an 
IESC  volunteer,  a  public-utility  executive 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  now  helping  that 
troubled  country  to  unscramble  /he  eco¬ 
nomic  omelet  dished  up  by  its  former  gov¬ 
ernment.  IESC  was  one  of  the  first  Western 
agencies  Ghana  turned  to  iry'its  effort  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  the  future.  IESC  proj¬ 
ects  are  broadly  conceived  An  terms  of  the 
economic  future  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Still  others,  far  more  numerous,  are  more 
limited  in  scope  but  collectively  no  less  sig¬ 
nificant.  There  are  volunteers  working  on 
management  and  technical  problems  with 
individual  firms  throughout  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  business  activity.  As  the  total 
number  of  projects  multiplies  in  such  fields 
as  these,  IESCyhopes  also  for  a  multiplying 
effect  on  eco/omic  growth  and  international 
cooperatior 

Now.  let'  me  recall  that  the  various  sug- 
gestions/Which  gave  birth  to  the  IESC  varied 
greatly/in  detail.  They  had  in  common,  how¬ 
ever, /he  general  observation  that  large  scale 
government- to-government  aid  lacked  two 
important  elements  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
rowth  of  vigorous  free  economies  in  the 
/developing  nations.  In  the  first  place,  it  did 
not  provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
private  sector  in  American  life  to  participate 
directly  in  the  creation  of  a  strong  private 
sector  overseas. 

In  the  second  place,  massive  injections  of 
funds  to  close  the  capital  gap  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing  nations  did  not 
alleviate  what  has  been  called  the  second 
gap — namely,  the  discrepancy  in  human 
skills,  and  primarily  managerial  knowledge 
and  skills. 

The  developing  nations  simply  do  not  have 
the  vast  resources  of  managerial  talent  and 
experience  that  have  been  such  vital  factors 
in  our  dynamic  American  economy. 

Thus,  the  IESC  concept  is  one  of  growth 
through  international  cooperation,  very  much 
in  keeping  with  our  topic  here  today  at  CIOS 
XIIII.  Although  initiated  primarily  through 
American  stimulus  and  action,  it  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  participation  of  the  businessmen  of 
other  advanced  nations,  who  share  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objectives  of  IESC. 

I  believe  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 
in  these  three  short  years  since  our  last 
CIOS  Congress,  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  spirit  and  dedication  to  manage¬ 
ment  science  (which  is  exemplified  by  CIOS) 
and  to  the  generous,  practical  efforts  of  the 
IESC  founders.  IESC  is  both  a  succesful  ex- 
jeriment  and  a  reality — in  cooperation  be- 
reen  the  U.S.  Government  and  private  en- 
teVprise*and  in  international  cooperation  for 
growth  and  economic  development  through 
bettek  management.  I  am  confident  that  by 
the  tiipe  of  the  next  CIOS  Congress  in  1969, 
this  cooperation  will  have  been  carried  still 
further. 


WHY  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  HAS 
TROUBLE  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  it  is  timely  indeed 
to  heed  the  counsel  of  those  individuals 
who  are  on  the  “front  line”  of  the  “war 
on  poverty,”  the  mayors  of  our  Nation’s  • 
great  .cities. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  issued  on  September  25  by 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  mayor  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  true  reasons  why  the  antipoverty 
program  has  had  such  trouble  in 
Congress. 
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Mayor  Doorley  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  successful  records  of  any  municipal 
chief  executive  in  the  Nation,  and  I  know 
that  Senators  will  want  to  give  his  views 
careful  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Providence,  R.I.,  September  25,  1967 

The  city  has  formulated  and  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  programs 
in  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty.  We  provide 
legal  services,  educational  programs,  con¬ 
sumer  assistance,  employment  aid,  and  a  host 
of  other  projects  which  are  giving  the  alien¬ 
ated  poor  an  opportunity  which  they  never 
have  shared  before. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  an  effort  simply 
to  support  people  or  to  make  them  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  Others;  it  is  designed 
to  give  the  poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 
Our  program  in  Providence  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  thousands  of  inner  city  inhabitants 
to  secure  a  chance  and  an  opportunity  to 
rejoin  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
share  in  its  affluence  and  prosperity. 

Today’s  Providence  Journal  on  page  28  re¬ 
ports  that  the  anti-poverty  bill  pending  in 
Congress  is  in  trouble.  And  that  trouble  stems 
from  Republican  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Not  too  many  days  ago,  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Republican  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  met  in  New  York  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Rockefeller.  They  discussed  means 
of  relaxing  tension  in  the  Nation’s  racial 
ghettoes.  Their  report  charged  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  had  failed  to  allot  sufficient 
funds  for  its  programs  dealing  with  urban 
poverty. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Republican  governors 
have  so  little  influence  over  their  Congres¬ 
sional  representatives.  It  is  also  ironic  that 
the  Republican  Party  which  only  last  Au¬ 
gust  called  for  more  aid  to  eliminate  urban 
poverty  now,  one  month  later,  is  about  to 
destroy  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  the 
Nation’s  ghetto  dwellers. 

The  politically  motivated  utterances  of 
the  Governors’  Policy  Committee  show 
clearly  that  the  Republicans  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  a  national  candidate  than 
they  are  in  helping  the  impoverished  people 
of  the  Nation’s  cities. 

The  people  of  this  city  and  those  of  every 
other  city  should  marshal  their  resources  in 
protest  to  the  politically  inspired  conduct  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  who  are  about 
to  destroy  this  important  program. 


ANOTHER  FAMOUS  MARINE  CORPS 

GENERAL  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 

U.S.  MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT, 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President/ there 
has  been  for  too  long  a  mistaken/impresr 
slon  in  the  country  that  all  military  men 
are  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  milih/y  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  so. 

More  and  more  experienced  military 
men  are  speaking  out  /gainst  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  involvement. 

I  have  previously/alluded  to  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  oLahe  greatest  soldiers  of 
our  time,  warned  repeatedly  against  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  ground  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  He  said: 

Anyone  in  favor  of  sending  American 
ground  troops  to  fight  on  Chinese  soil  should 
have  his/nead  examined. 

Gey  Matthew  Ridgway  and  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  also  warned  against  such  action. 
Ge»f  David  M.  Shoup,  retired  Command¬ 


ant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  annual  Junior  College  World  Af¬ 
fairs  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  May, 
1966,  said: 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  don’t  think  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  th :  people 
of  this  country,  is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a 
single  American. 

To  this  respectable  chorus  of  experi¬ 
enced  military  men  warning  against  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia,  there  is  now  added  the  voice  of  a 
distinguished  former  Marine  Corps  offi¬ 
cer,  Samuel  D.  Griffith  II,  retired  briga¬ 
dier  general  of  the  Marine  Corps — who, 
in  a  message  to  the  Business  Executives 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  meeting  on 
September  27,  1967,  said,  in  part: 

If  we  really  want  negotiation,  we  must 
begin  to  de-escalate  the  war  rather  than 
continue  to  escalate  .  .  .  Even  if  we  were  to 
obliterate  North  Vietnam  completely,  the 
guerrilla  war  in  the  South  could  continue. 

.  .  .  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  America,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  what  practically  every- 
ly  in  the  world  except  Mao  Tse  Tung 
nits? 

general  Griffith  is  a  China  scholar/as 
well\s  a  much  decorated  Marine  officer. 
Guerrilla  warfare  is  not  unknown  t/him. 
In  World  War  H,  he  commanded  the 
1st  Marine  Raiders,  winning  the  Navy 
Cross  and\he  Purple  Heart  %t'  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  the  Army  Distinguished  Cross 
at  New  Georgia.  After  his  Retirement  in 
1956,  General  Grffith  earned  a  Ph.  D.  in 
Chinese  v  :1itary\histoiy  at  Oxford.  He 
translated  Mao  Tse-timg’s  “On  Guer¬ 
rilla  Warfare”  and,  Wore  recently,  wrote 
‘The  Battle  for  Guadalcanal.”  He  is  a 
research  fellow  oy  China  studies  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York  City  and/s  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Strategic  Studies  fis.  London. 

As  a  stucj/nt  of  Chinese  military  his¬ 
tory,  he  saj< 

Our  country  ...  is  now  beginning  to  be 
hurt  bote  in  body  and  spirit.  And  whosstands 
to  real/ the  benefits  of  our  misguided\trat- 
egy?  .None  other  than  Moscow  and  Peking. 

/ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com.- 
fete  text  of  the  message  sent  by  General 
Jriffith  to  the  Business  Executive  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  meeting  on  September 
27,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  to  Henry  E.  Niles,  Cochairman, 

Business  Executives  for  Peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Baltimore,  Md. 

September  25,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Niles  ;  I  regret  that  my  scheduled 
trip  to  the  Far  East  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  Washington  Meeting  of 
Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  objectives  of  your 
organization  so  clearly  set  forth  in  your  Open 
Letter  to  the  President  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  28,  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  is  indeed 
troubled.  American  casualties  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  one  three-day  period  last  week  more  than 
400  U.S.  Marines  were  killed  or  wounded  at 
Con  Thien,  a  position  on  the  border  of  the 
so-called  demilitarized  zone  in  Vietnam. 
There  the  Viet  Cong  used  artillery,  heavy 
mortars,  and  rockets.  This  bombardment  was 
no  isolated  incident  but  the  scale  of  it  is  a 
grim  portent  of  the  future.  It  is  high  time 


for  the  American  people  to  ask  bluntly, 
what  purpose  are  Americans  still  being  kfHed 
and  maimed  in  Vietnam?”  We,  of  codrse, 
know  the  official  answers  to  this  question. 
We  have  heard  them  countless  times  Rut  the 
situation  today  requires  something  more  than 
the  tired  cliches  of  the  Secretary  ef  State. 

What  is  imperatively  demanded  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  policy  designed  to  end  th/  fighting  in 
Vietnam  so  that  those  unhappy  people  who 
have  not  known  peace  for  j/o  decades  may 
once  again  enjoy  it  and  so /hat  we  may  stop 
expending  lives,  blood,  ei>ergy,  and  resources 
in  an  area  which  is  not  of  critical  importance 
either  to  our  nation/  security  or  to  our 
strategic  position  in -the  Far  East. 

Despite  optimisti/ statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  end  of/the  Vietnam  War  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Indeed,  the  chances  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  grow  daily  more  remote  as  the 
Administration  stubbornly  persists  in  its 
desperate  determination  to  force  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  -negotiate.  Let  us  ask  whether 
further  Americanization  of  the  war  and  its 
progres/ve  escalation  toward  a  confrontation 
with  pnina  is  the  way  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
talk/peace.  This  is,  however,  precisely  the 
pol/y  which  the  Administration  pursues.  It 
is/in  my  opinion,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  yours, 

:  disastrous  policy. 

If  we  really  want  negotiation,  we  must 
begin  to  de-escalate  the  war  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  to  escalate.  The  obvious  action  we  can 
take,  and  I  believe  should  take  and  at  once, 
is  to  cease  bombing  Hanoi.  Even  were  we 
to  obliterate  North  Vietnam  completely,  the 
guerrilla  war  in  the  South  would  continue. 

Our  bombing  of  the  North  does  not  and 
cannot,  as  Mr.  McNamara  has  testified,  stop 
the  flow  of  the  relatively  small  tonnage  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  guerrilla  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  America,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  what  practically  every¬ 
body  in  the  world  except  Mao  Tse  Tung 
wants? 

If  a  strategy  proves  unproductive,  it  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  a  commander  to  change 
it.  But  how  long  are  we  going  to  have  to 
wait? 

How  long  would  a  business  man  wait  to 
change  a  manifestly  wrong  policy?  Not  long, 
or  he  would  soon  be  out  of  business.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  our  country  is  going  out 
of  business,  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
hurt  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.  And,  who 
stands  to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  misguided 
strategy?  None  other  than  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

Surely  respect  for  our  President  both  at 
vhome  and  abroad  would  not  diminish  should 
ae  take  a  first  positive  step  which,  hopefully, 
could  lead  us  eventually  out  of  this  costly 
moxass  into  which  we  daily  sink  deeper  and 
deeps 

Fin&Uy,  Sir,  I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  Wiliens,  and  your  Executive  Committee 
for  organizing  “Business  Executives  Move  For 
Vietnam  Peace”  and  again  to  express  my 
regret  that  i.  cannot  be  with  you. 

Sincerer 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Griffith  II, 

Marine  Corps ,  Retired. 


THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

americaiKmotors 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  fhesident,  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  Corp.,  is  in\a  most  serious 
situation  as  it  introduces  its  new  models 
this  year.  When  its  books  are  tallied  up 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
they  may  well  show  a  loss  of  w), 000, 000 
for  the  year,  while  it  faces  loSms  due 
December  3 1  in  the  staggering  amount  of 
$66,600,000. 

Yet  the  management  is  optimistic 
about  changes  now  in  process.  With' 
current  sale  of  only  3  percent  of  all  carS 
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leaving  dealer  showrooms,  American  Mo¬ 
tors  is  aiming  at  4.2  percent  of  sales  by 
nexK  summer.  In  a  field  where  most  of 
the  business  is  shared  by  only  three  com- 
paniesNthe  American  economy  needs  the 
preservation  of  this  smaller  company 
lest  the  monopolistic  trend  toward  fewer 
companies-\a  trend  not  confined  to  the 
automobile  field — be  accentuated  still 
further.  \ 

On  August  lx\the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Nelson]  introduced  a  bill, 
which  was  referred\to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  dealing  with  the  tax  situation 
of  this  company.  I  am\  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

An  enlightening  articl^L  detailing  this 
company’s  situation,  in  the  form  of  a 
Detroit  dispatch,  was  published  in  the 
National  Observer  of  September  25.  Mr. 
Roy  Chapin,  as  American’s  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  ea^ly  this 
year,  and  his  team  of  executives  aromov- 
ing  positively  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
as  the  article  shows.  I  ask  unanimhus 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Motors:  ‘.‘We’ve  Quit  Rambling” — 
Shifting  for  an  Uphill  Climb 

Detroit. — This  is  American  Motors  Corp.’s 
week  of  hope  and  horror. 

The  company  hopes  for  the  beginning  of 
a  20  per  cent  annual  sales  gain  when  the  1968 
models  go  on  sale  Sept.  26  with  a  flashy  new 
advertising  campaign  for  a  flashy  new  car, 
the  Javelin,  AMC’s  first  entry  in  the  “Mus¬ 
tang  market.”  But  the  company  still  shud¬ 
ders  at  the  red  ink  splashed  so  freely  through 
AMC’s  ledger  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30. 

Indeed,  this  loss,  which  may  reach  $60,000,- 
000,  forces  the  question  of  whether  AMC  can 
survive.  If  it  does,  its  recovery  will  have  to 
be  splendid  as  its  decline  was  calamitous,  be¬ 
cause  its  1967  loss  approaches  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  deficits  in  recent  business 
history — General  Dynamics  Corp.’s  $69,437,- 
000  loss  in  1961  and  the  $76,932,000  loss  in 
1965  by  Brunswick  Corp. 

These  companies  quickly  rebounded  into 
profits.  Brunswick’s  loss  came  primarily  from 
a  onetime  write-off  when  the  company  over¬ 
extended  its  bowling  investments.  General 
Dynamics  abandoned  in  1962  its  production 
of  Convair  880  and  990  jets,  which  had 
drained  its  treasury.  AMC’s  potential  recov¬ 
ery  appears  tougher. 

AMC,  for  example,  can’t  drop  autos; 
only  other  business  is  the  lagging  Kelvinator 
appliance  division,  which  accounts  for  V2  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  company’s  sales.  AMOunust 
sell  more  cars.  A  legacy  of  questionable  man¬ 
agement  decisions  helped  cut  domestic  sales 
during  the  1967  model  year  to  about  243,000 
cars  from  441,472  in  1963.  And  bankers  may 
press  AMC  for  the  $66,500,00a/due  Dec.  31 
and  secured  by  mortgages  oryxhe  company’s 
plants,  equipment,  and  inventories. 

At  AMC’s  headquarters  ah  Plymouth  Road 
here,  management  bubbles  with  determina¬ 
tion.  The  word  “survival”  has  been  stricken 
from  the  accepted  corporate  lexicon.  Ask 
William  V.  Luneburgf  the  peppery  American 
Motors’  president, /if  the  company  can  be 
saved,  and  he  snarls:  “What  the  hell  do  you 
think  I'm  doing/here?  This  outfit  isn’t  plan¬ 
ning  on  optimism.” 

RECOVERY  PROGRAM  OUTLINED 

Roy  D.  Chapin,  Jr.,  AMC’s  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  January,  last 
spring  Outlined  a  recovery  plan  to  the  24 
creditor  banks,  with  month  by  month  pro¬ 
jections  on  sales  and  costs.  “We’re  right 
wlwre  we  said  we  would  be,”  he  declares  now. 
“ney  [the  banks]  are  in  a  more  positive 


frame  of  mind.  I’m  confident  we  can  live  up 
to  our  commitments  until  next  June.” 

Mr.  Chapin  won’t  specify  that  June  goal, 
but  a  vice  president  suggests  AMC  will  grab 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  auto  market  by  next  sum¬ 
mer;  it  currently  makes  3  of  every  100  cars 
sold  in  the  nation. 

Such  optimism  has  encouraged  some  in¬ 
vestors.  No  large  institutional  investors  a 
few  months  ago  owned  any  of  AMC’s  19,- 
000,000  common  shares.  AMC  now  proudly 
declares  that  mutual  funds  own  3,000,000  of 
the  company’s  shares;  its  stock  closed  last 
week  at  $15.13  a  share,  compared  with  a  1966 
low  of  $6.38. 

“I’ve  been  through  a  lot  of  mock  burials 
before,  and  we’ve  always  recovered,”  chuckles 
one  top  AMC  official.  American  Motors  was 
created  in  1954  by  merging  two  dying  com¬ 
panies,  Nash-Kelvinator  Co.  and  Hudson 
Motor  Co.  The  financial  hemorrhage  contin¬ 
ued.  In  1956  the  company  lost  $30,000,000, 
and  AMC  was  selling  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  cars.  Then  came  economic  re¬ 
cession,  and  boom  times  for  AMC’s  little  car. 
AMC  in  1959  turned  a  $60,000,000  profit. 
Sales  the  following  year  reached  7.2  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

This  success  had  a  side  effect;  it  lured 
George  Romney  into  politics  in  1962.  For  a 
k successor  as  AMC  president,  Mr.  Romney  j 
tapped  Roy  Abernethy,  his  bluff,  cigars 
snaoking  sales  chief.  The  Abernethy  manage¬ 
ment  posted  profit  gains  in  1962  and  1SJ63. 
As  competition  tightened  the  compact  rnar- 
ket,  Mr.  Abernethy  decided  to  expand  AMC's 
market^  he  called  it  “moving  thy fence” 
within  which  AMC  operated. 

The  company  jazzed  up  its  cafs,  adding 
inches,  horsepower,  options,  and^ost.  “We’ve 
got  everything  everyone  else  h/s,”  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy  boasteok  Laments  aiyunsider:  “The 
proliferating  nuWber  of  body  styles  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes  inVnodels  created  tremendous 
costs  of  tooling.  l\  they  had  sparked  ade¬ 
quate  volume,  fine,  out/they  didn’t.  At  least 
our  old  boxy  compacywas  distinctive.”  After 
a  $37,800,000  profit  in  1^63,  profits  and  sales 
tailed  off  steadily,  *fn til  AMC  lost  $12,600,000 
in  fiscal  1966,  an a  ran  a  $47,985,000  loss  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  mistakes  ran  deeperVthan  styling. 
AMC  paid  generous  cash  dividends  to  share¬ 
holders.  F«!rn  1961  through  1966  the  com¬ 
pany  accumulated  a  profit  equal  th $6.97  per 
share  oy  its  common  stock,  and  paid  out 
dividends  of  $4.71  a  share,  or  69  per'cent  of 
its  prefit.  By  comparison  Ford  Motor  Co. 
oveirthe  same  five-year  period  paid  less  than 
4(Vper  cent  of  its  profit  in  dividends,  saving 
le  rest  for  expansion,  modernization,  ar 
rether  expenses. 

Then  auto  buyers  discovered  the  Mustang. 
To  get  in  on  the  market  for  small,  sporty 
cars,  AMC  decided  to  build,  beginning  in 
1965,  a  car  it  called  the  Marlin.  One  insider 
on  reflection  concedes  AMC  should  never 
have  built  this  car,  which  was  planned  as  a 
sporty  version  of  its  American  series.  The 
American  was  the  smallest  of  AMC’s  three 
model  lines,  which  included  the  Classic  (now 
called  Rebel),  and  the  top-of-the-line  Am¬ 
bassador.  But  to  give  Marlin  plenty  of  power 
and  zip,  AMC  decided  to  equip  it  with  a  V-8 
engine.  “The  V-8  engine  didn’t  fit  the  Amer¬ 
ican  chassis,  so  we  put  the  Marlin  on  a 
Classic  chassis.  That  made  the  car  too  big  to 
sell  well,”  this  official  admits.  Before  it  was 
dropped  earlier  this  year,  Marlin  reached  a 
top  selling  pace  of  1,000  a  month. 

In  search  of  cash,  AMC  mortgaged  its  plants 
and  equipment,  then  spent  $60,000,000  to  re¬ 
style  the  1967-model  cars.  Mr.  Abernethy  pre¬ 
dicted  domestic  sales  of  375,000  AMC  cars,  up 
from  280,000  in  the  1966  model  run.  When 
the  sales  slump  continued,  AMC  directors 
eased  Mr.  Abernethy  aside  last  January. 

The  shift  brought  a  sharp  personality 
change  in  the  corporate  management.  Mr. 
Abernethy  came  up  through  sales,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  most  at  home  with  dealers. 
Mr.  Chapin  prefers,  as  now  he  must,  bankers. 


Thin,  articulate,  patrician,  and  wealthy, 
Chapin  chats  easily  and  confidently  of  AJflC* 
recovery.  As  a  sign  of  where  the  company's 
problems  lie,  only  2  of  15  vice  presidents  re¬ 
port  to  Mr.  Chapin  directly:  the  vieg  presi¬ 
dents  for  public  relations  and  finagle. 

AN  EXPENSIVE  SHUTDOWN 

With  a  150-day  stock  of  unsold  cars,  the 
Chapin-Luneburg  management  shut  down 
production  early  this  year  for  several  weeks 
at  the  AMC  assembly  plant/n  Kenosha,  Wls. 
Mr.  Chapin  talks  of  the  shutdown  as  “excru¬ 
ciating,”  and  its  cost  a*  running  into  the 
“tens  of  millions  of  doU&rs.” 

Then,  to  boost  sales/AMC  cut  the  suggested 
retail  price  by  $234  Ao  $1,839  on  its  lowest- 
priced  American  model;  about  half  the  cut 
was  in  the  wholesale  price  to  the  dealer,  the 
remainder  in  thg  dealer’s  suggested  mark-up. 
In  April,  AMC  kold  7,400  Americans,  compared 
with  3,200  in/january.  AMC  blames  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars  /or  the  drop  in  sales  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  last /month  to  4,255,  off  from  a  year- 
earlier  6/i40. 

The  Company  trimmed  costs,  reducing  the 
number  of  salaried  employes  to  a  current 
7,000  from  nearly  8,400  at  the  end  of  1966. 
It/Qropped  “marginal”  development  work  on 
’rotary  engine. 

AMC  seeks  to  refashion  its  image.  “We’ve 
quit  rambling,”  declares  a  vice  president. 
“With  a  name  like  Rambler,  you  can’t  have 
a  sharp  company.”  So  the  name  Rambler  now 
appears  only  on  the  American  series,  and  the 
company  has  begun  a  program  to  help  dealers 
pay  for  new  “American  Motors”  signs  to  re¬ 
place  “Rambler”  signs.  The  company  hired 
the  Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  to  add  zip  to  its  advertising.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  which  concentrates  on  the  Javelin,  in¬ 
cludes  one  TV  pitch  showing  six  gangsters 
stealing  a  Javelin  for  a  get-away  car  because 
its  got  such  a  big  engine  and  so  much  back¬ 
seat  leg  room. 

Doubt  persists  among  many  business  ana¬ 
lysts  over  a  very  basic  question:  whether  Mr. 
Chapin  has  the  necessary  freedom  and  time 
to  accomplish  his  goals.  AMC  last  May  sold 
its  Redisco,  Inc.,  financial  subsidiary  to 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  a  fire-sale  price  of  around 
$28,500,000,  sustaining  a  $5,289,178  loss  on  the 
transaction.  Says  a  Wall  Street  analyst:  “They 
sold  a  property  earning  a  profit  of  $3,000,000 
yearly  to  pay  off  part  of  their  loan  and  reduce 
their  annual  debt  costs  by  maybe  $1,500,000 
a  year.  That  sounds  to  me  like  the  creditors 
are  running  the  company,  and  running  it  to 
their  benefit.” 

Mr.  Chapin  denies  this.  “The  bankers  are 
trying  to  be  as  helpful  as  they  can.  David 
Rockefeller  [president  of  Chase  Manhattan 
,Bank,  the  key  lender]  made  a  TV  tape  for  our 
lealer  show.  He  didn’t  have  to  spend  time  do¬ 
ing  that.  He  feels  a  desire  to  see  us  succeed. 
Everybody  in  the  country  wants  us  to  make 
it.” 'Ford  and  General  Motors  Corp.  have 
opened  their  safety-testing  facilities  for  AMC 
use.  GDI  is  selling  AMC  a  new,  collapsible 
steering \plumn.  “They  made  it  available  to 
us  immediately.  They  didn’t  have  to.” 

Good  wishes  don’t  sell  cars.  Javelin  may 
accomplish  That.  Mr.  Chapin  plots  this 
formula  for  AMC  success  in  1968:  Sell  as 
many  American^  Rebels,  and  Ambassadors 
as  during  the  196\  model  run,  243,000,  then 
top  that  with  60,050  Javelins.  But  with  an 
uncertain  economic  \ear  ahead  and  only  a 
“light  face-lift”  in  styfimg  of  its  non-Javelin 
models,  holding  at  1967\fvels  may  not  come 
easily. 

And  will  buyers  take  to  aVar  that  seems  a 
me-too  copy  of  Ford’s  Mustang?  Granted, 
there  are  differences,  such  as  twe  extra  inches 
of  rear-seat  leg  room,  compared  with  Mus¬ 
tang,  three  added  gallons  of  ga^-tank  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  a  plastic  grille. 

“You  don’t  have  to  offer  radica\  differ¬ 
ences,”  Mr.  Chapin  believes.  “You  jus\must 
give  people  a  reason  to  buy,  a  reason  iX  say 
why  they  bought  an  American  Motors  car.” 
Leg  space  is  a  big  Javelin  difference.  Price' 
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State  and  Institution 


Program 


Number 

of 

awards 


Alabama:  University  of  Alabama. 
Alaska:  University  of  Alaska. 

Arizona: 

Arizona  State  Unity. 


University  of  Arizona. 

Arkansas: 

Henderson  State  Teacherstyollege... 
University  of  Arkansas. 

California; 

California  State  College,  Los  Angelas. 

Chapman  College... . . 

Claremont  Graduate  School _ 

Sacramento  State  College . 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College... 

San  Francisco  State  College _ 

Stanford  University _ 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles. 

University  of  Southern  California _ 

Colorado: 

Adams  State  College . . . 

Colorado  State  University _ 

University  of  Denver..-.. . 

Western  State  College . . . 

Connecticut: 

University  of  Connecticut _ 

Wesleyan  University . . . . 

Yale  University . . . . 

Delaware:  University  of  Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia: 

Howard  University. . — 

Trinity  College . . 

Florida: 

Florida  State  University . . 


Stetson  University... 
University  of  Florida. 


University  of  Miami _ 

University  of  South  Florida. 
Georgia: 

Emory  University. . 

University  of  Georgia. . 


Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii _ 

Idaho;  Idaho  State  University . . 

Illinois: 

Illinois  Technical  College  Chicago, 
North. 

Northwestern  University . 

Southern  Illinois  University _ 

University  of  Chicago . . 


Elementary  education _ 

Biology _ 

Rural  education _ 

English  math . 

Art . . . 

English _ _ _ 

Reading _ : . . 

History.. _ 

_ do . . 

Modern  foreign  languages.. 

Social  studies  education _ 

Modern  media _ 

Elementary  education . 

English . . . 

.X.do. . . . 

EaNy  elementary  education. 

Secohdary  education . 

Elementary  education. 

_ do. 

English. 

Elementary  Education. 

Elementary  anXsecondary  education. 

Earth  science,  education  reading,  English- 
Elementary  and  secondary  education,  in¬ 
ternational  relation 
Elementary  education^ 

Math.- . ..V _  _ _ 

Secondary  education. _ <f_. 

_ do.z? . 

Math _ _ 


University  of  Illinois. 


Indiana: 

Ball  State  University _ 

DePauw  University _ 

Indiana  State  University. 
Indiana  University . . 


Purdue  University. 


University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Valparaiso  University _ 

Iowa: 

Clarke  College . . . 

Drake  University . . 

Iowa  State  University  of  Sciyfce  and 
Technology. 

State  College  of  Iowa.../. _ 

Kansas: 

Kansas  State  College, /ittsburg 
Kansas  State  Teach/  College. 
University  of  Kans, 


Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky 
Louisiana:  / 

Loyola  University . . .  Physical  science. 

Southerp'TJniversity  and  A.  &  M.  Col-  English, 
lege. 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana.  Computer  science 


Elementary  and  secondary  educatid 
History  education . . . 

Art,  English,  social  science,  foreign 
guage. 

Math _ _ 

English _ _ _ 

Social  studies _ _ 

Chemistry  and  physics... _ _ 

Spanish. . . 

Supervision _ _ 

Mental  retardation _ 

Early  elementary  education _ 

Secondary  education . . 

Math,  geography,  history  science  and  social 
science  education. 

Reading _ 

Psychology _ 

Science  education _ 

Communications. . 

English . . . 

Language,  arts,  education. 

Disadvantaged... . 

Elementary  education _ 

Curriculum  supervisors,  helping  teachers, 
department  chairmen.  / 

Biology,  English,  math,  forpfgn  languages, 
physical  and  social  scieace. 

Urban  elementary  educ/on _ 

Latin,  math  .secondaryXeducation. 

Early  elementary  edycation. 

English.. 

English,  physics 

Math _ 

Guidance. 

Biology,  /ding,  math,  classic  literature, 
music/Russian. 

French/Spanish _ 

Secondary  education _ 

Economics . . . 

radical  science,  civics _ 

Secondary  education _ 

'World  history _ 

Social  science _ _ _ 

Reading . 

Biology,  elementary  education. 

Sex  education . 

Industrial  arts  education. . 

English _ _ _ 

Secondary  education _ 

German,  math,  social  sciences. 

History _ 

Geography.. . . . . 

Elementary  education . . 


4-p 


16— p 


4-p 


16— p 

10-e 

16-p 

20-e 

20-e 


4-p 


15-e 


State  and  Institution 


Program 


Numbfer 
awards 


Maine:  University  of  Maine . . 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University . 

University  of  Maryland . . 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  College _ _ 

Boston  University _ _ _ 

Clark  University . . . 

Harvard  University... . . . 

Springfield  College _ _ 

Tufts  University . . . . 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
Michigan: 

Eastern  Michigan  University _ 

Maygrove  College. . . . 

Michigan  State  University _ 

University  of  Michigan.. . 

Wayne  State  University _ 

Western  Michigan  University _ 

Minnesota : 

University  of  Minnesota,  DuluJ 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul _ 

Mississippi:  University  of  Mississippi _ 

Missouri: 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia _ 

Washington  University. 

Montana:  Montana  State  University. 
Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska.. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada _ 

New  Hamp/ire:  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

New  jersey: 

lontclair  State  College _ 

Rutgers,  the  State  University. . 

Seton  Hall  University . . 

Jrenton  State  College _ 

New\Mexico:  New  Mexico  Highlands 
Univ^sity. 

New  Yo 

Colgate  University 

ColumbiatyUniversity  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

Fordham  Univdlgity 
Hofstra  Universr 

New  York  University 


SUNY  College,  Geneseo,  Potsdam _ 

Syracuse  University.... 


North  Carolina: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Duke  University _ _ _ 

North  Carolina  College . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

North  Dakota:  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Ohio: 

Kent  State  University . . . 

Ohio  State  University _ 

Ohio  University . 

University  of  Dayton _ 

University  of  Toledo _ 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Applied  Sconces. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  J. _ 

Oregon: 

Oregon  College  of  Education . 

Reed  College _ _ _ 

University  of  Oregon . . . 


Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology _ 

Pennsylvania  State  University _ _ 

Temple  University _ 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 


Elementary  and  secondary  education _ /  4-p 

English,  math,  social  sciences,  sciencymod-  12— p 

ern  foreign  languages. 

History... . . . ./. _  15-e 

Teaching,  guidance _ J. .  25-e 

Elementary  education _ /. . .  4-p 

Chemistry _ ./ _  4-p 

Geography.. . _ 1 _  4-p 

Geograny,  history _ / . . . .  20-e 

English,  reading,  mat/ art,  music,  science,  16-p 

social  studies,  foreign  languages. 

Physical  educatio/. . 4-p 

Early  elemental/ education,  French _  8-p 

English _ ./. _ 4-p 

Early  elementary  education _ 4-p 

Social  stguies  curricula _  20-e 

Educa/nal  reading _  4-p 

History,  social  science . . . .  10— p 

Reading,  math,  science . . 25-e 

sic _ 4-p 

lementary  education . 24-e 

Business  education _ _  4-p 

Industrial  arts. . . 24-e 

International  studies.. . . 4-p 

Science  and  math _ _ 24-e 

Classics,  guidance _ _  8-p 

Geography,  history _ _ _ 20-e 

History.. _ _ _ 4-p 

Reading _ _ 25-e 

Elementary  and  secondary  education _  4-p 

English _ _ _ 4-p 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  Ian-  12— p 

guage  arts. 

Elementary  education _  4-p 

Elementary  education,  social  science _  8-p 

Elementary  education _  4-p 

Science _ 4-p 

Guidance,  reading _  25-e 

Science _ 20-e 

English... _ 4-p 

Romance  languages.. _ _ 4-p 

Psychology _  30-e 

Elementary  education,  Japanese,  Chinese..  8-p 

Outdoor  education _  25-e 

Mental  retardation . 4-p 


Science,  English,  math,  social  science,  ro-  4-p 

mance  languages. 

English _ 8-p 

Early  elementary  education _  25-e 

Math _ 15-e 

English,  history . . 8-p 

Early  elementary  education _  4-p 

Elementary  education _  20-e 

Physical  education,  foreign  language .  12-p 

Disadvantaged-urban . . 18-e 

English  as  2d  language _ _ 25-e 

Physics  and  science _  4-p 

Chemistry _ 4-p 

Educational  media _  15-e 

Social  studies . 24-e 

Reading _ .  15-e 

Math _ _ 4-p 

English,  French _ _ . _  8-p 

Media  specialists _ 16-e 

Eletyentary  and  secondary  education _  12-p 

Social\ience _  4-p 

English,  gdggraphy . . . 8-p 

Art  educatioty . . 8-p 

Speech . X. . . __  4-p 

Economics.. ..X.... _ 25-e 

English _ X _  4-p 

Elementary  and  secondary  education. _  4-p 

English . . — X _  4-p 

Math _ _ 4-p 

Geography . _X . _  25-e 

Secondary  education . X _  4-p 

Elementary,  secondary  educationXhysical 
education,  art,  math,  English.  \  12-p 

English _ .X...  20-e 

Elementary  education . _X_  15-e 

English _ _ _ X  4-p 

History . . . . .  X  15-e 

Sex  education _  X.6-P 

Geography. . rfr-e 

Disadvantaged-urban _ _ _ _ _  25 

Elementary  education _ 6-jJ 
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|P  denotes  prospective  teachers;  e  experienced) 


State  and  Institution 


Program 


X 


Rhode  Islhqd:  Brown  University _ 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  State 
College.  \ 

South  Dakota :  Diversity  of  South  Dakota . 
Tennessee:  \ 

George  Peaboay  College  for  Teachers. 


Secondary  education.. 
Elementary  education. 

English. 


Memphis  State  University _ 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University.  \ 

University  of  Tennessee, N^noxville. 
Vanderbilt  University.. 

Texas: 

North  Texas  State  University.' 

Sam  Houston  State  College _ 

Southern  Methodist  University. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University... 

Texas  Christian  University. 

Texas  Woman’s  University. 

University  of  Houston _ 

University  of  Texas.. . . 


Music,  social  science,  social  studies  educa¬ 
tion. 

Humanities. 

Science  teaching _  _ _ 

Home  economics,  health,  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

Business  education- 
secondary  education. 

Elementary  education. 

Science . . . 

_ do . . . 

History . . 

.do _ _ 

distory,  science _ 

glish _ 

Elementary  education. 

Art,  arkeducation,  music,  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 


Number 

of 

awards 


Utah: 

Brigham  Young  University 
Utah  State  University 

Vermont: 

St.  Michael’s  College 
University  of  Vermont 
Virginia: 

College  of  William  and  Mary 
University  of  Virginia... 

Washington: 

University  of  Washington 

Western  Washington  State  College... 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University..'. 
Wisconsin: 

Marquette  University _ 

Wisconsin  State  University,  River 
Falls,  Platteville. 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming 
Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico _ 


INCREASE  TAXES  OR  CUT  FEDERAI 
SPENDING? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  an  upsurge  of  interest  in 
cutting  Federal  spending  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  tax  increase  has  been  very  evi¬ 
dent  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  this  approach.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  was  delighted  to  read  an 
editorial  in  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mer¬ 
cury-News  which  stressed  the  need  for 
a  good  hard  look  at  Federal  spending 
priorities  with  particular  reference  to 
Senator  Proxmire’s  proposed  legislation 
to  create  a  Government  Program  Evalu¬ 
ation  Commission.  . 

Over  the  years,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  achieved  a  reputation  for 
carefully  examining  Federal  expenditure 
policy.  Thus  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  he  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  are  espousing  a  cutback  in 
Federal  spending  rather  than  a  10- 
percent  surtax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mercury-News  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proxmire’s  Reform  Ideas  Popular  Wit; 

Taxpayers 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis)  is  Aoe  of 
those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  does  nop  believe 
that  the  Johnson  administration’s/proposed 
10  per  cent  surcharge  on  corpor/te  and  in¬ 
dividual  income  is  a  good  idea.  / 

The  gentleman  from  Wiscxmsin,  who  is 
ranking  majority  member  /of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  believes  the  surcharge  will  not  re¬ 
duce  inflationary  pressures,  halt  the  price 
spiral  or — for  that  Matter — even  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  the  President  hopes. 

Senator  Proxmire  would  rather  see  the 
federal  government  cut  its  spending  pro¬ 
grams  than  lajt&e  taxes,  and,  in  this  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  surely  must  echo 
the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
American#: 

In  pojnt  of  fact,  Senator  Proxmire  has  gone 
so  far  - as  to  suggest  specific  areas  in  which 
budget  cuts  can  be  made — the  space  pro- 
post-Apollo,  supersonic  transport  de¬ 
velopment  and  “pork  barrel”  public  works 
projects  to  name  but  three. 


This  approach  to  the  problem  of  federal 
^spending,  however,  is  hopelessly  inadequate, 
Senator  Proxmire  concedes,  because  too  many/ 
lericans  believe  that  the  federal  goverr 
mem  is  so  big,  and  the  mechanics  of  it/so 
cumbersome,  that  meaningful  reduction's  in 
spending  are  impossible. 

Senawn-  Proxmire  disagrees.  What  is/needed, 
in  his  vV  is  a  review  of  old  federal  pro¬ 
grams,  to  see  which  should  be  re/ained  and 
which  jettisoned,  and  establishment  of  a  set 
of  national  Npriorities  that  /could  guide 
Congress  in  establishing  nevr  programs. 

To  this  end.  Senator  Pm/mire  has  intro¬ 
duced  S.  2032,  winch  woirfu  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  commission  to/ evaluate  programs, 
both  old  and  new  wnhr  an  eye  to  their  cost 
effectiveness,  and  to ypo^der  the  question  of 
national  priorities. 

In  the  Senator’s/vords : 

"The  commission  memb^s  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the^resident,  the\Speaker  of  the 
House  and  tile  President  PrdyTem  of  the 
Senate,  and/would  be  required  \o  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress Njy  Feb.  1, 
1969.  It  is  my  great  hope  that  thisVommis- 
sion  will  be  useful  to  the  PresidentVto  the 
Congress,  and,  above  all,  to  the  peopleNvhose 
tax  /dollars  pay  for  everything  the  federal 
government  does. . . . 

Avith  over  20  per  cent  of  the  national  ir 
borne  passing  through  the  federal  till,  federal 
expenditures  are  of  major  importance.  The 
ways  the  federal  government  chooses  to  spend 
tax  revenue  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
allocation  of  our  basic  resources  in  this  na¬ 
tion  and  upon  our  growth  and  prosperity  as 
an  economy.” 

The  point  is  a  telling  one.  Senator  Prox¬ 
mire’s  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  should  support  his  program  evaluation 
commission  bill.  It  represents  a  step,  and  a 
significant  one  at  that,  toward  a  long-needed 
government  reform. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ADD  GOVERNOR 
VETO  PROVISIONS  TO  TITLE  111(b) 
OF  THE  ANTIPOVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  response  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  to  add  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  allow  the  Governors  to 
veto  programs  for  migrant  and  farm 
workers  under  title  HI(b)  of  S.  2388  was 
immediate,  spontaneous,  and  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  such  an  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 


sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  12 
telegrams  which  are  representative  of 
the  viewpoint  expressed  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C., 

September  28.  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  problems  of  migrant  workers  cannot 
be  solved  on  a  State  basis.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  self-help  housing  program  in  this 
country  is  among  seasonal  and  migrant  farm 
workers  financed  by  OEO  section  III (b) 
funds.  There  is  no  Federal  program  we  know 
of  where  there  has  been  a  finer  cooperative 
working  relationship  between  low  income 
families  local  religious  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  people  and  a  Federal  agency  than  in 
self-help  housing.  Consequently  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  any  proposal  which 
would  inject  a  veto  power  between  local 
groups  and  OEO.  This  program  is  so  locally 
oriented  that  an  official  at  a  higher  level 
might  not  be  possessed  of  the  requisite  in¬ 
formation  to  pass  wise  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  programs.  The  only  State  in 
which  a  self-help  housing  program  has  been 
dismantled  was  in  a  State  OEO  office.  There 
’  Is  nothing  in  our  experience  to  indicate  that 
migrant  programs  would  be  improved  by 
placing  Federal  funds  under  State  control. 
Indeed  the  contrary  is  quite  clear. 

Sincerely, 

Clay  L.  Cochran, 

Executive  Director,  International  Self- 
Help  Housing  Association. 


Visalia,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee,  Migratory  Labor, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

We  strongly  object  to  amendment  title  III- 
(b)  OEO  giving  Governor  veto  power.  Inter¬ 
state  of  program  makes  tills  amendment  im¬ 
practical.  An  added  bureaucratic  factor  will 
preclude  benefits  to  low-income  migrants. 

Everett  S.  Krakov, 

Executive  Director,  Tulare  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency. 


Des  Moines,  Lowa, 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

New  Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C. : 

We  desire  maximum  flexibility  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  various  phases  of  the  OEO 
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program  and  reiterate  our  strong  opposition 
to  any  amendment  which  would  give  gov¬ 
ernors  at  the  State  level  .veto  power  over  the 
application  of  funds  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  we’  urgently  request  defeat  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator  George 
Murphy. 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference. 

Msgr.  Edward  W.  O’Rourke, 

Executive  Director. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  voting  down  Murphy  amend¬ 
ment  to  poverty  bill  giving  veto  power  to  gov¬ 
ernors  of  title  111(b)  programs  would  seri¬ 
ously  endanger  and  delay  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  urgently  needed  programs  to 
needy  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their 
families. 

Fay  Bennett, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Advisory 

Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
September  28 , 1967 . 

Senator  Harrison  Arlington  Williams, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  oppose  the  Murphy  amendment* 
which  would  give  Governors  veto  power  over 
title  m,  part  B  of  poverty  bill.  Proposed 
amendment  would  be  a  handicap  for  poor¬ 
est  rural  people. 

Ben  M.  Herbster, 

President,  United  Church  of  Christ. 


since  many  considerations  expand  beyond 
State  boundaries. 

Edwin  Tucker, 

Director,  Diocese  of  Miami  Office  .of 
Community  Service. 

Miami,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Pete  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  against  amendment  placing  3b  under 
Governor’s  veto. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Havens, 

Director,  Liberty  City  Community 
Council. 


Wilmington,  Del., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  object  to  placing  Title  #3  OEO  under 
Governors  Veto. 

Robert  and  Katharine  Way. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
September  28, 1967 . 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Senator  Murphy’s  motion  to  subject  titleW^ 
HI  of  EOA  to  Governor’s  veto  would  emas-  j 
culate  or  eliminate  many  title  III  projects. 

Scott  Nielsen, 

Director,  Farm  Labor  Program  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Kenneth 
Square,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  do  everything  to  pre¬ 
vent  title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  being  subject  to  Governor’s  veto 
through  title  III  innovative  programs  in 
many  previously  neglected  areas  have  begun 
to  find  solutions  and  create  a  partnership 
in  the  use  of  public  and  private  resources. 
Seasonal  farm  labor  programs  require  mul- 
ti-Stage  approach  difficulty  of  securing  for 
example  approval  of  six  or  more  east  coast 
Governors  staggers  imagination.  Possibility 
of  veto  and  delays  inevitably  inherent  in 
procedure  would  effectively  minimize  par¬ 
ticipation  and  contribution  of  private 
agencies  to  war  on  poverty.  Present  title 
IH  has  enabled  imaginative  and  conscien¬ 
tious  use  of  anti-poverty  resources  in  line 
with  stated  intent  of  original  act. 

Eleanor  A.  Eaton, 

Community  Relations  Division,  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee. 


Lantana,  Fla., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  Senate  reject  Senator  Murphy’s 
amendment  to  OEO  Appropriation  Bill 
allowing  Governor’s  Veto  Title  3B. 

Edwards  Rodgers, 

President,  Palm  Beach  County  Chapter, 
Florida  Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 

September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  help  defeat  the  Murphy  amend¬ 
ment. 

S.  W.  George, 

President .\jfopard  County  NAACP. 


Miami,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Chamber  of  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Feeling  here  in  south  Florida  that  Murphy 
amendment  to  section  3b  of  OEO  bill  can 
be  terribly  damaging  to  migrant  programs 


PRESIDENT  JOHlteON’S  CHANCES 
FOR  REFLECTIONS  GIVEN  REAL¬ 
ISTIC  APPRAISAL 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  difficult  days  for  President  Johnson. 
Problenfs  and  more  problems,  domesti- 
nd  internationally,  weight  heavily 
on  oar  Chief  Executive. 

resident  Johnson  is  beset  bAoppo- 
often  within  the  Democratic 
arty,  as  well  as  from  Republican.NBut 
a  reasoned  assessment  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
reelection  chances  is  contained  in  tl 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Wednes-N 
day,  September  27,  1967.  It  is  titled 
“Johnson  No  Pushover.”  Most  keen  ob¬ 
servers  can  agree. 

Yes,  President  Johnson  is  a  truly  hard¬ 
working  man.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  man  to 
match  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  in  my  remarks,  at  this 
point,  the  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  27,  1967] 

Johnson  No  Pushover 

The  “dump  Johnson"  move  failed  at  the 
board  meeting  of  the  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action  in  Washington,  and  maybe  that 
was  a  victory  for  LBJ.  Or  maybe  it  was  a 
modest  victory  for  political  realism  within 
the  free-wheeling,  leftward-winging  ADA. 

It  is  normal  for  the  ADA — and  even  for  the 


“New  Left”  which  met  in  argumentative 
convention  in  Chicago  recently — to 
vigorous  noises  of  dedicated  protest.  But Jihe 
basic  rule  of  politics  is  that  “you  can’t, 
somebody  with  nobody.”  When  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  warmly  endorsed  the  Jdnnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  for  1968  last  Ma^,  he  re¬ 
moved  himself  from  the  Democratic  lists. 
There  is  no  one  else  save  the  Vhiite  House 
incumbent  for  Democrats  to  rglly  round. 

By  those  political  columnist  who  examine 
and  reexamine  the  Johnson  phenomenon, 
the  Prsident  could  be  duhfced  the  “unhappy 
warrior,”  these  recent  months.  The  political 
polls  which  he  so  closely  watches  do  not 
show  that  sweeping  strength  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  ticket  that  they  displayed 
in  1964.  Yet  even  ajr  this  moment,  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  nadir  of  Johnson  popularity,  after  a 
summer  of  ghetto  violence  and  with  Vietnam 
dragging  on,  ine  latest  Harris  survey  finds 
that  no  Republican  candidate  is  running 
ahead  of  LI 

Opinion^ polls  can  change  rapidly,  of  course. 
But  as /of  now  the  strongest  Republican 
combination  against  Johnson-Humphrey 
woul ffL  be  a  Rockefeller-Reagan  ticket.  These 
slates  stand  even  at  50-50.  A  Romney- 
m  ticket  would  run  seven  points  be¬ 
nd  Johnson-Humphrey.  Other  possible 
GOP  combinations  lag  further. 

So  Lyndon  Johnson  is  hardly  a  political 
cypher.  The  Vietnam  dilemma,  the  reduction 
in  America’s  world  prestige,  the  city  savaging 
racial  friction,  the  discreditable  credibility 
gap,  even  the  proposed  tax  increase — have  in 
various  quarters,  combined  to  beat  down  the 
President’s  public  image. 

But  this  is  a  time  when  the  United  States 
is  negotiating  one  of  its  toughest  passages  in 
history.  It  is  fighting  a  war  where  issues  are 
not  clearcut  and  simple.  It  is  experiencing  a 
hometown  revolution,  as  blacks  seek  to  shake 
off  what  has  been  called  internal  colonialism. 
It  is  patiently  continuing  to  pump  out  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  remarkable  amounts  and,  as  a 
practicing  Christian,  is  not  demanding  “gra¬ 
titude”  in  return. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Johnson  has  exhibited  con¬ 
siderable  dogged  staying  power.  Governor 
Rockefeller  said  on  TV  last  weekend  that 
the  President  anticipated  the  problems  of 
the  cities  with  his  antipoverty  program.  A 
political  realist,  LBJ  knows  precisely  the 
value,  or  lack  of  value,  in  wafting  unofficial 
peace  envoys  to  Hanoi.  Some  intellectuals 
decry  him  as  the  last  "frontiersman”  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  no  one  ever  found  a  western  (or 
southwestern)  frontiersman  to  be  lacking  in 
steady  patriotism. 

Wily,  resourceful,  politically  savvy,  LBJ 
is  a  formidable  force  in  and  out  of  his  party. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  were  removed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  table  before  next  year’s  election,  he 
would  be  tremendously  difficult  to  defeat. 

ut  even  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  keeps  the  war  going, 
aYd  if  the  travail  of  America’s  cities  persists, 
thev  hardest-working  President  in  Washing- 
ton\recent  history  will  be  no  political  push¬ 
over  i\  1968. 

OREGON  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  FISCAL  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
once  again  tiPthank  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  SenatorVrom  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  and  alNother  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  fine 
* help  and  consideration  they  gave  the 
State  of  Oregon  in  connection  with  pub¬ 
lic  works  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for 
his  usual  fine  courtesy  to  ounOregon  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  to  testify  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Oregon  public  works  apmropria- 
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tioris  and  to  the  serious  consideration 
and  study  he  has  given  to  the  needs  of 
our  State  in  the  field  of  public  works  ap¬ 
propriations. 

One  of  the  projects  of  special  concern 
and  importance  to  the  coastal  area  of 
Oregon  is  S'iuslaw  Harbor,  at  Florence, 
Oreg.  The  preconstruction  planning  on 
the  project  was  completed  almost  2  years 
ago  and  the  proponents  of  the  project 
have,  during  that  period,  amply  demon¬ 
strated  the  urgent  peed  for  the  harbor 
improvement.  The  Public  Works  Sub- 
commmittee,  under  thedeadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  recommended 
funds  for  the  project  in  fiscal  1967;  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  were  not  abl^  to  hold  the 
Senate  recommendation  in  ’'conference. 
This  year  I  am  most  grateful  that  the 
committee  approved  $500,000  for  an  ini¬ 
tial  start  of  construction  on  this  most  de¬ 
sirable  $2,435,000  harbor  modification 
project.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the\im- 
portance  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  hold  the  $500,000 
conference  because  the  economy  of  the\ 
area  will  be  enhanced  by  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  benefits  will  be  enjoyed  not 
only  locally  but  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  increased  tax  revenues. 

The  people  of  Oregon  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  retaining  the 
items  of  $100,000  and  $500,000,  respec¬ 
tively,  which  were  not  recommended  in 
the  budget,  but  which  were  approved  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Cheto  River  harbor  and 
the  Tillamook  south  jetty.  These  excel¬ 
lent  projects  are  long  overdue,  and  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  including  appro¬ 
priations  for  these  harbors  will  bring 
them  to  completion  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

The  economy  of  Portland  and  the 
lower  Columbia  River  area  received  a 
great  stimulus  when  the  committee  in¬ 
creased  by  $1,300,000  the  House-ap¬ 
proved  budget  request  of  $2,700,000  on 
the  Willamette  River  40-foot  project. 
Portland  and  other  harbors  in  the  lower 
Columbia  River  area  will  benefit  greatly 
by  the  increased  water  commerce  which 
will  be  induced  by  the  $22,600,000  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  channel  deepening  pro-, 
gram.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  coiy " 
ferees  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  convince  the  House  conferees  of /the 
wisdom  of  retaining  the  Senate-recom¬ 
mended  $4,000,000  for  the  Columbia 
River  40-foot  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has/ on  file  a 
long  list  of  projects  upon  ymich  bank 
protection  works  are  required  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River  Basin.  Floods  on  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  and  its  tributaries  take  their 
annual  toll  by  way  of  Moavy  damage  in¬ 
cluding  the  washing/ away  of  priceless 
topsoil.  The  people7  of  the  Willamette 
River  Basin  should  be  grateful  to  the 
committee  and  ttf  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  for  theii/action  in  recommending 
an  increase  of  $125,000  over  and  above 
the  $375,00(/budgeted  and  recommended 
by  the  House  for  Willamette  River  bank 
protection.  If  this  increase  can  be  held 
in  conference,  it  will  mean  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  work  on  bank  projects  which  are 

longroverdue. 

the  area  of  funds  for  general  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  rec¬ 
ommending  a  total  of  $36,246,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2,501,000  over  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House.  These  stud¬ 
ies  warn  us  of  the  needs  in  the  fields  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  related 
water  projects.  They  represent  wise  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

To  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  Oregon  for  the  excellent 
help  he  has  rendered  to  my  home  State 
over  the  many  years  in  the  fields  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  reclamation  projects 
and  the  program  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Not  only  did  the  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona,  bring  about  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  budgeted  amounts  for  our 
Oregon  projects,  but  it  also  recommended 
an  impressive  sum  of  $21,555,000  for 
general  investigations  of  reclamation 
projects.  This  reflected  an  increase  of 
$5,555,000  over  and  above  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House.  This  favor¬ 
able  action  made  possible  the  recom- 
lendation  of  a  new  reconnaissance 
irvey  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
orthe  Juniper  division  of  the  Wapinitia/ 
project.  We  are  indeed  thankful  for  thy* 
new  survey  project. 

In  closing,  I  should  add  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  followed  an  extremely/ wise 
course  ofNaction  because  it  has /recom¬ 
mended  the  investment  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars  in  projects  that  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  qur  generatioi/and  gener¬ 
ations  of  future  Americans^ 


EULOGY  TC 


KIBRE 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  PmHdent,  I  was  deeply 
grieved  and  shocked  to  l^arn  of  the  death 
of  Jeff  Kibre  on  me  morning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  27  after  a  long  illness  resulting  from 
a  series  of  strokes. 

A  militant/ and  vigorous  Advocate  of 
the  cause  on  labor  unionism  aU  his  life, 
Jeff  KibiVserved  during  the  lasu!5  years 
as  a  representative  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Uniqn  here  in  the  Capital. 

this  capacity  he  served  long  aiui 
w^ll.  He  became  a  familiar  figure  arounc 
;apitol  Hill,  and  he  counted  as  personal' 
friends  literally  scores  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Across  the  country  and  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  his  reputation  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert  in  all  aspects  of  law  per¬ 
taining  to  organized  labor,  to  maritime 
and  transportation  became  firmly 
established. 

Many  of  the  laws  on  our  Nation’s 
statute  books  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  His  lifelong  work  is  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Before  working  as  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ILWU,  Jeff  represented 
the  Fishermen’s  Union  on  the  west  coast. 
Before  that,  he  had  been  secretary  of  the 
United  Studio  Technicians  Guild  in 
Hollywood. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  60  years 
ago,  but  his  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
when  he  was  only  6  months  old — so  that 
he  was  reared  and  attended  public  schools 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  California 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Earlier  this  year,  Jeff  retired  from  ac¬ 


tive  service  with  the  ILWU  and  moved, 
back  to  Los  Angeles  to  recuperate  fron 
several  strokes  he  had  suffered — the  first 
one  of  which  occurred  in  October  1/64, 
while  he  was  on  the  island  of  Maui  in 
Hawaii. 

Even  after  retirement,  and  ur/il  quite 
recently,  when  he  suffered  another  seri¬ 
ous  stroke  which  proved  fata/  Jeff  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  the  ILWU  iyt  an  advisory 
capacity. 

His  life  was  cut  off  at/d  time  when  he 
was  contributing  significantly  to  the  for¬ 
ward  progress  of  our  Nation.  For  Jeff  was 
a  thoroughly  deducted,  fighting  and 
courageous  charrysion  of  workingmen 
everywhere. 

He  had  gre^t  vision,  and  he  had 
the  courage  ot  his  convictions.  Perhaps 
equally  imn*frtant,  he  knew  how  to  go 
about  implementing  his  ideas  and  his 
beliefs  to/make  them  realities. 

Jeff  supped  into  a  comatose  condition 
on  Jqne  21  and  never  awakened  after 
that/His  death  came  peacefully.  But  he 
died  as  he  lived  all  his  life:  his  fight  for 
1 jfe  continued  right  up  to  the  very  end. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Pearl  and  a 
son,  Joe,  who  is  now  doing  graduate  work 
at  UCLA. 

He  also  leaves  four  brothers,  Maynard, 
James,  Walter,  and  Bert,  and  three  sis¬ 
ters,  Cecile,  Pearl,  and  Adele. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his 
many,  many  friends  here  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  knew,  ad¬ 
mired  and  respected  him  in  Hawaii.  More 
than  600  delegates  to  the  eighth  biennial 
convention  of  ILWU  Local  142  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  stood  in  1  minute  of  silence  in  his 
memory  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  Longshoremen’s 
Union  has  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  leader. 
Working  men  and  women  everywhere 
have  lost  an  eloquent  champion.  The  Na¬ 
tion  has  lost  one  of  her  leading  citizens. 

I  have  lost  a  friend. 

My  wife,  Ellyn,  and  my  entire  staff  both 
here  and  in  Honolulu  join  me  in  offering 
warmest  and  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  entire  family. 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
.  NEW  JERSEY 

[r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  today’s  world  of  advanced 
technology  and  mass  production,  the 
Nation's  small  businessman  Is  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
of  change.  and  innovation  so  vital  to 
maintaining,  a  competitive  position  in 
the  businessNworld. 

Small  industrial  and  service  firms  in 
New  Jersey  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  total  number,  of  businesses  in  our 
State.  They  have  ^contributed  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  national  economy,  pro¬ 
vided  jobs  for  thousands  of  workers, 
and  have  also  provided  products  and 
services  essential  to  Nje  expanding 
American  economy. 

I  invite  attention  to  theVutstanding 
job  that  the  Small  BusinesX  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  doing  in  helping  small  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  Jersey  under  the  progres¬ 
sive  leadership  of  its  new  Administra¬ 
tor,  Robert  C  Moot. 

SBA  has  approved  a  total  of  95  logins 
amounting  to  $6,075,000  to  small  bus 
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evergrowing  numbers  until  total  freedom  is 
ours\ 

In  leaping  with  Mr.  Randolph’s  longstand¬ 
ing  convictions  on  the  necessity  for  achieving 
social  change  through  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess,  the  A.  iPhilip  Randolph  Institute  was  es¬ 
tablished  instfew  York  in  1965. 

Working  with  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Edu¬ 
cational  FundNt  is  helping  to  recruit  and 
tutor  minority  yoaith  to  enter  apprenticeship 
programs  in  the  \ew  York  building  trades 
unions. 

This  program  alrea^W  has  placed  250  young 
men  and  it  is  significant  that  the  only  two 
who  dropped  out,  withdrew  to  enter  college. 
So  successful  has  this  program  been  that  it 
is  now  being  expanded  to  otker  cities  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  direction  in  which 
true  progress  lies— the  path  we\must  walk 
toward  the  goals  of  brotherhood\and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  courage  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  and  his  willingness  toehold 
fast  to  his  principles  in  the  face  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  vilification,  regardless  of  how 
popular  they  might  be  at  the  moment. 

And  so  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  rioting, 
looting  and  burning  erupted  in  the  streets  of 
America  this  past  summer,  that  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  denounce  the  violence. 

Joining  with  the  Revernd  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Roy  Wilkins,  and  Whitney  Young, 
on  July  26  of  this  year,  he  issued  a  statement 
that  said  in  part: 

“We  who  fought  so  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  justice  for  all  Amricans  have  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress.  Riots  have  proved  ineffective,  dis¬ 
ruptive  and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation. 

“We  call  upon  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  to  forgo  the  temptation  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  submit  tamely  to  joblessness,  inade¬ 
quate  housing,  poor  schooling,  insult,  hu¬ 
miliation  and  attack.  It  does  require  a  re¬ 
doubling  of  efforts  through  legitimate  means 
to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities.  .  .  . 

.  we  support  President  Johnson’s  call 
‘upon  all  of  our  people  black  and  white  alike 
in  all  our  cities  to  join  in  a  determined  pro¬ 
gram  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  condemn 
and  combat  lawlessness  in  all  its  forms,  and 
firmly  to  show  by  word  and  deed  that  riot, 
looting  and  public  disorder  will  just  not  be 
tolerated.’  ” 

Events  since  those  unhappy  days  haVe 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  these  four  lead¬ 
ers  “that  the  riots  have  not  contributed  ii; 
any  substantial  measure  to  the  eradicate 
of  these  just  complaints’’  and  that  the  Pri¬ 
mary  victims  of  the  rioting  were  the  Negroes 
themselves. 

The  plain  truth  is  they  have  had Jiist  the 
opposite  effect — stiffening  opposition  of 
pending  civil  rights  legislation  and  harden¬ 
ing  resistance  to  President  Johnson’s  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  life  in  the  cities,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  poverty  and  injustice,  and  to  enrich  the 
educational  opportunities  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  America. 

There  are  those,  of  /course,  who  were 
against  these  program?  all  along  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  riots  as  a /convenient  excuse  for 
continuing  their  opposition. 

But  the  vast  ipajority  of 
believe  in  these 
crimination  ar 
justice. 

They  believe,  however,  that  they  should 
be  achievedr'in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  man¬ 
ner — through  the  democratic  processes  that 
have  serred  this  Nation  since  it  was  founded. 

As  mfr  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  said  in 
his  J»63  Memorial  Day  address  at  Gettys¬ 
burg 

In  this  hour,  it  is  not  our  respective  races 
iich  are  at  stake — it  is  our  nation.  Let 


Americans  do 
programs  to  eliminate  dis- 
to  correct  economic  in- 


those  who  care  for  their  country  come  for¬ 
ward,  North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision. 

“The  Negro  says,  ‘Now.’  Others  say,  ‘Never.’ 
The  voice  of  responsible  Americans — the 
voice  of  those  who  died  here  and  the  great 
man  who  spoke  here — their  voices  say,  ‘To¬ 
gether.’  There  is  no  other  way. 

“Until  justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  edu¬ 
cation  is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men’s  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  is  not  fulfilled  in  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of  as¬ 
suring  freedom  to  the  free.” 

And  it  is  in  this  spirit — exemplified  by  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  A.  Philip  Randolph— 
that  we  will  continue  to  make  progress  in 
the  future. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON:  THE  URBAN 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree 
with  those  who  tell  us  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  marching  “backward” 
>n  its  urban  programs,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  doing  enough  in  its 
poverty  program,  or  not  training  enouj 
people  for  jobs. 

Th\  fact  is  that  there  was  no  man¬ 
power  training  program  until  a  E)emo- 
eratic  administration  took  office/in  1961 
and  adopted  the  policy  that  it.ls  impor¬ 
tant  to  train  people  for  jobs;  and  that 
Government  should  have  a  jnajor  role  in 
such  training. 

Under  Demo<h^tic  administrations  a 
million  Americans  hs^e  received  job 
training  and  retraining — a  record  the 
Republicans  can  onJj\attack,  but  cannot 
match. 

The  oppositioiy&ssertkthat  we  are  not 
doing  enough  t / fight  poverty. 

Well,  there/is  one  fact  shat  is  indis¬ 
putable.  Sev^n  years  ago  wh\ii  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  took  office,  there 
was  no  antipoverty  program. 

But,  today  here  is  what  we  sek  under 
President  Johnson’s  war  against  poverty: 

Nine  hundred  thousand  men  and  wsun- 
enAave  enrolled  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
>rps  across  the  land. 

More  than  200,000  talented  but  poor' 
students  are  attending  colleges  this  fall 
under  educational  opportunity  grant  pro¬ 
grams. 

Two  million  preschool  children  have 
already  benefited  from  Project  Headstart. 

Federal  aid  to  vocational  education 
more  than  quadrupled  since  1964. 

The  second  summer  of  the  President’s 
youth  opportunity  campaign  has  resulted 
in  over  a  million  jobs  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  16-  to  21 -year-olds  since  April 
1967  alone. 

In  toto,  almost  10  million  people  have 
been  reached  by  the  antipoverty  program 
to  date. 

This  is  the  very  program  which  Repub¬ 
licans  have  tried  to  dismantle. 

It  was  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  just  a  few  months 
ago  so  diminished  the  model  cities  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  rent  supplements  program. 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  also  voted,  almost  to  a  man,  to  stall 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  program. 

This  is  the  same  Johnson-Democratic 
aid  to  education  program  which  in  its 


first  year  helped  8  billion  boys  and  { 
get  a  better  education,  and  which 
year  aided  another  9  million  poor  ss*fiool 
children. 

The  fact  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  resurgence  of  our  cities,  and 
that  he  and  the  Democratic .Party  have 
worked  hard,  and  will  continue  to  work 
hard,  for  the  people  in  our/eities. 

The  record  shows  the  insults.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  judge  it,  and  nqc  be  misguided  by 
partisan  statements. 


CONCLUSIC 


OF  MORNING 
rSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  /5f  West  Virgina.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  thecfe  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  naorning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

f  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  548, 
Senate  bill  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs,  to  author¬ 
ize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  356 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  other  motions  now  pend¬ 
ing,  it  be  in  order  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to 
call  up  his  amendment  No.  356,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prouty 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  126,  after  line  11,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  title: 
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"TITLE  in — INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALU¬ 
ATION  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GEN¬ 
ERAL 

"INVESTIGATION 

"Sec.  301.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  in  sufficient  depth  of  programs  and 
activities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  in  order  to  determine — 

“(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  public 
and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 

"reports 

"Sec.  302.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable  and  shall  transmit  his  final  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1, 
1969.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  his  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  together  with  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

"powers  op  the  comptroller  general 
“Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  any  officer  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hear¬ 
ings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  he  deems  advisable. 
Any  officer  designated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Comptroller 
General  or  such  designated  officer. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request  made 
by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

“(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized — • 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub¬ 
chapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat¬ 
ing  to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit¬ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50 
a  day  for  individuals. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

“authorization 

“Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  directs  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  funds. 

This  amendment  specifies  that  the 
Comptroller  General’s  investigation  shall 
be  in  sufficient  depth  to  determine,  first, 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 


such  programs  by  OEO  and  by  local  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies,  including  the 
questions  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
overlapping  of  functions  among  Federal 
agencies;  and,  second,  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  are  achieving  the 
objectives  outlined  as  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  initially  authorizing  them  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
or  individuals  for  the  performance  of 
such  activities  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
discharge  his  investigative  duties.  He  is 
also  given  the  discretion  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony, 
and  all  Government  agencies  are  directed 
to  furnish,  upon  request,  any  necessary 
information. 

Interim  reports  are  required  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  available,  but  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  submit  a  final  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  not  later  than  February  1,  1969, 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  his 
findings  and  conclusions,  together  with 
recommendations,  including  recommen¬ 
dations  for  additional  legislation. 

This  investigation  will  be  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  should  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  implementation  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  rural  areas  as  it  is  in  urban  or 
city  areas. 

I  consider  this  amendment  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  to  be  offered  in 
terms  of  insuring  the  long-term  success 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  correct  that  I  have 
as  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  he  has  reluctantly  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  certain  other  areas. 

My  reasons  for  agreeing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  should  like  to  state  briefly 
for  the  record,  because  my  position 
represents  a  change  over  what  I 
thought,  was  the  proper  thing  to  do 
earlier  this  year  right  on  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Employment,  and  Poverty  sought  funds 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  from  the  Senate  to 
conduct  the  inquiry,  evaluation  in  depth, 
investigation — whatever  we  wish  to  call 
it — the  Republican  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  urged  very  strongly  that  most 
of  the  funds  we  have  obtained  from 
Congress  should  be  devoted  to  contract¬ 
ing  with  a  private  management  firm  in 
the  free  enterprise  sector  of  the  economy 
to  make  what  our  Republican  friends  felt 
would  be  an  impartial  and  businesslike 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program. 
We  on  the  Democratic  side  felt  that  it 
was  part  of  the  legislative  process  and 
part  of  our  duty  as  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  conduct  our  own  inquiry, 
our  own  investigation,  and  we  therefore 
rejected  the  position  of  the  minority.  We 
did,  however,  retain,  with  the  money 
which  was  voted  for  us,  seven  consul- 
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tants,  experts  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
poverty  program,  to  make  evaluations 
and  reports  to  us  on  conditions  in  the 
several  regions  into  which  the  OEO  has 
divided  its  administrative  operations. 

Those  reports  were  received  and  filed. 
I  believe  they  were  useful.  They  have  cer¬ 
tainly  influenced  me  with  respect  to  the 
position  I  have  taken  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  those 
evaluations  were  independent  of  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from  me  re¬ 
mained  unconvinced.  I  deplore  it,  but 
they  do  remain  unconvinced  that  the 
study  of  the  subcommittee  was  ade¬ 
quately  objective,  and  they  still  remain 
convinced  that  an  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion,  outside  the  area  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  needs  to  be  made. 

I  still  think  it  does  not,  but  I  think  it 
is  most  important  that  we  should  mini¬ 
mize  partisanship  in  this  area;  that  we 
should,  wherever  possible,  attempt  to  seek 
agreement  between  differing  points  of 
view. 

I  believe  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  perhaps — I  use 
the  word  “perhaps”  advisedly — a  happy 
compromise  between  those  conflicting 
views.  That  is  because  the  Comptroller 
General  is  historically  an  agent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  True,  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  long  term  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  believe  the 
precedents  are  clear  that  the  Comptroller 
General  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  an 
agency  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  when  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  turn  this  investigation 
of  the  poverty  program  over  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  he  is,  in  effect,  say¬ 
ing  the  Congress  retains  this  legislative 
power  of  oversight,  but,  instead  of  dele¬ 
gating  it  exclusively  to  a  legislative  sub¬ 
committee,  will  share  that  responsibility 
of  oversight  of  the  program  with  another 
arm  of  the  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General.  I  think  he  is  impartial 
and  able  and  has  a  good  staff.  There¬ 
fore,  largely  because  I  would  like  to  have 
the  minority  believe  that  we  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  do  pay  careful  heed  to  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  their  suggestions  in 
this  whole  field,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer¬ 
ence;  and,  indeed,  to  press  it  on  our 
friends  in  the  House  when  we  get  to 
conference. 

That  is  about  all  I  care  to  say  about 
the  Senator’s  proposal.  I,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  assure  him,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  that  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  sabotage  this  program  in  any  way.  I 
agree  fully  that  the  Comptroller  General 
is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  agency  to 
conduct  a  study  of  this  nature.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  objective.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
most  helpful  to  all  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  committee. 

My  only  concern  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  has  been  procured  by  the 
committee  is  that  it  does  not  have  the 
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numerical  personnel  or  sufficient  money 
to  do  the  job  which  I  think  should  be 
done. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  ac¬ 
cepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  it  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  by  authorizing  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
does  not  in  any  way  waive  the  investiga¬ 
tive  and  oversight  functions  which  we 
presently  have  with  respect  to  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  it  does  not.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  that  we  continue  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  351 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
other  motions  are  pending,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  351  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendments  (No 
351). 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  351)  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  16,  line  10,  strike  the  words  “The 
Director  shall  seek  to”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words:  “The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall”. 

On  page  17,  line  7,  change  the  period  after 
the  word  “offices”  to  a  comma  and  add  the 
following:  “and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such 
records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  remarks  on  Monday,  I  had 
several  amendments  adopted  in  commit¬ 
tee  which  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
recordkeeping  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Amendment  No.  351  proposes  word¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  which  provides  that  rec¬ 
ords  kept  by  the  organization  in  the 
placement  of  members  of  the  Job  Corps 
be  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  simply  clarifying  amendments. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  no  objection 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  makes,  I  think,  a  use¬ 
ful  change  in  the  present  law.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  this  subject  in  committee  and 
agreed  on  language  slightly  different 
from  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  the  present  amendment. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Vermont  if  I 
am  correct  that  the  purport  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
send  to  whatever  agency  appears  to  be 
most  sensible  under  the  circumstances 
the  last  paycheck  of  a  member  of  the 
Job  Corps,  but  to  assure  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  at  all  times  copies  of 
such  correspondence  or  records.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  a  useful 
amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  agreed  to  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  pending  business,  seriatim, 
so  the  Senator  from  Vermont  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  propose  amendments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  352 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  other  motions 
are  pending,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
may  be  permitted  to  call  up  amendment 
No.  352  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment  (No.  352) . 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield,  the  amendment  is  short, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  it  read  to  be  sure 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (352),  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  line  11,  add  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) :  “In 
the  case  of  programs  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section,  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  directly  to  local  or  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  carry  out  such  programs  in 
accordance  with  policies,  procedures,' and  re¬ 
quirements  covered  by  existing  agreements 
between  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  providing  for  the  delegation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  Director’s  authority 
with  respect  to  such  programs.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  352,  in  effect,  formalizes 
a  practice  which  is  presently  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  That 
practice  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authority  to  pay  funds  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  directly  to  local  or  State 
educational  agencies. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  why  the  in-school  neighborhood 


youth  program  is  presently  and  should 
be  funded  by  direct  payments  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  or  State  educational  agency.  The  very 
nature  of  the  program  is  such  that  it  is 
most  properly  run  by  the  State  or  local 
educational  systems. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  prepared  to  accept  this  proposal 
also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  again  my 
understanding  is — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  confirmation — that 
this  amendment  merely  puts  into  legisla¬ 
tion  what  is  currently  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  office.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  has  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  within  the  committee  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  legislate 
administrative  practices.  Generally 
speaking,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  reserved  to  the 
Director  of  OEO  so  that,  as  conditions 
change,  administrative  regulations  can 
change,  and  indeed  the  whole  area  of  the 
organization  of  programs  can  change  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  desirability  of 
writing  this  particular  provision  into  the 
law,  and  since  it  does  comply  with  exist¬ 
ing  practice,  and  to  me  is  quite  unob¬ 
jectionable,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  had  been  of  the  view  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  would  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment;  but  as  I  heard  it  read,  I  under¬ 
stood  it  was  just  the  way  it  had  been 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  just  noticed  that  I 
did  not  send  the  modified  amendment  to 
the  desk,  as  I  had  intended.  I  do  so  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  we  have  it  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod¬ 
ified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  34,  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  : 
“In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  to  this  section,  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  directly  to  local  or  State 
educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of  such 
programs  under  direct  grants  or  contracts.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified,  I  believe,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  original  version. 
Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The.ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  notwithstanding  other  motions 
that  are  pending,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  be  permitted  to  call  up  an 
amendment  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  this  amendment  been 

printed? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
copy  which  I  could  follow? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Prouty  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  after  sec¬ 
tion  618: 

“  ‘RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FOLLOWTHROUGH 
PROGRAM 

“  ‘Sec.  619.  Pursuant  to  section  602(d) ,  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  221(b)  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such  functions 
shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.’  ” 

On  page  91,  strike  out  line  15  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by — ”. 

On  page  55,  line  22,  insert  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence:  “Funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  transferred  directly  from 
the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for 
such  projects  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with 
the  Director  directly  to  local  educational 
agencies  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
such  agreements.” 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  the  word  “sub¬ 
section”  and  insert  the  following:  “subsec¬ 
tions  (b)  (2)  and”. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  transfers  the  followup  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Office  of  Education.  It  does 
so  by  providing  that  the  director  of 
OEO  shall  delegate  his  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  committee 
bill,  primary  responsibility  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  Follow  Through  program 
was  given  to  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  fund  the 
program  directly  through  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  This  was  so  despite  the 
understanding  between  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  which  specifically  spells  out  that 
grants  would  be  made  directly  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

My  amendment  simply  restores  the 
status  quo. 


It  is  again  by  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it — and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  or  not  by  understand¬ 
ing  is  correct — the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  transfer  the  Follow 
Through  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  agreement  which  they 
already  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  into  the  legislation  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  effect. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  happy  about 
this  amendment,  although  I  have  agreed 
to  accept  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Follow  Through  pro¬ 
gram  still  needs  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
OEO.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  reason  for  creating  the  Follow 
Through  program  was  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  evidence  was  accumulat¬ 
ing  indicating  that  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  the  country  the  young  children,  most¬ 
ly  3  and  4  years  of  age  but  some  of  them 
5  years  of  age,  who  had  benefited  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  Headstart  program, 
both  the  yearlong  Headstart  program 
and  the  summer  Headstart  program, 
were  falling  back  when  they  got  to  the 
first  grade  or  even  kindergarten  in  the 
public  school  system  and  losing  the  ben¬ 
efits  which  they  had  attained  from  at¬ 
tending  Headstart. 

For  that  reason  the  OEO  instituted 
the  Follow  Through  program  and  re¬ 
tained  control  over  it  in  order  to  assure 
that  steps  would  be  taken,  which  were 
not  all  educational  by  any  means  at  all, 
to  see  that  these  youngsters  held  the 
gains  they  had  made  under  Headstart. 

It  is  true  that  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  Follow  Through  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Office  of  Education.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  school  boards 
and  school  districts  in  this  country 
which  are  still  allergic  to  the  Headstart 
program  and  will,  I  fear,  be  allergic  to 
Follow  Through. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  because 
a  program  is  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  that  it  need  necessarily  go 
from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
school  board  at  the  local  level.  Norris  it 
essential,  I  take  it,  with  respect  to  the 
noneducational  features  of  Headstart 
which  involve  medical  and  dental  serv¬ 
ices  and  public  health  services  and  the 
bringing  of  the  parents  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  them  a  little  adult  educa¬ 
tion  so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped 
to  handle  their  children  when  they  come 
home,  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  all 
of  this  has  to  be  abandoned. 

I  do  not  share  the  disillusionment  of 
some  Senators  with  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  well  run.  I  have  very 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  could  have  wished  that  we  could  have 
retained  flexibility  so  that  if  it  turned 
out  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  that 
the  Office  of  Education  was  not  having 
the  appropriate  impact  on  the  local 
school  system — for  various  reasons  in¬ 


cluding  racial — that  OEO  could  step  in, 
as  it  did  with  the  Headstart  program  in 
Mississippi,  and  see  to  it  that  an  appro¬ 
priate  Follow  Through  program  is  car¬ 
ried  on  outside  the  formal  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  must  remember  that  this  Follow- 
through,  starting  with  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  children,  is  still  getting 
these  youngsters  at  a  very  young  age. 

I  would  think  that  in  many  areas  it 
would  be  desirable  for  Followthrough  to 
remain  in  the  end  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  OEO  if  that  agency  felt  the  school 
system  in  the  particular  area  was  not 
capable  of  handling  it.  However,  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
be  very  sure,  indeed,  that  the  local  school 
system,  the  local  principal,  and  the  local 
school  board  are  sympathetic  to  the  Fol¬ 
low  Thi’ough  program  before  he  under¬ 
takes  to  make  funds  available  to  carry  on 
this  program  in  a  school  district  which 
may  well  be  philosophically  opposed  to 
the  whole  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  highly  desirable.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Commissioner  would  make  very 
certain  that  a  school  would  intend  to 
carry  out  the  program  effectively,  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  without  any  discrimination 
whatever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  concurrence  in  the  views  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Howe  and  his  successors 
to  this  colloquy,  and  I  am  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  as¬ 
sumed  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  pending 
question  as  it  pertains  to  the  transfer  of 
part  of  the  program  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
since  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  side,  I  might  be 
able  to  satisfy  some  of  the  doubts  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  point  out  that  I  am 
basically  in  sympathy  with  the  approach 
taken.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  our  house  in  order. 
However,  it  puts  us  in  a  sort  of  ridiculous 
position  to  take  the  Headstart  program 
and  insist  on  the  one  hand  that  it  must 
be  kept  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  then  take  the  program  of 
carry  through  and  say  that  this - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Followthrough. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  to  know  that  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  all  these 
programs.  I  disagree  with  him  as  to 
how  they  are  being  handled,  and  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  procedures  by  which  we 
are  trying  to  get  some  of  the  work  done. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  have  jurisdiction  of  this  program, 
for  jurisdiction  over  the  program  of 
Operation  Headstart,  would  not  mean 
that  they  necessarily  had  to  be  car- 
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ried  through  to  the  school  systems  all 
over  the  country  if  the  school  systems 
would  not  perform. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  have  to 
agree  that  what  you  are  doing  is  du¬ 
plicating  governmental  services.  This 
would  in  effect  provide  for  no  elimina¬ 
tion  of  duplication  because  all  it  would 
do  would  be  to  transfer  from  one  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  to  another  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  programs  that 
is  before  the  country. 

In  good  conscience,  it  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  since  we  have  had  a 
rollcall  vote  upon  the  question  of 
Operation  Headstart,  this  other  program, 
Followthrough  or  Carry  Through — what 
is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Followthrough.  If  the 
Senator  will  think  about  his  golf  game, 
he  will  get  it  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  a  golfer.  I 
am  a  basketball  player. 

The  operation  of  Followthrough  should 
be  accorded  the  same  right  to  have  it 
nailed  in  or  nailed  out  by  rollcall  vote. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  were  here,  that 
he  should  give  consideration  to  that  fact. 

I  am  hopeful  that  somehow  it  could 
appear  that  the  entire  Senate  is  head¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction,  that  we  are 
not  going  off  in  two  directions  at  one 
time — that  is,  eliminating  Headstart 
and  putting  Followthrough  into  the 
same  category  that  the  Senate  voted 
against  doing  with  respect  to  Opera¬ 
tion  Headstart. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  say  a  word  in 
support  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
Senators  Prouty  and  Javits,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  has  a  good  deal  of 
basic  logic  on  his  side  in  the  comments 
he  just  made.  However,  I  believe  that 
when  you  get  down  to  the  grassroots  and 
the  actual  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Senator  might  be  prepared 
to  concede  that  the  logic  is  somewhat 
afflicted  by  having  been  evolved  in  a 
vacuum. 

The  fact  is  that  Headstart  was  initi¬ 
ated  as  a  poverty  program  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  school  systems  all  across  the 
country  were  not  doing  their  business. 
They  were  not  doing  anything  to  see 
that  the  children  from  poverty-stricken 
families  were  given  the  preliminary  and 
very  simple  educational,  medical,  pub¬ 
lic  health,  and  other  Instruction  and 
treatment  which  was  necessary,  when 
they  got  to  the  first  grade,  if  they  were 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  those  of 
their  same  age  group. 

The  local  school  boards  were  not  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  what  I  think  was 
great  wisdom  and  with  a  great  sense  of 
initiative,  undertook  to  create  Headstart. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in 
due  course  Headstart  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Office  of  Education.  At 
present,  Headstart  has  been  delegated  to 
the  local  school  boards  in  approximately 
one-third  of  the  programs  during  the 
wintertime  and  two-thirds  during  the 
summer.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
situation  becomes  a  little  complicated, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  complications.  It 


is  much  easier  for  a  school  board  to  run 
a  Headstart  program  in  the  summer, 
when  school  is  not  in  session,  than  it 
is  in  the  winter,  when  the  classrooms 
and  the  teachers  are  occupied  in  taking 
care  of  the  children  in  the  first  twelve 
grades. 

The  fact  that  Headstart  has  been 
delegated  to  the  schools  already  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  in  the  summer  and 
one-third  in  the  winter  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  gradual  transition  from  a  new 
program  evolved  by  a  new  agency,  which 
was  asked  to  pitch  in  and  plan  well,  to 
a  more  established  bureaucracy  at  the 
local  level.  In  a  couple  of  years,  in  my 
opinion,  the  time  will  come  to  put  all 
of  Headstart  into  the  school  boards.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Office  of  Education 
might  have  acquired  some  adult  educa¬ 
tion  itself. 

When  you  move  over  to  Followthrough, 
you  find  that  the  school  boards  are  now 
approximately  where  they  were  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Headstart  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  except  that  since  many  of  the  Fol¬ 
lowthrough  children  are  in  the  first  grade 
and  many  school  boards  now  conduct  a 
kindergarten,  the  school  boards  have 
primary  jurisdiction  over  these  children, 
anyway. 

The  thought  was  to  hold  the  money 
and  standards  in  the  OEO,  in  order, 
frankly,  to  put  the  match  to  the  feet 
of  the  school  boards  to  see  that  they 
did  the  job  properly. 

I,  for  one,  would  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  that  perhaps  this 
amendment  is  a  little  premature;  we 
should  keep  Followthrough  in  the  OEO, 
although  delegated  to  the  school  board 
for  another  year  or  two.  When  you  let 
the  school  boards  run  it,  you  avoid  all  the 
administrative  duplication.  But  what 
you  do  is  hold  onto  the  purse  strings  and 
assure  that  where  a  school  board  is  not 
doing  the  job  it  should,  you  will  be  able 
to  take  the  money  away  from  them,  and 
OEO  can  run  the  program  directly. 

However,  since  the  Director  of  OEO  is 
perfectly  willing  to  write  into  the  law  the 
present  administrative  practice,  and 
since  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  minority  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  very  strongly  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  their 
amendments.  I  do  not  see  any  logical  in¬ 
consistency.  It  appears  that  way  on  the 
surface,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
inconsistency. 

So  far  as  the  rollcall  vote  is  concerned, 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  insists  on  a 
rollcall  vote,  I  shall  cooperate  with  him. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  rollcall 
vote  this  afternoon — and  this  is  the  un¬ 
derstatement  of  the  day — might  embar¬ 
rass  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who,  for 
various  reasons,  usually  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  were  of  the  view  yesterday,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  we  would  have  no  roll¬ 
call  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  believe  I  should  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  that  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
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effect  that  Senators  might  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  the  event  there  were  a  rollcall 
vote  this  afternoon,  is  a  statement  for 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  takes  full  responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
certainly  do.  But  I  have  had  a  look  at 
the  list  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  have  I.  But  the  majority  leader 
has  not  put  out  this  word.  The  leadership 
has  not  put  it  out.  The  leadership  has 
indicated  to  all  Senators  who  have  in¬ 
quired  that  there  may  be  rollcall  votes 
this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  make  that  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  There  may  be  rollcall  votes 
this  afternoon,  and  the  leadership  hopes 
there  will  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  am  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  said.  But  the  ball  is  in  the 
comer  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  If 
he  desires  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  this 
afternoon  and  can  get  sufficient  Senators 
to  the  floor  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays, 
I  certainly  shall  not  stand  in  his  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  leadership  will  cooperate  in 
getting  sufficient  Senators  to  the  floor,  if 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wishes  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
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grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  second. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  mat-  , 
ter  still  open  for  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  offering  this  amendment  on 
Monday,  I  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
there  should  be  an  informal  ruling  from 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  is  not  preju¬ 
diced  in  any  right  to  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  Monday  next,  or  any  other  day, 
when  the  bill  is  up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  in  order  at  the 
proper  time  on  Monday  or  any  other  day 
while  the  bill  is  still  before  the  Senate, 
and  there  is  no  preferential  amendment 
or  motion  pending. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is, 
the  bill  has  to  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  have  full  authority  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  was  withdrawn  prior 
to  a  vote  on  anything  relating  to  title  II; 
namely,  the  motion  to  send  to  committee 
with  instructions,  so  that  his  rights  will 
be  fully  preserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  include  the  second  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  motions,  the  motion  to  strike  title  H? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Only  the  first.  Only 
one  motion  is  pending  at  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  there 
are  two  motions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before 
either  motion  could  be  voted  on - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  is  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  include  both  motions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  wish  to 
specify  that  the  Prouty  amendment, 
when  it  is  resubmitted,  will  be  the  same 
amendment  which  has  just  been  with¬ 
drawn? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  perhaps  mistaken, 
but  I  thought  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  withdrawn  the  motion  to 
strike  and  then  filed  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  will  the  Senator 
explain  what  the  difference  is?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  two  motions  are  practi¬ 
cally  identical;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  As  to 
the  final  result,  they  would  be  identical, 
but  for  procedural  purposes  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  second 
motion  to  strike  title  n  in  the  event  the 
first  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  of  course,  is  entirely  within  his 
rights.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  a  pragmatic 
and  practical  matter,  that  there  is  little, 
if  any,  difference  between  the  two  mo¬ 
tions.  That  is,  of  course,  my  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  set  aside  an  earlier 
motion  on  which  agreement  was  entered 
into.  At  least,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or¬ 
dered  on  yesterday.  Will  the  Chair  now 
advise  the  Senate  what  motion  was  it 
that  was  temporarily  set  aside? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  there  was  proposed  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  but  it  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  entered  into. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  pend¬ 
ing  motions  were  never  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  has  asked 
unanimous  consent,  in  each  instance 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
were  motions  pending  before  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  be  allowed  to  proceed  out 
of  order  to  bring  up  certain  amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  present 
business  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  one  motion  to  strike 
title  II  was  offered  after  which  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  report 
forthwith  was  called  up; 

The  motion  to  recommit  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  takes  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CURRICULAR  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  am  supporting  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
in  trying  to  pass  in  the  Senate  a  measure 
which,  because  of  the  care  and  thought 
that  was  given  to  it  in  the  committee 
stage  and  on  the  floor,  will  survive  the 
test  of  conference  to  become  law,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  it  passes  this  body. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  he  gave  to  proposals  offered 
in  committee  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  that  was  given,  I  direct 
attention  to  sections  243(4)  ;  243(6)  ;  and 
224(d)(2)  of  S.  2388.  The  discussion  of 
this  language  is  to  be  found  on  pages  54 
to  55  and  60  to  61  of  Senate  Report 
No.  563. 

What  I  now  say  to  the  Senate  is  in 
the  nature  of  legislative  history  on  this 
language,  and  upon  conclusion  of  my 
statement  I  shall  appreciate  hearing  the 
comments  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  on  whether  my  summary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  language  is  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  and  reflects  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  committee. 

The  availability  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
poor  has  raised  a  number  of  questions  as 
to  the  relationships  which  are  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  with  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  schools.  A  number  of  persons  in 
the  education  community  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  question  I  of¬ 
fered,  and  the  committee  accepted,  three 
amendments  designed  to  delineate  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  two 
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agencies.  For  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history  I  would  like  to  explain  the  theory 
upon  which  the  delineation  is  based  and 
to  explain  intent  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  amendments.  Present  law 
clearly  prohibits  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  for  general  aid  to  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system.  The  committee 
amended  this  provision  to  limit  financial 
assistance  in  the  educational  field  to 
such  noncurricular  educational  services 
as  special  health,  remedial,  and  welfare 
services.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  present  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  regard  to 
curricular  education. 

This  limitation  must  be  viewed  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  funds 
available  for  the  education  of  disadvan¬ 
taged  children.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  author¬ 
izes  about  $2.4  billion  for  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children.  Funds 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are 
not  to  be  used  to  duplicate  or  compete 
with  programs  funded  under  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  coordination  language  in  title  VI 
is  designed  to  insure  that  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  be  carried  out  efficiently  and  with¬ 
out  duplication.  In  no  case  can  com¬ 
munity  action  funds  be  used  to  support 
a  school  program  which  competes  with 
the  public  schools. 

Community  action  funds  may  be  used 
to  make  the  services  of  school  social 
workers  and  psychologists,  nurses  and 
doctors,  speech  therapists,  and  educa¬ 
tion  specialists — such  as  remedial  read¬ 
ing  specialists — available  to  poor  chil¬ 
dren  when  such  children  have  a  special 
need  for  those  services.  However,  those 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  hire  teachers 
or  instructional  personnel  for  schools. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Nation’s  education  program  may  be 
described  as  one  of  increasing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  by  improving  the 
quality  of  education  offered  by  school 
systems  as  institutions.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  designed  to  increase 
opportunities  for  poor  children.  This 
necessarily  involves  improving  educa¬ 
tional  services.  The  institutional  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Federal  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  individual  approach  of 
the  antipoverty  legislation  converge  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  children.  If  duplica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  avoided  and  if  efficiency 
and  coordination  are  to  be  attained,  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  where  the  two 
approaches  meet — with  the  child.  Pov¬ 
erty  programs  are  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  education  programs  and  therefore 
are  limited  to  noncurricular  educational 
services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  curricular  education,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  noncurricular  educational 
services,  should  be  defined  as  those  as¬ 
pects  of  education  which  are  offered  as 
part  of  the  normal  school  program  in  the 
area  to  be  served.  I  offered  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  accepted  three  amendments  which 
are  designed  to  insure  “that,  first,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  ahd  local  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  mutually  complementary 
and  will  not  be  duplicative  or  competi¬ 
tive;  and  second,  Federal  support  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  will  continue  to  be 


within  the  purview  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  These  amendments  provide: 

First,  that,  educational  services  pro¬ 
vided  with  community  action  program 
funds  will  be  noncurricular  in  nature; 

Second,  that,  in  extending  such  edu¬ 
cational  services,  there  will  be  maximum 
use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  State  and  local 
educational  agencies;  and 

Third,  that,  where  a  public  school  off¬ 
ers  educational  services  which  can  be 
expanded  or  adapted  to  meet  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  educational  needs  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  purposes  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  extended  under  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  that  school’s 
services  will  be  utilized  in  providing  the 
extended  assistance. 

The  administration  and  funding  of  the 
followthrough  program  has  also  been 
subject  to  question.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  Office  of 
Education  have  initiated  a  pilot  follow- 
through  program  which  is  being  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the 
basis  of  a  memorandum  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  agencies.  The  mem¬ 
orandum  provides  that  funds  authorized 
by  title  II  of  tho  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  delegated  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  used  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  followthrough 
projects.  The  Commissioner  grants  funds 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies. 
The  committee  bill  has  drawn  up  more 
explicit  guidelines  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  community  action  programs. 
Generally,  all  such  programs  within  a 
community  will  operate  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  sponsorship  of  the  community  action 
agency  for  the  community.  The  general 
change  made  in  the  funding  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  will  not  alter  the 
basic  operation  and  funding  mechanism 
of  the  followthrough  program.  Local 
educational  agencies  will  submit  applica¬ 
tions  through  the  appropriate  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  which  will  forward  the 
application  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Final  approval  rests  solely  with  the 
Commissioner,  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  OEO. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  a  change  in  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  two  agences. 

PRINTING  ERROR 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  was  a 
printing  error  in  the  committee  report. 
On  page  61  of  the  report  in  the  second 
paragraph,  the  fourth  sentence  was 
garbled  in  the  printing  of  the  report.  It 
should  read: 

The  Institutional  approach  of  the  Federal 
education  programs  and  the  individual  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  antipoverty  legislation  con¬ 
verge  in  improving  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cor¬ 
rectly  reflects  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  our  view  that  efforts  of 
community  action  agencies  should  com¬ 
plement  and  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
schools  and  other  community  agencies. 
Moreover,  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  not  be 
used  for  curricular  education  but  should 
be  limited  to  special  health,  remedial, 
welfare  and  other  noncurricular  services. 


An  illustration  of  remedial  services 
which  would  not  duplicate  in-school  pro¬ 
grams  are  special  tutoring  programs, 
such  as  those  operating  in  store  fronts 
and  neighborhood  centers  with  financial 
assistance  under  the  community  action 
program.  In  many  communities  these 
and  related  programs  support  and  sup¬ 
plement  the  on-going  school  programs  in 
poverty  areas. 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  TEXAS  WITH 
\  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  INSPECT 
'HURRICANE  DAMAGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  28,  I  accompanied 
the  \  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas  on  Air  Force  1  for  the  Presidential 
inspection  of  flood-damaged  areas  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  staff, 
the  President  was  accompanied  on  this 
tour  of\inspection  by  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate, \Senator  John  Tower,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  Texas,  Congressmen  Eligio  de 
la  GarzaV  and  Kazen,  of  Texas,  and  the 
outgoing  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Planning,  Farris  Bryant. 

The  President  landed  at  Harlingen, 
Tex.,  whejte  he  inspected  the  refugee 
camps  of  the  refugees  from  the  flood 
waters  of  Arroyo  Colorado,  who  were 
sleeping  in  toublic  buildings.  He  made 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  care  provided  for  the  refugees. 

We  then  traveled  by  helicopter  to  Rio 
Grande  City,  Btarr  County,  where  the 
President  inspected  the  food  kitchen 
operations,  where  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  homeless  refugees  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  being 
furnished  food,  and  inspected  the  tem¬ 
porary  hospitals  set  up  in  the  schools 
of  Rio  Grande  City  to  care  for  refugees 
from  the  flood  whd  had  become  ill  and 
were  being  cared  \for  medically.  The 
President  then  returned  by  helicopter  to 
Harlingen,  Tex.  \ 

The  Governor  of  Texas  had  handed 
the  President  a  request  that  24  south 
Texas  counties  be  declared  an  emergency 
disaster  area.  On  the  Return  to  Harlin¬ 
gen,  Tex.,  in  a  publift  announcement 
Thursday  afternoon,  September  28,  1967, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  those  24  south  Texas  counties  an 
emergency  disaster  area.  \ 

The  President,  immediately  upon  the 
request  from  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
moved  with  dispatch  and  with  immedi- 
ency  and  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
with  a  sensitivity  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  there,  to  the  distress  buffered  by 
the  people  in  this  great  area,  where  a 
million  people  reside  and  wherahundreds 
of  thousands  are  homeless  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  \ 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  personal  attention  to  the 
flood-ravaged  areas  of  Texas,  andVor  the 
dispatch  and  speech  with  which  he  de¬ 
clared  this  to  be  a  disaster  area,  imrnedi- 
ately  upon  the  legal  right  flowing  tS  him 
to  declare  this  a  disaster  area.  A 
The  President  immediately  made  avail¬ 
able  $2  Vz  million  of  the  President’s  emer¬ 
gency  disaster  relief  fund  for  emergency 
disaster  relief,  on  the  preliminary  figures 
by  the  officials  involved.  Twenty  million 
dollars  was  the  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  emergency  disaster  relief  that  would 
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be  required  in  this  Hurricane  Beulah  dis¬ 
aster  in  Texas;  and  in  their  statements 
to  the  President,  made  on  Air  Force  1  en 
route  to\the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
they  said  that  this  was  a  beginning,  that 
the  emergency  disaster  relief  expense 
would  be  higher  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  this  makes  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate'on  Thursday,  September 
21,  1967,  in  adding  $10  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  estimated  $15 
million  needed  for\mergency  disaster 
relief  for  fiscal  year  5^67,  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  action. 

With  $20  million  beink  the  first  esti¬ 
mated  needs  for  emergency  disaster  re¬ 
lief  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Beulah  in 
Texas,  and  with  the  officers  oi  the  Office 
Emergency  Planning  and  the  State  both 
stating  that  this  was  only  a  beginning, 
that  the  expense  would  be  highek  than 
that,  the  addition  of  the  $10  million  by 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
September  21,  bringing  the  total  appi\- 
priations  for  this  fund  to  $25  million,  wa\ 
urgently  needed.  The  Senate  acted  with ' 
great  vision  in  adding  $10  million. 

It  also  points  up  the  recognition  by 
the  Senate  of  the  real  problem  when  the 
leaders  in  the  Senate  on  September  21 
stated  that  additional  funds  could  be 
added  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
toward  the  close  of  this  year’s  session  of 
the  Congress.  ' 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for 
the  unanimous  action  by  which  the  $10 
million  was  added  to  the  President’s 
emergency  disaster  relief  fund.  My  3-day 
inspection  in  Texas  on  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  Monday,  September  25,  and 
Tuesday,  September  26,  and  my  return 
to  Texas  with  the  President  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Thursday,  September  28,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  $20  million  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  public  dam¬ 
age  payable  out  of  the  President’s  emer¬ 
gency  disaster  relief  fund,  caused  by  the 
monumental  Hurricane  Beulah,  which 
did  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  damage 
in  Texas  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  grateful  for 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Thursday  morning,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  shortly  before  the  presidential, 
plane  left  Washington  for  the  Ri 
Grande  Valley,  in  adding  $1  million /to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Army  engi¬ 
neers  for  emergency  work,  looking  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  intercoastal/canal, 
the  Corpus  Christi  ship  channel,  the 
Brownsville  ship  channel,  and/xhe  other 
navigation  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  a/ea  along  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  damagec/by  Hurricane 
Beulah.  This,  too,  was/ a  preliminary 
estimate.  The  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  Allen  Ellender,  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  stated  that,  on 
his  communication  with  the  Army  Engi¬ 
neers,  they  hacr  stated  that  this  $1  mil¬ 
lion  would  not  be  sufficient  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  navigation  facilities  of  the 
area — it  w/s  a  beginning. 

I  am  g/ateful  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions  Oommittee  for  moving  with  such 
great/alacrity  and  dispatch  and  under¬ 
standing  in  making  this  $1  million  avail¬ 
able  as  soon  as  the  appropriations  can 
passed  through  both  Houses. 


I  have  today  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  past  weeks  have 
been  especially  difficult  ones  for  the  people 
of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley.  The  immediate 
job  will  be  to  restore  community  services  to 1 
normal.  After  that  the  big  clean  up  will  be¬ 
gin.  Undoubtedly  many  people  who  have 
lost  their  normal  jobs  will  be  utilized  in  this 
clean  up  operation.  However,  when  that  is 
finished  the  hundreds  of  individuals  who 
earned  their  livelihood  on  the  farms  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  have  been  deva¬ 
stated,  will  have  no  place  to  turn.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  harvest  the  crops  which  have 
been  lost  very  likely  will  have  no  work,  no 
money,  and  no  place  to  turn  for  help.  The 
time  to  think  of  their  prospective  plight  is 
now. 

I  have  heard  from  operators  of  can¬ 
ning  factories  who  have  told  me  they 
would  not  be  able  to  undertake  their 
normal  canning  operations  because  of  the 
hurricane  damage  and  that  therefore 
there  will  be  thousands  of  jobs  lost. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  letter: 
You  recently  announced  that  a  number  of/ 
srkers  would  be  allowed  into  California 
from  Mexico  in  order  to  help  harvest  tne 
cropk  On  Thursday  September  28,  1967,  Sen¬ 
ator  Murphy  of  California  remarked  9/  the 
floor  of\he  Senate : 

“CalifoVmia  agriculture  is  today  ili  a  des¬ 
perate  stare.  I  am  advised  that  01/r  farmers 
as  of  now  Need  at  least  3,700  /pickers  for 
tomatoes  and\grapes,  and  thayxhis  number 
will  increase  bySat  least  1,500  vnthin  a  week.” 

Would  it  not  ne  wonderful  for  California, 
for  the  farm  workers  in  Texas  who  have  lost 
their  customary  enmlownent,  and  for  the 
country  that  needs  chi/  food  production  if 
some  way  could  be  wund  to  use  the  farm 
workers  presently  homeless  and  unemployed 
in  the  Rio  Grange  Vainly  to  harvest  the 
crops  in  California.  This  would  not  only  help 
California  and  the  Texas  workers  but  would 
also  make  unnecessary  the  additional  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  labor  in  ord^r  to  harvest 
the  California  crops. 

As  Chaj/man  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Puohc  Wel¬ 
fare  I  /stand  ready  to  take  any  action  you 
may  recommend  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
gett/ng  jobs  for  these  people  whose  lives 
ha/e  been  uprooted  by  Hurricane  Beula 
'With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  the  tomato  crop 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  which  was  just 
being  planted  not  long  ago  is  lost  The 
crop  now  being  harvested  in  California 
consists  largely  of  tomatoes.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  in  Texas  whom  this  dis¬ 
aster  has  thrown  out  of  employment  are 
tomato  and  citrus  fruit  harvesters;  for 
many  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  valley 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  grown  in 
California. 

The  loss  of  wages  and  employment  by 
these  agricultural  workers  has  not  been 
counted  in  the  billion  dollar  loss  created 
by  Hurricane  Beulah.  I  hope  that  a  way 
may  be  found  for  some  of  them  to  be  used 
to  fill  the  need  for  skilled  farm  labor  in 
California. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Hr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  fat 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  b^  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER./1  /ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
2:45  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  had  hoped 
that  a  number  of  Senators  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  amendments  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps, 
modified  and  accepted;  or,  if  necessary, 
that  we  might  have  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  them  adversely  by  rollcall  votes.  How- 
’ever,  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  there 
are  no  Senators  present  and  ready  to 
propose  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

.Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend¬ 
ing  business  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  to  the  committee,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  address  myself  in  opposition  to  that 
proposal.  However,  I  state  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  acting  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  come  to  the  floor  and  propose 
an  amendment,  I  shall  be  entirely  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  in  order  that  such 
amendment  may  be  presented,  and  we 
can  at  lea^t  debate  it  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  accepted,  or 
modified  and  then  accepted,  or  whatever 
the  situation  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  did  yield. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  notify  staff  and 
all  others  that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rob. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names :  / 
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Allott 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 


Dirksen 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Griffin 

Hatfield 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McIntyre 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Stennis 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an-* 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
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[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  CMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met¬ 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],- 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen¬ 
ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

McCarthy 
Mundt 
Nelson 
Randolph 
Smith 
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Anderson 

Baker 

Church 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gruening 


Hansen 
Harris 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C.  Spong 
Kennedy,  N.Y.  Williams,  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


MA  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
remarkable  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Saturday, 
September  23, 1967,  entitled  “The  Budget 
Box:  Panacea  or  Pandora?”  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  editorializes  on  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  Complex  problems  which  con¬ 
front  our  Government  in  funding  the 
necessary  programs,  and  in  particular, 
the  relationship  of  that  funding  to  the 
current  proposal  for  the  tax  increase. 

While  each  o\us  may  have  disagree¬ 
ment  with  one  or  another  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  containers  in  the  editorial,  the 
approach  and  its  maturity  are  obviously 
of  profound  and  compelling  good  sense. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Instead  of  panaceas,  \Americans  should 
look  for  accommodation. 

They  strike  the  theme  of  approach 
which  should  commend  itself  to  every 
mature  and  public  spirited  American.  I 
commend  the  Minneapolis  '(Tribune  for 
this  editorial  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the ’'editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Budget  Box:  Panacea  or  Pand&ra? 
Critics  of  the  administration  proposal  for 
an  income  tax  surcharge  point  to  congres¬ 
sional  reluctance  to  enact  such  a  measure. 
They  see  Congress  afe  reflecting  the  public 
weariness  with  excessive  government  spend' 
ing  programs  which  ought  to  be  cut  down' 
before  tax  increases  can  be  Justified.  The 
taxpayer,  they  say,  is  overburdened. 

Nonsense. 

At  all  levels  of  government,  the  rates  oi 
taxation  are  indeed  high,  but  so  are  pros¬ 
perity  and  both  quantity  and  quality  of  pi 
lice  services.  Certainly  there  are  misguvfled 
programs,  and  just  as  certainly  there/  are 
many  people  continuously  looking  for/ways 
to  change  them. 

The  sweeping  statement,  "Cut/  down 
spending,”  is  insufficient  without  th/ qualifi¬ 
cation  of  saying  where  it  should  Be  cut.  If 
there  is  abuse  in  welfare  programs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  the  public  welfare/concept  be 
discarded  in  mystical  reverence  /or  the  good 
old  frontier  days  when  men  Aeally  deter¬ 
mined  their  own  destinies?  . /  .  overlooking 
embarrassments  like  slavery,  child  labor, 
disease  and  starvation. 

And  no  one  objects  to  ttfe  elimination  of 
pork-barrelling.  Well,  almost  no  one.  The 
difficulty  is  the  susceptibility  of  federal 
works  projects  to  the  law  of  inverse  political 
geography :  The  closer  /he  pork  barrel  is  to 
one’s  own  district,  th/  less  objectionable  it 
becomes. 

Of  coursp  there’s/  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  induces  an  /economic  myopia  by  the 
fact  that  its  annual  cost  is  about  the  same 
as  the  presently/  projected  federal  budget 
deficit  of  $29  billion.  Stop  the  war  and  stop 
the  deficit!  .  that  is,  if  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  and  Russians  and  Chinese  will  only 
co-operate. 

There  is  n d  panacea.  The  State  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  goo/,  but  potentially  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  of  /budget  imbalance,  a  tightening 
money  market,  and  an  auto  strike  which 
may  be  /lie  harbinger  of  steeper  wage-price 
spirals. 

In  tl/e  enormous  but  tightly  inter-related 
U.S.  economy,  a  mixture  of  actions  is  what 
is  needed:  a  federal  tax  increase  combined 
witbr  reductions  in  such  categories  as  the 
supersonic  jet  transport  and  race-to-the- 
ion  programs;  and  a  strike  settlement 
dch  gives  auto  workers  less  than  the  six 


per  cent  annual  increase  demanded  but  wiy 
impinge  somewhat  on  industry  profits. 

Instead  of  panaceas,  Americans  shoyfld 
look  for  accommodation. 
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ACTIVITIES,  SUCCESSES,  AND  < 

OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

AGENCY  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  the  war 
on  poverty  effort  is  now  3  yea/rs  old  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see  the  successes  of 
this  program  and  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  continual  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  of  $nose  living  in 
poverty. 

Recently,  I  received  d  letter  from  the 
Intercounty  Community  Council,  the 
Community  Action  Agency  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Clearwater,  East  Polk,  Pennington, 
and  Red  Lake,  in  the  rural  northwestern 
part  of  Minnesota/  This  letter  describes 
the  activities  anc!  the  successes  of  the 
CAA  and  outline/  its  future  goals. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  serves  as  a 
testimonial  to/the  efforts  of  the  poverty 
■program  and/4s  an  example  of  how  local 
communities'  in  a  rural  area  have  been 
able  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  clear  endorsement  of  the 
continuation  of  the  innovative  spirit  as- 
sociatecywith  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

Mr./President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent/that  this  letter  may  be  printed 
in  tjrie  Record. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w/s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

Intercounty  Community 

Gouncil,  Inc., 

Oklee,  Minn.,  August  31,  1967. 
n.  Walter  W.  Mondale, 
l/.A  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dhir  Senator  Mondale:  In  order  to  assist 
you  ki  your  legislative  considerations  of 
Commknity  Action  Programs  under  the 
Econonkc  Opportunity  Act,  this  Council 
wishes  tb  provide  you  with  an  evaluation 
of  what  \has  been  done  locally,  what  is 
planned  fflu-  the  future,  and  the  status  of 
Community^  Action  Programs  within  this 
area. 

Project  PrVtty-Up,  Nelson  Amendment, 
has  employed  \70  of  our  elder  citizens  on  a 
beautification  and  community  improvement 
program  since  Jtme  of  1966.  75%  of  these 
employees  are  65\ears  of  age,  or  older.  They 
had  been  existing\o n  below-subsistence  So¬ 
cial  Security  benefit  that  averaged  less  than 
$800  of  yearly  incoma 

The  supplementary  income  provided  by 
employment  on  PrettyVUp  has  enabled  these 
older  folks  to  purchase  needed  household 
appliances,  to  repair  Vnd  improve  their 
homes,  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  by 
spending  more  for  foodXand  clothing,  to 
remedy  physical  handicaps,  (one  man  used 
his  first  three  paychecks  toV/urchase  a  new 
artificial  leg.  Others  have  replaced,  or  been 
fitted  with  new  dentures,  eysglasses,  etc.), 
and  to  live  among  their  friend?  and  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  reinstatement  of  pride  and 
self  respect  that  comes  from  hatdng  proved 
their  worth,  their  skills  and  then  determi¬ 
nation  to  still  be  a  useful  member  of  the 
community. 

These  are  Pretty-Up  benefits  to  fhe  em¬ 
ployees.  Consideration  should  also  be,  given 
to  the  community  improvements.  21  villages 
in  our  four  counties  have  cleaned  ancf  re- 
r  paired  public  parks,  streets  and  other  fabdli- 
ties,  and  incidentally,  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  local  funds  on  problem  are^ 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  interest  preA 
viously  lacking. 
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Our  Nursing  Home  Activity  Program,  op- 
\  erating  in  seven  nursing  homes,  has  taken 
\hold  like  an  epoxy  glue.  Residents  of  the 
(homes,  who  had  previously  remained  in  their 
iooms,  dejected  and  despairful,  waiting  only 
fpr  death,  have  joined  in  and  are  proving  to 
themselves,  and  to  others,  that  there  is  still 
xAich  to  live  for,  and  a  considerable  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  process. 

Recent  County  Pairs  had  entrees  of  craft- 
work  from  all  of  the  Nursing  Home  Activity 
Projects.  The  ribbons  they  won  hang  proudly 
in  tAe  centers.  We  must  consider  this  as  an 
indication  of  the  involvement  these  people 
now  feel  toward  community  affairs. 

Our\School  Social  Service  Program,  funded 
to  provide  family  counseling  for  Head  Start 
and  other  pre-school  projects,  has  revealed 
new  directions  and  concepts  for  home,  school 
and  family  coordination,  and  according  to 
school  administrators  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  programs. 

We  are  flow  trying  to  have  this  taken  over 
by  the  schools  so  that  it  may  be  expanded 
and  improved  through  the  use  of  educational 
funds.  ThiA  as  with  all  of  our  projects,  ful¬ 
fills  the  committee  of  OEO  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  feasible  for  the  area,  that  al¬ 
leviate  specific  problems,  and  that  are  ulti¬ 
mately  operative  under  local  administra¬ 
tion. 

Head  Start  Yias  proven  itself  in  our  area 
as  it  has  in  all  areas.  Here,  it  is  furnishing 
the  influence  that  promotes  and  permits  the 
simple  integration  of  Indian  Children  into 
predominently  white  schools,  and  it  is  ful¬ 
filling  its  promis^  of  social  adjustment  and 
ent  for  the  children  and 
ore  unfortunate  cir- 


being  supplemented  by 
Follow-Through  phase 
insure  a  permanency 
pad  Start  program.  This 
a  local  basis  only  and 
ovation  at  the  Federal 


cultural  improver 
families  from 
cumstances. 

Head  Start  is  no! 
a  locally  initiated^ 
that  is  attempting 
of  the  effect  of  the 
Follow-Through  is  or 
precedes  a  similar  inr 
level. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Project, 
sponsored  by  this  CAA,  has  employed  564 
youth  from  16  Northwestern  Minnesota 
counties  during  the  summer  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  employment,  ®n  a  curtailed  basis, 
during  the  coming  sdippl  session.  It  has 
provided  income  and  work  experience  to 
boys  and  girls  in  dire  ne«l,  and  even  more 
important,  it  has  instilled  in  many  the 
desire  to  complete  or  further  their  educa¬ 
tion. 

All  of  these  statements  dre  the  tangible 
and  measurable  benefits  of  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  this  CAA.  There  arAother  benefits, 
intangible  perhaps,  but  no  less  important  to 
our  area  and  its  people.  They  include  the 
coordination  of  effort  between  our  agency 
and  other  Federal  Agencies  that  sees  the 
benefits  of  all  programs  reaching  more  and 
more  of  the  intended  beneficiaries.  After 
two  full  years  of  operation,  ouA  council  is 
an  accepted  part  of  community  service  and 
the  people  we  are  organized  to  \  serve  are 
turning  to  us  for  assistance  of  all\kinds. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned,  thia  council 
respectfully  requests  your  careful  ionsider- 
ation  for  the  continuation  of  the  office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  influence  of 
your  high  office  toward  the  maintenance  of 
Community  Action  Programs  at  at  least  their 
present  level  of  Federal  assistance,  mid  if 
possible,  that  such  assistance  be  increased 
so  that  we  may  provide  service  and  assistance 
to  more  of  our  people. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  C.  Stoltenberg, 

Chairman\ 

Merle  A.  Lindberg, 

Vice  Chairman .' 

H.  A.  Fink, 

Secretary. 

Sildney  Kirk, 

Treasurer. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT - THE  INSEPAR¬ 

ABLE  TWINS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  20  years — almost,  in  fact,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — the  Nation’s 
unemployment  rate  has  hovered  around 

4  percent.  Seldom  has  it  dropped  below 
that  point,  and  the  several  postwar  re¬ 
cessions  sent  the  jobless  rate  climbing  to 

5  percent,  6  percent,  and  higher. 

We  have  learned  in  the  last  few  years 

that  even  unprecedented  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  affluence,  and  excellent  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  rates,  will  not  help  some 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  unemployed.  Our 
concern  is  based  not  only  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  and  drain  that  mass  un¬ 
employment  means.  Our  concern  is  also 
based  on  the  human  waste,  the  tragedy 
of  millions  of  families  sustaining  them¬ 
selves  on  substandard  incomes  or  on  piti¬ 
fully  inadequate  public  assistance  bene¬ 
fits.  We  cannot  begin  to  calculate  the 
price  this  country  pays  in  lost  self-re¬ 
spect,  despair,  and  frustration. 

The  Senate  is  here  considering  an 
omnibus  antipoverty  bill,  legislation 
which  we  hope,  when  enacted,  will  help 
us  continue  our  commitment  toward  the 
eventual  eradication  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States. 

We  must  face  the  realities  of  poverty. 
We  can  never  be  wholly  successful  in 
abolishing  poverty  as  long  as  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  persists.  Poverty  and  unem¬ 
ploy  feed  upon  each  other,  fatten  each 
other.  A  man  cannot  endure  prolonged 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
without  becoming  poverty  stricken  and 
without  his  family  suffering  the  con¬ 
sequences — which  are  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing,  medical  care,  nutrition,  and  inade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunities. 

These  deprivations  are  what  unem¬ 
ployment  means;  they  are  also  what 
poverty  means. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  wisely  seen  that  poverty 
and  widespread  joblessness  are  insepara¬ 
ble  twins,  twin  afflictions,  twin  evils. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  causes  of 
urban  riots  and  disorder — those  who 
have  looked  at  the  desolation  of  the 
urban  poor — have  nearly  unanimously 
concluded  that  the  lack  of  jobs  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  leading  to  the  hope¬ 
lessness  and  alienation  which  sets  the 
stage  for  urban  warfare. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  Expert 
after  expert  has  agreed  on  this  point. 

Consequently,  in  developing  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  sending  it  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  also  incorporated  into  the 
basic  bill  what  is  known  as  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967.  This  is 
a  specific  and  calculated  attack  on  the- 
problem  of  hardcore  unemployment.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  make  a  major  inroad  on 
the  several  millions  of  jobless  Americans 


seeking  work  today.  It  will  create  an  esti¬ 
mated  half-million  jobs  in  the  next  2 
years. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  . is  that  the  jobs  it  will  create 
will  be  public  service  jobs.  They  will  not 
be  boondoggles  or  leafraking  jobs,  as 
some  federally  created  employment  was 
known  during  the  depression  years. 

On  the  contrary,  these  will  be  public 
service  jobs  in  badly  needed  and  socially 
productive  areas  such  as  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  health,  public  safety,  municipal 
maintenance,  reconstruction,  recreation, 
and  neighborhood  improvement.  They 
will  be  the  kind  of  public  service  jobs 
that  cities  and  towns  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  need  but  cannot  afford.  They 
will  be  jobs  that  will  have  enduring  social 
and  economic  value,  and — equally  im¬ 
portant — will  give  the  men  and  women 
who  perform  the  work  a  sense  of  dignity, 
value  and  individual  worth. 

This  public  service  employment  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  another  goal.  Rioting  and 
civil  war  are  a  threat  to  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  society.  Our  society  cannot  do 
what  is  required  if  it  is  in  shambles.  This 
bill  will  help  remove  the  causes  of  civil 
disturbances,  violence,  bloodshed,  arson, 
and  looting. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  my  State  of  Minnesota  was 
singularly  free  this  past  summer  of  those 
storms  of  hatred  and  destruction  that 
swirled  like  tornadoes  through  more  than 
40  communities,  large  and  small,  from 
coast  to  coast.  But  events  in  Minneapolis 
proved  that  no  community  has  immunity, 
that  the  turbulence  born  out  of  discrim¬ 
ination — both  economic  and  racial  dis- 
crimination^-can  strike  any  American 
city. 

Every  mayor,  every  city  official,  every 
city  councilman,  and  community  leader 
who  has  commented  on  the  outbreaks  of 
violence  in  his  city  this  past  summer  has, 
without  exception,  emphasized  the  fact 
of  unemployment. 

Beyond  any  possible  question  wide¬ 
spread  and  persistent  joblessness  has 
been  the  most  powerful  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  ghetto  violence.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  jobless  rate  among  Negro 
residents  of  our  big  city  ghettos  has 
been — and  is — enormously  higher  than 
the  national  figure. 

The  national  jobless  rate,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  hovers  around  4 
percent,  but  the  jobless  rate  in  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  slums  is  a  horrifying  10  percent. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  in  urban  slum  neighborhoods  the 
unemployed  rate  among  nonwhite  14-  to 
19-year-old  boys  is  31  percent  and  among 
girls  46  percent. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  offers 
Congress  a  unique  opportunity  to  defuse 
the  explosive  potential  that  continues  to 
exist  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cites,  large, 
medium,  and  small.  And  unless  we  do 
defuse  this  social  and  economic  dyna¬ 
mite,  we  can  expect  the  pressures  to  build 
up  and  the  hazards  to  intensify. 

This  is  neither  bribery  nor  a  reward  for 
past  violence.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
doing  in  this  Emergency  Employment 
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Act  what  we  should  have  done  long  ago — 
remove  the  root  causes  of  violence  and 
hatred  and  hopelessness.  We  are  de¬ 
priving  the  hatemongers  and  the  dem¬ 
agogs  of  their  only  weapons,  their  only 
instruments  for  the  creation  of  chaos, 
if  we  wipe  out  mass  unemployment  and 
thus  take  the  first  big  step  toward  the 
eradication  of  poverty. 

Specifically  what  does  this  mean?  The 
committee  states  that  the  number  of  job¬ 
less  who  can  be  reached  depends  on  how 
long  workers  stay  on  these  jobs  before 
moving  to  other  regular  competitive  em¬ 
ployment.  A  conservative  estimate  is  an 
average  of  8  months,  or  a  turnover  rate 
that  would  mean  300,000  jobless  could  be 
reached  in  a  year  for  each  $1  billion. 
The  annual  wage  for  these  public  service 
jobs  would  average  $4,000. 

The  question  we  face,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  whether  w’e  can  afford  the  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
calls  for,  but  whether  we  can  possibly 
afford  not  to  wipe  out  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  all  the  evils  of  hopelessness 
and  hatred  that  it  breeds — or  whether  we 
can  possibly  afford  not  to  avoid  future 
violence  and  terror  in  our  streets — or 
whether  we  can  possibly  afford  not  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  property. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  “No,”  Mr. 
President.  Preventive,  not  punitive, 
measures  will  safeguard  our  cities  from 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  looting.  Pre¬ 
ventive,  not  punitive,  measures  will 
strengthen  the  economies  of  our  cities, 
our  States,  and  the  Nation  by  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  waste  of  mass  unemployment. 

Preventive,  not  punitive  measures,  will 
move  us  toward  victory  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  must,  a  necessity,  for  the 
Nation’s  immediate  future  and  its  safe 
and  prosperous  future  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished,  cre¬ 
ative,  and  courageous  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  handled  the  hearings  and 
developed  this  great,  impressive,  and 
necessary  bill,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

I  am  proud  to  follow  his  leadership  in 
this  inspiring  and  most  necessary  pro¬ 
posal.  In  this  effort,  I  take  pleasure  once 
again  in  saying  that  he  is  one  of  the 
great  liberals — and — if  I  may  say  so — 
practical  spirits  in  the  country.  I  am 
proud  to  be  with  him  on  this  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  for  his  very  kind 
words,  which  certainly  warm  the  cockles 
of  my  heart  at  a  time  when  there  are 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  some¬ 
what  extravagant  estimate  the  Senator 
has  made  of  my  capabilities.  I  welcome 
him  to  this  just  cause  and  welcome  him 
as  an  ally  in  our  efforts  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  sure  his  inspired  lead¬ 
ership  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
critical  votes  which  we  will  have  next 
week. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  as  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  has  found,  that  the 
chances  and  prospects  for  this  measure 
are  not  too  bright.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that,  hopefully,  we  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful;  but  whether  we  are  successful 
or  not,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
fundamental  issue  which  this  proposal 
presents  is  the  question  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  meaningful  and  substan¬ 
tial  new  efforts  to  improve  the  life  of  the 
ghetto  dweller. 

The  effort  to  undertake  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  is  important  in  itself  be¬ 
cause  the  word  must  get  back  to  the 
ghetto  that  there  are  people  in  Congress 
who  care,  that  there  are  people  who 
understand,  that  there  are  people  who 
realize  that  this  problem  cannot  be 
solved  cheaply;  that  it  needs  a  substan¬ 
tial  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
so  wise  in  pressing  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  may  say  I  hold,  as 
of  this  afternoon,  a  measure  of  optimism 
that  the  heart  of  this  bill  will  be  main¬ 
tained;  that  the  effort  to  recommit  will 
be  defeated;  that  the  motion  to  strike 
title  II  will  fail. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  the  con¬ 
science  of  America  has  been  aroused; 
that  the  conscience  of  America  will  re¬ 
quire  that  we,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  face  up,  regardless  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  fiscal  cost,  to  the  necessity  of  assur¬ 
ing  that  unfortunate  individuals  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  living  in  our 
teeming  cities  and  in  our  rural  ghettos, 
will  be  given  that  fair  chance  which  they 
were  promised  by  President  Johnson  2l/2 
years  ago  when  he  instituted  the  war  on 
poverty. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  coirscience 
of  America,  as  represented  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  is  so  callous  that 
we  can  pass,  with  practical  unanimity, 
bills  amounting  to  nearly  $80  billion  for 
the  swollen  Military  Establishment  of 
this  country  and  turn  our  backs  on  the 
poor  of  America. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  virtually  every  expert 
who  testified  before  the  Senator’s  sub¬ 
committee  in  its  exhaustive  hearings,  on 
the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  well 
known  frustrations  and  near  rage  which 
have  become  a  national  phenomenon, 
testified  that  jobs  and  the  availability 
of  jobs  was  central  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem;  that  there  cannot  be  a 
solution  which  does  not  include  in  the 
effort  a  real  and  substantial  solution 
in  finding  employment  for  the  ghetto 
dweller? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  We  had  some  442  witnesses 
brought  before  the  subcommittee  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  there  was  only  one  ex¬ 
treme  right  wing  representative  of  a 
small,  and  I  might  say,  lunatic  fringe 
group  who  was  opposed  to  continuation 
of  the  poverty  program. 

With  respect  to  title  II,  the  special 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  I  have  heifc 
a  whole  committee  print  of  184  pages  of 
quotations  from  knowledgeable  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 


try,  supporting  a  massive  emergency  job 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  thing 
that  happened  occurred  2  weeks  ago 
when  an  Urban  Coalition  was  formed 
consisting  of  leaders  of  American  opin¬ 
ion  from  all  across  the  spectrum.  That 
spectrum  ranged  from  people  like  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  to  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  It 
went  from  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  to  Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman 
of  Time,  Inc.  It  went  from  Roy  Ash, 
president  of  Litton  Industries,  to  Mayor 
Joseph  M.  Barr,  Mayor  Jerome  Cav- 
anagh,  and  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate — 
respectively,  mayors  of  Pittsburgh,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Philadelphia.  It  included  too 
Walter  Reuther,  George  Meany,  Whitney 
Young,  and  Roy  Wilkins.  It  covered  the 
whole  spectrum  of  leadership  opinion  in 
America,  as  opposed  to  this  motion  to 
strike. 

I  say  this  with  all  sincerity,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  stronger  feeling  than  justi¬ 
fied.  The  Senate  will  perhaps  excuse  my 
emotion  under  the  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long,  long  time  in  which  I 
have  been  immersed  in  this  problem.  I 
think  one  can  say  the  issue  is  whether 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Spartans,  leaving 
the  Athenians  outside  the  seats  of  pow¬ 
er.  To  me,  those  who  believe  in  that  kind 
of  civilization  in  which  the  Age  of  Per¬ 
icles  was  shining  light  should  not  now 
turn  our  backs  on  that  vision  of  America 
in  order  to  support  a  military  group  bent 
on  war,  instead  of  peace,  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  constituting  a  grave  threat  to  the 
survival  of  American  democracy. 

Those  are  strong  words,  but  I  have 
come  to  that  point  of  view  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  they 
are  true. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  glad  he  has  mentioned  the  strong 
support  given  to  his  proposal  and  to  the 
objective  of  finding  jobs  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  by  the  Urban  Coalition.  We  had 
a  large,  balanced,  highly  prestigious  dele¬ 
gation  from  Minnesota  which  was  a  part 
of  that  coalition.  It  included  the  mayor 
of  my  city.  It  included  the  publisher  of 
one  of  our  largest  newspapers.  It  included 
many  top  businessmen  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers  from  my  State.  They  were  unani¬ 
mous  that  this  proposal  was  not  only 
something  to  be  considered,  but  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential.  This  is  not  the 
voice  of  the  left  wing  radical  being 
heard;  this  is  the  voice  of  responsible 
Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  the  voice  of  the  conscience  of 
America.  I  am  happy  to  see  so  many  suc¬ 
cessful  businessmen  joining  in  this  effort. 
I  think  it  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  colleagues  when  men  of  this  caliber 
are  willing  to  put  their  names  on  the  list, 
not  for  the  200,000  jobs  which  title  II  of 
the  bill  would  create,  but  for  1  million 
jobs,  which  would  amount  to  increasing 
fivefold  the  amount  asked  for  by  title  II 
of  this  bill. 

*Mr.  MONDALE.  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  push  too  far 
ahead  with  this  proposal;  that  we  are 
getting  too  far  ahead  of  the  American 
public.  Yet  we  have  an  almost  unprece- 
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dented  assemblage  of  prestigious  Ameri¬ 
cans  calling  for  a  proposal  bolder  than 
the  one  we  are  calling  for.  We  have  had 
indications  from  recent  Harris  polls  that 
about  two-thirds  of  Americans  think  that 
jobs  should  be  provided,  among  other 
things.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  case  of 
the  Senate  following,  not  leading.  It  is 
about  time  we  caught  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  People  talk  about  power  structures 
in  this  country.  If  this  is  the  kind  of 
judgment  they  want  to  make  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  if  they  want  to  go  along  with  the 
power  structure,  they  had  better  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  recommendations 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  instead  of  the 
political-military  industrial  complex, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  leading  this 
country  down  the  road  to  fiscal  ruin. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not 
withstanding  other  motions  that  are 
pending  before  the  Senate,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  up  an  amendment  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject—  do  Tve  have  an  understanding  that, 
in  the  event  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  is  agreed  to,  there  will  be  no  vote 
had  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  341 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  341  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
proposes  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “$2,258,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,963,000,000”. 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  “$295,000,000” 
on  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  down  through 
“title  I  of  such  Act,”  on  line  7. 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  26  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“JOB  CORPS  REPEALER 

“Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  hereby  repealed.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

“TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

“INCREASED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec.  301.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘authorization  of  appropriations 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  $60,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  $118,500,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $177,500,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $225,- 
000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 


after,  $420,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  as  provided  in  this  part.’  ” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr; 
Curtis!  will  speak  on  his  amendments 
at  some  length  this  afternoon,  at  least 
sufficiently  to  lay  the  groundwork. 

He  has  indicated  that  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  his  amendments  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  morning  business  on  Monday, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill,  and  the  author  of  the 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

What  is  the  thought  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  to  that  proposal? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  that  time  extended  to  1 
hour  on  each  side.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  amendment:  it  seeks  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  would, 
however,  agree  to  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Up  to  2  hours,  then, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  at  which  time  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments  will  become  once  again  the  pend¬ 
ing  business,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  proponent  of  the 
amendments  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing, 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  after  completion  of  the 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1967,  further  debate  on  Amendment 
No.  341,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis],  to  the  bill  S.  2388,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  very  briefly  to  the 
majority  leader,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  substitute  a  vastly  en¬ 
larged  program  of  vocational  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  lieu  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  the  sum 
of  $295,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps.  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  341  strikes  that  out,  repeals  the 
Job  Corps,  and  increases  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Vocational  Training  Act  of 
1963  from  $225,000,000  to  $420,000,000. 
This  increase  would  substantially  double 
the  amount  of  money  currently  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
vocational  education  under  the  act  of 
1963  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  tax¬ 
payers  $100,000,000  annually.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  amendment  No.  341  would  result 
in  a  better  job  and  the  elimination  of 
more  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  is  needed 
to  make  a  nonproductive  and  dependent 
individual  who  is  able-bodied  into  a  self- 
supporting,  productive  member  of  so¬ 
ciety?  I  believe  the  need  is  twofold: 

First,  he  must  be  trained  to  perform 
useful  work.  He  must  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  which  are  needed  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  end  that  not  only  a  job  but 
advancement  can  be  his. 

Second,  he  must  have  character,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  self-supporting,  productive,  and 
helpful  to  others  or,  in  other  words,  the 
motivation  to  make  his  life  worthwhile. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  the  latter  can  be 
acquired  by  the  passage  of  a  law.  The 
providing  of  schools,  however,  to  meet 
the  first  need  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  The  untrained  cannot 
provide  their  own  schools. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  No. 
341  were  to  be  adopted  and  the  amount 
authorized  for  vocational  training  were 
appropriated,  it  would  enable  the  States 
to  make  a  massive  attack  on  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  following  table  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  showing  the  amount  of  money 
currently  allocated  to  each  of  the  several 
States  under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963 
and  the  amount  which  each  State  would 
receive  if  the  sum  set  forth  in  amend¬ 
ment  No.  341  were  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
States  and  localities  participate  under 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act,  so  the 
total  amount  of  money  available  to  train 
individuals  for  good  jobs  would  increase 
much  more  than  the  table  herein  listed 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  table  1(a)  and  table  1(b)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Table  1(a). — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
gra7its  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
( Public  Lay}  88-210)  fiscal  year  1967,  based 
on  appropriation  of  $198,225,000 
State: 

Alabama _ _ _ $4,  610,  512 

Alaska  _  245,  236 

Arizona _  1,  805,  218 

Arkansas _ 2,  519,  605 

California _  14,  665,  140 

Colorado  _  1, 946i059 
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Table  1(a). — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
( Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1967,  based 
on  appropriation  of  $198,225,000 — Con. 


State — Continued 

Connecticut  _ $2.  171,  198 

Delaware _ * _  390,  298 

Florida _  6,  199,  468 

Georgia  _  5,  810,  089 

Hawaii _  797,  792 

Idaho _  890,  996 

Illinois _  8,  216,  394 

Indiana _  4,  907,  895 

Iowa _  2,  883,  076 

Kansas _  2,391,526 

Kentucky _ I _  4,  131,  417 

Louisiana  _  4,  537,  243 

Maine _  1,  189,  505 

Maryland  _  3,  202,  493 

Massachusetts _  4,  351,  359 

Michigan _ - _  7,  856,  956 

Minnesota  _  3,  720, 844 

Mississippi  _  3,  132,  779 

Missouri _  4,  274,  571 

Montana _  796,  156 

Nebraska _ 1,  508,  981 

Nevada  _  337,  727 

New  Hampshire _  722,  359 

New  Jersey _  5,  340,  073 

New  Mexico _ _ : _  1,  302,  460 

New  York _  13,  630,  868 

North  Carolina _  6,711,898 

North  Dakota _  794,  770 

Ohio _  9,  793,  732 

Oklahoma _  3,  005,  524 

Oregon _  1,  965,  985 

Pennsylvania _  11,185,718 

Rhode  Island _  888,  672 

South  Carolina _  3,  614,  447 

South  Dakota _  833,  066 

Tennessee _  4,  954,  951 

Texas _  12,  595,  165 

Utah  -  1, 200, 597 

Vermont  _  482,651 

Virginia _  5,  507,  219 

Washington  _  2,  942,  267 

West  Virginia _  2,403,411 

Wisconsin _  4,  173,  147 

Wyoming  -  340,  700 

American  Samoa__Y~ _  35,  423 

District  of  Columbia _  546,  495 

Guam _  107,  156 

Puerto  Rico _  3,  599,  103 

Virgin  Islands _  56,  610 


Table  1(b). — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1968,  based 
on  estimates  of  appropriation  of  $420,000,- 


000 

State: 

Alabama  - $9,  769,  383 

Alaska  -  519,  653 

Arizona  • _  3,  825,  051 

Arkansas -  5,  338,  886 

California  _  31,  071,  627 

Colorado  _  4,  123,  364 

Connecticut  _  4,  600,  048 

Delaware -  826,  938 

District  of  Columbia _  1,  157,  713 

Florida -  13,  135,  073 

Georgia - 12,311,172 

Hawaii  -  1,  690,  512 

Idaho - 1,  887,  962 

Illinois -  17,  407,  897 

Indiana  - io,  398,  779 

Iowa -  6,  108,  701 

Kansas -  5,  067,  158 

Kentucky  -  8,  754,  147 

Louisiana  _  9,  614,  059 

Maine -  2,  520,  393 

Maryland  -  6,  785,  416 

Massachusetts  _  9,  219,  235 

Michigan -  16,  647,  209 

Minnesota -  7,  883,  836 

Mississippi  _  6,  638, 492 

Missouri -  9,  056,  679 

Montana  _  1,  686,  961 

Nebraska _  3,  197,  228 


Table  1(b). — Allotment  of  Federal  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  outlying  parts  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-210)  fiscal  year  1968,  based 
on  estimates  of  appropriation  of  $420,000,- 


0  0 0 — Continued 
State — Continued 

Nevada - $715,  533 

New  Hampshire _  1,  530,  523 

New  Jersey -  11,313,752 

New  Mexico _  2,  759,  881 

New  York _  28,  878,  477 

North  Carolina _  14,  222,  152 

North  Dakota _ : _  1,  684,  076 

Ohio  - : _  20,750,494 

Oklahoma - 6,  368,  179 

Oregon -  4,  165,  530 

Pennsylvania _  23,  699,  012 

Rhode  Island -  1,  882,  856 

South  Carolina _  7,  659,  175 

South  Dakota _  1,765,177 

Tennessee _ 10,  498,  864 

Texas  -  26,  687,  298 

Utah -  2,  544,  025 

Vermont  -  1,  022,  674 

Virginia -  11,  669,  144 

Washington  _  6,  234,  171 

West  Virginia -  5,  092,  596 

Wisconsin  _  8,  842,  058 

Wyoming -  721,  891 

Guam  -  227,  078 

Puerto  Rico _  7,  626,  780 

Virgin  Island -  119,961 

American  Samoa _ _ _  75,  071 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  my  amendment 
would  double  the  current  allocation  to 
each  State  for  the  purpose  of  vocational 
and  technical  training  under  the  1963 
act.  For  example,  Alabama,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  receives  $4,610,512.  Under  my 
proposal,  that  State  would  receive 
$9,769,383;  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  doing  a  better  job  than  when  it 
started.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
some  progress  has  been  made.  I  venture 
to  say,  however,  that  those  Job  Corps 
projects  which  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  are  the  ones  where  a  good  program 
of  vocational  and  technical  training  has 
been  carried  out.  I  believe  the  Job  Corps 
project  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has  done  an 
unusually  fine  job  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Its  per  capita  cost  is  far  below 
the  national  average.  It  has  some  very 
fine,  dedicated  people  in  charge.  The 
central  theme  is  vocational  and  techni¬ 
cal  training.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  No.  341 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  vocational  and 
educational  training  at  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln  Job  Corps,  which  is  occupying 
part  of  the  facilities  formerly  used  by 
the  Air  Force.  The  State  of  Nebraska 
could  take  over  the  activities,  do  a  better 
job,  and  reach  more  people  for  less 
money. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  na¬ 
tional  average  cost  per  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps  is  $6,950.  This  is  a  tremendous 
sum  of  money.  I  understand  that  the 
Lincoln  Job  Corps  operation  which  I 
mentioned  is  much  less  than  the  average. 
I  believe  the  Lincoln  figure  is  a  little 
over  $5,409  per  enrollee,  but  this  is  clearly 
out  of  line  with  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
State  of  Nebraska  in  operating  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Vocational  Technical  School  in 
Milford,  Nebr. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  per  enrollee  at 
the  Lincoln  Job  Center,  nothing  has  been 
allocated  to  regional  and  national  costs, 
and  we  know  that  bureaucracy  is 


weighted  down  with  a  lot  of  high-priced 
people  who  are  constantly  on  the  move 
at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 

I  wish  to  give  a  few  facts  about  the 
Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  in 
Milford,  Nebr.  because  it  is  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  by  States, 
localities,  individuals,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Milford  school  operated  11  courses 
of  training  with  an  enrollment  of  958 
students  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,076,058, 
or  an  average  of  $1,123.26  per  student. 
This  cost  includes  equipment  but  not 
construction.  Federal  funds  accounted 
for  $352,911  of  the  total,  or  $368.38  per 
student;  State  funds,  $384,045,  or  $400.88 
per  student;  other  sources,  including 
tuition  and  earnings  from  production, 
$339,102,  or  $354  per  student.  Tuition 
for  Nebraska  students  is  $84  a  quarter  or 
$336  a  year — the  school  has  four  12-week 
quarters,  or  a  48-week  year. 

The  Milford  school  also  operates 
dormitory  and  cafeteria  services.  These 
cost  a  total  of  $185,500  last  year,  or  an 
average  of  $193.60  per  student,  but  all 
students  did  not  utilize  these  services. 
The  school  charges  $50  a  quarter  for 
dormitory  residence  and  $100  a  quarter 
for  cafeteria  services  for  students  who 
want  these  services.  Thus,  a  student  can 
receive  board  and  room  at  the  school  for 
$600  for  a  48-week  year. 

Based  on  the  figures  in  the  foregoing 
two  paragraphs,  we  find  that  the  average 
enroliee  cost  to  the  school  is  $1,123.23. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  $600  for  cafe¬ 
teria  and  dormitory  costs,  it  makes  a 
total  cost  per  enrollee  of  $1,723.23. 

What  do  the  foregoing  cost  compari¬ 
sons  mean?  They  mean  that  the  cost  per 
enrollee  for  the  federally  operated  Lin¬ 
coln  Job  Corps  project  is  more  than  2V2 
times  that  of  our  State-operated  school 
at  Milford.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  1963  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Act  and  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  non-Federal  sources  are  raising  as 
much  money  or  a  little  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant.  This  lower 
cost  of  operation,  plus  State  and  local 
sharing  of  the  cost,  means  one  thing: 
For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  1963  Vocational 
Traniing  Act,  the  actual  vocational  and 
technical  training  provided  is  at  least 
five  times  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
Job  Corps. 

Again,  let  me  stress  that  this  illustra¬ 
tion  in  Nebraska  is  very  conservative. 
On  a  national  level,  the  good  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  increase  not  fivefold, 
but  much  more  than  that.  I  also  remind 
Senators  that  the  adoption  of  amend¬ 
ment  No.  341  would  save  $1  million  an¬ 
nually. 

Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  is  in  disre¬ 
pute.  It  does  not  have  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  been  over¬ 
loaded  with  bureaucrats,  and  tremendous 
sums  that  should  have  been  used  to 
train  minds  and  hands  have  been  spent 
flying  enrollees  as  well  as  bureaucrats  all 
over  the  country.  The  young  people  in¬ 
tended  to  be  helped  are  taken  away  from 
home  and  in  some  cases  exposed  to  mass 
immorality.  Nobody  has  an  accurate 
check  as  to  what  happens  to  them  after 
they  leave  the  Job  Corps.  The  basic  plan 
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of  the  Job  Corps  has  some  erroneous 
features.  Vocational  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  should  be  offered  right  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  potential  enrollees  live. 
What  better  tax-supported  function 
could  be  used  to  set  an  example  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  or  slum  area  than  an  institution 
which  trains  people  who  want  to  be 
trained?  Those  who  would  view  the  insti¬ 
tution  first  hand  would  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  come  to  those  who  make 
good  on  their  training.  The  mere  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  training  centers  in  such  an 
area  would  be  a  great  motivating  force 
without  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  cure 
the  chronic  unemployment  existing  in 
these  areas. 

A  State-operated  or  locally  run  voca¬ 
tional  training  school  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  track  if  its  students  and  know  what 
happens  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  indus¬ 
try  picks  up  the  graduates  as  fast  as 
they  are  turned  out.  In  Nebraska  our  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  training  schools 
are  not  tied  to  an  antiquated,  historic 
pattern.  They  are  based  upon  the  needs 
of  employers  today,  tomorrow,  and  next 
year.  There  is  no  accurate  information  as 
to  what  happens  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  also  that  even 
if  the  Job  Corps  were  without  blemish 
in  its  operation  and  without  the  moral 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  some  places, 
it  reaches  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  need  to  be  reached  for 
vocational  and  technical  training.  Those 
Job  Corps  enrollees  who  do  complete 
their  training  probably  seldom,  if  ever, 
go  back  to  improve  the  surroundings  from 
which  they  came. 

We  need  to  train  more  people  and  we 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  training  people. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get 
more  for  our  money.  I  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  not  because  of  any  hostility  toward 
Job  Corps  enrollees  or  the  competent, 
dedicated  instructors  and  administrators 
that  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  Job 
Corps.  I  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
am  interested  in  having  my  Government 
improve  the  lot  of  those  individuals  who 
need  a  chance.  The  facts  are  conclusive 
that  a  partnership  arrangement  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  brings  into  play  forces  that  make 
the  training  program  a  success. 

In  addition  to  all  the  costly  procedures 
of  the  Job  Corps  in  flying  people  around 
the  country,  taking  over  hotels,  and  other 
costly  operations  which  seem  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Job  Corps  at  best  is  not 
reaching  enough  people  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  chronic  unemployment.  I  will  leave 
it  to  each  Senator  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  quality  of  training  and 
the  success  which  is  being  made  by  the 
Job  Corps.  On  the  number  of  people  being 
reached,  however,  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
costs  of  running  a  vocational  or  technical 
school  are  higher  in  many  States  than  the 
illustration  I  used  with  reference  to  the 
Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  at 
Milford,  Nebr.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
the  costs  of  running  more  Job  Corps 
centers  elsewhere  is  far,  far  in  excess 
of  the  figure  which  I  have  used  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Job  Corps  center  at  Lincoln. 


Consequently,  the  relative  comparison  of 
what  we  get  for  our  money  under  these 
two  programs  is  applicable  to  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  at 
Milford  has  been  operating  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
I  want  to  give  some  brief  facts  about  a 
new  school  operating  within  30  miles  of 
my  home.  I  refer  to  the  Central  Nebraska 
Area  Vocational  School  at  Hastings.  This 
school  has  been  operating  only  a  couple 
of  years.  It  has  the  equivalent  of  800  full¬ 
time  students  for  the  budget  year.  Like 
the  Milford  school,  it  operates  for  48 
weeks  a  year.  The  Hastings  school’s 
budget  is  $2,075,000.  This  means  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  student  of  $2,037,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  school  is  new,  considerable 
sums  must  be  spent  on  equipment.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  equipment,  this  school  is  op¬ 
erating  for  a  cost  of  $1,380  per  year  for 
each  enrollee.  If  we  add  to  that  the  food 
and  dormitory  costs  which  are  paid  at 
the  Milford  school,  we  would  find  that 
their  costs  of  operation,  exclusive  of 
equipment,  would  be  about  the  same. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  institutions 
in  other  States  that  likewise  are  doing  a 
superb  job.  I  have  used  as  my  illustra¬ 
tions  those  schools  about  which  I  have 
the  most  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  weaknesses 
and  failures  of  the  Job  Corps.  These 
weaknesses  and  failures  are  common 
knowledge  and  they  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  over  the  months.  Most  Senators 
can  and  do  privately  relate  many  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Job  Corps.  We  should  not 
be  unmindful,  however,  that  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  has  been  used  to  lobby  for 
the  Job  Corps.  This  has  been  freely  done 
by  many  of  those  who  hold  high-paying 
positions  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Job  Corps  in  removing  indi¬ 
viduals  from  their  own  environment,  is 
not  solving  the  problem  faced  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  individuals  enrolled  and  it 
is  definitely  not  solving  the  problem  of 
the  areas  from  which  they  come.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  read  from  testimony 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  wit¬ 
ness  was  one  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  welfare  work  in  New  York  City  and  is 
dedicated  in  her  desire  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  unfortunate.  Please  notice  this 
testimony.  The  witness  is  Dr.  Trude  W. 
Lash,  executive  director.  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Children  of  New  York : 

Senator  Ctjetis.  How  many  individuals  have 
been  taken  out  of  New  York  City  to  be 
trained  by  the  Job  Corps  elsewhere? 

Dr.  Lash.  Very  few,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  exact  number,  but  I  think  it  is  below 
3,000;  very  few. 

Senator  Ctjetis.  So  the  Job  Corps  has  not 
made  much  of  a  dent  in  training  the  people 
who  need  training  in  New  York  City? 

Dr.  Lash.  No,  no  sir,  it  has  not,  and  also 
those  who  know  the  situation  best  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  removal  of  the  young  people  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances  and  have  wondered 
whether  sometimes - 

Senator  Ctjetis.  I  am  very  interested  in  that 
remark,  because  I  question  the  wisdom  of  it 
as  you  have  expressed  there.  It  is  because  of 
those  who  go,  perhaps  a  much,  much  smaller 
number  return  and  never  add  anything  to 
the  poverty-stricken  area  from  which  they 
were  taken. 


Dr.  Lash.  Yes,  sir.  Also  a  good  many  come 
back  because  they  are  homesick.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  children  who  have  never  perhaps 
been  even  20  blocks  away  from  their  homes 
suddenly  to  be  taken  to  a  place  where  it  is 
quiet  and  there  are  birds  and  everything  is 
scarey  whereas  the  noise  is  needed  to  be  re¬ 
assuring. 

Senator  Ctjetis.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  a 
well-organized  and  productive  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  slum  area  sets  an  example  for  the 
whole  area  and  provides  a  worthwhile  activ¬ 
ity  there  that  makes  a  contribution? 

Dr.  Lash.  I  completely  agree;  particularly 
under  the  present  circumstances  after  the 
summer’s  difficulties,  this  would  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  because  it  would  be  of 
more  and  better  help  to  the  unfortunate 
unemployed  individuals  and  would  reach 
vastly  greater  numbers,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  result  in  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  this  time 
of  war,  unprecedented  deficits,  and  de¬ 
mands  for  a  tax  raise. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
be  defeated  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  on 
Monday.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
it  during  the  hour  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  opponents  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

For  the  moment,  I  should  like  merely 
to  categorically  disagree  with  many  of 
the  statements  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  with  most 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  in  his 
argument  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Job  Corps 
got  off  to  a  shaky  start  shortly  after  it 
was  established  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
There  were  many  bugs  in  the  Job  Corps; 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
I  believe  the  OEO,  under  Mr.  Shriver, 
has  by  now  got  most  of  those  bugs  out. 

I  believe  I  speak  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  since  not  only  have  I  heard 
the  testimony,  but  also,  I  have  visited 
Job  Corps  centers,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  have  been 
to  a  number  of  other  Job  Corps  centers. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  will  have  some 
statements  to  make  in  this  regard  as  a 
result  of  the  field  hearing  he  held  in 
Wisconsin,  which  concentrated  pretty 
much  on  the  Job  Corps. 

The  consensus  of  testimony  which  was 
brought  before  the  committee  was  that 
the  Job  Corps,  as  I  have  said,  after  a  slow 
start,  turned  the  corner  toward  success 
around  the  first  part  of  1966.  It  has  been 
improving  constantly  since  then,  and 
presently  is  doing  a  fine  job  all-over  the 
country. 

I  recall  that  in  January  and  February 
of  1967  there  was  much  criticism  in  the 
local  papers  in  New  Mexico  about  the 
women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in  Albu¬ 
querque — criticism  which,  quite  frankly, 
rather  shocked  me.  The  center  was  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Bell-Packard  Corp.,  a  pri¬ 
vate  contractor  for  profit,  with  some 
expertise  in  the  field  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement. 

I  made  a  fairly  careful  examination  of 
those  criticisms  on  the  site  and  found — 
at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction — that 
much  of  it  had  been  remedied.  The 
troublemakers  had  been  discharged  from 
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the  staff,  the  faculty,  and  a  new  super¬ 
intendent  had  been  brought  in.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  girls  in 
the  center  alone,  when  none  of  the 
faculty  or  employees  of  the  center  were 
present,  their  views  about  the  type  of 
training  they  were  receiving,  and  they 
were  all  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  believe 
this  is  generally  true  with  respect  to  the 
other  centers  across  the  country. 

So  I  would  categorically  deny  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the  Job 
Corps.  Our  own  testimony  and  my  own 
soundings  indicate  to  me  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  Job  Corps  and  the  splendid 
work  which  is  being  done  with  42,000 
boys  and  girls,  in  making  useful  and  em¬ 
ployable  citizens  of  them. 

The  committee  retained  a  consultant, 
Mr.  Sar  Levitan,  a  distinguished  social 
scientist  from  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  was  engaged  in  making  an 
evaluation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  the  Ford  Foundation  and  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  do  some  special  work  for  the 
subcommittee. 

His  report  on  the  Job  Corps  begins  at 
page  1  in  volume  I  of  the  staff  and  con¬ 
sultants  reports  in  “Examination  of  the 
War  on  Poverty.”  I  quote  briefly  from  his 
comments  on  page  23,  which  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  proposals  of  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
typical.  Mr.  Levitan  said: 

Recent  proposals  (H.R.  10682,  90th  Cong.) 
to  place  the  Job  Corps  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  in  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  presents  inherent  problems,  despite  the 
indicated  advantages.  Since  the  residential 
centers  would  be  operated  by  State  voca¬ 
tional  authorities,  there  would  prevail  in  a 
number  of  States  serious  obstacles  to  estab¬ 
lishing  racially  integrated  residential  cen¬ 
ters. 

This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
South. 


While  few  Job  Corps  centers  were  located 
in  the  Southeastern  States,  where  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  most  acute,  youths  from  these  areas 
could  enroll  in  centers  outside  their  State 
or  region.  State  operation  of  residential  cen¬ 
ters  would  intensify  problems  of  integration 
and  probably  preclude  some  youths  from 
enrolling.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
Federal  proscription  of  racial  discrimination 
does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  vocational  education  establishment 
might  also  lack  experience  in  handling  the 
special  problems  of  operating  residential  cen¬ 
ters  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  Job  Corps 
has  gained  considerable  expertise  in  this  area 
from  its  two  and  a  half  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Levitan  concludes  that  transfer¬ 
ring  the  Job  Corps  to  HEW  and  to  the 
vocational  education  program  would  be 
a  doubtful  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  on  Monday.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. ' 
President,  in  view  of  a  certain  colloquy 
which  occurred  in  the  Chamber  today 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  para¬ 
graph  under  the  heading  “Program”  in 
column  3,  page  S13864  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  yesterday  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para¬ 
graph  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Program 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  tbe  information  of  the  Senate,  I  believe 
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the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  feels 
there  will  not  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  mo¬ 
tion  before  Monday  next.  The  Senate  will 
meet  tomorrow  at  noon,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
action  can  be  taken  to  dispose  of  several 
amendments  on  tomorrow.  There  may  be 
rollcall  votes;  I  cannot  be  sure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  yesterday  six  or  eight  Senators 
asked  me,  during  the  afternoon,  whether 
or  not  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be 
any  rollcall  votes  today.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  on  yesterday  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  contact  those  Senators  who  had 
made  such  inquiries  and  to  indicate  to 
them  as  best  I  could  what  the  outlook 
might  be  for  today.  I  dictated  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  staff  the  following  verbiage, 
which  I  asked  her  to  impart,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  to  the  offices  of  those  Senators 
to  whom  I  have  alluded.  She  accordingly 
relayed  to  those  offices  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  which  I  had  dictated: 

Senator  Byrd  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  an  exact  reading  on  the 
outlook  for  tomorrow.  But  there  will  not 
be  a  vote  before  Monday  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  delete  Title  U.  That  is 
for  sure. 

Senator  Byrd  hopes  that  action  can  be 
taken  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  lesser  amend¬ 
ments  tomorrow.  There  could  possibly  be  one 
or  more  rollcall  votes  in  this  regard.  Sen¬ 
ator  Byrd  is  not  sure. 


IOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRBsQf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  there'he  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the^Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournnlsiit  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (aTfc 
o’clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate’ 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  2,  1967, 
at  12  noon. 
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13.  POVERTY.  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill,  was  made  the  pending  business,  p.  S13991 


14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  for 
full  committee  consideration  H.  R.  12474,  the  NASA  appropriation  bill.  p. 
D871 
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21. 
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22. 


23. 


?LOYMENT.  Sen.  Inouye  commended  the  administration's  "test  program  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  private  industry  and  the  Federal  Government  to  Jnelp 
find  jobs  and  provide  training  for. . .America' s  hard-core  unemployed"  ann  in¬ 
serted  the  President's  statement  on  this.  pp.  S13978-9 

TAXATION^v  Sens.  Proxmire  and  Hartke  spoke  against  a  tax  increase  a jrfcl  inserted 
support inkar tides,  pp.  S13977,  S13981-4,  S13990-1 

4-H  CLUBS.  Se*u  Mundt  called  attention  to  National  4-H  Week,  ?ept.  30  through 
Oct.  7,  and  commended  the  4-H  program,  pp.  S13977-8 

POPULATION  BALANCE  \sen.  Muskie  commended  and  inserted  f^ora  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  an  "Outline  of  £cudy  of  Balanced  Urban¬ 
ization  and  New  Community  Development."  pp.  S13979-8i 

ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Kera^edy,  N.  Y.,  inserted  a  speech  by  Vermont's  Governor 
Hoff  "stressing  the  need  fdr  the  full  development  of  the  hydroelectric  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Northeast  and\the  necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
strong  competitive  force  of  public  power  to  tyring  low-cost  and  reliable  elec¬ 
tric  power  to  the  region."  pp.N?13971-3 

RECLAMATION.  Received  from  InterioiXa  "n/oject  proposal  undar  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  ReclamatiX^/Projects  Act  of  1956."  p.  S13958 

TAX  SHARING.  Received  a  resolution  ,/doptbd  by  three  city  councils  in  Calif., 
"favoring  the  enactment  of  some  fjprm  of  aXederal  tax-sharing  program."  pp, 
S13958-9 

ITEfe  IN  APPENDIX 

TEXTILES.  Extension  of  r^arks  of  Rep.  Zwach  urgin\enactment  of  the  proposed 
Textile  Trade  Act  of  1907.  p.  A4871 

OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  lagers,  Fla.,  inserted  the  results  ol^an  opinion  poll, 
p.  A4876 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  H.  R.  13254  by  Rep.  Rhodes,  Pa.  and  H.  R.  1325^\by  Rep.  Utt, 
to  provide/for  orderly  trade  in  textile  articles;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

FOOD  ADDITIVES.  H.  R.  13249  by  Rep.  Denney  and  H.  R.  13257  by  Rep.  Wilson  and 
other^,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  ^efini- 
tioi/of  food  supplements;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  ^e- 
malHcs  of  Rep.  Denney,  p.  H12817,  Rep.  Wilson,  p.  H12816 
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26.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  H.  R.  13262  by  Rep.  O'Neill,  Mass.,  to  amend  the  tariff  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  groundfish  imported, 
into  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  amount  thereof /im¬ 
ported  during  1963  and  1964;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

H.\R.  13263  by  Rep.  Shipley,  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  to  establish  more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of  serious/injury 
to  domestic  industry  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade/agreements, 
to  make  mandatory  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  fdr  tariff  adjustment;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


27.  FEES.  S.  2494  by  Sen.  Talmadge,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  certain  fees  there-^mxder;  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  S139J 


28.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  132$2  by  Rep.  Matsunaga,  to  amend  section  8332,  title  5, 

United  States  Code,  to\provide  for  the  inclusion  in  tone  computation  of  accre¬ 
dited  services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or  instrumentali¬ 
ties  of  States;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  j2ommittee. 


29.  BUILDINGS.  H.  R.  13261  by  Rep,  Hebert,  to  provide  for  financing  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  construction,  alteration^  maintenance, /operation,  and  protection  of 
public  buildings;  to  Public  Work's  Committee 
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30.  FOOD  LABELING.  H.  Con.  Res.  516  by  Xep. /Penney,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  relating  to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


31. 


DAIRY  INDEMNITY.  S.  1657,  to/extend  until  June\30,  1968,  the  legislative  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  nheir  milk  removed  from  com¬ 
mercial  markets  because/it  has  been  contaminated  by\residues  of  chemicals  re¬ 
gistered  and  approved /for  use  by  the  Federal  Government.  Approved  Sept.  28, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-^5),  \ 

32.  APPROPRIATIONS.  H/  R.  10738,  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
1968.  Approved/Sept.  29,  1967  (Public  Law  90-96). 


0 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS: 

OCT.  3:  Export  payments  for  tobacco  producers  who  disapproved  quotas, 
ture  (Turjaer ,  ASCS,  to  testify). 

Pay  bill/f  H.  Rules  and  S.  Civil  Service. 

Foreign  aid  authorization,  conferees  (exec). 

OCT.  10i/  Personnel  benefits  for  county  committee  employees,  H.  Civil  Service 
(Fitzgerald,  ASCS,  to  testify). 


Agricul- 


oOo 


ttober  2 ,  1967 
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pressures  which  his  system  has  been 
to  generate.  In  the  face  of  a  mount- 
ral  deficit,  Federal  policy  should 
neutral  during  the  first  half  of 
strictive  from  mid-year  on. 
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If  Federal ''Reserve  policy  were  reversed  and 
average  free  reserves  of  the  member  banks 
were  reduced  '£fom  the  present  plus  $275 
million  to  a  mi 
tight-money  pclii 


s  $400  million  figure  by  a 
no  tax  increase  would 


be  necessary. 

A  tax  increase  isr 
and  once  imposed  is 
eral  Reserve  policy  is 
used  intelligently. 


needed  at  this  time 
cult  to  reverse.  Fed- 
uch  more  flexible  if 


CONCLUSION  OP  M 
v  BUSINESS 


RNING 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI 
further  morning  business?  If 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


there 

mom- 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  reached 
on  Friday  last,  the  pending  business  is 
amendment  No.  341,  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and 
the  debate  is  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
divided  equally  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  COOPER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unanimous- consent  agreement, 
that  Amendment  No.  341,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  be 
the  pending  business — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 


JAM 

Mr.  COOPERyMr.  President,  President 
Johnson  said  irrhis  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  administration’s  position  on 
Vietnam  Iasi  Friday  evening  that  peace 
lies  with  Hanoi.  One  statement  was : 

It  Is  by  Hanoi’s  choice,  not  ours,  not  the 
world,s1/that  the  war  continues. 

innot  agree.  I  do  not  criticize  my 
but  fact  and  reason  dictate  that 
first  step  toward  negotiations  and 
ieace — the  unconditional  cessation  of  the 


bombing  of  North  Vietnam — lies  now  in 
the  choice  and  control  of  our  country. 

The  reasons  which  lead  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese,  in  my  view,  to  ask  for  the  un¬ 
conditional  cessation  of  bombing,  the 
growing  support  of  this  requirement  by 
friend  as  well  as  foe,  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  little  hope  for  negotia¬ 
tions  and  for  a  just  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  until  the  United  States  takes 
this  first  step — the  cessation  of  its  bomb¬ 
ing  of  North  Vietnam. 

This  has  been  my  judgment  since  the 
bombing  started  in  1965.  It  is  a  judgment 
which  I  expressed  first  in  March  1965, 
when  the  bombing  commenced,  and  later 
in  January  1966,  after  I  had  returned 
from  Vietnam,  and  in  several  speeches 
in  the  Senate  this  year.  It  is  a  judgment 
that  I  have  expressed  to  the  President  of 

♦the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  since  that  time. 

I  speak  today  because  there  are  new 
situations  which  cause  me  to  urge  again 
this  course  of  action. 

The  first  is  the  possibility  of  the  assist- 
ice  of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  is  mem¬ 
ber  states,  during  its  session  in  New  York., 
Thevstrong  and  consistent  position  of  thj 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  St 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]^— a 
man  whom  we  all  respect  and  admire — 
that  the  ntsue  of  Vietnam  should  He  sub¬ 
mitted  by  rhe  United  States  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity  CouncilNwithout  reservation,  and  if 
the  Security  Council  will  noy  act,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  has  received  wide  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Congress  and  pnroughout  our 
country. 

The  distinguished  nfajority  leader  is 
correct  in  holding  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  assujne 'jurisdiction  and 
satisfy  its  chief  reason  for  existence,  that 
of  maintaining  .peace,  whatever  the  ob¬ 
stacles  may  He.  The  United  Nations 
should  assume  jurisdiction,  But  if  it  does 
not,  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
concerned^  countries  at  the  Uriited  Na¬ 
tions  provides  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  private  discussions  and  ne'gotia- 
tionsAan  opportunity  which  will  not  be 
easily  available  after  the  session  nas 
adjourned. 

We  may  note,  while  jurisdiction  has'' 
'not  yet  been  assumed,  that  the  chief 
burden  of  practically  every  speech  of 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations;  speaking  in  the  General 
Assembly,  has  been  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  second  reason  which  leads 
me  to  speak  today.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  national  election — one  of  the  great 
events  in  American  political  life — and 
the  campaign  debate  is  already  under¬ 
way. 

Vietnam  will  inevitably  be  an  issue,  for 
it  is  the  greatest  problem  and  concern  of 
our  country.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  it  were  not  an  issue  in  the  coming 
campaign.  Parties  and  candidates  will 


take  positions  and  the  people  will  make 
their  decisions  upon  policies  and  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  in  the  heat  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  when  emotions  are  aroused,  politics 
may  for  a  time  override  the  reasonable 
debate  of  policy,  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war  may  be  postponed 
until  after  the  election  next  November. 
I  do  not  want  this  to  happen.  I  do  not 
speak  politically  today,  for  the  war  with 


all  its  problems  and  burdens  Is  the  con-y 
cern  of  all  our  people. 

No  one  can  say  whether  this  will  cause 
a  postponement  of  a  settlement  of/the 
war,  but  if  it  does,  we  know  that  in  the 
intervening  period  until  November  1968, 
a  heavy  price  will  be  paid  by  the  young 
men  of  our  country  and  theypeiples  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam.  Xnd  in  that 
period,  the  dangers  cf  an  expanded  war 
will  not  be  lessened. 

We  have  all  been  in  Politics;  we  have 
all  been  in  campaigns/Many  of  us  have 
participated,  one  way  or  another,  in 
presidential  campaigns.  I  believe  we  will 
all  agree  that  there  will  be  less  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  settlement  of  this  war  during  the 
campaign  year 

The  cessation  of  bombing  is  a  difficult 
^decision  for  the  President  to  make.  It 
involves  a/ change  in  present  policy,  but 
such  a  onange  would  be  consistent  with 
the  President’s  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
in  April  1965,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  enter 
negotiations  unconditionally.  Admittedly, 
he  cessation  of  bombing  might  not  re¬ 
sult  in  negotiations,  and  admittedly  it 
involves  some  immediate  risk  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
possibility  of  a  cease-fire,  negotiations, 
and  a  settlement  based  upon  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  far  outweighs  any  risk. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  believe  the  is¬ 
sue  of  negotiations  and  of  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  lies  now  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  with  our  country. 

Now  I  should  like  to  direct  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  questions  and  criticisms  that 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  proposal 
to  cease  bombing.  It  is  correct  and  proper 
that  questions  should  be  asked  and  criti¬ 
cisms  should  be  raised  on  such  a  vital 
issue. 

I  am  aware  that  it  can  be  said  that 
the  plea  for  a  cessation  of  bombing  ex¬ 
presses  only  a  hope.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  only  a  hope.  Fact  and  reason  are  the 
basis  of  my  support  and  my  appeal  for 
the  cessation  of  bombing. 

We  must  take  into  account  the  long 
record  of  North  Vietnam’s  requirements 
for  an  unconditional  cessation  of  bomb- 
png.  As  escalation  has  increased,  its  gov- 
rnment  has  presented  to  the  United 
States  additional  and  harsher  require¬ 
ments;  but  the  continuing  condition, 
withhut  variation,  has  been  the  cessa¬ 
tion  (^bombing. 

Ho  Chi  Minh’s  response  to  President 
Johnson’s,  letter  of  February  10  of  this 
year,  in  which  he  asserted  the  full  list, 
the  old  listhof  requirements,  appeared 
to  foreclose  the  President’s  offer;  but  it 
ended  with  these  words : 

It  is  only  after  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  United  States  boVbing  raids  and  all  other 
acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  that  theNDemocratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  could  en¬ 
ter  into  talks  and  discussxjuestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  two  sides. 

The  Vietnamese  people  whl  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accent  talks  under 
the  threat  of  bombs. 

Our  cause  is  absolutely  Just.  At  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  act  in  accordance  with  reaso: 

Recently,  after  the  speech  of  Ansff>as- 
sador  Goldberg — and  it  was  a  very  good 
speech — in  the  United  Nations,  the 
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sponse  of  Hanoi,  through  its  press,  ap¬ 
pealed  inflexible.  But  again,  the  same 
therms— the  cessation  of  bombing — was 
emphasized. 

NorthX  Vietnam’s  requirement  un- 
doubtedljNs  based  upon  its  view  that  the 
United  States  has,  by  its  bombing,  in¬ 
vaded  and  aggressed  against  its  territory 
and  its  people.  V/e  do  not  have  to  accept 
as  correct  this  reasoning  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  we  have\o  consider  it.  I  believe 
that  commonsense\informs  us  that  a 
people  who  would  not  surrender  to  the 
French  or  to  the  Japanese,  and  again  to 
the  French  after  WorlckWar  II,  and  a 
Communist  government  allied  with  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
not  negotiate  under  the  threat  of  bomb¬ 
ing,  which  they  consider  to  ds  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
or  to  surrender.  In  fact,  some  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  have  said  that  the  purpose 
of  our  bombing  is  to  compel  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  come  to  the  conference 
table. 

We  must  take  into  consideration,  also, 
the  reasoning  and  the  opinion  of  other 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  world.  U 
Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  recently  said  again,  cate¬ 
gorically,  that  if  bombing  should  stop, 
negotiations  would  occur  shortly.  Mr. 
Kosygin,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State,  told  President 
Johnson,  at  Glassboro,  that  negotiations 
would  ensue  if  the  bombing  stopped.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  speaking  to  the  President, 
would  make  this  statement  without  au¬ 
thority.  At  the  United  Nations,  in  grow¬ 
ing  chorus,  the  representatives  of  mem¬ 
ber  states  have  taken  the  same  position. 
It  may  be  that  their  statements  express 
a  hope,  but  they  are  made  by  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  world  affairs,  experienced 
in  negotiation,  and  they  speak  for  their 
governments.  The  necessity  of  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  bombing  is  becoming  a  worldwide 
judgment.  It  is  one  which  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  counsel 
from  such  an  international  consensus 
and  from  the  countries  which  are  our 
friends.  Such  a  friend  as  Canada,  speak¬ 
ing  through  its  Minister  of  External  Af¬ 
fairs,  Paul  Martin,  has  said: 

It  seems  clear  that  all  attempts  to  bri/g 
about  talks  between  the  two  sides  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  the  bombing  is  stopped. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  President  can 
take  counsel  from  those  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  who  hive  main¬ 
tained  this  position  for  a  long  time,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  the  strength  of  our 
country  or  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  President,  but  upon  pie  basis  of  fact 
and  reason. 

Now  I  direct  my  attention  to  other 
questions  that  are  afsked,  and  they  are 
proper  questions.  Many  questions  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  raised  and  faced  by  the 
Government,  b/  the  President,  and  by 
those  of  us  who  propose  this  alternative 
course,  if  thg  cessation  of  bombing  were 
not  followed  by  negotiations. 

Would  the  failure  of  negotiations  en¬ 
danger the  security  of  our  forces? 

Would  the  resumption  of  bombing  be 
requi/ed? 

Would  the  failure  of  negotiations  lead 
to/the  hardening  of  the  positions  of  the 
parties  and  a  long  and  expanded  war? 


Would  a  failure  of  negotiations, 
harden  the  positions  of  the  parties  and 
lead  to  a  larger  danger — the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Communist  China  and  a  larger 
participation  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  should  like  to  answer  these  questions 
for  myself. 

The  reasons  which  support  a  cessation 
of  bombing  would  in  my  view  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  policy  we  should  follow  if 
negotiations  do  not  ensue  immediately. 
If  negotiations  should  not  follow,  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  policy  should  then  be  to  con¬ 
fine  military  action  to  South  Vietnam 
along  with  the  cessation  of  bombing  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  a 
long  and  expanded  war,  and  the  best 
means  of  ultimately  securing  negotia¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  position  I  have  taken 
recently.  In  1965,  in  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber,  I  said  that  the  cessation 
of  bombing  and  the  confinement  of  the 
battleground  to  South  Vietnam  were  the 
best  means  of  preventing  an  expansion 
spf  the  war  and  preventing  the  possible 
itervention  of  Communist  China  and 
tnV  Soviet  Union. 

le  necessity  for  such  a  new  policy /s 
supported  by  the  record  of  our  present 
policy  .'Since  bombing  began  in  196?  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies/ from 
North  Vietoam  has  increased,  its  have 
the  activities  of  the  Vietcong.  Our  forces 
have  grown  from  nearly  24,900  to  over 
500,000.  This  aisles  not  take  into  account 
those  forces  whash  are  on /he  perimeter 
of  Vietnam,  our  naval  forces;  or  Thai¬ 
land,  Japan,  and  t>he  /Philippines,  who 
together  are  engage^in  support  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  increase  oV  our\forces  to  over 
500,000  men  anchand  maVsive  bombing, 
the  weight  of  vmich  is  larger  than  the 
bombing  in  \Wrld  War  II,  ha\not  halted 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  north. /We  must  ask  if  thisyast  ex¬ 
pansion  ax  the  war  in  2  V2  years  is  a 
consequence  of  our  bombing,  rather\han 
as  the  administration  says,  that  bombing 
has  pee n  required  because  of  the 
par/ion  of  the  war. 

believe  it  is  our  bombing  which  has 
rnsed  vast  expansion  of  the  war. 

Since  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
began,  the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up 
its  supply  of  arms  including  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  recently  it  has  promised 
additional  aid  and  volunteers,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  North 
Vietnam  its  ally  which  it  must  aid,  as 
we  consider  South  Vietnam  an  ally  which 
we  must  aid. 

Again,  we  must  ask  if  this  increased 
supply  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
provision  of  sophisticated  weapons  is  a 
result  of  our  bombing,  and  whether  con¬ 
finement  of  the  battleground  to  South 
Vietnam  would  result  in  a  reduction  or 
a  cutoff  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  would  be  an  important 
means  of  determining  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Vietnam  and,  in¬ 
deed,  their  intention  toward  the  United 
States  in  the  difficult  problems  which  en¬ 
gage  our  two  countries. 

It  is  tragically  clear  also  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  has 
not  strengthened  the  security  of  our 
forces.  Since  the  bombing  started  the 
casualty  lists  have  gone  up  from  a  few 
hundred  until  today  the  number  killed 


is  over  13,000,  and  the  number  woundg 
is  over  88,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The/.ime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  maj/continue 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderedy 

Mr.  COOPER.  Now,  with  this  record, 
can  it  be  said  that  it  would  endanger  the 
secui’ity  of  our  forces/if  we  should  cease 
the  bombing  and  .confine  the  battle¬ 
ground  to  South  Vietnam? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  if 
we  change  our  policy  to  one  of  deescala¬ 
tion,  that  the  United  States,  with  its  vast 
array  of  arms  and  power  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  our  forces  effectively  and  do  so  even 
better  than  today.  Our  vast  power  could 
*  be  concentrated  where  needed  in  support 
*of  our/troops  and  at  the  points  where 
infiltration  routes  from  the  north  enter 
Sopch  Vietnam. 

have  raised  these  questions  as  to 
hether  the  proposal  to  cease  bombing 
is  simply  one  of  hope,  and  what  situ¬ 
ations  might  result  if  negotiations  did 
not  ensue,  for  they  are  proper  questions 
and  they  must  be  answered. 

But  my  chief  purpose  for  speaking  to¬ 
day  in  support  of  this  proposal,  as  I  have 
urged  for  two  and  a  half  years,  is  to  press 
for  cessation  of  bombing,  as  a  means  to 
determine  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  will  respond — and  whether 
the  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end.  If  the 
war  does  not,  then  I  believe  that  con¬ 
finement  of  the  war  to  South  Vietnam 
would  reverse  the  present  dangerous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  war  and  lead  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  to  its  end. 

We  cannot  foresee  every  eventuality. 
I  argue  today  that  we  should  take  steps 
which  will  reduce  the  conflict  or  which 
we  can  hope  will  lead  to  its  settlement 
rather  than  to  continue  a  course  of 
action  which  promises  thus  far  no  settle¬ 
ment  except  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  lay  out  specific 
policies  that  United  States  should  pursue 
if  negotiations  occur.  I  believe  our  ob- 
ectives  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
re  worthy,  but  I  believe  also  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  \purse  of  another  country  is  limited. 
As  tlih  people  of  North  Vietnam  and,  in¬ 
deed,  Of  South  Vietnam  would  resist 
domination  by  the  United  States,  they 
will  resist  domination  by  the  Communist 
Chinese.  Tnk  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  their  long  struggle  against  the  French, 
Japan,  and  Chxiia.  In  the  event  of  nego¬ 
tiations  and  any\settlement,  it  is  likely 
that  an  international  body,  and  most 
likely  the  Geneva  Conference,  could  pro¬ 
vide  time  and  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  rtorth  Vietnam  to 
determine  the  form  of  government  and 
society  they  desire.  We  h<W  that  it  will 
be  a  choice  of  democratic\values,  but 
their  people  must  make  the  choice. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  vast  power,  its  good  and  mtole  in¬ 
tentions,  cannot  prescribe  the  affairs  of 
another  country.  We  cannot  intervene 
throughout  the  world  unless  our  national 
security  or  freedom  in  the  world  is  truf 
affected.  We  can  be  of  assistance.  WeN 
can  support  the  processes  of  world  order 
and  law,  we  can  provide  effective  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and,  above  all,  we  can  set  an 
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:ax-exempt  cooperatives"  and  have  expanded  into  fields  only  "partially  relate< 
agriculture"  and  inserted  one  such  testimony,  pp.  H12904-7 


RECREATION.  Received  from  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  the  establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  .Lake- 
shore.  \p.  H12916 

SENATE 


13.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill  (pp.  S14023,  S14024-31, 

S 140 39 -49,  S14051-55,  S14C91-114).  Rejected,  49-30,  an  amendment  by  Sen. 

Curtis  to  repeal  the  Job  Corps  and  provide  authorization  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  (pp.  S14024-31);  and  73-14,  a  Ribicoff-Percy  amendment  to  include  a  sub¬ 
stitute  title  II  "Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967"  (pp.  S14039-49).  A  Prouty- 
Scott  amendment  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  report  back  with 
_ certain  changes  in  tifrle  II  was  pending  at  adjournment  (pp.  S14091-114). 

Sen.  McGee  insertedyhat  hd  described  as  a  concise  /^e If -evaluation  of  the 

poverty  programs  which  aka  carried  on  among  certain  Tnclians.  p.  S 14084 

14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  12^74,  the  NASA  appropriations 

bill,  1968  (S.  Rept.  579).  \  S14065 

Sen,  Proxmire  submitted  a  proposed  amendmenj/ to  H.  R.  11456,  the  Department 

of  Transportation  appropriation\>ill,  1968.  j).  S14065 

15.  PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the  conference,  repory^n  S.  1320,  to  provide  for  the 

acquisition  of  career  status  by  certain  temporary  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  (pp.  S1405Q-1).  This  billWll  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

16.  FARM  PRICES.  Sen.  McGovern  said  he  hg*pe<k"no  one  will  have  the  audacity  to 

blame  rising  farm  prices  for  any  increase^ which  may  be  made  in  retail  too 
costs,"  and  inserted  an  article  /Inflationary  Influences  Mount  Despite  Drop 

in  Price  Indexes."  pp.  S14068-* 

17.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen.  Randolph  submitted  proposed!  amendments  to  H.  R.  12080, 

|i  the  Social  Security  Act  amy*dments  bill.  p.  S  140^5  . 

18.  BEEF  INDUSTRY.  Cosponsor^ were  added  to  S.  2226,  to\rovide  for  an  annual  con 

ference  between  repressive*  of  the  beef  Industrie  ^  '  S™1' 

ture,  and  representatives  of  other  departments  and  aged^res  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  considdV  problems  relating  to  the  export  o\beef  ani  beet  pro 
ducts  from  the  U.  sT.  and  related  international  trade  problems.  pp.  S14067  8 


19.  FOREIGN  POLICY, 
foreign  policy^ 


sen.  Gruening  inserted  magazine  articles  criH^al  of  U.  S. 
pp.  S 140 70-1 


20.  METRIC  SYSTEM^.  Sen.  Pell  commended  and  inserted  an  article  on  th\feasibi lity 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights,  and  measures,  pp.  SiW/z-j 

21.  PROCUREMENT.  Sen.  Gruening  commended  and  inserted  Sen.  Morse  remarksXat 

workshop  on  Government  contracts  and  procurement.  PP*  ,  .  .  .  ooirf  Vntab- 

sZ.  Proxmire  inserted  a  Defense  Department  memorandum  which  he  said  hat ab 

1  i sues  a  policy  which  will  "plug  a  gaping  hole  in  its  procurement  procedui^ 
Xh  hasPbeenycosting  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  a  year  m  overcharW 
(n  defense  contracts."  pp.  S14077-8 


NIMAL  RESEARCH.  Sens.  Clark  and  Monroney  spoke  in  opposition  to  self-policing 
Of  animal-care  facilities,  pp.  S14078,  S1407S-80 

FEDERAL  SPENDING;  TAXATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  stated  that  Congress  needs  help/in 
deterhn.ning  relative  priorities  of  different  programs  if  it  is  to  centre 
Federa\  spending  effectively,  p.  S 140 79 

Sen.  Froxmire  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  commenting  that  the  proposed 
tax  hike  &ill  not  do  the  anti-inflationary  job.  pp.  S14033-4 

Sen.  Bennett  urged  that  the  Government  exercise  restraint  in  F^eral 
spending.  p\S  14086 

Sen.  Hartke\inserted  an  address  by  a  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  ecor^mist  opposing 
the  proposed  taX  increase,  pp.  S14088-90 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


URBAN  AFFAIRS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Everett  faydring  Rep.  Evins  bill 
designed  to  create  employment  opportunities  in  smaller^ cities,  p.  A4885 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fraser  stating  that  Tlwo  men  who  have  thought 
deeply  and  spoken  intelligently  on  the  need  for  improving  rural  life  are  r 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and  Vice  President  Humphrey”,  and  inserting 
the  Vice  President's  speech  on  this  subject.  pp\  A4901-2 

Rep.  Ullman  commended  and  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's  speech  at  a  Roosevelt 
Kennedy  Memorial  Dinner,  pp.  A4886-8 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Rep.  Denney  inserted  an 
the  "broad  stated  purposes"  of  the  EAod 


arerican  Legion  resolution  supporting 
Eor  Peace  Act.  p.  A4893 


TAXATION;  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Adair  in^e^sted  an  article  on  related  questions  of 
a  possible  Federal  tax  increase  and/our  efforts  to  reduce  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures.  pp.  A4894-5 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Daddario  inserted  an  arti\le,  "Tariff  Concessions  Affect 
Over  $16  Billion  in  Trade."  pp.  A4900-1 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  H.  R.  13274  by  Rep.  Langen  and  H.  R\  13292  by  Rep.  Mize,  to 
provide  for  orderly  t^ade  in  textile  articles;  to  Ways\and  Means  Committee. 
Remarks  of  Rep.  Langen,  p.  H12891 


<j 


PATENTS.  S.  J.  Rep*.  114  by  Sen.  McClellan,  extending  the  deration  of  copyright 
protection  in  certain  cases;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

holiday; 


EMPLOYMENT.  H.  R.  13283  by  Rep.  Halpern,  relative  to  age  discrimination  in 
employment;  to  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


H/  R.  13282  by  Rep.  Feighan,  declaring  October  12  to  b^ 
Judiciary  Committee. 


a  legal 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  H.  R.  13293  by  Rep.  Vanik,  to  amend  the  National  School  Lun^  Act 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  programs  for  children;  to  Education  apd 
Remarks  of  author  pp.  1112908-10 
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( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  2, 1967 


The  Senate  met  at\0  a.m.,  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  recess  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Dr.  Ralph  John,  president,  Simpson 
College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  offevgd  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Thou  in  whose  prbyidence 
we  find  the  time  and  substance 
and  before  whom  the  nations  rise’Smd 
fall:  Prompted  by  those  who  have  gc 
before,  and  compelled  by  our  own  needS 
we  look  to  Thee  for  wisdom  and  strength 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  this  place 
and  age. 

Frequently  frustrated  by  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  a  world  which  recurrently  defies 
simplification,  and  with  hearts  burdened 
by  the  errant  impulses  of  a  humanity 
which  has  not  caught  the  vision  of  its 
common  ground  in  Thy  love,  we  ask  Thy 
guidance  for  the  living  of  these  days. 
Make  us  perceptive  in  appraisal,  coura¬ 
geous  in  advocacy,  and  above  all,  com¬ 
mitted  to  Thy  will  and  way.  So  may  we 
claim  our  destiny  as  a  nation,  and  Thjr" 
Kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  October  2, 
1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit¬ 
tees  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2388) 
to  provide  and  improve  the  Economic 


Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  time  stand? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  An 
hour  on  each  side. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on 
a  nongermane  subject 


A  PROPOSAL  LOOKING  TOWARD 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  for  some  hours,  there  wa\discus- 
sion  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the Nvar  in 
Vietnam,  with  many  Senators  on  vmth 
sides  of  the  aisle  recommending  that  the 
United  States  cease  the  part  of  the  war  ir 
which  this  country  has  definite  superi- ' 
ority;  but  no  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  part  in  which  our  superiority 
is  clearly  more  in  question. 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
an  editorial  entitled  “The  Lesson  of  Con 
Thien”  is  especially  interesting  to  me  be¬ 
cause  I  was  in  the  Con  Thien  area  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  editorial  illustrates  only  too  well 
“the  perils  and  pitfalls  and  hard  disci¬ 
plines  of  limited  war,”  now  limited  to  the 
point  where  the  already  heavy  casualties 
to  U.S.  forces  are  increasing;  limited  to 
the  point  where  the  prestige  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  being  affected,  all  over  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  as  evidenced  yesterday, 
some  are  now  demanding  that  the  war  be 
still  more  limited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  Europe,  having  visited  Ja¬ 
pan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Thailand,  Israel,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain. 

A  report  of  findings  and  conclusions 
will  be  made  shortly  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  one  can  only  view  with  in¬ 
creased  apprehension  both  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  current  worldwide 
commitments  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vietnam  the  pot  has  boiled  over.  In 
other  countries  where  we  have  binding 
commitments,  however,  the  water  also  is 
becoming  very  warm  indeed. 

In  this  connection,  one  notes  the 
strange  paradox  of  the  brilliant  military 
■victory  recently  achieved  by  Israel 
against  sophisticated  Soviet  weaponry 
nevertheless  resulting  in  a  much  im¬ 
proved  Soviet  position  in  the  Middle 
East;  because  both  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  Syria  were  left  so  weak  mili¬ 
tarily  they  can  only  hope  to  be  rearmed 
by  the  Soviet  on  the  latter’s  terms — said 
rearmament  is  proceeding  rapidly,  to  the 
point  where  70  percent  of  their  air  equip¬ 
ment  losses  have  now  been  replaced. 

The  Soviet  position  is  also  improving 
sthadily  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
Todaw  Algeria  is  probably  the  strongest 
Arab  bq untry  in  their  orbit;  and  if  there 
is  any  bruth  in  the  rumor  that  General 
de  Gaulle\plans  to  turn  over  to  Algeria 
the  great  nkval  base  of  Mers  el  Kebir,  the 
Soviets  willxfbtain  further  significant 
leverage  in  tn^t  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Such  a  developrhent  would,  in  effect, 
turn  the  southern  flank  of  SHAPE;  and 
the  original  concept  of  NATO,  already 
heavily  damaged  in  thX  center  by  the 
withdrawal  of  France,  woyld  be  weak¬ 
ened  still  further. 

The  resources  of  any  couftri-y,  even 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  ra*t  inex¬ 
haustible;  and  therefore  these  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
should  also  be  considered  as  we  in  tui 
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consider  future  policies  incident  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  \ 

I  havepresented  for  many  months  my 
conviction\that  the  United  States  is  over¬ 
committed  and  overextended  on  a  uni¬ 
lateral  basis.\We  need  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  handle  all  these  foreign  com¬ 
mitments  along\vith  our  growing  prob¬ 
lems  at  home,  add  we  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

In  addition,  and  nipst  important,  is  the 
matter  of  American  lWes.  In  this  latter 
connection,  the  campaign  here  to  cease 
air  attacks  against  NortlVVietnam  is  re¬ 
ceiving  full  attention  in  the  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  all  civilian  and  military  people 
abroad  confirm  the  sworn  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Armed,  Services. 
All  those  with  whom  I  discussed  this 
matter  warn  that  another  cessation  of 
the  raids  against  North  Vietnam  Vould 
guarantee  additional  casualties  in  South 
Vietnam — 13,500  Americans  have  already 
been  killed,  85,000  wounded. 

Instead  of  only  another  cessation  in' 
the  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam, 
therefore,  I  propose  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  announce,  as  of  a  certain  date,  the 
cessation  of  all  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  over  North  Vietnam; 
and  also  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
reinforcements  into  the  theater. 

The  Government  would  announce  that 
these  policies  were  being  undertaken  in 
earnest  hope  that  their  adoption  would 
result  in  prompt  and  meaningful  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  interest  of  a  just  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  also  announce  that,  if  after  this 
cessation  of  all  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  North  Vietnam,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  Vietcong  never¬ 
theless  continued  hostilities,  then  the 
United  States  would  feel  free  to  pursue 
this  war  in  any  manner  of  its  own  choos¬ 
ing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  political  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  United  States  have  now 
been  achieved  through  the  creation,  by 
means  of  free  elections,  of  the  present 
Saigon  Government;  and  the  military 
objectives  of  this  Government  have  never 
included  the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  occupation  of  Hanoi,  or  the  taking 
over  of  the  Government  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Concurrently  with  the  above  propojsfed 
announcement  of  U.S.  policy,  the  (Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  shoujd  an¬ 
nounce  its  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
anybody,  and  offer  amnesty  to/members 
of  the  Vietcong. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C'J,  Post,  Oct.  3, 
1967] 

The  Lesson  of/Conthien 

The  story  of  Conthieri  is  the  story  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  There/is  the  same  sense  of 
stalemate  and  seemingly  senseless  bloodshed, 
the  grinding  attrition  to  no  apparent  or 
decisive  purpose/  the  cruel  Inhibitions  on 
our  fighting  m/n.  And  there  are  the  same, 
perfectly  normal,  strictly  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  reflexes/ at  work — reflexes  which  have 
confounde/  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  this 
essentially  abnormal  and  unconventional 
conflict/Indeed,  the  story  of  Conthien  is  not 
just  ija  the  spectacle  of  brave  men  dug  in 
heavy  handicap.  It  is  in  the  spectacle 
of  p,  limited  war  threatening  to  become  a 
ler  war  because  of  a  temptation  to  forget 
tat  our  war  purposes  are  limited. 


This  is  the  lesson  of  Conthien.  It  is  not 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  or  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  or 
Verdun.  Like  almost  everything  else  about 
Vietnam,  it  is  without  precise  precedent.  We 
can  abandon  it  (which  the  French  could  not 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu) .  It  is  not,  by  most  esti¬ 
mates,  of  critical  military  significance.  If  it 
is  rapidly  acquiring  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  significance,  that  is  in  large  part 
because  we  ourselves  are  making  it  a  symbol 
of  something — our  resolve,  our  military  prow¬ 
ess,  our  courage — which  it  need  not  be.  All 
these  have  been  amply  attested  to  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  will  be  soon  enough  again.  Nor 
does  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Marines 
need  vindication  at  Conthien.  In  a  war  of 
attrition,  to  use  General  Westmoreland’s 
phrase,  Conthien  has  played  its  part,  for 
the  Marines  have  taken  the  enemy’s  worst 
and  returned  it  manyfold. 

Can  it  be  that  the  sticking-point  is  mere 
territory?  To  accept  this  is  to  renounce  a 
large  part  of  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  way  in  Vietnam  about  the 
conduct  of  “counter-insurgency”  war.  We 
are  fighting  to  destroy  enemy  main  forces, 
to  help  clear  areas  of  guerrilla  units,  to  ex¬ 
pand  security  in  populated  areas — in  short, 
\to  prevent  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  being  foreclosed  by  force. 
\ne  of  this  obliges  us  to  conquer  and  hold 
a  particular  desolated  strip  of  unpopulate 
territory.  , 

A  vfeyy  good  military  case  can  be  made/in 
fact,  fisr  the  Marines  pulling  their  /base 
camps  and  prepared  positions  back  izfut  of 
range  of  Htovy  Communist  artillery  all  across 
the  DMZ.  xf  the  North  Vietnamese  bring 
their  guns  \nd  rockets  down  iZto  South 
Vietnamese  territory,  they  can  bfe  dealt  with 
on  the  ground  Vithout  adding  the  new  di¬ 
mension  to  the  war  of  a  gro/nd  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  \  / 

There  is  another  Compelling  argument  for 
doing  so.  Where  thevUmted  States  troops, 
and  those  of  South  Vie)mam,  take  their  stand 
in  the  northern  slice/bfNSouth  Vietnam  will 
very  much  determjbe  where  the  so-called 
“barrier”  against  /nfiltratfim  will  be  built. 
There  is  some  military  logi\in  having  this 
defensive  position  also  out  ok  the  range  of 
Communist  artillery  over  the  border  in  North 
Vietnam.  /  \ 

Psychologically,  this  would  seeV  to  sur¬ 
render  a  Aim  strip  of  South  Vietnamese  real 
estate  to  the  North.  In  effect,  however,  we 
have  been  surrendering  large  chunks  the 
highlands  and  the  War  Zones  to  the  enemy 
at/ne  time  or  another  all  along.  Search  and 
destroy  operations  against  mass  concentrC 
/ions  of  enemy  troops  and  small  patrol, 
would  still  continue  north  of  whatever  posi 
tions  the  Marines  might  pull  back  to. 

To  state  the  case  for  pulling  back  is  not  to 
say  flatly  that  this  must  be  done.  It  may  be 
that  the  Marines  can  hold  out  indefinitely 
and  reduce  their  casualties  by  more  effective 
counter-battery  fire  or  deeper  entrench¬ 
ments.  What  would  be  indefensible,  however, 
would  be  a  prolonged  defense  of  Conthien  at 
the  cost  of  heavy  losses  out  of  misplaced 
pride.  Worse  would  be  a  stubborn  defense 
finally  impelling  a  ground  attack  over  the 
border  that  would  remove  one  more  inhibi¬ 
tion  against  a  wider  war. 

If  Conthien  is  to  be  a  test  of  anything 
beyond  the  gallantry  of  our  fighting  men,  it 
should  be  a  test,  not  of  our  resolve,  which 
does  not  need  such  testing  but  of  our  re¬ 
straint.  The  lesson  of  Conthien  lies  in  what 
it  tells  us  of  the  perils  and  pitfalls  and  hard 
disciplines  of  limited  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  come  out  of  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  CURTIS,  ivfr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  : 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  fern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi; 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  rather 
fortunately  this  amendment  has  been 
pending  for  some  time  and  my  basic 
statement  has  been  available  to  Sena¬ 
tors  in  their  offices  and  on  their  desks. 
,1  realize  that  at  this  unusual  hour,  with 
committee  meetings  and  other  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Senators,  what  I .  am  saying 
here  is  largely  for  the  Record. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
I  am  interested  in  the  untrained  having 
an  opportunity  for  training  and  becom¬ 
ing  productive  members  of  our  society. 
I  believe  that  what  I  have  proposed  will 
do  a  far  better  job  than  the  Job  Corps. 

My  amendment  is  easily  understood. 
It  would  repeal  the  Job  Corps.  In  lieu 
thereof,  we  add  $195  million  to  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  vocational  and  technical 
training  under  the  1963  act.  This  would 
double  the  amount  of  money  going  to 
each  state  for  this  purpose,  if  the 
amount  provided  in  my  amendment  is 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

Now,  it  stands  out  clearly  and  with¬ 
out  dispute  that  this  proposal  would 
save  $100  million  annually.  In  addition, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Job  Corps  is 
excessive.  I  think  it  is  not  subject  to  dis¬ 
pute  that  training  in  a  vocational  and 
technical  school  which  is  run  by  a  State 
can  be  given  at  far  less  cost.  I  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  costs  2  *4  times  as  much  to 
keep  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  as  it 
costs  to  keep  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  a  vocational  or  technical 
school  that  is  a  part  of  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

When  the  Federal  Government  spends 
money  for  vocational  education  under 
the  1963  act,  the  States  and  localities 
have  to  match  it;  so  for  every  sum  of 
money  spent  increasing  vocational  and 
technical  training  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  compared  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  given  to  the  Job  Corps, 
this  expenditure  would  reach  five  times 
as  many  people. 

Mi-.  President,  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  get  rid  of  one  bureau,  reach 
five  times  as  many  people  with  better 
training,  and  save  $100  million  annually. 

One  argument  that  pops  up  is:  The 
very,  very  unfortunate  people  who  are 
recruited  for  the  Job  Corps  will  not  be 
reached  by  the  State  vocational  and 
technical  training  courses.  I  say  that 
argument  is  without  foundation.  I  say 
they  are  not  being  reached  by  the  Job 
Corps.  The  Job  Corps  is  picking  up  a  few 
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people  here  and  there,  flying  them  all 
around  the  country,  flying  them  home 
for  Christmas,  flying  supervisors  here 
and  there,  and  that  is  where  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  goes. 

Can  anyone  here  tell  us  what  happens 
to  75  percent  of  those  enrollees  when 
they  leave  the  Job  Corps?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Job  Corps  is  not 
making  a  dent  in  the  problem  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  who  are  untrained  and 
who  live  in  undesirable  areas,  whether 
we  call  those  areas  slums  or  ghettos. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
greater  incentive  could  Government  pro¬ 
vide  than  to  have  well-run  vocational 
and  technical  schools  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  ghettos?  Can  Government  set  a 
better  example  ?  They  cannot.  This  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
part  of  this  problem  that  is  beyond  the 
Government.  Government  must  provide 
the  schools,  but  the  character  within  the 
people  to  want  to  be  self-sustaining,  to 
want  to  provide  for  their  families,  to 
want  to  amount  to  something,  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  appropriations  or  by 
the  passage  of  a  law.  We  will  have  to 
turn  to  the  spiritual  institutions  and 
character-building  institutions  of  the 
country  in  order  to  carry  out  that  func¬ 
tion. 

I  point  out  that  whenever  State  and 
local  people  are  brought  into  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  training  the  untrained,  we  get 
some  forces  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
bureaucracy  running  the  whole  show. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shameful  the  way 
in  which  bureaucracies  are  lobbying  to 
perpetuate  themselves.  The  time  and 
energy  high  people  in  this  agency  are 
spending  to  promote  the  perpetuation  of 
their  own  empire  is  shameful. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  it  would  do. 

The  Curtis  amendment  would  repeal 
outright  the  present  Job  Corps  estab¬ 
lishment  without  making  any  provisions 
for  its  orderly  liquidation.  This  would 
mean  that  $144  million  in  facilities  would 
be  abandoned,  with  no  opportunity  to 
work  out  in  an  orderly  way  what  is  to 
become  of  them.  It  would  mean  that  $18 
million  in  corpsmen  allotments  to  their 
families — mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
brothers — would  not  be  sent  home  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  have  the  money  out 
of  which  the  allotments  could  be  paid. 

It  would  mean  that  $23  million  in 
conservation  work  would  go  undone. 
This,  I  think,  is  of  as  much  significance 
to  States  in  the  East,  such  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  we  have  untold  work  which 
can  be  done  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Park,  in  Fairmont  Park  in  Philadelphia, 
and  State  game  and  fish  lands,  as  it  is  to 
a  State  like  Montana.  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  is  well  aware  that  there 


are  inadequacies  in  appropriations  for 
our  national  parks  and  national  forests 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  useful  con¬ 
servation  work  which  has  been  back- 
logged  for  many  a  year. 

Adoption  of  the  Curtis  amendment 
would  mean  that  80,000  deprived  youth 
would  not  be  served. 

These  are  poor  people.  It  would  mean 
that  the  economic  impact  on  123  com¬ 
munities  in  38  States  where  centers  are 
operating  and  bringing  money  into  com¬ 
munities  and  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  these  benefits  would  be 
lost.  It  would  mean  that  over  125  million 
dollars  in  contracts  with  private  industry 
would  be  terminated. 

For,  let  us  remember  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Job  Corps’  operations  is  un¬ 
der  contract  to  private  industry  which  is 
doing  it  for  profit.  Lytton  Industries, 
Packard  Bell,  the  brains  of  private 
industry  in  the  management  field,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Job  Corps 
under  a  profit  arrangement.  All  this 
would  be  lost  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  substitute  for  it 
a  middle  class  program,  a  program  for 
the  children  of  individuals  who,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  are  able  to 
provide  for  their  boys  and  girls,  to  send 
them  to  vocational  educational  schools, 
and  see  to  it,  if  necessary,  that  they  have 
the  money  for  dormitories  and  food  away 
from  home. 

But  this  program  is  directed  to  the 
poor,  not  to  the  middle  class.  This  is  a 
poverty  bill.  This  is  not  a  bill  to  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  middle- 
class  American  boys  and  girls. 

That  is  taken  care  of  in  the  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Higher  Education  Act. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  poor. 

This  amendment  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  to 
take  young  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets 
and  bring  them  into  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment,  to  give  them  medical  and  dental 
services,  to  give  them  the  kind  of  char¬ 
acter  building  training  which  will  turn 
potential  juvenile  delinquents  into  useful 
citizens. 

This  is  a  program  which  did,  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,  have  a  shaky  beginning,  but  now 
most  of  the  bugs  have  been  removed  and 
42,000  young  people  are  benefiting  from 
the  program,  with  70  percent  of  them 
getting  jobs  when  they  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram.  All  this  would  be  cut  away,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  if  the  Curtis  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Curtis  amendment  would  cut  costs. 

Of  course  it  would  cut  costs.  Why 
would  it  not?  It  deals  only  with  the  train¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Most  kids  who  go  to  a  vocational  school 
do  not  need  any  particular  extra  train¬ 
ing  in  character  and  in  attitude.  That  is 
where  at  least  50  percent  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  Job  Corps  goes,  to  make 
good  citizens  out  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

Thus,  necessarily,  if  we  dismiss  the 
whole  problem  of  character  and  attitude, 
as  my  friend  from  Nebraska  has  done, 
surely,  it  will  save  costs.  But  the  problem 
will  remain.  Is  it  not  worth  the  cost  to 
redeem  the  youth  of  this  country  through 
sendee  in  the  Job  Corps  in  38  States — 
coming  from  all  50  States?  Is  this  not 


well  worth  the  cost  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  low? 

The  program  suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  is  aimed  at  only  half  the 
problem,  as  I  just  said,  and  hence  re¬ 
quires  only  half  the  cost.  But  what  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  poverty  program  is  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  these  youngsters. 
This  is  basic  economics.  It  must  also  fol¬ 
low  that  we  will  have  available  for  each 
of  the  young  persons  only  one-half  of 
what  needs  to  be  done,  if  the  Curtis 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Why  did  these  young  people  not  re¬ 
spond  to  vocational  schools  in  the  first 
place? 

They  had  the  opportunity  if  they  had 
the  money — and  all  too  often  they  did  not 
have  the  money— to  go  to  school  as  part 
of  their  secondary  education,  but  they 
did  not  respond  because  they  needed 
something  else.  In  many  cases,  they 
needed  a  full  stomach,  a  warm  room,  an 
understanding  person  to  direct  them  to¬ 
wards  the  right  way  to  achieve  the  good 
things  in  American  life  which  they  are 
being  denied  today.  It  was  to  give  them 
these  services,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity 
but  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  Job 
Corps  was  established,  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  the  youngsters  a  different  envi¬ 
ronment.  That  is  why  the  Job  Corps 
fixed  their  teeth,  gave  them  comprehen¬ 
sive  physical  examinations,  performed 
hernia  operations,  put  glasses  on  their 
eyes  when  they  could  not  see,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  healthy  diet  to  renew  a  body  too 
long  victimized  by  poor  nutrition. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  by  turning 
half  the  money  over  to  vocational 
schools.  Not  until  these  things  are  done 
can  a  young  boy  or  girl  begin  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  vocational  career. 

Human  renewal  is  not  cheap.  Those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  provide  for  our 
children  from  the  moment  they  are  born, 
through  college  and  sometimes  to  grad¬ 
uate  school,  know  the  expense  involved. 
To  take  a  youngster  who  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  ours  and  try  to  make  a 
contributing  citizen  out  of  him  is  expen¬ 
sive. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  local  com¬ 
munity  from  which  a  Job  Corps  young¬ 
ster  has  been  recruited  seldom  benefits 
from  the  time,  money,  and  training  that 
has  been  afforded  the  individual  enrollee. 
May  I  suggest  we  take  a  look  at  the 
record. 

Here  are  some  figures  about  the  Job 
Corps  as  of  June  1967 — about  3  months 
ago — the  figures  would  be  higher  now. 

There  are  11  States  in  which  Job  Corps 
centers  to  this  date  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  That  means  that  there  are  Job 
Corps  centers  in  39  of  the  50  States. 

Although  no  Federal  funds  have  gone 
into  these  States  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Job  Corps  centers,  these 
States  have  benefited  from  the  allot¬ 
ments  to  dependents  and  readjustment 
allowances  which  are  brought  back  with 
the  Corps  member  to  the  State  from 
which  he  was  recruited. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are  the  11  States 
which  do  not  have  Job  Corps  centers? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
that  for  the  Senator  a  little  bit  later.  I 
do  not  have  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  respect,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  $2,114,583;  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
the  extent  of  $1,783,507;  Alabama  by 
$1,988,480;  Georgia  by  $2,357,997;  and 
South  Carolina  by  $1,833,766.  And  these 
figures  reflect  only  the  monetary  benefits, 
above  the  training  and  new  skills  which 
the  Corps  members  bring  back  to  their 
States. 

The  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  young  men  and  women  for  jobs  in 
which  they  can  earn  a  decent  living  and 
through  which  they  can  become  respon¬ 
sible  citizens. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  us  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  typical  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee. 

He  has  had  8  years  of  school  but 
he  reads  only  at  the  fourth-grade  level. 
That  is  because  he  has  not  been  able  to 
absorb  his  education  properly — frequent¬ 
ly  because  his  ghetto  school  is  no  good. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  males  failed 
the  induction  eligibility  test  for  the 
Armed  Forces — 33  percent  failed  for  edu¬ 
cational  reasons;  60  percent  from  broken 
homes ;  63  percent  from  homes  where  the 
head  of  the  household  is  unemployed. 

Almost  40  percent  come  from  families 
on  relief,  and  80  percent  have  not  seen 
a  doctor  or  dentist  in  the  last  10  years. 
What  chance  would  these  youngsters 
have  in  a  vocational  educational  sys¬ 
tem?  I  suggest  none.  That  is  why  the 
Curtis  amendment  is  not  a  program  for 
poor  people.  It  is  a  program  for  middle 
class  children,  a  program  for  children 
who  have  already  had  most  of  the  amen¬ 
ities  of  life. 

We  know  that  for  every  10  months 
spent  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  average  Corps 
member  gains  1 V2  grade  levels  in  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  over  twice  the  gain  he  showed 
in  public  school  before  he  dropped  out. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  Job  Corpsmen 
obtain  jobs,  or  reenter  schools,  or  qualify 
and  enter  the  military  service.  Those 
who  have  jobs  receive  wages  of  $1.71 
an  hour.  If  we  assume  this  youngster 
works  at  $1.71  an  hour  for  40  years  with 
no  increase  in  earnings,  he  will  return 
to  the  Government  in  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments  alone  over  $11,200. 

To  talk  of  the  Job  Corps  as  a  vocational 
program  is  just  not  to  understand  the 
average  Job  Corpsman  whom  I  have 
just  described.  He  could  no  more  go  to 
a  vocational  school,  live  independently 
in  a  dormitory,  pay  for  his  room  and 
board,  read  his  vocational  manuals,  than 
he  could  enter  college.  A  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  alone  is  too  far  above  him  educa¬ 
tionally  and  emotionally,  and, -I  would 
say,  culturally.  This  youngster  needs 
complete  human  renewal,  and  that  is 
what  the  Job  Corps  does. 

So  I  think  in  essence  the  question  in 
determining  the  vote  on  the  Curtis 
amendment  is:  Do  we  want  a  poverty 
program  or  do  we  want  to  put  more  mon¬ 
ey  into  middle  class  education?  We  are 
putting  plenty  of  money  into  middle 
class  education.  I  have  supported  it  in 
many  bills  of  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  has  used  12  minutes 
of  his  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  myself,  again, 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  Job  Corps  costs,  and  here  I  refer 
to  the  committee  report,  page  14,  which 
states  that  the  committee  has  conferred 
with  a  number  of  Job  Corps  contractors, 
including  those  from  industrial  firms 
which  have  had  long  experience  in  cost 
cutting  methods.  They  conclude  that 
costs  are  reaching  rock  bottom  and  can¬ 
not  be  further  lowered  without  seriously 
impairing  program  quality.  Center  man¬ 
agers  have  expressed  shock  on  learning 
the  depth  of  disadvantage  of  the  youths 
who  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  mark  this  well:  Reme¬ 
dial  medical  and  dental  services  alone 
cost  $360  per  enrollee.  That  is  because 
these  youngsters  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  have  adequate  medical  and  dental  care 
because  of  the  cost  involved. 

The  seemingly  high  costs  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  remedy  16  to  20  years  of  neglect 
by  local  schools — whether  they  be  in  the 
humanities  or  technical  or  vocational 
schools — neglect  by  health  agencies,  and 
other  community  service  organizations, 
and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  broken 
families  and  disrupted  neighborhood  life. 

Indeed,  costs  are  high,  but  the  needs 
are  great.  Yet  the  committee  is  convinced 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Government 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  these  ex¬ 
penditures  through  the  taxes  derived 
from  the  corpsmen’s  subsequent  greater 
earnings,  not  to  speak  of  the  savings  to 
the  welfare  and  correctional  systems  of 
the  country  as  these  youngsters  are  as¬ 
sisted  in  finding  productive  roles  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

A  comment  was  made,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that — 

Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  Is  in  disrepute. 
It  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  These  weaknesses  and  failures 
are  common  knowledge  and  they  have  been 
well  documented  over  the  months. 

I  categorically  deny  that  statement. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  Of 
the  more  than  400  witnesses  who  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  subcommittee,  only  two 
advocated  the  abolition  of  OEO  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions,  including  the 
Job  Corps,  to  other  agencies.  These  wit¬ 
nesses  included  key  representatives  from 
such  important  national  organizations  as 
the  following : 

National  League  of  Cities. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  Association  for  Community 
Development. 

National  Urban  League. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Conference  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

And  the  American  Bar  Association — 
surely  not  a  radical  organization. 

All  of  these  groups  have  supported  the 
maintenance  of  the  Job  Corps  within 
OEO,  and,  in  fact,  many  have  recom¬ 
mended  an  expansion  of  the  program. 


In  addition,  the  business  community 
has  become  increasingly  more  receptive 
toward  the  OEO  programs,  and  the  Job 
Corps  in  particular,  and  plays  a  leading 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  as  I  noted  a  moment  or  two  ago. 

My  friend  from  Nebraska  said: 

Nobody  has  an  accurate  check  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  after 
they  leave  the  Job  Corps. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
statement.  Let  me  read  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  at  page  13: 

Based  upon  sample  studies  conducted  for 
OEO  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  the  Job 
Corps  estimates  that  70  percent  who  have 
left  the  Job  Corps  are  working,  in  the  armed 
services,  or  enrolled  in  school.  The  remain¬ 
ing  30  percent  were  unemployed,  out  of  the 
labor  force  (such  as  young  women  who 
married ) ,  or  whereabouts  unknown. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  yield.  Before  the 
Senator  begins,  may  I  say  to  him  that 
I  can  give  him  the  list  of  States  where 
there  are  no  Job  Corps  camps.  I  asked 
my  staff  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  neither  offended 
nor  stirred  over  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
stated  that  the  statements  in  my  speech 
were  without  a  word  of  truth  in  them.  Of 
course,  nobody  believes  that  absurd  ,and 
ridiculous  charge. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yielded  for  a  question,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
I  interviewed  three  of  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  I  asked  them  what 
happens  to  people  who  leave  the  Job 
Corps  and  they  told  me  that  they  had 
no  way  of  finding  out  because  they  write 
them  at  the  address  when  they  enrolled, 
and  when  they  are  gone  from  there  they 
have  no  check  on  any  of  them,  but  about 
25  or  30  percent - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  Job  Corps  center  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  the  information 
is  here  in  the  National  Office  of  OEO. 

It  may  be  that  they  do  not  have  the 
information  in  Nebraska.  In  fact,  when 
we  talked  to  them  the  other  day  they 
seemed  to  be  singularly  confused.  These 
are  figures  we  got  from  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Shriver  is  fighting 
the  battle  of  his  life  to  save  his  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  I  challenge  Mr.  Shriver  to  give 
a  list  of  the  figures  based  on  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  showing  where  they  are 
working  right  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  read  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  list  of  States  where  there  are 
no  camps? 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  studies  made  by  Louis 
Harris,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago,  are  in  the  House  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  part  I.  The  hearings  were  held 
from  June  12  to  16.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  cares 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  an  opinion  poll; 
is  it  not? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  is  a  check,  to  see 
where  they  are.  It  is  not  an  opinion  poll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  merely  a  poll  taken 
by  a  pollster. 

I  still  challenge  Sargent  Shriver  to 
tell  what  happened  to  the  people  who 
were  trained  in  the  Job  Corps.  He  has  no 
record  of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  does  not  believe 
Sargent  Shriver,  perhaps  he  will  believe 
Lou  Harris. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  did  not  say  I  do 
not  believe  him;  I  said  he  did  not  have 
the  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  told  us  he  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  does  he  not  present 
it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  did  before  our  com¬ 
mittee.  I  just  read  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  he  gave  a  pollster’s 
opinion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska.  What  was 
given  us  was  an  analysis  made  by  his 
own  assistants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  commented  about  Job  Corpsmen 
being  flown  all  over  the  country  and  tak¬ 
ing  over  hotels.  The  answer  to  that  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Job  Corps,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  fly  enrollees  from  their 
reception  centers,  where  they  were 
gathered,  out  to  the  conservation  camps 
in  the  West.  This  was  felt  to  be  the  most 
economic  way  to  handle  them,  but  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  like  it,  so  in  1966  Congress 
added  an  amendment  to  require  trainees 
to  be  assigned  to  their  own  region,  and 
the  present  bill  requires  assignment  to 
the  center  closest  to  the  residence  of  such 
enrollee. 

If  there  is  any  puddle- jumping  flying 
still  being  done — I  do  not  think  there 
is — it  is  because  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  corpsmen 
to  the  centers  where  they  are  to  be 
trained. 

With  respect  to  taking  over  hotels,  it 
is  true  that  in  the  early  days  certain 
hotels  which  were  pretty  much  on  the 
ropes — I  can  say  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  ones  I  saw  were  rather 
second-class  hotels — were  picked  up  at 
bargain  rates  in  order  to  provide  train¬ 
ees  in  the  Corps  with  the  facilities  where 
the  corpsmen  could  be  trained  in  urban 
centers. 

I  saw  one  such  hotel  myself,  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.,  where  there  was  a 
Women’s  Job  Corps  camp.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  Packard-Bell  Co.,  which 
is  the  contractor  operating  that  Women’s 
Job  Corps  center,  had  really  made  a  good 
and  shrewd  purchase — it  may  have  been 
a  lease,  I  do  not  know:  I  think  it  was  a 
purchase — of  a  facility  which  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  well  planned  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  camp.  The 
fact  that  it  happened  to  be  a  hotel  seems 
to  me  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

Of  course,  the  initial  investment  in 
capital  facilities  for  the  Job  Corps  is 
now  over,  because  the  committee  bill,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  Congress 
last  year,  fixes  the  number  of  enrollees 
at  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
42,000;  and  we  do  not  want  to  see  that 
number  extended  any  further.  The  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  are  entirely  adequate  to  re¬ 


ceive  and  continue  the  training  of  that 
many  persons. 

Let  me  not  be  too  dogmatic  about  this. 
There  are  weaknesses  in  the  Job  Corps. 
There  have  been  failures.  My  own  view  is 
that  since  Mr.  Kelly  took  over  as  Director 
of  the  Job  Corps,  there  has  been  an  al¬ 
most  spectacular  improvement  in  the 
caliber  of  its  administration;  and  I  must 
say,  from  what  we  see  and  what  we  have 
heard,  including  testimony  from  Job 
Corps  graduates  themselves,  I  am  of  the 
view  that  on  balance,  with  some  mistakes 
and  some  weaknesses,  and  at  a  cost 
which  is  high,  the  Job  Corps  program  has 
done  well  and  should  be  continued. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  vital  resource  for 
the  Nation.  I  believe  it  is  doing  as  much 
as  any  other  one  of  the  poverty  programs 
to  insure  that  a  substantial  segment  of 
disadvantaged  youth  shall  be  given  the 
training  which  they  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining.  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
consumed  25  minutes,  and  he  therefore 
has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  whether  the  5 
minutes  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  on  a  nonger- 
mane  matter  have  been  charged  to  me? 
In  other  words,  I  wonder  whether  I  really 
have  35  minutes  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  is  correct.  He  has  30 
minutes  remaining.  He  has  consumed  25 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  withdraw  that  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  order,  that  the  remaining  time 
be  limited  to  14  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  prior 
thereto,  we  have  a  live  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side;  in 
other  words,  that  we  have  a  live  quorum, 
then  14  minutes  of  debate,  and  after  that 
we  vote.  There  will  be  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  before  we  proceed  with  that, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  pending  amendment  con¬ 
cerning  the  Job  Corps,  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Statement,  October  2,  1967 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson) 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  national  ef¬ 
fort  to  eliminate  domestic  poverty,  no  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  as  misunderstood  and  as  un¬ 
fairly  treated  as  the  Job  Corps.  Adverse  re¬ 
action  and  political  attacks,  reported  in  the 
press  and  broadcasting  media,  have  clouded 
the  dramatic  successes  achieved  by  this 
imaginative  program. 


As  part  of  its  review  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  poverty  programs,  the  subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  this 
spring  visited  the  Camp  McCoy  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  I  had  the  honor 
of  chairing  those  hearings  and  of  visiting 
with  camp  officials  and  enrollees. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  that  center  in  its  few  short  months 
of  operation. 

As  with  any  new  program  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  its  development  was  not  without  prob¬ 
lems.  Initial  difficulties  with  individual 
Corpsmen  and  with  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  are  being  resolved. 

The  Center  is  being  run  by  the  Office  of 
Extension  of  '■he  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
program  and  work  of  the  Camp  McCoy  Cen¬ 
ter  are  typical  of  similar  camps  throughout 
the  country. 

Prom  1965  to  the  present  time  close  to 
100,000  young  men  and  women  have  been 
enrolled  in  urban  and  conservation  camps. 
These  young  people  are  the  most  severely 
disadvantaged  of  our  society.  They  are  school 
dropouts,  many  Armed  Forces  rejectees  and 
people  who  have  had  trouble  with  the  police. 

But  they  are  still  young.  Society  could 
permit  them  to  continue  to  drift  and  to  be 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  whether  on  wel¬ 
fare  or  in  jail,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Or  we  can  make  an  effort  to  bring  them 
into  society,  to  enable  them  to  become 
productive  citizens  and  taxpayers.  The 
Job  Corps  chooses  the  second  path,  and  has 
proven  itself  successful.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  severe  difficulties  have  existed  in 
forming  this  program.  The  young  people 
we  deal  with  have  been  alienated  and  ig¬ 
nored  by  society  all  their  lives.  Repressive 
disciplinary  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
critical  problems  caused  by  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  enrollees. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  a  welfare  or  handout 
program.  It  trains  men  and  women  to  work 
and  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Mayor  Jerome  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit  cited 
before  our  subcommittee  here  in  Washington 
the  benefits  derived  from  OEO  training  pro¬ 
grams.  He  said,  “For  the  most  part  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  through  local  programs  are  invest¬ 
ment  dollars.”  The  Mayor  cited  an  adult  and 
youth  employment  project  which  cost  $788,- 
000  and  assisted  1417  persons.  These  people, 
once  jobless,  now  earn  $4  million  a  year  in 
wages  and  pay  $650,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  Job  Corps  courses  have  since  been 
placed  in  jobs,  school  or  the  military.  Those 
who  are  working  earn  an  average  $1.71  an 
hour. 

Not  all  those  who  enter  the  centers  com¬ 
plete  their  training.  But  few  people  realize 
that  close  to  fifty  percent  of  those  entering 
college  fail  to  complete  their  degree  require¬ 
ments.  Yet  this  does  not  reflect  on  the  quality 
of  American  universities.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  experience  was  of  great  value  to 
those  who  did  not  graduate. 

This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  making 
a  judgment  on  the  Job  Corps,  which  begins 
with  young  people  who  are,  in  effect,  drop¬ 
outs  from  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

We  have  in  the  Job  Corps  a  unique  example 
of  cooperation  between  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  industry  in  an  effort  to  show  America’s 
poor  that  they  can  be  helped  through  our 
existing  institutions. 

This  effort  has  just  begun.  My  greatest 
regret  is  that  the  program  is  so  limited  in 
scope.  We  are  reaching  only  a  small  number 
of  those  wh~  are  in  need  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Tragic  events  of  the  past  summer  should 
alert  us  to  the  folly  of  abandoning  the  small 
starts  we  have  already  made  in  providing  a 
chance  for  America’s  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
Passage  of  the  pending  amendment  would 
further  erode  the  remaining  confidence  of 
America’s  poor  in  our  commitment  to  help 
them. 
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Unemployment  figures  have  taken  on  new 
and  dramatic  meaning  in  recent  months.  The 
rate  in  America’s  slums  is  three  times  the 
national  average.  Unemployment  among 
Negro  teenage  boys  is  31%  and  among  girls 
it  is  46%.  Yet  a  recent  survey  revealed  that 
67%  of  unemployed  slum  residents  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  on-the-job  training. 

With  the  Job  Corps  a  commitment  was 
made  to  these  young  people.  Today  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice,  to  accept  our  respon¬ 
sibility  and  to  continue  that  commitment  or 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back.  Reversal 
of  the  trend  of  these  past  three  years  is  not 
possible.  It  can  be  undertaken  only  at  a 
tremendous  future  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  it  cannot  succeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  may  be  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  wish  to  put  in  statements  also. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Statesman  of  London,  September  1, 
1967,  had  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J., 
run  by  the  Federal  Electric  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  much 
carping  criticism  about  the  Job  Corps 
and  indeed  the  whole  poverty  program,  it 
is  gratifying  to  read  observations  by  out¬ 
side  observers  which  recognizes  the  value 
of  this  concept  of  job  training.  Indeed, 
Nora  Sayre  the  author  of  “Jobs  for  the 
Dropouts,”  perhaps  summed  up  in  one 
phrase  the  true  story  of  the  whole  Job 
Corps  concept  when  she  said : 

The  Job  Corps  has  the  simple  evidence  of 
success:  thousands  are  now  working  who 
would  probably  have  been  on  relief. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  study  the  various 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  ill  prepared  to  take  part 
in  today’s  society.  For  some  reason  our 
past  efforts  have  not  reached  the  so- 
called  hard-core  poor.  Since  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
these  people  have  been  reached.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  governmental  history  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  palliatives  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  poverty,  we  are  utilizing  curative 
methods  which,  if  given  time  and  support 
by  this  body,  can  truly  break  the  cycle  of 
the  poor. 

I  believe  this  article  contains  some 
interesting  observations  and  without  ob¬ 
jection  would  like  to  have  it  printed  in 
today’s  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs  for  the  Dropouts 
(By  Nora  Sayre) 

From  fire  to  fire  the  riots  flare  across  the 
summer,  while  many  liberals  automatically 
deduce  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Programme  is 
a  failure  or  an  irrelevancy.  Yet,  sifting  the 
ashes  and  the  shattered  glass  of  riot  sites, 
while  counting  the  dead,  should  clinch  the 
conviction  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  ur¬ 
gently  expanded.  Currently,  there  are  122 
centres  in  the  U.S.  Camp  Kilmer,  in  New 
Jersey — a  former  army  base  that  once  held 
Italian  prisoners  of  war  and,  later,  Hungarian 
refugees — has  placed  2.C39  of  its  2,377  grad¬ 
uates  in  jobs.  Staff  members  stressed  that 
these  particular  young  men  might  otherwise 
have  been  burning,  smashing  and  dying. 
Aged  16  to  21,  these  school  drop-outs  are 
damaged  goods  when  the  arrive — but  all 
have  come  voluntarily.  Conspicuous  for  self- 
contempt  and  uncertainty,  they  are  selected 


according  to  need:  poverty,  bad  family  life, 
minimal  education.  Records  of  delinquency 
do  not  disqualify  them,  although  “major 
criminal  offenses”  aren’t  acceptable,  nor  is 
retardation.  At  Kilmer,  70  percent  are  Ne¬ 
gro  and  Puerto  Rican.  They  receive  $30  a 
month,  and  average  nine  months’  training: 
they  can  stay  for  a  maximum  of  two  years. 
On  finishing  they  get  $50  for  each  month 
“satisfactorily  completed.”  The  Kilmer  man¬ 
agement  is  contracted  t  >  the  Federal  Electric 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  Corpsmen’s  reading  and  mathematics 
are  improved  so  that  they  can  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  high-schr  ->l  diploma,  and  the 
choice  of  vocational  programmes  includes 
electronics,  trucking,  mechanics,  carpentry, 
painting,  cooking  and  offset  printing.  (At 
women’s  centres,  the  courses  range  from  sec¬ 
retarial  training  to  cosmetology.)  Vocational 
counselling  is  intensive;  a  boy  who’s  deter¬ 
mined  on  electronics  but  has  no  ability  is 
carefully  guided  to  a  related  field.  Another 
is  advised  against  office  machine  repairs  if 
he’s  going  to  return  to  a  hometown  of  200 
inhabitants  without  a  single  typewriter.  It’s 
admitted  that  the  kitchen  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  place,  and  that  a  nervous,  irascible  boy 
shouldn’t  become  a  short-order  cook  sub¬ 
jected' to  yells,  heat  and  inevitably  short 
tempers.  They  are  trained  in  on-the-job  be¬ 
havior,  dress  and  hygiene,  and  how  to  act 
during  interviews  and  towards  an  employer 
( “Keep  to  the  point,  he  doesn’t  want  to  know 
about  your  sex-life.  Watch  the  hep  talk.”) 
and  how  to  budget  their  salaries.  City  drop¬ 
outs  are  nocturnal  creatures;  they  tend  to 
sleep  all  day  and  roam  at  night,  hence  many 
are  shocked  by  the  requirements  of  punctual¬ 
ity.  The  intention  is  to  raise  them  to  a  very 
strong  apprentice  level  and  to  provide  every 
graduate  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
specific  company.  Industry  and  corporations 
have  responded  admirably,  and  Job  Corps 
centres  concentrate  on  encouraging  firm  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  visit  the  camps  and  inspect 
the  professional  level.  Thus  the  Job  Corps 
has  the  simple  evidence  of  success;  thousands 
are  now  working  who  would  probably  have 
been  on  relief. 

However,  personal  rehabilitation  is  as  cru¬ 
cial  at  Kilmer  as  the  level  of  future  employ¬ 
ment.  Counsellors  and  group-leaders  stimu¬ 
late  Corpsmen  to  ventilate  all  their  prob¬ 
lems,  including  racial  tensions  (which  do 
exist,  but  have  not  been  serious) ,  plus  the 
numerous  manifestations  of  homesickness. 
(They  come  from  all  over  the  U.S.  Many 
miss  their  neighborhoods  or  city  blocks, - 
rather  than  their  families.)  There’s  an  em¬ 
phasis  throughout  on  expressing  feelings — 
which  must  be  a  fresh  and  startling  experi¬ 
ence  for  many,  since  impoverished  parents 
often  stress  silence,  especially  by  shouting 
at  their  offspring  to  shut  up.  Today  it’s  quite 
astonishing  to  realize  that  a  large  group  can 
be  good  for  its  members.  While  armies, 
offices  and  school  dormitories  deaden  and 
deflate  so  many  psyches,  it’s  evident  that 
Corpsmen  thrive  on  mutual  exposure  and 
on  their  eventual  concern  for  one  another. 
There  are  nightly  group  meetings:  quite 
often  these  focus  on  a  boy  who  wants  to 
leave,  while  the  others  try  very  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  stay.  They  say  that  they  feel 
like  failures  when  they  can’t  convince  a 
classmate  to  remain  (incidentally,  anyone 
can  leave  whenever  he  wishes.)  But  the 
group  aura  is  far  from  militant;  Corpsmen 
say  that  they  appreciate  being  allowed  to 
work  at  their  own  different  speeds,  and  the 
lack  of  competition.  The  staff  is  frank  about 
intrinsic  problems;  one  is  the  diversity  of 
intelligence — mingling  those  who  read  like 
eight-year-olds  with  some  who  are  college 
material.  Discipline  is  naturally  quite  in¬ 
tense;  fighting  or  returning  drunk  from  a 
weekend  results  in  menial  tasks  or  fines.  But, 
talking  to  Corpsmen,  one  learns  that  they  axe 
very  concerned  about  the  Corps’  reputation— 


and.  that  they  want  each  other  to  keep  it 
clean.  The  verb  ‘to  blow’  is  often  heard  at 
Kilmer;  there  are  many  references  to  blow¬ 
ing  your  job  or  your  salary,  as  well  as  your 
cool.  But  repression  isn’t  an  albatross  and 
griping  is  considered  healthy. 

Asked  about  their  complaints  (apart  from 
the  absence  of  girls,  whom  they  do  see  on 
weekends  or  at  many  social  events),  Corps- 
men  were  critical  of  the  outside  screeners 
who  had  glamorised  the  camp:  ‘They 
promise  roses  and  cream.  Hence  some  are 
disappointed.  Still,  the  national  drop-out 
rate  is  less  than  19  per  cent.  Over  a  canteen 
lunch  of  fried  chicken  and  limitless  gravy, 
three  students  of  heavy  trucking  were  in¬ 
dignant  about  the  costs  of  the  space  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  very  well  informed  about  its 
budget  in  contrast  to  Anti-Poverty  funds: 
‘So  go  to  the  moon.  Later.  Not  now.  We  know 
too  many  people  who  need  what  we’re  get¬ 
ting  here.'  However,  they  (and  others) 
seemed  to  have  little  feeling  about  Vietnam; 
the  army  is  still  considered  good  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  fair  number  of  Corpsmen  later 
enlist.  They  said  that  there  hadn’t  been 
much  ‘interest’  in  the  recent  riots  in  New 
Jersey  or  elsewhere.  One  behemoth  added: 
‘I  used  to  be  a  .  .  .  [careful  pause]  .  .  .  hell- 
raiser.  Then  I  got  sick  of  standing  on  the 
corner  with  the  wine.’  They  all  agreed  that 
their  previous  lives  had  been  boring — ‘with 
your  mother  on  your  back  all  day  long  too.’ 

Since  the  US  school  system  caters  for  the 
middle-class,  it  has  already  failed  to  serve 
anyone  who  is  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps. 
Tangible  results  are  important  for  morale 
at  Kilmer,  from  the  tools  and  machine  parts 
which  a  Corpsman  can  keep  when  he’s  com¬ 
pleted  them,  to  the  final  diploma.  A  librarian 
remarked  that  there’s  a  fierce  determination 
to  own  things — that  Corpsmen  are  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  everyone’s  given  his  own 
paperback  dictionary.  Noting  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  wooden  pencils  vanish  from  the 
library,  he  suggested  that  ‘there  must  be 
something  symbolic  about  owning  them’, 
and,  since  the  camp  is  strewn  with  a  host 
of  broken  pencils,  he  thinks  that  many  must 
snap  them  in  half  during  spasms  of  momen¬ 
tary  frustration. 

There  has  been  ample  hostility  to  the 
Job  Corps,  plus  many  tinted  distortions  by 
the  press.  It’s  true  that  the  first  applicants 
were  not  so  carefully  selected  as  they  are 
now  and  that  discipline  has  been  accelerated. 
But  the  arrest  rate  among  Corpsmen  is  less 
than  half  that  for  their  age  group  through¬ 
out  the  US.  Antagonism  probably  springs 
from  envy  of  the  swimming  pools  and  other 
recreational  amenities  that  nearby  towns¬ 
men  lack,  homespun  racism  and  the  educated 
whites’  fear  of  competition  from  Negroes 
with  good  vocational  training.  Also,  rescuing 
people  isn’t  cheap.  Since  it  costs  about  $6,950 
a  year  to  maintain  one  Corpsman,  there’s  a 
lot  of  rhubarb  about  ‘the  taxpayer’s  dollar’ — 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Corpsmen  themselves 
pay  taxes.  Even  among  liberal  New  Yorkers 
there’s  a  lax  readiness  to  believe  that  Job 
Corps  centres  and  festivals  of  delinquency. 
Hence  visits  should  be  compulsory  for  every 
critic.  Energy  and  professionalism  make  their 
own  testimony.  At  Kilmer’s  driving  school 
vast  trucks  weave  slowly  between  orange 
barrels  in  a  serpentine  obstacle-course;  in  an 
auto-service  station,  Corpsmen’s  bodies  dan¬ 
gle  or  protrude  from  capsized  cars,  amidst 
Plotonic  showers  of  sparks  an  Irish  instruc¬ 
tor  lyrically  extols  the  poetry  of  welding  and 
his  students’  exceptional  ‘feel’  for  the  me¬ 
dium;  the  dilemma  of  perfecting  a  pump¬ 
kin  pie  absorbs  a  crew  of  intent  cooks.  The 
Corpsmen  hardly  wear  halos,  but  there  are 
cordial  and  courteous,  greetings  to  any 
stranger.  Numerous  back  pockets  bulge  with 
paperback  books.  Seeing  so  many  alert  and 
intelligent  faces,  it’s  hard  to  remember  that 
many  were  almost  illiterate  not  long  ago. 

Despite  its  achievements,  the  Job  Corps' 
budget  has  not  been  enlarged.  The  President 
is  never  shy  of  asking  Congress  for  fresh 
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funds  for  Vietnam;  his  requests  for  Anti- 
Poverty  money  are  punctual  but  less  pas¬ 
sionate.  This  particular  Congress  may  be 
remembered  for  its  anti-riot  bill,  cutbacks  in 
aid  to  the  poor,  and  a  recent  vote  for  an 
elegant  $10-m.  Washington  aquarium  that 
few  natives  are  said  to  desire. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
e.  There  being  no  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  it 
is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
mil. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  271  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Fo^g 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Boggs 

Gruening 

Morton 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Murphy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Pell 

Carlson 

I  ouye 

Prouty 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Clark 

Jordan, Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Ellender 

McGee 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [My.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen¬ 
ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hayden  Percy 

Hollings  Proxmire 

Hruska  Ribicoff 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Scott 


Kennedy,  N.Y 
Kuchel 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Muskie 
Pearson 


Smathers 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Ty  dings 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present  .Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  Let  me  say  to  all  Sen¬ 
ators  now  in  the  Chamber  that  we  will 
vote  in  14  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  what  the  amendment  is 
about. 

The  amendment  would  repeal  the  Job 
Corps.  It  would  double  the  money  for 
vocational  and  technical  training  under 
the  1966  act. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  see  how  much 
money  his  State  will  get  now  and  how 
much  it  would  get  if  the  full  amount 
were  authorized  and  appropriated:  it  is 
shown  on  tables  1A  and  IB  which  are 
printed  on  pages  3  and  3A  of  my  state¬ 
ment  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Here  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  By  re¬ 
pealing  the  $295  million  item,  we  can 
double  the  money  for  vocational  and 
technical  training,  save  $100  million  an¬ 
nually,  and  reach  five  times  as  many 
people'  with  training. 

The  cost  as  I  have  estimated  it  in  my 
statement  to  operate  a  State  vocational 
educational  school,  including  dormitor¬ 
ies  and  meals,  this  is  far  less  than  the 
Job  Corps.  The  Job  Corps  is  two  and  a 
half  times  as  costly  as  a  State  or  locally 
operated  school  would  be  with  Federal 
funds. 

When  we  consider  that  a  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  under  the  1963  program 
must  be  matched,  we  would  reach  five 
times  as  many  people.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  double  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  money  going  to  the 
States,  eliminate  one  bureau,  reach  five 
times  as  many  people,  and  save  $100 
million  annually. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  tapering  off.  Yes,  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  general 
policy  involved.  Should  the  amendment 
carry,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  im¬ 
plement  it  with -additional  amendments 
as  may  be  necessary. 

I  contend  that  the  present  Job  Corps 
method  of  taking  a  handful  of  people 
here  and  there,  flying  them  across  the 
country,  then  flying  them  home  for 
Christmas,  taking  over  hotels,  is  waste¬ 
ful.  It  also  sets  a  poor  example. 

Let  us  build  vocational  and  technical 
schools  right  in  the  slums,  right  in  the 
ghettos,  so  that  all  the  people  may  see 
an  example  of  education  at  its  best  where 
individuals  can  attend  and  graduate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  4 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Curtis  amendment.  If 
adopted,  it  will  increase  from  $225,000,- 
000  to  $420  million  the  money  available 


for  vocational  training  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  The  vocational  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  an  efficient  and  construc¬ 
tive  instrumentality  in  vesting  our  youth 
with  vocations  fitting  them  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

Its  cost  will  be  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  $5,950  per  pupil  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  cost  of  training  a  dropout  in  the 
Job  Corps  is  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
it  costs  to  send  a  youth  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  in  Ohio. 

Dropouts  are  brought  in  for  enroll¬ 
ment  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another  at  great  and  unjustified  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Enrollees  are  hauled  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  get-togethers  at  home,  and  are 
then  returned  to  their  original  base. 
Vigorous  complaints  of  misconduct  keep 
cropping  up  from  around  the  country, 
misconduct  of  the  worst  kind  which  has 
taken  place  in  some  of  these  institutions. 

My  vote  will  make  available  $195  mil¬ 
lion  more  for  vocational  training  where 
the  job  can  be  efficiently  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remaining  minute  and  a  half  of  my 
time. 

,  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  Senators  who  were  Members  of  this 
body  when  the  Job  Corps  was  first  ad¬ 
vanced  opposed  it  far  more  vigorously 
than  I  did.  I  felt  then  that  there  were 
many  problems  we  had  to  anticipate,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  my  fears 
have  been  realized.  The  proposal  which 
is  now  being  put  forward  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  I  believe  it  is 
premature  and  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  adopt  it. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  capital  investment  in  Job  Corps 
camps  around  the  country.  We  must  re¬ 
member  also  that  drastic  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Job  Corps  program 
under  the  new  Director,  Mr.  Kelly.  Also, 
certain  amendments  which  I  offered  and 
which  were  adopted  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  have,  I  think, 
strengthened  the  program  immeasurably. 

We  must  remember  also  that  a  number 
of  contracts  are  outstanding  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  Job  Corps  camps,  including 
those  operated  by  big  business.  Many  of 
them  would  be  invalidated,  and  we  would 
be  faced  immediately  with  a  chaotic  sit¬ 
uation  if  the  camps  were  closed.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  vocational 
education  personnel  to  take  over  those 
camps  now.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  they 
might. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  regretfully  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
I  cannot  support  his  amendment  now.  If 
he  offers  it  next  year,  or  some  similar 
proposal,  I  may  have  a  different  view  of 
it  then. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy], 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  read,  from  the  re¬ 
port,  the  statement  of  the  committee’s 
consultant  on  the  Job  Corps: 
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The  record  of  the  Job  Corps  is  clear:  it 
tried  to  attract  youth  who  had  difficulty 
finding  employment  even  in  a  tight  labor 
market.  Two  of  every  five  enrollees  in  May 
1967  had  completed  8  years  of  education  or 
less.  And  actual  educational  achievement  was 
much  lower  than  the  formal  education  would 
indicate.  Reading  and  arithmetic  compre¬ 
hension  for  half  of  the  enrollees  was  at  about 
the  fifth  grade  level  (or  below).  Nearly  one 
of  every  three  was  unable  to  read  a  simple 
sentence  or  solve  a  second  grade  arithmetic 
problem.  Two  of  every  five  came  from  a 
broken  home,  and  two  of  every  five  from 
families  on  relief. 

The  difficulty  will  be  that  these  young 
men  are  going  to  need  special  training. 
It  is  not  really  going  to  do  any  good  to 
try  to  return  them  to  vocational  schools. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  vocational 
schools  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  particular  problems  that  these 
young  men  and  women  are  facing.  It  is 
only  through  institutions  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  program  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  improve  their  education  and  be 
enabled  to  later  become  members  of  the 
labor  force  and  contribute  to  their  own 
families  and  to  the  community. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It 
is  not  just  a  question  of  reeducating  or 
moving  people  from  the  unemployable 
level  to  one  that  will  enable  them  to  have 
jobs.  There  is  an  additional  problem  in 
the  spectrum  of  employment;  namely, 
the  middle  area,  from  which  one  can  get 
from  lower  status  employment  to  more 
technical  employment  which  has  been 
largely  removed  by  virtue  of  automation. 
So  it  is  a  problem  that  encompasses  not 
only  those  not  sufficiently  educated  or 
those  who  are  borderline,  but  also  the 
whole  spectrum  of  employment.  I  think  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  continue 
this  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough], 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Camp  Gary  at 
San  Marcos,  20  minutes  away  from  my 
home,  was  the  first  established  camp  un¬ 
der  this  program.  It  trained  thousands 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  camps  in  the  country-  It  would 
be  tragic  not  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

What  would  the  Curtis  amendment 
do? 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  million 
dollars  in  facilities  would  be  abandoned. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  in  Corpsmen 
allotments  would  not  be  sent  home. 

Over  $23  million  in  conservation  work 
would  go  undone. 

Eighty  thousand  deprived  youth  would 
not  be  served. 

An  economic  impact  on  123  communi¬ 
ties  in  38  States  where  the  centers  are 
operating  would  be  felt. 

Over  $125  million  of  contracts  with 
private  industry  would  be  terminated. 

We  would  substitute  a  middle  class 
program  and  a  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  program  to  help  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  1  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  used  except  the  iy2  minutes 
remaining  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  except  1 
minute  and  a  half  has  been  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  all  time  except  the  1 
minute  and  a  half  remaining  to  me  been 
used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  1  minute  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  the  Senator  should  have  the  con¬ 
cluding  argument,  so  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  state  we  are  voting  on  a  policy 
question.  Are  we  going  to  bring  the  States 
and  localities  into  the  program,  to  save 
money,  and  to  bring  the  schools  where 
the  poor  people  are?  If  this  proposal  car¬ 
ries,  there  can  easily  be  a  detailed 
amendment  on  the  tapering  off.  No  one 
has  risen  to  defend  the  Job  Corps  during 
this  debate.  The  charge  that  they  have 
been  flying  around,  taking  over  hotels,  is 
true.  One  of  the  first  things  that  occurred 
at  the  hotel  in  Omaha  was  that  they  re¬ 
moved  the  Gideon  Bibles. 

Government  can  provide  the  schools, 
but  flying  people  around  or  a  law  cannot 
meet  the  character  question  that  causes 
people  who  want  to  learn  to  do  something 
and  be  self-supporting.  The  only  way  to 
encourage  people  to  do  that  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  good  school  in  the  poor  areas,  and 
not  by  getting  people  to  go  away  from 
home  and  nobody  knowing  what  happens 
to  them  after  they  leave.  I  daresay  very 
few  return  to  improve  their  own  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  is  something  about  a 
partnership  between  individuals  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  that  brings 
to  people  those  things  that  make  such 
training  a  success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bureaucracy  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  fight  of  its  life  to  stay  in  office. 

I  ask  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 


ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  There¬ 
fore,  I  withdraw'  my  vote. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat¬ 
field]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  wath  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  Utah  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  note  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  272  Leg.] 

YEAS — 30 


Allott 

Ervin 

Morton 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Percy 

Cooper 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

NAYS — 49 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Griffin 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

McGee 

Bible 

Hart 

McGovern 

Brooke 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Burdick 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Prouty  . 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Randolph 
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Ribicoff 

Symington 

Young, : 

Scott 

Tv  clings 

Young, 

Smathers 

Williams,  N.J. 

Smltbi 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— -21 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javits 

Nelson 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Gore 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Curtis’  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  \.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a§ 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate, 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  AND 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  in  Southeast 
Asia,  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  This  ancient 
land  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  scene 
of  recurrent  strife  among  the  many  peo¬ 
ples  who  have  come  there  over  the  cen¬ 
turies.  In  the  past  generation,  that  strife 
has  largely  degenerated  into  fratricide, 
terror,  and  bloody  war,  in  which  the 
forces  of  fading  colonialism,  expanding 
Asiatic  communism,  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence  have  been  contending.  For  al¬ 
most  all  of  my  15  years  in  the  Senate, 
our  own  country  has  become  increasingly 
involved.  And  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  involvement  has  produced  some 
contrary  views. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  American 
press,  and — I  can  personally  testify — the/ 
press  in  Asia,  have  reported  an  intense 
fication  of  the  debate  here  at  home.  Free 
and  constructive  debate,  of  cours^f  is 
vital.  The  American  people  need  tc/Know 
the  truth,  and  Members  of  the/Senate 
have  a  duty  to  seek  it  out. 

Last  May,  I  said  in  the  Senate: 

The  larger  Communist  powe/6  must  be  on 
notice  of  the  determination ybi  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  the  Whited  States  to 
bring  an  end  to  our  efforbmy  negotiation,  if 
possible,  but  by  military/f orce,  if  necessary. 

Those  remain  mwmews  now. 

I  cannot  say  thjft  a  fortnight  abroad 
qualifies  me  as  jwi  expert.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  with  sm  human  problems,  there 
are  currents /and  crosscurrents,  good 
and  bad,  sonie  full  of  hope,  some  full  of 
despair.  TJrere  are  no  clear-cut,  guaran¬ 
teed  answers;  and  no  catch  phrase,  how¬ 
ever  artful,  can  help  guide  us  in  this  time 
of  crisis.  The  views  I  express  are  my  own, 
and /represent  my  best  judgment  of  the 
gejareral  situation. 

r.  President,  as  I  see  it,  the  American 
aple  face  two  basic  issues  in  this  trag- 
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edy.  One  is  Communist  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and,  less  visibly, 
against  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  other  is 
more  directly  in  the  sphere  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
continuing  commitment  of  the  United 
States  and  its  overwhelming  might  to 
collective  security  of  free  peoples  in  Asia. 

In  Vietnam  our  leaders,  both  civilian 
and  military,  believe  they  see  a  dim  light 
at  the  edge  of  a  distant  horizon.  There 
are  visible  signs  of  progress  in  allied  mil¬ 
itary  operations,  and  in  political  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well.  Even  America’s  severest 
critics  recognize  that  our  Armed  Forces 
have  destroyed  Communist  hopes  for 
military  conquest  of  the  south. 

Land  communications  among  cities  in 
.Vietnam  have  been  expanded  and  se¬ 
cured.  Villages,  long  out  of  touch  with 
major  cities,  have  resumed  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  contact.  In  Pleiku,  I  spoke  with 
Montagnard  tribesmen,  some  of  whom 
had  not  in  decades  had  any  relationship 
with  the  central  government  in  Saigon. 

'hey  are  now  learning  that  they  are  part 
oKa  large  nation.  Many  of  them  are 
fighting  for  their  homeland.  In  the  M^ 
kong\Delta,  waterways  between  the  tr 
utariek  of  that  great  river  have  /been 
made  secure  for  the  passage  of/trade. 
Sampan  Operators  have  been  quipk  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  situation  and,  incidentally,  to 
express  their  gratitude  for/protection 
against  Vietcbng  extortioiy  and  terror. 
These  roads  and  waterwa/s  continue  to 
require  vigilant  patrol  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving.  But  ‘the  a^cess/they  give  is  vital 
to  the  health  and  progress  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  allied  military  Off  or  t  is  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  vast jzomplex\of  port  and  air¬ 
field  facilities.  /Our  forces\are  no  longer 
dependent  sol/ly  upon  the  congested  har¬ 
bor-  at  Saigon.  Our  air  forces  have  been 
deployed  widely  over  the  entire  country¬ 
side.  They  are  able  to  respond  rsnidly  to 
any  can  for  air  support.  In  military 
terms/the  essential  logistic  elements  are 
in  place.  The  capital  investment  irr\our 
mjmary  effort  has  been  made. 

While  our  communications  have  be 
:ome  more  secure,  the  Communist's 
enemy  has  been  pushed  out  of  most  of 
his  base  areas.  Under  continued  pressure 
from  the  air,  land,  and  sea,  his  units  are 
forced  to  keep  moving.  Enemy  casualties 
have  been  high,  possibly  higher  than  the 
Communists  can  replace  at  present  rates 
of  recruitment  and  infiltration. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  war  on 
the  Communist  side  has  passed  largely 
into  the  hands  of  regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army — so  severely 
have  the  Viet  Cong  been  decimated.  In 
these  areas,  the  initiative  remains  largely 
with  our  forces.  As  one  officer  said  to  me, 
“When  you  have  difficulty  getting  a  fight, 
you  know  the  enemy  has  problems.’’  The 
enemy  seems  to  have  many  problems. 
Only  when  he  can  operate  out  of  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  such  as  the  demilitarized  zone 
along  the  border  north  oi  Con  Thien, 
does  he  seek  to  engage  our  forces  on  a 
large  scale. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment  on 
military  developments,  except  to  note 
these  points  which  were  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  sources,  both  civilian  and 
military,  both  American  and  South  Viet¬ 


namese.  It  is  clear  that  a  base  for  prog 
ress  has  been  laid.  The  tide  of  battle  h 
long  since  stopped  running  in  favor/of 
the  Communist  Vietnamese.  This  is  an 
enormous  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
American  youth  in  uniform  now/serving 
in  Vietnam.  I  spoke  freely  witt/i them  at 
every  opportunity,  from  aboa/d  the  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Coral  Sea  in /the  Tonkin 
Gulf  to  a  bivouac  at  Jackson  Hole  on  the 
Cambodian  border.  Theii/morale  is  high. 
They  have  no  fear.  They  believe  in  their 
mission.  One-half  miUfon  gallant  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  participati/fg  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  arya  the  greater  effort  of 
knitting  togethm/ the  fabric  of  her  na¬ 
tionhood.  America  is  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  the  services  in  this  struggle 
of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland.  His  grip 
on  the  complexities  of  this  unprece¬ 
dented  conflict  has  marked  him  as  an 
outstanding  military  leader  in  our  time. 
Withodt  attempting  to  name  them,  our 
military  personnel,  from  Admiral  U.S. 
Gjant  Sharp  to  each  of  our  enlisted  men, 
id  our  civil  servants,  from  Ambassador 
Sunker,  and  the  other  excellent  am¬ 
bassadors  representing  this  country  in 
that  area,  to  our  young  advisers  in  the 
hamlets  and  in  the  villages,  represent  the 
finest  kind  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

The  Communists  now  know  that  they 
cannot  win  on  the  battlefield.  Their  hopes 
lie  in  diplomacy  and  political  action 
designed  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people.  Here,  our  counter  has 
been  a  determined  effort  to  improve  the 
life  of  the  village  people  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of 
Vietcong  intimidation  extortion,  and 
terror. 

This  program  is  making  slow  but 
steady  progress.  In  Quang  Tri  Province, 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  battle  at 
Con  Thien,  I  was  able  to  see  the  work  of 
a  revolutionary  development  cadre  in 
bringing  renewed  hope  to  a  small  village 
by  building  a  new  school,  providing  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  and  instruction,  and  by  or¬ 
ganizing  self-government.  I  saw  a  similar 
process  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  village 
which  only  two  weeks  earlier  had  been 
under  Vietcong  domination  and  control. 

Vietnamese  villagers  seem  to  respond 
;eadily  to  the  offer  of  new  life.  Wherever 
security  can  be  provided,  the  possibility 
foi\political  stability  is  apparent.  But, 
aftei\decades  of  struggle,  villagers  are 
not  always  convinced  that  the  central 
government’s  forces  will  remain.  Some 
fear  the  Hay  when  the  Vietcong  may  re¬ 
turn.  In  the  pacification  effort,  security 
is  vital,  and  it  must  be  sure. 

Pacificatiomns  a  crucial  part  of  the 
struggle.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
called  it  “anotheVtype  of  war,  new  in  its 
intensity,  ancient  in  its  origin — war  by 
guarrillas,  subversives,  insurgents,  assas¬ 
sins,  war  by  ambush,  instead  of  by  com¬ 
bat;  by  infiltration  instead  of  aggression, 
seeking  victory  by  eroding  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  enemy  instead  of  engaging  him.  ’’ 

This  kind  of  war  requiressan  intimate 
understanding  of  local  conditions.  It 
must,  therefore,  primarily  be  the  mission 
of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  ForcesVnd  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  have  taken  large  casualties^ 
its  national  cause — over  100,000  kilt 
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last  year,  over  49,000  killed  since  1961. 
Allied  troops  fight  by  their  side  against 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  north  of  Saigon.  In  the  populous 
delta  in  phe  south,  they  have  the  primary 
role.  Theiiv determination  to  continue  to 
fight  the  war  by  ambush  is  essention  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  success  of  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  effort  aiid  to  the  eventual  freedom 
and  independence  of  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  undertaken  this  role,  different 
from  that  assigned.  to  the  U.S.  forces, 
by  general  agreement  among  military 
and  civilian  leaders  inCVietnam.  Ameri¬ 
can  commanders  see  clearly  the  need  for 
this  division  of  responsibility.  They  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  can  far  better  discharge 
the  role  of  separating  the  Vretcong  from 
the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is\a  military 
judgment  and  a  military  decision,  and  it 
makes  sense  to  me.  Without  this  work, 
the  Communist  Vietcong  will  continue 
to  hold  in  thrall  many  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  in  the  rice-rich 
delta  region,  where  40  percent  of  tf 
South  Vietnamese  population  resides. 

South  Vietnam  is  now  at  a  critical 
juncture.  The  constitutional  process  is 
moving  forward.  The  armed  forces  are 
ceding  their  authority  to  representatives 
of  the  people.  Their  willingness  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  will  be  increasingly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  political  pressures,  both  from 
within  South  Vietnam  and  from  the 
world  outside,  particularly  from  the 
United  States.  God  knows  their  score 
is  not  perfect.  I  visited  a  delta  hamlet 
where  a  supposedly  crack  South  Viet¬ 
namese  unit  did  not,  perhaps  was  not 
willing  to,  assume  the  initiative  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  villagers. 

I  spoke  at  length  with  President-elect 
Thieu  about  the  work  of  the  army  in 
the  pacification  program.  He  is  dedicated 
to  civilian  rule  and  civilian  control  over 
the  armed  forces.  He  also  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
pacification  program.  I  believe  he  sees, 
as  do  our  military  and  civilian  leaders, 
that  the  gains  of  the  past  few  months 
will  be  meaningless  unless  that  program 
goes  forward.  Any  untoward  political  de¬ 
velopment,  any  unreal  psychological  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  north,  or  a  tragic  reversal, 
in  the  progress  already  made  in  the  cor 
stitutional  process  could  severely  we^tK- 
en  the  determination  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  to  take  on  this  important 
job. 

This  delicate  situation  must  pfot  be  af¬ 
fected  by  any  failure  of  understanding 
on  our  part.  Collective  security  inevitably 
involves  commitment.  There  can  be  no 
effective  alliance  without/hiutual  and  re¬ 
inforcing  support.  The/question  of  uni¬ 
lateral  cessation  of  bombing  and  our  na¬ 
tion  commitment  iiySoutheast  Asia  must 
be  seen  in  this  perspective. 

Mr.  President, /iraile  in  Southeast  Asia, 
I  read  statements  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  calling  for  a  unilateral  halt 
to  the  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
by  air  as  a/neans  of  opening  peace  nego¬ 
tiations^!' also  listened  yesterday  to  some 
of  my  Colleagues  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  as  they  spoke  on  this 
subject.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  objective 
ese  negotiations  has  not  been  speci- 
an  expressed  desire  for 


The  point  I  wish  to  try  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  a  unilateral  halt  in 
bombing  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Five  times  in  the  past 
we  have  undertaken  a  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  con¬ 
ference  table.  Each  time  the  north  has 
used  this  pause  as  a  means  of  stepping 
up  infiltration  into  the  south  and  of  re¬ 
supplying  its  forces.  Following  the  stand 
down  for  the  Tet  holiday  in  February, 
the  Communists  were  able  rapidly  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  operations  as  a  result  of  the 
respite  from  our  attacks  on  their  lines 
of  supply.  Many  American  lives  were  lost 
in  later  months  because  our  open- 
handed  action  failed. 

A  tabulation  of  what  the  marines  of 
the  I  Corps  area  euphemistically  call 
“incoming”  shows  how  important  these 
resupply  operations  were  to  the  enemy. 
“Incoming”  is  the  name  applied  to  in¬ 
bound  artillery,  mortar,  and  rocket 
shells  fired  against  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  positions.  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  has  been  vividly  reporting  in 
vjhe  last  few  weeks,  this  bombardment,/ 
n’gely  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  sq 
called  Demilitarized  Zone,  north  of 


fold  jump  in  mortar  fire  after  the  Te 
stand-down.  It  shows  the  first  appyar- 
ance  of  artillery  and  rocket  fire  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  pause.  There  caiybe  no 
doubt  that  this  stepped-up  action  re¬ 
sulted  from  improved  supply  tythe  en¬ 
emy’s  forces. 


Beri\Hai  River,  has  accounted  for  a, 
percentage  of  our  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  that  a 
tabulatioi\of  incoming  mortal  artillery, 
and  rocketVhells  fired  on  American  po¬ 
sition  in  the  \  Corps  area  jince  July  1966 
be  printed  in  fte  Record/ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
ings  in  the  chair Awrtnout  objection,  the 
tabulation  will  be  prtnted  in  the  Record. 

The  tabulation  is/a^. follows: 

INCOMING  MORTAR, 


FILLER*  AND  ROCKET  SHELLS 


Mortar  \  Artillery  Rocket 


1966- 


1967-; 


-July...  / . 

August/. . 

1,135  . 
647 
859  . 
510 

September . . 

Octooer _ 

\  - 

N/ember . . 

498  . 

December .  _ 

Oanuary . 

1,425  . 
690  . 

.  \ 

f . 

February  _ 

1,177  . 

\  51 

March . . . 

6,268 

150 

VIS 

April _ 

3,848 

850 

M0 

May . . 

5,140 

1,346 

398 

June  . . 

1,906 

1,950 

15? 

July . 

3,641 

3,134 

190 

August . . 

3,095 

2,406 

75 

Total . . 

30, 839 

9, 836 

1,081 

There  are  those  who  arade  that  the 
Communist  North  requires/only  a  “face¬ 
saving  gesture”  in  order/to  accept  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  at  the  Conference  table. 
But  the  logic  is  far  nWre  persuasive  that 
North  Vietnam  hopes  to  gain  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  political /^vantage  by  cynical¬ 
ly  exploiting  the /worldwide  yearning  for 
peace.  Is  there  .any  one  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  willing  to  contend  that  North 
Vietnam  is  not  the  aggressor? 

The  American  bastions  at  Con  Thien 
and  Gio  Ijinh,  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,  have  been  taking  hundreds  of  in¬ 
coming  shells  fired  from  the  DMZ  and 
frona  North  Vietnamese  territory.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  defense  of  those  bastions  has  been 
irial  bombardment.  At  this  stage,  the 
loss  of  these  allied  positions  would  be  a 
tremendous  psychological  victory  for  the 
north.  A  unilateral  bombing  halt  would 
deny  the  Marine  garrison  at  Con  Thien 
now  a  vital  air  cover,  and  leave  it  open  to 
massive  ground  assault. 

On  September  22, 1  saw  Con  Thien  and 
Gio  Linh.  I  talked  with  the  men  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division  at  Dong  Ha.  In  the 
course  of  that  trip,  I  observed  a  B-52 
raid  on  entrenched  artillery  positions  of 
the  enemy  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  The 
men  of  the  3d  Marines  live  with  a  daily 
rain  of  incoming  shells.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  any  fairminded  approach  to 
honorable  negotiations  would  deny  them 
their  principal  means  of  defense  through 
air  power  while  they  are  under  attack. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can  ever  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  declare  a  unilateral  stand- 


of 

fi/d  beyond 
peace. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  tabulation,  which  is  a  tabula¬ 
tion  prepared  by  fellow  American  citi¬ 
zens  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  covering  the  period  from 
July  1966,  to  August  1967.  It  demon¬ 
strates  incoming  mortar,  artillery,  and 
rockets  from  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
from  the  southernmost  portion  of  North 
Vietnam  against  our  position  and  the  po¬ 
sition  occupied  by  the  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  First 
Corps  area. 

Mr.  President,  let  those  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  convincing  proof  that  during  the  uni¬ 
lateral  bombing  pause  by  the  allies,  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  feverishly  build¬ 
ing  up  their  positions  in  order  to  strike 
with  greater  force  against  our  allies  and 
our  own  American  military  personnel. 

The  tabulation  shows  at  least  a  five- 


namese  unilaterally  to  improve  their  po¬ 
sitions  in  this  now  critical  area — the 
only  place  in  Vietnam  where  regular 
Army  units  of  the  Communist  north  have 
been  on  the  offensive  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  believe  in 
peace.  That  is  why  we  joined  the  United 
^Nations.  Americans  abhor  aggression  in 
ry  form.  That  is  why  collective  security 
h&s  been  basic  to  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
pretence  in  South  Vietnam  is  earnest 
testinmny  of  our  adherence  to  those 
deeply\held  views.  In  our  zealous  quest 
for  a  speedy  end  to  all  hostilities  there, 
we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  indispensable 
necessity  that  the  peace  we  seek  to 
achieve  must\be  both  just  and  enduring. 
In  May,  I  saiffvm  the  Senate: 

Whether  we  lnuj  It  or  not,  the  United 
States  is  committed,  today  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
issue  before  us  now \s  not  the  origin  of  our 
involvement  in  the  conflict  but  bringing  it 
to  a  conclusion,  honortybly,  and,  hopefully, 
peacefully. 


I  like  what  J.  R.  Wiggins,  the  distin¬ 
guished  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  a  short  time  ago: 

The  scale  of  the  Viet  Nam  warNlready  has 
demonstrated  that  the  price  tag  onVuch  wars 
of  national  liberation  is  higher  andtehe  risk 
greater  than  the  hawks  of  North  Vi&t  Nam 
must  have  anticipated.  If  there  oocurs  i\  Viet 
Nam  a  demonstration  that  such  wars  invMve 
an  unendurable  risk  and  an  unbearable  edet 
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.My  able  friend  from  Indiana  has  said 
no  body  is  fighting  in  the  North.  Pre¬ 
cisely.  The  fighting  is  in  the  South.  As 
I  askefi  in  my  comments,  does  any  Sena¬ 
tor  deny  that  the  North  is  the  aggres¬ 
sor?  I  thhjk  the  answer  is  “No.”  Nobody 
denies  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
California  that  that  is  exactly  why  I  was 
driving  at  the \>oint  so  hard.  It  is  well 
known  that  the\invasion  plans  for  in¬ 
vading  the  North  nave  been  drawn  up  for 
a  long  time.  Whether  they  will  be  imple¬ 
mented  is  another  question;  but  every¬ 
one  knows  those  invasion  plans  are 
ready. 

I  ask  my  friend  from\California,  is 
that  what  he  was  advocating?  Is  he  ad¬ 
vocating,  as  the  military  cirque  of  this 
country  has  been  advocating,  that  North 
Vietnam  be  invaded?  Is  he  advocating, 
that  by  these  little  hints  and  innuendos, 
such  as  we  have  heard  before  every,  step 
of  this  escalation  as  it  has  gone  forward  ? 
First  comes  the  hint.  Now  we  have  Ifcg; 
statement  of  the  former  Ambassador  tc 
South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Lodge,  speaking  in' 
Pittsburgh,  seemingly  sending  up  an¬ 
other  trial  balloon.  Is  that  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  telling  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  that  now  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  on  the  aggressor  in  the  north,  in  his 
own  territory? 

While  15  million  people,  with  the  help 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
cannot  defend  themselves  on  their  own 
territory  is  the  Senator  saying,  by  in¬ 
ference,  that  we  should  invade  the  north? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  not  ask  the  re¬ 
porter  to  read  back  all  that  I  have  said 
during  the  last  2  hours,  but  I  do  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Record  tomorrow,  and  examine  the 
words  and  phrases  I  have  used,  based 
upon  which  he  can  answer  that  question 
for  himself.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  merely 
state  that  the  answer  is  “No.” 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  read  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
he  says  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
if  they  cannot  achieve  victory,  “America 
must  not  sully  her  commitment  to  the 
security  of  free  Asia  by  groping  for  a 
nameless  settlement.”  The  Senator  says/ 
we  must  hold  for  a  military  victory  unt/ 
we  have  attained  it. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Senator 
why  those  16  million  people  of  .North 
Vietnam  are  able  to  keep  the  15/million 
people  of  the  South  on  the  defensive, 
when  they  have  500,000  Ame/cans  over 
there  fighting  and  dying.  Why  are  they 
not  able  to  protect  themselves?  I  leave 
that  question  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thinjr  this  is  a  serious 
question.  I  think  ,  th^ is  why  so  many 
Senators  are  concer/ed  today.  We  seem 
to  be  hearing  hint/  that  there  is  about 
to  be  another  Wirn  of  the  escalation 
screw,  such  as/ we  have  heard  before 
every  one  of  t/ese  turns.  Again  we  hear 
it  said,  “We /re  into  it  now,  and  we  can¬ 
not  withdi /w.” 

All  I  c/n  say  is,  I  hope  we  never  take 
that  ne?ft  turn  of  the  screw,  that  we  do 
not  move  again  up  that  escalation  lad¬ 
der, /from  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
retnrn.  The  bombing  of  the  north,  the 
mkin  Gulf  resolution — each  one  of 
lose  things  was  a  gradual  step  which 


followed  little  hints,  little  side  state¬ 
ments,  little  inferences,  with  denial  af¬ 
ter  denial  that  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  would  be  the  result. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
before  we  invade  North  Vietnam,  before 
that  course  is  taken,  the  administration 
ought  to  think  twice,  three  times,  four 
times,  or  as  many  times  as  necessary, 
before  it  takes  us  down  the  road  to  utter 
ruin. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
sincerely  suggest  that  my  able  friend 
block  out  a  couple  of  weeks  and  visit 
Southeast  Asia,  and  take  a  look  for  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.’  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
vyield. 

THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

M\  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President/  we 
are  approaching  the  80-day  mark/n  the 
major  work  stoppage  in  the  copper  min¬ 
ing  industry.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time \hat  there  is  evidently  no  real 
desire,  or  ardeast  no  efforl/'on  the  part 
of  the  unions,  or  the  management  in¬ 
volved  to  get  together  to/bargain  in  good 
faith  and  to  reach  an /agreement  which 
might  bring  this  sfctu/tion  to  an  end.  In 
this  respect  both  laj&or  and  management 
are  at  fault  because  up  to  this  time  both 
of  them  are  not/even  paying  lip  service 
to  the  free  collective  bargaining  process. 

Both  labor/and  managenaent  ought  to, 
even  at  this/late  date,  get  down  to  hard 
discussion/  about  ways  and\means  by 
which  this  strike  could  be  settled.  At  the 
instigation  of  various  Membersvof  the 
Senate  from  copper-producing  States, 
Secretaries  Wirtz  and  Trowbridges  did 
call  to  Washington  representativeNof 
mions  and  companies  during  the  firrt 
'part  of  September.  There  was  no  progX, 
ress  reached  toward  a  settlement  at  that 
time,  and  following  this  meeting  both 
Secretary  Trowbridge  and  Secretary 
Wirtz  stated  that  the  situation  was  hope¬ 
less. 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
consideration  to  the  miner  and  the  smel- 
terman  who  is  out  on  strike,  because  his 
purchasing  power  is  being  diminished. 
The  many  needs  to  look  after  his  family 
and  his  obligations  are  not  now  being 
met.  Many  of  these  people  are  seeking 
part  time  or  other  forms  of  labor  in 
other  fields.  Many  members  of  the  craft 
unions  in  Butte,  Anaconda,  Great  Falls, 
and  elsewhere  are  moving  to  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  to  find  employment,  and 
many  of  them  will  not  return  to  Montana. 
The  States  effected  are  losing  revenue 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  President  to 
appoint  a  study  committee  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  strike  on  the  national  de¬ 
fense  effort.  I  am  also  requesting  him  to 
look  into  all  the  available  means  at  his 
disposal  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 


I  am  hopeful  that  he  and  his  advisers, 
can  come  up  with  the  means  to  cor 
with  this  long-drawn-out  strike  to  which 
there  is  no  end  in  sight.  But,  in  all  pan- 
dor,  the  only  authority  I  know  of  that  the 
President  has  is  the  invocation  ,of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  tKat  Taft- 
Hartley  is  the  answer,  because  it  would 
cover  only  a  period  of  80  days,  and  then 
if  no  settlement  were  rea/hed  the  strike 
might  well  begin  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  when  conditions  would  be 
worse  for  the  miner  and  the  smelterman 
and  their  families.  Yam  not  at  all  certain 
that  legislation  siinilar  to  that  which  now 
covers  the  railrorad  shop  crafts  difficulty 
would  be  the  answer  either.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  if  collective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  is  not  undertaken  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  /dure  by  the  companies  and 
the  unions  that  other  ways  and  means 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  interest 
of  t jie  economies  of  the  States  affected 
by /he  strike  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a 
lole. 

May  I  say  that  I  deplore  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  Government  intervention  in  these 
matters — a  trend  encouraged  by  both 
labor  and  management — because  it  de¬ 
grades  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining  and  it  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  government  powers  it  should 
not  have  and  does  not  want. 

I,  therefore,  request  the  unions  and 
the  companies  involved  to  meet  on  this 
matter,  and  I  would  hope  that  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  to  the  possibility  in 
Montana  as  it  has  already  been  given  in 
Utah,  of  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  leaders 
of  the  respective  unions  getting  together 
to  discuss  the  matter  as  it  affects  my 
State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  MaSSaChU- 

KPt.ts 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
‘‘Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  very  few  legislative  items 
which  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  raise 
such  high  emotion  and  feeling,  year  after 
year,  as  does  the  poverty  bill. 

And  with  good  reason.  The  programs 
in  the  poverty  bill  are  different  in  con¬ 
cept  and  in  execution  from  ordinary  Fed¬ 
eral  programs — and  they  are  different 
because  they  are  aimed  at  no  ordinary 
problem.  They  are  aimed  at  the  problem 
of  loosing  the  bonds  of  poverty. 

For  some  people,  these  differences 
mark  a  bold  and  needed  departure  from 
traditional  notions  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  For  other  people,  however,  the 
differences  pose  a  threat — the  threat  of 
the  unfamiliar. 

I  find  it  strange  that  those  who  criti¬ 
cize  the  Government  for  not  doing  any¬ 
thing,  or  of  not  doing  enough,  for  the 
poor,  are  very  often  the  same  ones  who 
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cry  out  that  the  poverty  program  should 
be  rendered  asunder,  and  that  its  com¬ 
ponent  programs  be  transferred  to  old- 
line  agencies — those  same  agencies  criti¬ 
cized,  out  of  another  side  of  the  mouth, 
for  doing  nothing. 

I  am  one  who  sees  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  bold  and  needed  departure. 
Innovation  should  not  be  restricted  to 
private  enterprise — whenever  a  severe 
challenge  is  being  faced,  then  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  should  not  rely  upon  old  es¬ 
tablished  patterns,  but  should  construct 
a  new  organization  reflecting  modern 
ideas  and  techniques.  Only  then  can  we 
be  sure  that  our  response  to  a  complex 
problem  will  be  sophisticated  and  effec¬ 
tive. 

That,  I  submit,  is  what  OEO  is  doing. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  creation  of 
OEO  in  1963  and  1964 — within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Government  and  in  both  the  leg¬ 
islative  and  executive  branches — seized 
upon*  the  single  most  important  concept 
for  breaking  the  bonds  of  poverty — the 
concept  of  opportunity.  OEO  was  to  be 
a  way  station  for  those  Americans 
trapped  by  their  heritage  in  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  poverty.  OEO  was — and  is — 
only  designed  to  get  these  individuals  to 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  at  which 
point  the  standard  institutional  structure 
of  schools,  jobs,  and  health  services  will 
take  over. 

For  some  35  million  poor  Americans, 
hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  the  pathways  to 
advancement  simply  are  not  open.  For 
these  35  million  poor  people,  opportunity 
is  something  other  people  have,  and 
which  the  poor  cannot  get. 

The  poor  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  other  than  menial  jobs,  because 
they  dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot 
meet  the  educational  requirements.  The 
advertisements  for  jobs  which  fill  the 
classified  pages  of  our  newspapers  are, 
for  the  poor,  cruel  reminders  of  what 
other  people  can  have. 

The  poor  cannot  keep  up  with  their 
first-grade  classmates,  because  no  one 
has  ever  read  to  them,  they  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  dentist,  and  have  lived 
on  bad  food.  Forty  percent  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  for  example,  have  identified  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  teddy  bear  as  a  picture  of  a 
rat — for  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
rodent  than  with  the  toy; 

The  poor  cannot  hold  jobs,  because 
they  are  sicker  more  often  and  when  sick, 
are  sicker  longer  because  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  medical  treatment.  Influenza,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  dysentery — these  are  illnesses 
poor  Americans  live  with; 

The  elderly  poor  often  live  out  of  their 
years  in  loneliness  and  frustration,  not 
knowing  what  is  available  for  them  in 
benefits  and  services.  The  unheated  in¬ 
teriors  of  dark  rooms  are  the  last  hori¬ 
zons  of  far  too  many  of  our  elderly  poor; 

The  poor  never  know  what  jobs  are 
open,  and  that  job  training  is  often 
available  as  an  assist  in  getting  the  jobs. 
The  poor  are  simply  outside  the  stream 
of  communication  and  information  most 
Americans  take  as  universal. 

OEO’s  programs  are  an  attempt  to 
change  all  this — an  attempt  to  open  up 
broad  new  avenues  of  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vancement. 


The  remarkable  successes  of  this  bold 
attempt  are  a  matter  of  record.  This 
record  is,  unfortunately,  obscured  all 
too  often  by  wild  charges  and  accusa¬ 
tions — but  it  nevertheless  is  there. 

I  want  to  cite  just  a  few  examples  of 
this  impressive  record,  compiled  in  just 
two  and  a  half  years. 

JOB  CORPS 

More  than  70,000  young  men  and 
women  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Job 
Corps  since  its  inception,  in  either  the 
83  conservation  centers  or  the  26  urban 
centers.  Of  the  total  enrollees,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  did  not  complete  the 
course,  fully  70  percent  are  placed  in 
jobs,  schools,  or  the  military.  This  is  an 
astonishingly  high  figure,  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  Job  Corps 
works  on  the  hardcore,  poor  unemployed 
youth  of  America.  In  carrying  out  the 
tough  task  it  has  set  for  itself,  the  Job 
Corps  has  made  extensive  use  of  private 
industry.  Of  the  26  urban  centers,  for 
example,  all  but  four  are  actually  oper¬ 
ated  by  some  of  America’s  largest  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  IBM,  Ford,  Xerox,  and 
Litton  Industries.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Job  Corps,  OEO  is  a  catalyst — it  has 
provided  a  mechanism  for  our  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  to  reach  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  advancement,  and  in 
doing  so  has  opened  the  doors  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  some  of  our  most  modern 
industries. 

HEADSTART 

In  1967,  Headstart  will  involve  nearly 
700,000  four-  and  five-year-old  children. 
For  these  children.  Headstart  means  a 
medical  examination,  it  means  a  hot 
meal  a  day,  and,  -most  important,  it 
means  educational  preparation  for  en¬ 
tering  the  regular  school  system.  Most 
children  of  poor  families  begin  school 
with  two  strikes  against  them;  Head¬ 
start  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  this 
penalty. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTERS 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  OEO 
had  funded  35  neighborhood  health  cen¬ 
ters,  bringing  to  those  neighborhoods  in 
which  the  centers  operate  a  revolution 
in  health  care. 

The  poor  simply  do  not  get  even  the 
rudimentary  health  care  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  Fifty  percent  of  poor 
children,  for  example,  do  not  receive  ade¬ 
quate  smallpox  and  measles  immuniza¬ 
tions.  Sixty-four  percent  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  seen  a  dentist.  •  Forty- 
four  percent  of  all  women  who  have 
babies  in  public  hospitals  have  no  pre¬ 
natal  care.  For  poor  people,  the  chance 
of  dying  before  reaching  age  35  is  four 
times  higher  than  for  better-off  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

It  was  knowledge  of  this  situation 
which  led  me  last  year  to  propose  the 
amendment  to  the  OEO  bill  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  neighborhood  health  center 
program  within  the  framework  of  the 
community  action  program.  I  have  been 
gratified  by  the  response  my  amendment 
has  generated,  because  I  have  seen  what 
the  centers  have  been  able  to  do  for  poor 
Americans. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

In  families  with  incomes  under  $4,000, 


less  than  60  percent  sought  out  a  doctor 
even  once  during  the  last  year.  But  in 
Denver,  where  a  neighborhood  health 
center  is  operating,  85  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  target  area  saw  a  doctor, 
and  in  Boston,  where  a  center  is  located 
in  the  Columbia  Point  public  housing 
project,  92  percent  of  the  people  saw  a 
doctor  last  year.  These  same  results  carry 
through  to  more  specific  aspects  of 
health  care.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  low- 
income  mothers  in  Columbia  Point,  and 
85-95  percent  in  Denver,  now  receive  pre¬ 
natal  care — contrasted  with  the  only  44 
percent  of  poor  mothers  nationwide.  Less 
than  11  percent  of  poor  children  under  15 
years  old,  nationwide,  saw  a  pediatri¬ 
cian  last  year.  But  in  Boston  and  Denver, 
as  a  result  of  the  neighborhood  health 
center,  95  percent  and  85-95  percent,  re¬ 
spectively,  saw  a  pediatrician. 

There  is  one  other  noteworthy  aspect 
of  the  impact  of  neighborhood  health 
centers.  Poor  people,  with  no  access  to 
family  physicians,  use  the  emergency 
rooms  as  a  family  clinic,  which,  as  many 
hospital  administrators  have  testified,  is 
a  disruption  to  the  ordinary  hospital 
services.  The  dramatic  impact  on  this 
use  of  the  emergency  rooms  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gouverneur 
Health  Center,  is  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  statistics:  in  1961,  emergency  room 
visits  totaled  26,000;  in  1962,  30,000;  in 
1963,  31,000;  and  in  1964,  32,000.  Then 
in  1966,  when  the  health  center  began 
operation,  the  emergency  room  visits  be¬ 
gan  dropping,  and  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  1966,  was  down  to  26,000. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  centers,  while  bringing  a 
new  order  of  life  to  the  poor,  have  the 
side  effect  of  improving  the  operation  of 
our  hospitals. 

The  guidelines  and  regulations  for  the 
neighborhood  health  center  program 
were  available  only  in  mid-February  of 
this  year,  which  means  that  they  have 
been  circulated  for  only  6  months.  Yet 
more  than  100  formal  applications  for 
neighborhood  health  centers  have  been 
received  in  OEO’s  office.  Unfortunately, 
OEO  has  programed  only  $15  to  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  inception  of  10  to  15  new 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  remainder 
of  the  $60  million  being  used  for  refund¬ 
ing  of  existing  centers.  While  we  all 
know  the  pressures  of  the  Federal  budget, 
we  will  surely  have  difficulty  justifying 
to  the  doctors  and  mayors*who  want  to 
get'  health  centers  why  they  must  be 
turned  down — and  justifying  to  the  poor 
why  they  must  continue  to  be  denied  the 
rudiments  of  medical  care. 

It  has  also  been  gratifying  to  see  the 
support  and  involvement  of  the  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Harold  Marguilies,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  AMA’s  Division  of 
Socioeconomic  Activities,  said  this  about 
the  health  centers: 

I  think  it  is  eminently  correct  that  this 
be  part  of  the  OEO  program.  .  .  .  This  is 
something  which  the  AMA  looks  to  with 
great  warmth,  to  which  the  AMA  is  pledging 
full  cooperation,  and  for  which  we  think 
there  is  a  very  good  future. 

Last  year’s  AMA  president,  Dr.  Charles 
Hudson,  also  supported  the  health  cen¬ 
ters,  and  these  two  doctors  stand  out  in 
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contrast  to  this  year’s  president,  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ford  Rouse.  It  is  Dr.  Rouse  who  made  the 
incredible  statement  that  health  care  is 
not  a  right,  but  is  a  privilege  for  those 
who  can  afford  it.  I  think  we  can  all 
be  sure  that  Dr.  Rouse  did  not  speak  for 
a  majority  of  American  doctors  when 
he  said  that.  ^ 

For  example,  in  California,  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  societies  actually  operate 
two  health  centers;  in  Chicago,  three 
health  centers  are  being  operated  by 
community  hospitals,  whose  policies  are 
determined  by  the  local  board  of  health 
and  the  doctors  who  comprise  the  staffs. 
And  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
the  close  involvement  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  with  this  program. 

Further,  OEO,  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  work 
jointly  on  the  program,  and  it  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  short,  the  neighborhood  health  cen¬ 
ter  program  has,  like  Headstart,  filled  a 
void  in  opportunities  available  to  the 
poor.  This  month  OEO  announced  that 
a  health  center  would  begin  operation 
in  Watts,  to  serve  30,000  people  out  of 
the  350,000 — half  the  population  of  San 
Francisco — who  live  in  Watts.  The 
Neighborhood  Health  Council  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  wants  to  begin  with 
other  health  centers  very  soon,  be¬ 
cause  people  from  other  areas  of 
Watts  want  the  same  opportunity 
to  have  their  illnesses  treated.  The 
need  is  vast — but  the  available  funds  are 
few.  This  is  in  no  small  way  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unfulfilled  expectations 
of  so  many  of  the  people  living  in  pov¬ 
erty,  in  our  urban  ghettos  and  in  our 
rural  areas. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
poverty  program  which  have  made  im¬ 
portant  inroads  into  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  poor  Americans.  The 
migrant  worker  programs,  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  programs,  the  legal  services 
programs,  VISTA — all  these  and  more 
have  brought  the  new  light  of  hope  to 
dim  lives. 

The  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov¬ 
erty  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  hard-working  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  has  under¬ 
taken  an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  all  phases  of  the  poverty 
program.  Senator  Clark’s  presentations 
to  the  Senate  have  detailed  the  scope  of 
this  examination,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
it  except  for  his  conclusion :  That  the  ex¬ 
amination  has  shown  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  OEO  in  existence,  while  working 
some  changes  in  the  statute.  That  is  what 
the  bill  before  us  does:  Works  the 
changes  the  examination  has  shown  need 
to  be  made,  while  continuing  the  poverty 
program  in  existence  for  another  2  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  2  days 
of  hearings  in  Massachusetts,  as  part  of 
the  nationwide  examination  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee.  In  those  2 
days,  we  heard  from  witnesses  in  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  New  Bedford,  as  well  as 
inspecting  the  Rodman  Job  Corps  Camp 
outside  New  Bedford.  To  be  sure,  we 
heard  criticism  of  the  poverty  program 
during  the  nearly  15  hours  of  testi¬ 


mony — but  the  criticism  was  directed  not 
at  the  concepts  governing  the  design  of 
the  component  programs.  Neither  was  it 
directed  at  the  operation  of  OEO.  What 
it  was  directed  at,  in  general,  was  the 
disparity  between  the  tremendous  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  funds  available  to 
operate  OEO  programs.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  criticism  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  as  we  have  it  before  us  in  this 
Chamber. 

But  there  are  areas  in  which  legisla¬ 
tive  changes  are  needed,  areas  in  which 
the  committee  has  acted  on  the  basis  of 
its  thorough  examination. 

There  are  three  basic  areas  of  change 
I  want  to  discuss  briefly,  as  most  others 
have  been  thoroughly  covered  either  by 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  else  by  other  Senators. 

These  three  areas  are  health  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly  poor,  and  neighborhood 
organizations. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  POOR 

The  existing  legislation  authorizing 
neighborhood  health  centers  has,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  generated  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  enthusiastic  response  from 
communities  across  the  country.  I  think 
it  unfortunate  that  this  demand  cannot 
be  satisfied,  but  we  have  at  least  made  a 
beginning. 

I  have  already  cited  many  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  health  services  available  to 
the  poor,  the  deficiencies  which  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  centers  are  designed  to 
overcome.  But  there  is  another  and 
critical  deficiency  in  health  services  for 
the  poor — the  availability  of  health  per¬ 
sonnel  skilled  in  the  special  needs  of  the 
poor.  To  overcome  this  deficiency,  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  in 
committee,  which  now  appears  as  sec¬ 
tion  221(b) (3)  (B) . 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  financial  assistance  to  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations,  and 
to  individuals,  for  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  and  to 
enhance  skills  in  the  provision  of  health 
services  for  the  poor. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  qualified  health  professionals 
trained  for  and  concerned  about  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  health  services  to  the  poor.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  the  promising  development 
of  neighborhood  health  centers,  located 
in  areas  populated  largely  by  poor 
people,  has  revealed  a  need  for  more 
qualified  personnel.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  induce  a  many- 
sided  effort  to  help  overcome  this  short¬ 
age. 

The  testimony  given  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  during  this  examination  of  the 
poverty  program  and  the  needs  it  is 
designed  to  fill,  confirm  the  need  for  this 
specialized  training.  For  example.  Dr. 
Joel  Alpert,  medical  director  of  the 
Family  Health  Care  program  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  said  this  to  our 
subcommittee: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  presently  possess 
the  necessary  body  of  knowledge  that  en¬ 
ables  us  to  deliver  care  in  the  community.  I 
hope  that  the  patient  care  field  would  have 
the  same  characteristic  development  of  fel¬ 
lowship  programs  as  has  characterized 
[other  health  specialties].  Fellowship  train¬ 
ing  provieds  the  physician  with  the  opportu¬ 


nity,  beyond  residency,  or  in  place  of  resi¬ 
dency,  to  acquire  the  needed  skills.  ...  I  say 
this  because  at  the  moment,  members  of 
various  programs  being  developed  under  the 
Poverty  Program  require  staffing  by  physi¬ 
cians  who  are  not  presently  available,  let 
alone  specially  trained  or  appropriately 
trained  to  provide  this  care.  I  plead  for  the 
development  of  fellowship  programs  which 
would  not  only  enable  physicians  to  acquire 
these  necessary  skills,  but  would  sene  as  a 
focus  to  attract  physicians  to  the  provision 
of  patient  care  as  an  exciting  and  appropri¬ 
ate  career. 

This  testimony  I  found  compelling, 
persuasive,  and,  when  joined  with  other 
material,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Amendment  I  offered. 

The  problem  of  providing  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor  involves  four  related 
issues:  First,  developing  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  and  services  which  would 
be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor;  second,  training  personnel 
equipped  to  help  develop  programs  for 
reaching  the  poor  with  health  services; 
third,  training  health  personnel  to  serve 
in  such  programs;  and  fourth,  develop¬ 
ing  educational  facilities  to  provide  such 
personnel  with  specialized  training. 

The  connection  between  poor  health 
and  poverty  is  now  beginning  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  active  attention  it  has  long 
warranted.  The  relationship  between 
poverty  and  lack  of  education  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  is  being  acted  on  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  health  services  to  the  poor  re¬ 
quires  special,  new  approaches,  just  as 
education  for  the  poor  does.  Education 
and  good  health  are  utterly  fundamental 
to  all  change  of  social  and  economic 
status.  This  is  true  of  the  less-developed 
countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  true  of 
the  less-developed  areas  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Without  this  fundamental  equip¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
poor  to  gain  full  membership  in  cur 
society. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  twofold:  First,  to 
encourage  the  entry  of  larger  numbers  of 
people  into  the  health  science  professions 
from  among  the  most  deprived  sections 
of  the  population;  and  second,  to  help  in 
their  training  by  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding  existing  training  facilities,  with 
special  emphasis, on  preparation  for  the 
provision  of  health  services  to  the  poor. 

In  order  to  recruit  students  for  the 
health  science  professions,  a  series  of  in¬ 
tensive  educational  measures  must  be 
taken.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  poor 
cannot  now  qualify  adequately  for 
professional  schools  because  family  back¬ 
ground  and  previous  educational  experi¬ 
ence  do  not  prepare  them  for  the 
demands  of  the  school  work,  or  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  necessary  motivation. 

While  medicine,  dentistry  and  nursing 
have  been  classic  fields  for  social  mobility 
in  this  country,  this  situation  is  chang¬ 
ing,  especially  among  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion.  Negro  students  can  now  choose 
among  many  vocations  offering  quick 
changes  in  economic  and  social  status, 
as  compared  with  the  longer  training  re¬ 
quired  for  such  professions  as  medicine 
and  even  dentistry.  Although  the  number 
of  Negro  physicians  increased  by  37.6 
percent  between  1950  and  1960,  the  rep- 
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reservation  of  Negroes  in  the  medical 
profession  actually  fell  in  comparison 
with  their  representation  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  1950,  Negro  physicians  con¬ 
stituted  2.0  percent  of  all  Negroes  in  the 
professions;  by  1960,  this  figure  had 
fallen  to  1.7  percent. 

Any  program  to  increase  the  number 
of  health  professionals  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor,  Negro  and  white  alike, 
must  deal  with  the  problems  in  depth 
and  will  probably  require  a  commitment 
to  upgrading  educational  opportunities 
offered  Negro  and  other  deprived  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels,  especially  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels.  This  amend¬ 
ment  authorizes  a  beginning  of  such 
efforts  for  poor  students  intending  to 
enter  the  health  professions. 

Such  a  program  requires  financial 
support  both  for  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  should  be  a  flexible,  pioneer¬ 
ing  program,  putting  emphasis  on  these 
four  factors;  training  people  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  organizing  new  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  delivery  of  medical  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor;  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  health  personnel  for  such  services; 
assisting  institutions  in  which  personnel 
can  be  trained  to  enter  and  to  work  in 
the  field  in  a  variety  of  capacities  and 
at  variety  of  levels;  providing  a  stimulus 
to  advanced  training,  and  to  research  in 
all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  OEO 
to  take  the  following  steps : 

First.  To  provide  by  grant,  contract, 
or  otherwise  for  educational  exchanges, 
and  for  studies,  research,  and  instruction 
and  for  other  educational  activities  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  knowledge  or  skills  in 
the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
Provision  could  be  made  to  support  re¬ 
search  and  development  in  methods  of 
delivering  health  services  to  the  poor; 
to  assist  in  the  establishment,  expan¬ 
sion,  and  maintenance  of  educational 
and  training  courses  concerned  with 
community  health  care,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  health  care  for  the  poor;  and 
to  foster  studies  through  professorships, 
lectureships,  institutes,  conferences, 
seminars,  and  courses  in  such  subjects  as 
are  necessary  to  encourage  concern  with 
and  improve  knowledge  of  the  health 
and  other  disciplines  associated  with 
the  provision  and  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  poor; 

Second.  To  initiate  a  series  of  stipends 
or  fellowships  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  both  prospective  and  senior 
health  professionals  in  obtaining  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  training  in  the  area 
of  the  health  sciences.  A  first  concern 
would  be  with  regard  to  students  who 
would  prepare  to  enter  the  stream  of  edu¬ 
cation  leading  into  health  professions. 
For  professionals,  the  primary  concern 
would  be  to  provide  practical  experience 
specifically  in  the  innovative  forms  of 
delivery  of  health  services  to  the  poor, 
which  would  be  augmented  by  academic 
studies  in  a  professional  school  affiliated 
with  such  services  or  in  one  whiclx  offers 
courses  relevant  to  the  field  experience 
undertaken; 

Third.  Funds  available  for  programs 
under  this  amendment  would  be  available 
for  orientation  courses  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  services  and  materials  for  poor 


persons  intent  upon  entering  fields  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  other 
financial  support  from  the  Government; 
and  to  provide  or  continue  services  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
following  the  completion  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  term; 

Fourth.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
recipients  of  stipends  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  opportunities  and 
assisting  them  in  directing  their  talents 
and  initiative  into  channels  which  will 
make  them  more  effective  leaders,  teach¬ 
ers,  advisers,  and  workers  in  the  field  of 
health  care  for  the  poor,  suitable  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  adequate  counseling  serv¬ 
ice  at  training  centers  and  appropriate 
colleges  and  universities; 

Fifth.  The  stipends  or  fellowships 
could  be  financed,  administered*  and 
awarded  by  OEO  with  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  notably  foundations  and  academic 
institutions.  Private  organizations,  firms, 
licensing  boards,  professional  asso¬ 
ciations,  agencies,  international  orga¬ 
nizations,  foundations,  academic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  private  individuals  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible  in  carrying  out  this 
amendment,,, and  to  make  contributions 
of  funds,  property,  and  services  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  be  utilized  to  ear¬ 
ly  out  the  purposes  of  this  amendment. 
And,  of  course,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  di¬ 
rected  to  work  closely  with  OEO  in  the 
administration  of  the  amendment; 

Sixth.  Stipends  would  be  of  several 
varieties  related  to  the  educational  and 
experimental  status  of  the  candidate.  I 
would  contemplate  that  the  varieties 
would  include;  First,  one  category  of  sti¬ 
pend  for  students  undertaking  education 
in  disciplines  leading  to  professional 
training  in  the  health  science  professions. 
The  second  category  for  students  in  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  who  would  be  preparing 
for  service  in  the  health  professions.  I 
hope  that  recipients  of  these  stipends 
would  spend  a  period  of  weeks,  or 
months,  up  to  1  year — with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  professional  schools — in  a  com¬ 
munity  health  service.  The  third  cate¬ 
gory  would  be  for  students  who  have  just 
completed  their  medical  or  other  grad¬ 
uate  health  professional  training;  the 
stipend  would  be  for  1  year  of  service 
in  a  community  health  facility  augment¬ 
ed  by  academic  work  in  a  recognized 
medical  professional  school.  A  fourth 
category  would  provide  fellowships  for 
graduate  physicians  or  other  health  pro¬ 
fessionals  at  the  point  in  training  where 
resident  specialties  are  undertaken,  and 
in  this  instance  the  training  would  be 
equivalent  to  specialization  in  commu¬ 
nity  health  work,  would  be  for  longer 
than  1  year,  and  would  include  tom's  of 
duty  in  neighborhood  health  facilities  in 
both  urban  and  rural  settings,  in  Job 
Corps  camps  and  in  VISTA  centers.  A 
fifth  category  would  be  for  physicians 
or  others  with  experience  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  who  would  undertake  1  year’s  work 
in  community  service  augmented  by  aca¬ 
demic  work.  A  sixth  category  would  be 
for  members  of  medical  or  other  health 
related  disciplines  who  would  do  re¬ 
search  in,  or  widen  their  experience  of, 


or  give  technical  assistance  to,  com¬ 
munity  health  facilities. 

Seventh.  Categories  would  vary,  as 
would  the  stipends,  depending  on  time 
involved,  educational  and  professional 
status  and  experience,  numbers  of  de¬ 
pendents,  cost-of-living  factors,  and  so 
forth. 

OEO  and  the  Department  of  HEW  are 
directed  to  work  closely  together  in  the 
development  of  this  new  program.  It  in¬ 
volves  expertise  common  to  both  agen¬ 
cies,  and  both  have  indicated  to  me  their 
willingness  to  begin  in  this  fashion,  with 
OEO  given  the  main  responsibility  be¬ 
cause  of  its  expertise  in  the  specific  field 
of  health  care  of  the  poor.  In  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
poverty  legislation,  the  HEW  spokesman, 
Assistant  Secretary  Lisle  Carter,  spoke 
of  the  close  working  relationship  between 
HEW  and  OEO  in  the  respective  health 
programs  of  each,  and  cited  numerous 
examples  of  joint  funding  and  super¬ 
vision. 

In  the  health  area,  at  least,  there  is 
close  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  Federal  agencies,  a  develop¬ 
ment  calculated  to  bring  better  care  to 
the  poor.  I  applaud  the  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  making  this  cooperation  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  amendment  grew  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  OEO  in  funding  summer 
projects  involving  health  care  for  the 
poor  in  three  areas  across  the  country: 
California,  Chicago,  and  New  York  City. 

The  three  programs  represent  the  most 
ambitious  activity  to  date  of  a  growing 
sector  of  the  health  student  community; 
The  Student  Health  Organizations.  Stu¬ 
dent  Health  Organizations — SHO — have 
appeared  over  the  past  3  years  in  major 
cities  across  the  Nation.  Composed  of 
students  from  all  of  the  health  sciences, 
and  seeking  the  advice  of  prominent  pro¬ 
fessional  and  community  leaders,  the 
organizations  have  carried  out  numerous 
projects  designed  to  foster  leadership 
through  service,  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  SHO.’s  have  introduced  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  health  science  student,  dur¬ 
ing  his  educational  tenure,  is  an  un¬ 
tapped  resource  for  alleviating  the  health 
manpower  shortage  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  and  desirability 
that  health  students  might  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  community  services  while  they 
receive  their  education  has  been  a  major 
SHO  contribution.  The  SHO’s  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  mobilizing 
students  to  explore  creative  and  flexible 
new  roles  in  conjunction  with  the  public 
and  the  professions. 

The  value  of  such  an  approach  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  student 
health  project  of  1966,  a  program  funded 
by  OEO  and  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
USC  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Student 
Medical  Conference  of  Los  Angeles. 
Through  the  1966  project,  90  students  of 
nursing,  medicine,  dentistry,  dental  hy¬ 
giene  and  social  work  from  40  institu¬ 
tions  in  11  States  served  in  various 
capacities  in  poverty  areas  across  the 
State  of  California.  Each  student  con¬ 
sulted  directly  with  a  preceptor  who  was 
involved  in  some  way  with  health  con¬ 
cerns  and  disadvantaged  populations: 
Students  were  joined  in  their  work  by 
15  community  workers,  individuals  with 
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marginal  incomes  who  received  the  same 
stipend  as  the  students. 

The  success  of  the  1966  project  laid  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  program  planned 
for  summer  1967,  which  has  been  an  even 
greater  success  than  the  1966  project. 
One  hundred  fifty  students  from  all 
health  disciplines  were  joined  by  50  com¬ 
munity  workers  and  teenage  health 
“interns”  in  placements  throughout  the 
State  of  California.  Student  fellows  were 
placed  in  one  of  three  areas  in  California. 
Those  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State  worked  in  poverty- 
stricken  urban  communities.  Students 
in  the  central  part  of  California  were 
placed  in  rural  settings.  The  project  fel¬ 
lows  worked  in  interdisciplinary  teams 
combining  students  to  medicine,  dentis¬ 
try,  nursing,  social  work,  and  other 
health-related  fields.  Project  fellows 
concentrated  in  well-defined  communi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  maximize  their  impact 
upon  the  community  and  to  insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  they  developed  lived  beyond  the 
summer’s  end. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
1967  Chicago  student  health  project 
was  constructed. 

The  Chicago  project  focused  on  the 
problems  of  health  and  health  care 
among  the  urban  poor.  All  100  students — 
including  medical,  nursing,  dental,  so¬ 
cial  work  and  law — worked  within  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Placements  were  in  Ne¬ 
gro,  Puerto  Rican,  Appalachian  white, 
and  Mexican-American  areas.  The  as¬ 
signments  ranged  from  community  orga¬ 
nization  around  health  issues,  with  local 
groups  in  the  city’s  most  troubled  areas, 
to  university  research  positions  studying 
patterns  of  delivery  of  health  care  to 
these  same  regions.  There  were  place¬ 
ments  with  Headstart  schools,  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  facilities,  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  university  and  city  out¬ 
patient  departments  and  private  physi¬ 
cians. 

In  addition  to  the  100  health  science 
students,  the  project  included  50  salaried 
interns — 16-  and  17-year-old  high  school 
students  from  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  areas  in  question.  The  in¬ 
terns  worked  alongside  the  health  sci¬ 
ence  students,  in  the  same  placements, 
as  integral  parts  of  the  team. 

The  New  York  City  project,  operated 
in  the  South  Bronx,  is  similar.  In  this 
area  50  health  professional  students  and 
10  community  workers  were  concentrated 
this  summer  from  June  27  through  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  group  was  drawn  from 
the  nursing,  medical,  dental  and  social 
work  disciplines.  They  worked  to  en¬ 
courage  and  support  community  efforts 
to  deliver  better  health  care  and  to  effect 
a  substantial  change  in  medical  service. 
The  idea  of  maintaining  continuity,  that 
is,  of  training  residents  of  the  South 
Bronx  to  fill  the  jobs  created  by  student 
fellows  during  the  summer,  was  para¬ 
mount  in  the  project’s  outlook.  The  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  project,  Albert  Einstein  Col¬ 
lege  of  Medicine  and  Montefiore  Hospi¬ 
tal,  were  instrumental  in  assuring  the 
broad  based  community  support. 

An  article  in  the  September  25,  1967, 
edition  of  the  AMA  News  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  summer  medical  students  projects 


“in  improving  the  health  conditions  in 
ghetto  areas  of  cities.”  I  commend  this 
article  to  those  who  wonder  about  the 
AMA’s  position  on  this  amendment. 

In  short,  the  amendment  will  supple¬ 
ment  and  complement  the  great  success 
of  the  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and 
can  help  make  Aristotle’s  statement  in 
“Politics”  an  American  boast: 

Health  of  mind  and  body  is  so  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  good  life  that  if  we  believe  that 
men  have  any  personal  rights  at  all  as 
human  beings,  then  they  have  an  absolute 
moral  right  to  such  a  measure  of  good  health 
as  society  and  society  alone  is  able  to  give 
them. 

ELDERLY  POOR 

The  elderly  poor  is  the  second  major 
area  I  want  to  discuss. 

The  elderly  poor,  as  a  group,  have 
been  least  affected  by  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  made  since  1959 — the 
earliest  year  for  which  we  have  com¬ 
parable  data.  For  example,  in  1959,  there 
were  fewer  elderly  poor  individuals  than 
there  are  now:  2.5  million  then,  versus 
2.7  million  now. 

Today,  about  six  out  of  every  10  un¬ 
related  aged  are  poor.  Today,  one  out  of 
every  five  seniors  living  in  a  family  is 
poor.  But  only  one  out  of  nine  persons 
age  18  to  64,  in  families,  is  poor.  Thirty 
percent  of  all  the  elderly  in  the  United 
States  are  poor,  in  contrast  to  17  percent 
for  the  total  U.S.  population.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  poor  living  alone 
in  rural  areas  are  over  55,  as  opposed  to 
68  percent  in  urban  areas. 

We,  as  a  nation  with  a  gross  national 
product  approaching  $800  billion,  should 
simply  not  tolerate  poverty  among  our 
senior  citizens.  For  one  thing,  most  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  have  played  their  role  in 
building  our  society — and  they  should 
have  recognition  for  this  from  us,  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  efforts.  For  another, 
we  can  ease  the  pains  of  poverty  and  the 
loneliness  it  brings  to  seniors  without  a 
massive  financial  expenditure. 

Strong  evidence  that  this  is  so  is  read¬ 
ily  available.  In  1966,  hearings  in  the 
Federal,  State  and  Community  Services 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  re¬ 
viewed  the  successes  of  the  OEO-funded 
medicare  alert  program,  under  which 
12,000  seniors  in  466  different  projects 
sought  out  other  seniors  and  informed 
them  of  their  rights  under  the  recently- 
enacted  medicare  program.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  issued  a  report  recommending 
that  the  program  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded,  building  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
medicare  alert.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  responded,  applying  to  OEO 
for  funding  of  what  it  called  Project 
Find,  and  OEO  has,  happily,  funded  the 
project. 

What  these  two  efforts  have  discov¬ 
ered  is  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  seniors  who  have  been  reached  by  the 
projects  care  about  such  basic  human 
services  as  nutritious  food,  better  hous¬ 
ing,  regaining  contact  with  a  society 
which  has  passed  them  by,  learning 
about  their  rights  under  Federal,  State 
and  local  aid  programs,  employment, 
recreation  and  other  aspects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  They  care  about  them  because 
they  are  not  presently  receiving  them. 


The  projects  have  also  successfully  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  seniors  themselves  can 
plan  effective  and  efficient  roles  as  staff 
workers  in  the  projects,  operating  under 
specific  plans  of  action. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  confirms  this.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  many  organizations  spoke  before 
the  subcommittee,  but  few  were  as  elo¬ 
quent  or  as  compelling  as  those  from 
organizations  of  seniors. 

Jack  Ossofsky  of  the  National  Council 
on  Aging  said,  for  example: 

But  what  of  those  fathers  of  generations 
past?  They,  the  poor  who  have  grown  old 
and  the  old  who  have  grown  poor.  They,  too, 
need  the  chance  for  a  better  life  embodied 
in  the  promise  of  the  War  Against  Poverty, 
and  this  need  is  urgent,  for  their  future 
is  now. 

John  Edelman,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  said: 

The  report  [on  Project  Find]  showed  that 
among  the  388  older  persons  interviewed, 
thirty-six  percent  were  entitled  to  public  as¬ 
sistance  they  were  not  getting,  forty-seven 
percent  were  entitled  to  United  States  food 
stamps  they  were  not  buying,  and  forty- 
eight  percent  appeared  eligible  for  Medicaid 
but  had  no  information  about  this  benefit. 

And  William  Hutton,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Council  for  Senior 
Citizens,  said: 

We  should  also  make  available  to  seniors 
a  variety  of  other  options,  like  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  working,  to  launch  upon 
a  second  career,  to  engage  in  part-time  or 
full-time  study,  or  simply  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  at  a  gradually  decreasing  work  schedule 
in  a  gradual  transition  from  full-time  pro¬ 
duction  to  leisure. 

The  testimony  of  these  three  gentle¬ 
men  does  not  come  from  studies  or  in¬ 
tuition.  It  comes  from  working  with 
older  Americans,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year.  They  know  what  the  elderly 
poor  need  and  they  know  what  the  eld¬ 
erly  poor  want,  and  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  reflect  accurately  the 
hopes  of  the  many  millions  of  seniors 
they  represent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  proposed  that  a 
national  emphasis  program,  somewhat 
similar  to  Project  Find,  be  adopted  as 
part  of  the  OEO  legislation.  OEO  has 
only  reluctantly,  despite  consistent  prod¬ 
ding  from  myself  and  from  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  moved  toward  adopt¬ 
ing  any  programs  designed  for  the 
elderly  poor.  Figures  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee,  at  my  request,  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  funds  OEO  has  allocated 
for  the  elderly  poor  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  low.  This  led  to  one  of  the  findings 
of  the  committee: 

Once  again,  the  Committee  must  report 
an  inadequate  performance  in  programs  for 
the  elderly,  and  urge  OEO  to  take  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  national  emphasis 
program  for  the  elderly  poor  can  work 
a  dramatic  change  in  this  orientation. 

My  amendment,  appearing  as  section 
221(b)  (6) ,  is  designed  to  encourage  local 
community  action  agencies  to  develop 
local  programs  employing  seniors  to 
reach  out  and  assist  other  seniors,  those 
isolated  from  the  currents  of  everyday 
life  and  unaware  of  what  health,  legal, 
housing  and  other  services  are  available 
to  them.  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  sue- 
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cess  of  Project  Find,  and  know  that  these 
hopes  are  shared  by  all  those  closely 
familiar  with  the  fears  and  the  needs  of 
the  older,  retired,  or  widowed  American. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes 
this  legislation  effects  which  will  have  a 
salutary  impact  on  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor.  In  the  VISTA  program,  for 
example,  OEO  is  directed  to  raise  the 
participation  of  older  volunteers  and  to 
develop  more  projects  which  serve  the 
needs  of  older  persons.  Today,  only  16 
percent  of  VISTA  volunteers  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
grave  mistake:  seniors  are  available, 
willing  and  able  to  serve;  they  need  only 
to  be  organized  and  recognized.  Other 
amendments  direct  that  older  persons 
should  be  made  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  the  local  community  action 
agency  and  that  older  persons  should  be 
employed  as  staff  members  of  local 
agencies. 

In  short,  we  have  only  begun  to  move 
toward  doing  for  our  elderly  poor  what 
we  should  do.  OEO  has  not  yet  imple¬ 
mented  the  requirement  in  a  1966 
amendment,  which  I  offered,  requiring 
special  studies  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor,  but  I  intend  to  see  that  the 
studies  are  begun  shortly  and  that  pro¬ 
gram  recommendations  are  forthcoming 
soon.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  be 
sure  that  retirement  years  for  seniors 
are  not  empty,  but  are  full  of  meaning 
and  enjoyment. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ORGANIZATIONS 

Neighborhood  organizations  are  the 
third  major  area  I  want  to  discuss.  I 
introduced  two  amendments  relating  to 
neighborhood  organizations:  section  233, 
which  authorizes  the  development  of 
neighborhood  centers;  and  section  219 
(b),  which  authorizes  the  development 
of  housing  development  and  services  or¬ 
ganizations  as  specific  delegate  agencies. 

Neighborhood  centers  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  local 
antipoverty  efforts.  My  purpose  in  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  authorization  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers  be  put  into  the  statute 
is  to  encourage  their  widespread  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  communities  and  rural  areas. 

In  1968,  OEO  plans  to  fund,  through 
local  community  action  agencies,  some¬ 
thing  on  the  order  of  1,000  neighborhood 
centers,  700  urban  and  300  rural,  serving 
roughly  4  million  people.  These  centers 
reflect  a  wide  variety  of  forms:  some  are 
comprehensive  service  centers,  some  are 
referral  centers,  some  are  one-stop  serv¬ 
ice  centers,  and  some  are  small  store¬ 
fronts.  But  whatever  the  form,  there  is 
one  central  feature  common  to  all :  each 
center  reflects  the  actual  needs  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  expressed  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus,  in  some 
areas,  legal  services  are  in  demand,  and 
they  can  be  made  available  through  the 
center.  In  other  areas  or  neighborhoods, 
conversely,  day  care  or  job  referral  may 
be  in  demand,  and  these  services  can  be 
provided.  It  is  this  wide  choice  of  serv¬ 
ices,  a  choice  exercised  by  neighborhood 
residents  which  marks  OEO’s  centers  as 
distinct  from  those  established  by  other 
agencies  with  a  more  restricted  mandate. 

The  concept  of  neighborhoods  as  the 
focus  of  social  action  is  deeply  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  American  urban  and 


rural  life.  In  the  early  days,  life  centered 
around  the  neighborhood  or  town 
churches,  and  later,  when  immigration 
mushroomed,  it  grew  to  include  the  social 
club. 

The  depression  and  the  consequent 
proliferation  of  health,  welfare  and 
educational  programs,  on  local,  State  and 
Federal  levels,  changed  all  this.  The 
churches  and  voluntary  agencies  became 
more  specialized,  as  public  programs  en¬ 
tered  the  arena,  and  consequently  the 
consumer  of  services  was  forced  to  be¬ 
come  quite  sophisticated  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  location  of  the  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  agencies,  often  spread  at  random 
throughout  the  community. 

The  need  to  return  to  a  neighborhood- 
based,  comprehensive  service  organiza¬ 
tion  has  only  recently  been  recognized. 
President  Johnson,  in  August  of  1966, 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  to  set  as  his  goal  “the 
establishment — in  every  ghetto  in  Amer¬ 
ica — of  a  neighborhood  center  to  serv¬ 
ice  the  people  who  live  there.”  In  June 
of  1967,  a  group  of  Federal  agencies  an¬ 
nounced  pilot  neighborhood  center  proj¬ 
ects  in  14  cities,  in  response  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  speech. 

America  will  not — and  need  not — wait 
for  the  funds  to  be  made  available  to 
construct  brandnew  centers  in  every 
ghetto.  OEO  has  encouraged  the  rental 
of  space,  as  opposed  to  costly  new  con¬ 
struction,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  centers 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  think  the  foresight  of  OEO  in  this 
matter  is  great,  and  the  success  story 
of  these  centers  should  be  widely  told. 
I  visited  two  centers  in  Roxbury,  a  ghetto 
area  in  Boston,  and  when  the  rioting 
broke  out  during  the  summer  in  Rox¬ 
bury,  these  two  centers  were  spared, 
while  buildings  close  on  either  side  were 
burned  out.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that 
those  centers  were  a  visible  indication 
that  someone  cared  about  the  people  of 
Roxbury,  and  cared  enough  to  ask  the 
people  what  they  needed  and  wanted. 

This  program,  it  is  important  to  note, 
does  not  in  any  way  compete  with  that 
authorized  by  section  703  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965 — the  neighborhood  facilities 
grant  program  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment.  Rather,  OEO’s  neighborhood 
center  program  supplements  it.  OEO  can 
provide  the  funds  for  planning  and  op¬ 
erating  a  center;  HUD  supplies  the  con¬ 
struction  funds.  Thus,  the  two  programs 
dovetail  neatly. 

The  second  amendment  relating  to 
neighborhood  organizations  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion,  within  the  section  encouraging  the 
use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
components  of  the  community  action 
program,  of  one  specific  type  of  delegate 
agency — housing  development  and  serv¬ 
ice  organizations. 

In  the  last  5  years,  a  number  of  new 
kinds  of  housing  programs  have  become 
available.  These  programs,  administered 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
provide  interest-rate  subsidies  for  the 
provision  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  and  rent  supplements  for  the 
provision  of  low-income  housing.  These 
programs  require  a  sponsor  which  is 
either  a  nonprofit  or  limited-dividend 
corporation,  or  a  cooperative  organiza- 
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tion.  The  sponsor  itself  organizes  and 
manages  the  project.  FHA  processes  the 
application  and  provides  direct  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  program. 

The  results  of  these  housing  programs 
are  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
amount  of  money  available  is  small.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  available  funds  have 
not  been  fully  utilized.  The  administra¬ 
tive  and  financial  skills  required,  and  the 
seed  money  needed,  have  simply  been 
too  much  for  most  nonprofit  groups  to 
muster.  Well  intentioned  and  energetic 
though  they  may  be,  these  groups  have 
just  not  been  able  to  hire  the  personnel 
or  raise  the  money  needed  to  bring  such 
projects  successfully  to  conclusion 
through  the  regulations  and  complica¬ 
tions  which  the  programs  require. 

Housing  professionals  generally  agree 
that  an  upgrading  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  is  necessary  if  such  programs 
are  ever  to  work.  The  nonprofit  housing 
development  corporation  is  a  device 
often  mentioned  in  this  context.  OEO 
has  been  experimenting  with  these  cor¬ 
porations — through  section  205  commu¬ 
nity  action  grants  and  section  207  dem¬ 
onstration  grants — in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations,  from  the  neighborhood  level 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  semiregional  on 
the  other.  The  housing  development 
corporations,  at  the  city,  metropolitan, 
and  semiregional  levels,  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  “packaging”  problem. 

To  date,  OEO  has  funded  11  of  the 
Housing  Development  Corporations,  in 
New  York  City;  Durham,  N.C.;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Washington,  D.C.;  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Denver,  Colo,  and  Whitesburg,  Ky. 
OEO’s  financial  involvement  in  the 
seven  corporations  which,  to  date,  have 
had  their  mortgages  committed,  is  $1,- 
900,000;  the  value  of  the  housing  being 
constructed  is  $68,900,000.  This  is,  to  my 
mind,  dramatic  evidence  of  the  multi¬ 
plier  effect  of  OEO’s  seed  money  in  this 
area,  and  it  convinced  me  that  this  ten¬ 
tative,  experimental  program  should  be 
made  a  specific  part  of  OEO’s  legisla¬ 
tion. 

For  housing  development,  these  cor¬ 
porations  bring  together  the  lawyers, 
architects,  real  estate  and  construction 
specialists  needed  to  prepare  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
and  to  shepherd  them  through  the 
processing  stages.  Equally  important, 
they  provide  entrepreneurial  drive  which 
the  private  market  has  yet  to  supply  for 
low-income  housing.  Both  these  func¬ 
tions  require  skill  and  access  to  capital, 
capital  which  can  be  recovered  when 
permanent  financing  is  secured,  but 
without  which  projects  are  impossible  to 
develop.  By  aggregating  such  resources, 
the  development  corporation  becomes  a 
new  base  of  support  for  other  institu¬ 
tions.  The  existing  nonprofit  groups — 
churches,  labor  unions  and  civic  asso¬ 
ciations — can  draw  on  these  new  insti¬ 
tutions  for  talents  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  muster  themselves,  and  they 
in  turn  become  the  formal  mortgagor 
entity  envisaged  by  statute. 

As  one  specific  example  of  the  success 
of  OEO’s  experimental  efforts,  consider 
the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  in  Philadelphia. 
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OEO  made  a  grant  of  $160,000  to  the 
Corporation,  which  in  turn  generated  a 
$2,000,000  revolving  fund.  This  revolving 
fund  then  generated  $10,000,000  in  mort¬ 
gages  in  process,  which  translates  to  850 
low-income  housing  units  actually  un¬ 
der  construction.  The  important  of  the 
$160,000  initial  grant  lies  in  the  very  high 
“front-end”  cash  cost  which  must  be 
laid  out  before  a  mortgage  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  Federal  housing  programs 
are  so  complex  that  architects,  real- 
estate  experts,  lawyers,  administrators, 
and  finance  men  all  must  be  consulted 
before  an  application  can  even  be  drawn 
up.  This  front-end  cost  has  forced  many 
nonprofit  sponsors  to  shy  away  from 
using  the  low-income  housing  programs. 
But  when  the  front-end  cost  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  then  these  local  sponsors  have 
little  difaculty  in  borrowing  the  remain¬ 
ing  costs. 

My  amendment,  then,  simply  encour¬ 
ages  the  creation  of  the  local  institu¬ 
tional  structure  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  deal.  In  his  testimony,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO,  Sargent  Shriver,  de¬ 
scribed  the  need  for  this  local  structure 
in  these  terms: 

Our  government  and  society  is  so  set  up 
that  unless  a  fellow  has  got  the  right  kind 
of  a  catcher’s  mitt,  he  cannot  even  get  the 
ball  the  other  guy  is  throwing. 

Now,  with  this  amendment,  catcher’s 
mitts  will  be  available. 

In  short,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  so 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  neighbor- 
hood-based  organization  in  the  poverty 
program.  The  neighborhood  is  the  right 
place,  in  my  mind,  for  services  for  the 
poor — who  only  rarely  have  transporta¬ 
tion — to  be  made  available.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  progress  OEO  has  already  made 
in  this  direction  will  be  accelerated. 

INCREASE  IN  COMMUNITY  ACTION  FUNDS 

I  would  like  to  explain,  briefly,  one 
other  amendment.  The  committee  added 
a  number  of  new  programs  to  title  II  of 
the  OEO  legislation,  including  Project 
Find.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  should  consequently  be  raised  to  re¬ 
flect  the  addition  of  these  new  items,  and 
not  held  down  to  the  level  requested 
when  these  programs  were  not  part  of 
the  legislation.  Consequently,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  authorization 
for  title  II  by  $40  million. 

EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

I  consider  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967,  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  landmark  legislation.  We  now 
have,  as  the  lucid  two-page  statement 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  indi¬ 
cates,  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  meas¬ 
ure  recommended  by  three  different 
Presidential  commissions,  by  the  urban 
coalition,  and  endorsed  by  almost  seven 
out  of  10  Americans.  If  the  need  for  this 
measure  is  so  clear  to  Presidential  panels 
and  to  the  American  public  alike,  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  Senate  can,  in  conscience, 
do  anything  but  accept  it. 

Can  we  be  so  indifferent  to  the  call  of 
need?  Can  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
past  two  summers?  Can  we  be  unmindful 
of  the  need? 

I  believe  that  the  perspective  of  history 
will  reveal  the  vote  on  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  as  a  measure  of  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  well-being 


of  our  national  life.  I  also  believe  that 
those  who  vote  against  it  are  voting 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  of  its  people.  There  can  be  no  viable 
American  society  so  long  as  jobs,  and  the 
income  they  produce,  are  denied  to  those 
men  and  women  who  want  to  work. 

I  would  also  make  the  point  that  this 
is  an  authorization  bill  and  not  an  ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Consequently,  voting  to 
accept  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  will 
not  cost  anyone  so  much  as  a  dime.  What 
it  will  show,  however,  is  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  not  unaware  or  unmindful  of 
the  recommendations  of  some  of  this 
country’s  best  minds,  as  well  as  70  per¬ 
cent  of  its  people. 

When  riots  occur,  the  national  con¬ 
science  is  shocked.  Yet  voices  have  for 
years  warned  that  urban  ghettos  are  cru¬ 
cibles  of  discontent  and  alienation,  and 
breeding  grounds  for  violent  outbreaks  of 
frustration.  These  same  voices  say  that 
employment  is,  among  young  men,  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  soothing 
the  frustrations. 

What  do  riots  cost?  We  can,  perhaps, 
measure  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
physical  damage.  But  can  we  ever  meas¬ 
ure  the  cost  in  national  prestige?  In 
lives?  In  young  men  and  women  who  will 
never  feel  the  same  about  the  American 
way  of  life?  In  the  willingness  of  small 
businessmen  to  locate  in  ghettos? 

What  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
does  is  to  authorize  $2.8  billion  spread 
over  2  fiscal  years,  1968  and  1969,  to 
create  public  service  jobs.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay,  I  think,  when  stacked  up 
against  the  true  costs  of  past  or  possible 
future  riots.  It  is,  too,  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  space  budget,  the  Federal  high¬ 
way  budget,  or  to  many  others. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  delaying  a  year  in  sending  a 
man  to  the  moon?  Or,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  delaying  for  a  year  a  few  miles  of 
urban  freeway? 

This  is  the  frame  of  reference  for  de¬ 
bate  on  this  bill.  We  are  talking  not  about 
a  capital  investment  in  physical  facili¬ 
ties — we  are  talking  about  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  human  beings.  These  human 
beings  are  not  passive,  and  it  is  they 
who  will  make  or  break  the  future  of 
this  country.  If  there  is  any  clear  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  past  two  summers,  I  think 
it  is  that  our  investment,  to  date,  in 
human  beings,  has  been  far  too  small. 
The  gulf  between  the  affluent  American 
and  the  poor  American  is  widening — 
and  it  is  this  gulf  which  has  nibbed  raw 
the  sores  of  300  years  of  deprivation. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  one  last  area  I  would  like 
to  discuss — the  issue  of  control  of  the 
program.  “Increase  local  control;  untie 
the  Federal  strings” — how  often  have 
we  heard  that  cry?  Yet,  when  charges 
were  leveled  this  summer  that  local  pov¬ 
erty  workers  were  involved  in  the  riots, 
these  same  critics  cried:  “Tighten  up 
the  controls.”  Now,  let  me  ask:  When 
will  these  critics  make  up  their  minds? 
For  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  tighten  Federal  controls  and 
loosen  them  at  the  same  time. 

I,  for  one,  have  made  up  mine :  I  think 
the  local  control  in  design  and  operation 


of  poverty  programs  is  unprecedented 
in  extent  and  crucial  to  its  success.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  simply  not  subject  to  the  contours 
of  a  grand  design;  the  poverty  program, 
in  this  regard,  is  totally  different  from 
the  Federal  highway  program,  which  is 
susceptible  to  national  standards  and 
criteria.  I  think  the  extent  of  local  con¬ 
trol  is  important  and  meaningful,  and 
I  reject  out  of  hand  the  assert:' on  that 
the  program  is  controlled  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  that  local  programs  cannot 
show  initiative. 

The  poverty  program  is  without  paral¬ 
lel  as  an  innovative  Federal  effort  at 
unraveling  a  problem  as  complex  as  so¬ 
ciety  itself.  I  am,  as  one  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  development  of  the  initial 
program  and  the  subsequent  years’ 
amendments,  proud  of  what  it  has  done. 
I  know  the  road  ahead  is  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  I  think  the  changes  made  in 
this  year’s  bill  are  constructive  and  will 
help  us  down  that  road  with  firm  con¬ 
viction  and  deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  once  again 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Clark],  He  is  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  personally  responsible  for  the  vast 
amount  of  thought  which  went  into  the 
development  of  this  bill,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  fine  statement. 

Senator  Kennedy’s  aid  and  support 
throughout  the  subcommittee’s  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Senator 
Kennedy  held  extensive  hearings  in 
Massachusetts.  He  was  particularly 
helpful  in  the  subcommittee’s  hearings 
of  administration  witnesses  and  in 
drawing  up  the  legislation  which  is  now 
pending. 

Senator  Kennedy’s  amendments  in  the 
areas  of  health,  housing,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  the  elderly  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  bill  and  the  poverty 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  support  and 
his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  the  Ribicoff -Percy  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  instructions  of  the  motion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
sponsor  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  367. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment  (No.  367)  offered 
by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  367)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  motion  hy  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  strike  out  title  II,  I  move  to  strike 
title  II  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“TITLE  II — EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

“short  title 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967’. 

“findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer¬ 
tain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation  are 
presently  burdened  by  severe  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  Such  areas  contain 
large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  in  regu¬ 
lar  competitive  employment  because  of  lack 
of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers  to 
employment  and  occupational  advancement. 
This  situation  is  aggravated  by  migration  of 
unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban  areas. 
Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doubly  han¬ 
dicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
in  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
localities  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro¬ 
portion  by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorder. 

“(b)  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities  in  such  fields  as  those 
which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  (2)  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work,  and 
(3)  aid  in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

“(c)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  public  service  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs. 

“eligible  areas 

“Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’)  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  concentration  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  low-income  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  shall  have  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  They 
may  be  defined  without  regard  to  political 
boundaries. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  for  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create 
meaningful  public  service  and  other  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  (1)  that  there  is  maximum 
emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility  with  full  participation  of  and  maxi¬ 
mum  cooperation  among  local  public  offi¬ 
cials,  residents  of  eligible  areas,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  private  organizations  in  the 
establishment  of  programs  under  this  title, 
including,  without  limitation,  the  determina¬ 


tion  of  areas  and  participants  eligible  for 
assistance  and  the  selection  of  projects  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  that 
such  assistance  is  fully  coordinated  with 
programs  operated  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Development  Act  of  1966,. and  other 
relevant  Federal  Acts. 

“(b)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  title  may  include  services  and  support¬ 
ing  facilities  in  such  fields  as  health,  pub¬ 
lic  safety,  education,  recreation,  streets, 
parks  and  municipal  maintenance,  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvement,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  rural  development,  beautifica¬ 
tion,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and  public  improvement.  Such  jobs  shall 
include  (1)  those  which  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  immediately  to  persons  who  are  other¬ 
wise  unable  to  obtain  employment,  (2)  those 
which  provide  placement  resources  for  per¬ 
sons  completing  training  under  titles  I  and 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
other  relevant  manpower  training  programs, 
and  (3)  those  which  use  the  skills  of  un¬ 
employed  persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic 
labor  surplus.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  labor  intensive  in  character. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assure  that  (1)  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  jobs  created  by  this  title 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv¬ 
ices,  including  those  provided  by  other 
relevant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  obtain  regular  competitive  employment 
in  the  future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort 
is  made  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

"LOANS 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car¬ 
ried  out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

“(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  prescribe.  - 

“eligible  partictifants 

“Sec.  206.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  title  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas  and  who 
meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Low  income  shall  be  defined  in  terms  of 
section  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

"special  conditions 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program  un¬ 
der  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  dis¬ 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  results  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  wihch  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such 
Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he  was  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 


(C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  area 
for  similar  work. 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap¬ 
propriate,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi¬ 
vidual  participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  im¬ 
provements  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  in 
urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  having 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
have  adequate  internal  administrative  con¬ 
trols,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

“(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad¬ 
vancement,  including  civil  service  require¬ 
ments  which  restrict  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“reports 

“Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
implementing  this  title  and  suggestions  for 
improvements  on  or  before  May  15,  1968,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1968,  and  on  or  before  May  15  and 
November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 
“emergency  employment  fund 
“Sec.  209.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Fund.  To  provide  capital 
for  such  fund,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  such  fund  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
which  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  available  to  carry 
out  Federal  programs  which  are  not  directly 
and  primarily  related  to  the  national  defense. 
Sums  so  allocated  to  such  fund  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  renew  his 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  creation  of  an  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  program  has  my  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port,  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  this 
goal  without  spending  any  additional 
Federal  money. 

Amendment  No.  367,  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  cosponsored 
with  me,  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  up  to  2  percent  of  nondefense 
moneys  from  the  current  budget  into  an 
emergency  employment  fund. 

The  1968  budget  calls  for  $55  billion 
In  nondefense  spending.  Two  percent  of 
this  sum  would  yield  $1.1  billion— the 
amount  that  title  II  of  S.  2388  would  au¬ 
thorize  each  year  to  create  employment 
opportunities  in  public  service  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  obvious  fact 
in  America  is  that  a  good  job  at  an  ade¬ 
quate  wage  is  the  key  to  providing  self- 
respect  for  an  individual  and  progress 
for  a  nation. 

Yet  unemployment  in  our  central  cities 
is  twice  the  national  rate.  A  recent  Labor 
Department  survey  of  10  big  city  slums 
showed  that  1  of  every  3  persons 
was  unable  to  earn  a  living.  The  same 
study  also  found  that '  unemployment 
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among  Negroes  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  19  was  as  high  as  40  percent. 

If  this  severe  employment  problem 
existed  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
tasks  waiting  to  be  performed,  no  jobs 
that  needed  to  be  done,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  today  a  total  of  5.3  million 
potential  jobs  in  the  public  service  field 
alone,  according  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  II,  mean¬ 
ingful  employment  opportunities  would 
be  provided  in  such  fields  as  health,  rec¬ 
reation,  public  safety,  education,  beauti¬ 
fication,  municipal  services,  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  development  and  improvement. 

Jobs  are  the  number  one  priority  in 
America  today.  Survey  after  survey 
proves  that  much  of  the  violence  that 
has  struck  our  cities  stems  from  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  that  disorder  often  comes 
from  persons  who  feel  they  have  no  stake 
in  society. 

However,  this  is  also  a  time  when  oui* 
national  financial  commitments  are 
strained  to  the  utmost.  It  is  obvious  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
in  no  mood  to  vote  additional  expendi¬ 
tures.  But  the  need  for  jobs  is  our  No.  1 
priority.  Other  expenditures  can  be  de¬ 
ferred.  I  am  sure  that  2  percent  can  be 
found  in  items  of  less  priority  in  the 
domestic  budget.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  give  priority  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  is  a  very  simple  one.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  hear  either 
from  an  urban  specialist  or  academician, 
a  mayor,  or  a  ghetto  resident  that  an 
immediate  priority  in  our  urban  areas  is 
jobs.  And  who  amongst  us  can  deny  this? 
Is  not  man’s  most  valuable  asset  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  find  and  maintain  meaningful  em¬ 
ployment?  At  the  present  time  there  are 
3  million  able  bodied  men  and  women 
on  the  streets  of  America  looking  for 
jobs,  but  it  is  a  hopeless  search  for  the 
jobs  which  they  seek  and  are  prepared 
to  fill  do  not  exist.  Ironically,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  millions  of  positions  go¬ 
ing  begging  for  lack  of  adequately 
trained  persons  to  fill  them.  The  frus¬ 
trations  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  indignities  to  the  person  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  that  this  situation  engenders  are 
obvious.  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  title 
H  of  the  bill  under  consideration  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  does  not  offer  the  final  or  long 
range  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problems  of  our  nation.  As  a  realistic 
advocate  of  the  program  I  argue  that  we 
have  an  emergency  situation  to  deal  with 
as  well  as  a  long  term  one. 

This  program  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
an  emergency  program.  It  should  be 
judged  on  those  terms.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  it  take  the  place  of  existing  or  fu¬ 
ture  long  range  programs. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows  the  value  of  manpower 
training  and  retraining  and  most  of  us 
realize  what  a  tangled  mess  the  Federal 
manpower  programs  are  now  in.  There 
presently  exist  over  79  Federal  training 


and  education  programs  administered  by 
15  different  agencies  and  bureaus.  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  one  finds  example 
after  example  of  completely  uncoordi¬ 
nated  training  programs  and  of  men  and 
women  training  for  jobs  which  do  not 
exist.  Welfare  mothers  tell  me  stories  of 
leaving  their  children  home  alone  at 
night  in  order  to  participate  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  training  program  and  then,  after 
graduation,  not  being  able  to  find  work 
in  the  field  for  which  they  have  prepared 
themselves  at  government  suggestion. 
Others  tell  of  taking  basic  education 
courses  which  bring  them  up  to  a  sixth- 
grade  level  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
then  discovering  that  a  ninth  grade 
literacy  level  is  needed  to  qualify  for  a 
job  training  program. 

In  not  assuring  that  these  programs 
are  properly  and  efficiently  administered 
this  Congress  and,  to  a  greater  degree, 
this  administration  is  guilty  of  dashing 
untold  numbers  of  personal  dreams  and 
ambitions  on  the  part  of  low-income 
citizens.  In  a  real  sense  the  Great  Society 
has  failed  its  people.  Now  it  must  begin 
to  make  up  for  this  failure  by  giving 
some  of  its  citizens  a  little  extra  help. 

The  emergency  job  program  will  do 
just  this.  It  will  give  an  extra  boost  to 
those  who  need  it  the  most.  This  pro¬ 
gram  offers  much  more  than  a  job  and 
a  steady  income.  The  program,  by  pro¬ 
viding  employment,  offers  dignity  to  the 
individual,  stability  to  the  family  and 
hope  to  the  community. 

All  this  being  so,  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  this  administration  accept  the 
emergency  job  program  as  a  priority  and 
cut  back  on  other  less  pressing,  less 
immediate  and  less  efficient  programs? 
I  think  not. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Ribi- 
coff  and  I  have  offered  today  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  set  the 
priorities  in  his  administration  by  cutting 
back  some  less  important  programs.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  $1.1 
billion  of  the  resultant  savings  the  first 
year  to  fund  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

As  strongly  as  I  believe  that  such  a 
job  program  is  ncessary  I  just  as  strongly 
believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
authorize  an  additional  $2.8  billion  at 
this  time  even  for  so  high  a  priority 
item  as  jobs.  With  a  projected  deficit 
of  $25  to  $30  billion  and  with  full  pro¬ 
posed  10  percent  surcharge  which  would 
bring  in  less  than  $5  billion  this  fiscal 
year,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pull  in  our 
belts.  An  average  American  family  of 
four  with  a  $7,000  income  could  cer¬ 
tainly  cut  back  2  percent  of  their  budg¬ 
et,  or  $116,  if  necessary  to  meet  a  new 
urgent  need  rather  than  just  spending 
its  money  adding  to  its  debt.  Why  should 
we  not  do  the  same  thing  in  government? 

If  we  do  not,  the  resultant  inflation 
will  impose  a  stiff  penalty  on  millions  of 
American  families,  acting  most  harshly, 
as  inflation  does,  on  the  poor. 

With  a  $135  billion  budget,  no  one  can 
argue  that  there  is  not  plenty  of  room 
to  tighten  our  fiscal  belts.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  is  like  so  many  Americans — it  keeps 
talking  about  going  on  a  diet,  but  it  is 
all  talk  for  the  scales  never  show  a  loss 
of  weight.  Every  year  the  President  prom¬ 


ises  economies  and  every  year  we  have  a 
larger  and  larger  budget.  The  more  we 
talk  about  dieting,  the  fatter  it  gets. 

The  President  often  criticizes  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  not  permitting  him  to  econo¬ 
mize.  Let  us  say  to  the  President — we  now 
authorize  you  to  cut  back  2  percent  on 
nondefense  spending  and  to  use  these 
funds  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  in 
our  Nation.  Let  us  assure  him  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  economize 
on  other  important  programs  in  order  to 
help  those  in  our  midst  who  need  emer¬ 
gency  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  not  just  as  Senators, 
but  as  Americans,  let  us  wake  up  to  the 
need  and  set  our  priorities.  What  is  more 
important  than  the  dignity  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  meaningful  employment? 

I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  offer  co¬ 
sponsorship  and  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  as  a 
possible  means  of  meeting  this  emergency 
situation  by  providing  legislation  that 
will  end  on  June  30,  1968,  to  deal  with 
this  immediate  future  period,  which  we 
do  consider  an  emergency  period  inso¬ 
far  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  Americans  who  urgently 
need  useful  and  gainful  employment,  and 
the  sense  of  dignity  that  can  only  come 
with  a  job  and  a  chance  to  earn  one’s 
own  living. 

We  offer  this  amendment  as  a  means 
of  shifting  priorities  from  less  essen¬ 
tial  items  to  an  essential  item  of  high 
priority  and  urgent  need,  in  both  our 
rural  and  ui'ban  communities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
pending  amendment.  The  purposes  are 
good.  I  have  great  respect  for  both  of 
these  dedicated  Senators.  However, 
speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  a  word  of  caution. 

I  do  not  care  who  the  President  is  or 
to  what  party  he  might  belong,  when 
we  transfer  to  the  President  the  power 
to  determine  priorities,  after  both  our 
branches  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  conference  have  thrashed  out 
and  determined  the  priorities  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress — in  which  body  the  Con¬ 
stitution  vests  this  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility — we  are  liable  to  run  into  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

In  principle  I  think  it  is  a  violation  of 
constitutional  intent,  but  I  also  would 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  it  might  find 
itself  very  much  disappointed  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  results. 

We  have  just  been  going  through  a 
long  committee  of  conference  on  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  Labor-HEW.  The 
committee  felt  with  respect  to  that  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  that  a  certain  amount 
of  money  should  go  to  impacted  school 
areas.  The  committee  felt  that  a  certain 
amount  should  go  to  a  long-established 
and  well-working  program  of  national 
defense  education  funds  in  which  I 
think  almost  every  superintendent  of 
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schools  and  school  principal  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  interested. 

The  President,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  those  programs  at  this 
time. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  has  seen  fit  to  add  funds 
for  air  safety,  for  the  policing  of  the  air, 
for  observation,  for  personnel,  and  for 
devices  to  insure  the  safety  of  those 
flying.  The  President  does  not  approve 
of  the  addition  of  those  funds. 

It  would  be  all  right  if  the  2-percent 
leeway  were  restricted  to  the  poverty 
program,  to  shifting  programs  within  the 
poverty  program  itself.  However,  when 
we  transfer  to  the  President  the  power  to 
establish  priorities  all  along  the  line  on 
nondefense  spending,  we  will  suddenly 
wake  up  and  find  that  our  studied,  final 
decision  on  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
matters  will  have  been  nullified  by  our 
own  action. 

We  will  begin  to  hear  from  our  school 
officials  and  those  who  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  airports 
and  air  safety.  We  will  hear  from  the 
people. 

The  committees  in  both  bodies  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  acted  upon  the  matter.  I  feel 
that  in  spite  of  the  good  objectives  of 
the  pending  amendment,  to  take  this  un¬ 
precedented  step  of  surrendering  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  establish  prior¬ 
ities  after  we  have  gone  clear  through 
the  legislative  process — from  the  House 
committee  to  the  House,  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  to  the  Senate,  and  from 
there  to  the  conference  committee,  and 
finally  to  a  decision — would  be  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  to  set. 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  However,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  feels  this  would  set  an  extremely 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  the  action  we  seek  to  achieve  is 
unprecedented.  However,  we  live  in  un¬ 
precedented  times. 

It  becomes  very  obvious  as  we  study 
the  basic  problems  of  the  cities  of 
America  that  the  key  problem  today  is 
jobs.  That  is  the  view  of  everyone, 
whether  they  be  sociologists,  mayors,  or 
people  living  in  the  ghettos. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Congress 
is  reluctant  either  to  spend  the  money 
and  appropriate  the  funds,  or  to  raise 
taxes  to  supply  the  funds  needed  for  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  this. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  must 
make  a  choice.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
raise  taxes  and  are  unwilling  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money,  then  I  believe  we  have 
a  duty  to  start  setting  priorities.  And  if 
we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  set  certain 
priorities,  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
allowing  these  priorities  to  be  set  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  the  President  of  the 


United  States  does  have  the  authority  to 
withhold  spending  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with — or  finds  that  he  does  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  carry  out — programs 
that  Congress  authorized. 

I  recall  that  in  1961,  after  Congress 
had  adjourned,  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy — I  having  been  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet — called  the  Cabinet  together  and 
asked  us  to  hold  back  on  the  spending  of 
various  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  did  withhold 
the  spending  of  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it 
involved  a  sum  of  $100  million  in  funds 
that  Congress  had  voted  to  appropriate. 
And  no  one  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  Secreary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  authority  to  with¬ 
hold  these  funds. 

We  have  a  basic  problem  that  we  must 
decide.  We  should  either  vote  the  money 
and  raise  the  taxes;  or,  if  we  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  these  steps,  we  should  set 
priorities. 

The  needs  are  present  and  very  great. 
This  program  is  so  important  that  we 
should  at  least  give  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  the  priorities  that 
are  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  is  perfectly  true.  We  do  have 
precedents,  I  think,  for  impounding  and 
withholding  funds. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  courts  have 
ever  passed  on  that  privilege.  However, 
in  a  sense  it  is  exercising  an  item  veto. 

Let  us  concede  that  it  is  true.  No  one 
has  questioned  it.  However,  it  is  one 
thing  to  withhold  money  and  not  spend 
it.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  the 
ability  and  the  power  to  decide  that  some 
particular  program  that  Congress  has 
decided  is  highly  important  is  not  im¬ 
portant  or  not  as  important  as  others, 
and  to  take  money  from  that  program 
and  expend  it  in  a  way  that  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  authorize. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  commend 
him  for  what  he  has  to  say.  Congress 
has  not  met  its  responsibility  either  in 
holding  down  expenditures  or  in  being 
careful  about  priorities. 

I  have  much  sympathy  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  How¬ 
ever,  merely  because  we  do  not  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities  in  one  respect,  we 
are  not  going  to  improve  things  by  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  exercise  this  power. 
Congress  might  as  well  go  home,  if  that 
is  going  to  be  its  future  policy. 


October  3,  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  there  are  250  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  today  that  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  city.  That  is 
the  informal  count  we  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Last  year  the  mayor  of  Oakland  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  and  said  that 
they  had  taken  an  inventory  and  found 
that  there  were  some  140  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  the  city  of  Oakland 
alone  was  involved. 

I  have  before  me  the  catalog  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  put  out  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  newest  catalog  lists  459  channels 
through  which  Federal  help  and  dollars 
cpn  flow  to  cities,  States,  and  individuals. 

We  are  in  a  ridiculous  situation.  We 
pass  program  after  program,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  are  equally  at  fault. 

For  we  rarely  stop  to  think  about  what 
America  needs  most.  We  keep  voting 
piecemeal  programs  until  they  become 
astronomical  in  number  and  in  amount. 
We  think  they  will  solve  everything.  Yet 
when  we  look  at  the  problems,  in  depth, 
we  finally  realize  that  we  can  make  our 
greatest  impact  on  problems  of  poverty 
and  disorder  in  our  cities  by  providing 
job  opportunities. 

In  1966,  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  studied  this  problem.  They 
pointed  out  that  there  were  5.3  million 
potential  jobs  in  the  public  service  field. 
In  medical  institutions  and  health  serv¬ 
ices,  there  were  1.2  million;  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  1.1  million;  in  na¬ 
tional  beautification,  1.3  million;  in 
welfare  and  home  care,  700,000;  in  pub¬ 
lic  protection,  350,000;  in  urban  renewal 
and  sanitation,  650,000 — some  5.3  mil¬ 
lion  jobs,  that  were  not  leaf -raking  and 
“make-work”  tasks,  but  were  both  pro¬ 
ductive  and  in  the  public  interest. 

When  you  consider  the  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  our  central  cities,  and  when 
you  study  the  riots  across  America,  you 
see  that  teenaged  youngsters,  without 
jobs,  often  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
riots.  We  must  realize  that  jobs  are  the 
important  key  to  the  self-respect  that 
can  help  eliminate  violence  and  help 
solve  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  program  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  a  worthwhile  program.  But 
the  weakness  cf  that  program  is  that  at 
a  time  of  national  stress  and  national 
shortage  of  funds,  they  are  voting  $2.8 
billion.  We,  as  realistic  men,  know  that 
Congress  will  not  spend  $2.8  billion.  But 
if  jobs  are  as  important  as  the  committee 
says — and  I  agree  that  they  are — then 
we  have  a  duty  to  determine  how  we  will 
set  and  reach  this  priority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  comments  made  by 
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the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  respect  the  judgments  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  a  reverence  for  the  operation  pro¬ 
cedures  that  have  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  this  body. 

But  I  believe  that  sometimes  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  require  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  and  carefully  controlled  innova¬ 
tions.  The  control  placed  upon  this  in¬ 
novation  would  be  that  it  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  It 
would  not  involve  additional  funds.  It 
would  involve  a  transfer  of  funds.  It 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  1  year. 
The  authority  would  end  on  June  30, 
1968.  We  have  an  election  coming  up, 
and  I  have  great  faith  in  the  electoral 
process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  rightfully  indicated 
that  if  the  President  chose  to  cut  back, 
say,  the  air  safety  program  or  the  school 
milk  program,  you  would  have  enraged 
citizens,  and  you  would  have  school  su¬ 
perintendents  making  complaints  to 
Congress.  But  the  man  who  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  that  decision  would 
be  the  President.  Presumably,  he  would 
be  running  for  reelection,  and  he  would 
be  held  accountable  for  having  made  that 
decision.  I  believe  we  can  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States — one  of  the  only  two  offi¬ 
cers  elected  by  all  the  people  of  this 
country — to  use  discretion,  to  consider 
this  an  emergency,  to  apply  these  funds 
only  as  would  be  prescribed  in  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  to  put  them  to  work  where 
those  conditions  exist  today  that  have 
created  in  our  cities  an  emergency  con¬ 
dition. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
long,  hot  summers,  but  they  come  only 
once  a  year.  When  I  met  yesterday  with 
the  leaders  of  nine  of  the  Youth  Corps 
centers  in  New  York,  each  of  them  in 
turn  said,  “Now,  this  authority  for  the 
summer  jobs  is  over,  but  where  are  the 
boys?  Back  on  the  streets.”  Perhaps  the 
weather  is  cooler,  but  the  condition  is 
just  as  bad  as  it  was  before,  and  we  need 
something  that  is  year-round;  because 
the  frustration,  the  bitterness,  and  the 
discontent  exist  year-round.  The  hot 
summers  are  just  the  top  of  the  ice¬ 
berg.  The  remainder,  which  is  not  show¬ 
ing,  is  the  fact  that  society  has  some¬ 
how  not  met  the  need  of  these  people, 
who  do  want  work  but  do  not  have  the 
skill  and  training  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other — perhaps  because  of  their  fault, 
perhaps  the  fault  of  society,  or  perhaps 
a  combined  fault. 

This  emergency  situation  calls  for  some 
innovation.  This  is  a  carefully  controlled 
situation.  If  it  did  not  work,  we  could 
easily  cancel  the  authority.  The  author¬ 
ity  would  not  be  extended  beyond  June 
30,  1968.  Certainly,  we  would  hold  the 
President  accountable  for  every  decision 
he  made.  His  commission,  which  already 
has  been  appointed,  has  indicated  in¬ 


formally  and  in  conversations  that  hous¬ 
ing  and  jobs  are  the  two  most  urgent 
problems  they  face.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  meet  the  problems  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  deficit,  without  adding 
to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from.  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes,  to  submit  a  confer¬ 
ence  report,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
DEPOSITED  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 
THE  CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO  TRIBES 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

[r.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
thSt  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  oi 
S.  1938,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposj1 
tion  of\iudgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  (Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I4id  be¬ 
fore  the  Semite  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  tne  bill  (S. 
1933)  to  proviaS  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  funds  \ow  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyimne-^Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  whicnswas  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enactins^Gause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary vfef  the  Interior  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  distribute  and  ex¬ 
pend  the  funds  o nr  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the 'credit  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapauo  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 'October  31, 
1965  (79  Start.  1133),  in  satisfaction  of  the 
settlementyfind  compromise  of  claims  of  said 
tribes  agamst  the  United  States  in  theVndian 
Claims  ^Commission  in  dockets  numbered 
329A  smd  329B,  together  with  the  interest 
accrued  thereon,  as  herein  provided. 

:c.  2.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
safd  funds  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the’ 
purpose  of  providing  education  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  members  of  said  tribes  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  said  tribes,  as  grantor, 
and  a  national  banking  association  located 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which 
trust  agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  funds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  or 
who,  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  were  eligible 
for  membership,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
“enrollees”,  as  follows: 

(a)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  in  one  payemnt  to  such  enrollee, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section; 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au¬ 
thorized  representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  if  a  share 


of  such  deceased  enrollee,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  legal  dis^ ' 
ability,  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  held 
trust  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section; 

(c)  a  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  aha  held  in 
•trust  for  such  enrollee  or  person/pursuant  to 
a  trust  agreement  to  be  machj  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  banking  association  located  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  /he  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  chums  for  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  /  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be 
filed  with  thsr  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than /three  years  from  the  date  of  ap¬ 
proval  ofidliis  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever  barred 
and  tlie  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert  to  the 
tribj 

>)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
icluding  interest  and  income  therefrom,  may 
'be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose 
that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
body. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
or  held  in  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  distributed  and  payments 
made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  be 
“other  income  and  resources”  as  that  term  is 
used  in  sections  2(a)  (10)  (A),  402(a)(7), 
1002(a)(8),  and  1402(a)(8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  302(a) 
(10)  (A),  602(a)(7),  1202(a)(8),  and  1352 
(a)(8)). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  costs  incident  to  making  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act,  including 
the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  distribute 
said  funds,  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  the  judgment  fund  and 
interest  on  the  judgment  fund,  using  the 
interest  fund  first. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  sum  of  money 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior'  to 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose,  the  money  remain¬ 
ing  shall  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be 
^advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose  that 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  tribal 
governing  body. 

kc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  aJcGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  thHt  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment,  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  4  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House,  strike  section  6  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  McGOVERn\mi\  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Sen^e  will  recall  that 
as  introduced  by  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har¬ 
ris!  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  Sen¬ 
ator  Monroney,  S.  1933  haasin  it  section 
6,  which  provides  that  fundsVdistributed 
under  the  act,  amounting  to  >some  $15 
million,  should  not  be  held  to  bte  “other 
income”  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  hence  subject  to  contribution  under 
that  law.  However,  after  hearings  orkS. 
1933  conducted  by  the  Indian  Affaf 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Commit¬ 
tee  on  August  9,  the  committee  con¬ 
curred  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  be  deleted. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  it 
had  consistently  maintained  that  In¬ 
dians  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
same  basis  as  rion-Indians.  Acceptance 
of  this  position  has  been  achieved. 

But  acceptance  of  benefits  under  the 
act  carries  with  it  assumption  of  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Payments  t6  the  fund  from 
which  benefits  are  received  is  such  a  re¬ 
sponsibility.  \ 

Thus,  the  deletion  of  section  6  from 
the  bill  was  still  another  step  forward 
in  making  Indians  full-fledged  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  ready,  willing,  and,  able  to 
accept  responsibilities  as  well  as  benefits. 

The  committee  was  assured  by  respon¬ 
sible  spokesmen  for  the  Cheyenne- Af^p- 
aho  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  the  tribe 
was  willing  to  accept  S.  1933  as 
amended  it. 

However,  the  companion  bill  in  the 
other  body,  H.R.  11847,  was  passed  on 
September  18  with  the  provision  exempt¬ 
ing  the  per  capita  distribution  funds 
from  contribution  under  the  social  se¬ 
curity  law,  and  the  text  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  substituted  for  the  text  of 
S.  1933  as  amended  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  August  21.  The  amendment  I 
am  proposing  would,  in  effect,  reinstate 
the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  position  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
position  as  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
most  rapid  passage  of  this  measure,  I 
join  in  the  motion  just  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
correspondence  and  communications 
from  those  tribes  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ij 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Clinton,  Okla., 

August  22, 1/167. 

Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, A)  .C . 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Thank  yon  for  your 
work  on  S.  1933.  Business  committee  now 
favors  the  complete  omissioi/  of  section 
six  in  order  to  expedite  passae/  We  will  want 
House  to  pass  the  Senate  Version  and  will 
notify  Edmonson  by  letter/  Will  you  secure 
the  flag  used  yesterday  yOer  the  Senate  for 
the  tribes?  This  may  be/a  presumptuous  re¬ 
quest  but  I  know  you/understand  their  pa¬ 
triotism  to  our  Nation  with  all  American 
Indians.  The  flag  w/l  have  great  meaning  to 
the  members  of  t Jfe  tribes  and  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  c/n  fulfill  this  request. 

Very  sin/rely, 

Lawrence  H.  Hart. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

October  2,  1967. 

Senatop/FRED  R.  Harris, 

V.S.  S/nate, 

W aslAngton,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  passage  of  S.  1933  as 
amended  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Business  Com¬ 
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mittee  by  formal  action  favors  deletion  of 
section  six.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Hart, 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Chairman. 
Concho,  Okla. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes, 

August  23,  1967. 

Re:  S.  1933 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  The  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  met  on  August  21,  1967  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Senate  passage  of  S.  1933  as 
amended. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  deliberation 
the  Business  Committee  resolved  to  accept 
the  Senate  version.  We  feel  that  this  will  help 
to  expedite  passage  by  Congress.  We  also  are 
impressed  with  the  reasoning  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  Section  Six.  We  concur  with  the  ob¬ 
jection  and  as  an  alternative  we  intend  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  work  on  S.  . 

\  1933.  Your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub-  * 
'-committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  and  in  be 
half  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  o; 
Oklahoma  was  most  impressive. 

\  Very  truly  yours, 

\  Lawrence  H.  Hart, 

\  Chairman,  Cheyenne- Arapah 

Business  Comnfittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. /lie  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  freeing  to  the  mofton  of  the 
Senator  from.  South  Dakot  ' 

The  motion  'was  agreed/ 
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and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as 
allocate  part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  < 
earnings  to  the  referees'  salary  and  ex 
fund; 

H.R.  9796.  An  act  to  authorize  th£  exten¬ 
sion  of  certain  naval  vessel  loan/  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  foj/other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  to  ad  jus/ the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  t/e  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  tip/  U.S.  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion,  Long  Beach,  Califs 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  ]k>  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes. . 


MESSAGE  FE^RT/THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tJ\e  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  MrVHaqkney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announce  that  the  House 
had  passed,  wit/out  amendment,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  ofAhe  Senates 

S.  1564.  An/act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provi/ons  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  /f  1938,  as  amended;  ant} 

S.  2162/  An  act  to  amend  the  act\pf  Jan¬ 
uary  17/ 1936  (49  Stat.  1094) ,  reserving  cer¬ 
tain  nmbllc  domain  lands  in  Nevadaxand 
Oreg/n  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indian\of 
Foe€  McDermitt,  Nev. 

The  message  also  announced  that  theN 
louse  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  223)  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  long-lines  communication  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
taries  concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  5943.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  section  40c(l) 


HOUSI/BILLS  REFERRED 

The  follo/ing  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  Jileir  titles  and  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicated  .j 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  IJvorks  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
Stat/  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ipsular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4772.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
taries  concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

H.R.  5943.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  9796.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  11767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  section  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re¬ 
allocate  part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk’s 
earnings  to  the  referees’  salary  and  expense 
\fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

MrVBYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  ISask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYi  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  3  minutes,  for  the  submission  of  a 
conference  report,  and  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY/'i  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  fromv^Vest  Virginia  for 
his  courtesy. 


STATUS 

:nment 

RE¬ 


ACQUISITION  OF  CARI 
BY  TEMPORARY  GO) 
EMPLOYEES — CONFERENC 
PORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,1 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  t> 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tt 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1320)  to  provide  for 
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the  Acquisition  of  career  status  by  cer¬ 
tain  temporary  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  rfc^d  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  import,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Sept.  2\  1967,  p.  H12582, 
Congressional  Recore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presen\  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection\the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  worked  out  a  good  bill.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  \f  the 
bill  were  designed  to  provide  for  the\:on- 
version  of  certain  long-term  temporary 


employees  in  the  classified  and  postal 
service  to  career  status.  Both  commit¬ 
tees  held  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
heard  testimony  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  interested  Federal  employees  and 
Federal  employee  organizations. 

We  have  ironed  out  certain  basic  pol¬ 
icy  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  After  a  full  and  free 
conference,  and  after  a  cooperative  ses¬ 
sion  with  our  counterparts  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  are  able  to 
recommend  a  final  version  which  will 
eliminate  a  serious  inequity  in  present 
law  and  generally  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  civil  service. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  the 
conversion  of  temporary  indefinite  or 
TAPER  employees  to  career  status  if  they 
have  3  years’  continuous  service,  pass  a 
suitable  noncompetitive  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination,  are  otherwise  eligible  and 


qualified  for  the  position,  and  receive  a/ 
recommendation  from  their  agency  .fc 
conversion  to  a  career  appointment.  An 
the  case  of  postal  employees,  the  legal 
ratio  of  five  regular  employees  for/each 
one  substitute  will  be  maintained,  and 
conversions  will  take  place  oryty  when 
suitable  vacancies  occur. 

The  Whitten  amendment/imposing  a 
limitation  on  the  total  number  of  perma¬ 
nent  employees  in  the/  Government, 
which  was  enacted  in  /951  and  which 
has  been  revised  from  jiime  to  time  since 
then,  is  repealed. 

At  this  point  I  w/uld  like  to  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  bills  and  ^/statement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  eacl/point  reached  by  the  con¬ 
ference. 

There  bging  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  the  Statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printetj/n  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Senate  version 

Senate  excludes  any  term  appointment, 
overseas  limited  appointments  and  super¬ 
grades 

1.  Pour  years’  service 

2.  Suitable  non-competitive  examinations 

3.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer¬ 
tification  that  work  is  “equivalent”  to  em¬ 
ployees  appointed  competitively. 

4.  General  eligibility  and  qualification 


Has  a  different  section  of  the  bill  unre¬ 
lated  to  classified  service,  to  amend  postal 
statutes  (title  39)  rather  than  government 
employees  statutes  generally  (title  5) 

1.  Four  years’  service 

2.  700  hours  satisfactory  work  each  year. 

3.  Suitable  noncompetitive  exam. 

4.  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer¬ 
tification  that  work  is  equivalent  to  em¬ 
ployees  appointed  competitively. 

Senate  requires  conversions  be  “stock¬ 
piled”  awaiting  vacancies.  Regular  5  to  X 
ratio  will  continue  in  full  effect. 


S.  1320 — TAPER  Appointments  Conference 

TYPE  o\  APPOINTMENTS 

House  version 

»use  excludes  any  term  appointment  and/ 
supergrades 

^CONVERSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Threek  years’  service 

2.  Suitable  noncompetitive,  unassembled 
examination' 

3.  Recommendation  by  superioi/and  certi¬ 
fication  that  work  is  “satisfactory.” 

4.  General  eligibility  and  current  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

POSTAIi\J2MPLOyf5ES 


Postal  employees  ar 
ments  to  title  5. 


included  in  amend- 


Conference  agreement 
Senate  provision  adopted 


Conferees  have  agreed  to: 

(1)  Three  years’  service; 

(2)  Noncompetitive  examination; 

(3)  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  “satisfactory”  service; 

(4)  General  eligibility  and  qualification. 


Postal  employees  included  in  title  39;  other 
employees  included  in  title  5. 


CONVERSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOKV, POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 


^each  year, 
lassembled 


Senate  limits  permanent  appointments  to 
number  necessary  “required  for  the  efficient  ’ 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service.” 


Senate  provides  120-day  grace  per/d  for 
the  first  group  of  employees  not  recianmemi- 
ed  for  conversion  before  they  are  automatic¬ 
ally  separated. 


1.  Three  years’  service 

2.  700  hours  satisfactory  worf 

3.  Suitable /noncompetitive 
exam. 

4.  Recomlbendation  by  superior  'and  cer¬ 
tification  /hat  work  is  “satisfactory”' 

TO  OF  REGULARS  TO  SUBSTITUTES' 

Hou/e  waives  ratio  requirement  but  j)gst- 
masl/r  must  certify  that  other  substitub 
having  career  appointments  will  not  lose  ari^i 
regular  work. 

WHITTEN  AMENDMENT 

House  has  no  limiting  language. 


EFFECTIVE  DATES 

House  has  90-day  grace  period. 


Conferees  have  agreed  to: 

(1)  Three  years’  service; 

(2)  700  hours’  satisfatcory  work  each  year; 

(3)  Noncompetitve  examination; 

(4)  Recommendation  by  superior  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  “satisfactory”  service. 

Senate  provision  adopted. 


Senate  provision  adopted. 


House'orovision  adopted. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr/  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 

fpvpnnp  rFHATt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  wa/ agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 


to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  so  fre¬ 
quently  do  I  find  myself  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  that 
it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  oppose  the  amendment  they 
have  offered,  although  I  am  highly  sym¬ 


pathetic  to  the  principles  which  inspired 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  offered  the 
same  amendment  in  committee  and  it 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  I  have 
changed  my  mind  on  this  matter  because 
I  think,  as  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  has  so  elo¬ 
quently  expressed  it,  this  amendment 
would  abrogate  the  appropriation  proc¬ 
ess  which  has  been  in  the  Congress  for 
these  many  years. 

If  we  leave  this  matter  up  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  determine  where  funds 
are  going  to  be  removed  from  other  pro¬ 
grams  and  transfer  them  to  the  poverty 
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program,  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  find 
that  many  programs  which  we  have  all 
supported  in  our  own  districts  and  else¬ 
where  will  be  nullified.  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  determine 
where  money  is  going  to  be  appropriated, 
how,  and  for  what  programs.  We  would 
violate  that  concept  under  the  proposed 
amendment. 

In  addition,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure  because,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  later  on  which  I  hope  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  consider 
constructive,  and  a  compromise  which  a 
majority  on  both  sides  can  accept. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  more  I  can  add  to  what  has  been 
said  except  to  say  that  at  the  Republican 
policy  luncheon  this  noon,  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  expressed  deep  concern  over  the 
procedure  suggested  by  my  two  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues.  For  that  reason,  and 
for  other  reasons,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  se¬ 
nior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  some 
regret,  because  the  proposal  is  rather  al¬ 
luring,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Ribicoff- 
Perey  amendment. 

The  key  clause  is  section  209,  which 
establishes  in  the  Treasury  an  emergency 
employment  fund.  The  section  further 
provides : 

To  provide  capital  for  such  fund,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  such  fund 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  unobli¬ 
gated  funds,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  which  are  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  be  available  to  carry  out  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  not  directly  and  primarily 
related  to  the  national  defense. 


This  proposal,  to  me,  is  quite  unrealis¬ 
tic.  In  the  first  place,  it  circumvents  the 
already  swollen  defense  appropriations. 
If  any  money  is  to  be  cut  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  that  is  where  they  should  come 
from. 

I  think  the  debates  on  the  military  au¬ 
thorization  bills  and  the  Military  Ap¬ 


propriation  Act  have  shown  quite  con¬ 
clusively,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
the  military-industrial-scientific  com¬ 
plex,  which  has  pretty  nearly  taken  over 
this  country,  has  gotten  appropriations 
for  the  vast  expansion  of  military  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  definitely  not  in  our  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

We  have  been  having  a  debate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Vietnam  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  the  last  several  days.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
who  probably  has  been  as  well  informed 
as  any  other  Senator  in  this  body  about 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  responded 
to  a  question  by  me  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  running  about  $30  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  itself,  is  more 
than  10  times  the  amount  which  this 
Emergency  Employment  Act  asks  to  be 
authorized.  The  remainder  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget — Vietnam  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  it — is  still  susceptible  to  being 
cut  by  2  percent,  and  I  think  probably 
more.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  national  defense  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  areas  where  cuts  should  be 
made  under  the  Ribicoff -Percy  amend¬ 
ment  is  unwise  and  really  unfair.  I  re¬ 
iterate  that  this  swollen  military  budget 
is  the  one  place  where  I  think  cuts  could 
easily  be  made.  For  that  reason  alone,  I 
would  oppose  this  amendment. 

However,  a  second  reason  for  opposing 
the  proposal  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  asking  a  question:  How  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  going  to  determine  what  apropria- 
tion  he  is  going  to  cut  by  2  percent?  He 
cannot  cut  in  on  the  national  debt  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  items  in  our 
budget.  Is  he  going  to  cut  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  space  program;  or  will  some 
say,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
space  program  is  directly  and  primarily 
related  to  the  national  defense?  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  but  imagine  the  storm  which 
would  arise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
we  abandoned  the  effort  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  in  order  to  pay  for  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should,  but  to  me  this  is  not  pragmatic¬ 
ally  or  politically  feasible. 

Are  we  going  to  cut  back  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  its  efforts  in 
support  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy?  Imagine  what  that  lobby 
would  say  if  the  President  was  going  to 
cut  2  percent  from  that.  Are  we  going  to 
take  from  health  programs  and  social 
security  programs,  or  primary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  higher  education  programs? 

Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of  public 
works?  Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of 
air  pollution  control?  Arc  we  going  to 
take  it  out  of  water  pollution  control? 

We  would  not  dare  take  it  out  of  the 
highway  program,  would  we?  That  is  a 
sacred  cow.  Think  of  the  lobbyists  for 
the  highway  program  who  would  be 
storming  the  ramparts  of  the  Senate  if 
2  percent  were  to  be  taken  out  of  that. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  make  those  difficul¬ 
ties  almost  insuperable  by  throwing  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  at  him  and  saying, 
“Look,  Congress  passes  the  buck  to  you. 
You  decide  where  these  programs  shall 
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be  cut.  Do  not  ask  us  to  do  our  congres¬ 
sional  duty  by  telling  you  where  we  want 
the  appropriations  cut  to  pay  for  the 
poverty  program.” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  OEO  Act  would  survive  the  de¬ 
bate  which  has  been  instituted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  cannot  consci¬ 
entiously  vote  for  the  Ribicoff -Percy 
amendment.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it 
is  unfair  to  the  President.  It  is  unreal¬ 
istic  in  terms  of  the  way  to  legislate,  to 
create  appropriations  for  badly  needed 
programs.  It  is  quite  wrong  in  excluding 
the  military  budget  from  the  area  in 
which  the  cut  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  14  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  to  his  dire 
predictions  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
we  cut  back  on  the  multitude  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  he  reeled  off. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  having  the  foresight  to  add 
title  II  to  the  poverty  bill — a  giant  step 
forward  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  American  cities 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  not  have  taken  this  great 
step  that  will  cost  2.8  billion  if  he  did 
not  think  it  was  important. 

But  if  we  really  believe  that  jobs  are 
the  No.  1  priority  in  America  today  in 
the  ghettos  and  cities  of  America,  then 
we  should  be  willing  to  say  that  if  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  funds,  then  we  will 
spend  our  money  on  the  matters  and  the 
programs  that  are  most  important. 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  absent 
from  the  Chamber  when  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Renewal  estimated  there  are  some 
250  urban  programs.  The  latest  OEO 
catalog  indicates  there  are  459  programs 
through  which  Federal  funds  flow  to 
various  cities,  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Basically,  if  the  various  committees  of 
Congress  have  not  taken  the  time  to  list 
the  priority  items  among  459  programs, 
then  I  believe  that  we  have  abdicated 
our  responsibility 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  for 
a  few  moments  from  an  article  in  the 
publication  “Urban  America:  Goals  and 
Problems,”  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
The  article  was  written  by  Roger  Starr, 
who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Housing  and  Planning  Council  of 
New  York.  He  writes: 

One  cannot  understand  the  riots  without 
studying  the  psychological  structure  of  the 
rioters  and  their  sympathizers,  or  investigat¬ 
ing  their  family  consteUations,  education, 
and  personal  history.  Such  an  investigation 
might  reveal  that  the  riots  themselves  are 
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not  so  much  a  form  of  protest  as  a  form  of 
gratification;  that  they  express  the  extent  of 
the  disorganization  of  some  low-income 
Negro  families  as  well  as  the  economic  and 
social  deprivation  of  the  Negro  community 
as  a  whole.  Such  an  investigation  might  re¬ 
veal  that  this  family  disorganization  is  partly 
the  cause  of  the  conditions  complained  of, 
and  partly  an  effect  of  those  conditions. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  riots  become,  for 
those  engaged  in  them,  a  substitute  for  the 
gratifications  of  work,  and  the  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  masculine  satisfactions  of  family 
leadership. 

The  article  also  points  to  the  basic 
need  for  jobs  in  establishing  the  self- 
respect  of  the  individuals  who  are  riot¬ 
ing,  the  gratification  of  having  a  job,  the 
need  of  the  people  for  self-respect,  so 
that  they  will  feel  they  have  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  our  society. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  understand  the 
leadership  of  this  august  committee, 
which  was  willing  to  face  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  jobs,  and  willing  to  say 
that  they  would  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $2.8  billion  because  they  thought 
it  was  so  important,  even  though  we  are 
running  a  deficit  of  $29  billion  at  the 
present  time;  and  their  current  position 
of  being  concerned  that  if  an  element  of 
priority  was  introduced,  some  less  im¬ 
portant  items  might  be  deferred  for  a 
year.  All  these  items  are  important.  But 
the  time  has  come  for  us  not  to  put  all 
our  faith  in  a  programmatic  approach, 
which  has  failed,  but  in  a  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  based  on  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  With  all  the  programs 
we  have  voted  on,  we  still  have  not 
achieved  the  objective  we  sought.  The 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  basic  problem  that  plagues 
the  ghettos  and  cities  of  America. 

The  No.  1  problem  that  cries  out  for 
priority  action  is  for  jobs.  The  No.  2 
priority  is  housing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  studying 
the  problem  enough,  that  we  are  willing 
to  come  up  with  a  solution,  when  we  fear 
to  ask  the  President  to  temporarily  put 
aside  a  worthy  project  if  it  does  not  have 
the  priority  of  jobs  and  housing — and  in 
this  case  we  are  talking  about  jobs. 

I  would  hope  that  since  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  vote 
the  funds  or  to  vote  the  taxes  for  the 
No.  1  priority  of  the  cities  in  America, 
that  at  least  we  would  have  the  good 
judgment  to  authorize  the  President  to 
defer  the  expenditure  of  programs  that 
are  of  less  importance  in  order  to  vote 
money  for  jobs,  jobs  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  committee  thought  were  so  important 
that  they  were  willing  to  authorize  $2.8 
billion  of  new  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at 
that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  read  the 
entire  amendment,  but  when  we  talk 


about  setting  aside  2  percent,  is  that  the 
figure - 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Is  that  2  per¬ 
cent  in  any  given  project,  or  is  it  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  2  percent  of  the 
total.  The  President  would  be  able  to 
make  the  choice  as  to  whether  he  would 
take  the  2  percent.  He  could  take  more 
than  2  percent  from  one  project,  or  noth¬ 
ing  from  another. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  flexibility  there. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not  be  what 
is  called  2  percent  across  the  board? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  total  sum  al¬ 
located  would  be  2  percent,  or  a  total  of 
$1.1  billion  that  would  be  taken  from  the 
overall  domestic  budget  of  approximately 
$55  billion;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
heed  the  cogent  arguments  presented  by 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  reject 
the  motion,  cosponsored  by  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  and  Illinois,  which 
would  substitute  instructions  for  the  in¬ 
structions  in  the  motion  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 

[No.  273  Leg.] 

YEAS— 14 


Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Harris 

Morton 

Ty  dings 

Hartke 

Percy 

NAYS— 73 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pell 

Burdick' 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Spong 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

McGee 

Y  arborough 

Fong 

McGovern 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Gruening 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Baker 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Russell 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morse 

Ervin 

Moss 

So  the  Ribicoff -Percy  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  371 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  I  call  up  amendment  No.  371, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  371)  of  Mr. 
Prouty  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  instruction  to  strike  out 
title  II,  I  move  to  strike  title  II  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  II — EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

“SHORT  TITLE 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967’. 
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“Part  A — Emergency  Employment  Program 

“FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer¬ 
tain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  severe  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment.  Such  areas 
contain  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  in  reg¬ 
ular  competitive  employment  because  of 
lack  of  education,  occupational  skill,  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  barriers 
to  employment  and  ocupational  advance¬ 
ment.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by  migra¬ 
tion  of  unskilled  rural  residents  to  urban 
areas.  Many  of  the  affected  areas  are  doybly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  jobs  for 
all  the  potential  labor  force.  This  condition 
is  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  results 
in  a  loss  of  national  productivity.  In  many 
localities  the  problem  has  reached  crisis  pro¬ 
portion  by  contributing  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorder. 

“(b)  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  need  for  additional  public  services 
and  public  facilities  in  such  fields  as  those 
which  (1)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  (2)  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work,  and 
(3)  aid  in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

“(c)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  meaningful  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  public  service  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  which  will  relieve  severe  unemployment 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  contribute  to 
the  national  interest  by  fulfilling  unmet 
needs. 

“eligible  areas 

“Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  shall 
designate  urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  part.  Such  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  concentration  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  low-income  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  shall  have  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  or, 
with  respect  to  rural  areas,  problems  of  out¬ 
migration.  They  may  be  defined  without  re¬ 
gard  to  political  boundaries. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  for  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  create 
meaningful  public  service  and  other  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  He  shall  adopt  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  (1)  that  there  is  maximum 
emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  full  participation  of  and  maximum 
cooperation  among  local  public  officials,  resi¬ 
dents  of  eligible  areas,  and  representatives  of 
private  organizations  in  the  establishment  of 
programs  under  this  part,  including,  without 
limitation,  the  determination  of  areas  and 
participants  eligible  for  assistance  and  the 
selection  of  projects  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  that  such  assistance  is 
fully  coordinated  with  programs  operated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Dem¬ 
onstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal 
Acts. 

“(b)  Jobs  created  or  made  available  under 
this  part  may  include  services  and  support¬ 
ing  facilities  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautification,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
improvement.  Such  jobs  shall  include  (1) 
those  which  can  be  made  available  immedi¬ 
ately  to  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  employment,  (2)  those  which  provide 
placement  resources  for  persons  completing 
training  under  titles  I  and  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  other  relevant  man¬ 


power  training  programs,  and  (3)  those 
which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed  persons 
in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  surplus.  Priority 
shall  be  given  to  projects  which  are  labor 
intensive  in  character. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assure  that  (1)  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  jobs  created  by  this  part 
are  provided  opportunity  for  further  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  necessary  supportive  serv¬ 
ices,  including  those  provided  by  other  rele¬ 
vant  Acts,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
obtain  regular  competitive  employment  in 
the  future;  and  (2)  that  maximum  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
adopt  innovative  approaches  which  create 
additional  jobs  and  new  types  of  careers  for 
lpw-income  and  disadvantaged  persons. 
“loans 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
which  support  and  supplement  projects  car¬ 
ried  out  by  participants  under  section  204. 

“(b)  Loans  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  interest  and  under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“eligible  participants 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  who  reside  in  eligible  areas 
and  who  meet  other  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  priority  shall  be  given  to 
persons  who  are  heads  of  families.  Low  in¬ 
come  shall  be  defined  in  terms  of  section  125 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  ‘heads  of  families’  includes  any  person 
who  contributes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
support  of  one  or  more  other  persons. 
“special  conditions 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program  un¬ 
der  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that— 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  dis¬ 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof, 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ¬ 
ment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in 
the  area  for  similar  work. 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap¬ 
propriate,  contribute  to  the  occupational  de¬ 
velopment  or  upward  mobility  of  individual 
participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  im¬ 
provements,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  improvements  which  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  used  by  low-income  persons  and  fam¬ 
ilies  in  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
having  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person¬ 
nel  standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  effective  use  of  funds. 

"(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall, __  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
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contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial 
barriers  to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement,  including  civil  service  require¬ 
ments  which  restrict  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

“reports 

“Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
implementing  this  part  and  suggestions  for 
improvements  on  or  before  May  15,  1968,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1968,  and  on  or  before  May  15  and 
November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 

“Part  B — Human  Investment  Job 
Training 

“Sec.  210.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 

“purpose 

“Sec.  211.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  employers  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations  to  invest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation’s  human  re¬ 
sources  by  hiring,  training,  and  employing 
persons  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
as  provided  in  section  206  of  this  title. 
“definition 

“Sec.  212.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  “employer”  means  any  private  person, 
corporation,  firm,  or  business  concern  which 
employs  more  than  ten  individuals  in  a  trade 
or  business. 

“financial  assistance  and  regulations 

“Sec.  213.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  authorized: 

“(a)  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  em¬ 
ployers  for  training  and  employment  costs 
incurred  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  214,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to — 

“(1)  unusual  training  and  other  unusual 
services  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  in¬ 
cluding,  on-the-job  counseling,  day  care  and 
other  supportive  services; 

“(2)  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of  send¬ 
ing  recruiters  into  areas  of  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  unemployed  or  low-income  persons; 

“(30  payments  to  permit  employers  to 
provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  transpor¬ 
tation;  and 

“(4)  unusual  overhead  costs  incurred  as 
a  result  of  an  employee’s  lack  of  education, 
training,  or  experience,  such  as  costs  of 
spoilage  of  work  or  of  added  managerial 
effort. 

“(b)  To  prescribe  regulations  to — 

“(1)  establish  criteria  to  achieve  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  among  the  States  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  from  funds  reserved  under  this 
Act;  but  not  more  than  12.5  per  centum  of 
the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State; 

“(2)  provide  such  application,  reporting, 
and  accounting  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

“(3)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  subsection  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  part; 

"(4)  safeguard  against  abuses  of  any  in¬ 
centives  provided  under  this  part,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  safeguards  against  the 
use  of  such  incentives  in  order  to  transfer 
any  enterprise  from  one  area  to  another  and 
safeguards  designed  to  prevent  such  incen¬ 
tives  from  being  used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal 
operations;  and 

“(5)  assure  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  207(a)  of  this  title. 

“training  plan 

“Sec.  214.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  part  except  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  an  employer  which  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
the  provisions  of  which  shall  include: 
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“(a)  The  title  and  description  of  the  Job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"(b)  The  length  of  the  training  period; 
“(c)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing,  for  each,  job  opera¬ 
tions  or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the 
approximate  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
each  operation  or  task; 

“(d)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  or  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course  and  at  the 
completion  of  training : 

“(e)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  in  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

“(f)  The  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required;  and 

“(g)  Information  respecting  the  cost  of 
usual  training  and  other  usual  services  pro¬ 
vided  employees  other  than  those  described 
in  section  206  of  this  title,  in  order  to  make 
them  fully  productive. 

“Sec.  215.  For  purposes  of  applying  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any 
grant  received  by  an  employer  under  this 
part — • 

“(a)  shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross  in¬ 
come  of  such  employer,  and 

“(b)  shall  not  be  treated  as  reimbursement 
for  expenses  incurred  by  such  employer  in 
his  trade  or  business. 

“Part  C — Authorizations,  Duration  op 
Program 

“Sec.  221.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  the 
provisions  of  section  205,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $875,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  for  persons  eligible  under  section  206  of 
this  title. 

“(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  not  less  than  12.5  per  centum  nor 
more  than  37.5  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  this  title. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  un¬ 
der  section  205,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 

“  (e)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  as  well  as  with  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  pending  amendment,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  others,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday,  October  4, 
after  the  approval  of  the  Journal  there  be  a 
quorum  call  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  immediately  after  which  further  de¬ 
bate  on  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  (amendment  No.  371) 


to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to  recommit  with  instruc¬ 
tions  S.  2388,  a  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  limited  to  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  it  clear,  Senators  have  unlimited 
time  today  and  tonight,  as  long  as  they 
wish  to  remain  in  session,  to  debate  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  the  limitation 
does  not  begin  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  at  what  time  he  intends  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o’clock.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  an  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  amendments  to 
the  Prouty  amendment  would  be  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  yes¬ 
terday  we  hao  very  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  the/situation  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
think  it  ranged  into  the  ques^on  of  the 
conduct  joi  that  struggle. 

Mr.  BflANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  suggest  that  the 
Chamber  be  cleared  and  that  there  be 
o^oer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th 
Chamber  will  be  cleared,  and  we  wif 
have  order.  All  attaches  whose  presence 
is  not  needed  in  the  Chamber  will  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to 
see  that  these  instructions  to  clear  the 
Chamber  are  carried  out. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  inquiry  has  been  made  of 
me  about  what  seems  like  dissident  views 
that  have  been  expressed  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam,  and  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Republican  Party  umbrella  is  ample 
for  all  purposes  and  for  all  shades  of 
opinion.  I  have  only  two  concerns.  The 
first  is,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  try  to 
invade  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
does  give  to  the  Congress  the  power  of 
the  purse.  And,  in  exercise  of  that  power, 
we  can  discipline  virtually  everything  in 
Government. 


The  Congress  also  is  the  exclusive  law¬ 
making  body  in  our  form  of  government, 
and  we  can  abolish  every  bureau.  We  cany 
abolish  nearly  every  agency.  We  cannc 
abolish  the  Presidency  or  the  Supreme 
Court  because  they  are  constitutional 
offices.  However,  with  those  exceptions, 
we  can  go  pretty  far  in  exercising  our 
exclusive  function  as  the  oneyand  only 
lawmaking  body.  The  fact  that  a  whole 
body  of  administrative  law  has  developed 
in  this  country  was  only  Possible  under 
a  delegation  of  power  hy  Congress. 

So,  we  have  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
when  the  Constitution  made  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  Commander  in  Chief,  it  tendered 
to  him  the  sword  of  the  country.  And  that 
includes  not  only  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  relationsybut  also  the  conduct  of 
any  struggle/ or  hostility  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged. 

The  only  other  concern  I  have  is  about 
my  own/conduct  in  this  matter.  I  want 
to  be  Pure  it  is  in  conformity  with  my 
consjzience  and  my  conviction.  Beyond 
that,  it  does  not  make  any  difference, 
bycause  my  responsibility  is  to  explore 
or  the  facts,  to  ascertain  as  much  as 
I  can  on  a  given  subject,  and  then  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  not  failed 
to  do  that,  for  Edmond  Burke  once  re¬ 
marked  in  Parliament  that  he  felt  he 
would  betray  his  constituency  if  he  did 
not  do  that.  I  grant  the  same  privilege, 
the  same  prerogative,  and  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  more,  I  have  no  hostility 
toward  criticism.  I  think  it  was  in  World 
War  I  that  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  in 
time  of  war  we  need  more  criticism,  not 
less.  But  always  it  has  to  be  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  power, 
and  we  must  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  conduct  of  an  external  struggle. 

I  think  we  have  had  some  lessons  in 
that  field.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
Capitol,  where  we  sit  in  the  Senate  wing, 
was  destroyed  in  the  War  of  1812  because 
there  was  too  much  civil  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  that  war. 

Lincoln  did  not  brook  any  interfer¬ 
ence  from  a  committee  that  was  set  up 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  think  it 
was  General  Grant  who  said  that  the 
reatest  aid  for  him  was  from  none  other 
th.an  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of 
Confederacy,  because  he  was  inter- 
ferring  with  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  tac¬ 
tics  a\d  his  strategy. 

hall  say  what  the  outcome  of 
that  waf\would  have  been  if  that  great 
general  from  the  South  had  been  let 
alone?  Nouody  knows,  but  that  inter¬ 
ference  was \aelpful,  and  Grant  recog¬ 
nized  it  and  paid  testimony  to  it. 

So,  I  grant  tnat  right,  but  I  hope  al- 
.ways  it  will  be  whhin  due  bounds.  How¬ 
ever,  criticism,  I  always  recognize. 

On  Sunday  I  had  an  experience  and  at 
first,  I  did  not  know  now  it  came  about. 
The  operator  of  a  very,  splendid  motel 
in  Galesburg,  HI.,  called  «ie  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  I  scarcely  know  nim.  He  said 
that  he  and  the  city — having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  40,000 — were  gbmg  to  be 
hosts  to  about  130  or  140  VietnaSa  veter¬ 
ans,  all  wounded,  who  were  in  tlib^hos- 
pital  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill. 
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The  whole  community  was  energized 
to  turn  out  for  these  youngsters.  They 
lodged'' them.  They  fed  them.  They  en¬ 
tertained/hem.  They  brought  them  from 
Great  Lakes  to  Galesburg,  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  they  took  them  back. 

I  was  asked  to  get  on  the  telephone 
at  5  o’clock  on  Sunday  and  to  make  them 
a  telephone  speedh,  which  I  did. 

When  the  speech  was  over,  a  sergeant 
by  the  name  of  Wrfght  was  designated  to 
respond  to  the  speeh^i,  and  he  did. 

He  said : 

Senator,  we  want  to  triknk  you.  You  are 
in  our  corner,  and  you  httve  stood  up  for 
us,  and  you  stood  up  for  the  cause.  And 
we,  the  wounded  from  Vietnam,  want  you 
to  know  it  from  us.  And  we  say  it  as  sin¬ 
cerely,  as  simply,  as  emphatically  as  we 
know  how.  We  simply  thank  you. 

What  I  did  first  on  Sunday  Vas  to 
salute  them  as  a  measure  of  deference, 
because  a  salute  is  given  to  a  superior, 
and  I  recognize  the  superiority  of  their 
sacrifice.  They  come  back  without  legfc 
and  without  arms.  And  if  anybody  wants ' 
to  see  what  Vietnam  has  done,  he  needs 
only  to  go  out  to  Walter  Reed,  which 
is  an  evacuation  hospital,  to  see  the 
results. 

When  flowers  came  into  my  room  at 
the  hospital  from  time  to  time,  I  got  a 
cart  and  went  down  to  the  Vietnam  wards 
with  those  bouquets.  They  were  better 
for  them  than  for  hie.  However,  I  have 
seen  what  has  happened,  and  I  yield  to 
nobody  in  my  hope,  in  my  desire,  and  in 
my  prayers  that  somehow  this  insane 
and  grim  and  grisly  business  can  honor¬ 
ably  come  to  an  end. 

I  think  you  have  to  say  that  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
in  my  position,  and  I  cannot  under  any 
circumstances,  denigrate  him  or  demean 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  controversy  by  anything 
that  I  might  say.  And  so,  granting  all 
this  latitude  to  anybody  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  I  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  to  say  a  little  more 
than  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  Viet¬ 
nam. 

I  recognize  my  kinship  with  those  who 
were  out  in  Galesburg,  Ill.,  by  virtue  of 
a  common  uniform  which  I  wore  5( 
years  ago  as  a  private  first  class,  as, 
sergeant,  and  as  a  second  lieutenanj/in 
Prance  on  the  western  front.  That/is  a 
kinship  that  you  cannot  forget. 

And  I  want  to  be  sure  that  almost  a 
half  million  American  boys  who  are  out 
there  in  the  cause  of  our  country  will 
not  be  the  forgotten  men  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  because  they/are  too  pre¬ 
cious  as  Americans  who  .nave  responded 
and  are  willing  to  do  tneir  duty  even  if 
the  last  and  supreme  sacrifice  is  required 
for  their  services. 

I  will  never  forget  as  I  think  of  the 
thousands  who  have  now  died,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  thousands  who  have  been 
wounded,  the/lines  of  Colonel  McCrae, 
that  Canadian  doctor  who  had  a  field 
dressing  station  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ypres  River  in  Prance,  and  saw  the 
bodies  /oil  down  into  the  door  of  his 
dressing  room  tent  out  there  on  the 
fron£  and  who  finally  committed  his 
souf  to  paper  and  in  that  tender  and 
j/ntle  poem  said: 


We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Well,  some  boys  are  lying  out  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  say  to  the 
shades  of  those  who  made  that  sacrifice. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  if  I  can,  that  it  is  not 
a  vanity  and  that  I  fully  recognize  my 
responsibility  in  an  anxious  hour  like 
this. 

It  was  said  the  other  day: 

First.  That  our  programs  and  our 
policies  were  suspect  by  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Where,  I  would  like  to  know?  Who 
besides  bonnie  Charles  de  Gaulle  has 
been  so  bold  as  to  affront  us  in  this 
field?  Thirty  countries  are  helping  us 
now.  Have  you  heard  it  from  Australia? 
Have  you  heard  it  from  New  Zealand? 
Have  you  heard  it  from  Korea?  Indeed, 
not.  The  nations  have  been  there  in  our 
corner.  They  did  not  always  send  troops, 
but  there  were  other  kinds  of  assistance 
that  they  sent. 

So,  is  that  a  good  sentiment  to  utter, 
lat  we  are  suspect  by  friend  and  foe, 
alike?  I  do  not  know  where  it  is,  and 
want  to  see  the  proof.  And  I  do  not  lfife 
to  see  it  go  on  the  dispatch  wires  into 
every  xiorner  of  the  earth,  to  mjrke  a 
headline 

I  remehaber  once  doing  some  A'ork  on 
immigration,  trying  to  help  India;  and 
when  I  got  rq  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the 
headlines  ware  that  Ijigh — “India’s 
Friend  Is  Here\ 

Nothing  is  provincial/ here,  or  paro¬ 
chial;  nothing  is  limited.  What  we  say 
here  goes  on  the  wire:  And  if  you  want  a 
lesson,  send  somewhere — I  could  tell  you 
where — to  get  the  international  short¬ 
wave  monitor,  and  see  Vhat  is  said  on 
the  Senate  flo^r,  which  goes  out  of  the 
shortwave  stations  from  PelHng  and  from 
Hanoi  and  /usewhere. 

How  gopd  is  it  for  the  morale  of  the 
troops?  You  ought  to  be  out  there  on  the 
front  on  a  lonely  night,  when  the^bombs 
are  dropping  or  the  mortar  shells  are 
coming  over,  and  see  whether  it  mak^s  a 
di/erence.  Oh,  yes,  they  begin  to  woxj- 
ir  whether  they  are  the  forgotten  mer 
/and  are  forgotten  back  home.  It  is  aN 
ghastly  feeling,  I  can  tell  you;  and  some¬ 
times  I  had  it  on  the  western  front  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  That  is  one  thing 
about  which  I  want  to  be  extremely 
careful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President 
was  brainwashed  by  a  military-industrial 
complex.  I  would  hate  to  have  heard  that 
said  about  General  Eisenhower,  the 
grand  captain  of  the  second  great  cru¬ 
sade  mission  in  world  affairs.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  ever  said  it  about  him, 
great  tactician  that  he  was,  great  strate¬ 
gist  that  he  was.  They  combed  the  Army 
to  find  him.  And  General  Marshall  was 
deeply  attached  to  him.  And  so  he  be¬ 
came  the  grand  captain. 

Well,  I  can  imagine  how  he  feels  about 
a  statement  like  that.  It  does  not  sound 
good  and  it  does  not  look  good,  because 
he  was  a  Republican  President  who 
served  us  with  honor  and  distinction.  And 
it  would  not  sound  good  about  any  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Have  you  heard  the  British  demean 
their  King  and  Queen?  If  you  have,  show 


me  the  day  and  the  time.  Why,  we  wey 
so  circumspect  about  it  that  when  me 
King  and  Queen  were  our  guests,  w/  set 
up  a  scaffolding  in  that  rotunda  sy  that 
the  cameras  would  not  catch  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratog/and  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwall]/  That  is 
how  circumspect  we  were. /And  I  was 
there,  roving  around  in  the/place,  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about/ 

No,  you  do  not  demean  the  ruler.  The 
President  is  not  our  ruler,  but  you  do  not 
demean  him  in  the  eyes  of  people  abroad; 
for  when  you  do,  you  demean  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  this  Republic.  And  I  do  not  mean 
to  do  it,  as  the  one  remaining  great,  free 
republic  on  thou  ace  of  the  earth. 

Yesterday /this  whole  question  about 
security  cajne  up.  Where  was  our  secu¬ 
rity?  I  he^i  d  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ask 
these  questions.  I  am  no  tactician,  good¬ 
ness/nows.  I  have  been  to  the  command 
staff  school  as  a  lieutenant,  but  I  am  no 
t/rtician,  I  am  no  strategist.  But  I  do 
mow  this,  Mr.  President,  from  those  with 
'whom  I  have  associated  in  government: 
that  our  outer  defense  perimeter  started 
in  Korea  and  went  to  South  Vietnam. 
Now,  you  see,  Saigon,  in  South  Vietnam, 
is  at  the  lower  end.  That  is  our  left  flank. 
Suppose  the  left  flank  of  your  line  is 
turned  and  you  lose  Vietnam?  Then 
what? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  can  certainly  tell  us  about  how  close 
it  is  from  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia 
and  to  Indonesia.  And  you  cite  to  me  a 
holding  station  where  you  can  hold  if  we 
lose  Vietnam.  There  is  no  place  short  of 
Singapore.  Anybody  who  has  some  per¬ 
spective  knowledge  of  tactics  can  tell 
you  that.  And  when  you  are  in  Singapore, 
you  are  at  one  of  the  clogged  water 
courses  that  I  am  confident,  as  surely 
as  I  am  standing  here,  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  try  to  control.  Control  Panama, 
control  Singapore,  the  two  ends  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  Suez,  and  you  have 
just  about  command  of  the  world.  That 
is  all  you  need. 

So  you  have  to  see  this  in  perspective. 
There  is  no  holding  line  between  Saigon 
vand  Singapore.  So  when  they  speak  about 
le  fall  of  Southeast  Asia,  they  are  not 
kidding.  And  I  am  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  men  who  have  gone  through 
our  inilitary  schools,  who  have  worked 
with  worldwide  maps,  and  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  plot  this  thing  in  the  large. 
That  is  wi^at  you  need  for  the  security  of 
the  countr 

There  ma\  be  Members  in  this  body 
this  afternoo\  who  may  remember,  as 
I  remember,  when  during  the  war  we 
went  down  to  thesMunitions  Building  for 
briefings  by  Georgq  Marshall,  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

I  almost  fell  out  of\ny  seat  one  morn¬ 
ing.  These  were  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  I 'almost  fell  out 
of  my  seat  when  sudde\ly,  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  he  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  may  have  bad  riVws  for  you. 

We  waited  with  bated  breath  AH  e  said: 

Our  best  intelligence  tells  us  t\at  the 
Japanese  are  going  to  invade  AlaskV  and 
for  the  moment  we  can’t  stop  them.  We\an’t 
redeploy  our  troops  from  the  Pacific.  >Ve 
think  the  strategy  we  follow  is  correct;  ar 
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Vgrain  can  be  continued  to  the  completion  of 
a.  Degree  of  Associate  In  Industrial  Manage- 
rn'ent  and,  In  addition,  credits  earned  In  the 
physical  sciences  may  be  applied  to  a  Bach- 
elorVtf  Science  degree.  Programs  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in  fluid 
power 'engineering  and  in  engineering  man¬ 
agement  are  also  offered. 

Here  m  Wisconsin  are  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  theVnen  and  women  of  key  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  running  of  the  machinery  of 
the  world.  \ 

Have  you  taken  the  time  recently  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  evaluate  your  own  individual, 
and  corporate,  continuing  education  needs? 

During  this  period  Karl  Werwath  achieved, 
among  many  other  awards,  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  member  of  the  American 
Society  For  Engineering  Education  to  re¬ 
ceive  both  the  James\H.  McGraw  Award  for 
Outstanding  Contribution  to  Development 
of  Technical  Institution^ Education  and  the 
Arthur  L.  Williston  Award  for  the  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Literature  on  Technical  Institution 
Education.  \ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THEYHOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House\of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tl\at  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report\of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the.  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on.  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  'bill 
(H.R.  11722)  to  authorize  certain  con¬ 
struction  at  military  installations  an«i 
for  other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  moved 
to  strike  title  H  from  the  pending  bill, 
S.  2388,  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  later  of¬ 
fered  a  motion  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  recommitting  the  bill  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
with  instructions  to  strike  title  n. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
Mr.  President,  will,  if  adopted,  change 
the  instructions  in  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit.  It  removes  the  requirement  that 
title  n  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  to  change  the  instructions  of 
the  motion  to  recommit.  It  removes  the 
requirement  that  title  n  be  stricken.  In¬ 
stead,  the  amendment  instructs  the  La¬ 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
report  back  the  bill,  S.  2388,  forthwith 
with  the  following  changes  in  title  n. 


First.  Instead  of  a  2-year  program  to¬ 
taling  $2.8  billion,  the  authorization 
would  be  limited  to  $875  million  until 
expended. 

Second.  A  provision  would  be  added 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
priority  for  jobs  under  all  parts  of  title 
II  to  eligible  persons  who  are  heads  of 
families.  By  heads  of  families,  we  mean 
a  person  who  contributes  more  than  one- 
half  the  support  of  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

Third.  A  provision  would  be  added 
which  would  earmark  not  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
$875  million  authorization  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Finally,  a  provision  for  reserving  from 
$100  to  $300  million  for  use  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  as  incentive  for  private  in¬ 
dustry  to  engage  in  job  training  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  included.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
private  industry  for  employee  training 
expenses  of  an  employer. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  each  of 
these  provisions  in  some  detail  and  then 
explain,  why  with  these  changes,  title  II 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1967  is  acceptable  to  me.  _ 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  the  authorization  for  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  title  II  would 
only  be  for  1  year.  The  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1  year  has  been  cut  by  $500 
million.  I  have  not  suggested  a  greater 
reduction  because  the  need  for  jobs  and 
job  training  is  pressing  and  grave.  The 
expense,  although  great,  is  justifiable  be¬ 
cause  by  training  and  retraining  men,  we 
are  investing  in  their  future  productivity 
and  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  By  creating  jobs  for  those  who 
cannot  be  trained,  we  are  enabling  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  self-respect  and  to  at  least 
earn  a  living  rather  and  merely  receive 
welfare. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  large 
program  involving  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Rather  than  to  authorize  it  for 
2  years,  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  reevaluate  effects  of  the  various  parts 
in  1  year’s  time  and  perhaps  make  some 
changes  in  programs  before  expending 
additional  funds. 

One  of  the  objections  I  have  had  to 
the  programs  already  created  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  that  they 
have  not  been  properly  examined,  and 
once  established,  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  cut  them  back  much  less  to  eradicate 
them.  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
with  the  Goliath  of  an  employment  act. 
By  authorizing  expenditures  for  1  year, 
we  commit  ourselves  to  an  examination 
and  reevaluation  next  year.  We  retain 
flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  some  3  million  able-bodied  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  for  the  most  part  unemployed. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  5  million 
Americans  who  work  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  cost  of  providing  merely  the  3 
million  with  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  estimated  at  $12  billion  an¬ 
nually.  Obviously  at  this  juncture  we  are 
not  able  to  expend  such  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  But  who  is  to  decide  which  of 
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these  people  is  to  receive  either  job  train¬ 
ing  or  public  service  jobs  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  limited  authorization  that  priority 
be  given  to  one  particular  group  of  Amer¬ 
icans;  namely,  the  head  of  the  family. 

Gai'th  L.  Mangum,  in  a  paper  entitled 
“Government  as  Employer  of  Last  Re¬ 
sort,”  presents  some  excellent  reasons  for 
giving  priority  to  heads  of  families.  He 
states  that  there  need  to  be  more  pro  ■ 
grams  offering  job  opportunities  for 
youths  under  20,  but  notes  that  out-of¬ 
school,  out-of-work  youths  are  not  often 
always  attracted  by  minimum  wage 
make-work  jobs  or  motivated  to  retrain 
in  them.  Basic  education  and  training 
are  far  more  important  for  them.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

A  little  over  one  half  of  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed  men  and  one-fourth  of  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed  women  in  1966  were 
married  family  heads.  So  were  60  per  cent 
of  the  out  of  the  labor  force  males  and  half 
of  the  involuntary  part-time  workers.  Limit¬ 
ing  the  employment  guarantee  to  family 
heads  would  therefore  be  a  defensible  initial 
approach. 

Family  heads,  Mangum  presumes, 
would  be  more  motivated  to  remain  in 
jobs,  especially  if  training  were  provided. 

By  giving  priority  to  family  heads,  we 
provide  the  out-of-work  fathers  or 
mothers  with  children  an  opportunity 
to  regain  both  self-sufficiency  and  self¬ 
esteem.  In  this  way,  a  better  family  en¬ 
vironment  can  be  encouraged  which  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  children 
who  will  be  tomorrow’s  providers.  The 
concept  of  the  family  is  basic  to  our  so¬ 
ciety  and  whatever  we  can  do  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  that  institution  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  well  being  of  all  of  our 
citizens  and  our  Nation.  There  is  increas¬ 
ing  evidence  that  a  broken  home  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  children.  It  inhibits  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  perhaps  contributes  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Thus,  by  giving  priority  to  heads  of 
families,  the  older  generation  is  directly 
benefited  and  the  younger  generation 
receives  indirect  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  section  of 
my  proposed  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  part  C,  authorization 
for  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  In  essence,  this  section  requires 
that  not  less  than  10  percent  or  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  title  II  must  be  used  through  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 

I  have  earmarked  this  proportion  of 
the  funds  for  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  Mr.  President,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  First,  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  most  effective  training  program  in 
existence  today.  Second,  it  can  easily, 
and,  in  fact,  needs  to  be  expanded.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
type  of  comprehensive  manpower  and 
training  approach  which  I  have  been 
advocating. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
because  of  its  flexibility  and  because  of 
its  achievements.  Secretary  Willard 
Wirtz,  speaking  at  hearings  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee’s 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
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Manpower  in  1965,  cited  the  “basic 
soundness  of  training  programs  under 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act”  and  recommended  that  the  act  be 
put  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  He  said: 

The  effectiveness  of  an  active  manpower 
policy  as  carried  out  under  the  MDTA  is  now 
clear  from  the  record  of  proven  experience. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  training  and  re¬ 
training  of  unemployed  workers  is  a  sound 
social  and  financial  investment. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  substantial 
amendments,  demonstrating  that  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
was  a  “living,  changing  law”  with  “flexi¬ 
bility  and  capacity  to  adapt  quickly  to 
changing  needs.”  The  amendments  sub¬ 
stantially  changed  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  to  make  it  more 
effective  an  instrument  for  combating 
unemployment  among  the  poor. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  redirected  in  1966  to¬ 
ward  the  poor,  by  specifying  that  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  training  effort  would  be  “per¬ 
son-oriented”  or  directed  toward  the 
reclamation  of  hardcore  unemployed. 
The  groups  which  were  to  receive  the 
greatest  attention  were  enumerated. 
They  included:  “culturally  impoverished 
and  poorly  educated  youth,  the  unem¬ 
ployed  of  middle  age  or  older,  minority 
groups,  persons  with  low  educational  at¬ 
tainment,  the  long-term  unemployed, 
and  the  rural  poor.” 

Further,  in  1966,  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  component  of  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  was  expanded. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program  will  constitute  50  percent 
of  all  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training.  This  is  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  from  1963,  when  the  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  was  only  6  per¬ 
cent.  In  addition,  participation  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry  has  increased.  In  1963 
only  400  businesses  were  involved,  while 
today  over  2,000  are  involved. 

VALUE  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT 

The  amended  act  has  been  highly 
praised.  Sar  Levitan  in  a  paper  entitled, 
“Alternative  Approaches  to  Manpower 
Policies,”  states: 

During  its  five  years  of  operation,  MDTA 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  Available 
studies,  though  limited,  indicate  that  bene¬ 
fits  exceed  costs;  and  the  program  has  proven 
adaptable  to  changing  policy  goals  and  labor 
market  conditions. 

Stepehen  Kurzman,  in  a  paper  entitled 
“Private  Enterprise  Participation  in  the 
Antipoverty  Program”  concludes  that: 

On-The-Job  Training  stimulated  by  the 
cost  reimbursement  treatment  method  under 
the  MDT  Act  appears  to  be  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  tool  for  training  and  placing  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  under-employed  in  satisfying 

Available  statistics  substantiate  the 
fact  that  both  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  components  are  relatively 
successful  in  placing  graduates  in  jobs. 
Institutional  trainees  averaged  73.6  per¬ 
cent  initial  placement  over  the  first  3 
years  and  on-the-job  training  averaged 
93.1  percent  initial  placement.  Both  of 
these  figures  contrast  favorably  with  50 


percent  of  all  those  public  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  who  entered  work  training  and 
experience  programs  only  to  return  to 
welfare  roles  upon  completion  of  the 
program. 

Prof.  Garth  Mangum,  in  an  interview 
recently,  stated  that  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  enrollees  than  he  had 
thought  were  actually  extremely  disad¬ 
vantaged.  He  declared  he  had  evidence 
that  one-half  of  the  family  heads  in 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  when  they  entered  the  program. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  been  very  successful  in  both 
meeting  particular  skill  shortages  and  in 
establishing  skill  ladders.  It  has  allevi¬ 
ated  skill  shortages  in  jobs  which  require 
less  than  2  years  of  training  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  the 
fields  of  machine  operators,  welders, 
motor  vehicle  mechanics,  and  body  re¬ 
pairmen,  secretaries,  and  draftsmen. 

The  on-the-job  training  part  of  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  meet¬ 
ing  skill  shortages.  The  President’s  man¬ 
power  report  to  Congress  describes  one 
such  example: 

The  OJT  program  In  the  tool  and  die  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
Industry-Government  approach  to  a  skill 
shortage  situation.  Since  early  1964,  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
conducted  by  the  National  Tool,  Die,  and 
Precision  Machining  Association  has  pro¬ 
vided  opportunities  for  preapprenticeship  or 
apprenticeship  entry  training  for  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  as  tool  and  die  makers  and 
machinists.  The  project  was  so  successful 
that  in  March  1966  the  Department  extended 
it  to  provide  training  for  1800  workers, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  trainees  under 
the  project  to  nearly  3000. 

The  same  report  gives  two  examples  of 
programs  which  are  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  upgrading  the  skills  of  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged: 

For  example,  under  a  national  agreement 
with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  1,000  journeymen 
are  to  be  given  training  which  will  upgrade 
their  skills,  and  2,000  unemployed  men  are 
to  be  trained  as  carpenter  apprentices.  About 
half  the  trainees  will  receive  preapprentice¬ 
ship  training  in  a  coupled  project  and  the 
other  half  will  enter  apprenticeship  directly. 
The  employers  will  receive  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  assistance  for  26  weeks  of  the  four-year 
apprenticeship  term. 

The  same  pattern  is  seen  in  a  major  pilot 
project,  launched  early  in  1967  in  New  York 
City,  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  2,500  employed 
workers.  The  four  major  unions  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  involved  are  committed  to  filling 
the  vacated  less  skilled  jobs  with  entry  work¬ 
ers  drawn  from  minority  groups  and  the 
ranks  of  disadvantaged  and  long-term  un¬ 
employed. 

Because  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
cited,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  has  been  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  highly  successful  program. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
expand  such  a  program.  However,  we 
must  first  consider  whether  or  not  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  can  easily  be  expanded  to 
the  degree  to  which  I  recommend. 


I  believe  that  it  can  be  expanded. 
Stephen  Kurzman,  in  his  report  which  I 
quoted  earlier,  stated: 

The  present  level  of  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program  is  .  .  .  both  highly  fortuitous 
and  considerably  lower  than  its  apparent 
potential. 

A  noted  authority  in  the  job  training 
field  who  has  been  intensively  studying 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  around  the  country,  contin¬ 
ually  asked  the  question:  “Given  your 
present  capacity,  how  much  could  you 
expand  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  immediately?”  He  reported 
that  he  never  was  given  any  figure  less 
than  double,  saying: 

They  have  people  who  are  available  in 
general  to  go  into  the  program  and  they 
have  the  capability  in  general  to  expand  it 
very  rapidly.  But  nobody  has  made  that 
kind  of  proposal  for  MDTA. 

I  am  making  that  kind  of  proposal, 
Mr.  President. 

I  have  indicated  that  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  been 
successful,  and  I  have  quoted  several  au¬ 
thorities  who  believe  that  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  can  and 
should  be  expanded.  These  facts  alone 
justify  my  inclusion  of  10  percent  to 
20  percent  delegation  of  title  II  funds  to 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  However,  there  is  still  another  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  important  to  expand  this 
program. 

Last  week,  when  I  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  spoke  of  the  desperate  need  for  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  poverty.  I  indicated  that 
this  kind  of  approach  was  particularly 
imperative  with  regard  to  unemployment 
and  underemployment  problems  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  resent  piecemeal 
efforts. 

In  order  to  be  truly  comprehensive,  a 
job  training  program  must  treat  the, 
multiple  ills  of  the  disadvantaged  unem¬ 
ployed  or  underemployed  person.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  with  the  enactment  of  the  1966 
amendments  began  to  supply  supportive 
services — namely,  medical  services  to  en¬ 
rollees.  Increased  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  necessity  for  reclaiming 
individuals  as  well  as  merely  training 
them.  The  President’s  manpower  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  notes  that — 

With  the  funds  available,  the  target  set 
for  fiscal  year  1965  was  training  for  250,000 
individuals — a  reduction  from  the  275,000 
total  for  the  previous  year,  since  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  new  emphasis  on  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  would  require  more  intensive 
effort  with  many  individual  trainees.  Train¬ 
ing  emphasis  was  to  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  institutional  and  on-the-job  training, 
and  special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  en¬ 
listing  greater  assistance  from  industry  in 
training  for  upgrading  and  in  providing  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  disadvantaged. 

It  was  recognized  that  no  sharp  dividing 
line  could  in  fact  be  drawn  between  the  two 
aspects  of  the  training  program — human  rec¬ 
lamation  and  the  remedy  of  skill  shortages. 

I  have  noted  time  and  time  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  much  duplicity 
and  overlap  in  job  training  programs.  I 
believe,  however,  that  if  the  best  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  expanded,  some  of  the  in- 
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effectual  ones  can  be  phased  offt.  Then 
perhaps  we  can  coordinate  the  remaining 
ones.  Sar  Levitan,  in  “Poverty  and  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Abstract”  of  September- 
October  1966  decries  this  lack  of  integra¬ 
tion: 

The  fragmentation  of  federally  supported 
training  programs  assumes  crucial  signifi¬ 
cance  when  the  impact  upon  clientele  is 
considered. . . . 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  have  be¬ 
come  particularly  pronounced  as  labor 
shortages  develop  In  an  increasing  number 
of  communities  and  occupations.  In  a  looser 
labor  market,  when  jobs  are  scarcer,  a  train¬ 
ing  program  may  become  a  holding  operation. 
But  in  the  present  labor  market,  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  intensifies,  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
labor  supply,  as  activities  of  the  training 
programs  are  increasingly  a  concern  of 
broader  sections  of  the  population. 

An  increased  emphasis  on  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  its 
endorsement  and  inclusion  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  could  perhaps  be 
a  step  in  the  integration  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  poverty  war 
cannot  be  won  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  alone.  The  involvement  and 
participation  of  all  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  be  sought.  On-the-job 
training  in  particular  encourages  the 
participation  of  private  industry.  An  ex¬ 
panded  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  pi'ogram  along  with  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  human  investment  pro¬ 
visions  of  my  amendment  could  achieve 
this  to  a  large  degree.  The  combination 
of  these  two  approaches  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  many,  including  the  Presi- 
rent’s  manpower  report,  which  stated: 

Various  methods  or  combinations  of 
methods  of  Government  financial  assistance 
for  privately  administered  training  programs 
have  been  proposed.  MDTA  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  for  example,  provides  one  form  of  cur¬ 
rent  assistance  which  has  been  highly 
successful,  although  on  a  limited  scale. 
Large-scale  expansion  of  this  program  might 
constitute  one  approach  to  the  problem. 
Other  suggested  approaches  would  involve 
incentives  such  as  special  taxes  coupled  with 
tax  credits  for  business  expenditures  in  con¬ 
nection  with  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  only  290,000  of  the  3 
million  Americans  who  are  unemployed 
are  currently  being  reached  by  Federal 
manpower  and  training  programs.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  insufficient  performance 
if  we  really  want  to  win  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  this  insufficient  per¬ 
formance  is  that  we  have  failed  to  sig¬ 
nificantly  involve  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz, 
in  a  statement  submitted  to  our  commit¬ 
tee,  acknowledged  this  deficiency  when 
he  said: 

The  most  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  program  (and  possibly  the  poverty 
program  as  well)  involves  the  potential  for 
increased  private  participation. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  manpower 
report  of  the  President  also  recognized 
this  difficulty  when  it  stated : 

If  the  enormous  occupational  training  task 
which  will  face  the  Nation  during  the  next 
several  years  is  to  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  greater  Government-industry  effort 
in  the  area  of  skills  training  will  be  required. 


Basic  issues  should  be  jointly  examined — . 
such  as  the  better  coordination  and  division 
of  training  responsibility  between  private  in¬ 
dustry,  Government,  and  the  educational 
system;  the  need  for  broad  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Nation's  total  training 
effort;  and  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
financial  assistance  to  employers  to  help 
them  continue  to  carry  the  largest  share  of 
the  training  burden. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  mere  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  greater  Govern¬ 
ment-industry  effort  is  needed  is  not 
enough.  Our  poor  perfoi’mance  in  the 
area  of  skills  training  points  up  the  need 
for  substantially  greater  participation  by 
industry.  We  in  Congress  must  enact 
legislation  which  will  stimulate  private 
industry  to  increase  job  training  for  un¬ 
employed  or  low  income  Americans. 

It  was  with  this  need  in  mind  that  I, 
together  with  120  other  Republicans, 
sponsored  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
Unfortunately,  legislative  action  on  the 
Human  Investment  Act  has  been  delayed 
primarily  because  of  its  provision  for  a 
general  tax  credit  incentive.  Apparently 
the  tax  credit  is  alien  to  the  philosophy 
which  presupposes  the  need  for  direct 
Federal  control  over  all  Government- 
subsidized  manpower  training  programs. 

Since  I  believe  the  need  for  a  substan¬ 
tially  increased  effort  in  manpower  train¬ 
ing  is  now  acute,  I  have  made  an  effort 
in  this  amendment  to  set  aside  philo¬ 
sophical  disagreements  over  the  tax 
credit  approach.  Consequently,  I  have 
modified  the  human  investment  ap¬ 
proach  to  remove  the  tax  credit  feature. 

Even  with  this  modification,  I  believe 
the  human  investment  approach  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  step  forward.  It  offers  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  widespread  involvement  by 
private  industry. 

Primarily,  Mr.  President,  the  human 
investment  approach  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  job  training  under  the  di¬ 
rect  auspices  of  private  industry  is  gen¬ 
erally  preferable  to  institutional  training 
conducted  by  Government.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
premise  is  sound. 

First,  job  training  by  private  industry 
minimizes  the  necessity  for  Government 
intervention  and  regulation  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Government  does  not  need  to 
get  into  the  business  of  screening  instruc¬ 
tors,  determining  curriculum,  supporting 
trainees,  and  other  such  appendages  of 
Government-run  programs,  beyond  the 
point  of  assuring  that  useful  training  is, 
in  fact,  being  imparted  by  the  employer. 

Federal-State  complications,  elaborate 
placement  procedures,  and  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  are  largely  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  British  Government, 
faced  with  the  identical  problem  in  1963, 
chose  to  promote  job  training  through 
private  industry  instead  of  setting  up  an 
elaborate  Government-operated  pro¬ 
gram. 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  those 
trained  by  private  business  are  actually 
employees  on  the  payroll.  A  number  of 
studies,  notably  that  by  Prof.  Richard 
Cloward  of  Columbia  University’s  School 
of  Social  Work,  reported  in  the  January 
1965  issue  of  American  Child,  have 
shown  that  the  motivation  of  an  un¬ 
skilled  and  unemployed  person  to  com¬ 
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plete  a  training  program  bears  a  differ¬ 
ent  relation  to  his  perceived  chance  for 
obtaining  employment  promptly  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  training. 

Much  of  the  dropout  problem  in  such 
institutional  programs  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  are  traceable  to  a  sense  of 
discouragement  and  uncertainty  felt  by 
the  trainee  with  respect  to  his  job 
chances  after  training.  When  the  trainee 
has  been  positively  assured  that  he  will 
be  hired  for  a  given  job  if  he  satisfac¬ 
torily  completes  the  training,  the  chances 
that  he  will  abandon  the  program  de¬ 
crease  drastically. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  spectacles  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  has  completed  a  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  institu¬ 
tional  program,  only  to  find  that  there 
are  no  job  openings  for  him  in  his  area. 
When  private  firms  are  responsible  for 
the  training,  however,  the  trainee  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  either  hired  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  given  a  firm  promise  of 
employment  when  his  training  is  com¬ 
plete.  This  point  has  been  driven  home 
ably  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hutcheson,  general 
president  of  the  Carpenter’s  Union,  in  his 
editorial  in  the  February  1966  issue  of 
the  Carpenter.  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes: 

A  realistic  approach  to  training  programs 
ought  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  attitude  toward  eliminating  pov¬ 
erty.  Any  program  undertaken  ought  to  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  assumption  that  there 
will  be  a  place  for  a  youngster  when  he  has 
completed  his  training.  Any  other  approach 
is  neither  fair  to  the  youngster,  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  it  is  indisputably  true  that 
private  industry  people,  far  more  than 
the  Government  or  institutional  person¬ 
nel,  know  where  and  what  the  jobs  will 
be. 

Third,  when  private  industry  trains 
a  man  it  invests  in  him.  That  investment 
is  made  with  the  expectation  that  the 
trainee  can  contribute  to  the  company’s 
productivity  as  an  employee  following 
training — else  it  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  expense  to  the  stockholder. 
Thus  there  is  a  built-in  bias  in  favor  of 
the  employer  giving  top  quality  train¬ 
ing,  carefully  designed  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  a  position  for  which  a  worker 
is  needed. 

It  would  make  little  sense  for  a  firm 
to  train  men  and  women  as  a  public 
service  project,  and  then  see  its  invest¬ 
ment  wasted  because  the  company  has 
no  appropriate  job  openings.  Speaking 
on  this  point,  Prof.  William  Faunce  of 
the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Michigan  State  University  has 
said: 

A  retraining  program  which  did  not  in¬ 
volve  retraining  with  respect  to  specific  job 
openings  is  not  a  meaningful  retraining 
program. 

Here  training  by  private  industry  has 
a  great  advantage  over  solely  Govern¬ 
ment-run  programs. 

Fourth,  the  instructors  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  are  directly  involved 
in  the  latest  day-to-day  developments 
in  the  field.  Unlike  instructors  in  schools, 
they  are  in  the  forefront  of  innovation 
and  technological  change,  and  thus  can 
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give,  by  and  large,  more  up-to-date  in¬ 
struction  to  trainees. 

Fifth,  private  industry  can  train 
workers  on  the  latest  models  of  machines 
without  necessarily  investing  in  new 
equipment  for  the  purpose.  Faced  by 
the  rapid  pace  of  innovation  in  many 
training  fields,  schools  too  often  are 
left  with  the  choice  between  trying  to 
train  people  on  obsolete  equipment  or 
obtaining  new  equipment,  with  a  result¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  training 
pi'ogram.  This  fact  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  savings  that  can  be 
realized  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
private  industry  for  job  training. 

Sixth,  by  training  the  trainee  in  the 
context  of  an  actual  job  situation,  pri¬ 
vate  industry  provides  a  more  realistic 
preparation  for  continued  employment. 
The  trainee  is  spared  the  problem  of 
making  what  may  be  a  difficult  adjust¬ 
ment  from  a  simulated  to  an  actual  work¬ 
site.  To  many  trainees  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  ladder,  the  prospect  of  reg¬ 
ular  employment  with  a  company  is  a 
strange  and  bewildering  experience.  To 
have  to  adjust  to  this  situation  at  the 
moment  of  maximum  subconscious  anx¬ 
iety — just  when  training  in  an  institu¬ 
tional  program  has  been  completed — 
puts  an  additional  psychological  burden 
on  the  worker,  which  may  be  reflected 
in  poor  performance. 

This  factor  does  not  apply,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  longtime  workers  who  are 
merely  changing  from  one  line  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  another  via  retraining.  In 
the  case  of  a  hard-core  unemployed  per¬ 
son,  however,  it  merits  consideration. 

Seventh,  on-the-job  training  has  con¬ 
clusively  proven  to  be  more  economical 
than  the  equivalent  institutional  train¬ 
ing.  Experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  Training  in  comparing 
per  hour  costs  of  trainees  in  institutional 
and  in  on-the-job  training  programs 
shows  that  where  the  average  cost  of 
the  former  runs  over  $5  per  hour,  the 
latter  cost  the  taxpayer  only  55  cents 
per  hour.  Even  when  the  wage  of  the 
trainee,  paid  by  the  employer,  is  added 
on,  it  is  still  obvious  that  the  on-the-job 
programs  are  more  than  twice  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  the  school  programs. 

Indeed,  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz,  in 
reply  to  my  question  submitted  at  a  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  hear¬ 
ing  last  February,  stated: 

There  is  considerable  economy  in  on  the 
job  training  over  institutional  training.  The 
average  cost  per  trainee  in  on  the  job  train¬ 
ing  is  approximately  one  third  that  of  the 
average  total  cost  of  institutional  training. 

At  the  same  time  he  presented  new 
figures  from  calendar  year  1965  experi¬ 
ence,  showing  the  average  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  $26  per  week  per  trainee, 
while  the  cost  of  institutional  training 
ran  about  $60  per  week  per  trainee.  Even 
though  the  two  types  of  training  are  not 
directly  comparable  without  some  quali¬ 
fication,  it  is  still  clear  that  from  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  point  of  view,  training  on  the  job 
means  money  saved. 

Eighth,  on-the-job  training  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  size  training  class  and  to 
any  location,  urban  or  rural.  Institutional 
classes  are  limited  to  minimum  numbers 
which  may  not  exceed  the  required  num¬ 


ber  of  workers  in  a  given  occupation. 
Institutional  facilities  are  not  often 
available  at  all  in  rural  areas;  private 
business,  however,  can  design  programs 
for  even  one  trainee — small  firms  with 
one  apprentice  in  training  are  not  un¬ 
common.  In  fact,  as  of  spring  1962,  more 
than  half  of  the  apprentices  surveyed  in 
a  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Labor 
Department  were  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  fewer  than  100  workers. 

Industry,  as  well  as  unemployed  and 
low  income  persons,  would  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  human  investment  approach. 
My  amendment  would  provide  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  private  industry  for  improving  its 
manpower  efficiency  and  to  fulfill  its 
social  obligations. 

Many  businessmen  are  faced  with  em¬ 
ployee  inefficiencies  because  they  can¬ 
not  afford  the  total  cost  of  adequate  job 
training  or  retraining.  This  amendment 
would  provide  enough  incentive  for  many 
businessmen  to  intensify  training  pro¬ 
grams  thus  increasing  business  efficiency. 

Equally  important,  severe  manpower 
shortages  plaguing  many  parts  of  the 
country  could  be  eased.  New  York  State, 
for  one,  has  suffered  severely  from  skill 
shortages.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  8,  1967,  State  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Earl  W.  Bridges  report¬ 
ed  alarming  shortages  of  skilled  person¬ 
nel  in  a  number  of  areas,  including 
skilled  and  semiskilled  trades.  In  doing 
so  he  announced  the  formation  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  to  survey  the  manpower  problem  and 
recommend  means  for  its  solution. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE  NOW 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  well-known  finan¬ 
cial  columnist,  reports  in  her  column  of 
January  12,  1967,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free 
Press: 

So  severe  are  some  skill  shortages,  in  fact, 
that  corporations,  schools  and  government 
agencies  are  now  raiding  each  other  to  fill 
job  openings,  paying  bonuses  of  up  to  $300 
to  employees  who  can  deliver  new  job  re¬ 
cruits,  scouring  Canada  and  Europe  for  em¬ 
ployees. 

Miss  Porter  concludes: 

The  basic,  long  term  answer  to  skill  short¬ 
ages  can  only  be  drastically  improved  and 
increased  vocational  education  and  job  train¬ 
ing  by  private  industry  as  well  as  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Industry  could  not  only  prosper  eco¬ 
nomically  from  this  amendment,  but  also 
better  fulfill  its  social  obligations.  In  re¬ 
cent  months  we  have  all  sensed  a  will¬ 
ingness  by  many  businessmen  to  become 
involved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.,  for  example,  I  understand 
businessmen  have  agreed  to  provide  jobs 
for  over  2,000  unemployed.  These  busi¬ 
nesses  have  carried  out  obligations  to 
society  without  subsidies  or  monetary  in¬ 
centives.  However,  realistically  we  can¬ 
not  expect  all  businesses  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Rochester  businessmen  with¬ 
out  some  incentive.  I  believe  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  encourage  substantially  in¬ 
creased  participation  in  the  war  on 
poverty  by  businessmen  throughout  the 
country. 

The  human  investment  approach,  Mr. 
President,  would  benefit  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals.  It  would  also 
benefit  industry.  And  finally,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  would  benefit  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  by  relieving  some  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  described 
the  four  significant  changes  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967 
that  my  amendment  would  make.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  demonstrated  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  limiting  the  authorization 
to  1  year,  gearing  the  program  to  heads 
of  families,  utilizing  the  excellent  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  initiating  a  human  investment  ap¬ 
proach  as  an  incentive  for  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  by  private  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  imagine  that 
many  are  wondering  what  has  prompted 
me  to  change  my  mind  concerning  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1967.  On  this  floor  last 
week  I  noted  that  the  title  II  program 
was  reminiscent  of  New  Deal  days  and 
only  a  make-work  program  which  did 
not  represent  a  long-range  solution  to 
unemployment  problems. 

Even  though  I  had  doubts  concerning 
the  advisability  of  enacting  title  n  as 
originally  proposed,  I  was  aware  that 
large  segments  of  the  American  popu¬ 
lation  desperately  need  assistance.  I 
realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  number 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work  in 
the  United  States  has  averaged  nearly  3 
million  during  the  first  half  of  1967.  I 
realize,  Mr.  President,  that  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  a  rate  of  3  percent 
would  take  600,000  new  jobs.  I  realize, 
Mr.  President,  that  meeting  unemploy¬ 
ment  with  jobs  is  central  to  solving  the 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas. 

While  these  statistics,  Mr.  President, 
demand  constructive  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  could  not  see  in¬ 
stituting  a  $2.8  billion  work  relief  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  2-year  period. 

After  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  II,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
my  amendments  to  it  are  adopted  it 
could  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  our 
Nation. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
get  down  to  the  serious  work  of  train¬ 
ing  thousands  of  unemployed  persons  to 
become  productive  members  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  In  years  to  come,  taxes  from  these 
individuals  alone  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1967. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  industry  with  a  real  incentive  to  be¬ 
come  a  fullfledged  partner  with  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  war  on  poverty.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  so  many  times  on  this  floor, 
the  Federal  Government  alone  cannot 
do  the  job  of  eliminating  poverty.  There 
must  be  a  coordinated  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  effort  by  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  above  all  both 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and 
organized  labor  must  become  fully  in¬ 
volved. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize 
that  there  are  some  unemployed  persons 
who  would  not  respond  to  job  training 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  What  do  we 
do  with  this  type  of  individual,  Mr. 
President?  Do  we  give  him  relief  checks 
and  let  him  sit  on  his  front  porch  play¬ 
ing  cribbage  and  drinking  beer?  Do  we 
forget  about  him  and  let  him  become  a 
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beggar?  Do  we  Ignore  him  and  hope 
that  some  way  he  will  disappear? 

Realistically,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  have  to  realize  that  for  some  in¬ 
dividuals  the  Government  must  become 
the  employer  of  last  resort.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  considering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  employer  of  last  resort  con¬ 
jures  up  the  image  of  the  “shovel  lean¬ 
ing”  WPA  worker  of  the  30’s.  I  am  sure 
that  part  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967  would  generate  a  few  “shovel 
leaners.”  But,  also,  Mr.  President,  it  will 
restore  the  dignity  which  can  only  come 
from  productive  work  for  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  hopelessness,  despair,  and  laziness  in 
that  order. 

EMPLOYER  OP  LAST  RESORT 

Prof.  Garth  Mangum  points  out  in  a 
recent  paper  that : 

Ways  may  be  found  to  attract  employers 
to  depressed  areas  and  neighborhoods,  or  to 
get  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  out 
of  them.  Until  then — and  the  day  appears 
far  off — reasonably  adequate  solutions  to  the 
social  and  personal  problems  of  the  em¬ 
ployable  but  competitively  disadvantaged 
will  require  the  government  to  act  as  “em¬ 
ployer  of  last  resort.” 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed 
out  numerous  times  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  plagued  by  a  definite 
performance  gap  between  promises  and 
results.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  per¬ 
formance  gap  has  been  an  apparent  in¬ 
ability  to  attack  any  one  area  of  poverty 
with  the  determination  and  drive  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  that  particular  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  area  of  job  training  the  per¬ 
formance  gap  Is  all  too  apparent  for 
thousands  of  unemployed  and  low  in¬ 
come  indivduals  who  continue  to  become 
more  economically  disadvantaged  each 
day.  For  too  many  of  them  federally 
sponsored  job  training  programs  have 
been  but  an  illusion.  Their  lives  have  re¬ 
mained  unaffected  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  as  changed  by  my  amendment  would 
diminish  the  performance  gap  now  plagu¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Government.  More  Im¬ 
portant,  Mr.  President,  it  would  enable 
thousands  of  individuals  who  have  be¬ 
come  victims  of  abject  poverty  and  the 
welfare  dole  to  lead  a  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  point 
out  briefly  the  effects  of  this  proposed 
amendment. 

First,  it  would  cut  title  II  authorization 
from  $2.8  billion  to  $875  million,  plus  $50 
million  for  interest-free  repayable  loans 
for  purchase  of  training  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Second,  it  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  use  up  to  $328,125,000  of  the 
$875  million  for  human  investment 
training  programs  by  private  industry, 
pursuant  to  plans  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Third,  it  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  up  to  $175  million  of  the 
$875  million  for  on-the-job  training  and 
other  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Fourth,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  give  priority  in  filling  all  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  openings  created 


by  title  n  programs  to  unemployed  and 
low-income  persons  who  are  the  heads 
of  families. 

Fifth,  it  would  expand  the  definition  of 
“eligible  areas”  to  include  rural  areas 
with  problems  of  outmigration. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  positions  of  those  who  favor 
the  adoption  of  title  II  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  and  those  who  would  elimi¬ 
nate  it  entirely.  Also,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  concentrates  more  on  train¬ 
ing  programs,  making  it  possible  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed  to 
acquire  skills  necessary  and  essential  to 
enable  them  to  become  productive,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

I  very  much  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  look  with  favor  upon  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Senator’s  proposal.  As  he 
knows,  he  and  I  have  discussed  it,  and 
I  have  discussed  it  with  some  of  my  Dem¬ 
ocratic  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
which  held  the  initial  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  see  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  and  I  are  in  accord — and  I  will  not 
detain  him  long — as  to  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  amendment. 

I  understand,  first,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut  the  authorization  from 
a  2-year  authorization  to  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  original  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  which  I  intro¬ 
duced,  and  which  the  committee  brought 
to  the  floor,  the  authorization  for  the 
first  year  would  have  been  $1.3  billion, 
of  which  $300  million  would  have  been 
set  aside  for  tooling  up,  hardware,  and 
making  available  the  facilities  through 
which  the  program  would  operate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  has 
done  has  been  to  reduce  that  $1.3  billion 
to  $925  million,  of  which  $50  million 
would  be  set  aside  for  tooling  up  and 
hardware? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  and  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $50  mil¬ 
lion  is  in  the  form  of  loans  which  will 
be  repayable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  they  are  non-interest-bearing  loans? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  third  point  would  be 
that  the  Senator’s  amendment  puts 
greater  stress  on  the  job  training  than 
does  the  original  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
we  must  do  if  we  are  to  enable  people 
who  are  now  unemployable  to  learn 
skills  and  becoming  self-supporting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator’s 
view  than  on-the-job  training  needs  as 
much  emphasis  as  we  can  reasonably 
give  it,  and  the  on-the-job  training  em¬ 
phasis  is  directed  at  the  hard-core  poor 
who  are  unemployable,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  intends,  under  part  (b)  of  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  referred 
to  as  the  human  investment  part  of 
the  amendment,  to  give  encouragement 
to  private  industry  to  employ  hard-core 
poor  after  adequate  on-the-job  training. 
In  order  to  do  that,  there  is  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  private  industry  in  the  form  of 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy — perhaps  the 
Senator  would  prefer  some  other  word; 
that  is  the  first  word  that  occurred  to 
me — represented  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  it  costs  to  train  a  hard-core 
poor  individual  and  what  it  would  cost 
to  train  an  ordinary  employee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  and  of  my  approach  in 
the  human  investment  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  part  (b) , 
the  Senator’s  amendment  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  does  it  not,  in  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  discretion,  within  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  a  low  of  12%  percent  of  the  $875 
million  and  a  high  of  37%  percent  of  the 
$875  million,  as  to  how  much  should  be 
utilized  for  the  human  investment  pro¬ 
gram  and  how  much  should  stay  within 
the  original  conception  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  within  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  without  being  very 
adept  at  doing  mathematics  in  my 
head — perhaps  the  Senator  or  his  staff 
has  done  it — what  does  the  12%  percent 
figure  come  to,  and  what  does  the  37% 
percent  figure  come  to? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  12%  percent  figure 
is  $109,375,000;  the  37%  percent  figure 
is  $328,125,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So,  roughly  speaking  and 
rounding  out  the  figures,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  to  take  the  lower  amount,  there 
would  be  a  high  in  excess  of  $700  million 
left  for  the  emergency  employment  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Offhand  I  think  the 
Senator  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Secretary  were  to 
take  the  higher  figure  of  37%  percent, 
there  would  still  be  in  excess  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion,  would  there  not,  for  the  emergency 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  overhead  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  and  his  able  staff 
member  about  the  MDTA.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  wall  explain  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  that  enters  into  this  discussion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Certainly  in  addition  to 
the  human  investment  part  of  the 
amendment  there  is  a  10  percent  mini¬ 
mum  earmarked  under  MDTA  which 
would  amount  to  $87.5  million.  The 
maximum  which  could  be  spent  would  be 
$175  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  in  addition 
would  it,  to  the  $109  million  and  the 
$300-odd  million  we  spoke  about  before? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator,  however,  that  while 
this  is  a  1-year  authorization,  the  amend¬ 
ment  contains  a  provision  to  make  funds 
available  until  they  have  been  expended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand.  Would  the 
Senator,  as  an  experienced  legislator, 
agree  with  me,  it  now  being  the  first  week 
in  October — and  since  we  are  expecting 
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problems  in  the  House  and  a  conference 
which  could  be  long  winded,  and  a 
possible  veto,  although  we  hope  not — that 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  legislation 
will  become  law  much  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
assumption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  one-half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968  would  have  passed  before 
this  money  could  even  begin  to  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  very  true,  and 
quite  frankly,  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
felt  we  could  reduce  the  funds  rather 
substantially  without  curtailing  the  effect 
of  the  poverty  program  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  favor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  good  point  there.  I  am  more  favorably 
disposed  toward  his  amendment,  al¬ 
though  I  might  say  quite  candidly  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  accept  it  to¬ 
night. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  accept 
it  at  all.  However,  I  do  want  to  think 
about  it  very  hard,  because  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Secretary  to  spend 
in  this  fiscal  year  all  the  money  provided 
in  the  original  Emergency  Employment 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is 
going  to  give  appropriate  thought  to  the 
proposal  which  I  am  sure  he  appreciates 
is  offered  in  good  faith. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  our  No.  1  domestic  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  the  prevalence  of  poverty. 
While  the  Senator  and  I  do  not  agree  on 
everything,  I  think  philosophically  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  problem  which  we  must 
approach  along  the  lines  which  he  and  I 
both  seem  to  feel  is  desirable  and  essen¬ 
tial. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  are  in  accord  that  something  must  be 
done  to  give  employment  potential  to 
the  hard  core  poor  who  are  of  employ¬ 
able  age.  And  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  something  more  needs  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  training  them  in  employ¬ 
able  skills. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  both  realists,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  expeot  the  Senate  to  do  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  and  perhaps  even  greater  limits 
to  what  we  can  expect  the  House  to  do. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  efforts 
he  has  made  in  working  out  what  may 
well  become  an  acceptable  compromise 
for  the  Senate. 

So  that  we  can  have  an  appropriate 
Record,  I  wonder  if  the  Senate  would 
permit  me  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  addi¬ 
tional  questions  so  that  I  can  be  sure  I 
understand  the  full  purport  of  the 
amendment. 

Section  214  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  prohibit  financial  assistance 
by  the  Secretary  except  upon  approval 
of  a  plan  submitted  by  an  employer  who 
desires  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  part  (b) ,  the  human  investment 
job  training  part  of  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act. 

I  take  it  that  refers  to  a  written  plan. 

That  plan  is  required  to  include  under 
section  214(g) : 

Information  respecting  the  cost  of  usual 
training  and  other  usual  services  provided 
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employees  other  than  those  described  In 
Section  206  of  this  title,  in  order  to  make 
them  fully  productive. 

They  are  there  described  as  hard¬ 
core  corps. 

Reading  this  section  in  conjunction 
with  section  213  which  authorizes  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  costs  including  “unusual  training 
and  other  unusual  services  for  a  limited 
period  when  an  employee  might  not  be 
fully  productive”  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  the  un¬ 
usual  training  and  employment  costs  by 
first  requiring  the  establishment  of  the 
usual  training  and  employment  costs 
under  the  plan. 

In  other  words,  to  make  a  figure  avail¬ 
able,  we  have  to  know  what  it  would 
ordinarily  cost  them  and  then  how  much 
it  would  cost  for  this  hard-core  corps. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

We  think  this  is  set  forth  under  sec¬ 
tion  214(g)  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  this  connection  I 
would  think  it  appropriate  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  take  into  account  in  determin¬ 
ing  such  usual  training  and  other  em¬ 
ployment  costs  the  following  information 
in  addition  to  other  information  which 
the  Secretary  might  require : 

First,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  provide  the  Secretary  with 
a  description  of  the  training  and  serv¬ 
ices  usually  provided  its  new  employees. 
That  description  should  include  the 
usual  duration  of  such  training  and  an 
analysis  of  the  employer’s  training  costs 
during  a  substantial  period  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  plan. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  relevant 
for  the  Secretary  to  consider  the  normal 
turnover  rates  of  the  employer’s  employ¬ 
ees  information  on  work  injuries  and 
absenteeism  of  employees  performing 
work  similar  to  that  which  is  expected 
to  be  performed  by  low-income  or  un¬ 
employed  persons  who  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  plan. 

Third,  I  think  some  information  should 
also  be  provided  on  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  the  employer’s  employees. 

Lastly,  the  Secretary  may  wish  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  employer  provide  other  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  determine  the  amount  and  rate 
of  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  an 
employer  for  the  hiring  of  poor  people 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  these  observations? 

I  think  it  important  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  enough  flexibility  in  de¬ 
termining  the  employer’s  usual  training 
and  other  services  costs  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  information  necessary  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  plan  so  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  be  able  to  exercise  an  in¬ 
formed  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
think  this  is  still  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  I  think  the  language  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  certain  restrictions  which  may  be 
placed  upon  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  another  point 
which  disturbs  me  a  little,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  Senator  is  in  accord  with  me 
on  this. 


Further,  in  connection  with  subsection 
214(g) ,  I  am  concerned  that  there  are  no 
specific  legislative  safeguards  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  financial  assistance 
provided  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  assure  that  this  assistance  is  not 
used  by  an  employer  who  typically  and 
normally  has  a  high  turnover  rate  for 
his  employees.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  agree  that 
the  human  investment  job  training 
program  should  not  be  used  by  employ¬ 
ers  which  have  typically  high  turnover 
rates.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able,  for  example,  to  have  a  small  shop 
of  one  sort  or  another  which  normally 
hires  persons  on  a  short-term  basis  re¬ 
ceive  aid  under  this  act.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  the  purpose  of 
his  human  investment  job  training 
amendment  is  to  create  permanent  jobs 
and  not  merely  temporary  jobs  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  turnover  rates  are  particu¬ 
larly  high. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  third  point  is  that 
section  213(a)  authorizes  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  employers  for  “training  and 
employment  costs  incurred  pursuant  to 
the  plan  described  in  section  214.  I  think 
the  act  is  quite  clear  what  the  term 
“training  and  employment  costs”  refers 
to  for  sections  213(a),  (1)  through  (4) 
indicate  the  kinds  of  reimbursements 
which  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  an  employer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  if  he  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  language  on  its 
face  is  quite  clear  that  employment  costs 
refers  to  matters  contained  within  sec¬ 
tion  213(a)  and  does  not  refer  to  wages, 
and  that  his  amendment  would  not  au¬ 
thorize  a  wage  subsidy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  is  the 
Senator’s  understanding  and  I  believe  he 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  make  that  point. 

My  semifinal  point  I  wish  to  raise,  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  history,  is  that 
subsection  213(a)(2)  authorizes  the 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs 
of  sending  recruiters  into  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-in¬ 
come  persons.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  agree  that  this  provision  is  not 
intended  to  duplicate  or  replace  existing 
recruitment  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  the  State  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  or  other  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  which  are  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  recruitment  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  it  would  not  dupli¬ 
cate  their  efforts.  It  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  finding  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  if  necessary,  who  need  this  help.  It 
would  not  in  any  sense  supplant  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
or  of  State  employment  services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  human  investment 
job  training  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  practices  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  connection  with  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
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llshed  for  training  under  MDTA  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  be  made  applicable 
to  the  human  investment  job  training 
provisions  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  where  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  could  be  adapted  to  fit  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  so 
we  will  not  be  establishing  another 
jungle  of  bureaucratic  rules  with  situa¬ 
tions  which  in  many  ways  are  substan¬ 
tially  identical? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  is  a  logical 
approach,  but  I  should  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  the  final  decision  must  be  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  veiy 
much  for  his  candid  answers  to  my  ques¬ 
tions  and  I  assure  him  that  overnight  I 
will  give  prayerful  consideration  to  ac¬ 
cepting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  find  it  possible  to  accept  the 
amendment,  after  he  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  for  his  support  of  this  proposal  and 
for  his  having  worked  out  what  I  believe 
is  a  very  useful  alternative,  which  I  hope 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

I  support  the  proposal.  I  have  joined 
in  it  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
hope  for  its  success,  and  I  hope  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
find  that  he  also  will  be  able  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  must  say  that 
his  cooperation  and  help  in  drafting  this 
amendment  have,  been  extremely  valu¬ 
able.  I  share  his  hope  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  find  it 
possible  to  accept  our  proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  title 
n  of  the  bill  before  us,  the  language 
would  authorize  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
would  also  be  an  authorization  for  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $300  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  distinguished  Senator’s 
amendment  to  my  motion,  one  of  the 
changes  that  would  be  embodied  in  the 
instructions  which  he  proposes  would  be 
a  limitation  on  the  authorization  to  $875 
million  until  expended. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Plus  $50  million  for  re¬ 
payable  loans,  which  are  noninterest 
loans  but  are  repayable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
brings  me  to  the  question  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  Senator.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  statement,  but  I 
was  going  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  any  monies  for  loans. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  is  $50  million  in 
the  amendment  for  loans. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  there 
will  be  $50  million  Instead  of  the  $300 
million  as  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  is  $50  million  in 
addition  to  the  $875  million  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  the 
$875  million  would  be  in  grants,  and 
there  would  be  a  total  of  $50  million  in 
loans? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  LMr.  Clark]  of  the  original 
bill  which  is  sought  now  to  be  amended, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  sharpens  and  makes  even 
more  specific  the  private  enterprise  job 
which  I  had  in  mind  in  effecting  several 
amendments  to  the  bill  In  its  original 
form  which  I  worked  out  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  rendered  us  all  a  valuable  service  by 
sharpening  and  committing  specific  sums 
of  money  for  that  purpose.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  this  amendment  proposes  incen¬ 
tives  to  private  industry  like  those  I 
sponsored  under  section  123(a)(8)  of 
title  I  of  the  act,  and  extends  those  in¬ 
centives  to  something  beyond  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  size. 

He  has  limited  the  program  to  1  year. 
I  think  that  program  is  more  important 
than  that  limitation.  Therefore,  it  shall 
be  my  intention  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  I  hope  very  much 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  do  the 
same.  I  have  examined  the  needs  closely 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
jobs  must  be  our  first  priority  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  poverty.  This  bill 
would  provide  those  needed  jobs. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TITLE  II 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  there  can  be  no  Question  about  the 
desirability  of  eradicating  poverty,  and 
no  question  at  all  about  the  necessity 
of  helping  those  who  are  in  genuine 
need.  Speaking  as  one  who  knows  about 
the  pangs  of  poverty  from  firsthand 
experience,  I  can  say  that  improving  the 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  to  share 
in  the  fruits  of  an  affluent  society — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  opportunities — is  a 
commendable  and  worthwhile  national 
objective. 

But  in  my  view,  there  are  serious  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
premises  and  some  of  the  statistics  on 
which  the  war  on  poverty  is  based.  And 
there  are  even  more  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  a  number  of 
phases  of  the  effort  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  making.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  continuing  to 
fund  some  of  these  programs  in  the 
amounts  sought,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  amount  whatsoever. 

In  many  instances  the  results  we  had 
hoped  for  as  a  consequence  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Economic  Opporutnity  Act 
of  1964— which  I  supported— have  not 
been  attained.  And  they  may  not  be  at¬ 
tained,  for  it  is  doubtful  to  me  that  the 
OEO,  or  any  other  agency  that  can  be 


devised,  is  going  to  be  able  to  wipe  out 
poverty  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
believe  that  eradicating  poverty  is  much 
more  related  to  the  individual  and  his 
own  efforts  than  it  is  to  federal  under¬ 
takings  of  this  nature.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  assist. 

A  thought-provoking  article  entitled 
“Is  United  States  Really  Filled  With 
Poverty?”  appeared  on  page  50  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  for  September  4, 
1967,  which  I  believe  could  profitably  be 
read  by  any  person  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  this  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
labeled  exhibit  A  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before  ad¬ 
ditional  bililons  are  voted  for  the  war  on 
poverty,  there  are  many  facts  that  should 
be  weighed.  I  shall  call  attention  in  these 
remarks  to  a  few  of  them. 

The  word  poverty  has  emotional  con¬ 
notations.  Our  sympathies  are  stirred  at 
thoughts  of  the  less  fortunate  and  the 
disadvantaged,  and  properly  so.  Provid¬ 
ing  equal  opportunity  for  all  is  among 
the  noblest  ideals  which  we  profess. 

But  reality  should  guide  us,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  good  many  misleading 
or  at  least  questionable  statistics  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  that  actually  five 
in  poverty  in  America  and  who  can  be 
motivated  to  make  the  effort  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  poverty  strata. 

In  the  U.S.  News  article  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred,  John  B.  Parrish,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
does  much,  I  think,  to  put  this  problem  in 
proper  perspective  and  focus.  The  author 
has  been  on  the  Illinois  faculty  for  20 
years  and,  before  that,  was  an  economist 
and  statistician  with  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  For  3  years  he 
was  Chicago  regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

He  brands  as  “poverty  fallacy  No.  1” 
the  estimates  of  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  poverty.  The  figures  I  have 
heard  most  commonly  quoted  place  this 
number  at  30  to  35  million.  But  some 
members  of  what  Dr.  Parrish  calls  the 
“poverty  cult” — meaning  those  persons, 
or  groups,  who  go  the  farthest  in  ad¬ 
vocating  antipoverty  measures — put  the 
number  at  40  to  50  million,  and  a  few, 
using  some  yardstick  that  Is  utterly  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  me,  would  contend 
that  as  many  as  80  million  Americans  are 
victims  of  poverty.  Here  is  part  of  what 
Dr.  Parrish  wrote: 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  its  big  push  from 
the  1964  report  on  “The  Problem  of  Poverty 
in  America,”  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers.  CEA  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  $3,000  annual  income  were  in  pover¬ 
ty.  Using  this  income  yardstick,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  households 
containing  30  million  persons  were  in  the 
poverty  class. 

The  truth  about  poverty-income  statistics 
is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  income  below  $3,000  indicate  poverty 
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status.  It  may  or  may  not,  and  to  say  other¬ 
wise  is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col¬ 
lege.  They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  income  is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  “hopelessly”  shut  out  from 
the  good  things  of  Ufe.  They  are,  along  with 
other  American  youth,  enjoying  a  rate  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place. 
They  enjoy  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
adequate  if  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second¬ 
hand  automobile  or  motorcycle.  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadillac,  but  will  manage  without 
one.  They  aren’t  “poor”  and  need  no  croco¬ 
dile  tears  shed  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always 
wanted  to  visit  the  country’s  great  national 
parks  after  the  children  had  grown  up  and 
left.  So  he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60. 
The  retirement  income  will  come  to  only 
$2,000  a  year.  Are  they  poor?  The  poverty 
cult  says,  “Yes,”  these  people  are  suffering 
from  deprivation.  They  have  been  “hope¬ 
lessly”  cast  aside.  Yet  the  truth  is  they  have 
a  small  home  paid  for,  a  modest  automobile 
paid  for.  They  enjoy  refrigeration,  automatic 
cooking  equipment,  inside  plumbing,  TV, 
enough  clothes  to  last  for  years — the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  a  lifetime.  And  now  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  enjoy  more  leisure,  in  more  'comfort, 
for  more  years  than  similar  working-class 
families  of  any  country,  any  time.  The 
Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers  is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  in  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for,  some 
savings,  some  insurance,  good  clothes — yes, 
and  a  paid-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set.  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  installments  still  out¬ 
standing.  Mr.  Brown  becomes  ill.  Mrs.  Brown 
quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their  in¬ 
come  drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year. 
Are  they  in  trouble?  Yes.  Are  they  in  des¬ 
perate  consumer  poverty?  Are  they  “hope¬ 
lessly  trapped?”  By  no  means.  After  a  tough 
year  they  will  resume  as  members  of  the  af¬ 
fluent  society  even  by  CEA’s  definition. 

These  cases  could  be  multiplied  end¬ 
lessly,  I  think.  If  poverty  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  or  defined  on  the  basis  of  income 
and  size  of  family  alone,  or  the  difference 
between  low  and  high  income  brackets 
without  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
other  factors  which  are  pertinent,  then 
we  will,  indeed,  always  have  poverty  with 
us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  poverty  can  be 
predicated  solely,  or  even  mainly,  on  the 
basis  of  income  or  on  family  size.  Such 
data  form  an  insufficient  basis  on  which 
to  proceed,  for  they  omit  such  estimates, 
which  Dr.  Parrish  cites,  as  these: 

Ninety-five  percent  of  U.S.  families 
have  an  adequate  minimum  daily  diet; 
99  percent  of  all  U.S.  households  have 
adequate  cooking  equipment  including 
those  living  in  both  urban  and  rural 
“ghettos”;  99  percent  of  U.S.  households 
have  refrigeration;  96  percent  of  U.S. 
families  who  want  it  have  television;  98 
percent  of  U.S.  mothers  give  birth  to 
their  babies  in  hospitals;  95  percent  of 
U.S.  households  have  telephones. 

Moreover,  America’s  vast  resale  mar¬ 
ket  makes  all  kind  of  consumer-type 
durable  goods  available  to  those  in  low- 
income  groups  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost.  Refrigerators,  automobiles, 
TV  sets,  record  players,  furniture — these 
and  other  items  are  sold  and  resold  as 


used  goods.  Instead  of  being  shut  out, 
our  low-income  families  are,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  gaining  more  in  the  way  of  nec¬ 
essities  and  conveniences  than  they  have 
ever  had  before. 

I  do  not  contend  that  they,  the  low- 
income  families,  have  everything  they 
need  or  should  aspire  to.  Par  from  it. 
But  I  do  say  emphatically  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  bleak  picture  of  30  to 
35  million  Americans  living  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  existing  on  a  bare  subsistence 
level,  is  a  badly  overdrawn  and  distorted 
picture. 

Now,  let  us  look  briefly  at  three  of  the 
more  controversial  programs  of  the  war 
on  poverty  about  which  I  have  the 
strongest  reservations.  I  refer  specifically 
•  to  the  Job  Corps,  some  of  the  community 
action  programs,  and  the  activities  of  the 
VISTA  workers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  data 
are  confusing  and  conflicting  and  tend 
generally  to  indicate  that  the  program 
is  not  doing  what  it  was  intended  to  do; 
namely,  to  fit  disadvantaged  youths  for 
holding  other  than  make-work  jobs. 

Some  educators  and  sociologists  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  theory  behind  the  program 
is  faulty.  They  question  the  wisdom  of 
removing  youths  from  their  homes  and 
training  them  for  situations  that  may  or 
may  not  exist  in  their  home  communities 
or  anywhere  else. 

Many  who  are  best  versed  in  this  phase 
of  the  war  on  poverty  believe  that  not 
enough  use  is  being  made  of  existing  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  training  facili¬ 
ties;  that  the  “education”  these  youths 
are  receiving  is  poor;  and  that  there  has 
not  been  enough  involvement  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  the  program.  It 
seems  evident  that  there  is  too  much 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  both 
Federal  and  State  educational  and  man¬ 
power  training  and  retraining  programs. 

But  most  seriously  I  question  the  great 
cost  of  this  program  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  results  it  has  produced  so  far. 

The  figures  on  the  cost  annually  per 
enrollee  have  been  widely  discussed.  The 
committee  report  on  the  pending  bill 
shows  that  during  the  first  3  fiscal 
years  $715  million  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Job  Corps  for  its  operation.  The  di¬ 
rect  operating  cost  per  enrollee  was 
$6,900  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  for  the 
centers  in  operation  9  months  or  more, 
which  is  under  the  ceiling  of  $7,500  per 
enrollee  imposed  by  a  1966  amendment 
to  the  1964  act,  and  which  the  new  bill 
would  reduce  to  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

But  additional  overhead  and  capital 
costs  raised  the  cost  for  each  enrollee  by 
any  average  of  $600.  The  direct  operat¬ 
ing  costs  for  men’s  urban  centers  aver¬ 
aged  just  under  $7,500  and  for  the 
women’s  centers  just  under  $8,500.  The 
cost  for  the  conservation  centers  was 
$6,100  plus  $854  per  conservation  cen¬ 
ter  enrollee,  or  a  total  of  $6,954  per  en¬ 
rollee. 

Without  making  any  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  private  educational 
costs,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that, 
when  no  one  knows  exactly  what  results 
are  being  achieved,  these  costs  are  in¬ 
ordinately  high. 

Statements  which  one  sees  now  and 
then  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere 


to  the  effect  that  the  youths  trained  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  will  return  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  training  in  the 
future  taxes  they  will  pay  and  the  good 
they  will  do  for  society  are,  at  best,  only 
guesses.  Assumptions  that  welfare  costs 
for  the  youths  involved  will  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  are  equally  nebulous,  for, 
as  the  minority  report  on  the  bill  notes, 
many  who  have  received  public  assist¬ 
ance  receive  it  again  after  finishing  their 
“training.” 

As  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
noted  in  its  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Job  Corps  earlier  this  year: 

The  Job  Corps  is  doing  very  little  directly 
to  aid  the  graduates  in  Job  placement.  .  .  . 
About  60  percent  of  the  Corpsmen  found 
their  jobs  themselves.  Even  when  the  Job 
Corps  did  assist  in  placement,  responses  from 
graduates  indicate  that  an  effort  was  not 
always  made  to  match  previous  training  and 
job  specifications.1 

The  chamber  of  commerce  study  made 
the  additional  point  that  employers  hold 
the  graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  in  low  re¬ 
gard.  The  most  disturbing  result  of  its 
investigation,  the  chamber  said,  was  that 
roughly  74  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  covered  by  the  study  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  job  in  which  the 
Job  Corps  indicated  they  were  placed. 

Moreover,  the  press  has  reported 
many  incidents,  occurring  both  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers  and  in  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  in  which  enrollees  have 
participated  in  unlawful  or  disruptive 
activities.  Often  it  has  been  reported  that 
enrollees  who  have  committed  crimes 
were  not  subjected  to  punishment.  This 
has  evoked  criticism  and  antagonism,  es¬ 
pecially  from  citizens  residing  near  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Many  of  the  incidents  that  have 
marred  the  image  of  the  Job  Corps  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  due  to  poor  screening 
methods.  The  Job  Corps  has  said  that 
it  has  no  way  of  checking  whether  a  man 
is  on  parole  or  probation  when  he  ap¬ 
plies.  They  refuse  to  require  fingerprints 
from  enrollees — despite  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  have  their  finger¬ 
prints  taken  automatically. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Job  Corps  should 
accept  only  those  boys  with  clean  rec¬ 
ords,  but  I  do  say  that  the  Job  Corps  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  know  enough  about 
each  boy’s  background  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
ject  him,  if  need  be,  or,  once  enrolled, 
to  handle  him  effectively.  Many  of  the 
scandals  and  riots  that  have  plagued  the 
Job  Coips  may  have  been  avoided  if  the 
camp  leaders  had  known  which  boys  had 
the  most  serious  problems  and  had 
helped  them  accordingly  or  had  rejected 
or  dismissed  them. 

Turning  to  the  community  action 
phase  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  reports  reaching  me  from 
my  State  that  in  some  instances  these 
programs  are  being  subverted  by  “lead¬ 
ership”  which  seems  to  be  ideologically 
opposed  to  what  it  openly  refers  to  as 
“the  power  structure,”  or  contemptu¬ 
ously  calls  “the  establishment.”  The  ob- 


1  "Youth  and  the  War  on  Poverty,”  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1967,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 
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jective  of  some  community  action  lead¬ 
ers  in  some  communities  appears  mainly 
to  be  the  overthrow  of  this  “establish¬ 
ment.” 

I  have  had  reports  that  in  some  com¬ 
munities  persons  associated  with  the 
poverty  programs  are  openly  talking  of 
“running  candidates  for  office,”  who 
presumably  would  be  amenable  to  the 
points  of  view  of  “do-gooder”  or  extrem¬ 
ist  types  of  leadership,  whether  that 
fitted  into  a  community  pattern  or  not.  I 
regret  to  say  that  some  reports  reaching 
me  indicate  that  social  misfits  and  mal¬ 
contents  have,  in  some  cases,  infiltrated 
the  war  on  poverty  and  have  become  its 
leaders. 

Local  initiative  and  local  participa¬ 
tion  in  Federal  programs  are  rightly  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  in  the  effective  de¬ 
velopment  and  carrying  out  of  many  such 
programs.  But  in  some  communities  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  have  shied  away  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  my  judgment,  the  OEO  has 
failed  significantly  to  involve  progressive 
yet  sound  local  leadership  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 

The  objective  in  some  instances  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  to  incite  hatred  and 
anger,  to  build  up  class  consciousness 
and  to  foment  unrest  instead  of  to  pro¬ 
vide  constructive  leadership.  In  one  West 
Virginia  city — Bluefield — a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  notice  of  a  community  action 
meeting  circulated  in  a  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood  began  with  these 
provocative  words : 

Are  you  tired  of  being  stepped  on?  .  .  . 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  item 
be  included  as  exhibit  B  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  other  inflammatory  pamphlets  and 
literature  have  been  circulated  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  deliberate  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  to  agitate  for  increased  welfare 
benefits  and  to  gain  other  similar  ends. 
As  an  example,  I  have  some  literature 
which  was  recently  sent  to  me  by  an 
elected  State  official  and  which  has  been 
circulated  by  poverty  workers  to  welfare 
recipients.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  literature  be  inserted  as  exhibit  C  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  fine,  in  theory,  to  involve  the 
poor  in  community  endeavors  for  their 
own  purported  betterment.  But  where 
the  poor  have  had  little  experience  and 
practice  in  such  matters,  they  all  too 
often  can  be  misled  by  persons  who  have 
their  own,  not  the  poor’s,  interests  and 
welfare  in  mind. 

The  issues  appear  to  me  to  revolve 
around  poor  implementation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  poverty  programs,  ineffective 
operation,  loose  administrative  control, 
and  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps, 
some  of  the  community  action  programs, 
and  some  of  the  VISTA  activities. 


The  legislation  before  us  amends  and 
revises  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  It  broadens  the  program  at  the 
same  time  it  purportedly  seeks  to  correct 
the  weaknesses  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  do  not  believe  that  some  of  them  have 
been  corrected.  Too  often  it  appears  that 
special  interest  groups  coming  into  a 
community  from  outside  it  have  seized 
the  initiative  at  the  local  level,  and  that 
they  are  using  the  communtiy  action 
setup  as  a  vehicle  for  their  own  special 
purposes,  which  all  too  often  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  basic  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  As  a  result,  a  great 
deal  of  social  dissension  has  been  stirred 
up,  a  new  class-consciousness  has  been 
introduced,  much  public  disenchant¬ 
ment  has  resulted,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  wasted. 

I  cite  a  letter,  dated  August  14,  1967, 
from  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  of  my  State, 
to  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  of  the 
OEO,  in  which  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  states  that  he  would  not  give  his 
permission  or  approval  “today”  to  the 
VISTA  and  Appalachian  volunteer 
phases  of  the  war  on  poverty  which  he 
has  approved  for  the  past  summer. 

In  his  letter  Governor  Smith  said: 

Earlier  this  year,  I  approved  for  the  second 
summer  the  placement  of  Appalachain  Vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  VISTA  program.  In  so 
doing,  I  approved  the  return  of  the  AV’s 
in  the  face  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  protest  from  communities  where  they 
had  served  before,  with  some  persons  taking 
exception  to  the  philosophy  and  activities  of 
the  group  in  the  community,  but  with  a 
majority  protesting  alleged  immorality,  un¬ 
cleanliness,  unconventionality  and  personal 
obnoxiousness  by  some  of  the  AV’s  working 
in  the  State  during  the  summer  of  1966. 

However,  it  was  my  feeling  at  that  time 
that  the  good  being  done  by  these  young 
people  outweighed  the  flaws  and  peccadilloes 
being  manifested  by  some  of  them. 

In  recent  weeks,  incidents  have  occurred 
which — to  be  quite  frank — cause  me  to 
question  whether  I  exercised  my  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  approving  the  1967  AV  contract. 

Briefly  related,  these  incidents  are: 

1.  A  group  of  persons  identified  as  AV’s 
and  VISTA  personnel  staged  a  riotous  all- 
night  party  on  July  22  at  Babcock  State 
Park — destroying  park  property,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  exit  and  entrance  of  other  park 
guests,  tampering  with  automobiles  and  gen¬ 
erally  disturbing  the  peace.  This  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  attached  report  from  the  park 
superintendent,  which  points  out  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  persons  used  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  automobiles,  raising  the  possible  ques¬ 
tion  of  misuse  of  U.S.  Government  property 
(as  well  as  being  abominable  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  national  Administration).  The 
superintendent’s  report  has  been  carefully 
checked,  and  verified  in  almost  every  detail. 

2.  Reports  from  Wyoming  County,  West 
Virginia,  indicate  that  confidence  in,  and 
effectiveness  of,  the  VISTA-AV  program  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  immoral  conduct 
on  the  pa'rt  of  several  of  those  volunteers. 
While  these  persons  logically  argue  that  their 
personal  lives  are  their  own  affair,  the  fact 
remains  that  promiscuity,  particularly  when 
it  crosses  racial  lines,  is  not  accepted  by  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  damages  public 
respect  and  support  for  the  VISTA  and  AV 
program. 

3.  On  August  6,  pickets  protesting  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Viet  Nam  war  staged  a 
demonstration  on  the  lawn  of  the  State  Cap¬ 
itol.  The  protest,  which  was  peaceful  and 
orderly,  Included  five  VISTA-AV  workers 
from  Raleigh  County.  While  I  affirm  then- 
right  to  their  own  views  on  the  Vietnamese 
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situation,  the  fact  that  they  drove  to  Charles¬ 
ton  in  a  clearly-marked  U.S.  Government 
car,  which  was  parked  near  the  Capitol, 
attracted  considerable  attention,  as  the  at¬ 
tached  State  Police  report  reveals.  The  use 
of  a  Federally-owned  car  for  such  purposes 
certainly  is  open  to  question. 

4.  A  respected  State  Senator,  Carl  E.  Gain¬ 
er,  from  central  West  Virginia  has  protested 
formally  to  me  about  the  activities  of  VISTA 
and  AV  workers  in  Nicholas  County.  These 
persons  apparently  have  called  for  the  mass 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  county’s  elected 
officials  and  school  personnel.  While  such  so¬ 
cial  protest  might  be  valid,  the  absence  of 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  problems  of 
the  community  has  led  to  a  general  feeling 
that  the  VISTA-AV  group  is  composed  of 
“trouble-makers”  who  offer  only  negative 
solutions  to  community  problems.  Charges 
of  teaching  “ideas  that  are  Communistic” 
have  been  made.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  the 
letters  outlining  this  problem. 

5.  The  arrest  of  a  group  of  VISTA-AV 
workers  in  a  nearby  county  of  Kentucky  on 
charges  of  sedition,  and  their  alleged  pos¬ 
session  of  Communist  literature  and  para¬ 
phernalia,  has  been  widely  reported  by  West 
Virginia  news  media,  and  has  served  fur¬ 
ther  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  VISTA- 
AV  program. 

Since  I  was  given  assurances  that  the  1967 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Program  would  be 
more  tightly  controlled  to  the  extent  of  pick¬ 
ing  persons  of  greater  maturity  and  Judg¬ 
ment  and  screening  out  those  individuals 
whose  Bohemian  habits  might  render  the 
program  effete,  I  feel  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  call  this  evident  breach  of  those  as¬ 
surances  to  your  attention. 

It  remains  my  contention  that  a  program 
such  as  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  can  be 
a  positive  force  for  community  betterment 
and  assisting  the  poor  to  higher  standards 
of  living  and  aspiration. 

However,  it  is  also  my  contention  that  the 
poor — and  the  image  of  your  office — both 
would  be  far  better  served  if  these  persons 
were  oriented  in  the  common  courtesies;  in¬ 
spired  to  set  a  truly  good  example  for  the 
people  they  serve  in  grooming,  manners,  dress 
and  demeanor;  and  that  they  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  (and,  in  the  eyes 
of  many  persons,  government  and  authority 
in  general),  and  as  such,  should  try  to  be 
circumspect  to  the  point  of  extreme  prudence 
in  their  personal  appearance,  conduct  and 
attitudes. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  I  feel  the 
guarantees  given  me  in  the  spring  by  VISTA 
officials  and  Mr.  Milton  Ogle,  director  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers  program,  have  been 
disregarded  or  abrogated.  In  the  light  of  the 
summer’s  developments,  I  certainly  would 
not  give  my  approval  to  such  a  program  if 
it  were  before  me  today. 

I  believe  you  personally  should  know  of 
these  problems  and  incidents,  for  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  we  share  a  desire  to  make  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program  as  effective  as  possible 
in  West  Virginia. 

The  sedition  charges  to  which  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  referred  made  some  very  un¬ 
favorable  national  news  for  the  poverty 
program.  Charges  that  antipoverty  work¬ 
ers  were  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Kentucky  and  of  Pike 
County  were  involved. 

It  is  true  that  these  charges  of  sedition 
were  voided  by  a  three-judge  Federal 
court,  which  held  that  the  Kentucky  law 
on  which  they  were  based  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Nevertheless,  a  Pike  County,  Ky„ 
grand  jury  found  enough  evidence  to 
indict  five  persons  for  sedition,  &nd  a 
wide  area  of  eastern  Kentucky  has  been 
wracked  by  destructive  controversy  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  antipoverty 
workers. 
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Excuses,  explanations,  and  defenses  too 
frequently  have  been  offered  by  the  OEO 
as  a  result  of  criticisms  and  charges  such 
as  this. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  that — 

An  inspector  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  concluded  that  a  sedition 
charge  against  Joseph  Mulloy  (one  of  the  five 
persons  involved) ,  a  poverty  worker  in  the 
mountains  around  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  is 
based  entirely  on  local  issues. 

The  news  story  said  further  that  the 
inspector  for  the  CEO  stated  that  he 
found  “no  basis  for  the  sedition  charges.” 

This  sort  of  defensive  report  has  come 
from  the  OEO  many  times  when  it  has 
been  criticized,  which  indicates  to  me 
that  the  agency  actually  has  little  con¬ 
trol  at  the  local  level  over  a  number  of 
activities  carried  on  in  its  name. 

But  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  for  it  to  say  that  it  has  no  con¬ 
trol,  or  little  control,  over  volunteer 
workers  such  as  the  Appalachian  volun¬ 
teers,  for  they  are  paid  in  part  by  poverty 
funds  and  are  thoroughly  identified  in 
the  public  mind  with  the,  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  five  persons  in  Kentucky  were  not 
directly  employed  by  the  OEO,  but  they 
were  identified  in  the  public  eye  with  its 
activities,  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Mul¬ 
loy,  was  supported  in  a  substantial  de¬ 
gree  by  Federal  funds.  So  the  damage  is 
done.  The  poverty  program,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  set  up, 
is  given  another  nationwide  black  eye. 

In  a  feature  article,  the  Sunday, 
August  27,  1967,  Washington  Post  stated 
in  the  opening  paragraph: 

Are  Federal  tax  dollars  paid  to  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  subsidizing  sedition  in 
Kentucky? 

This  is  a  serious  question  to  raise  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  which  must  sup¬ 
port  the  antipoverty  endeavors  if  they 
are  to  be  successful. 

But  even  more  important  than  this, 
in  the  case  of  Pike  County,  Ky.,  which 
borders  my  own  State,  is  the  fact  that 
outside  agitators  in  the  guise  of  seeking 
to  help  the  poor  natives  have,  instead, 
brought  on  deep  dissension  and  set 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  In  the  process 
they  have  helped  no  one.  They  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  eradicated  poverty. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
persons  indicted  for  sedition  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  along  with  many  of  those  who 
have  stirred  up  controversy  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  elsewhere,  whether  they  realize 
it  or  not,  are  virtually  revolutionaries 
bent  on  destroying  the  present  order  of 
society  instead  of  trying  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  framework  that  exists. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Director 
Shriver  subsequently  cut  off  all  funds  for 
the  Appalachian  volunteer  program  in 
Kentucky  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Edward 
T.  Breathitt  following  the  charges  of 
sedition. 

All  too  often,  complaints  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  regarding  com¬ 
munity  action  activities  elicit  only  de¬ 
fensive  responses.  Charges  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  poverty  workers  are  seem¬ 
ingly  sloughed  off,  casually  brushed 
aside,  and  made  to  appear  as  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  with  regard  to  citizen 


conduct.  The  OEO  response  to  Governor 
Smith’s  charges  seemed  to  me  to  con¬ 
form,  in  some  respects,  to  such  a  pat¬ 
tern.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  OEO  reply  as  exhibit  D  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  must  also  say,  in  all  fairness, 
that  I  have  had  some  good  reports,  as 
well  as  bad,  regarding  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
I  condemn  this  antipoverty  program  in 
its  entirety — a  point  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  more  in  order  to  clar¬ 
ify  my  position. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health  in  my 
State,  for  example,  I  am  informed  that 
Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell-Bateman,  West 
Virginia’s  State  director  of  mental 
health,  has  been  publicly  quoted  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  effective  and  valuable. 

In  fact,  she  said  that  the  work  of 
VISTA  volunteers  with  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  West  Virginians,  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  State’s  mental  hos¬ 
pitals,  has  saved  the  State  an  estimated 
$486,000  in  custodial  care,  funds  that  are 
being  used  to  help  provide  better  services. 

Dr.  Bateman  said  that  the  VISTA’s 
alsp  had  helped  to  organize  Boy  Scout 
troops  in  rural  areas  for  the  first  time, 
as  well  as  day-care  centers  for  children, 
tutoring  programs  for  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  and  services  for  the 
retarded. 

Dr.  Bateman  said:2 

In  all  these  activities,  the  VISTAs  are 
training  local  people  to  take  over  when  they 
leave.  This  is  really  a  program  in  which 
VISTAs  try  to  work  themselves  out  of  a  job. 

Governor  Smith,  I  believe,  concurs  in 
this  evaluation. 

However,  I  have  received  may  com¬ 
plaints  from  dependable  sources  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
VITSA  workers.  Just  the  other  day,  on 
September  22  to  be  exact,  through  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  I  expressed 
some  concern  and  reservations  anent 
VISTA.  The  Senator  subsequently,  on 
September  25,  submitted  for  the  Record 
certain  documentation  in  support  of 
VISTA,  including  exhibits  attesting  to 
the  value  of  VISTA’s  mental  health  pro¬ 
gram  in  West  Virginia. 

I  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  compli¬ 
mentary  reports  concerning  the  mental 
health  program,  having  heard  directly 
from  Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell-Bateman, 
West  Virginia’s  director  of  mental 
health,  and  from  a  few  county  directors 
of  mental  health  programs  in  the  State. 

But  the  part  does  not  make  the  whole, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed,  as  exhibit  E  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks,  a  sampling  of 
the  correspondence  which  has  reached 
my  office  from  so  many  people  of  my 
State  and  which  reflects  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  a  poor  image  of  VISTA 
workers  in  general,  as  observed  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  Charleston  Gazette ,  p.  3,  August  23,  1967. 


(See  exhibit  E.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  these  reports  include,  for  example: 

First.  Strong  criticism  of  the  VISTA 
program  in  his  county  by  the  sheriff 
of  Raleigh  County  and  a  plea  for  an 
investigation  of  the  actions  of  VISTA 
workers.  Seven  months  later,  after  what 
he  characterizes  as  a  “job  of  whitewash¬ 
ing”  by  OEO  officials,  he  still  urged  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Second.  An  expression  of  belief  by  a 
well-known  real  estate  operator  that 
VISTA  workers  18  or  19  years  old,  un¬ 
trained,  and  “looking  in  most  cases  more 
in  need  than  our  own  people,”  cannot 
accomplish  much  in  the  promotion  of  a 
“better  life  for  those  in  the  rural  areas,” 
and  a  request  that  something  “be  done 
about  this  reckless  spending  of  our  tax 
money.” 

Third.  An  expression  of  alarm  by  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  Senate 
who  characterizes  the  VISTA  workers 
in  his  district  as  “a  bunch  of  improperly 
misguided  misfits  who  are  endangering 
our  concept  of  law  and  order  in  this 
Nation.” 

Fourth.  A  protest  by  a  high  school 
librarian  in  Nicholas  Comity  of  the 
“smirching  of  our  schools  with  dope 
raids,  long-haired,  rude,  and  untidy  stu¬ 
dents,  moral  problems,  and  the  like,”  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  presence  of  anti-poverty 
workers,  who  sought  the  forced  resig¬ 
nation  of  duly  appointed  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

Fifth.  A  report  by  a  grocery  store 
manager  of  VISTA  workers  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Mingo  County,  driving  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  car,  exhibiting  rude  and  intimi¬ 
dating  manners  in  his  place  of  business. 

Sixth.  A  request  from  a  postmaster 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  “get  these 
people — VISTA  workers — out  of  here,” 
since  “they  are  telling  the  people  here 
that  they  are  not  getting  what  is  due 
them.” 

Seventh.  A  report  by  the  chief  of  police 
of  Huntington  concerning  attempts  to 
“set  up  black  power  movement  meet¬ 
ings”  by  individuals  believed  to  be  OEO 
employees  from  New  York  City  and  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  If  OEO,  they  may  or  may 
not  be  VISTA  workers;  OEO  has  not 
reported  the  facts. 

Eighth.  Reports  by  an  outstanding 
lawyer  regarding  slovenly,  unclean 
VISTA  employees  inciting  political  dis¬ 
order  and  stirring  up  dissatisfaction 
against  “the  taxpayers  of  this  country” 
who  are  paying  the  bill  and  “have  a  right 
to  expect  better  treatment.” 

Ninth.  A  sampling  of  letters  from  in¬ 
terested  citizens,  who  will  be  identified 
by  their  initials. 

In  summary,  the  picture  of  VISTA  in 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  come  to  our  State  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  whom 
are  carelessly  dressed  and  look  worse 
than  even  the  poorest  of  our  people,  and 
who  have  sometimes  served  to  create  and 
foment  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  trou¬ 
ble.  If  VISTA  is  to  continue,  its  image 
and  its  programs  would  be  far  better 
served  if  these  workers  were,  in  the  words 
of  the  Governor,  oriented  in  the  common 
courtesies;  inspired  to  set  a  truly  good 
example  for  the  people  they  serve  in 
grooming,  manners,  dress,  and  de- 
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meanor;  and  circumspect  to  the  point  of 
extreme  prudence  in  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  conduct,  and  attitudes. 

I  have  had  excellent  reports  on  the 
adult  basic  education  program,  and  the 
Headstart  program,  both  of  which  are 
other  component  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
The  basic  criticism  I  have  heard  regard¬ 
ing  Headstart  is  that  it  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  school  systems 
rather  than  under  community  action 
direction. 

As  the  adult  education  effort  has  been 
conducted  in  my  State  and  elsewhere  it 
seems  to  have  fortified  and  strengthened 
existing  adult  education  programs  and 
contributed  to  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
undereducated. 

More  than  10,000  persons  have  been 
involved  In  this  program  in  my  State  in 
the  past  3  years,  and  our  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  reports  that  the  over¬ 
all  average  of  public  education  in  the 
State  will  be  increased  by  as  much  as  two 
full  grade  levels  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  example,  I  have  been  advised  by 
Mr.  James  Basil  Deck,  State  supervisor 
of  the  adult  basic  education  program  for 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  that  4,800  individuals  have  moved 
off  the  welfare  rolls  during  the  past  2 
years,  these  individuals  having  gone 
through  the  adult  basic  education  class. 
Many  have  just  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  have  upgraded  educational 
skills  and  have  been  able  to  move  out 
and  get  jobs.  Mr.  Deck  advised  me  that 
there  are  6,071  AFDCUP  participants  in 
the  adult  basic  education  classes  this 
year;  846  are  in  high  school  equivalency 
classes;  and  451  are  in  vocational  classes, 
making  a  total  of  7,368. 

I  am  informed  that  there  were  over 
16,000  students  in  classes  during  the  past 
year  and  that  it  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  number  this  year.  Mr.  Deck 
stated  that  many  of  these  individuals 
take  the  general  adult  development  tests 
for  high  school  equivalency.  Moreover, 
he  stated  that  25  students  in  classes  have 
enrolled  in  college  this  year.  So,  from  the 
reports  I  have  received,  an  excellent  job 
Is  being  done  in  the  adult  education  ef¬ 
fort  in  West  Virginia,  an  effort  which  im¬ 
proves  basic  education  skills  or  upgrades 
skills  to  prepare  for  jobs.  This  is  the  kind 
of  program  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port. 

I  have  had  some  equally  good  reports 
concerning  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  OEO  farms  out  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  original 
economic  opportunity  legislation.  The 
eradication  of  poverty  where  it  is  real 
and  where  the  objective  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  effectively  is  a  worthwhile  goal 
of  which  I  approve  and  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  I  supported  the  original 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  war  on  poverty  needs 
a  full-scale,  in-depth  inquiry  and  investi¬ 
gation.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  work 
which  Senator  Clark’s  subcommittee  has 
so  ably  performed  in  conducting  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill,  and  I  would  say  noth¬ 
ing  in  derogation  of  this  work.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  sufficient.  It  is 


my  opinion  that  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reappraisal  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  needed,  and  I  think  that  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  required  can  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  competent  and  trained  persons 
skilled  in  investigative  and  auditing 
techniques. 

I  feel  strongly  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  have  not  been 
properly  administered,  properly  directed, 
properly  supervised,  or  properly  audited. 
I  also  believe  that  if  such  an  in-depth 
study  of  these  programs  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  many  disturbing,  and  even  shock¬ 
ing,  facts  would  be  brought  to  light  with 
regard  to  how  these  programs  have  been 
mismanaged,  with  a  concomitant  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  More¬ 
over,  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  some  of  the  poverty  workers  have 
been  utilized  by  misguided  persons  and 
even  out-and-out  revolutionaries,  who 
have  sought  to  achieve  ends  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  poverty.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  many  indications  that  some  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  utilized  to  foment  social 
protest,  civil  rights  disturbances,  and 
anti-Vietnam  war  demonstrations. 

I  was  happy  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Senator  Prouty  on  Fri¬ 
day,  which  would  order  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  to  investigate  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  local 
agencies  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe 
that  this  type  of  investigation  by  the 
GAO  will  help  to  determine  the  real  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  administration  of  OEO 
programs  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  achieve  the  objectives  as  in¬ 
tended  by  Congress.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  may  be  indicative  of  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  throughout  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  information 
of  interest  in  this  regard. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  infor¬ 
mation  that  indicates  a  grave  weakness 
in  the  financial  management  of  records 
and  expenses  maintained  by  one  of  the 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1  month  the  organization  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  Washington  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion  claimed  expenditures  for  positions 
which  were  vacant  during  that  period. 
Expenditures  for  group  health  insurance 
premiums  had  also  been  overstated;  bills 
for  merchandise  purchased  by  a  former 
employee  after  his  dismissal  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  also  been  claimed  as  an 
expense  reimbursable  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  lack  of 
adequate  financial  control  and  laxity  in 
the  management  of  the  program  there 
existed  in  one  instance  unsupported  bill¬ 
ings  from  a  local  store  which  had  been 
paid  and  claimed  as  an  expense,  an  ex¬ 
cessive  retroactive  salary  payment  had 
been  made  to  an  employee,  expenditures 
were  repeatedly  charged  to  incorrect 
program  components,  personnel  costs 
have  been  overstated  by  1  day  for  all 
employed  positions  of  another  develop¬ 
ment  program,  and  in  several  instances 
commitments  incurred  during  the  prior 


contract  period  had  been  paid  from  cur¬ 
rent  contract  funds. 

Other  reported  deficiencies  showed  re¬ 
imbursement  twice  to  the  activity  for 
expenses  that  had  been  incurred  during 
a  period  in  calendar  year  1966.  Another 
instance  of  questionable  practice  con¬ 
cerned  the  accountant-office  manager 
and  her  assistant,  in  that  each  received, 
in  addition  to  her  regular  salary,  one 
half  of  the  funds  available  for  a  part- 
time  accountant  position  in  another 
activity  of  the  area. 

The  reported  deficiencies  also  revealed 
that  inventory  records  for  equipment 
furnished  the  area  have  not  been  main¬ 
tained  as  required  by  agreements  with 
the  United  Planning  Organization. 

With  further  regard  to  the  additional 
payments  to  the  accountant-office  man¬ 
ager  and  clerk-typist,  the  two  employees 
receive  monthly  salaries  of  $667  and 
$401  respectively,  and  each  person  was 
reportedly  receiving  an  additional  $162 
per  month  for  performing  the  duties  of 
the  part-time  workers  in  another  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Justification  of  the 
additional  payment  to  the  two  individu¬ 
als  related  to  the  fact  that  each  worked 
10  hours  per  week  in  addition  to  her 
regular  full-time  working  hours,  and 
officials  recognized  the  practice  was  not 
desirable  but  said  they  were  not  able  to 
find  the  qualified  neighborhood  resi¬ 
dents  to  fill  the  positions. 

Another  questionable  practice  con¬ 
cerns  the  use  of  poverty  funds  to  pay 
certain  administrative  expenses  of  the 
credit  union  in  the  area  rather  than 
using  the  proceeds  of  credit  union 
operations  to  pay  those  expenses,  as  is 
customary.  There  are  over  1,200  mem¬ 
bers  with  share  accounts  totaling  over 
$86,000.  It  is  reported  that  without  the 
aid  of  poverty  funds,  the  credit  union 
would  be  facing  financial  difficulty.  For 
example,  in  February  1967,  it  cost  more 
than  $2,000  to  make  loans  of  $6,802. 
Moreover,  dividends  which  are  now  paid 
regularly  could  not  be  continued  if  earn¬ 
ings  from  less  than  $100,000  of  capital 
were  required  to  pay  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  $22,509  for  10  months.  Loan  de¬ 
linquencies  of  the  union  are  said  to 
have  been  increasing  over  the  period  of 
its  operations.  For  example,  on  March 
31,  1967,  delinquent  loans  totaled  $8,612, 
11.2  percent  of  loans  outstanding  of 
$76,824,  whereas  on  December  31,  1964, 
delinquent  loans  were  only  3.9  percent 
of  loans  outstanding. 

Another  reported  irregularity  related 
to  the  child  day  care  and  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams.  It  was  reported  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  income  guidelines 
were  not  adhered  to.  A  legal  requirement 
of  the  1964  act  is  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  families  with  children  re¬ 
ceiving  day  care  who  are  enrolled  in 
Headstart  may  have  incomes  higher 
than  levels  to  be  set  under  the  act  by 
OEO.  It  was  found  in  this  area  that  the 
act  was  not  observed  in  some  cases.  At 
one  day  care  program  in  the  area,  16  of 
the  90  children  were  from  over  income 
families.  It  was  noted  that  only  eight  of 
the  16  children  whose  Incomes  exceeded 
the  OEO  guidelines  were  charged  a  fee 
as  required  by  the  act. 
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Of  the  30  children  enrolled  In  two 
Headstart  classes  in  the  area  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1966,  it  was  found  that  six  of  the 
children’s  families  had  incomes  at  the 
time  of  enrollment  which  exceeded  eli¬ 
gibility  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  probably  have 
more  to  say,  at  a  future  date,  about  pov¬ 
erty  programs  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  area  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have 
merely  alluded  to  the  situation  in  that 
particular  area  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  need,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  poverty 
program  in  urban  communities  and  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  certain 
aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  as  we  have 
seen  it  operate  since  its  beginning.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  title  I  is  in  excess  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  in  the  amount  of  $198  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

However,  the  Senate  is  confronted,  in 
the  massive  bill  before  us,  with  a  radi¬ 
cally  new  proposal  to  spend  another  $2.5 
billion  in  grants,  and  $300  million  in 
loans  on  a  crash  program  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  create  500,000  new  jobs. 

Although  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  whose  name  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  it,  I  believe  his  multi¬ 
billion- dollar  proposal  is  the  wrong  pro¬ 
gram  and  comes  at  the  wrong  time. 

In  its  haste,  the  proposal  attacks  the 
wrong  horn  of  the  manpower  dilemma 
faced  by  the  country. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  total  work 
force,  as  of  July  1967,  was  82.9  million. 
The  number  of  unemployed  persons  was 
3.2  million,  or  4.1  percent.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  term  “un¬ 
employed”  as  used  here  can  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  For  example,  persons  are  considered 
unemployed  who,  for  an  entire  week,  did 
not  work  at  all,  were  able  to  work  and 
available  for  work  and  would  have  looked 
for  work  except  that:  First,  they  were 
waiting  to  return  to  a  job  from  which 
they  were  laid  off,  or  second,  waiting  to 
report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  within  the  following  30 
days — and  were  not  in  school  during  the 
week,  or  third,  believed  no  work  to  be 
available  in  their  line  of  work  or  in  the 
community.  Moreover,  persons  under 
AFDCUP  and  working  in  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs  are  primarily  counted  as 
unemployed. 

Agricultural  workers  and  construction 
workers  are  counted  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed  if  they  have  registered  as  seeking 
employment.  Others  unemployed  and  not 
seeking  work  cannot  be  counted. 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  good  high- 
paying  jobs  are  going  begging  every  day 
in  every  city  in  every  State  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  are  not  enough  trained  or 
qualified  people  to  fill  them  and,  in  some 
Instances,  because  there  are  people  who 
do  not  want  to  work. 

I  am  advised  that,  at  the  end  of  July, 
there  were,  for  example,  over  343,000  un¬ 
filled  job  openings  listed  at  over  2,000 
State  public  employment  offices  across 
the  country.  These  job  openings  were  in 
150  major  employment  areas. 


Now,  why  do  we  not  concentrate  on 
filling  those  job  openings,  before  we  cre¬ 
ate  another  half  million? 

In  fact,  the  343,000  job  openings  tell 
us  only  part  of  the  job  vacancy  story. 

The  total  figure  on  job  vacancies — 
listed  and  unlisted — is  probably  closer  to 
the  million  mark,  because  information  is 
not  available  as  to  the  number  of  job 
openings  nationwide.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  In  many  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Federal  job  training  openings  are 
going  begging  as  well.  In  fact,  as  of  last 
July  31,  there  were  nearly  50,000  MDTA 
unfilled  openings  in  these  programs  in 
the  Nation’s  48  largest  cities. 

Is  the  Congress  seriously  supposed  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  half  a  million 
new  jobs  when  one  million  jobs  have  no 
takers  and  50,000  training  opportunities 
are  being  ignored? 

The  second  major  defect  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  it  would  certainly  result  in 
a  number  of  cities  quickly  creating 
jobs — jobs  they  do  not  need,  jobs  they 
do  not  want,  but  jobs  which  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  simply  because  Uncle  Sam  is  foot¬ 
ing  the  bill  with  hundreds  of  millions  in 
ready  cash. 

The  kinds  of  jobs  cities  will  create, 
for  the  most  part,  will  be  psuedo-jobs. 
They  will  be  makework  jobs,  shadow 
jobs,  deadend  jobs.  They  will  be  manual 
or  unskilled  jobs  which  require  little, 
if  any,  training.  They  will  be  under¬ 
skilled  jobs  with  no  future,  with  no  pos¬ 
sible  development,  with  no  real  base 
upon  which  a  human  being  may  build 
a  career. 

Such  jobs  will  have  the  effect  of  fur¬ 
ther  isolating  the  poor  person  from  so¬ 
ciety.  He  will  not  only  be  poor;  he  will 
also  have  a  poor  man’s  job.  This  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  kind  of  situation  which  we  should 
all  be  trying  to  reverse  today.  We  should 
try  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  not 
freeze  poverty  into  job  categories. 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President  stated  clearly  the  kinds  of  jobs 
our  economy  must  fill  if  it  is  to  continue 
the  seven  unprecedented  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  the  country  has  enjoyed. 

The  Manpower  Report  stated : 

At  the  end  of  1966,  the  most  widespread 
shortages  existed  for  industrial  production 
workers  .  .  .  machinists,  machine  operators, 
tool  makers,  aircraft  mechanics,  model  and 
pattern  makers,  assemblers,  electricians  and 
welders,  and  for  engineers,  draftsmen, 
mathematicians  and  health  service  workers. 

I  do  not  care  how  crashing  a  crash 
program  is,  or  how  many  billions  may 
be  poured  into  it;  it  is  not  possible  to 
create  skilled,  trained,  and  qualified 
workers  for  such  jobs  overnight.  No 
amount  of  money  will  turn  an  under- 
educated,  unskilled,  unmotivated  ghetto 
dweller  into  a  skilled  employee  by  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  a  1-  or  2 -year  leaf-rak- 
ing  assignment. 

You  must  train  and  prepare  those  who 
will  man  and  guide  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  tomorrow. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  third  major 
defect  in  the  emergency  proposal. 

What  3  million  unemployed  in  our 
country  need  today  is  not  just  a  job — 
but  a  job  with  a  bright  future. 

The  unemployed  need  education  for  a 
job.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to  hold 


a  job;  how  to  perform  under  varying 
job  conditions;  how  to  shift  to  a  new 
and  perhaps  more  promising  occupation 
when  new  opportunity  arises. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  these 
last  few  years,  we  will  find  that  there 
already  exists  a  comprehensive  series 
of  opportunity  programs  which,  if  they 
are  properly  administered,  can  serve  as 
blueprints  for  the  social  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  millions  of  poor  people. 

The  administration’s  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams  are  basically  geared  and  intended 
to  raise  people  to  the  level  where  they 
can  become  productive  Americans, 
rather  than  dependent  Americans. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  for  example,  is  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  kind  of  program  which 
invests  in  human  beings  by  training  or 
retraining  people  for  better  jobs.  Since 
it  was  inaugurated,  almost  one  million 
men  and  women  have  received  job  train¬ 
ing  with  Federal  help.  In  the  past  the 
MDTA  program  has  focused  more  and 
more  on  the  disadvantaged,  with  positive 
and  fruitful  results. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  we  should 
be  improving,  rather  than  setting  up 
parallel  or  conflicting  programs. 

Let  us  not  launch  new  programs  until 
we  have  corrected  the  flaws  in  the  old 
ones,  and  as  I  have  already  stated, 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  existing  programs. 

My  fourth  major  objection  to  title  II 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  clearly  inflation¬ 
ary — and  that  is  another  thing  we  do 
not  need  in  our  present  state  of  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs. 

Almost  $3  billion  poured  into  500,000 
jobs  of  very  slight  productivity  is  either 
going  to  give  us  a  solid  dose  of  new  in¬ 
flation  or  force  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  raise  taxes  even  higher  than 
now  proposed. 

The  total  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967  was  $326  billion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  anticipated 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  may  go  as 
high  as  $29  billion.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  wise  to  compound  this  dangerous 
deficit  with  an  additional  $1.3  billion 
required,  by  title  n  of  the  bill  before 
us,  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  is  in  excess 
of  the  administration’s  request,  and  if  it 
stays  in  the  bill,  the  bill  will  never  reach 
the  President’s  desk  for  his  signature, 
considering  the  temper  of  the  other  body. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  is  re¬ 
questing  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  a  surtax  on  personal  and 
corporation  incomes,  it  would  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake  to  launch  this  new  and  costly 
program. 

My  fifth  objection  to  title  n  is  that 
it  is  extraordinarily  vague,  ambiguous, 
and  unclear.  Such  a  new  and  costly  pro¬ 
gram  as  would  be  envisioned  by  title  II 
should  have  the  most  thorough  study 
and  should  involve  the  most  careful  and 
detailed  analysis  before  enactment.  Ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  would  be  required. 
Even  if  we  were  living  in  a  time  when 
such  a  crash  emergency  program  were 
needed,  in  my  judgment,  the  concepts 
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and  outlines  of  such  a  program  would 
have  to  be  much  more  concrete,  more 
carefully  evaluated,  studied,  and  deline¬ 
ated  than  is  the  case  here. 

As  Senators  Dominick  and  Fannin 
stated  in  their  supplemental  views  on 
the  bill: 

Title  II  was  reported  to  the  Floor  without 
hearings. 

Senator  Murphy,  in  his  supplemental 
views  stated,  with  regard  to  title  II: 

Here  again  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  lack 
of  planning,  a  lack  of  definition,  a  lack  of 
guidelines,  and  an  absence  of  complete  prep¬ 
aration.  In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  agree 
to  spending  $2.8  billion  of  taxpayers’  dollars 
on  such  a  program. 

Senator  Griffin,  in  his  supplemental 
views,  referred  to  title  II  as  “an  unfor¬ 
tunate  example  of  hasty,  unsound  con¬ 
gressional  reaction  to  the  riots.’’  He 
said: 

It  is  as  extravagant  in  its  promise  as  it  is 
vague  in  its  operation.  The  committee  has 
had  no  real  opportunity  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  depth.  The  record  contains  no  state¬ 
ment  of  the  administration’s  views  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  program,  its  effect  on  the 
poverty  war  or  on  the  budget.  How  such  a 
program  would  relate  to  ongoing  Job  creation 
and  training  programs  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plored.  .  .  .  Instead  of  holding  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  released  a  booklet  entitled 
“Emergency  Employment  Act — Background 
Materials.”  The  booklet  is  supposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  need  for  title  II.  In  fact,  however, 
the  material  also  emphasizes  that  superficial, 
short-term  make-work  programs  do  not  solve 
long-term  unemployment  problems,  and  that 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  training 
and  education.  As  written,  the  title  would 
constitute  a  virtual  abdication  of  congres¬ 
sional  responsibility;  it  would  delegate  al¬ 
most  unlimited  authority  and  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Finally,  there  are  some  real  basic 
philosophical  questions  we  have  got  to 
ask  ourselves  about  such  a  program  as 
would  be  inaugurated  by  title  II.  Is  the 
country  ready  to  give  a  permanent  job 
to  anyone  who  cannot  or  will  not  find 
work  elsewhere? 

Once  we  get  people  into  a  program 
such  as  this,  how  do  we  get  them  out 
into  productive  employment? 

Will  we  ever  get  them  out? 

Would  we  not  create  a  new  public  wel¬ 
fare  bureaucracy? 

We  will  be  paying  people,  essentially 
for  doing  nothing  productive.  They  will 
become  an  added,  and  possibly,  perma¬ 
nent  public  burden. 

Title  II  would  authorize  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1  billion  in  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
If  past  experience  is  worth  anything, 
every  Senator  knows  that  these  programs 
mushroom  like  the  prophet’s  gourd  over¬ 
night.  Two  years  hence  we  could  expect 
the  Congress  to  be  asked  for  an  expanded 
program — one  which  would  perhaps 
double  that  which  is  envisioned  in  title 
II.  If  this  country  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  depression,  a  crash  program  of  this 
kind  might  be  justified.  One  thing  Is 
abundantly  clear.  The  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Nation  today  is  that  this 
program  is  not  necessary  and  not  wise. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  to 
delete  this  title  from  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  not  addressed 
my  remarks  to  the  pending  Prouty 
amendment;  but  if  the  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  then  the  motion 
which  I  have  offered,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  delete  title  II,  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  because  the  question 
would  then  recur  on  my  motion  as 
amended  by  Senator  Prouty’s  substitute. 
My  motion  would  no  longer  be  amend¬ 
able. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  sup¬ 
port  me  in  voting  against  the  Prouty 
amendment  and  against  all  other  amend¬ 
ments  to  my  motion,  so  that  we  can  have 
a  final,  clear-cut  vote  on  my  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  title 
II  in  its  entirety. 

Exhibit  A 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

Is  United  States  Really  Filled  With 
Poverty? — A  Look  at  the  Facts 

(Note. — How  many  Americans  are  really 
in  poverty?  Thirty  million?  Eighty  million? 
Or  only  a  handful?  This  article,  written  for 
“U.S.  News  &  World  Report,”  is  based  on  a 
study  of  poverty — and  of  the  “poverty  cult” 
that  has  developed  in  this  era.)  * 

(By  John  B.  Parrish,  professor  of  economics, 
University  of  Illinois) 

When  future  historians  write  the  history 
of  the  1960s,  there  will  be  no  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  episode  in  their  accounts  than  the 
rise  of  America’s  “new  poverty”  cult.  Intel¬ 
lectuals  from  every  social-science  discipline, 
every  religious  denomination,  every  political 
and  social  institution  have  climbed  aboard 
the  poverty  bandwagon. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  a  few  fun¬ 
damental  questions:  How  did  the  new  cult 
get  started?  What  are  its  claims?  Does  the 
economic  evidence  support  the  claims?  Are 
we  moving  toward  a  new  and  better  social 
order  or  toward  social  chaos? 

After  a  decade  of  exploring  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  poverty  world,  the  “new 
poverty”  cult  has  settled  on  a  few  basic  doc¬ 
trines  which  together  form  a  dogma  that  ap¬ 
parently  must  be  accepted  on  faith.  These 
claims  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  economic  process,  which  in  earlier 
years  brought  affluence  to  a  majority  of 
Americans,  recently  has  slowed  up  and  ap¬ 
parently  stopped.  As  a  result,  a  large  minor¬ 
ity  of  Americans  are  “hopelessly”  trapped 
below  the  poverty  line. 

2.  The  size  of  this  poverty  population  is 
“massive,”  and  may  be  increasing.  Minimum 
estimates  place  the  number  at  30  million, 
maximum  at  nearly  80  million. 

3.  Despite  its  great  size,  the  poverty  pop¬ 
ulation  is  hidden  away — "invisible,"  un¬ 
known.  unwanted,  unaided,  helpless. 

4.  The  hard  core  of  the  “other  America” 
is  the  Negro.  Because  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  unable  to  participate  in 
economic  progress.  He  is  frustrated,  embit¬ 
tered,  forced  to  live  outside  the  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  majority. 

5.  The  “new  poverty”  can  only  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  massive,  federal  social-action  pro¬ 
grams  involving  income  maintenance,  self- 
help,  education  and  training,  in  a  milieu  of 
racial  integration,  the  latter  voluntary  if 
possible,  compulsory  if  necessary. 

Does  the  evidence  on  diffusion  of  economic 
well-being  support  the  “new  poverty”  cult? 
Has  diffusion  mysteriously  slowed  to  a  halt, 
leaving  millions  "hopelessly  trapped”?  Are 
30  to  80  million  suffering  acute  deprivation 
in  today’s  America?  The  plain  truth  is  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  “new  poverty” 
thesis.  The  high  priests  of  the  poverty  reli¬ 
gion  have  been  exchanging  each  othei’s  mis- 


formation.  Let’s  look  briefly  at  some  illus¬ 
trative  evidence. 

Diet.  The  diet  of  U.S.  families  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  steadily  over  time  until  to¬ 
day  at  least  95  per  cent,  perhaps  96  per  cent 
or  97  per  cent  of  all  families  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  minimum  daily  intake  of  nutrients. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment.  Are  20  per 
cent,  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  U.S.  families 
without  decent  equipment  with  which  to 
prepare  this  food  intake?  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  households  have 
automatic  cooking  equipment,  including 
most  of  those  families  living  in  rural  and 
urban  “ghettos.”  The  diffusion  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  and  persistent  over  the  last  six 
decades. 

Refrigeration.  Could  it  be  that  millions  of 
American  families  are  experiencing  dull  and 
dreary  meals  because  they  have  no  way  to 
preserve  foods  and  beverages  against  spoil¬ 
age?  No.  About  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  fami¬ 
lies  have  purchased  electric  or  gas  refrigera¬ 
tors.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
know  how  to  operate  them,  even  in  the 
“ghettos.” 

Communication.  Are  millions  of  America’s 
poor  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  rest 
of  their  affluent  countrymen — alone,  frus¬ 
trated,  in  that  “other  world”  of  poverty  iso¬ 
lation?  At  last  count,  the  diffusion  of  TV  sets 
had  reached  92  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  house¬ 
holds,  providing  instant  access  to  entertain¬ 
ment,  news,  sports,  cultural  enrichment. 
Since  a  small  per  cent  of  middle,  and  upper- 
income  families  who  can  afford  TV  have 
chosen  not  to  buy,  the  per  cent  of  families 
having  TV  who  want  it  must  be  around  96 
or  97  per  cent — a  diffusion  achieved  in  just 
15  years. 

Medical  aid.  Have  the  “new  hopeless  poor” 
found  the  doors  to  modem  medical  service 
“slammed  shut,”  forcing  them  to  rely  on 
quack  remedies,  superstition,  midwives,  or 
to  die  alone  and  unattended? 

In  1910,  only  one  of  every  10  American 
families  had  access  to  hospitals  for  child¬ 
birth.  The  diffusion  since  then  has  been 
spectacular  and  persistent  for  all  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  nonwhites.  By  1960,  over  97  per  cent 
of  all  American  women  had  their  babies  born 
in  hospitals.  Today  it  is  somewhere  between 
98  per  cent  and  99  per  cent. 

The  luxury  of  telephone  service.  Telephone 
service  is  ordinarily  not  a  rock-bottom  con¬ 
sumer  necessity.  It  is  useful  and  convenient 
but  not  an  absolute  requirement,  as  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s  when  the  percent  of  families 
with  telephones  declined. 

Yet  today  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  telephones.  Since  there  are 
still  a  few  pockets  of  unavailability,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  close  to  95  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  households  in  availability 
areas  who  would  like  this  luxury  actually 
enjoy  it. 

Some  clues  to  how  much  poverty  in 


United  States 

Percentage  of  families  having —  1920  1965 

Minimum  adequate  diet,  or 

better _ _ _  50  95 

Electric  or  gas  stoves _  28  99 

Electric  refrigerators _  1  99 

Television  sets _  0  92 

Telephones  in  home _ 35  1  88 

Children  born  in  hospitals _  20  98 


1  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Source:  Study  by  Prof.  John  B.  Parrish, 
University  of  Illinois. 

three  poverty  fallacies 
The  foregoing  illustrative  evidence  raises 
an  interesting  question:  How  can  the  ‘‘mas¬ 
sive’’  group  of  America’s  "hopeless  poor"  buy 
so  much  with  so  little ?  Perhaps  this  basic 
question  can  be  put  another  way :  How  could 
the  poverty  intellectuals  be  so  wrong?  The 
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answer  is  actually  very  simple.  The  intellec¬ 
tuals  have  chosen  to  be  wrong.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “new  poverty”  cult  are  quite  well- 
trained  in  statistics.  Some  are  acknowledged 
experts.  They  know  better.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  the  “new  poverty”  religion,  they  have 
chosen  to  accept  three  poverty  fallacies. 

The  "new  poverty”  cult  has  built  much  of 
its  case  on  family-income  statistics.  Some 
technical  matters  aside,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  these  statistics,  per  se.  But  there 
is  something  wrong,  very  much  wrong,  with 
their  use.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  ade¬ 
quately  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  aver¬ 
age  family  economic  well-being. 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  its  big  push  from 
the  1964  report  on  “The  Problem  of  Poverty 
in  America”  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers.  CEA  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  $3,000  annual  income  were  in  pov¬ 
erty.  Using  this  income  yardstick,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  20  per  cent  of  U.S.  households 
containing  30  million  persons  were  in  the 
poverty  class. 

This  report  provided  a  wonderful  takeoff 
point  for  poverty  statisticians.  With  30  mil¬ 
lion  to  build  on,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
millions  of  additional  families  who  should  be 
added  to  the  poverty  population.  The  poverty 
numbers  game  became  quite  exciting.  Who 
could  count  the  most?  Honors  so  far  have 
gone  to  those  claiming  nearly  80  million.  A 
majority  of  cult  members  have  settled  for  a 
more  modest  40  to  50  million. 

The  truth  about  poverty-income  statistics 
is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  income  below  $3,000  indicate  poverty 
status.  It  may  or  may  not,  and  to  say  other¬ 
wise  is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let’s  take  as  an  example  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col¬ 
lege.  They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  income  is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  “hopelessly”  shut  out  from  the 
good  things  of  life.  They  are,  along  with 
other  American  youth  enjoying  a  rate  of 
access  to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place. 
They  enjoy  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
adequate  if  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second¬ 
hand  automobile  or  motorcycle.  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadillac,  but  will  manage  without 
one.  They  aren’t  “poor”  and  need  no  crocodile 
tears  shed  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always 
wanted  to  visit  the  country’s  great  national 
parks  after  the  children  had  grown  up  and 
left.  So  he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60. 
The  retirement  income  will  come  to  only 
$2,000  a  year.  Are  they  poor?  The  poverty 
cult  says,  “Yes,”  these  people  are  suffering 
from  deprivation.  They  have  been  “hope¬ 
lessly”  cast  aside.  Yet  the  truth  is  they  have 
a  small  home  paid  for,  a  modest  automobile 
paid  for.  They  enjoy  refrigeration,  automatic 
cooking  equipment,  inside  plumbing,  TV, 
enough  clothes  to  last  for  years — the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  lifetime.  And  now  they 
propose  to  enjoy  more  leisure,  in  more  com¬ 
fort,  for  more  years  than  similar  working- 
class  families  of  any  country,  any  time.  The 
Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers  is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  in  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for,  some 
savings,  some  insurance,  good  clothes— yes, 
and  a  paid-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set.  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  installments  still 
outstanding.  Mr.  Brown  becomes  ill.  Mrs. 
Brown  quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their 
income  drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year. 
Are  they  in  trouble?  Yes.  Are  they  in  des¬ 
perate  consumer  proverty?  Are  they  "hope¬ 
lessly  trapped?”  By  no  means.  After  a  tough 
year  they  will  resume  as  members  of  the 
affluent  society  even  by  CEA’s  definition. 


ECONOMIC  well-being:  "cumulative” 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Cross-section  household- income 
statistics  are  a  very  inappropriate  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  economic  well-being, 
which  is  a  longitudinal  and  cumulative  proc¬ 
ess. 

Let’s  return  for  a  moment  to  the  telephone 
as  a  luxury — or  at  least  a  semiluxury — con¬ 
sumer  good.  Now  take  the  desperately  poor 
on  whom  the  doors  of  affluency  have  presum¬ 
ably  been  “slammed  shut.”  Now  take  the 
“poorest  of  the  poor” — those  at  the  very 
rock  bottom  of  the  income  scale,  those  des¬ 
perately  deprived  households  earning  less 
than  $500  a  year.  You  just  can’t  get  much 
poorer  than  that. 

Now  observe  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  had  telephone 
service  in  1965.  How  could  this  be?  Why 
would  families  presumably  facing  the  grim 
miseries  of  malnutrition  order  telephone 
service?  And,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
availability  factor  and  the  “can  afford  but 
don’t  want”  factor,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  America’s 
poorest  poor  had  telephones  in  1965. 

If  this  is  the  “new  poverty,”  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  too  severe.  How  to  explain  this 
paradox  of  income  poverty,  consumer-goods 
affluence?  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  In¬ 
come  data  are  a  very  bad  measure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being.  The  Smiths,  the  Joneses, 
the  Browns,  all  had  telephone  service  even 
though  the  CEA’s  income  statistics  put  them 
in  the  “poverty  class.” 

There  is  a  second  big  fallacy  in  the  “new 
poverty”  claims,  and  in  some  respects  an 
inexcusable  one.  The  poverty  cult  measures 
the  economic  well-being  of  families  at  all 
income  levels  by  determining  what  they  can 
buy  with  their  income  at  current  retail  prices. 
In  fact,  the  poverty  cult  makes  much  out  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  greed  of  retail 
merchants  and  the  gullibility  and  lack  of 
buying  savvy  on  the  part  of  many  poor  buy¬ 
ers,  the  “new  poor”  actually  pay  more  for 
the  same  goods  than  the  affluent  classes. 
This  is  hogwash. 

The  truth  is,  America’s  low-income  classes 
have  access  to  a  low-price  consumer-goods 
market  in  which  prices  are  a  fraction  of  pub¬ 
lished  retail  prices,  and  in  which  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  “poor”  dollars  is  multiplied 
many  times.  This  discount  market  yields 
levels  of  consumption  far  above  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  retail  prices. 

As  the  poor  could  explain  to  CEA  and  the 
poverty  intellectuals,  this  market  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  enormously  big  resale  market — the 
world’s  largest.  Every  year,  from  25  to  65 
per  cent  of  many  consumer  durable-goods 
purchases  involve  second  or  third-hand  goods 
moving  in  established  trade  or  in  informal, 
person-to-person  channels. 

Take  as  an  example  a  popular  consumer 
durable  good,  the  electric  refrigerator.  In 
1923,  this  appliance  was  a  new  item.  In  cur¬ 
rent  dollars,  it  cost  around  $900.  Its  capacity 
was  small,  averaging  less  than  6  cubic  feet. 
It  averaged  only  six  years  of  service  life,  or 
about  $150  a  year.  There  were  too  few  pro¬ 
duced,  and  service  was  too  short  for  a  resale 
market.  Only  the  rich  could  afford  a  refrig¬ 
erator. 

Today  a  good  new  refrigerator  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  $300.  Its  capacity  will  aver¬ 
age  about  10  cubic  feet.  Service  life  will  be 
around  18  years.  The  average  replacement 
year  currently  is  around  10.  So  the  first  buyer 
pays  about  $30  a  year,  minus  trade-in.  Resale 
value  will  be  about  $50.  This  will  permit  the 
second  buyer  to  purchase  eight  years  of  the 
same  quality  of  refrigeration  for  about  $6 
a  year.  The  low-income  buyer,  not  particular 
about  the  latest  style,  has  expanded  his  pur¬ 
chasing  power  500  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
first  high-income  buyer. 

Today’s  low-income,  "new  poverty”  buyer 
has  purchasing  power  25  times  greater  than 
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that  of  the  rich  buyer  of  1923.  America’s  con¬ 
sumer  durable-goods  market  is  operating  un¬ 
der  a  law  of  accelerating  diffusion.  Amer¬ 
ica's  low-income  families  are  not  being  shut 
out.  They  are  being  pulled  into  affluence  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate. 

There  is  a  big,  hidden,  tertiary  consumer- 
goods  market  not  measured  even  by  retail 
or  resale  price  statistics.  This  is  the  inter¬ 
generation  movement  of  goods  accumulated 
over  time  and  handed  down  or  distributed 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  an  affluent 
society  this  becomes  a  very  large  market. 
Sewing  machines,  automobiles,  electric  irons, 
kitchenware,  furniture,  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  bicycles,  etc.- — all  these  provide  an 
enormous  source  of  consumption  for  all 
income  classes,  including  the  poor. 

GROWTH  OF  NO-COST  GOODS,  SERVICES 

If  ignoring  the  durable-goods  resale  market 
is  inexcusable,  the  failure  of  the  poverty  cult 
to  take  account  of  the  rapid  growth  in  low- 
cost  or  no-cost  goods  and  services  in  America 
is  well-nigh  incredible.  It  is  incredible  be¬ 
cause  much  of  it  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  very  federal  agencies  whose  economists 
have  been  among  the  high  priests  of  the 
poverty  cult.  This  failure  constitutes  poverty 
fallacy  No.  3. 

To  illustrate:  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  births  today  are  in  hospitals.  Yet  the 
U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1964  said  half  the  Negroes  in 
America  were  suffering  from  acute  poverty, 
measured  by  income  statistics.  How  can  so 
many  poor  afford  so  much  medical  service? 
For  two  reasons:  First,  as  already  noted,  the 
income  data  are  faulty.  But  more  to  the 
point  here,  almost  every  urban  community 
has  free  or  very  low-cost  medical  services  for 
low-income  families.  In  fact,  surveys  show 
that  in  some  communities  the  lowest-income 
families  have  more  medical  checkups,  vac¬ 
cinations,  chest  X  rays,  eye  examinations 
than  some  higher-income  groups. 

The  number  of  low-cost  food  programs  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  na¬ 
tional  school-lunch  program  provided  low- 
cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20  million  children 
in  1967.  The  food-stamp  plan  provided  low- 
cost  food  for  1  million  persons  in  1966,  and 
was  scheduled  to  rise  to  2  million  in  1967. 
The  low-cost  milk  plan — along  with  school 
lunch— accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  total  U.S. 
nonfarm  fluid-milk  consumption  in  1966,  and 
would  have  expanded  even  more  in  1967  had 
not  cutbacks  been  ordered  because  of 
Vietnam. 

The  total  number  of  low-income  persons 
reached  by  various  food-subsidy  programs 
came  to  nearly  30  million  in  1966,  or  pre¬ 
cisely  the  number  of  persons  classified  as 
poor  in  1964  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Since  many  of  CEA’s  30  million 
didn’t  belong  in  the  poverty  classification  in 
the  first  place,  some  questions  may  well  be 
raised  as  to  who  and  how  many  poor  have 
been  “forgotten.” 

If  the  evidence  suggests  the  “new  poverty” 
intellectuals  have  grossly  exaggerated  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  poverty  in  America,  can  we  now  sit 
back  comfortably  and  forget  the  poverty 
claims?  Unfortunately,  we  cannot. 

SOME  DISTURBING  TRENDS 

There  are  some  very  disturbing  social 
trends  which  have  accompanied  the  spread 
of  affluency.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the 
possibility  that  the  federal  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  causally  as  well  as  association- 
ally  related  to  these  developments.  We  may 
be  headed  not  toward  a  great  new  society, 
but  toward  social  chaos.  Let’s  look  briefly  at 
six  problem  areas,  all  of  them  interrelated: 

1.  The  various  federal-State  income- 
maintenance  programs  seem  to  have  gen¬ 
erated  an  explosion  of  illegitimacy  in  America 
that  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
the  future.  The  illegitimacy  rate  has  doubled 
in  the  last  few  years,  until  today  1  out  of  12 
Americans  is  bom  illegitimate.  At  recent 
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rates  of  growth,  very  tenth  American  by  the 
early  1970’s  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

2.  Related  to  Illegitimacy  Is  the  long-run 
growth  in  households  managed  only  by  fe¬ 
males,  a  large  proportion  subsidized  by  vari¬ 
ous  federal-state  aid  programs.  Today  in 
America,  1  out  of  10  households  is  fatherless. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  to  rise 
in  the  future.  Among  Negro  families  the  per¬ 
centage  is  already  1  out  of  4. 

3.  A  particularly  disconcerting  develop¬ 
ment  over  and  above  trends  for  the  whole 
population  is  the  upsurge  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  unwanted  and  unguided 
Negro  youth.  Today  1  out  of  4  Negroes  is  born 
illegitimate.  In  some  sections  of  large  urban 
areas  the  percentage  is  very  much  higher. 
If  the  trends  of  1950-64  continue,  then  by 

,  1975  about  one  third  of  all  Negro  youth  born 
in  the  U.S.  will  be  born  outside  normal 
family-life  patterns.  They  will  be  arriving 
at  the  teen  ages  not  suffering  from  malnutri¬ 
tion  or  abject  consumer-goods  poverty,  but 
from  acute  social  and  intellectual  poverty. 
The  future  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the 
urban  populations,  both  white  and  nonwhite, 
will  be  considerable. 

4.  Related  to  but  not  solely  derived  from 
problems  1  to  3  is  the  rise  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  The  rate  has  doubled  in  the  last 
decade.  How  long  can  society  tolerate  such  a 
rate  of  growth?  At  least  in  part,  the  steady 
climb  of  delinquency  may  be  due  not  to 
poverty,  but  to  an  affluent  society — more 
leisure,  more  spending  money,  fewer  responsi¬ 
bilities,  less  motivation,  failure  of  rehabilita¬ 
tive  programs. 

5.  The  diffusion  of  affiuency  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  not  only  by  rising  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  but  by  a  rising  rate  of  general 
crime.  The  rate  rose  by  one  third,  1960  to 
1964.  The  law-abiding  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  an  ever-increasing  struggle  to 
avoid  the  depredations  of  criminals,  the  latter 
experiencing  not  acute  deprivation  but  the 
encouragement  of  easy  and  profitable  pick¬ 
ings  of  the  affluent  state. 

6.  Perhaps  no  problem  illustrates  so  well 
the  failure  of  the  poverty  intellectuals  than 
the  upward  drift  of  youth  unemployment. 
Very  strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  youth  unemployment.  A  great 
diversity  of  programs  has  been  attempted. 
Recent  conditions  of  tight,  full  employment 
have  provided  a  favorable  labor  market.  Yet 
the  “new  poverty”  intellectuals  have  only 
failure  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Youth  un¬ 
employment  has  not  retreated.  For  nearly  20 
years  it  has  shown  a  rise — slight  for  white 
youth,  sharply  upward  for  nonwhite  youth. 

Could  it  be  the  “new  poverty”  cult  has  been 
fighting  the  wrong  war?  Measured  by  con¬ 
sumer-goods  yardsticks,  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  U.S.  households  are  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  the  percentage  continues  to  decline. 

There  is  a  war  to  be  fought,  however.  There 
are  disturbing  signs  of  deep  social  problems 
around  us,  and  more  on  the  horizon.  The 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  population  is  the  illegitimate  segment. 
The  largest  proportion  of  this  “other  Amer¬ 
ica”  is  Negro. 

Who  is  to  discipline,  guide,  train  this  grow¬ 
ing  army  of  unwanted,  unmotivated?  The 
ordinary  family  influences,  so  strong  among 
earlier  ethnic  groups  immigrating  to  U.  S. 
cities,  appears  to  be  lacikng.  In  fact,  such 
influences  appear  to  be  declining  and  may 
well  be  disintegrating. 

The  churches,  historically  an  important  in¬ 
stitution  in  shaping  constructive  life  pat¬ 
terns,  appear  to  have  limited  and  perhaps 
declining  influence. 

The  “new  social  problem”  is  being  dumped 
onto  the  public  schools  and  the  police.  But 
schools  cannot  discipline — and  without  dis¬ 
cipline  they  cannot  educate. 

The  police  can  discipline — but  they  cannot 
educate  and  motivate.  Racial-integration 


efforts  have  created  new  antagonisms  to  add 
to  the  problems  of  the  already  overburdened 
schools  and  police. 

phony  statistics:  hardly  convincing 

The  poverty  intellectuals  say  they  are 
building  a  great  new  society.  Perhaps  they 
are.  But  phony  statistics  are  hardly  con¬ 
vincing  proof.  Perhaps  they  should  take  a 
second  look.  They  may  well  be  rushing  us 
pell-mell  toward  social  chaos.  The  dogmas 
of  the  poverty  cult  may  not  prove  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  expected. 

Efforts  to  force  racial  integration  may 
bring  about  as  many  disruptive  as  construc¬ 
tive  influences.  We  may  well  need  some  new 
institutions  designed  for  the  problems  of 
an  affluent  society  of  the  present,  not  the 
poverty  society  of  the  past. 

If  this  conclusion  is  even  partially  correct, 
then  we  should  be  about  the  task  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  may  be  already  too  late. 


Exhibit  B 

It’s  Time  for  a  Change  in  Northside!! 

Are  you  tired  of  being  stepped  on? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  in  Northside? 

Community  action  can  help  you!! 

Come  to  the  Community  action  meeting. 

Date:  Tuesday  July  18,  1967. 

Time:  7:30  P.M. 

Place:  Presbyterian  Church — North  Mer¬ 
cer  Street. 

PROPOSED  AGENDA 

Election  of  officers. 

Committee  reports. 

Recreation  center. 

Representatives  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Fund  Raising  Projects. 

Freedom  School  .  .  .  and  anything  else 
that’s  on  your  mind  .  .  . 

“United  We  Stand  Divided  We  Fall.” 

Exhibit  C 

More  Money — Now! 

All  across  the  nation,  more  and  more  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  are  now  getting  more  money 
for  their  living  needs  because  they  are  now 
members  of  the  welfare/rights  movement. 

How  are  you  doing?  Are  you  getting  more? 
You  can  get  legal  help  and  a  voice  that 
counts  in  getting  more  welfare  money. 

Find  out!  Write,  phone,  or  come  in  and 
see  us,  at  your  local  Welfare  Rights  Office. 

Goals  for  a  National  Welfare  Rights 
Movement 

our  rights  are  not  for  sale 

We  are  not  willing  to  sell  our  rights  as 
American  citizens:  Our  rights  to  dignity,  our 
rights  to  justice,  our  rights  to  democracy — 
for  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  which  our 
age,  our  disability,  the  absence  or  death  of 
our  family’s  breadwinner,  our  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity ,  our  society — have  made 
us  unable  to  provide. 

Based  on  Report  of  Workshop  No.  2,  Goals 
for  a  National  Welfare  Rights  Movement, 
Fust  National  Welfare  Rights  Meeting,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  August  6  and  7,  1966. 

Our  goal  is:  Jobs  or  income  now!  Decent 
Jobs  with  adequate  wages  for  those  who  can 
work,  adequate  income  for  those  who  cannot 
work. 

Our  goals  are : 

1.  Adequate  income:  A  system  which  guar¬ 
antees  enough  money  for  all  Americans  to 
live  dignified  lives  above  the  level  of  poverty. 

2.  Dignity:  A  system  which  guarantees  re¬ 
cipients  the  same  full  freedoms,  rights  and 
respect  as  all  American  citizens. 

3.  Justice:  A  fair  and  open  system  which 
guarantees  recipients  the  full  protections  of 
the  Constitution. 

4.  Democracy:  A  system  which  guarantees 
recipients  direct  participation  in  the  deci¬ 
sions  under  which  they  must  live. 


IMMEDIATE  goals 

Stopping  the  illegal  practices  of  welfare  de¬ 
partments: 

Midnight  raids 

Other  searches  and  seizures  without  search 
warrants 

Giving  recipients  smaller  grants  than  the 
law  says  they  should  be  getting 

Not  giving  recipients  “special  grants”  for 
heavy  clothing,  household  furnishings,  etc., 
which  the  law  says  they  should  get 
Illegally  cutting  people  off  welfare 
Threatening,  scaring,  or  intimidating  re¬ 
cipients 

Discriminating  against  families  with  il¬ 
legitimate  children 

Discriminating  against  large  families 
Racial  discrimination 

Forcing  recipients  to  “accept”  other  “social 
services”  in  order  to  keep  their  welfare  grants 
Not  informing  recipients  of  their  rights  of 
appeal 

Making  friends  or  non-legally  responsible 
relatives  pay  child  support 

Forcing  mothers  with  young  children  to 
take  jobs 

Forcing  recipients  to  live  in  segregated  or 
substandard  housing 

Illegally  rejecting  applicants  for  welfare 
Recognition  of  welfare  recipient  organiza¬ 
tions  as  representatives  of  welfare  recipients 
.  .  .  including  the  rights  to  pass  out  infor¬ 
mation  at  welfare  centers  and  to  be  with 
recipients  at  interviews  and  fair  hearings. 

Full  budgets  and  grants  based  on  current 
cost-of-living  ...  in  many  states  grants  are 
based  on  costs-of-living  during  the  1950’s. 

Full  budgets  and  grants  for  all  welfare  re¬ 
cipients  .  .  .  in-  many  states,  recipients  re¬ 
ceive  only  a  percentage  of  the  state’s  own 
grant  standards  for  minimum  health  and 
decency. 

Getting  made  public  ...  to  welfare  re¬ 
cipients,  their  organizations,  and  anyone 
who  want  to  know.  ... 

All  the  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of 
welfare  departments  ...  in  many  places, 
although  they  are  "public  documents”  such 
information  is  purposefully  kept  from  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  and  their  organizations. 

Fair  hearings,  immediately,  with  free 
lawyers,  for  recipients  who  believe  they  have 
been  treated  illegally  or  unfairly  by  welfare 
departments  .  .  .  most  communities  do  not 
follow  the  federal  regulations  for  fair  hear¬ 
ings. 

Direct  representation  of  welfare  recipients’ 
organizations  on  all  welfare  policy-making 
and  advisory  boards. 

Clearer  and  simplified  welfare  regulations, 
policies,  and  procedures. 

OTHER  PRESSING  GOALS 

National  (Federal)  grant  minim  urns  set 
at  or  above  the  Federal  poverty  line. 

Ending  "categories”  for  assistance  (such 
as  OAA,  AFDC,  home  relief) . 

Having  only  one  category  for  assistance — • 
need. 

Welfare  grants  for  all  people  who  have  in¬ 
comes  below  grant  levels — including  people 
who  are  employed. 

Property  maximums  for  welfare  eligibility 
set  at  equal  to  one  year’s  income  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  poverty  line. 

Getting  rid  of  "man  in  the  house”  and 
“suitable  home”  regulations  and  laws,  except 
as  tljey  apply  to  the  whole  public. 

Court-ordered  child  support  payments  for 
welfare  children  paid  directly  to  welfare  de¬ 
partments,  with  welfare  families  getting  full, 
regular  grants. 

Application  for  welfare  by  affidavit  (sworn 
statement  that  the  person  applying  is  eli¬ 
gible)  with  immediate  grants  unless  or  until 
the  person  is  proved  ineligible. 

An  end  to  all  residency  requirements. 
Enough  money  for  food,  rather  than  food 
stamps. 

More  Federal  money  for  welfare. 
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Minimum  standards  for  clothing  and 
household  furnishings. 

Clerical  and  sub-professional  jobs  In  wel¬ 
fare  departments  for  recipients  who  are  able 
to  and  wish  to  work. 

Federal  money  for  “home  relief”  programs. 

Getting  rid  of  “special  investigation  units" 
in  welfare  departments. 

Ending  “relative  responsibility”  except  for 
parent-for-child. 

Allowing  all  recipients  to  earn  some  money 
without  deducting  it  from  their  welfare 
grants. 

Ending  all  liens  by  welfare  departments  on 
welfare  recipients’  property. 

Making  all  banks  cash  welfare  checks. 

Providing  child  care  for  welfare  mothers 
who  are  able  to  and  wish  to  work. 

Providing  real  job  training  and  actual  jobs 
for  recipients  who  are  able  to  and  wish  to 
work. 

Emergency  public  assistance  .  .  .  available 
24  hours  a  day. 

Dividing  public  welfare  into  two  com¬ 
pletely  separate  parts: 

(1)  One  agency  handling  only  welfare 
grants  (income  assistance  ...  a  clerical 
rather  than  social-work  agency. 

(2)  Another  handling  all  other  social  serv¬ 
ices  ...  a  social  work  agency  handling  coun¬ 
seling,  guidance,  training,  etc. 

[From  Now!  national  welfare  leaders  news¬ 
letter,  vol.  1,  No.  11] 

Congress  Readies  Anti- Welfare  Laws — Dem¬ 
onstration  Called  for  Nation’s  Capitol 

August  28 

WELFARE  rights  news 

Cleveland  welfare  rights  movement  wins 
furniture 

The  basic  needs  campaign  in  Cleveland  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Welfare  Department 
to  tell  workers  to  meet  all  basic  needs  re¬ 
quests  for  beds,  mattresses-blankets,  tables, 
and  chairs,  stoves,  refrigerators  and  wahing 
machines. 

The  Welfare  Department  also  admitted 
that  they  had  not  been  “uniform”  in  meeting 
requests  for  these  basic  needs.  The  fight  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  the  Hough  office  (in 
the  ghetto)  continues. 

We’ve  got  rights! 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  growing  le¬ 
gal  attack  on  the  welfare  system  is  to  t ) 
found  in  Richard  A.  Cloward’s  and  Frances 
Fox  Piven’s  latest  article  in  the  New  Repub¬ 
lic's  August  5,  1967  issue.  Reprints  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Poverty/Rights  Action  Center 
for  25^ — all  four  Cloward/Piven  articles  for 
$1.00 

Four  locals  now  in  Utica 

The  Utica  (New  York)  Welfare  Rights 
Movement  now  has  4  chapters.  Mrs.  Annie 
Mae  Goodson  is  Coordinating  Chairman.  Mrs. 
Goodson,  Mrs.  Beatrice  English,  James  Hooks, 
and  Diana  Compolongo  head  the  locals. 

Iowa  welfare  rights  now  has  two  active 
groups.  Mrs.  Margaret  Rees  is  chairman  of 
the  Mothers  for  Adequate  Welfare  in  Water¬ 
loo,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Beechum  is  chairman 
of  the  Progressive  Action  Club  in  Muscatine. 

GOALS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 

Enclosed  in  this  issue  is  the  statement  of 
goals  for  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Move¬ 
ment,  developed  at  a  workshop  at  the  August 
1966  national  meeting  in  Chicago. 

It  will  serve  as  a  basic  working  document 
for  the  convention.  What  changes  are 
needed? 

ACTION 

Congress  must  know  that  if  this  bill  passes 
it  will  directly  contribute  to  the  crisis  in  our 
cities.  We  must  make  our  voices  heard  on 
this  anti-welfare  bill. 

1.  Plan  to  send  a  bus  from  your  community 
to  join  the  national  demonstration  Monday, 
August  28,  in  Washington,  D.C.  against  this 
bill  and  for  jobs  and  decent  income  now. 
(See  next  page  for  details.) 


2.  Write  your  Congressman  today  to  pro¬ 
test  this  anti-welfare,  anti-poor  people  bill 
(“1967  Social  Security  amendments”). 

3.  Contact  church,  social  worker,  civil 
rights  and  other  liberal  groups  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  grassroots  community  groups  and 
get  them  to  protest  this  bill;  write  their 
Congressmen,  and  to  join  your  delegation  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  August  28. 

Now! 

The  national  welfare  rights  movement  in¬ 
vites  ghetto  and  barrio  groups  from  across 
the  country  to  join  in  opposing  oppressive 
anti-welfare  legislation  and  to  demand  jobs 
and  decent  income  now! 

In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  demonstration, 
Monday,  August  28. 

Liberal,  labor,  church,  social  work  and 
civil  rights  groups  are  also  urged  to  attend. 

Groups  should  plan  to  arrive  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  10  a.m.  and  to  stay  through  5  p.m. 

Lobbying  visits  to  Congressmen  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  morning  as  well  as  meet¬ 
ings  with  OEO,  Labor,  HEW,  HUD,  and  other 
officials.  The  demonstration  and  rally  will 
be  held  in  the  afternoon. 

For  additional  information  contact;  Pov¬ 
erty/Rights  Action  Center,  1713  R  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

More  money  now! 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AUGUST  25  TO  28 

These  dates  are  definite — disregard  earlier 
dates : 

The  First  National  Welfare  Rights  Move¬ 
ment  Convention  will  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  August  25  to  28. 

See  Newsletter  #15  for  the  Convention 
Call  and  full  details. 

Each  welfare  rights  group  has  received  a 
pre-registration  form  for  its  delegates. 

Delegates  will  be  based  on  paid  up  mem¬ 
bers.  Both  the  money  and  the  national  record 
cards  for  members  must  be  turned  in  to 
count  toward  delegates.  Groups  should  have 
their  membership  money  and  national  rec¬ 
ord  cards  in  to  national  headquarters  as  soon 
as  possible.  Membership  money  and  national 
record  cards  will  be  accepted  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  but  this  may  delay  seating  of  some  of 
those  delegates. 

Delegates  will  be  sent  details  of  registra¬ 
tion,  maps  showing  the  convention  location, 
and  information  on  how  and  where  to  regis¬ 
ter  in  Washington.  Groups  should  return 
the  yellow  pre -registration  form  with  the 
names  of  their  delegates  as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  welfare  recipients  or  organizers  who 
wish  to  attend  the  convention  as  observers 
should  notify  national  headquarters  imme¬ 
diately  as  space  will  be  limited. 

All  group  members  and  supporters  are 
urged  to  plan  to  come  to  Washington  on 
Monday,  August  28,  for  the  national  demon¬ 
stration  on  jobs  and  decent  income. 

Call  national  headquarters  today  if  you 
have  questions ! 

CONGRESS  READIES  ANTI- WELFARE  LAWS 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
this  week  announced  its  proposals  on  wel¬ 
fare.  They  proposed  that: 

All  states  be  required  to  set  up  Work  and 
Training  Programs  for  welfare  recipients. 

Every  welfare  recipient  over  16  years  of  age 
who  is  determined  able  be  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  work  or  training  or  be  cut  off  wel¬ 
fare.  This  would  include  mothers. 

Instead  of  providing  more  money  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  own  homes,  more  money  would 
be  provided  for  children  placed  in  foster 
homes,  states  establish  more  programs  for 
investigating  “neglect  and  abuse  of  children” 
with  more  “child  welfare  works”  to  remove 
children  from  their  own  homes. 

States  not  receive  federal  money  for  more 
children  than  are  presently  on  the  rolls — 
welfare  rolls  would  be  frozen  at  present 
levels. 

The  Committee  did  not  include  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  proposal  that  all  states  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  100%  of  their  own  standard 
of  need,  It  also  did  not  require  states  to  aid 
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families  with  dependent  children  when  a 
parent  is  unemployed  (AFDC-UP). 

These  proposals  are  a  direct  attack  on  poor 
people.  This  bill  would  continue  to  use  wel¬ 
fare  as  a  weapon  to  divide  families  and  now 
try  to  force  mothers  to  work  whether  or  not 
this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  their  children. 

Instead  of  providing  for  real  Jobs  it  pro¬ 
poses  more  WET  training — which  a  majority 
of  the  time  does  not  lead  to  Jobs.  And  now 
it  seems  that  once  “trained”,  people  will  be 
cut  off  welfare — whether  or  not  they  are  able 
to  find  work. 

WELFARE  RIGHTS  NEWS 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  PAPAW  marches 

Mrs.  Barbara  Bragdon,  President  of  PAPAW 
(Pittsfield  Association  of  Parents  for  Ade¬ 
quate  Welfare)  reports  that  her  group  is 
continuing  to  press  for  fair  hearings  even 
though  some  people  have  been  denied  hear¬ 
ings. 

The  PAPAW  protest  on  June  30  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “most  militant  act  ever 
staged  by  Pittsfield  welfare  recipients.” 
PAPAW  got  friendly  support  from  the  Mayor 
but  there  has  been  little  action  on  their  16 
demands  for  changes  in  welfare  department 
procedures. 

Mrs.  Bragdon,  mother  of  7,  will  lead  the 
PAPAW  delegation  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Citizens  Welfare  Group  led  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Stewart,  Chairman,  picketing  the 
County  Board  of  Public  Assistance  on 
June  30,  got  the  County  Welfare  Director  to 
admit  publicly  “we  aren’t  paying  the  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  health  and  decency.  The 
state  doesnt  have  the  money.” 

Louisville  welfare  organisation  elects  officers 

The  Louisville  Welfare  Organization  has 
elected  Mrs.  Mae  Belle  Potter,  President. 
Mrs.  Potter,  30,  mother  of  6  children,  says 
she  joined  the  welfare  rights  movement  "to 
get  the  benefits  we  are  entitled  to.”  Her 
first  act  as  president  was  to  telephone  the 
Kentucky  State  Welfare  Director  to  press 
for  changes  in  state  policy  as  demanded  by 
Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  groups  on  June  30. 

The  group  plans  a  dance  August  15  to 
raise  money  to  send  their  delegates  to  the 
convention. 

Wiley  to  speak  at  national  Catholic 
conference 

George  Wiley  will  speak  on  “The  Equal 
Rights  of  the  Poor”  at  the  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice  in  Kansas 
City,  Aug.  17-20. 

Exhibit  D 

Office  of  Economy  Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Hulett  Smith, 

Governor  of  West  Virginia, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Governor  Smith  :  As  you  know,  OEO, 
at  your  request  and  in  cooperation  with  your 
offices,  has  been  conducting  an  investigation 
of  the  following  charges  cited  in  your  letter 
of  August  14,  1967,  to  Sargent  Shriver: 

1.  Babcock  State  Park  disturbance. 

2.  Alleged  immoral  conduct  in  Wyoming 
County 

3.  Misuse  of  GSA  vehicles 

4.  Nicholas  County  controversy 

5.  Effects  of  sedition  arrests  in  Kentucky 

Briefly,  our  investigation  found  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  Volunteers  at  Babcock  State  Park, 
while  not  nearly  as  Inconsiderate  as  first 
noted,  did  indeed  disturb  neighboring  cabins 
on  the  night  of  July  22. 

The  charges  of  tampering  with  vehicles 
and  of  destroying  park  property  were  found 
to  be  invalid.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  the  Volunteers  who  stayed  at '  the 
park  did  disturb  some  people  using  the  park. 
We  feel  the  Babcock  State  Park  incident 
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might  have  been  avoided  with  better  plan¬ 
ning  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers  and  with  better 
notification  of  State  Park  officials  of  the 
exact  nature  and  duration  of  the  conference 
held  there.  The  fact  is  that  apparently  no 
planning  concerning  the  possibility  of  rain 
took  place  and  Volunteers  had  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  the  sud¬ 
den  downpour.  By  copy  of  this  letter,  we  are 
relating  our  concern  to  Mr.  Milton  Ogle,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers. 

We  regret  that  this  incident  took  place 
and  will  work  closely  with  the  Appalachian 
Volunteers  and  your  office  to  insure  that 
similar  incidents  do  not  reoccur  in  the 
future. 

2.  We  found  no  verification  for  the  charges 
of  immoral  conduct  by  VTSTAs  or  Appala¬ 
chian  Volunteers  in  Wyoming  County  or  any 
of  the  other  counties  in  which  VISTA  and 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  worked  In  West 
Virginia.  You  should  know,  however,  that 
there  are  rumors  of  immorality  in  Wyoming 
County  and  that,  while  untrue,  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  disturb  the  program  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Volunteers.  This  means  that  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Volunteers  should  make  even 
greater  efforts  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
conduct  In  the  communities  where  they  are 
working.  A  total  of  21  people  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Wyoming  County  and  were  unable 
to  provide  any  concrete  evidence  for  the 
charges.  We  feel  that  increased  supervision 
this  summer  by  Appalachian  Volunteer  staff 
has  led  to  more  satisfactory  behavior  by  the 
Volunteers. 

3.  The  charge  of  misuse  of  a  government 
vehicle  by  a  VISTA  Volunteer  was  found  to 
be  true.  A  VISTA  Volunteer  drove  the  vehicle 
with  a  friend  to  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
for  social  purposes. 

Since  this  is  an  inappropriate  use  of  a 
government  vehicle,  we  have  transferred  the 
car  from  her  use  and  will  not  make  a  GSA 
vehicle  available  to  her  in  the  future.  Any 
Volunteer  found  to  be  misusing  a  govern¬ 
ment  vehicle  will  have  GSA  vehicles  re¬ 
moved  from  his  use  as  a  minimal  action 
taken  by  VISTA  in  the  future. 

4.  The  charges  of  Appalachian  Volunteer 
Summer  Associates  in  Nicholas  County  calling 
for  the  “mass  dismissal  of  a  number  of  the 
county’s  elected  officials  and  school  per¬ 
sonnel”  were  unfounded.  We  feel  that  the 
Appalachian  Volunteer- VISTA  group  con¬ 
ducted  itself  well  within  the  bounds  required 
by  OEO.  The  OEO  investigation  did  find  that 
a  number  of  citizens  of  this  county  have 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  school  principal 
in  question  for  several  years,  thus  predating 
both  CAP  and  VISTA  programs.  Because  of 
their  interest  in  tutoring  and  other  educa¬ 
tion-related  matters,  VISTA  Volunteers  did 
work  with  people  who  had  doubts  about 
school  policy. 

5.  As  you  know,  a  panel  of  three  Federal 
Judges  has  recently  ruled  unconstitutional 
the  sedition  law  under  which  an  Appalachian 
Volunteer  fieldman  was  indicted. 

Because  of  the  current  misunderstanding 
about  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  the 
need  for  closer  coordination  and  administra¬ 
tive  tightening,  we  are  increasing  our  staff 
in  West  Virginia.  A  new  staff  member.  Miss 
Denise  Cavanaugh,  will  work  full  time  in  the 
state  and  an  additional  staff  person  will  be 
added  to  work  part  time  in  coordinating  with 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  in  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Bichard  Dodds  will  continue  to  have 
overall  responsibility  for  the  state  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  State  OEO 
Technical  Assistance  Director,  Mr.  Jeff 
Monroe,  and  his  staff. 

While  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  were 
found  to  have  violated  no  major  or  minor 
OEO  regulations,  they  can  be  criticized  for 
incomplete  planning.  Therefore,  we  do  think 
it  essential  that  the  Appalachian  Volunteers 
show  an  increased  awareness  of  the  need  to 
communicate  to  the  general  public  the  na¬ 


ture  of  the  program,  especially  since  the 
general  public  has  heard  principally  the 
charges  and  none  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  group’s  efforts,  and  of  the  need  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  insure  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  did  occur  will  not  happen  again. 
For  example,  I  think  the  need  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  Volunteer  orientation  to  the  area 
(and  this  holds  true  for  Volunteers  across 
the  country)  has  been  underscored  during 
the  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  and 
we  will  require  that  such  an  orientation  is 
a  part  of  the  training  for  every  Volunteer 
who  serves  in  West  Virginia.  We  are  grateful 
for  your  offer  to  provide  staff  to  participate 
in  this  aspect  of  the  training  and  we  intend 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  it.  For 
example,  this  week  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health  are 
in  Kansas  training  and  selecting  VISTA  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  will  serve  in  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  West  Virginia  Mental  Health  project. 

To  further  implement  the  training  sugges¬ 
tion  and  others,  I  have  directed  our  mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Administrator  to  work  with 
Mr.  Monroe  and  the  Appalachian  Volunteer 
staff  to  set  up  regular,  periodic  meetings  to 
review  program  progress  and  potential  prob¬ 
lem  areas. 

VISTA  has  held  the  Appalachian  Volunteer 
program  in  high  regard  and  will  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  the  program  is  main¬ 
tained  at  a  professional  level.  We  are  glad 
that  you  have  not  let  a  few  incidents  influ¬ 
ence  your  judgment  about  the  program,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  your  support,  both  now 
and  in  the  past,  for  overall  VISTA  efforts  in 
West  Virginia. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Crook, 

Director,  VISTA. 

Interim  Results  of  the  OEO  Investigation 
into  Complaints  Made  Against  Appa¬ 
lachian  Volunteers  and  VISTA  Volun¬ 
teers  in  West  Virginia 
This  is  an  interim  statement  containing 
the  results  of  the  OEO  investigation  into  a 
series  of  complaints  made  against  the  VISTA 
and  Appalachian  Volunteers  (AVs)  program 
over  the  past  summer.  A  complete  Investiga¬ 
tion  on  all  significant  complaints  is  in  the 
process  of  being  completed.  This  statement 
contains  the  present  status  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  four  of  the  complaints 
contained  in  the  letter  from  Governor  Hulett 
Smith  of  August  14  to  the  Director  of  OEO. 

Charges  and  details  (The  charges  are 
quoted  from  the  governor’s  letter.) 

1.  Charge:  “A  group  of  persons  identified 
as  AVs  and  VISTA  personnel  staged  a  riotous 
all  night  party  on  July  22  at  Babcock  State 
Park — destroying  park  property,  interfering 
with  the  exit  and  entrance  of  other  park 
guests,  tampering  with  automobiles  and 
generally  disturbing  the  peace.  Several  of 
these  persons  used  Federal  government  au¬ 
tomobiles,  raising  the  possible  question  of 
misuse  of  U.S.  Government  property  (as  well 
as  being  abominable  public  relations  for  the 
national  administration) .” 

Details:  On  Saturday,  July  22,  an  AV 
training  program  involving  89  people  in  an 
overnight  camp-out  at  Babcock  State  Park 
was  rained  out  at  about  11:00  p.m.  The 
majority  of  the  campers,  none  of  whom  had 
tents,  left  the  park  and  returned  to  their 
communities.  About  a  dozen  stayed  in  the 
park  at  one  of  two  park  cabins  rented  for  the 
night  by  an  AFL-CIO  training  officer.  Five 
others  stayed  at  the  second  cabin.  The  cabin 
where  the  twelve  stayed  was  located  some 
40  yards  from  two  occupied  cabins.  The 
people  in  these  cabins  complained  to  the 
Park  Superintendent  that  a  wild  party  was 
held  late  into  the  night.  The  AV’s  in  the 
cabin  contend  that  there  was  much  loud 
discussion,  but  not  a  real  party. 

The  purpose  of  the  AV  gathering  was  to 
hold  a  mid-summer  'conference-training- 
discussion  session.  This  was  done  with  the 


approval  of  VISTA.  This  removes  the  question 
of  misuse  of  the  GSA  cars. 

There  was  little  preparation  for  the  event. 
An  AV  staffer,  went  to  the  park  and  got  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  a  week  before,  but 
gave  the  park  no  notice  of  the  AV  plans. 
Despite  this,  the  arrival  of  the  almost  90 
members  of  the  AV  session  were  assimilated 
into  the  camp  with  a  minimum  disturbance 
and  the  group  finally  settled  In  the  evening 
in  an  overflow  camp  site  across  the  highway 
and  behind  a  clump  of  trees  from  other 
campers.  The  park  superintendent,  says  when 
he  made  his  10:00  P.M.  rounds  everything 
was  all  right.  Then  it  rained. 

The  disturbance  could  not  be  called  riotous 
although  noisy  and  probably  inconsiderate; 
there  was  no  property  damage  attributed  to 
the  AVs  by  the  park  superintendent.  One 
park  guest  told  the  superintendent  that  his 
distributor  wire  was  cut  during  the  night  but 
the  superintendent  said  he  had  no  basis  but 
guess  work  to  tie  this  to  the  AVs — the  man’s 
cabin  was  at  a  location  away  from  the  AV 
disturbances.  The  other  charges  in  the  letter 
about  tampering  with  cars  were  according  to 
the  superintendent,  instances  where  people 
heard  a  group  near  their  car  and  were  afraid 
something  might  be  done  to  it. 

One  of  the  people  staying  in  the  two  neigh¬ 
boring  cabins,  says  she  spent  a  sleepless  night 
and  thougt  the  AVs  must  have  had  an  “un¬ 
supervised  ball"  until  about  3:30  A.M.  She 
says  there  was  loud  singing  with  guitars  and 
banging  of  doors.  She  thinks  there  was  a  lot 
of  drinking,  but  says  she  saw  no  bottles.  She 
says  her  husband  did  not  ask  them  to  be 
quiet  because  they  were  afraid  they  might 
be  attacked — this  was  also  the  reason  they 
didn’t  try  to  go  for  help  in  their  car.  Al¬ 
though  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  drive  past 
their  cabin  were  sometimes  blocked  with 
about  four  different  cars,  she  remembers  they 
were  not  blocked  during  all  of  the  party. 

The  family  had  planned  to  leave  the  next 
morning  for  home,  but  delayed  their  trip 
until  the  following  day  so  they  could  get  a 
good  night’s  rest. 

The  lady  says,  “We  can  go  anywhere  and 
get  this  kind  of  behavior — we  went  to  the 
park  to  get  away  from  it.”  She  adds  that  the 
AVs  were  crummy-looking — she  noted  partic¬ 
ularly  that  one  girl  had  sores  on  her  legs 
which  she  attributed  to  being  dirty.  She  says 
that  some  were  all  right  and  that  she  didn’t 
see  them  until  the  morning  after  the  in¬ 
cident  when  they  had  been  caught  in  the 
rain. 

One  camper  left  the  park  in  the  afternoon 
because  of  the  AVs  who  had  first  attempted 
to  fit  into  four  six-man  camp  sites  (24  total) 
in  the  main  camping  area.  His  reasons  as 
given  by  the  park  superintendent  were  that 
his  site  was  a  path-way  between  areas  rented 
by  the  AVs.  One  AV  staffer  says  he  told  them 
that  he  objected  to  their  beer  drinking.  The 
AV’s  say  they  were  told  by  park  officials  that 
they  could  drink  the  beer.  The  provisions  for 
the  group  brought  three  cases  of  beer  and 
three  cases  of  soft  drink.  They  were  told  to 
move  to  the  over-flow  area  because  of  their 
numbers.  They  agreed  to  do  so  with  approval 
of  an  unidentified  park  ranger  after  dinner 
so  they  could  use  the  stoves  on  the  camp 
sites — none  were  available  on  the  over-flow 
site.  The  superintendent  was  not  asked  di¬ 
rectly  if  he  gave  permission  for  beer  drink¬ 
ing  but  he  knew  of  the  beer  drinking  in  the 
afternoon  and  made  no  effort  to  restrict  it. 

With  respect  to  the  other  charges  in  the 
letter  from  Superintendent,  he  says  cabin 
guest  did  not  actually  have  his  car  tampered 
with,  but  said  the  AVs  were  “messing 
around”  and  was  apparently  afraid  they 
might  tamper  with  it.  Another  report  from 
a  person  described  in  the  letter,  “a  lodge 
guest”  was  from  a  temporary  park  employee 
who  was  afraid  the  noise  outside  might  en¬ 
danger  his  state  truck;  this  man,  however, 
did  not  notify  the  superintendent. 

It  seems  likely  that  much  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  reported  by  other  guests  was  a  result 
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of  AV  campers  and  possibly  other  campers 
looking  for  a  place  out  of  the  rain — the  lodge 
would  be  a  logical  place  to  look  as  well  as  the 
two  cabins  rented  by  the  AFL-CIO  Training 
Officer,  one  of  which  is  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  park  and  probably  was  not  found. 
This  explanation  was  considered  possible  by 
the  park  superintendent. 

2.  Charge:  "Reports  from  Wyoming  County, 
West  Virginia,  indicate  confidence  in,  and 
effectiveness  of,  the  VISTA-AV  program  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  immoral  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  several  of  these  volun¬ 
teers.  While  these  persons  logically  argue  that 
their  personal  lives  are  their  own  affair,  the 
fact  remains  that  promiscuity,  particularly 
when  it  crosses  racial  lines,  Is  not  accepted 
by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  damages 
public  respect  and  support  for  the  VISTA 
and  AV  program.” 

The  key  source  on  AV  immorality  in  Wy¬ 
oming  County,  a  neighbor  of  the  former 
office-apartment  of  the  AVs  on  Broadway 
Street  in  Mullens  did  not  articulate  much  de¬ 
tail  about  the  AV  misconduct.  He  said  that 
he  saw  some  kissing.  The  only  example  of 
this  was  an  incident  outside  the  AV  office 
when  he  said  some  guy  lined  up  a  whole  lot 
of  girls  and  went  down  the  line  kissing  them. 
The  often  repeated  complaint  is  that  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  stayed  overnight  on  occa¬ 
sion  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  sleeping  bags. 
This  source  says,  “They  were  staying  in  there 
together,  but  I  couldn’t  say  if  they  stayed 
overnight.  I  would  see  them  in  the  morning.” 

One  VISTA  who  lives  in  the  apartment 
says  that  on  two  occasions  groups  stayed 
overnight.  The  first  time  was  after  a  big 
cookout  organized  at  Herndon  Heights.  About 
15  AVs  stayed  overnight  on  the  floor  in  sleep¬ 
ing  bags  of  the  office  rather  than  drive  home 
later  at  night.  The  next  time  four  stayed 
after  getting  to  Mullens  late  from  Beckley 
July  23  where  they  attended  a  local  pageant 
called  “Honey  in  the  Rock.”  These  groups  in¬ 
cluded  boys  and  girls,  but  no  Negroes  were 
Included. 

A  boyfriend  of  one  VISTA  girl  stayed 
overnight  about  twice,  but  the  VISTA  Vol¬ 
unteer  slept  in  the  bedroom  with  her  room¬ 
mate  and  the  boyfriend  slept  in  the  next 
room. 

She  moved  out  of  the  apartment  on  Broad¬ 
way  after  she  learned  that  she  was  in  physi¬ 
cal  danger;  the  storefront  windows  on  the 
building  were  broken  by  vandals.  She  moved 
temporarily  to  Brenton  where  two  AV  girls 
have  a  trailer. 

The  two  remaining  neighbors  of  the  AV 
apartment  which  is  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  were  contacted.  One  said  that  his  only 
objection  was  “just  the  looks  of  the  outfit — 
as  dirty  looking  as  a  damn  sewer.  I  haven’t 
seen  anything  take  place.  I  could  hear  them 
some  but  they  didn’t  bother  me.  I  was  afraid 
they’d  agitate  the  colored.  They  went  up  to 
a  colored  restaurant  in  Goose  Hollow  to  get 
meals  sometimes.  The  better  class  of  white 
people  didn’t  mess  with  them.” 

A  second  neighbor  says  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  AVs  as  neighbors  except  they  were 
a  little  dirty.  He  said  he  would  be  sound 
asleep  by  11:00  p.m.  every  night. 

One  of  the  VISTAs  lived  in  another  apart¬ 
ment  before  moving  to  the  Broadway  address. 
She  left  before  she  was  asked  to  leave,  but 
her  landlord  said  he  had  complaints  from 
neighbors  that  she  was  noisy  late  at  night. 
He  would  have  asked  her  to  leave  if  she  had 
not  done  so.  A  local  official  who  looked  into 
the  matter  said  he  found  that  the  VISTA 
had  been  loud  on  occasion  (she  admits  play¬ 
ing  her  phonograph  at  night)  and  at  one 
point  had  a  loud  party.  The  official  says  such 
parties  happen  often  in  most  neighbor¬ 
hoods — he  said  it  was  basically  innocent,  the 
kind  of  party  he  would  have  enjoyed.  The 
former  landlord,  however,  complains  that  the 
VISTA  also  damaged  some  property  such  as 
removing  doors  from  bookcases,  a  kitchenette 
broke  down  and  some  chairs  were  damaged. 


The  landlord  also  complained  that  he  had 
to  repaint  the  apartment.  He  says  he  ob¬ 
served  none  of  her  behavior  while  the  VISTA 
was  his  tenant  and  got  no  complaints  except 
about  noise. 

A  total  of  21  residents  of  Wyoming  County 
were  interviewed  concerning  AV  activities; 
none  had  more  specific  information  about 
immorality  than  covered  above. 

3.  Charge:  “On  August  6,  pickets  protest¬ 
ing  U.S.  participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  war 
staged  a  demonstration  on  the  lawn  of  the 
State  Capitol.  The  protest,  which  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  orderly,  included  five  VISTA-AV 
workers  from  Raleigh  County.  While  I  affirm 
their  right  to  their  own  views  on  the  Viet¬ 
namese  situation,  the  fact  that  .they  drove 
to  Charleston  in  a  clearly  marked  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  car,  which  was  parked  near  the 
Capitol,  attracted  considerable  attention,  as 
the  attached  State  Police  report  reveals.  The 
use  of  a  Federally-owned  car  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  certainly  is  open  to  question.” 

Details:  A  VISTA  working  with  the  AVs 
admitted  that  she  and  a  summer  AV  drove 
to  Charleston  from  Beckley  in  a  GSA  car  to 
do  some  sightseeing.  The  two  workers 
stopped  at  the  State  Capitol  and  participated 
in  an  anti-Viet  Nam  war  rally  they  found 
in  progress.  Later,  they  accompanied  a  dem¬ 
onstration  leader  to  his  home.  After  their 
visit,  they  went  back  to  Beckley. 

The  AVs  learned  of  this  after  Governor 
Smith’s  letter  became  public.  They  con¬ 
firmed  the  incident  and  suspended  the  work¬ 
ers  from  further  use  of  cars  for  a  short 
period.  VISTA  has  directed  the  AVs  to  make 
the  suspension  permanent.  Short-term  sus¬ 
pension  was  also  imposed  last  winter  when 
the  AV  staff  learned  that  volunteers  assigned 
to  them  had  taken  two  GSA  cars  from  Beck¬ 
ley  to  Bluefield  to  attend  a  movie.  The 
summer  AV  involved  left  the  AVs  with  the 
end  of  the  summer  program. 

The  GSA  car  was  one  assigned  to  a  volun¬ 
teer  attached  to  the  Beckley  County  CAA  and 
borrowed  for  official  purposes  according  to 
the  AV  staff. 

Attempts  to  reach  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Safety  for  information  concerning  the 
allegation  that  there  were  five  VISTA-AV 
workers  present  from  Raleigh  County,  rather 
than  the  two  so  far  identified,  have  not  been 
completed  and  will  be  checked  out. 

4.  Charge:  “A  respected  State  Senator,  Carl 
E.  Gainer,  from  central  West  Virginia  has 
protested  formally  the  activities  of  VISTA 
and  AV  workers  in  Nicholas  County.  These 
persons  apparently  have  called  for  the  mass 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  the  county’s  elected 
officials  and  school  personnel.  While  such 
social  protest  might  be  valid,  the  absence  of 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  problems  of 
the  community  has  led  to  a  general  feeling 
that  the  VISTA-AV  group  is  composed  of 
‘trouble-makers’  who  offer  only  negative  so¬ 
lutions  to  community  problems.  Charges  of 
teaching  ‘ideas  that  are  Communistic’  have 
been  made.” 

Details:  Most  of  the  controversy  in  Nicho¬ 
las  County  has  centered  on  the  CAA  educa¬ 
tion  committee  efforts  to  make  changes  in  a 
Summerville  High  School.  These  efforts  have 
included  reports  calling  for  the  removal  of 
the  county  school  superintendent,  the  school 
board  and  the  high  school  principal  unless 
reforms  are  made.  There  have  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  or  specific  requests  for  resignations  of 
other  public  officials.  The  AVs  who  worked 
in  the  county  over  the  summer  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  local  CAA  director 
have  not  promoted  the  school  issue,  but  have 
attempted  to  help  get  people  out  to  meetings 
where  these  issues  are  being  discussed.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  charges  of 
communism  against  the  AVs  contained  in 
the  letter  to  Governor  Smith.  Using  leads 
supplied  by  the  Principal  complainant,  no 
one  was  found  in  Rich  wood  or  Summerville 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  the 
VISTA  workers  have  been  doing  in  the  areas 
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where  they  have  worked — none  indicated 
knowledge  of  VISTAs  teaching  communism. 


Exhibit  E 

Sheriff  and  Treasurer, 

Raleigh  County, 

Beckley,  W.  Va.,  September  21, 1967. 
Hon  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Cld  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

De\r  Bob  :  Attached  you  will  find  copy  of  a 
small  publication  which  is  being  put  out  by 
some  area  citizens  aided  by  VISTA  workers 
and  the  Area  Youth  Corp. 

Bob,  the  investigators  sent  into  our  area 
are  doing  and  have  done  one  of  the  best  jobs 
of  white-washing  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
These  so-called  investigators  came  into  this 
County  after  having  made  up  their  minds 
regarding  the  situation  and  refused  to  listen 
or  look  into  any  problems,  they  simply  made 
as  few  calls  as  possible  and  then  came  away 
saying  exactly  the  same  things  in  exactly 
the  same  language  they  had  used  when  they 
first  arrived. 

Preconceived  ideas  and  Indoctrination  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  sent  in  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  poverty  programs  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  anything  but  a  biased 
report.  Again,  Bob,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
and  our  other  representatives  for  some  help 
down  here  before  it  is  too  late. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Okey  A.  Mills, 

Sheriff. 

P.S.  Bob,  I  still  feel  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  good.  The  administration  of  thi6 
program  could  have  been  planned  by  Civil 
Rights  Leadership.  I  still  hope  we  can  have 
constructive  changes  in  our  Federal  setup. 
It  may  be  too  late  already.  Bob,  send  some 
investigators  from  your  Democratic  Caucus 
to  look  into  this  Federal  Stupidity. 

Sincerely, 

Okey. 

Sheriff  and  Treasurer, 

Raleigh  County, 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  February  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings:  We  are  asking  your  help 
In  trying  to  solve  a  problem  caused  by  one 
of  our  Democratic  Programs  that  has  reached 
the  place  where  it  is  to  the  point  of  being 
fantastic.  I  make  direct  reference  to  the 
Vista  Program  under  the  CA.A. 

I  will  not  bother  you  with  merous  de¬ 
tails  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  this 
program,  as  it  is  being  administered,  is  a 
result  of  the  thinking  of  any  sane  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  U.S.  Government.  It  would 
see  that  it  was  dreamed  up  in  a  mental  in¬ 
stitution. 

This  program  is  making  the  Democratic 
Party  in  our  County  look  ridiculous  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  It  is  beyond  my  imagina¬ 
tion  to  think  that  the  results  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  due  to  the  direct  action  of  any 
sub-divisions  of  our  government  and  the 
blame  thereto  laid  directly  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  There  is  one  person  that  I  know 
of  that  would  be  pleased  with  this  program 
and  that  is  Gus  Hall. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  if  we  could  get 
someone  to  come  to  Raleigh  County  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  actions  of  these  people.  I  would 
also  appreciate  someone  investigating  the 
feelings  of  local  people  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  program.  We  have  many  Federal  Pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Democrats  which  are  worth 
while  and  should  be  progressing  as  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  concerned.  We  are  sitting  on 
our  rear  ends  and  letting  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  program  not  only  tear  down  all 
of  the  good  that  the  rest  of  the  program  is 
doing  but  is  disgusting  our  Democratic  wage 
earning  citizens  to  the  point  that  they  have 
resentment  toward  the  Federal  Government 
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that  is  reaching  the  point  of  no  return.  I 
am  making  direct  reference  to  people  who 
have  been  good  Democrats  all  their  life  and 
have  worked  for  a  living  and  do  not  owe 
anyone  a  dime  and  have  voted  Democratic 
because  they  wanted  to. 

I,  personally,  am  a  strong  Democrat  and 
intend  to  remain  a  loyal  Democrat  but  I  am 
disgusted  with  this  program  and  if  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done  by  the  leaders  of  our 
party,  I  fully  intend  to  make  a  personal  call 
to  Drew  Pearson  and  ask  him  to  come  down 
and  check  into  this  program.  I  hope  that  this 
is  not  necessary  but  if  some  action  is  not 
taken  by  our  leaders,  I  will  not  be  deterred 
in  my  intention  to  follow  through.  If  you 
think  that  the  only  trouble  in  this  program 
is  in  Raleigh  County,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  check  with  the  other  counties  that  have 
this  program. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  please  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Okey  A.  Mills, 

Sheriff. 


Bradley,  W.  Va., 

January  10,  1967. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  We  have  discussed  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  Community  Action 
Programs  and  especially  those  paid  to  Vista 
workers. 

Admittedly  Vista  workers  can  do  good 
work  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  if  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  but  I  do  not  believe  an  18 
or  19  year  old  can  come  into  Raleigh  County 
without  training,  looking  in  most  cases  more 
in  need  of  assistance  than  our  own  people, 
and  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  a  “better 
life”  for  those  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  am  enclosing  two  clippings  from  our 
local  paper  which  I  feel  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  I  certainly  do  not  know  of  any  train¬ 
ing  program  in  Raleigh  County  which  would 
produce  qualified  workers  for  the  Vista  pro¬ 
gram. 

No  doubt  this  lack  of  training  is  considered 
to  be  an  asset  to  a  Vista  worker  as  Radio  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Vista  Workers  specifies  “No 
Training”  required. 

I  trust  something  will  be  done  about  this 
reckless  spending  of  our  tax  money. 

Sincerely, 

J.  A.  Blackburn. 


The  Senate  of  West  Virginia, 

August  8,  1967. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  am  enclosing  a  news 
release  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Gazette  August  6,  1967  and  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constitutents  dated  August  5,  1967 
which  I  sincerely  believe  at  this  time  is  the 
genuine  concern  of  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Nicholas  County. 

It  is  rather  unusual  that  any  group  would 
be  wanting  to  ask  the  resignation  of  the 
School  Superintendent,  Principal  of  Sum- 
mersville  High  School,  the  Sheriff  and  the 
County  Road  Supervisor  all  in  the  same  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  unusual  that  Senator  Paul 
Kaufman  and  Ralph  Murphine  would  be 
present  for  the  Friday  night  meeting  along 
with  the  Vista  Workers  and  Appalachia 
Volunteers.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  there  was  no 
announcement  made  to  the  general  public 
of  this  meeting  and  only  these  people  selected 
by  the  Vistas  and  Volunteers  were  trans- 
portated  to  the  meeting  in  their  own  cars. 

I  have  watched  the  Vista  Workers  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  and  I  believe  that 
I  made  the  statement  to  Senator  Randolph 
and  Governor  Smith  at  lunch  at  my  home 
last  August  before  the  Cherry  River  Navy 
parade  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
they  would  defeat  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  1968  election. 


It  has  certainly  become  more  evident  in  my 
district  with  the  increase  of  these  workers 
coming  in  the  county.  No  doubt,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  these  workers  are  sincere  and 
do  a  good  job  by  and  large  the  majority  are 
a  bunch  of  improperly  misguided  misfits  who 
are  I  believe  endangering  our  concept  of  law 
and  order  in  this  nation.  I  do  not  think  these 
workers  were  ever  needed  in  this  County  and 
would  respectfully  ask  for  their  resignation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  E.  Gainer, 

State  Senate. 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Allen-Scott  Report  in 
Daily  Mail  (Charleston,  W.  Va.)  on  July  31, 
1967,  report  was  made  of  charges  by  Rep. 
James  Gardner  (R-NC)  implicating  govern¬ 
ment  financed  anti-poverty  workers  in  in¬ 
citing  riots  and  directly  involved  in  agita¬ 
tions. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  I  would  not 
get  too  excited  about  this  item,  for  it  did 
not  directly  concern  our  community,  but 
after  some  unpleasant  publicity  regarding 
anti-poverty  workers  (Better  Community 
Action-OEO)  in  this  county,  I  feel  a  protest 
is  in  order. 

Here  in  this  county,  we  have  good  stable 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  progress,  edu¬ 
cation  and  all  the  better  things  for  our  fami¬ 
lies  .  .  .  and  until  now,  we  have  had  no 
smirching  of  our  schools  with  dope  raids, 
long-haired,  rude  and  untidy  students, 
moral  problems  and  the  like.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fine  Administrators  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  However,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  meetings  are  held  by  the  Community 
Action  Groups  with  guest  speakers  from  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  promoting  changes  and 
shouting  unfair  school  policies  and  charg¬ 
ing  public  institutions  with  “lining  their 
mink-lined  pockets”. 

I  am  a  high  school  teacher  and  a  mother 
of  two  teen-agers.  I  resent  the  implications 
that  our  school  people  are  doing  so  many 
things  wrong,  for  I  know  that  is  not  true. 
Personally,  I  like  strict  rules  in  the  schools 
for  that  makes  for  much  better  schools  and 
better  future  citizens.  At  this  very  moment 
the  Community  Action  seek  the  resignation 
of  Q.ur  fine  Principal  and  Assistant.  Only  last 
week  they  demanded  the  resignation  of  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

These  Administrators  are  fine,  intelligent, 
and  dedicated  men  who  could  further  their 
financial  status  by  going  to  other  states,  but 
have  not  done  so.  We  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  matters  in  the  schools  handled  so  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  there  is  not  need  for  anti¬ 
poverty  to  advise  these  experienced  and  well 
trained  educators. 

I  deeply  resent  that  my  hard  earned 
teacher  dollars  help  to  pay  these  inexperi¬ 
enced,  untrained,  and  hysterical  workers.  In¬ 
stead  of  Better  Community  they  very  well 
might  force  this  community  to  a  much  worse 
one. 

You  will  find  enclosed  some  newspaper 
clippings  which  will  further  explain  this 
matter  and  will  somehow  convince  you  that 
I  am  not  a  hysterical  constituent  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  complain  and  make  trouble. 
These  Better  Community  Workers  are  a  det¬ 
riment  to  our  school.  Can  someone  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  us  retain  our  previous  status 
without  OEO  interference? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Librarian. 


Williamson  Piggly  Wiggly,  Inc., 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  August  2, 1967. 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 

House  of  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  a  Kentucky  firm 
located  in  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  bordering 
a  West  Virginia  county,  Mingo,  and  enjoy  a 


reasonable  amount  of  business  from  West 
Virginia. 

On  Monday,  July  31,  1967,  a  group  of  VISTA 
workers  entered  our  store.  They  arrived  at 
our  store  in  a  government  car  driven  by  a 
female.  This  group  was  composed  of  two  col¬ 
ored  girls  and  three  colored  boys.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  all  were  VISTA  workers.  These 
workers  have  headquarters  in  your  state  in 
Mingo  County. 

While  the  girls  shopped  as  normal  one  of 
the  boys  wandering  through  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  entered  our  produce  de¬ 
partment.  He  had  a  marks-a-lot  pencil,  which 
is  a  pencil  used  for  marking  merchandise.  He 
marked  50  on  a  lemon.  An  employee  of  ours, 
Benjamin  Beverly,  advised  him  that  our  Man¬ 
ager  would  not  approve  of  this.  He  said  “I’m 
not  afraid  of  your  manager  or  anyone  else  in 
the  store.”  Beverly  said  “I  am  not  the  only 
boy  in  the  store,  we  have  more  in  the  back 
room.”  The  colored  boy  walked  away  from  the 
produce  department  toward  the  meat  depart¬ 
ment  and  our  Meat  Manager,  David  Crigger, 
heard  him  say  “Do  you  think  one  of  them 
could  shoot  this  gun  I  have  in  my  pocket.” 
He  then  asked  Mr.  Crigger  if  he  had  any  Hard 
Coconuts.  Mr.  Crigger  advised  him  that  he 
would  have  to  ask  our  produce  clerk.  The  boy 
then  said  “He  is  just  like  you,  he  doesn’t 
know  anything  either.”  Mr.  Crigger  did  not 
reply  and  the  boy  walked  away. 

Several  of  our  customers  noticed  his  rude¬ 
ness  and  saw  him  re-enter  the  government 
car  with  the  others.  A  government  car  being 
a  carrier  of  this  type  of  ill  will  could  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  minds  of  on  lookers  as  an  ally  of 
this  type  of  doings. 

We  do  not  wish  to  magnify  this  incident 
and  we  know  it  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  racial  disturbances  elsewhere,  but  if  this 
is  an  example  of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
any  government  group  it  could  very  well 
cause  some  bad  situations. 

We  do  not  discriminate  in  our  employment 
and  now  have,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
colored  employees. 

We  again  emphasize  that  we  do  not  want 
to  ignite  a  fuse,  only  hope  that  this  bit  of 
information  will  help  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
many  corrective  measures  that  are  so  badly 
needed  in  this  racial  strife. 

Yours  truly, 

Williamson  Piggly  Wiggly,  Inc. 

Claude  P.  Varney,  Manager. 


August  10, 1967. 

Hon.  Robert  Byrd, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  some  V.  Vista  workers  here  in 
Wyo.  Co.  who  is  working  against  the  Demo¬ 
crat  party  and  causing  a  lot  of  disturbances 
among  people,  one  here,  20  yr.  old  from 
rich  family  in  Chicago.  I  hear  all  that  is 
going  on  in  Post  Office,  let  me  know  what 
this  is  all  about.  They  are  telling  the  people 
here  that  they  aren’t  getting  what  is  due 
them.  Get  a  big  stir  up  about  the  water  works 
and  giving  the  ring  in  Wyo.  Co.  thunder 
Thanks  for  an  answer  or  get  these  people 
out  of  here. 

Yours  truly. 


Police  Department, 
Huntington,  W.Va.,  July  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  For  the  past  several  weeks 
the  City  of  Huntington  has  been  fraught 
with  rumors  of  racial  strife;  i.e.,  riots,  loot¬ 
ing,  burning,  etc.  On  every  occasion  we  have 
attempted  to  get  to  the  source  of  the  rumors 
and  found  each  of  them  to  be  untrue.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  found  that  each  time  these 
rumors  started  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  people  were  in  the  City:  Phillip  Carter 
Negro/Male,  Pat  Austin  Negro/Female,  Ann 
Adams  White/Female,  and  Marion  Hanley 
White/Female.  From  past  experience  we 
know  these  people  are  trouble  makers.  Our 
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Information  now  is  that  each  are  active  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Black  Power  Move¬ 
ment.  They  were  each  in  the  City  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  over  this  past  weekend  attempting 
to  set  up  Black  Power  Movement  meetings. 

Our  information  is  that  Carter,  Austin, 
(Adams,  and  possibly  Marion  Hanley  are 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Phil¬ 
lip  Carter  is  reported  to  be  employed  by  OEO 
in  some  capacity  in  Norman,  Oklahoma.  The 
three  females  are  reported  to  be  employed  by 
OEO  in  some  capacity  in  New  York  City. 
Carter  was  formerly  assigned  to  the  Job 
Corps  at  Lake  Vesuvius  in  Ironton,  Ohio;  Pat 
Austin  and  Ann  Adams  were  employed  in 
some  capacity  with  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
City  of  Huntington  and  Marion  Hanley  was 
employed  by  Action  in  the  City  of  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

We  have  the  best  of  relations  with  the 
local  F.B.I.  agents;  however,  we  sometimes 
feel  that  information  we  pass  on  to  them 
and  which  they  forward  to  Washington  may 
be  filtering  back  to  these  same  people.  We 
have  no  basis  of  fact  for  this  except  our 
intuition. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
could  possibly  cause  a  confidential  check 
made  of  these  people  through  your  office  to 
determine  if  they  are  employees  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  It  is  felt  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commisson  by  the 
President  to  investigate  riots  will  be  of  no 
value  if  the  Federal  Government  in  fact  is 
financing,  at  least  in  an  indirect  manner, 
people  of  this  caliber  who  are  advocating 
revolution  in  this  country. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  we  might  be  able  to  furnish  you  on 
Carter,  Austin,  Adams,  and  Hanley,  we  would 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

G.  H.  Kleinknecht, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Law  Offices  Sayre  &  Sayre, 

Beckley,  W .  Va.,  May  5, 1967. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  The  great  “Vista  Workers’’  of 
the  Johnson-Kennedy-Shriver  regime  made 
a  vicious  attack  on  Presidents  Hoover  and 
Eisenhower  at  their  Jacksons  Mill  training 
program  this  week,  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  Rev.  Jack  S.  Stephenson  of 
Cincinnati,  director  of  the  training  camp, 
said  the  trainees  were  giving  vent  to  their 
expression.  This  damnable  practice  and  pro¬ 
cedure  should  stop  and  our  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  should  see  that  it  stops.  The  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  are  paying  the  bill  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment. 

This  entire  program  is  a  farce  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Some  of  these  so-called  volun¬ 
teers  came  into  Raleigh  County  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  stir  up  all  the  trouble  they  could. 
We  have  some  surface  mining  going  on  in 
our  county  and  last  summer  we  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  and  unprecedented  flood  and  it  caused 
some  damage,  and  they  proceeded  to  go 
abroad,  hauling  people  to  the  site,  trying 
to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  while 
the  company  was  doing  everything  possible 
to  rectify  the  damages  done.  They  even  went 
to  the  legislature  and  made  all  kinds  of  un¬ 
true  statements,  and  you  might  say  stam¬ 
peded  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  into 
passing  an  unworkable  surface  mining  law, 
and  reported  that  our  company  had  not  done 
anything  to  alleviate  the  damage,  and  I  quote 
with  respect  to  one  case  from  a  letter  written 
by  an  official  of  the  company  to  a  local  lawyer 
in  Beckley  under  date  of  January  9,  1967, 
concerning  the  claim  being  made  by  one, 
Ernest  Bonds,  concerning  a  very  small  parcel 
of  land,  and  I  quote  from  the  letter  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  attorney: 

Sufficient  information  now  has  been  fur¬ 


nished  by  our  engineers  for  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  9,  1966,  regarding  claims 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  mining  operations  at 
Drews  Creek. 

"We  must  take  exception  to  your  state¬ 
ment  that  in  connection  with  these  claims 
‘to  date  nothing  has  been  done.’  Prior  to 
the  date  of  your  letter,  property  affected  by 
our  operations  was  landscaped  by  skilled 
people  in  a  fashion  which  not  only  removed 
all  debris,  but  also  provided  drainage  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  existed  prior  to  our  ar¬ 
rival.  With  respect  to  landscaping  already 
accomplished,  we  have  agreed  to  seed  the 
same  area  at  the  appropriate  time  and  that 
agreement  will  be  kept. 

“In  accomplishing  the  foregoing,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expenditures,  in  addition  to  our  en¬ 
gineers’  time,  have  been  made: 

“30  hours  D— 8  bulldozer  rental  at 


$20  _  $600. 00 

8  hours  grader  rental  at  $15 _  120.  00 

24  hours  truck  rental  at  $10 _  240.  00 

Labor _  202.  84 


Total  _  1,162.84 


“Concerning  the  dwelling  which  allegedly 
was  damaged  by  our  blasting,  our  engineers 
carefully  inspected  this  dwelling  and  found 
that  the  only  condition  of  damage  existing 
is  the  result  of  normal  depreciation  but 
in  no  way  attributable  to  our  operations. 

"It  always  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
companies  to  meet  any  responsibility  to  the 
public  resulting  from  our  operations  and 
we  believe  you  will  find  from  personal 
inspection  that  we  have  more  than  done  so 
in  this  instance.” 

This  reputable  attorney  refused  to  prose¬ 
cute  their  alleged  vicious  and  unfounded 
claim. 

The  above  states  more  completely  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  the  company  I  represent  as 
an  attorney  than  I  am  able  to  give  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  claims  made.  The  amount 
of  work  done  to  alleviate  the  damage 
amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
land.  This  is  just  one  instance  of  their 
trouble  making. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  stories  making  the  rounds  concern¬ 
ing  the  actions  and  conduct  of  these  people. 
One  man  was  chosen  by  the  Governor  as 
Director  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Raleigh  County  and  he  was  not 
vicious  enough  and  the  Vista  workers  had 
him  fired. 

A  grandson  of  a  very  well  known  Raleigh 
County  citizen,  now  deceased,  former  state 
senator  and  well  known  lawyer  throughout 
this  section  of  West  Virginia,  was  a  drop¬ 
out  and  in  some  manner  got  him  a  job 
and  came  into  Raleigh  County  as  a  Vista 
worker.  He  traveled  with  others  of  lesser 
standing.  He  was  dirty,  clothes  unclean  and 
unkept,  rooming  in  a  home  of  a  colored 
family  in  East  Park,  and  I  understand  that 
they  wouldn’t  keep  him  because  he  would 
go  to  bed  with  his  shoes  on.  He  never  called 
on  his  grandmother,  so  I  understand,  al¬ 
though  he  was  rooming  within  y3  mile  of 
her  home,  and  she  did  not  know  he  was  in 
the  county.  His  grandmother  is  a  very  re¬ 
fined  lady  and  not  very  well,  and  I  expect 
she  would  have  passed  out  if  she  had  seen 
him  or  had  received  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on. 

This  is  Just  a  sample  of  some  of  the  Vista 
workers  we  have  had  in  our  county,  and 
some  of  their  actions  and  conduct  would 
not  stand  the  light  of  investigation.  I  don’t 
know  of  any  good  they  have  done.  They  Just 
cause  trouble  and  raise  the  hell. 

In  order  to  save  time  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Congressman  Slack  and  a 
copy  of  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  all  three 
of  you,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  M.  Sayre. 


Hanover,  W.  Va., 

August  15, 1967. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

UjS.  Senator, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  in  our  neighborhood 
four  young  people  who  say  they  have  been 
sent  here  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
Poverty  Stricken  people  of  W.  Va. 

They  call  themselves  Appalachian  Volun¬ 
teers  of  America.  They  seem  to  be  arousing 
suspicion  among  some  people,  whether  they 
are  really  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  in  Wyoming  County,  W.  Va.,  or  are 
they  going  about  ensighting  riots,  are  maybe 
Sedition.  Will  you  please  let  me  hear  from 
you  with  literature  concerning  these  people, 
as  I’m  very  interested  in  helping  the  poverty 
programs.  I’ve  been  working  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  have  seen  nothing  wrong,  but  the 
people  won’t  help  us  if  we  don’t  furnish 
proof  that  they  are  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  they  say. 

As  I  have  written  you  before  concerning 
floods  in  Huff  Creek  District,  and  you  have 
always  given  my  letters  your  immediate  at¬ 
tention  I’m  hoping  you  will  do  the  same  with 
this  one.  Dredging  Huff  Creek,  building 
bridges  and  better  schools  is  what  we  hope 
these  people  are  working  for. 

Please  give  this  your  attention  quickly  as 
possible  so  I  can  show  the  people  of  Huff 
Creek  what  to  expect  of  these  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  C. 


Glen  Daniel,  W.  Va., 

January  12,  1967. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  senators  to  send  a  committee  to  Raleigh 
County  to  investigate  the  programs  and 
methods  being  sponsored  by  the  VISTA 
workers?  I  believe  if  congressmen  can  see, 
first-hand,  the  class  division,  the  strife,  and 
malice  that  is  being  generated  right  here  in 
Raleigh  County,  you  will  want  to  stop  it 
now. 

When  the  VISTAS  speak  of  the  “people”, 
they  mean  only  those  on  relief  and  welfare 
checks.  The  rest  of  us  aren’t  “people”,  we 
are  only  taxpayers. 

We  Raleigh  County  people  aren’t  so  unable 
to  solve  our  own  problems  that  “volunteers” 
from  all  over  the  United  States  have  to  come 
here  and  do  it  for  us.  The  biggest  barrier 
has  been  financial  in  the  past.  Now  that 
funds  are  available,  please  give  us  a  chance 
to  work  out  our  own  problems  and  not  send 
an  avalanche  of  “young  beatniks”  to  do  it 
for  us. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena¬ 
tors  Randolph,  Mansfield,  and  Dirksen. 

Please  help  us  in  this  struggle  for  self- 
respect. 

Sincerely  yours. 


V.  S. 


Delbarton,  W.  Va., 

August  5,  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  again  writing  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  Poverty  Program  in 
Mingo  County,  after  two  special  meetings  of 
the  Lee  District  C.A.G.,  called  by  the  County 
organization  in  an  attempt  to  oust  this 
present  group,  an  effort  which  failed,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mingo  County  E.O.C.,  Mr.  Gerald  Chafin, 
said  they  were  to  work  with  the  present 
group,  who  is  truly  interested  in  trying  to 
help  the  community. 

Our  problem  is  the  Appalachia  Volunteer’s 
Activities.  They  are  constantly  agitating  and 
attempting  to  cause  trouble.  They  have  not 
succeded  with  but  a  very  few  people  but  it 
is  enough  to  cause  many  of  our  people  to 
seemingly  be  afraid  to  come  out  to  a  C.A.O. 
Meeting. 

Tonight  we  had  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  screening  applications  for  work  in-  the 
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head  start  center.  They  came  In  ■with  a  man, 
who  was  highly  intoxicated  and  kept  inter¬ 
rupting  the  meeting.  These  volunteers  are 
scattering  hate,  propaganda,  plus  the  idea 
that  people  who  work  are  against  the  poor. 

It  sems  to  us,  since  we  have  discussed  this 
problem  with  various  reliable  people  in  our 
area  that  it  is  very  much  like  a  communist 
idea.  Their  feeling  from  all  we  can  gather  is 
overthrow  regardless  of  what  law  is.  Now, 
I  ask  you.  Is  this,  what  I,  and  others  are 
paying  taxes  for? 

Frankly,  we  think  we  speak  a  great  num¬ 
ber  in  our  area — GET  THEM  OUT  and  let 
our  people  work  here.  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
a  better  job  of  understanding  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  poor  than  can  outside  agitators. 

Do  we  get  any  results?  or  is  this  to  be 
ignored  also?  I  am  very  much  afraid  of 
what  the  results  will  be  if  they  are  not 
removed. 

None  of  us  want  trouble,  but  if  they  keep 
agitating,  I  am  afraid  for  what  could  happen. 


Delbarton,  W.  Va., 

^  August  6, 1976. 

Dear  Sir:  I  attended  a  Community  Action 
Meeting  August  4,  1967  of  the  Lee  District 
CAG  of  which  I  am  Vice  Chairman.  The 
special  meeting  had  been  called  to  screen 
applications  for  employment  in  the  head 
start  center,  and  selection  of  two  (2)  people 
to  serve  on  an  advisory  group  for  the  center. 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  came  in  with 
a  man  who  was  highly  intoxicated  and  kept 
trying  to  agitate  trouble  as  were  the  AV’s. 
We  finally  succeeded  in  finishing  our  meet¬ 
ing,  but  outside  the  building  one  of  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers,  Susan  School,  got 
a  group  of  two  or  three  together  and  was 
threatening  to  take  me  apart.  Now  I  ask,  is 
this  what  Government  money  is  to  go  for? 
That  people  life-long  residents  cannot  get 
together  to  transact  business  without 
threats?  I  think  it’s  time  we  re-examine 
closely  what  is  going  on. 

Many  of  the  people  are  afraid  to  come  out 
to  meetings  for  fear  of  trouble.  There  must 
be  something  done  about  preventing  agita¬ 
tors  from  receiving  Government  money  or 
we’ll  just  let  the  Communist  take  over.  1 
am  a  firm  believer  in  free  speech,  but  peace¬ 
able.  These  people  seemingly  are  not.  The 
only  thing  they  seem  to  know  is  force. 

Many  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  talked 
feel  as  I  do.  Get  the  Appalachian  Volunteers 
and  Vistas  out.  Let  our  community  alone. 
Neighbors  being  neighborly,  not  at  each 
other’s  throats.  They  axe  stirring  up  hate  in 
everyone. 

Needless  to  say,  I  feel  that  the  riots  could 
well  have  started  with  agitators  such  as  these. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  B. 

(Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late  and  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances;  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
said,  and  then  proceed  with  a  fairly  brief 
argument  in  support  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967,  which  is  title 
II  of  the  pending  bill. 

Preliminarily,  may  I  say  that  when 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair¬ 
man  began  its  investigation  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  in  February  of  this  year, 
we  made  a  commitment  that  we  would 
undertake  neither  a  whitewash  or  a 
witch  hunt.  A  good  many  months  and 
more  than  4,000  pages  of  testimony 
later,  I  think  I  can  conscientiously  say 
that  we  have  kept  that  pledge. 


This  is  not  a  whitewash.  There  are 
many  things  wrong  with  the  poverty 
program.  We  have  pointed  them  out  in 
our  report.  We  have  undertaken,  in  this 
legislation,  to  remedy  as  many  of  them 
as  could  be  remedied  by  tightening  up 
legislation,  and  by  seeking,  through  our 
oversight  function,  to  point  out  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  other 
areas  where  we  believe  administrative 
practices  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved,  and,  to  some  extent,  dras¬ 
tically  changed. 

Nor  was  our  investigation  a  witch 
hunt.  We  did  not  go  out  to  get  anybody. 
We  did  not  ask  a  lot  of  loaded  questions 
of  witnesses,  intended  to  show  them  up 
or  make  them  look  bad.  We  undertook 
to  get  at  the  truth.  I  believe  our  report 
does  state  the  truth,  states  it  objectively, 
states  it  fairly,  states  it  clearly,  and 
should  be  the  basis  for  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  we  have  brought  in. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  many  misleading 
statistics  about  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
complains  that  it  is  not  a  fair  test  to 
determine  who  is  poor  and  who  is  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  family  Incomes  of 
the  families  in  question. 

I  would  reluctantly  have  to  disagree 
with  that  point  of  view.  I  suggest  that 
any  reasonable  person  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
out  and  looked  at  the  ghettos  and  met 
these  people  face  to  face,  who  have  gone 
into  their  houses  and  seen  their  com¬ 
munity  facilities,  who  have  discussed 
their  plight  not  only  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  OEO,  but  with  local  wel¬ 
fare  workers,  mayors,  city  eouncilmen, 
and  various  municipal  and  State  depart¬ 
ments,  would  come  to  the  reasonable 
conclusion,  as  did  a  majority  of  the  sub¬ 
committee — and  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  findings  of  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  minority  reports — 
that  it  is  a  pretty  clearly  established  that 
there  are,  at  the  moment,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  between  27  mil¬ 
lion  and  30  million  American  citizens, 
of  all  ages,  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  who 
are  living  in  penury  by  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  OEO  in  the  legislation  to 
determine  who  is  poor  and  who  is  not, 
by  reasonable  standards,  standards  on 
which  we  can  rely. 

I  base  this  not  only  on  the  statistics 
which  I  have  seen,  but  on  the  witness 
of  my  eyesight  as  I  went  around  to  look 
at  these  areas,  all  the  way  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast,  down  south  in 
Mississippi,  up  to  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der,  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

So  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
figures  are  distorted.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  not,  and  there  is  now  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation  living  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and 
ill -housed,  just  as  there  was,  in  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  day,  one-third  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  quite  a  bit  of  progress  to  go  from 
one-third  to  one-fifth,  and  I  am  proud 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  intervening 
years.  But  as  I  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  certain  callousness  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
those  who  have  not  been  out  to  look  at 
conditions  in  the  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
of  this  country.  To  me  it  is  almost  dis¬ 
graceful  that  the  richest  Nation  the 


world  has  ever  known,  has  done  as  little 
as  it  has,  from  a  sense  of  compassion,  to 
bring  its  poor  citizens  up  to  a  decent 
level  of  civilized  living.  I  assert  again — • 
and  I  regret  to  have  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  this  re¬ 
gard — that  those  people  live  in  penury. 
Many  of  them  are  hungry  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  hungry,  and  there  does  exist  in 
America,  in  various  places,  starvation.  I 
would  take  great  exception  to  the  report 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  placed 
in  the  Record — I  did  not  see  it,  but  I 
heard  his  reference  to  it — to  the  effect 
that  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  in  fact  well-fed,  well-clad, 
well-housed,  and  on  an  adequate  diet. 
Mr.  President,  that  in  my  opinion  is  just 
not  true. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  com¬ 
plained  about  the  Job  Corps,  and  Job 
Corps  data;  he  said  it  was  conflicting.  He 
said  the  record  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  was,  in  many  instances,  de¬ 
fective. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  that 
part  of  my  friend’s  argument,  because 
we  discussed  that  matter  this  morning 
in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  eliminate  the 
Job  Corps.  By  a  vote  of  49  to  30,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and,  I  say 
in  all  good  humor  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  the  arguments  which  he 
reiterated  this  afternoon  after  the  vote. 

I  think  the  statistics  which  have  been 
shown  as  to  who  kept  their  jobs  after 
they  left  the  Job  Corps  and  who  got  new 
jobs  are  correct  statistics.  I  would  stand 
by  them. 

My  friend,  as  his  fourth  point,  com¬ 
plained  about  the  community  action 
programs  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  attacks  that  have  been  made  by 
community  action  committees  on  the 
power  structure  and  what  is  called  “the 
establishment.” 

The  Senator  is  correct,  to  some  extent, 
in  that  regard.  We  did  find,  throughout 
the  country,  that  there  were  instances 
where,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  irrational 
people  undertook  to  attack  the  estab¬ 
lished  elected  officials  in  their  particular 
communities.  This  I  deplore. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  that  these  were  very  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  We  also 
found  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  in 
our  opinion,  the  elected  public  officials 
deserved  to  be  attacked  because  they 
were  not  giving  a  fair  shake  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  activities.  And  in  some 
instances  they  were  speaking  against  it. 

What  has  happened  across  the  coun¬ 
try  is  that  the  poor  have  become  ar¬ 
ticulate.  Their  voice,  stilled  by  inade¬ 
quate  income  and  education,  has  risen 
to  attack  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  under  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  the  most  part  of  the 
good  things  in  life  which  this  country 
is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  them. 

This  is  a  shock  to  many  conservative 
people.  I  must  say  that  it  was  a  shock  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  think  that  there 
have  been  some  instances  in  which  there 
has  been  inflammatory  action. 

I  remember  one  witness  in  Los  Angeles, 
whom  I  shall  not  name,  whose  behavior 
was  entirely  deplorable. 
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I  remember  an  upstate  New  York  city 
where  I  cannot  believe  that  common- 
sense  motivated  the  officials  when  they 
acted  with  such  vigor  and  took  such  in¬ 
flammatory  action. 

I  say  again  that  in  my  opinion  these 
are  rare  exceptions  and  should  not  be 
translated  into  the  rule.  Moreover,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  community  action 
program  have  done  vastly  more  good 
than  they  have  done  harm,  and  they  are 
getting  better  every  day. 

The  committee’s  records,  which  are  on 
the  desks  of  every  Senator,  bear  strong 
witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  I  have  just  stated,  as,  in  fact,  does 
the  committee  report. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in 
West  Virginia,  and  I  would  not  pretend 
to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  raised  not  only 
with  respect  to  some  conditions  in  his 
own  State  but  also  with  respect  to  what 
he  calls  a  subsidized  version  in  Ken¬ 
tucky — with  outside  agitators  and  the 
like — may  very  well  have  some  merit, 
and  I  would  not  want  categorically  to 
deny  them. 

I  will  say  that  the  very  able  member 
of  our  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  tells 
me  that  he  has  looked  pretty  carefully 
into  these  things  and  he  still  feels  that 
it  is  his  pleasure  and  obligation  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill,  including  emergency  em¬ 
ployment. 

There  are  many  times  when  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  go  to  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
fact.  So,  I  can  well  understand  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  is 
well  within  his  rights  to  say  “That  is 
true,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  my  col¬ 
league.  I  am  right,  and  he  is  wrong.”  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  There  are  2 
sides  to  a  question  even  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator’s  criticism  of  the  VISTA 
program,  exclusive  of  the  mental  health 
program  in  West  Virginia,  I  am  in  no 
position  to  answer  because  I  do  not  know 
the  facts.  However,  again  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  I  do  know  that  where- 
ever  the  committee  went,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  criticism  raised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia,  we  found  en¬ 
thusiastic  encomiums  for  the  action  of 
the  VISTA  volunteers. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  gradua¬ 
tions  of  VISTA  volunteers  around  the 
country  and  have  made  talks  at  these 
ceremonies.  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
splendid  young  people,  well  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Peace  Corps,  carried  on 
on  a  domestic  basis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  discussion 
and  argument  with  my  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia,  in  this  regard.  It 
may  be  that  the  VISTA  volunteers  in 
West  Virginia  are  not  doing  what  they 
should. 

I  think  I  can  say  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigation  of  the  committee,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  we  heard,  and  the  consultants 
whom  we  sent  out  to  look  into  these  mat¬ 
ters  that  generally  speaking  across  the 
country  the  VISTA  volunteers  are  doing 
an  extraordinarily  fine  job. 

I  hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made — 
and  none  has  so  far  in  the  course  of  this 


debate — to  disturb  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  are  presently  engaged 
in  carrying  out. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  said,  I  believe,  that  the  Headstart 
program  should  be  transferred  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  So  did  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  However,  we  voted  on 
that  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  majority 
determined  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  I  think 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  fur¬ 
ther  on  it. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  reappraisal  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
say  that  he  was  not  critical  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  of  the  investigation  it  made. 
So  did  other  Senators. 

I  was  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Protjty]  and  bring  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  into  the  picture. 

It  may  be  that  they  can  help  us.  I 
hope  that  they  can.  They  are  certainly 
well  qualified  in  investigative  techniques. 
How  much  understanding  they  have  of 
the  human  elements  involved  here,  we 
will  see  when  they  bring  in  their  report. 
We  now  have  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 
I  suggest  that,  to  that  extent,  we  wait 
until  next  year  to  see  what  happens. 

When  it  comes  to  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  far  more  expert  in  that  area  than 
I  am.  I  sat  for  2  years  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  but  I  got  off  by 
1960  and  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  did 
have  one  member  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  make  what  I  thought  was  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  some  depth  and  inquire 
at  some  length  concerning  the  poverty 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  came  back  with  a  report  speaking 
of  it  in  glowing  terms,  admitting,  of 
course,  that  there  are  some  deficiencies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  instances  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  very  well  be 
true.  It  is  an  enormous  program.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  there  were  not  some  de¬ 
fects. 

The  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
here  in  Washington,  at  which  leaders  of 
the  national  planning  organization  and 
many  others  connected  with  the  program 
testified. 

Some  of  them  were  pretty  critical  of 
the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
px-ogram. 

I  came  out  of  that  hearing,  as  one  Sen¬ 
ator,  with  an  enormously  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Banks,  executive  director  of  the 
program  who,  unfortunately,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  has  now  left,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lee,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  distinguished 
American. 

He  has  held  many  high  places  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion,  he 
is  also  doing  an  excellent  job  as  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Upward  Bound  group,  where  he  has 
to  do  a  coordinating  job  that  requires 
high  skill.  So  I  came  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  investigation  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  by  and  large  an  excellent  job 
was  being  done. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  details.  This  is 
an  area  where  I  feel  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  superior  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  the  field. 


Let  me  speak  briefly  now  about  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  moved  to  recommit  the  entire 
bill  with  instructions  to  delete  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  title  n. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
reaches  a  point  of  view  in  this  regard 
which  is  shared  by  many  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  it  may  well  be  that  his  point 
of  view  is  shared  by  a  majority — that  we 
will  find  out  tomorrow  or  a  little  later. 
I  would  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  for  his — in  my  judgment — un¬ 
duly  conservative  point  of  view  as  to  the 
very  great  need  to  have  an  emergency 
employment  program  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities  of  America  and  the 
rural  ghettos. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  poverty  as  we 
went  around  the  country — in  the  Delta 
counties  of  Mississippi,  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago,  among  the  migrant  workers  in 
iSan  Joaquin  Valley  in  California,  in 
Watts,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places 
where  I  would  suspect  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  have  not  had  a  real  op¬ 
portunity,  as  we  in  the  subcommittee 
of  necessity  did,  to  see  the  conditions 
of  misery  and  penury  and  squalor  under 
which  so  many  Americans  are  living,  the 
end  result  being  that  thousands  of  them 
are  being  denied  the  good  things  in  life 
and  indeed  are  being  deprived  of  their 
rights  as  free  citizens  of  this  great  Re¬ 
public. 

The  end  result  of  the  Senator’s  point 
of  view — and  I  honor  him  for  his  point 
of  view,  as  I  say,  because  it  is  shared  by 
many  of  his  colleagues  here — is  that  we 
will  turn  our  back  on  the  poor  insofar 
as  any  effective  employment  program  is 
concerned  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  poor, 
if  the  Senator’s  views  are  to  prevail — 
and  I  hope  they  will  not — largely  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  thinks  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  support  both  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject 
on  other  occasions,  so  all  I  will  do  this 
evening  is  to  define  that  issue  and  to 
point  out  that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  we  have  a  swollen  military  establish¬ 
ment,  a  military-industrial-scientific 
complex,  which  is  taking  thisJ  country 
down  the  road  to  disaster,  and  that  we 
are  neglecting  many  a  problem  which  is 
a  real  threat  to  the  civilization  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  when  we  put  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  military  and  so  little 
emphasis  on  our  sense  of  compassion  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  for  our 
needy  fellow  American  citizens. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  seriatim  to 
the  other  arguments — and  some  of  them 
are  persuasive  arguments — made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but  would 
rather  turn  away  from  an  answer  to  his 
comments  toward  a  positive  espousal  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continental  United  States,  I  believe 
a  clear  consensus  emerged  that  jobs  are 
the  single  most  important  way  to  com¬ 
bat  poverty.  We  had  some  pretty  impres¬ 
sive  testimony  to  that  effect,  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
shall  do  no  more  than  to  point  out  some 
of  those  who  felt  that  jobs  were  the  key 
answer — not  the  only  answer,  but  the 
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key  answer — to  poverty  In  the  urban  and 
rural  ghettos. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Task  Force  on  Edonomic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

Expert  after  expert,  when  consulted,  by 
the  task  force,  has  emphasized  that  income 
and  place  in  the  social  and  economic  scheme 
can  best  be  restored  by  providing  the  em¬ 
ployable  poor  with  training  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities.  These  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  into  the  mainstream  of  the  economy, 
rather  than  merely  paying  them  to  remain 
outside. 

Andrew  Biemiller,  director  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  AFL-CIO,  recomended: 

As  a  major  aspect  of  the  war  on  want  we 
urge  the  inauguration  of  federaly  supported 
Job-creating  programs  that  would  put  the 
hard  core  unemployed  to  work  providing 
needed  public  facilities  and  services. 

Bayard  Rustin,  civil  rights  leader  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.  Phillip 
Randolph  Institute,  stated: 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
poor,  I  am  convinced,  want  work,  but  that 
work  won't  be  found  until  we  are  prepared  to 
establish  a  full  and  fair  employment  econ¬ 
omy.  We  need  public  services,  which  is  one 
means  of  creating  full  employment. 

John  Reading,  mayor  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  reported: 

When  visiting  the  neighborhood ,  center, 
I  find  that  most  of  all,  the  people  want  jobs. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  and  the  ones  around 
me  feel  very  strongly,  that  if  we  can  provide 
jobs  that  we  in  turn  then,  over  a  period  of 
time,  will  to  a  great  extent  solve  the  rest  of 
the  social  evils  that  apply  to  a  poor  city. 

These  leaders  reflect  the  views  of  the 
American  people.  In  a  public  opinion 
poll  taken  August  14,  1967,  to  determine 
what  the  people  believe  would  be  an 
effective  way  to  deaf  with  the  urban 
crisis,  Louis  H.  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc., 
found  that  69  percent  of  the  public 
favor  setting  up  large-scale  Federal  work 
projects  to  give  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

The  conclusion  that  jobs  are  the  cen¬ 
tral  need  of  the  poor  is  well  founded  in 
statistics.  In  1966  when  the  U.S.  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  averaged  3.8  percent,  the 
rate  for  the  disadvantaged  was  much 
higher:  for  all  Negroes,  7.3  percent;  for 
all  16-  to  19-year-old  youths,  12.7  per¬ 
cent  but  for  Negro  youth,  about  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  unemployment  rate  for  those 
with  8  years  or  less  of  education  tends 
to  run  twice  the  national  average  for  all 
workers. 

A  survey  of  10  urban  slum  areas  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Labor  Department  in  No¬ 
vember  1966  found  1  out  of  10  workers 
unemployed.  Yet  these  figures  do  not  tell 
the  true  story,  for  they  do  not  reveal  the 
extent  of  hidden  unemployment.  To  get 
the  whole  picture  it  is  necessary  also  to 
consider  those  with  part-time  jobs  who 
want  full-time  work,  those  earning  too 
little  to  meet  their  families'  minimum 
subsistence  needs,  and  those  who  could 
work  but  are  not  looking  because  they  are 
discouraged  at  the  prospects.  Adding 
these  to  the  traditional  unemployment 
rate  yields  what  the  Labor  Department 
calls  the  “subemployment”  rate.  In  the 
10  slum  areas,  this  rate  was  34  percent, 
or  three  times  the  usually  reported  un¬ 
employment  rate  for  those  areas. 


In  magnitude,  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  looking  for  work  in  the 
United  States  has  averaged  nearly  3 
million  during  the  first  half  of  1967.  To 
reduce  unemployment  to  a  rate  of  3  per¬ 
cent,  which  used  to  be  the  Federal  goal, 
would  take  600,000  new  jobs.  To  take 
care  of  underemployment  and  hidden  un¬ 
employment  might  take  twice  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  perhaps  more. 

Nonetheless,  projecting  the  findings 
from  the  10  slum  areas  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  the  Labor  Department  con¬ 
cluded  that,  as  bad  as  the  problem  is,  it 
is  of  manageable  proportions.  Given 
more  resources,  the  high  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  could  be  drastically  reduced  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  convinced  that  this  would  be 
true  even  with  the  addition  of  rural  areas 
with  severe  unemployment,  although  the 
types  of  programs  would  vary  some  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  areas. 

While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  job  qualifications  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  no  amount  of  training  will 
solve  the  total  problem  unless  the  jobs 
are  there.  Conversely,  if  jobs  are  certain, 
training  can  be  accelerated.  As  evidence, 
recall  the  illiterates  who  became  produc¬ 
tion  workers  with  only  a  few  months  on- 
the-job  training  during  World  War  II. 

The  committee’s  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  particularly 
to  part  B  of  title  I,  have  expanded  and 
strengthened  the  training  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  extent  of  unemployment  in 
our  inner  city  areas  and  in  certain  rural 
areas  severely  affected  by  technological 
change  is  such  that  a  crisis  exists.  Emer¬ 
gency  measures  must  be  taken  immedi¬ 
ately.  Federal  funds  should  be  invested 
now  in  creating  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

This  reiterates  what  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov¬ 
erty  recommended  in  1964: 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
should  undertake  a  joint  program  to  directly 
employ  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  areas,  both  rural  and  urban, 
in  an  attack  on  the  deficiencies  of  their  own 
environments.  Financial  support  should  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  Local 
governments  and  private  groups  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  proposals,  planning,  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Since  then,  three  Federal  commissions 
appointed  by  the  President  have  affirmed 
this  recommendations.  In  February  1966, 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  rec¬ 
ommended  a  5 -year  program  of  public 
service  employment  with  a  sum  of  $2 
billion  for  the  first  year.  In  June  1966, 
the  White  House  Conference  “To  Fulfill 
These  Rights”  urged  the  development  of 
“Government-financed  employment  pro¬ 
grams  on  public  works  and  services  to 
guarantee  the  availability  of  jobs  to  able 
workers  who  cannot  be  placed  in,  or 
promptly,  trained  for,  regular  employ¬ 
ment.”  In  July  1967,  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
proposed  that  Federal  funds  be  granted 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  nonprofit  institutions 
which  would  serve  as  “the  residual  em¬ 
ployer”  in  rural  areas  with  high  unem¬ 
ployment  until  economic  development 
programs  can  take  hold. 

Each  of  these  bodies  has  identified  pub¬ 


lic  service  employment  as  an  especially 
fruitful  source  of  additional,  socially 
useful  jobs.  The  “Automation”  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  example,  estimated  that  at  least 
5.3  million  such  jobs  could  be  filled:  1.2 
million  in  medical  institutions  and  health 
services,  1.1  million  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  1.3  million  in  national  beautifi¬ 
cation,  700,000  in  welfare  and  home  care, 
350,000  in  public  protection,  and  650,000 
in  urban  renewal  and  sanitation.  In  a 
study  conducted  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  Greenleigh  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  calculated  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  fill  more  than  400,000  such 
jobs  during  the  first  year  of  a  new  em¬ 
ployment  program. 

The  evidence  is  strong  and  consistent. 
Jobs  are  central  to  solving  the  crisis  of 
cities  and  depressed  rural  areas.  Public 
service  employment  provides  an  imme¬ 
diate  remedy.  Federal  resources  must  be 
used,  but  the  job  creation  programs 
should  be  locally  operated.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  national  commitment.  To 
supply  this  missing  link  the  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  which 
specifically  endorsed  the  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  which  was  jointly  sub- 
mited  to  the  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  my¬ 
self,  and  which  comes  to  the  floor  with 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Before  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  Urban  Coalition  of 
September  15  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  members  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
represent  a  uniquely  wide  spectrum  of 
respectable  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  some  talk — some  of  it  in 
a  lighter  vein,  some  of  it  not — about  the 
“establishment”  in  America ;  but  I  would 
say  that,  across  the  spectrum,  from 
respected  leaders  of  industry  and  bank¬ 
ing  through  the  chief  executives  of  our 
principal  municipalities,  to  prominent 
educators  and  churchmen,  across  to 
noted  civil  rights  leaders  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  great  labor  movements  in  our 
country,  we  have  in  this  Urban  Coalition 
about  as  powerful  a  group  of  respected 
citizens  as  is  possible  to  bring  together. 

I  will  not  read  the  names  of  all  of 
them,  but  among  them  are  Andrew  Heis- 
kell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Time, 
Inc.,  and  for  many  years  the  publisher 
of  Life  magazine;  and  A.  Philip  Ran¬ 
dolph,  the  well-known  civil  rights  and 
labor  leader.  They  include  the  mayor 
of  Atlanta,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  the  mayor 
of  Chicago. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  problems  in  the  urban  ghettos. 
They  include  Arnold  Aronson,  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Civil  Rights.  They  include  some 
substantial  industrialists:  Roy  Ash, 
president  of  Litton  Industries;  Frederick 
J.  Close,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alu¬ 
minum  Co.  of  America;  Gilbert  W.  Fitz- 
hugh,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  David  Rockefeller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Theo¬ 
dore  Schlesinger,  president  of  Allied 
Stores;  Asa  T.  Spaulding,  president  of 
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North  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Co.; 
Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
I  should  not  have  skipped. 

Prominent,  too,  are  labor  leaders 
George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther. 
Among  the  civil  rights  leaders  are  Roy 
Wilkins  and  Whitney  Young,  Jr.' 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  strength 
of  this  leadership. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  coalition,  issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  specifically  endorsing  title  II 
of  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  v 

Statement  op  Urban  Coalition  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1967 

The  Urban  Coalition  endorses  the  Clark- 
Javits  Emergency  Employment  Act  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  step  toward  an  urgently  needed  na¬ 
tional  emergency  program,  to  provide  at  least 
one  million  jobs.  We  urge  the  President  to 
support  it  and  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  it 
as  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments  this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  private  sector,  we  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh  of  our  National 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Insurance  In¬ 
dustry  for  their  recently  announced  commit¬ 
ment  of  $1  billion  in  mortgage  and  invest¬ 
ment  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
core  areas  of  our  cities.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  program  will  take  advantage  of  rent 
supplements  and  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  developed  an  FHA-mortgage  insur¬ 
ance  program  for  these  areas  as  well  as 
middle  and  upper  income  families  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  support  of  the  job  program,  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Convocation,  held  in  Washington  on 
August  24,  and  attended  by  1,000  representa¬ 
tives  of  business  and  industry,  organized 
labor,  religious  groups,  local  government  and 
civil  rights  organizations,  endorsed  a  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Principles,  Goals  and  Commit¬ 
ments  which  called  for  legislation  consistent 
with  the  following  principles: 

The  federal  government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  industry  to  assure  that  meaning¬ 
ful,  productive  work  is  available  to  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useful  jobs,  the  emer¬ 
gency  work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  To  this  end, 
an  emergency  work  program  should  be  initi¬ 
ated  and  should  have  as  its  first  goal  putting 
at  least  one  million  of  the  presently  unem¬ 
ployed  into  productive  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  program  must  provide  meaningful 
Jobs— not  dead-end,  make  work  projects — so 
that  the  employment  experience  gained  adds 
to  the  capabilities  and  broadens  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  employees  to  become  produc¬ 
tive  members  of  the  permanent  work  force 
of  our  nation. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  to 
assure  extended  opportunities  for  upward 
Job  mobility  and  to  improve  employee 
productivity.  Funds  for  training,  education, 
and  counseling  should  be  made  available  to 
private  industry  as  well  as  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  for  employment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  federal  agencies 
able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  labor 
productively  without  reducing  existing  levels 
of  employment  or  undercutting  existing  labor 
standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for  compar¬ 
able  work  or  services  in  the  area  but  are  not 
less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage. 


Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify 
new  employees  to  become  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  force  and  that  normal  performance 
standards  are  met. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  apparent. 

The  Clark-Javits  Emergency  Employment 
Act  is  responsive  to  these  princples.  It  is 
also  responsive  to  the  conditions  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  despair  revealed  in  the  dozens 
of  hearings  held  over  many  months  by  the 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  is  consistent  with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendtaions  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Technology  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  (Feb.  1966),  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  to  Fulfill  These  Rights  (June  1966), 
and  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  (July  1967) . 

In  addition,  we  call  upon  Congress  to  ex¬ 
pedite  action  in  providing  full  funding  for 
the  poverty  program,  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  Model  Cities.  We  also  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  in  Hous¬ 
ing  measure  now  pending  in  both  houses. 

We  offer  our  full  support  in  implementing 
these  objectives. 

Andrew  Heiskell, 

Cochairman. 

A.  Philip  Randolph, 

Cochairman. 
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could  be  done.  They  feel  it  is  important, 
and  so  do  I,  that  this  should  be  a  bi¬ 
partisan  effort  to  help  the  poor  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  not  a  Republican  effort  or  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  effort,  but  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
join  hands  together  to  do  something 
for  these  poor  fellow  citizens  of  ours  who 
are  denied  so  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life. 

I  shall  support  the  Prouty  amendment 
tomorrow  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  described  the 
measure  at  some  length  earlier  this 
afternoon.  I  asked  him  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  bring  out  the  strengths  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  weaknesses  of  his  amendment. 
We  will  have  little  time  tomorrow  to  de¬ 
bate  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  say  tonight  that  I  shall 
support  that  amendment.  I  hope  that  ab¬ 
sent  Senators  who  may  be  interested  will 
read  of  this  support  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  tomorrow,  and  perhaps 
our  long-suffering  friends  of  the  press — 
who  I  am  sure  want  to  get  home  for  din¬ 
ner  as  much  as  I  do — wdll  report  the 
commitment  I  have  just  made. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
chair.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  statement  points  out 
that  an  emergency  convocation  was  held 
in  Washington  on  August  24,  attended  by 
a  thousand  representatives  of  business 
and  industry,  organized  labor,  religious 
groups,  local  government,  and  civil 
rights  organizations ;  and  it  endorsed  the 
statement  of  principles,  goals,  and  com¬ 
mitments  which  has  just  been  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  coalition 
statement  called  upon  Congress  to  pass 
emergency  job  legislation  which  would 
create  1  million  jobs.  That  was  a  little 
too  rich  for  the  blood  of  Senator  Javits 
and  myself.  We  cut  that  1  million  down 
to  200,000,  for  2  years,  which  could  grow 
to  300,000  or  perhaps  350,000,  depending 
on  how  the  program  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  during  that  2-year  period. 

We  felt  it  was  not  feasible,  under  pres¬ 
ent  congressional  sentiment,  to  do  what 
these  leaders  of  business,  labor,  industry, 
and  church  groups  asked  us  to  do.  Their 
program  would  have  cost  a  minimum  of 
$5  billion  for  1  year,  or  $10  billion  for 
2  years.  Ours,  I  point  out,  is  a  much  more 
modest  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  advert  to  Senator 
Prouty’s  amendment,  nor  have  I  done 
so  in  this  talk.  But  Senator  Prouty  and 
I  had  a  collquy  about  it  earlier  today, 
which  interested  Senators  can  read  in 
the  Record.  I  must  say  that,  as  a  prag-’ 
matist  and,  I  hope,  a  realistic  Senator 
and  politician,  I  believe  the  best  hope  of 
doing  something  for  the  poor,  unem¬ 
ployed  Americans  who  live  in  our  urban 
and  rural  ghettos,  on  this  3d  day  of 
October  1967,  in  the  light  of  congres¬ 
sional  sentiment,  is  for  me,  as  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  to  accept  the  Prouty 
admendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  the  bill.  They  feel  as  I  do,  that  if 
we  could  get  the  entire  $2.8  billion  for  a 
2-year  program,  this  possibly  would  be 
perfection. 

They  feel  it  is  most  dubious  that  this 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  shall  not  prolong  the  discussion, 
except  for  a  moment.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  distin¬ 
guished,  able,  and  congenial  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  admire  his  com¬ 
passion  for  the  poor,  and  what  I  have 
said  this  afternoon  was  not  in  any  way 
any  personal  criticism  of  his  efforts.  I 
know  that  he  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  much  effort  into  developing 
the  hearings,  taking  the  testimony 
therein,  and  into  formulating  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  zeal. 
I  share  his  compassion  for  the  poor. 
I  am  sorry  we  cannot  agree  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  title  II  in  the 
bill. 

I  would  imagine  that,  if  exhaustive 
healings  were  held  on  the  subject,  it 
might  be  possible,  at  some  future  time 
and  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
for  his  subcommittee  to  bring  some  lan¬ 
guage  before  the  Senate  that  I  and  other 
Senators  who  oppose  title  n  could  accept. 
However,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  it  is 
the  wrong  time  now  and  the  wrong  ap¬ 
proach.  I  have  made  my  case  against 
title  n  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat 
it  now. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  but  this  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  do  if  title  n  were  to  remain  in  this 

MIL 


Aerogram  for  tomorrow 

MuBYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  fbr  the  information  of  Senators 
who  will  r^d  the  Record  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  perhapssl  should  recall  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  the  unanimous -consent 
request  propounded  by  the  majority 
leader  today,  it  W^s  agreed  that  after 
the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow  morning  tnhre  will  be  a  live 
quorum,  following  whicm20  minutes  will 
be  allotted  to  the  debate  on  the  Prouty 
amendment,  the  time  to  beSequally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  proposer  thereof,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Psouty] 
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SENATE  ' ’  ■ 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  H.  J.  Res.  853,  to  continue  appropriations  foV  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  whose  regular  appropriation  bills  have  not  yet  been\enacted. 
Agree/ to  an  amendment,  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Cotmnit- 
tee /earlier  in  the  day  (S.  Rept.  580) ,  to  change  the  expiration  date  fromSOct. 
10/to  Oct.  23.  The  House  concurred  in  the  amendment.  This  measure  will  no\ 

Je  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  S14123-31,  H12921 


\ 
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2.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11722, 
military  construction  bill,  which  includes  a  provision  to  reimburse  CCC 
financing  certain  military  housing  through  commodity  operations.  This/ Jill 
will\iow  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  S14131 


3.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  to  continue  and  amend  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  (pp.  S14119-23,  S14131-57,  S14161-3,  SWCT,  S14224-5,  . 

Agreed  to  amendments  by  Sen.  Monroney  to  provide  for  research  and  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  to  slow  migration  from  rural  areas  to  urban  centers  and  to  bar  financial 
assistance  in  any  case  when  the  cost  of  developing  and  administering  Urban  and 
Rural  Community  Action  Programs  exceeds  157.  of  the  total  cost  (pp.  S14 151-6). 
Rejected  amendments  by  Sen.  Murphy  to  grant  Governors  of  States  a  limited  veto 
power  on  programs  for  migrant  workers,  by  a  41-45  vote  (pp.  S14 140-50),  and  to 
provide  that  no  project  under  the  legal  services  program  may  grant  assistance 
to  bring  action  against  the  Government,  by  a  36-52  vote  (pp.  S14161-3). 


4.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Javits  defended  his  bill  to  protect /laboratory  animals  and  in¬ 
serted  statements  on  thr^  matter,  pp.  S14159-60 

5.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Sen.  Carlson  stated  that  CCC's  investment  is  at 

a  15-year  low  and  that  this  \provides  a  solid  basis  to  move  forward  toward  a 
much-needed  improvement  in  farm  income."  p/S14160 


6.  COOPERATIVES.  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  an  article  by  the  Vice  President,  "Coopera¬ 
tives:  A  National  Asset."  pp.  S14166-' 


7.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Gruening  commended  th\( work  of  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  fighting 
forest  fires  in  Alaska,  pp.  S14173/£ 


8.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Pearson  inserted  article  suggesting  that  obsolete 
military  bases  be  used  to  locate  industryNln  underemployed  areas,  p.  S14174 


9.  SPENDING.  Sen.  Proxmire  recommended  an  intensive  review  to  insure  that  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  are  funded  only  if  they  return  significant  benefits,  pp.  S 14184 
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10.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Tydings  yiserted  his  testimony  favoring  H.  R.  7986,  to  allow  Md. 
tobacco  farmers  to  receive  export  subsidies  on  theirv tobacco  even  though  they 
rejected  marketing  qjtotas.  pp.  S 14185-6 


11.  FISHERIES.  Sen.  Kennedy,  Mass.,  inserted  a  summary  of  his  fisheries  development 
bill,  S.  2426,  which  includes  provisions  for  a  fisheries  extension  service,  a 
study  of  fishery  imports,  additional  research  on  fish  proton  concentrate,  and 
fishery  marketing  agreements,  pp.  S14198-200 


12.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  saluted  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  who  isvretiring  from 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Association,  pp.  S14205-6 


HOUSE 


13.  APPROPRIATIONS.  By  a  vote  of  226  to  173,  H.  R.  10196,  the  Labor  and  HEW  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  was  recommitted  to  conference  "with  the  instructions  to  the 
anagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
Amendments  which  exceed  the  budget  request  therefor."  pp.  H12921-29 


Senate 

Wednesday,  October  4,  1967 

( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  2, 1967 ) 


The\Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  l>y  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Father  Alexander  George,  pastor 
of  the  St.  vJohn’s  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  CedarNRapids,  Iowa,  offered  the 
following  prayer^ 

Almighty  Fathfh^  in  an  era  of  trial, 
confusion,  and  anxiety,  we  turn  to  You, 
as  an  ever-present  herein  time  of  trouble. 

You  have  blessed  us  and  we  are  grate¬ 
ful.  We  thank  You  for  this  land,  for  its 
material  resources  and  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings,  but  one  more  thing  we  require  of 
You — the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  build  the  kind\f  world 
in  which  You  would  have  Your  cVnldren 
live — a  world  of  universal  freedom\jus- 
tice,  and  peace. 

We  thank  You  for  this  Senate  whfb 
was  called  to  establish  such  a  world\ 
Undergird  our  spirits  and  strengthen  our 
faith  that  we  may  remain  tireless  in  our 
efforts,  loyalty  unwavering,  courage  un¬ 
faltering,  and  hope  invincible  that  our 
dream  may  be  translated  into  a  blessed 
reality.  For  this  we  pray  through  the  One 
who  turned  people  into  followers  and 
caused  the  revolution,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  October  3, 
1967,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowerJ 
ye  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ByXd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum' 
is  no\present.  / 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move/that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed/to  re¬ 
quest  the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agf«eeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvani, 

The  motion  was  agreed/fo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  will  sjrecute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

tHh  following  Sena- 
FambeX  and  answered 


■A 


After  a  little 
tors  entered 
to  their  name; 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Financial  Institutions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser^ 
ice  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  - 
sion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With§  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  .President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  accord- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 


ance  with  the 
The  VICE 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  No.  371,  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  The 
time  for  debate,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 


and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  each  Senator  being  allotted 
10  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  review  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  provisions  of  the  Prouty- 
Scott  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  contained  in  title  II  of  this  bill. 

Under  our  version,  priority  will  be 
given  to  heads  of  families  who  are  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  living  in 
poverty  in  filling  all  positions  created 
under  title  II. 

We  have  added  a  part  B  to  title  II 
ailed  the  Human  Investment  Training 
Act.  This  is  patterned  in  many  respects 
on  the  Human  Investment  Act  approach 
which  I  have  sponsored  for  the  last  3 
years  and  which  is  supported  by  most  of 
my  Republican  colleagues.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  financial  grants  cover¬ 
ing  job-training  costs  to  employers  in 
private  industry  who  institute  training 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  poor 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Up  to  371/2  percent  of  title  II  funds  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  implement¬ 
ing  this  type  of  creative  job  training.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  spend  an 
additional  20  percent  of  title  II  money 
for  making  further  training  programs 
available  under  the  highly  regarded  on- 
the-job  training  and  other  MDTA 
programs. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  make-work  programs  provide 
an  answer  to  our  poverty  problems.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  such  an  approach 
constitutes  no  real  long-range  solution 
to  the  war  on  poverty  and  is  warranted 
only  to  the  extent  that  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  a  point  in  life  where  further 
education  and  training  cannot  qualify 
them  for  productive  jobs. 

Our  proposal  also  contains  much  more 
realistic  provisions  with  respect  to  fund¬ 
ing  of  title  II  programs  which  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  who  are  concerned  about 
increasing  the  fiscal  deficit  through  ex¬ 
cessive  spending  on  nonmilitary  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  is  presently  a  $2.8  billion  au¬ 
thorization  for  title  H  of  the  bill.  The 
Prouty-Scott  substitute  amendment  re¬ 
duces  this  authorization  to  $875  million 
plus  $50  million  for  interest-free  loans 
which  will  eventually  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury. 

This  substantial  saving  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  eliminating  all  authorizations 
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for  fiscal  1969  and  by  substantially  re¬ 
ducing  the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1968 
which  will  have  but  6  or  7  months  re¬ 
maining  by  the  time  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  that  pov¬ 
erty  can  be  substantially  reduced  only 
by  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  in  meaningful  training 
programs  has  received  support  from 
many  and  diverse  sources. 

Secretaiy  of  Labor  Wirtz,  in  testimony 
before  our  committee,  commented:  . 

The  most  underdeveloped  aspect  of  the 
manpower  program  (and  possibly  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  as  well)  involves  the  potential 
for  increased  private  participation. 

The  1967  manpower  repoi*t  to  the 
President  concluded  that  a  basic  issue 
in  the  occupational  training  task  con¬ 
fronting  us  was  “the  possibility  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  financial  assistance  to  em¬ 
ployers  to  help  them  continue  to  carry 
the  lai-gest  share  of  the  training  burden.” 

General  President  Hutcheson  of  the 
Carpenters’  Union  wrote  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  last  year  that — 

Any  program  undertaken  ought  to  be  based 
on  a  reasonable  assumption  tfiat  there  will 
be  a  place  for  a  youngster  when  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  training.  Any  other  approach  is 
neither  fair  to  the  youngster,  to  the  industry, 
or  to  the  nation. 

Nationally  syndicated  financial  col¬ 
umnist  Sylvia  Porter  wrote  early  this 
year: 

The  basic,  long  term  answer  to  skill  short¬ 
ages  can  only  be  drastically  improved  and 
increased  vocational  education  and  job  train¬ 
ing  by  private  industry  as  well  as  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

And,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  field 
of  manpower  pi-ograms  recently  told  me 
that  a  sux-vey  which  he  had  conducted 
around  the  country  showed  that  MDTA 
had  the  capability  to  expand  vei-y  rapidly 
and  that  participants  in  such  programs 
could  easily  be  doubled,  but  that  “nobody 
has  made  that  kind  of  proposal  for 
MDTA.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fi'om  Vermont  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  involve¬ 
ment  by  private  enterprise  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  emphasized  by  the  Prouty-Scott 
amendment,  rather  than  the  making  of 
thousands  of  unmeaningful  WPA-type 
jobs.  Under  our  proposal,  upon  which  you 
will  shortly  vote,  more  than  $500  million 
of  the  $875  million  authorized  for  title 
II  will  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  implementing  human  invest¬ 
ment  and  MDTA  on-the-job  training 
programs  by  private  employers,  and  for 
other  vocational  and  institutional  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  MDTA.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  priority 
in  filling  these  positions  will  be  given  to 
unemployed  and  low-income  persons  in 
the  poverty  category  who  are  heads  of 
families. 

Our  substitute  amendment  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
which  expands  the  definition  of  “eligible 
areas”  for  these  programs  to  include 


rural  areas  which  have  problems  of  out¬ 
migration. 

Mr.  President,  facing  the  issues 
squarely,  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chaiiman  of  our  subcommittee  will  find 
it  possible  to  support  the  Prouty-Scott 
amendment,  together  with  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clei’k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
West  Vh-ginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

Px-esident,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prouty-Scott 

amendment  would  substitute  for  the 

present  title  II  of  S.  2388  a  modified  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  title,  which  would  include 
both  the  Clark-Javits  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act — part  A — and  the  Prouty 
Human  Investment  Act — part  B — with  a 
total  authorization  of  $925  million  for 
fiscal  1968.  The  amendment  would  thus 
authorize  $375  million  less  than  would  be 
authorized  for  the  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  under  the  present  title  II  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  contains  no  fiscal  1969 
authorization.  The  present  title  II  would 
authorize  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

Under  this  amendment,  at  least  12  y2 
percent  of  $875  million — $109,375,000 — 
and  up  to  37  Mx  percent  of  that  sum — . 
$327,125,000 — would  support  part  B 
projects,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would,  pursuant  to  employer -sub¬ 
mitted  plans,  make  grants  to  employers 
to  cover  the  costs  of  training  and  em¬ 
ploying  eligible  persons. 

Section  215  would  extend  tax  advan¬ 
tages  to  employers  receiving  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  remainder  of  $875  million  would 
support  part  A,  the  Clark-Javits  pro¬ 
gram.  Fifty  million  dollars — instead  of 
$300  million  proposed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee — would  be  available  for  loans  to  sup¬ 
port  part  A  projects  which,  it  is  thought, 
would  induce  businesses  to  relocate  in 
the  ghettoes. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Pennsylvania,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  my  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  they  have  pi’oposed  to  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  Senatoi's  propose  the  expenditure 
of  just  under  a  billion  dollars  to  support 
virtually  the  same  extremely  dubious 
employment  program  approved  by  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  further  the  laud¬ 
able  purpose  of  getting  business  involved 
in  ti'aining  the  poor.  But  the  war  on  pov¬ 


erty  is  already  involving  business  in 
•training  the  poor — on  an  experimental 
.basis — because  neither  OEO  nor  business 
yet  knows  for  certain  what  will  work 
best.  No  new  legislative  authority  is 
needed  and,  until  the  experiments  are 
evaluated,  it  would  be  the  height  of  fis¬ 
cal  iiTesponsibility  to  pour  in  almost  an¬ 
other  billion  dollars  at  the  same  time  we 
are  being  asked  to  increase  taxes. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  trouble  now 
because  it  has  been  trying  to  do  too 
much  too  fast.  What  is  needed  now  is  a_ 
shakedown  of  current  programs,  not  a 
hasty  new  beginning  in  a  number  of  new 
directions. 

There  is  plenty  of  authority  in  current 
legislation  to  do  what  is  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  There  are  new 
pilot  programs  in  these  directions  cur¬ 
rently  being  begun  or  recently  an¬ 
nounced — all  under  current  authorities. 

For  example,  just  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  President  Johnson  announced  a 
$40-million  pilot  program  under  author¬ 
ity  currently  possessed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  La.bor,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  other  Government  agencies  to  get 
private  enterprise  even  more  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  made  clear  that  these  programs 
would  be  experimental  in  nature — that 
no  one  in  or  out  of  Government  knew 
precisely  which  ones  would  work  nor  how 
they  would  work. 

In  the  past  few  years,  other  programs 
of  this  general  nature  have  been  begun. 
In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  was  high  in  his  praise 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  on-the-job 
training  program.  But  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  already  exists  under  cun-ent  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
not  requested  additional  authority  nor 
does  it  need  such  authority. 

In  addition,  OEO  is  currently  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  approaches  to  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  private  business.  If  they 
work,  their  cost  to  the  Federal  budget 
and  to  the  U.S.  economy  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gi*am  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  An  example  is  the  success  insur¬ 
ance  pi-ogram,  which  is  designed  to  in¬ 
duce  private  employers  to  take  the  poor 
into  training  slots  by  reimbursing  busi¬ 
ness  only  for  those  poor  trainees  who 
did  not  work  out  in  these  new  jobs.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  title  I  of  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  contains  plenty 
of  authority  to  continue  and  expand  these 
approaches.  Section  123  alone  allows 
many  new  and  experimental  training 
programs,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
allows  ample  authoi’ity  for  programs 
originally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  authority  for 
these  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  American  taxpayer  who 
makes  the  war  on  poverty  possible.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senatoi’s  from 
Vermont  and  Peixnsylvania  would  add 
$925  million  to  the  President’s  budget 
in  this  fiscal  year.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  would  be  an  improvement  Upon 
the  committee-reported  version  of  title 
II  because  it  would  involve  $1,875  billion 
less  than  the  committee  version.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  this 
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fiscal  year  would  be  only  $375  million 
less  than  the  committee-approved  ver¬ 
sion.  If  it  is  the  intention  or  hope  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania  to  sweeten  the  taste 
of  title  II  in  this  fashion,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  taxpaying 
constituents  can  hope  to  find  the  taste 
of  an  additional  $925  million,  on  top  of 
an  absolutely  unprecedented  peacetime 
deficit,  to  be  sweet. 

To  approve  any  version  of  title  II  which 
I  have  yet  heard  suggested  would  be  to 
make  the  entire  war  on  poverty  even 
more  vulnerable  than  it  already  is  with 
both  the  Amei’ican  public  and  with  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  simply  no  answer,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  extravagance  proposed  in  the 
committee-reported  version  of  title  II  to 
instead  propose  to  break  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  budget  ceiling  by  $925  million  at 
precisely  the  moment  we  are  urging  the 
administration  to  cut  back  on  nonde¬ 
fense  expenditures.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  is  no  cure  to  the  committee 
version  of  title  II. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  committee  version  of  title  II 
and  that  preferred  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment  must  be  re¬ 
jected  on  the  grounds  that  neither  ver¬ 
sion  has  been  the  subject  of  the  thorough 
hearings  traditionally  required  in  this 
body  prior  to  a  commitment  to  a  vast 
new  domestic  program.  In  fact,  they 
have  not  been  subject  to  any  hearings 
at  all.  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  exactly 
how  the  so-called  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  program  will  work  or  exactly  how 
it  would  related  to — or  perhaps  duplicate 
and  confuse — existing  employment  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
so-called  Human  Investment  Act  would 
really  be  effective  in  reaching  and  bene¬ 
fiting  those  most  in  need  of  employment 
assistance.  In  any  event,  it  would  be 
unthinkable  to  commit  ourselves  to  either 
of  these  alternative  versions  of  title  n 
without  the  benefit  of  the  most  extensive 
hearings  and  the  most  careful  delibera¬ 
tion  at  the  committee  level. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons  which 
commend  themselves  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  most  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues,  with  great  force,  I  urge  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  rejected. 

If  the  Prouty  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
then  the  motion  which  I  have  offered — 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  delete 
title  n — would  be  out  of  the  question,  be¬ 
cause  the  question  would  then  recur  on 
my  motion  as  amended  by  Senator 
Prouty’s  substitute.  My  motion  would 
no  longer  be  amendable. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  support 
me  in  rejecting  the  Prouty  amendment  to 
my  motion  so  that  we  can  reach  a  clear- 
cut  final  vote  on  my  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  delete  title  II  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
the  Prouty  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
question  will  recur  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  strike 
title  II. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  purpose  of  the  Sen¬ 


ator’s  amendment  to  strike  title  II  is  to 
enable  the  war  on  poverty  to  continue 
without  making  it  an  all-out  war  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  and 
may  I  reiterate  that,  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  vote  will 
recur  on  my  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  title  II  deleted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  agreement  that  we 
would  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion  first?  My 
thought  is  that  it  would  be  logical  to 
permit  Senators  who  would  simply  like 
to  vote  for  the  big  reduction  provided  in 
the  Byrd  motion  to  do  so.  If  it  does  not 
carry,  then  we  can  vote  on  motions  that 
would  provide  for  lesser  reductions.  I 
wonder  if  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 
votes  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
time  left. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  both  sides 
get  30  seconds,  then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Could  it  be 
agreed  that  we  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  the  larger  reduction 
first,  and  then,  if  that  fails  to  carry,  that 
we  could  vote  for  lesser  reduction? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  would  have  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  be  willing  to  let 
us  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion  first,  and 
then  vote  on  the  Prouty  motion,  in  the 
event  the  Byrd  motion  fails? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  we  have  a  clear-cut  issue 
here,  and  should  just  follow  through  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  6  minutes  remaining.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  recog¬ 
nize  we  are  not  likely  to  convince  any¬ 
body  of  anything  in  1  minute.  I  am  the 
coauthor,  with  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  of  the  basic  meas¬ 
ure,  but  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  now  sharp¬ 
ened  and  refined  it  in  a  way  which  is 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  Senator 
Clark,  and  we  support  it. 


Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  find¬ 
ing  being  made  by  the  Senate,  if  it 
agrees  to  this  amendment,  is  twofold: 

First,  we  would  be  finding,  by  our  vote, 
that  jobs  are  the  basis  for  dealing  with 
the  major  national  crisis  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
basic  and  direct  way  to  meet  it;  that  the 
sulms  and  ghettos  need  this  application 
of  help — which  is  sustained  by  three 
high-level  commissions  of  the  President 
appointed  in  1966  and  1967,  as  well  as, 
in  my  judgment,  by  every  whit  of  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prou¬ 
ty],  and  others. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
would  be  finding  that  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  deserves,  in  the  interests  of  the 
tranquillity  and  morale  of  the  country, 
the  priority  which  we  would  thus  be  giv¬ 
ing  it. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  who  intended  to  vote  for  the 
original  Emergency  Employment  Act  will 
support  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  members  of  the  subcommittee  by 
voting  for  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  Prouty  amendment  is  the  result 
of  some  intensive  discussion  between 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my  opinion,  if  Sen¬ 
ators  wish  to  do  something  for  the  poor 
in  the  cities,  they  will  vote  for  the  Prouty 
amendment,  and  not  throw  their  votes 
away  on  a  futile  effort  to  pass  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  as  it  came  to  the 
floor. 

With  the  support  of  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  supported  the  committee 
on  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  I 
have  some  confidence  that  the  Prouty 
amendment  can  be  adopted. 

I  believe  the  Prouty  amendment  would 
do  almost  as  much  as  can  realistically  be 
expected  to  be  done  in  this  fiscal  year  to 
get  jobs  for  those  in  the  cities  who  so 
badly  need  them.  A  vote  for  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  this  is 
an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  America,  if  any¬ 
thing,  until  the  appropriating  process  has 
been  completed.  The  rural  part  of  this 
bill  is  just  as  important  as  the  urban 
part.  The  rural  ghettos,  the  delta  coun¬ 
ties,  will  receive  their  share  of  benefits. 

I  hope  that  the  Prouty  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
put  on  each  Senator’s  desk  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  what  my  amendment  will  ac¬ 
complish. 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  $2.8  billion 
authorization  in  title  II  of  the  bill  to  $875 
million,  plus  $50  million  for  interest-free 
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loans  which  is  repayable.  That  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  $1,875  billion. 

It  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  use  up  to  $328,125,000  for  human  in¬ 
vestment  training  programs  run  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  which  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  the  most  effective  type  of 
job-training  programs  conducted  thus 
far. 

It  would  also  permit  the  Secretary  to 
use  up  to  $175  million  for  on-the-job 
training  and  other  vocational  and  insti¬ 
tutional  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  give  priority  in  filling  all  employment 
and  job  training  openings  created  by  title 
II  programs  to  unemployed  and  low-in¬ 
come  persons  in  the  poverty  category 
who  are  heads  of  families.  Thus,  a  total 
of  $503,125,000  can  be  used  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  on-the-job  and  institutional 
training,  designed  to  enable  these  people 
to  acquire  the  skills  to  become  productive. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  solicits  the  co¬ 
operation  of  industry;  and  under  this 
proposal,  I  am  sure  that  management 
and  labor  will  cooperate  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  make  this  a  successful 
program. 

I  realize  that  some  people  are  unem¬ 
ployable,  and  that  the  Government,  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort,  will  have  to 
take  care  of  them  through  job  creation. 
I  agree  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  some 
kind  of  jobs  for  them  than  to  keep  them 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  However,  the  main 
emphasis  and  thrust  of  my  amendment 
is  on  training  such  people  when  and 
where  they  are  trainable  so  that  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  skills  to  fill  produc¬ 
tive  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each 
side  be  allowed  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  call  attention  again  to  these 
facts: 

First.  The  activities  that  the  Senators 
seek  to  have  performed  may  largely  be 
performed  under  present  authority. 

Second.  No  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  amendment  or  on  title  II  of  the 
bill. 

Third.  Title  II  was  not  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Fourth.  The  shortcomings  of  the  al¬ 
ready-existing  poverty  programs  should 
be  corrected  before  we  engage  upon  a 
new  and  costly  venture. 

Fifth.  Even  though  the  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  purports  to  cut  the  authorization 
under  title  II,  in  reality  it  would  only 
be  i  educed  from  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  $925  million — a  reduction  of  only 
$325  million. 

If  we  agree  to  the  Prouty  amendment, 
we  will  be  saddling  the  taxpayers  with  a 
program  which  will  cost  at  least  $925 
million  and  which  has  not  been  requested 
by  the  administration.  So  while  the 
amendment  appears  to  be  making  a  cut, 
in  reality  it  is  authorizing  $925  million 


that  has  not  been  requested  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  which  will  further  in¬ 
crease  the  budget  deficit  if  moneys  are 
later  appropriated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
agree  to  the  Prouty  amendment,  we  shall 
be  making  it  possible  for  a  good  many 
people  who  are  now  unemployable  to 
receive  training  which  will  take  them  off 
the  relief  rolls.  If  that  is  not  saving 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  My  amendment  would  cut  by 
nearly  $2  billion  the  authorization  as 
proposed  when  the  measure  first  came  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

I  yield  such  time  as  I  have  remaining 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse], 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  spent  all 
of  yesterday  morning  at  a  poverty  con¬ 
ference,  where  I  heard  leaders  of  the 
poverty-stricken  people  of  this  country. 
I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  save  the  taxpayers 
many  times  the  initial  cost  of  the  Prouty 
amendment,  because  I  know  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  of  this  country  are  look¬ 
ing  to  Congress  to  give  them  the  program 
the  Prouty  amendment  proposes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  recognize  it  is  not  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill;  that  is  why  this  great 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  of  this  country  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  their  plight  and  to  seek  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  help  for  which  they  plead. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  / 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  on  the  Emergency’ Em¬ 
ployment  Act  includes  ample  documen¬ 
tation  of  the  fact  that  its  goal — jobs — is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  any  solution  to 
what  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
crisis  of  the  cities. 

The  suggestion  by  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  last  year  that  his  city  will  need 
a  10-year  Federal  outlay  of  some  $50 
billion,  and  the  interpolation  of  that  fig¬ 
ure  into  a  $1,000  billion  national  require¬ 
ment,  shocked  many  of  us  into  a  new 
awareness  of  the  crushing  problems  of 
decaying  housing,  woefully  inadequate 
public  facilities  and  services,  and  human 
despair  that  are  plaguing  our  urban 
areas. 

The  availability  of  meaningful  em¬ 
ployment  can  attack  these  problems  at 
all  levels.  A  job  can  change  dependency 
into  dignity,  and  can  build  toward  a  life¬ 
time  of  self-sufficiency  for  people  who 
might  alternatively  spend  all  of  their 
days  on  public  assistance.  Moreover,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  jobs 
will  be  in  the  fulfillment  of  important 
public  needs  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
met. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  to  pay  attention  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  jobs  that  will  be  created.  Em¬ 
ployment  is  needed  in  the  cities  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  there  now.  But  we  should  also 
consider  this  legislation  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  some  600,000  Americans  are 
migrating  from  the  countryside  to  urban 
areas  each  year  in  search  of  work  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  limited  number  of  jobs  it 
will  create  will  clearly  accomplish  little 
in  remedying  existing  urban  unemploy¬ 
ment  if  that  heavy  migration  continues 
at  the  present  rate. 

Some  47  percent  of  the  native  South 
Dakotans  who  were  living  in  1960,  for 


example,  were  residing  in  other  States — 
a  total  of  430,194  people.  By  far,  the 
largest  proportionate  share  of  them  went 
to  urban  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  in  California,  which  re¬ 
ceived  98,854  native  South  Dakotans,  or 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  in  Minesota,  which 
was  the  destination  of  53,749  people  who 
left  my  State. 

These  people  sought  opportunities 
elsewhere  primarily  because  of  decreas¬ 
ing  agricultural  opportunities  and  cor¬ 
responding  business  declines  in  small 
towns  and  cities.  The  process  is  con¬ 
tinuing  today. 

These  people  may  have  found  jobs.  If 
so,  they  took  the  place  of  people  who 
made  up  the  internal  population  growth 
of  the  cities.  If  not,  they  and  others  like 
them  from  all  parts  of  rural  America  are 
among  the  urban  unemployed.  In  either 
case,  they  compounded  both  the  physical 
and  human  problems  of  the  cities  that 
have  their  roots  in  overcrowding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1967  can  have  its 
maximum  beneficial  impact  unless  some 
of  the  assistance  it  provides  is  directed 
toward  stemming  migration  from  the 
rural  States  to  urban  centers.  I  believe 
we  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
further  population  shifts  that  add  to 
the  congestion  of  our  cities. 

The  bill  does  recognize  this  need  by 
calling  for  new  jobs  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  However,  precisely  because 
outmigration  occurs,  most  rural  areas 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  qualify 
under  the  criteria  it  uses  for  establishing 
areas  that  are  eligible  for  assistance — 
chiefly  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment.  A  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth,  or  even  an  actual  drop  in  em¬ 
ployment  such  as  occurred  in  my  State 
between  1950  and  1960,  is  usually  not 
reflected  by  higher  unemployment  rates 
because  those  who  cannot  find  work  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  cities. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  I  have  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  which  would  add 
“problems  of  outmigration”  as  a  factor 
to  be  considered  along  with  unemploy¬ 
ment,  underemployment,  and  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  low-income  people  as  a  factor 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  lural 
States  such  as  South  Dakota.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Prouiy,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  a  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  is  incorporating  my 
amendment  in  his  proposed  revision  of 
the  bill. 

Let  me  stress  that,  since  migration  is 
recognized  as  a  problem  that  aggravates 
urban  unemployment  in  the  bill,  my 
amendment  in  effect  would  merely  bring 
the  operative  provisions  of  the  bill  more 
in  line  with  its  findings  and  declara¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  a  job  training  program 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayer  because  it  will  take 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  train 
them  for  private  industry.  It  will  also 
take  idle  men  off  the  streets  where  they 
provide  the  grist  for  costly  violence,  riots, 
and  crime.  The  present  system  which 
relies  so  heavily  on  the  welfare  dole,  is 
costly  and  ineffective.  I  want  to  see  these 
financial  and  human  costs  reduced  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  good 
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job  training  efforts.  I  also  want  the  rural 
and  small-town  youth  who  are  now  leav¬ 
ing  my  State  to  be  encouraged  instead 
to  stay  with  us.  That  can  only  be  possi¬ 
ble  if  we  step  up  the  job  training  and 
job  opportunities  in  our  rural  States, 
which  tins  program  as  revised  by  my 
amendment  would  help  to  do. 

Senator  Prouty’s  version  of  the  bill  is 
considerably  more  modest  than  the  com¬ 
mittee  version.  I  support  it  as  a  prudent, 
less  costly  version  of  the  job  training  bill. 
I  support  it  because  it  relies  more  heavily 
on  private  industry  to  carry  out  job 
training.  I  support  it  because  it  takes  into 
consideration  rural  States  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  _from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay”;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay”;  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  with¬ 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Baker]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows— 
yeas  42,  nays  47 : 


Aiken 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Case 

Church. 


[No.  275  Leg.] 
YEAS— 42 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Fong 

Griffin 

Gruening 


Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass. 


Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Mondale 

Prouty 

Kuchel 

Morse 

Randolph 

Long,  Mo. 

Morton 

Ribicoff 

Magnuson 

Muskie 

Scott 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Ty  dings 

McGee 

Pearson 

Williams,  N.J. 

McGovern 

Pell 

Yarborough 

Metcalf 

Percy 

NAYS— 47 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Baker 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Russell 

Bayh 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ervin 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&o"rGCd  to 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recogni^lte  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted  \ 

By  Mr.  HAYDENVfrom  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  witiKan  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  making  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriations^  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  580) . 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  B}68 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Presi<Wt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Setote  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  853,  wnieh  is 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  Reso¬ 
lution  for  fiscal  year  1968.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joifit 
resolution  will  be  stated.  \ 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  853)  making  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  amendment,  as  it 
passed  the  House  Tuesday,  October  3, 
1967,  merely  provides  for  the  extension 
until  October  10,  1967,  of  the  existing 
provision  of  the  first  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion  under  which  governmental  activities 
without  their  regular  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  have  operated  since  June  30,  1967. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
House  resolution  be  amended  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  continuing 
resolution  to  October  23,  1967.  The  date 
provided  for  in  the  House-passed  version 
is  October  10,  which  is  only  4  working 
days  from  today. 


Four  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  Interior,  Treasury-Post  Office, 
Legislative,  and  Defense,  have  been  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  In  addition,  two  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriation  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law :  the  second  supplemental 
and  the  Defense  supplemental.  The  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Independent  Offices  appro¬ 
priation  bills  are  in  conference  while  the 
Labor-HEW  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to  and  filed. 

The  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
judiciary  appropriation  bill,  the  Trans¬ 
portation  appropriation  bill,  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  bill,  and  the  NASA 
appropriation  bill  are  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

There  is  one  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  bill.  Hearings  have 
been  virtually  completed  on  this  bill.  The 
remaining  three  appropriation  bills,  for¬ 
eign  aid,  military  construction,  and  the 
supplemental,  are  in  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  awaiting  au¬ 
thorization. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  In 
line  5,  after  the  word  “thereof”,  strike 
out  “October  10,  1967”  and  insert  “Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1967”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
■'JTfnendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  joint  resolution  of  this  nature 
should  be  considered  in  a  little  less  hub¬ 
bub,  so  that  Senators  will  know  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continue  the  appro¬ 
priations  at  present  levels  until  October 
10.  The  Senate  should  be  aware  that  this 
is  a  most  unusual  step.  Normally,  in  tra¬ 
ditional  times,  when  we  are  not  flirting 
with  bankruptcy,  we  pass  such  joint 
resolutions - 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
\ator. 

\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at¬ 
taches  will  please  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr\  MUNDT.  Normally,  when  we  are. 
not  flirting  with  bankruptcy  and  court¬ 
ing  financial  disaster,  we  merely  pass 
continuing  resolutions  a  month  or  so  at 
a  time,  when  dilatory  tactics  in  one  body 
or  the  otheiNlelay  the  timely  passage  of 
appropriations,  bills  and  when  meeting 
only  from  Tuesdays  to  Thursdays  in  the 
month  of  OctobeV.  tends  to  keep  us  here 
forever  to  get  littie  business  done.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times,  except  that 
we  still  continue  with  our  abbreviated 
workweeks,  which  I  believe  is  wrong.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  that,  there  is  \othing  normal 
about  these  times.  We  ai\  in  war. 

Our  financial  problem  isVery  serious. 
The  administration  is  now  tiding  to  im¬ 
pose  another  10-pcrcent  levy  ok  the  tax¬ 
payers.  We  are  confronted  wich  a  $29 
billion  deficit,  perhaps  more.  \ 

So  there  was  a  reason  why  the  House, 
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\n  a  rollcall  vote,  extended  the  present 
revel  of  appropriations  for  only  10  days; 
anri  there  is  a  reason  why  a  collateral 
action  was  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  when  it  said,  in  effect,  “We 
are  not&oing  to  consider  tax  increases  at 
all  or  have  another  committee  meeting 
unless  and', until  either  the  President  or 
Congress,  oXboth,  show  us  where  some 
cuts  can  be  ih^de  in  the  expenditures.” 
That  is  the  unusual  feature  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  it  comes  before  us  today. 

So  when  the  resolution  came  to  the 
Senate  committee,  rt  did  not  seem  quite 
right  merely  to  keep,  the  same  10-day 
level  approved  by  the  Slouse  because  by 
the  time  the  joint  resolution  gets  through 
and  is  on  the  President’s  desk,  only  4  or 
5  days  might  be  left.  But  ikdid  seem  to 
many  of  us  that  it  was  entirely  wrong 
to  consider  the  resolution  as  just  an  or¬ 
dinary  extension  of  expenditures;  be¬ 
cause  if  we  are  to  effectuate  some*,  econ¬ 
omies,  we  should  be  working  on  Them 
this  week,  right  now,  and  not  continue 
to  spend  until  the  end  of  October  at  th,e 
same  old  reckless  level. 

We  had  quite  a  little  discussion  in  the 
committee.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  spokesman  on  the  committee,  that 
the  extension  be  continued  until  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  That  would  be  normal,  in  normal 
times.  It  was  finally  suggested  that  the 
time  be  shortened  a  little,  to  the  end  of 
October.  Some  of  us  felt  that  it  should 
be  October  10,  but  that  such  action  to¬ 
day  might  be  a  little  unrealistic  in  get¬ 
ting  the  desired  results. 

Finally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  longer 
extension  which  was  before  us,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  extend  the  time  only  to 
Monday,  October  23,  because  Sunday  is 
the  22d  and  Saturday  is  the  21st,  and 
unless  Congress  changes  its  habits — it 
does  not  meet  much  on  Friday  any  more; 
and  if  it  does,  it  does  not  usually  vote — 
we  would  have  only  until  the  20th,  which 
would  allow  only  10  days  beyond  the 
House  action.  So  my  motion  was  adopted, 
I  believe  unanimously,  but  certainly  with¬ 
out  any  dissenting  votes,  and  the  Senate 
should  approve  it  here  today.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  approve  it  with  the  recog- ^ 
nition  that  it  commits  us  and  support 
the  House  and  applauds  the  move  in  the 
direction  of  some  additional  economiz¬ 
ing. 

We  nearly  voted  almost  a  billimf'  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  this  morning  on  a ^proposal 
that  had  never  even  had  a  hearing.  No 
Senator  who  voted  for  it— /xcept  per¬ 
haps  the  author — knows  exactly  what 
was  in  it,  and  yet  in  the  recent  rollcall  it 
was  narrowly  defeated. 

We  say  we  do  not  w afrit  tax  increases; 
we  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  poor  tax¬ 
payer.  But  the  Senate  nearly  said,  “Here 
goes  a  billion  dollars  more.”  Actually, 
had  we  failed  tp  defeat  that  proposal, 
the  consequent  .upsurge  of  inflation  would 
have  oppressed  and  harassed  the  poverty 
stricken  much  more  than  they  would 
have  beery&ided  by  the  near  billion  dol¬ 
lar  new  ^expenditures  for  untried  pro¬ 
grams. 

Let/is  get  serious  about  this  matter 
of  inflation.  The  time  has  come  for  some 
be^r  tightening,  for  some  rescission  meas¬ 
ures;  and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
watchdogs  of  the  Treasury,  if  any  re¬ 


main,  to  remember,  every  time  we  now 
pass  an  appropriation  bill,  that  it  is  for 
9  months.  We  can  cut  back  25  percent  on 
all  the  increases,  effectuate  economy,  yet 
change  nothing  in  the  activity  rate,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  legislating  now  for  only  9 
months,  appropriating  for  9  months,  but 
we  continue  to  appropriate  on  a  12- 
month  basis,  while  only  9  months  re¬ 
main  in  the  fiscal  year. 

This  is  October.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
session  of  Congress  apparently  never 
intends  to  adjourn.  I  see  no  activity 
stirring  up.  We  do  not  meet  in  the 
evenings,  we  do  not  meet  on  Saturdays, 
we  do  not  vote  on  Fridays,  and  sometimes 
we  discontinue  our  work  on  Thursdays. 
That  is  not  my  responsibility.  I  am  not 
the  leadership.  However,  there  are  some 
economies  we  should  effectuate  and  look 
at  since  we  are  not  very  busy  at  other 
jobs. 

Somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  and  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  the  other  body  should  remember  that 
we  are  now  committing  ourselves  as  a 
group  to  try  to  do  some  economizing. 
That  is  what  this  very  unusual,  shoj 
•rm  continuing  resolution  is  all  abyut. 
everal  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 
e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do6s  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  \MUNDT.  I  yield  to  thy'  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I 
have  been  interested  in  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Sonth/Dakota  has 
just  said  about  a  so-called  abbreviated 
workweek  in  tne  Senate.  I  respectfully 
challenge  the  Senators  characterization 
and  refer  him  to  toe  fact  that  the  record 
just  does  not  bear  nm*  out — there  have 
been  no  such  abbreviated  weeks  in  the 
Senate.  I  cite  .as  my  pnW,  in  addition  to 
my  actual  knowledge,  ana.  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  Senates  actual  knowledge,  too,  that 
up  through  October  1,  the 'Senate  had 
been  in  Session  150  days,  and  during  that 
time  had  been  in  session  783  Hours  and 
36  minutes  which  is  nearly  6  nours  a 
dayf  in  comparison  with  the  othe\body 
which  had  been  in  session  for  140  days, 
•/md  the  time  in  session  had  been  all 
hours  and  40  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague'' 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  has  not 
been  operating  on  a  Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day  basis.  We  have  been  meeting  on  Sat¬ 
urdays,  when  necessary,  but  fortunately, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate 
•  as  a  whole,  the  calendar  has  remained 
relatively  clear  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  am  sure  that  a  close  investigation  of 
the  record  will  show  that  the  Senate 
has  been  equally  productive  in  disposing 
of  legislation  on  Mondays  and  Fridays 
as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Insofar  as  the  proposal  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  President  on  this  matter  of  ex¬ 
penditures  is  concerned,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  have  a  far  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  than  does  the  President;  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  prescribed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  if  we  are  afraid  to  face  up  to 
that  responsibility,  we  should  not  pass  the 
buck  to  him. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  over  the 
past  several  months,  the  President  has 
requested  the  leadership  time  and  time 
again  to  please  get  the  appropriation  bills 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  after 


determining  where  the  Congress  want 
emphasis,  he  could  apply  the  scalpel  find 
belt  tightening  and  see  where  additional 
cuts  may  be  made.  But  the  task  will  not 
be  easy.  The  figure  within  whiclyto  work 
is  something  like  $21  billion.  Is^he  going 
to  cut  out  defense  expenditures  in  excess 
of  $70  billion?  He  cannot  touch  $13  bil¬ 
lion  we  are  paying  in  interest  today.  He 
should  not  touch  veteran/  benefits.  What 
he  has  done  has  been/to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  based  on  .laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  which  cal/ for  appropriations, 
as  well  as  authorizations.  So  I  think  that 
really  it  is  our  responsibility  and  not  the 
President’s ;  I  riunk  it  is  up  to  us  here  in 
the  Congress  >o  take  the  initiative  on  this 
matter. 

There  aSe  four  appropriation  bills  on 
the  calendar  now,  including  the  NASA 
appropriation,  which  was  reported  by 
the  full  committee  yesterday  and  appears 
on  the  calendar  today.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  these  bills  reach  the  White 
louse  for  signing;  all  of  them  are  going 
generate  some  debate  and  thorough 
consideration.  The  President  should  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  try  to  excise 
what  he  can  out  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  But  at  the  same  time  Congress  must 
face  up  to  its  responsibility  and  cut  out 
projects  and  appropriations  which  may 
not  be  deemed  worthy  and  indeed,  essen¬ 
tial.  In  that  respect  I  will  be  just  as  dili¬ 
gent  as  any  Senator  in  fighting  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  my  State.  However,  I 
think  collectively  we  should  face  up  to 
our  responsibility — our  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution — to  the  end  that 
this  difficulty,  which  could  well  develop 
into  a  political  donnybrook,  could  be  fore¬ 
stalled  and  settled. 

This  matter  of  the  continuing  appro¬ 
priations  was  discussed,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  pointed  out,  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Various  suggestions  were  made:  to 
agree  to  the  House  date  of  October  10,  to 
agree  to  a  date  of  October  25,  or  to  agree 
to  a  date  of  October  31 — which  I  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  way.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  unanimous  agreement,  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  the  date  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota,  who  now  has  the  floor. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  face  troublous 
tinaes  in  this  Nation  today;  in  my  opin- 
ionNhe  most  troublous  times  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Republic.  There  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  in  Vietnam.  There  is  urban 
unrest  iXour  cities.  We  face  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  $$9  billion  or  $30  billion  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year;  and  even  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proposal  is  agreed  to  and  a  tax 
increase  of  something  on  the  order  of  $7 
billion  or  $8  billKrn  is  forthcoming,  it  will 
cause  little  mor<\than  a  dent  in  this 
deficit. 

If  the  position  of  thV President  prevails 
and  the  appropriation  bills  he  sought 
are  enacted,  and  if  we  dh  not  go  beyond 
the  expenditures  he  recolnmends,  it  is 
his  hope  that  between  $4  ahfi  $5  billion 
will  be  saved.  I  say:  Stay  as  close  to  his 
budget  as  possible,  give  him  his  chance, 
and  let  us  face  our  responsibility 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ^sh  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  what 
he  said  pretty  well  reiterates  the  point 
of  view  I  expressed.  I  find  nothing  thaV 
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Mii^Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  \onferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGES  NFROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  inNwriting  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were\communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jora^s,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  froN.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  wereVeferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.)' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
F.  McMillan; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
Dimacali  Damazo  and  Natividad  Simsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton;  and 

H.R.  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gil- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired) . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
F.  McMillan; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
Dimacali  Damazo  and  Natividad  Simsuangco 
Damazo; 

H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ing§ 
Hemmersbach  Hilton;  and 

H.R.  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gfil- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired);  to  the  Committee  on  theyuudi- 
ciary. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  INSTAL¬ 
LATIONS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the/amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill/(H.R.  11722)  to  au¬ 
thorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  anu  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration^  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  J5e  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The/legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(Eor  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  October  2,  1967,  pp.  H12773- 
L2782,  Congressional  Record.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11722,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  in  connection  therewith,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Senate  and  has  now 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  sum  total  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to 
in  conference  is  $2,333,255,000.  This 
amount  is  only  $51,446,000  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$75,551,000  below  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House.  The  action  of  the  confer¬ 
ees  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  request  of  $327,128,000  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  almost  12.5  percent. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  small  in¬ 
crease  above  the  amount  approved  by 
le  Senate,  the  Senate  position  prevailed,, 
in\most  every  instance.  This  may  be  fur/ 
thek  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  conferees  accepted  a  provision 
contained  in  the  House -passed  bill  to 
provide\60  million  for  NATO  infrastruc¬ 
ture  whioh  was  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  nut  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  this  year 
contained  a  section  authorising  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  to  carry  out  bilateral 
and  multilateral  ^arrangements  with  for¬ 
eign  governments  for  sjtfaring  the  costs  of 
acquiring  and  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  mil¬ 
itary  headquarters?  foi\ollective  defense. 
Although  the  original  bil\did  not  so  state, 
the  arrangements  relate\o  NATO  and 
the  money  figure,  which  wa§  not  set  out 
in  the  bill,  was  $60  million. 

The  Hguse  properly  modified  this 
languagerto  place  authority  in\he  Sec¬ 
retary jsf  the  Army  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
execujnve  agency  for  this  construction; 
limited  the  cost  to  NATO;  and  inserted 
the/ specific  money  figure  of  $60  millnsm 
which  is  the  anticipated  expenditure  foi 
these  purposes  during  the  coming  year.' 
The  Senate  committee,  taking  note  of 
the  fact  that  tjie  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  granted  similar  author¬ 
ity  for  the  NATO  infrastructure  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  deleted  the  proposed 
authority  from  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  As  of  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
not  been  completed.  Therefore,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  felt  compelled  l^o  include 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  Otherwise,  the 
total  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ference  would  have  been  below  the  Sen¬ 
ate  figure. 

While  some  minor  adjustments  were 
made  within  the  requirements  of  the 
three  military  departments,  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  only  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Navy 
request  for  $1,135,000  to  provide  for  a 
new  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  The 
Senate  denied  this  item  in  the  belief  that 
the  building  was  overdesigned  and  en¬ 
tirely  too  expensive.  Subsequently,  a  let¬ 
ter  was  received  from  the  Department  of 


the  Navy  indicating  that  this  reque 
might  be  reduced  to  $953,000  for  a /re¬ 
duction  of  $182,000.  Nevertheless  A  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  original  amount.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  approximately  16^' percent 
although  the  Navy  frankly  admits  the 
unit  construction  cost  of /$17.85  per 
square  foot  is  considered  b^  them  to  be 
equivalent  to  approximately  $13.50  per 
square  foot  for  a  coinmercially  built 
facility,  or  some  32  percent  higher.  The 
Senate  conferees  acquiesced  with  the 
understanding  thati  this  discrepancy 
would  be  called  po  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  order 
that  they  might  give  this  matter  due  con¬ 
sideration  in/providing  the  funds  for  this 
project. 

Next,  I  Aiould  like  to  mention  the  $200 
million  /Contingency  fund  requested  by 
the  Se(2retary  of  Defense  for  his  use,  pri¬ 
marily  in  southeast  Asia.  In  considering 
thenoill,  the  House  reduced  this  amount  to 
$^o0  million  and  earmarked  $50  million 
the  remainder  to  be  used  on  road  con¬ 
struction.  The  conferees  finally  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  $50  million  in  the  amount 
requested,  none  of  which  is  earmarked 
for  any  purpose. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  title  , 
VI  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  military 
family  housing.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
the  Department  requested  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  12,500  new  units  of  family  housing 
and  the  Senate  reduced  by  2,816  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  requested.  Of  the  number  de¬ 
leted,  the  conferees  agreed  to  restore  725 
units,  bringing  the  total  number  of  units 
authorized  to  10,409,  for  an  increase  of 
$14,552,000  above  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  several  language  provisions  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  give  the  Congress  better  control 
over  the  family  housing  program,  were 
accepted  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
fairly  summarized  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  committee  and  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  construction  needs  of  the 
military  departments  and  the  Defense 
agencies  have  been  adequately  provided 
for  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  I  shall  be 
k happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

I  make  my  motion,  Mr.  President, 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tioH  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

TheNpiotion  was  agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  question  recurs  on  S.  2388,  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
l Mr.  Byrd]  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  several  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  thought  we 
should  vote,  I  would  have  to  object  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  to  recommit  title  II,  take  place  at 
1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  whose  motion  is 
now  pending. 

I  would  ask  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  notify  all  Senators  about 
the  vote  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  be  entitled  to. 

The  very  close  vote,  47  to  42,  by  which 
the  Prouty  amendment  was  defeated  was 
strong  indication  to  me,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  strong  support  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  of  the  aisle  the  Prouty 
amendment  achieved,  that  it  will  not 
be  many  months  before  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
doing  something  effective  for  the  poor 
people  in  our  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
in  terms  of  giving  them  useful  employ¬ 
ment  and  thereby  placing  them  on  the 
tax  rolls. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  was 
closer  than  the  record  indicates,  because 
the  two  Senators  who  gave  pairs  were 
prepared  to  support  the  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  if  their  votes  would  have  made  any 
difference. 

« 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  record  vote  which  will  take  place  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  will  be  an 
appearance  of  many  Senators  falling 
away  from  their  compassionate  interest 
in  the  poor  people  of  America.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  no  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  the 
fiscal  implications  of  a  $2.8  billion  au¬ 
thorization  to  put  poor  people  to  work, 
have  an  appeal  to  many  Senators.  There 
has  been  a  curious  sort  of  turning  away 
from  the  suggestion  that  the  swollen 
military  appropriations,  which  are  the 


principal  cause  of  the  fiscal  problems 
we  face,  should  be  cut. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  those  who  are  committed 
to  vote  for  the  Clark  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  are  released  from  commit¬ 
ments.  I  shall  vote  against  the  motion 
to  strike.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  were  prepared  to  support  me  in 
this  regard  to  use  their  own  judgment, 
because  the  critical  vote  was  the  vote 
which  took  place  a  little  while  ago.  What 
was  the  high  water  mark  for  those  who 
have  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  poor  people  of  our  country 
and  seek  to  give  it  the  highest  considera¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Byrd  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  deeply  in  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  and  I  want  to  be  so 
recorded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  high  regard  and  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  is 
just  as  dedicated  in  his  support  of  his 
amendment  as  I  am  in  opposition  to  it. 
We  just  have  honest  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  I  cannot  support  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  can  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  support  the 
Byrd  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  typical  fairness  and 
graciousness,  has  made  clear  that  be¬ 
cause  the  vote  on  the  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  really  was  the  key  vote,  therefore 
he  was  releasing  any  Senators  who  might 
think  that  they  had  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  typical  of  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  But  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  the  merits  as  I  see 
the  merits.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel 
that  way. 

I  did  not  get  the  chance,  in  the  minute 
that  I  had  to  discuss  the  Prouty  amend¬ 
ment,  to  call  attention  to  an  experience 
I  had  yesterday  that  I  am  never  going 
to  foregt,  in  hearing  what  I  think  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  views  of  the  poverty-stricken 
people  of  this  country.  I  spent  yesterday 
morning  in  a  poverty  workshop  in  my 
State.  My  State  is  not  one  that  is  char¬ 
acterized — I  see  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  on  the  floor — with  the  kind 
of  problems  that  exist  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  or  Newark  or 
^Detroit  or  in  the  other  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  of  the  country. 

I  listened  to  this  poverty  spokesman 
from  the  ranks  of  poverty.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  we  do  not  have  the  crash  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  other  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  other 
Senators  on  the  floor  are  fighting  for, 
the  taxpayers  in  the  time  ahead  are  going 
to  lose  many  times  the  cost  of  that  crash 
program  as  a  result  of  what  is  going  to 
occur  in  this  country  in  the  troubled 
spots. 

I  yield  to  no  one  on  law  and  order,  but 
let  us  face  it,  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  this  country  are  not  going  to  see  the 
degradation  forced  upon  them  that  is 
being  forced  upon  them  while  we  spend 


over  $75  billion  around  the  world,  only 
$22  billion  of  which  in  the  present  de¬ 
fense  bill  is  Vietnam-connected. 

The  taxpayers  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  this  country  recognize  that  we  can¬ 
not  justify  that  kind  of  appropriation 
for  defense  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

I  just  came  out  of  a  meeting  with  the 
House  on  the  appropriations  bill  in  re¬ 
gard  to  military  aid.  There  is  talk  that 
if  we  do  not  make  supersonic  bombers 
available  to  South  America,  they  will  go 
to  France.  Blackmail.  Let  them  go,  but 
also  let  us  make  clear  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  cooperation  from  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  other  programs.  First 
things  have  to  come  first. 

One  of  the  first  things  facing  the 
American  taxpayers  is  that  we  have  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  the  poverty-stricken 
ghettos  of  America  or  they  will  pay  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  money  they  think  they  are 
going  to  save  by  the  vote  already  taken 
here  this  morning  and  by  the  vote,  if  the 
Byrd  amendment  should  pass,  to  be 
taken,  which  in  effect  will  table  it.  That  is 
what  it  means. 

Does  anyone  think  we  are  going  to  get 
any  action  on  this  matter  before  we 
adjourn?  This  is  a  motion,  not  by  intent 
but  by  result,  that  is  going  to  mean  the 
postponement  of  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  we  reconvene  in  January. 
That  is  too  late.  Now  is  the  time,  this 
is  the  hour,  in  which  we  have  to  live  up 
to  what  I  think — speaking  of  my  own 
personal  philosophy — is  my  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  poverty-stricken  people  of  this 
country  to  meet  the  most  serious  domes¬ 
tic  problem  in  our  body  politic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said.  We  know  there  are 
three  serious  problems  confronting  the 
country  today  which  are  giving  the  Pres¬ 
ident  grave  concern.  They  have  been 
discussed  around  here  day  after  day. 

They  are,  in  my  opinion,  first,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  carries  with  it  a 
swollen  military  appropriation  pressed 
through  the  Congress  by  the  military- 
industrial-scientific  establishment — an 
unconscionable  amount  of  money. 

The  second  is  the  enormous  deficit 
which  we  are  facing,  which  is  going  to 
require  the  flotation  of  $30  billion  of 
Federal  bonds  next  year  to  meet  the 
deficit. 

The  third  is  the  plight  of  the  cities. 

So  far  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senate  that  the  plight  of  the  cities  and 
the  urban  ghettos  comes  last.  We  are  in 
a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  do  about  a  tax 
increase  and  the  deficit.  That  particular 
problem  has  not  been  solved. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  military 
budget.  The  only  way  is  for  Congress  to 
unwrap  itself  from  phony  patriotism  and 
talk  about  protecting  our  boys  by  pro¬ 
viding  billions  of  dollars  for  the  industrial 
lobby,  and  to  put  some  commonsense 
into  the  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  day  will  come  soon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  sentence? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
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the  problem  will  be  resolved  next  No¬ 
vember  at  the  ballot  boxes,  by  the 
American  people  who  will  do  the  voting. 
They  are  going  to  put  first  things  first; 
and  they  know  that  a  $70  billion  defense 
budget,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  is  not  putting  first  things  first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  say  also  to  my 
friends  from  Illinois  and  Oregon,  who 
are  among  the  small  group  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  now — as  is  not  unusual  in 
the  Senate — this  fight  to  get  some  money 
for  jobs  for  the  unemployed  in  our  rural 
and  urban  ghettos  is  just  beginning.  The 
Senator  is  probably  correct;  we  probably 
cannot  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  before 
the  end  of  this  session.  But  a  bill  will  be 
introduced,  and  hearings  will  be  held, 
and  every  member  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
who  says  we  need  enough  emergency 
employment  funds  to  create  1  million 
jobs — not  the  200,000  jobs  that  this  mod¬ 
est  proposal  calls  for — will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  come  in  and  testify.  We 
will  mark  up  the  bill,  and  get  it  on  the 
Calendar  before  we  adjourn. 

This  fight,  my  friends,  is  just  begin¬ 
ning;  and  the  vote  we  are  about  to  have 
is  a  very  small  skirmish  in  a  very  long 
war,  which  in  the  end  will  be  won. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
called  the  Department  of  Labor  to  obtain 
figures  for  unemployment  in  an  area 
across  the  river  from  Illinois,  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  Negro  community  of  St.  Louis. 

The  latest  survey  they  had  taken  was 
in  November  1966,  but  they  maintain 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
figures  are  any  different  today. 

Their  figures  show  that  in  Northside 
St.  Louis,  which  is  largely  a  Negro  slum 
area,  unemployment  was  12.9  percent, 
overall ;  but  that  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  at  the  height  of  a  period  of  sus¬ 
tained  prosperity,  the  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  there  among  teenagers  aged  16  to 
19  years  is  40  percent.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  that  figure  is  too  far  off  from 
the  condition  in  my  own  State,  in  the 
area  of  East  St.  Louis  across  the  river. 

In  August  1967,  nationally  nonwhite 
teenage  unemployment  was  26.6  percent, 
compared  to  11.7  percent  for  white  teen¬ 
agers.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  am  told  that 
white  teenagers  have  roughly  four  times 
the  unemployment  rate  of  the  total  labor 
force,  which  is  now  3.8  percent,  but  non¬ 
white  teenagers  have  a  rate  roughly  twice 
that  of  white  teenagers. 

I  think  we  face  a  very  critical  condi¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  when  we  look  at  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  expense  that  lies  in  the  rubble 
of  Detroit  and  the  rubble  of  Newark, 
when  we  look  at  figures  such  as  we  are 
talking  about  now,  looking  back  on  the 
destructive  cost  of  not  having  done  some¬ 
thing  before  this,  is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  do  something  to  prevent  these 
things  in  the  future,  and  not  wait  for 
the  long  hot  summer  next  year,  but  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  bitterness  and  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  the  unemployed  and  the  idle  is 
just  as  great  in  times  of  cool  weather  as 
it  is  in  hot  weather?  That  frustration,  I 
submit,  exists  the  year  round. 

I  have  struggled,  in  my  own  mind,  with 
this  problem,  because  I,  too,  know  from 
weeks  of  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  the 
testimony  that  comes  to  us  is  irrefutable, 
from  the  academicians,  business  leaders, 
civic  leaders,  and  others  who  come  be¬ 
fore  us,  who  say  that  frustration  and  de¬ 
spair  comes  from  inadequate  education, 
poor  housing,  and  lack  of  jobs.  Unless 
we  do  something  about  it,  this  country 
can  be  torn  asunder  and  divided  by  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  If  we  can  fi¬ 
nance  a  multi-billion-dollar  foreign  aid 
program  for  other  people  in  other  lands, 
we  can  certainly  think  in  terms  that  such 
programs  being  undertaken  at  home. 

I  am  impressed  with  one  other  fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia,  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  yield  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  unemployed  are  supported 
now  by  relief  measures  just  as  my  own 
family  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression.  We  were  on  relief.  We  received 
a  stipend  from  the  Government;  a  food 
truck  came  by  and  dropped  off  parcels. 
It  cost  the  public  something  to  keep  our 
family  from  starving  in  those  days. 

Then  a  WPA  work  project  came  along, 
and  the  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
created.  My  mother  was  a  violinist,  and 
she  went  from  a  relief  roll  to  a  payroll — 
to  be  sure,  a  public  payroll,  but  I  will 
never  forget  the  sense  of  dignity  she  had, 
walking  out  with  a  violin  under  her  arm, 
to  go  to  play  in  a  school  for  children — 
and  that  orchestra  toured  the  Chicago 
area,  performing  for  the  public  and  for 
schoolchildren  who  had  never  heard  a 
symphony  orchestra;  and  all  of  the 
musicians  in  it,  who  had  been  on  relief 
or  welfare  before,  were  now  usefully  em¬ 
ployed.  While  the  cost  to  the  public  was 
the  same - 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  the  WPA,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  was  the  WPA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  much  maligned  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  much  maligned  pro¬ 
gram,  and  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
there  were  flaws  and  holes  in  it.  But,  as 
a  young  boy,  I  can  remember  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  idleness,  sitting  at  home 
doing  nothing  and  taking  a  handout,  and 
having  a  job  and  feeling  you  are  contrib¬ 
uting  something. 

We  are  not  going  to  let  people  starve 
in  this  country.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
are  up  against  right  now.  I  am  a  fiscal 
conservative.  I  never  had  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  my  life — public  life,  private 
life,  or  business — until  I  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January.  There  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  but  red  ink  since  then. 

So  in  dealing  with  this  issue  also  I 
have  tried  to  take  the  most  fiscally  re¬ 
sponsible  route.  The  first  route  was  the 
2  percent  plan,  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  myself,  whereby  we 
established  an  Emergency  Employment 
Fund  without  any  new  funds  being  ap¬ 


propriated.  The  second  was  private  em¬ 
ployment,  under  the  Prouty  amendment. 
I  must  say  that  the  measure  before  us 
now  is  my  third  choice.  It  would  provide 
public  jobs — but  public  jobs,  not  pub¬ 
lic  welfare;  and  I  would  always  prefer 
a  job  ahead  of  welfare — -a  helping  hand 
instead  of  giving  a  demeaning  handout. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy.  I  support  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  the  pending  bill  and  to  strike 
title  II  thereof. 

I  also  think  that  title  I  should  be  given 
further  consideration  by  the  Senate  and 
that  some  advice  and  counsel  should  be 
obtained  from  an  appropriate  authority, 
perhaps  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
as  to  the  demands  this  bill  would  add  to 
our  already  strained  sources  of  revenue. 

More  and  more  Senate  procedure  has 
become  a  practice  of  authorizing  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
proposed.  Too  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  burden  these  programs 
place  on  the  taxpayer. 

We  must  weigh  and  judge  programs 
we  approve  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  good  that  might  be  done  for  so¬ 
ciety,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  our  society  can  afford  the  cost 
required  to  support  them. 

The  taxpayer,  Mr.  President,  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  is  also  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
by  Congress,  and  to  have  his  day  in  court. 
I  am  certainly  in  sympathy  with  people 
who  are  in  poverty,  and  willing  for  the 
Government  to  help  them  some,  if  they 
try  to  help  themselves,  or  to  administer 
to  those  who  are  unable.  But  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania — and  he  and  I 
have  worked  together  on  many  matters — 
stated  that  they  intend  to  get  this  money 
anyway,  in  greater  sums.  I  believe  they 
will,  in  astronomical  sums,  unless  at  some 
point  Congress  calls  a  halt  to  its  present 
trend. 

This  bill,  as  now  reported,  provides 
for  $5.05  billion,  or  150  percent  more 
than  was  requested  in  the  President’s 
budget.  It  authorizes  $3.4  billion,  or  over 
300  percent  more  than  was  appropriated 
last  year.  This  big  additional  demand  for 
more  money  comes  at  a  time  when  all 
expenditures  are  sharply  rising,  revenues 
are  falling  below  estimates,  the  deficit 
is  growing,  rapidly,  and  additional  new 
multi-billion-dollar  military  programs 
are  being  started. 

Last  year’s  total  appropriations  were 
well  above  those  of  the  year  before.  This 
year’s  requests  are  well  above  last  year’s. 

Revenues  to  meet  these  expenditures 
are  considerably  less  than  anticipated. 
When  the  budget  came  to  Congress  in 
January  it  was  estimated  that  in  the 
coming  year  we  would  collect  $126.9  bil¬ 
lion.  Now  that  estimate  has  dropped  to 
$122.5  billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  very  little  time 
remaining,  but  out  of  courtesy  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  really  believe  that 
the  place  to  make  such  a  cut  would  be 
in  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  last  major  military 
appropriation  bill  from  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  did  have  a  sizable  re¬ 
duction.  As  I  said  then,  we  felt  it  was  not 
cutting  the  bone  and  the  muscle  from 
the  military  program,  nor  from  the  war 
effort.  I  believe  that  continued  effort 
can  save  even  more  money  from  that 
source. 

The  deficit  continues  to  grow  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  predicted.  In  fiscal 
1967  the  actual  deficit  was  five  times 
higher  than  predicted  when  the  budget 
was  presented.  The  deficit  this  year  was 
estimated  at  the  outset  to  be  four  times 
the  predicted  deficit  of  last  year,  and  the 
most  current  estimates  indicate  that  it 
may  be  six  to  13  times  higher  than  the 
predicted  deficit  of  last  year,  depending 
upon  what  happens  with  regard  to  a  tax 
increase. 

Moreover  we  are  at  war.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  we  will  obtain  a  victory  or  a 
negotiated  peace  on  honorable  terms,  the 
time  and  the  cost  required  to  do  so  is 
highly  uncertain.  We  have  reduced  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  to  the  lowest  limit 
possible  without  cutting  into  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  our  military  forces.  We 
cut  this  year’s  Defense  request  by  $1.6 
billion  but  some  badly  needed  items  were 
not  requested  and  not  enough  was  re¬ 
quested  for  others.  As  an  example,  we 
really  need  more  pilots  and  other  man¬ 
power,  the  Reserve  Forces  need  addi¬ 
tional  equipment.  One  of  the  greatest 
handicaps  in  controlling  the  recent  De¬ 
troit  riots  was  the  lack  of  transportation 
and  communications  equipment  which 
the  National  Guard  should  have  had  but 
did  not  have.  Some  units  had  to  charter 
commercial  busses  to  get  from  their  home 
towns  to  Detroit  because  they  had  no 
trucks  available. 

We  will  have  to  have  additional  money 
appropriated  to  pay  for  the  direct  cost 
of  running  the  war. 

We  must  put  up  an  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  defense  to  protect  ourselves  from  Red 
China  and  from  Russia  or  take  the 
chance  of  having  to  yield  to  their  threats 
and  demands.  This  will  cost  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  load  all  the  Federal  programs  now 
on  the  books  has  put  on-  the  taxpayer’s 
back  is  already  so  heavy  the  average  tax¬ 
payer  can  hardly  stand  up  under  it. 

Before  we  pass  another  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  billions  more  of  Federal  expenditures, 
we  should  know  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  taxpayer.  That  is  why  I  think  this 
bill  should  have  more  consideration.  We 
cannot  authorize  a  sum  of  money  as 
large  as  that  requested  here  without  dip¬ 
ping  deeply  into  the  revenue  now  avail¬ 
able.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will  put  heavy 
additional  demands  upon  our  ability  to 
pay  for  other  needs  and  upon  our  sources 
of  revenue.  We  need  to  know  what  effect 
these  added  demands  will  have,  whether 
they  will  have  to  be  met  by  new  taxes, 
and  if  so  what  effect  these  new  taxes 
might  have  on  the  economy  generally, 
upon  the  individual  taxpayer,  and  on  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


With  all  deference  to  those  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  that  considers  this  bill — and 
I  am  one  and  take  full  responsibility  for 
my  part — it  has  had  no  full  hearing  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  program.  The  poverty 
program  has  always  been  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  bill  and  has  been  considered  in 
the  very  last  days  of  the  session.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  $1.6  billion  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  was  examined  in  a  hearing  that 
lasted  less  than  3  hours.  The  bill  was 
marked  up  the  next  day  and  taken  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  passed  the 
day  after  that — just  2  days  before  the 
Senate  adjourned. 

With  all  the  demands  on  a  Senator’s 
time  in  the  dying  days  of  the  session, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  $1.5  billion  pro¬ 
gram  the  kind  of  consideration  it  should 
be  given.  If  that  procedure  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  session,  as  it  apparently 
will  be,  the  error  will  be  compounded  by 
over  300  percent. 

The  taxpaying  man  and  woman  who 
has  to  foot  the  bill  deserves  to  have  this 
program  given  closer  examination  than 
it  has  been  given  in  the  past.  When  a 
Senator  votes  on  this  bill,  he  should  have 
full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  what  he  is  doing 
for  the  beneficiary  under  the  program. 
By  recommitting  the  bill  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
such  action  as  is  taken  on  the  bill  can 
be  taken  in  light  of  all  the  facts,  and 
each  Senator  will  then  be  aware  of  the 
full  consequences  of  his  vote,  not  only  on 
the  people  to  be  helped,  but  also  on  the 
people  that  have  to  do  the  helping. 

As  I  understand,  a  new  tax  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  partly  on  the 
basis  of  being  necessary  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  war.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will 
be  needed  largely  because  of  excessive 
nondefense  expenditures,  including  this 
poverty  program  for  the  past  2  years,  and 
because  of  the  excessive  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill. 

The  average  person  paying  taxes  in 
American  is  the  so-called  small  tax¬ 
payer,  but  in  proportion  to  his  or  her 
earnings  or  retirement  benefit,  these 
taxes  are  very  large  indeed.  These  tax¬ 
payers  are  already  paying  until  it  hurts, 
and  they  will  resent  paying  more  taxes. 
Unless  they  think  their  money  is  being 
spent  for  the  necessities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  a  revolt  by  the  tax¬ 
payer  at  the  polls. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re¬ 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  once  again,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  delete 
title  II  from  the  pending  bill.  These  rea¬ 
sons,  which  I  expressed  on  yesterday,  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  so  far  outweigh  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  title  II  which  have 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  others  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  this 


body  that  the  pending  bill  cannot  be 
approved  until  it  is  shorn  of  title  n. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  program  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  title  would  create  half  a 
million  new  jobs  at  a  time  when  there 
are  probably  1  million  existing  unfilled 
job  openings  in  our  economy  and  when 
there  are  50,000  unfilled  openings  in 
MDTA  projects  in  the  Nation’s  48  largest 
cities.  Before  we  create  another  half  mil¬ 
lion  job  openings,  we  clearly  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  filling  as  many  of  these  exist¬ 
ing  jobs  and  job  training  openings  as 
possible.  The  problem  is  not  a  shortage 
of  jobs  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  a 
lack  of  qualified  people  to  fill  job  open¬ 
ings  and,  in  that  respect,  title  II  of  this 
bill  would  go  charging  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  at  the  wrong  time. 

Second,  the  jobs  that  this  title  would 
create  would  be  what  I  have  called 
pseudo-jobs.  They  would  be,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  make-work  jobs,  shadow  jobs, 
deadend  jobs,  jobs  without  a  future,  and 
jobs  without  the  essential  ingredients  of 
meaningful  employment.  Such  jobs 
would  not  only  isolate  the  poor  from  the 
rest  of  society  and  freeze  poverty  into 
the  proposed  job  categories,  but  would 
also  make  this  body  that  much  more 
vulnerable  to  charges  of  supporting  Fed¬ 
eral  handouts,  as  well  as  hopelessly  dis¬ 
rupt  and  undercut  the  President’s  care¬ 
fully  considered  program  for  bringing 
greater  job  opportunities  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  this  crash  program 
would  crash  right  into  a  solid  wall  of 
public  disapproval  and  by  providing  half 
a  million  leaf- raking  assignments  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  national  need 
for  trained,  skilled,  and  truly  qualified 
workers. 

Third,  the  program  proposed  by  this 
title  would  be  at  odds  with  existing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  programs  firmly 
supported  by  the  administration  which 
really  can  offer  meaningful,  purposeful, 
and  career-oriented  jobs.  These  admin¬ 
istration  programs,  such  as  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act, 
which  have  already  proved  their  success 
many  times  over  in  training  or  retrain¬ 
ing  people  for  better  jobs,  are  the  ones 
that  we  should  give  our  support  to,  rather 
than  going  off  halfcocked  in  search  of 
new  panaceas  through  ill-conceived  and 
massively  funded  new  programs. 

Fourth,  title  n  must  be  rejected  be¬ 
cause  its  provisions  are  so  very  vague, 
ambiguous,  and  unclear.  Instead  of 
being  the  product  of  careful  and  thorough 
study  and  consideration  in  the  normal 
committee  process,  this  program  is  urged 
upon  us  de  novo,  springing  from  the 
imagination  of  its  sponsors.  Rather  than 
the  product  of  exhaustive  hearings,  this 
program  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
hearings  whatsoever.  Even  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Congress  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  real  national  emergency 
existed  in  this  area,  so  as  to  justify  an 
emergency  program  of  the  type  here 
proposed,  the  underlying  concepts  as 
well  as  the  working  details  of  such  a 
program  would  have  to  be  set  forth  for 
our  deliberation  is  far  more  concrete  and 
far  more  carefully  evaluated  form  than 
is  the  case  here.  Indeed,  the  manifest 
defects  in  this  title  have  been  called  to 
our  attention  by  four  of  our  distinguished 
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colleagues,  Senators  Dominick,  Fannon, 
Murphy,  and  Griffin,  in  supplemental 
views  which  they  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  this  bill. 

I  am  especially  persuaded  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Murphy’s  observation  with  regard  to 
title  II  that — 

Here,  again,  we  seem  to  be  faced  with,  a 
lack  of  planning,  a  lack  of  definition,  a  lack 
of  guidelines,  and  an  absence  of  complete 
preparation.  In  good  conscience,  I  cannot 
agree  to  spending  $2.8  billion  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  on  such  a  program. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  title  n  of  this  bill  would 
have  a  tremendous  inflationary  impact 
on  the  economy  at  precisely  the  time 
when  anti-inflationary  measures  are  in 
order.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  nearly 
$3  billion  poured  indiscriminately  into 
500,000  jobs  of  very  slight  productivity 
must  either  give  us  a  solid  dose  of  new 
inflation  or  force  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  raise  taxes  even  higher,  and 
probably  much  higher,  than  now  pro¬ 
posed.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  add  to  an 
already  fantastic  national  debt,  or  to  in¬ 
crease  an  anticipated  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  estimated  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  could  go  as  high 
as  $29  billion.  The  additional  $1.3  billion 
required  under  this  title  for  fiscal  1968 
would  not  only  compound  this  extremely 
dangerous  deficit,  but  would  also  be  a 
cruel  blow  to  a  President  who  is  striving 
diligently  to  balance  national  needs 
against  available  limited  national  re¬ 
sources.  This  title  would  play  havoc  with 
the  President’s  carefully  considered  and 
reasonably  developed  antipoverty  budget 
and  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  growing 
fiscal  crisis. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yester¬ 
day,  this  title  raiser  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  basic  philosophical  questions  which 
I  feel  have  got  to  be  fully  answered  be¬ 
fore  we  take  a  further  step  down  the 
road  proposed  by  title  II.  Is  our  country 
ready  at  this  time  to  provide  a  sub¬ 
sidized  and  purposeless  job  to  anyone 
who  cannot  or  will  not  find  work  on  his 
own?  Where  is  the  connection  between 
such  a  program  and  truly  productive, 
meaningful  employment?  How  would  we 
ever  elevate  people  out  of  the  make -work 
jobs  this  title  would  provide?  If  this 
program  were  enacted,  would  we  not  be 
creating  a  vast  new  public  welfare  bu¬ 
reaucracy?  Can  we  justify  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  paying  up  to  half  a  million 
people  for  doing  nothing  productive, 
over  the  objections  of  the  administration 
and  contrary  to  our  national  economic 
situation  and  our  priority  commitment  to 
victory  in  Vietnam?  Can  we  ask  the 
American  taxpayers  to  assume  the  added 
and  probably  permanent  public  burden 
which  this  title  would  entail?  Do  we 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  such  a 
program  would  lead  in  the  future  except 
our  knowledge,  based  upon  abundant  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  would  inevitably  mush¬ 
room  beyond  all  manageable  bounds? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  2  additional  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side  and  that  the  vote 


which  was  to  take  place  at  1  o’clock  be 
delayed  until  1 : 04  p.m. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  reserve  that  request? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  has  just  asked  if  I  could  yield  him 
1  minute.  Could  we  make  it  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Could  we  make  it  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  modify  my  request  and  ask  for 
5  additional  minutes  to  each  side,  and 
that  the  vote  occur  at  1:10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  can  we  ask  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  assume  the  added  and  probably 
permanent  public  burden  which  this 
title  would  entail?  Do  we  have  the 
slightest  idea  where  such  a  program 
would  lead  in  the  future  except  our 
knowledge,  based  upon  abundant  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  would  inevitably  mush¬ 
room  beyond  all  manageable  bounds? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  me,  and  I  think  to  the  decided  major¬ 
ity  of  this  body  as  well,  that  the  sense 
of  the  American  people  and  of  their  Con¬ 
gress  today  is  that  this  program  is  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  my  motion  be  accepted,  so  as 
to  delete  this  ill-considered  title  from 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
author,  with  Senator  Clark,  of  this  bill, 
I  consider  it  a  matter  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  rise  in  its  defense. 

I  shall  vote  against  recommitting  the 
bill,  and  my  reason,  first,  is  that  we  now 
have  a  consensus  in  Congress,  in  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  country,  that  the 
key  to  dealing  with  the  poverty  program 
is  jobs. 

Second,  this  is  a  basic  national  crisis, 
tantamount  to  the  crises  which  we  face 
in  Vietnam,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  priority.  All  the  arguments 
made  against  it  are  the  business- as- 
usual  arguments.  This  is  not  business  as 
usual.  You  had  widespread  riots  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  American  cities  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  involving  almost  80  cities.  You  may 
have  them  this  winter;  we  hope  and  pray 
we  will  not.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide 
against  that  situation. 

So  I  urge  that  this  matter  be  dealt 
with  on  the  national  priority  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  Do  not  charge  the  Vietnam 
war  against  this  priority.  If  you  do,  you 
will  suffer  a  tremendous  slackening  in 
morale,  as  well  as  grave  danger  to  do¬ 
mestic  tranquility,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  experienced. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  everything  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said  we 
have  done.  These  are  meaningful  jobs, 
based  on  training,  based  on  education. 
They  tie  the  private  enterprise  system  in 
completely. 

This  program  is  basic,  constructive, 
and  well  architected.  This  is  the  very 
contribution.  This  was  Senator  Clark’s 
program.  I  wrote  into  it  all  the  features 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  he  wants.  They  are  in  the  bill. 


The  important  feature  is  that  this 
matter  must  be  put  on  the  right  priority. 
We  are  not  paying  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
We  should  not  be  under  the  charge  by 
millions  of  Americans  that  we  are  taking 
it  out  of  their  backs.  That  is  why  this 
program  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

THE  EFFORTS  TO  FIGHT  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED - NOT  CUT  BACK 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  consistently  voting  against 
all  amendments  intended  to  cut  back 
the  funds  to  be  made  available  for  the 
war  on  poverty. 

This  is  no  time  to  go  back  on  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  commitments  to  our  economically 
disadvantaged. 

For  years  now  I  have  been  stating  that 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  il¬ 
legal,  immoral,  and  unconstitutional 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  it  is  an  aggressor 
against  people  who  have  been  fighting 
for  their  independence  from  foreign 
domination  for  decades. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  fighting  such  an 
unjustified  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  cost 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  fine  American 
boys  killed  or  wounded  at  an  ever- 
escalating  rate  and  at  a  cost  in  dollars 
of  more  than  $3  billion  each  month. 

It  is  far,  far  worse  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  so  deeply  committed  to 
fighting  in  Vietnam  that  it  must  neglect 
its  vital  needs  at  home.  What  shall  it 
profit  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
costly  stalemate  in  Vietnam  while  our 
cities  continue  in  their  squalor  or  go  up 
in  flames,  while  its  poor  face  at  least 
another  generation  of  misery  and  des¬ 
pair,  while  its  natural  resources  lie  fal¬ 
low  and  undeveloped,  and  while  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  needs  of  its  people  are 
being  shortchanged? 

Some  years  ago,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
speaking  for  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
United  States,  said:  “We  shall  bury  you!” 

Are  we  now  seeing  this  prophecy  com¬ 
ing  true? 

While  the  vital  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  both  men  and  dollars  are  being 
needlessly  squandered  in  the  rice  paddies 
and  jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  able  to  devote  its  men  and  money  to 
the  development  of  its  own  country. 

This  reckless  and  needless  course  of 
action  is  cruelly  unfair  to  those  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  who  were 
promised  the  alleviation  of  their  mani¬ 
fold  ills  through  an  all-out  war  against 
poverty  only  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  cany  out  the  war  wasted  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot,  I  will  not,  vote  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  United  States  of  funds  so 
urgently  needed  for  their  relief  only  to 
have  those  funds  siphoned  off  not  only 
for  irresponsibly  fighting  a  senseless  war 
in  Vietnam  but  also  to  line  the  pockets 
of  the  corrupt  military  and  civilian  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

I  shall  vote  against  recommitting  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
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President,  I  shall  support  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  strike 
title  II  from  the  bill. 

If  title  II  is  retained  it  would  cost  $2.8 
billion  over  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  budget.  We  are  already  confronted 
with  a  deficit  averaging  $2  billion  a 
month  and  an  administration  request 
for  a  10  percent  increase  in  taxes.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  each  1  percent 
increase  in  taxes  provides  approximately 
$1  billion.  So  those  who  will  vote  to 
retain  title  II  in  the  bill,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  an  additional  $2.8  billion  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
they  will  in  effect  be  voting  for  a  3  per¬ 
cent  increase  across-the-board  in  in¬ 
come  taxes.  This  is  above  the  increase 
already  requested  by  the  President.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  finance  that  in¬ 
crease  I  do  not  believe  they  should  vote 
for  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  summation,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators,  first,  that  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  title  II. 

Second,  the  language  in  title  n  is 
vague,  ambiguous,  unclear,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  are  not  concrete  and 
well  delineated. 

Third,  ample  authorities  exist  now  to 
do  the  things  which  title  II  would  provide. 

Fourth,  we  would  be  embarking  on  a 
new  program  which  we  might  expect,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  to  mushroom,  like  the 
prophet’s  gourd,  overnight.  Title  n  would 
provide  authorization  for  $2.8  billion  over 
the  next  2  years;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  of  course,  we  might  expect — if  we 
have  learned  anything  by  experience — 
that  the  next  request  would  be  even 
larger. 

Fifth,  I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  this  authorization  is  above  the 
President’s  request,  in  the  amount  of  $2.8 
billion.  That  represents  almost  $3  per 
minute  for  every  minute  that  has  passed 
since  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  here  is 
the  place  to  apply  some  economy  to  a 
measure  which  has  not  been  requested  by 
the  President,  and  to  a  measure  which 
will  only  exacerbate  the  problems  con¬ 
comitant  with  a  great  national  deficit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  a  friendly  way,  but  cate¬ 
gorically. 

First,  there  was  no  need  for  hearings 
on  this  emergency  employment  bill.  We 
have  a  pamphlet  this  thick  showing  what 
all  the  witnesses  said  and  the  statements 
we  received,  emphasizing  the  need  for  an 
emergency  employment  program  now. 
Hearings  would  not  have  changed  this 
amount  of  $1  nor  would  it  have  changed 
one  word  in  the  bill. 

Second,  the  language  is  not  vague.  It 
is  precise.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  exactly  what  he  would  need  to  put 
this  action  into  effect.  The  bill  is  well 
drawn.  It  is  not  vague. 

Third,  there  is  not  ample  authority  to 
put  this  program  into  effect,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  should  say  there  is.  Although 
there  may  be  authority,  there  is  no 
money;  and  what  is  needed  is  the  money 
to  do  the  job. 


Fourth,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  said  that  the  new  program  will 
mushroom — and  it  probably  will.  It 
probably  will  mushroom  next  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  Urban  Coalition  has  asked  for 
a  million  jobs,  not  200,000;  and  I  predict 
that  before  1968  is  over,  we  will  get  them, 
because  we  need  them,  and  the  American 
people  will  insist  on  it. 

Fifth,  of  course,  this  bill  is  above  the 
budget  request  of  the  President.  This  is 
so  because  the  President’s  budget  re¬ 
quest  authorizes  a  swollen  military  budg¬ 
et,  far  above  the  legitimate  security  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  apply  economy. 
As  I  have  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  the 
place  from  which  to  get  the  money  is 
the  military  budget. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  vote  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  motion  but  I  release  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  committed  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  to  vote  as  they  see  fit.  They  will 
vote  as  their  consciences  dictate,  and  my 
conscience  dictates  that  I  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  emergency  program 
of  on-the-job  training  for  unemployed 
people  provided  in  title  II  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  amendments  bill 
we  are  now  considering.  I  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  train  people  to  be  workers  and 
taxpayers  than  to  leave  them  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  rolls.  This  whole  program  will  cost 
less  for  an  entire  year  than  the  Vietnam 
war  costs  every  2  weeks.  It  will  provide 
some  Federal  funds  to  continue  the 
emergency  employment  efforts  Governor 
Agnew  of  Maryland  started  in  Baltimore 
this  summer.  These  jobs  and  the  money 
to  pay  for  them  are  desperately  needed 
in  our  own  State. 

This  is  no  WPA  bill.  It  will  provide  a 
steppingstone  between  unemployment 
and  jobs  in  private  business  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  untrained  people  every 
year.  Cities  and  States  will  receive  the 
money  necessary  to  hire  unemployed  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  on  public  projects — like  park 
construction,  conservation,  and  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvement — which 
are  needed  in  both  cities  and  rural  areas. 
The  program  will  take  more  than  200,- 
000  untrained  workers  a  year,  give  them 
on-the-job  training,  and  move  these  men 
into  private  employment  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  taxpayers  out 
of  tax  eaters. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
voted  against  the  motion  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  Senator  Byrd,  of  West 
Virginia,  to  recommit  S.  2338  with  in¬ 
structions  to  the  committee  to  strike  from 
the  bill  title  II.  Title  II  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  authorization  of  $2.8  billion  for 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  motion  was 
successful,  and  title  II  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  support  of  title  II  was  a  matter  of 
great  controversy.  In  frankness,  if  it  had 
been  adopted  and  passed  and  approved 
by  the  House,  it  would  create  a  difficult 
fiscal  problem.  Thus,  the  question  of  vot¬ 
ing  against  striking  this  title  did  raise 
the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility,  even 
though  it  was  known  that  it  would  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

But  as  in  all  our  decisions  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  regarding  appropriations,  Members 
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give  priority  to  those  subjects  which  they 
believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
During  this  session,  I  have  voted  to  re¬ 
duce  appropriations  in  a  total  sum  larger 
than  that  involved  in  title  II  of  this  bill. 
On  September  25,  I  voted  against  the 
military  construction  bill  authorizing  $2.3 
billion  which  could  have  been  postponed 
to  later  years.  Bills  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  before  this  session  is 
over  will  cost  more  than  $2.8  billion — for 
programs  which  are  not  needed  in  this 
year,  and  against  which  I  will  vote.  I 
voted  for  title  II  as  an  expression  of  my 
belief  that  a  program  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  must  eventually  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
those  who  could  find  employment,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  there  are  thousands  who  because  of 
lack  of  education  and  training  cannot  do 
so.  This  problem  of  unemployment,  lack 
of  education  and  housing  have  become 
the  major  domestic  issues  before  this 
country,  and  must  be  met.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  the  full  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  also  local  governments  and 
most  important  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
frequently  been  said  that  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  has  been  accused 
at  times  of  being  too  deliberative.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  respectfully  suggest  to¬ 
day  that  this  great  deliberative  body 
consider  an  admittedly  extreme  but  def¬ 
initely  possible  alternative,  that  is,  ac¬ 
tion  without  deliberation.  Is  there  even 
one  among  us  who  would  advocate  such 
procedure?  Who  in  these  ranks  would 
substitute  impulse  for  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  whim  for  deliberations,  and  reflexes 
for  Senate  debate?  The  very  idea,  Mr. 
President,  sounds  preposterous.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  today.  Despite  the  deepest  traditions 
of  the  Senate,  despite  this  body’s  historic 
insistence  on  thorough  investigation  and 
full  discussion,  we  have  been  offered  for 
action  the  unstudied,  undocumented,  un¬ 
tested  and  unproven  Emergency  Employ¬ 
ment  Act.  No  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill,  Mr.  President.  Not  1  minute  of  sub¬ 
committee  consideration  was  given  to  it. 
Instead,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
was  simply  tacked  onto  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  and  sent  to  the 
full  committee  with  scarcely  more  than 
what  amounted  to  a  sparse  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction.  You  might  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  full  committee  gave  this 
intruder  the  attention  it  deserved  under 
the  circumstances  for  it  failed  complete¬ 
ly  to  give  the  act  the  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  due  any  proposal  of  this  magnitude. 
In  fact,  the  report  expressing  the  need 
for  such  a  program  is  no  more  than  a 
compilation  of  excerpts  from  testimony 
on  S.  1545  as  well  as  some  articles  ex¬ 
pressing  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
jobs.  Where  is  the  expert  testimony? 
Where  is  the  examination  of  witnesses? 
Where  are  the  normal,  probing,  clarify¬ 
ing,  perfecting  committee  arguments,  pro 
and  con?  There  are  none,  Mr.  President, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  which 
I  shall  mention  in  a  moment,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

If,  Mr.  President,  there  had  been  full 
hearings  and  study  of  the  preposed 
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Emergency  Employment  Act,  two  highly 
important  facts  would  certainly  have 
been  emphasized  and  publicized.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $2.8 
billion,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  collected  if  the  President’s 
request  for  a  tax  increase  is  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Second,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  fact*  that  the  act  fails  to 
provide  even  a  plan  which  might  result 
in  meaningful  and  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  disadvan¬ 
taged.  I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  points 
briefly. 

At  the  present  time,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  approve  a  10  percent  surtax. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  only  re¬ 
move  some  $8  billion  from  a  budgetary 
deficit  which,  it  is  estimated,  could  reach 
$29  billion  for  the  fiscal  year.  Yet  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  would  eat 
up  nearly  one-third  of  the  extra  revenue 
collected.  The  American  taxpayer  is 
already  shouldering  a  heavy  burden,  and 
your  mail  and  my  mail  show  that  he  is 
beginning  to  rebel.  If  he  is  to  be  asked 
to  carry  this  additional  load  as  well, 
he  deserves  to  know  that  the  money  is 
not  going  to  be  channeled  into  a  waste¬ 
ful  effort.  Yet  we  have  no  evidence  to 
this  effect.  What  kinds  of  jobs  will  be 
provided?  How  many?  Is  this  the  best 
plan  for  alleviating  the  existing  employ¬ 
ment  problem?  Our  taxpayers,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  this  body  which  represents 
them  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  demand 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  without  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  be 
simply  another  case  of  leaving  every¬ 
thing  to  the  Secretary  although  in  the 
very  bill  we  are  considering  today  we 
have  had  ample  evidence  of  the  results 
of  such  procedure. 

In  the  absence  of  full  hearings  and 
studies,  we  must  try  to  interpret  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  from  its 
text  alone  and  herein  we  find  that  the 
intent  is  to  provide  employment  for 
“large  concentrations  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  jobs  in  regular,  com¬ 
petitive  employment  because  of  lack  of 
education,  occupation  and  skill,  or  work 
experience  and  because  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement.”  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
authorize  funds  for  employment  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  and 
pai’ks.  However,  these  will  not  be  perma¬ 
nent  employment  opportunities.  They 
will  only  be  make  work.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  circumstances  of  to¬ 
day  dictate  against  the  application  of 
such  methods  which,  as  we  all  know,  were 
once  employed  in  another  era  to  meet  a 
different  problem.  Let  me  explain.  When 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were  in¬ 
stituted  during  the  great  depression,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  this  Nation  was 
24.9  percent.  Those  were  devastating 
times  demanding  drastic  measures.  Of 
necessity,  the  viable  solution  sought  at 
the  time  required  the  inclusion  of  make- 
work  programs  as  there  was  a  desperate 
need  to  regenerate  the  economy;  that  is, 


to  put  money  into  people’s  pockets  and 
thereby  increase  purchasing  power.  To¬ 
day,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Nation  is 
generally  affluent,  shouldering  an  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  of  less  than  4  percent. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
tread  down  the  path  we  took  in  the 
1930’s  under  dissimilar  conditions. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  speak  lightly  of  our  unemployment 
problem.  Even  an  unemployment  rate  of 
4  percent  demands  our  attention  and  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  degree  of  urgency  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  apparent  when  we 
study  the  problem  in  its  true  perspective 
and  pei'ceive  the  extent  to  which  the 
illness  is  concentrated  in  our  heavily 
populated  urban  areas.  For  instance,  15 
percent  of  the  people  living  in  Hough  are 
without  work;  12  percent  in  South  Los 
Angeles;  13  percent  in  the  Bayside  sec¬ 
tion  of  Oakland,  and  11  percent  in  the 
Mission-Fillmore  district  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Appropriately,  the  bill  recognizes 
the  need  in  such  areas  but  it  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  remedy.  True,  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Hough  and  South  Los  Angeles 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  similar  areas 
throughout  the  country  need  jobs,  but 
jobs,  as  such,  are  not  enough,  liiey  need 
lasting  jobs  with  advancement  possibili¬ 
ties.  Today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1.3  million  job  vacancies  in  industry. 
The  task  we  now  face,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  the  unemployed  person  with  the 
necessary  skills  so  that  he  can  fill  these 
existing  vacancies.  This  is  the  basic 
philosophy  behind  economic  opportunity 
and  we  should  not  distort  it.  What  we 
need — indeed,  what  is  envisioned  by  the 
phrase  “economic  opportunity” — is  em¬ 
phasis  on  our  school  systems,  our  adult 
basic  education  programs,  vocational 
education,  transportation  and  job  skill 
training.  Short-term,  make-work  jobs 
will  not  suffice. 

The  Congress  has  considered  and  made 
available  many  job  training  programs.  It 
is  now  taking  under  advisement  other 
plans  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end — for  example,  the  provision  for  tax 
incentives  for  industry  to  offer  training 
programs  to  the  unemployed  or  upgrad¬ 
ing  programs  to  the  presently  employed, 
and  the  proposal  that  tax  incentives  be 
offered  to  industries  which  create  new 
plants  in  disadvantaged  urban  areas, 
thereby  bringing  job  opportunities  with¬ 
in  geographical  reach  of  the  unemployed. 
Before  the  enactment  of  any  of  these 
proposals,  however,  hearings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  sufficient  testimony  will  be 
taken  so  that  the  Congress  can  make 
intelligent  decisions  in  terms  of  need, 
cost-effectiveness  and  possible  efficacy  as 
compared  to  other  programs.  On  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  we  have 
no  such  information. 

I  might  add  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  private  industry  has  already 
demonstrated  dramatically  that  it  can 
and  will  tackle  the  job  and  produce  posi¬ 
tive  results.  In  my  own  area  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  for  instance,  in  the  highly  publi¬ 
cized  community  of  Watts,  private  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  leadership  of  Chad  Mc¬ 
Clellan  went  to  work  voluntarily  with  no 
Government  funding  whatsoever  and 
filled  at  least  18,000  jobs  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  Also  in  Watts,  Aerojet-General 


opened  a  manufacturing  plant  to  employ 
local  people  in  making  tents  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  company’s  first  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract  was  worth  $2.5  million 
and  resulted  in  the  employment  of  450 
persons.  Mr.  President,  these  are  per¬ 
manent  job  opportunities  that  are  being 
offered.  I  would  hope  that  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  embarks  on  an  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  program  it  will  confine  itself  to 
finding  ways  to  offer  this  type  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  instead  of  some  make-work  plan 
which,  I  want  to  emphasize  again,  would 
provide  only  a  temporary  solution  at 
best. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  to  recommit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton!  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  DODD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Brooke],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
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the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton!  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  announced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  276  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Allott 

Fong 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ful  bright 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hollings 

Smith 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

NAYS— 28 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Percy 

Bayh 

Javits 

Randolph 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tydings 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Hatfield 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING— 

18 

Baker 

Inouye 

Moss  - 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Gore 

Morton 

Tower 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  whether  he  knows  how  many 
amendments  are  still  to  be  offered.  I 
believe  there  are  about  a  dozen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  kindly  withhold  that  request  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
structions  just  given  by  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare,  I  report  back  the  bill,  S. 
2388 — that  is  to  say,  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate — with  title  n  stricken  out. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
remaining  amendments  are  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  one,  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
has  two - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am 
interested  to  know  that  he  has  one.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Does  anyone  else  have  amendments  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle?  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  perhaps  a  time 
limitation  might  be  contrived  on  these 
amendments  now  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  advise  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  I  am  going  to 
have  to  answer  that  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

There  are  some  amendments  on  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  agree  to  a  time  limit, 
but  there  are  others  on  which  I  have 
commitments,  to  Senators  who  are  out 
of  town,  not  to  allow  votes.  I  think  I 
should,  if  I  can,  protect  them  until  they 
get  back  from  a  very  important  engage¬ 
ment  in  Boston. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
one  amendment  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  change  the  figure  in  title  n  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Title  II  has  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  meant 
title  I. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  very  amend¬ 
ment  on  which  I  cannot  agree  to  put  a 
time  limitation  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  suggested.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  we  can  dispose  of  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  prefers,  I  will  withhold  that 
amendment.  Let  us  dispose  of  the  others 
first,  and  then  I  will  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  bill  open  to  further 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  is  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  between  lines  14  and  15.  In¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  after  sec¬ 
tion  618: 

"  ‘RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec  619.  Pursuant  to  section  602(d),  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  221(b)(2)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
functions  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,’  ” 

On  page  55,  line  22,  insert  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  "Funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  transferred  directly  from 
the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for 
such  projects  shall  be  provided  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached 
with  the  Director  directly  to  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  such  agreements.” 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  the  word  “sub¬ 
section”  and  insert  the  following:  “subsec¬ 
tions  (b)  (2)  and”. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  venture — Operation  Follow- 
through.  Thirty  school  districts  in  25 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  selected  to  participate  in  pilot 
projects.  “Graduates”  of  Headstart  and 
other  preschool  programs — some  3,000  in 
all — are  now  enrolled  in  the  projects. 

Research  shows  that  many  of  the  gains 
made  in  Headstart  are  lost  if  these  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  continue  to  receive  special 
attention  and  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  handicaps  imposed  on  them  by  pov¬ 
erty.  Followthrough  will  provide  that  at¬ 
tention  and  assistance. 

The  central  concept  of  Followthrough 
is  to  bring  together  the  resources  of 
school,  community,  and  family  to  help 
the  child.  With  the  special  assistance 
available  under  the  program,  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide  individual  educa¬ 
tional  diagnosis  and  prescription  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  particular  child.  The 
programs  utilize  instructional  specialists 
and  new  teaching  techniques,  teacher 
aides,  psychologists,  social  workers,  doc¬ 
tors,  dentists — all  services  needed  to 
bring  the  children  up  to  the  level  of  their 
more  affluent  classmates. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  body 
will  insure  that  this  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  administered  in  the  manner 
currently  provided  in  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the 
Director  has  delegated  his  responsibility 
for  administering  this  program  to  the 
Secretary — who,  in  turn,  has  vested  the 
authority  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

This  agreement  provides  in  most  cases 
that  grants  shall  be  made  to  local  public 
educational  agencies,  which  are  required 
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to  make  services  available  on  an  equita¬ 
ble  basis  to  children  in  both  public  and 
nonpublic  schools.  If  a  local  educational 
agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
services  to  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
on  an  equitable  basis,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  arrange  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  community  action  agency  to 
provide  such  services.  Where  the  school 
district  serves  an  area  which  has  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  it  is  required  to 
consult  with  such  agency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  Followthrough  program,  and 
school  districts  must  involve  parents  both 
in  the  development  of  the  applications 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs. 

Under  the  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing,  applicants  are  required  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  effort  in  the 
grade  levels  in  which  the  Followthrough 
children  are  enrolled.  They  are  also  en¬ 
couraged  to  utilize  other  available  funds, 
such  as  those  provided  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965,  in  developing  the  best 
possible  program  for  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  grades. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
officials  of  OEO  and  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  stressed  that  the  programs  en¬ 
visioned  by  the  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  were  the  best,  educationally, 
that  could  be  devised.  Funding  through 
local  educational  agencies  assures  that 
Followthrough  programs  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  school  day,  as  well  as 
after  school  and  in  the  summer  months. 
It  avoids  the  danger  that  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  earlj  grades  may  be 
channeled  into  a  second,  competitive 
school  system.  It  guarantees  that  those 
who  know  children  best — their  teachers 
and  their  parents — will  devise  supple¬ 
mentary  programs  designed  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  crippling  effects  of  poverty. 

This  program  has  already  been 
launched.  Children  are  now  receiving 
these  enriching  services.  To  change  the 
concept  of  Followthrough,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  proposes  to  do,  might  mean 
the  death  of  the  program  for  the  school 
year  which  has  already  begun.  School 
systems  have  begun  planning  programs 
for  next  year.  If  the  responsibility  were 
taken  away  from  the  schools  and  given 
to  community  action  agencies,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  advance  planning  would  be  lost. 
The  children  would  be  the  ultimate 
losers. 

Even  if  community  action  agencies  re¬ 
delegated  authority  for  Followthrough  to 
the  school  systems,  administrative  com¬ 
plexity  would  threaten  the  success  of  the 
program.  Community  action  boards 
could  exercise  a  veto  power  over  educa¬ 
tional  decisions.  School  officials  would  be 
confronted  with  a  maze  of  forms,  guide¬ 
lines,  and  regulations  put  out  by  several 
different  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The 
result  could  be  administrative  chaos. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  simplify 
the  administrative  mechanism  for  Oper¬ 
ation  Followthrough.  It  assures  that  this 
program,  which  is  primarily  a  compen¬ 
satory  education  program,  will  be  carried 
out  by  our  educational  system.  It  assures 
that  all  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
making  the  program  a  success  will  not 
be  lost.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  respect  to  Followthrough 
merely  writes  into  law  the  present  ad¬ 
ministrative  practice  by  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  said  earlier  when 
the  Senator  offered  the  amendment,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  and  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  any  Senator  would 
want  to  have  a  rollcall  on  it,  because  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  is 
against  it.  Therefore,  I  suggest  we  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
asked  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  previously, 
and  put  it  off  when  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  approach. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  inconsistency,  but 
I  think  the  Senate  should  go  on  record 
as  to  whether  these  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion  belong  in  an  education  bill  or  do 
not.  It  cannot  divide  people  at  the  age 
of  3  and  4  and  say  we  will  put  3-  and 
4-year-olds  under  Operation  Headstart 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  then,  when  they  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  grand  old  age  of  5,  say  it  thinks 
they  should  be  under  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  think  they  belong  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

The  Headstart  program  is  not  a  new 
program  or  an  innovation.  I  remember 
when  my  sister,  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  1964,  had  a  head¬ 
start  operation  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  in 
1951.  So  this  is  nothing  new. 

The  problems  of  education  belong  in 
the  schools.  That  is  where  they  should 
be  handled.  Those  people  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  handle  education 
matters.  That  is  where  the  Follow¬ 
through  program  belongs.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  Operation  Headstart.  If  Head¬ 
start  and  Followthrough  mean  any¬ 
thing,  they  are  part  of  the  same  program 
and  they  belong  in  the  same  agency. 

The  Senate  went  on  record  in  a  roll¬ 
call  vote  as  favoring  taking  the  operation 
Headstart  and  putting  it  in  one  agency 
of  the  Government.  Now  it  is  going  to 
take  another  program,  called  Follow¬ 
through,  which  involves  only  possibly  a 
difference  of  half  a  year  in  the  age  of 
these  children,  and  say  it  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  is  perfect¬ 
ly  all  right  with  me,  but  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ought  to  display  consistency. 

I  personally  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  as  I  did  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  placed  Head¬ 
start  in  the  Office  of  Education.  I 
am  not  going  to  detain  the  Senate,  but 
I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  have  a  roll¬ 
call  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[No.  277  Leg.] 

YEAS — 89 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Allott 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Ellender 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Griffin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Mondale 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Baker 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Ervin 

Morton 

Tower 

Gore 

Moss 

So  Mr. 

Prouty ’s  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  67,  line  1,  strike  “part  B  of  title 
I  and  title  II”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “part  B  of  title  I,  title  II,  and 
part  B  of  title  III”. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  Governor’s 
veto  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
California  be  willing  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for,  let  us 
say,  a  half  an  hour  on  a  side  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  agreeable  to  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  other  half  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
that  any  amendments  thereto  must  be 
germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certain  Sena¬ 
tors  want  to  vote  on  this  amendment,  and 
they  will  not  be  back  until  late  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sena¬ 
tors  will  be  coming  and  going  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  renews  his  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request.  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Governor  of  a  State  in  which  a  Job  Corps 
camp  is  proposed  to  be  established  has 
the  power,  under  section  109,  to  prohibit 
its  construction  and  operation  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  burdens  created  by  its  opera¬ 
tion  would  outweigh  the  benefits  it  might 
engender. 

By  the  same  token,  section  209(c) 
grants  the  Governor  a  limited  veto  power 
over  the  title  I,  part  B,  and  title  II  proj¬ 
ects — the  work  training  and  community 
action  programs. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  ask  for  order,  but 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MURPHY-  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  be  heard.  I  ask  for  special  thought¬ 


fulness  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  be¬ 
cause  I  think  what  I  have  to  say  is 
quite  important.  Otherwise,  I  would  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
the  matter  to  its  attention. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr-  President,  I  join  in 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Senate  owes  him  the  cour¬ 
tesy,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  he  has  in 
being  heard,  of  remaining  in  complete 
silence  while  we  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Governor  of  a  State  in  which  a  Job 
Corps  Camp  .  is  proposed  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  has  the  power,  under  section  109, 
to  prohibit  its  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  if  he  believes  the  burdens  created 
by  its  operation  would  outweight  the 
benefits  it  might  engender. 

By  the  same  token,  section  209(c) 
grants  the  governor  a  limited  veto  power 
over  title  L  part  B,  and  title  II  projects — 
the  work  training  and  community  action 
programs. 

The  amendment  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  would  confer  this  same  limited 
veto  power  on  the  Governor  for  title  III, 
B  programs;  so  that  the  State’s  chief 
executive  could  prohibit  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  migrant  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  within  30  days  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  grant  if  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  result  in  an  effective  weapon 
for  battling  the  symptoms  and  causes  of 
poverty  among  migrant  workers. 

Since  1964,  when  the  Congress  in¬ 
augurated  the  war  on  poverty,  the  State 
OEO  offices  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
technical  expertise  in  the  problems 
causing  and  perpetuating  poverty. 

They  have  also  become  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  particular  problems  of 
their  States,  and  we  all  know  that  these 
problems  vary  from  State  to  State.  While 
the  regional  OEO  offices  concentrate  on 
the  poverty  program  over  a  three-,  four-, 
or  five-State  area,  we  know  that  the 
State  OEO  offices  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  entire  needs  of  one  specific 
State.  Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  regional  and  Federal  OEO  offices 
ought  to  look  to  the  State  office  for  the 
specific  requirements,  needs  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  should  be  generated  for  that 
particular  State. 

The  necessity  of  utilizing  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  advice  is  underscored  in  a  let¬ 
ter  I  received  from  Mr.  Ralph  Gunder¬ 
son,  chief  of  migrant  programs  of  the 
California  State  OEO,  and  in  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Reagan.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  ably  states  the  problem  which  exists 
in  my  home  State  due  to  the  overlapping 
and  uncoordinated  activities  of  the  State 
and  regional  offices.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  the  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Letter  Prom  Mr.  Gunderson 

In  answer  to  your  query  on  migrant  adult 
education  programs  in  California: 

(1)  On  January  1,  1967,  the  administra- 
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tion’s  position  toward  migrant  programs  was 
made  known  to  U.S.  OEO.  The  first  priority 
was  housing  for  migrants  with  associated 
programs  of  day  care  and  health.  Advise  to 
the  Governor  came  from  Dr.  Paul  O’Rourke, 
former  Director  of  California’s  OEO,  who  re¬ 
emphasized  priorities  in  testimony  in  Stock- 
ton  on  May  11,  1967,  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor.  This  position 
has  not  been  changed  and  has  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Honorable  Theron  J.  Bell,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  California  OEO. 

(2)  The  California  migrant  master  plan  is 
designed  to  provide  adult  education  for  mi¬ 
grants  on  a  continuing  basis  in  conjunction 
with  other  programs,  in  an  integrated  frontal 
assault  on  migrant  poverty.  Funding  outside 
the  migrant  master  plan  prevents  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  structured  effort  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  this  poverty,  and  proliferates  pro¬ 
grams  which  contemplate  no  logical  culmina¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  jobs). 

(3)  There  is  a  wide  body  of  criticism  at 
local  levels  about  staffing  for  these  projects 
not  under  state  auspices.  Well  known,  long 
time  proponents  of  dissention  and  agitation 
of  means  of  approaching  farm  labor  prob¬ 
lems  are  all  too  frequently  found  on  these 
staff  rolls.  In  our  opinion,  their  very  presence 
mitigates  against  community  acceptance  and 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
this  type  of  program. 

(4)  In  at  least  two  counties  (Kern  and 
Stanislaus)  migrant  adult  education  projects 
were  approved  without  full  discussion  of  the 
issues.  Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Kern  County  resigned  from  the 
Community  Action  Council  because  they 
could  not  obtain  full  details  on  the  programs. 
Although  some  members  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  CAC  insisted  on  further  debate,  the 
project  was  approved  without  such  discus¬ 
sion. 

(5)  The  stipend  system  is  a  source  of 
potential  conflict  with  gainful  employment 
on  farms  where  the  school  may  be  competing 
with  the  farmer  for  the  time  of  the  worker. 

(6)  Adult  education  programs  operated 
in  camps  under  the  migrant  master  plan 
tend  to  serve  migrants  exclusively  with  the 
intent  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Local 
grants  of  this  kind  operating  presumably 
only  in  the  off-season  tend  to  serve  seasonal 
farm  workers  and  do  -little  to  solve  migrant 
problems. 

(7)  Ineffective  administration  is  a  common 
charge  leveled  at  these  programs;  i.e.,  pro¬ 
posed  salary  raises  for  personnel  before  a 
project  is  even  begun,  early  staffing,  excessive 
needs  etc.  We  do  not  think  any  of  the  projects 
are  yet  mature  enough  to  evaluate  their 
administration. 

(8)  Educational  programs  of  this  sort  are 
now  under  consideration  in  spite  of  the 
omni-present  controversy. 

(9)  The  programs  tend  to  be  extremely 
dear,  particularly  in  terms  of  administration 
changes  already  at  state  OEO. 

None  of  these  things  appear  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  President’s  message 
of  November  11,  1966,  titled,  “Advice  and 
Consultations  with  State  and  Local  Officials.” 

Ralph  Gunderson,  ' 

Chief,  Migrant  Programs,  OEO. 


September  26,  1967. 

Senator  Murphy:  I  request  that  you  imple¬ 
ment  changes  in  legislation  to  provide 
Governors  veto  power  over  Title  IH(B) 
migrant  projects.  These  are  intended  to  al¬ 
leviate  poverty  among  farm  workers  and  their 
families,  problems  which  intimately  and  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  this  State’s  economy.  This 
power  is  necessary  to  prevent  wasteful 
programs  and  to  provide  a  coordinated 
Federal-State  assault  on  existing  problems. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  fact  that  the 
Governor  is  unable  to  veto  title  IIIB  pro¬ 
grams  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  the 
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OEO  to  move  any  title  II  program,  which 
the  Governor  has  seen  fit  to  refuse,  into 
title  III.  To  demonstrate  this,  let  me 
cite  one  example  from  California. 

The  center  for  community  develop¬ 
ment,  known  as  CCCD,  was  originally 
funded  in  the  amount  of  $280,000 
through  title  II.  This  organization  co¬ 
sponsored  the  Watts  Social  Action  Train¬ 
ing  Center — SATC — which  gave  16-  to 
24-year-old  “leaders,”  mostly  from  out¬ 
side  Watts,  an  “intensive  social  action 
orientation  program”  which  included  the 
teaching  of  how  to  participate  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  picket  line  and  demonstrations. 
The  CCCD  also  organized  farmworkers 
through  its  main  headquarters  in  Del 
Rey,  Calif.,  by  lending  personnel  to  Mr. 
Caesar  Chavez,  who  was  active  in  the 
area  at  that  time.  It  also  helped  garbage 
collectors  in  Bakersfield  form  a  union 
and  organize  a  strike.  Finally,  it  formed 
the  Los  Angeles  Welfare  Rights  Orga¬ 
nizing  Committee. 

Not  only  did  I  question  the  propriety 
of  these  actions,  but  Governor  Reagan 
did  also;  and  when  the  CCCD  requested 
a  $109,000  refunding  grant,  the  Governor 
vetoed  it.  This  he  did  by  utilizing  section 
209(c). 

Soon  thereafter,  however,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Central  California  Action 
Associates — it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
have  substituted  an  “A”  for  one  “C”  and 
an  “A”  for  one  “D” — requested  more  than 
$3  million  for  an  adult  migrant  educa¬ 
tion  program  to  cover  an  eight  county 
area  and  to  be  funded  under  title  IIIB. 
Not  only  was  it  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  application  submitted  by  the  CCAA 
for  such  funding  contained  little  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  consistency  of  the  adult  mi¬ 
grant  education  program  it  was  to  en¬ 
compass,  but  also  that  the  directors  of 
the  CCAA  were  exactly  the  same — to  the 
man — as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
CCCD,  which  no  longer  functioned.  This 
was  obviously  an  action  to  circumvent 
the  veto  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor, 
of  course,  had  no  say  in  approving  or 
refusing  this  new  grant,  since  it  was  a 
title  IIIB  program. 

Today,  it  is  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$1.5  million  and  it  is  beginning  to  op¬ 
erate.  Exactly  what  the  program  is  do¬ 
ing.  I  have  not  found  out.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  work  effectively  in  alleviating 
the  needs  of  the  migrant  workers  and 
help  the  poor  whom  it  was  intended  to 
help  in  the  first  instance.  But  I  have  no 
evidence  of  this.  The  directors  of  the 
program  have  since  been  changed — I  am 
pleased  to  report — but  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a 
change  took  months  of  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  the  eight- 
county  area  who  were  to  be  affected  by 
this  program,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor’s  office,  this  Senator,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress.  So  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  the  Governor,  this 
Senator,  and  the  citizens  of  the  area  are 
in  complete  agreement  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  migrant 
workers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones 
we  are  trying  to  help,  were  just  being 
told  what  might  be  done  in  the  future 
for  their  benefit;  but,  actually,  they  were 
getting  little,  if  any,  benefit.  This  could 
have  been  averted  had  the  Governor 


been  able  originally  to  review  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  veto  assures  the  State  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  program.  The  veto  is  only  used 
when  necessary  and  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver 
can  override  the  veto,  as  he  could  under 
the  other  sections.  But  at  least  the  local 
representatives  of  the  people  of  that  area 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  that  I  could  cite  which  clearly 
are  not  the  intent  of  the  program,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

I  believe,  quite  honestly,  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  large  sums  of 
money,  much  improvement  could  and 
should  be  made  immediately. 

One  improvement  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  is  close  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  OEO  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.  The  recommendations  of 
the  State  OEO  to  the  Governor  must  be 
concurred  in  by  the  Federal  OEO,  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening 
remarks,  they  are  the  people  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  the  actual  and  practical 
needs  and  they  should  be  the  people  with 
firsthand  knowledge  and  information 
and  experience  to  know  how  best  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  migrants. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  limited  veto  which 
is  granted  to  the  Governors  for  title  IB 
and  title  II  programs  be  extended  to 
cover  projects  under  title  IUB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  first,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  extended  to  all  Senators  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  explanation  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  believe  he  did  so  last  week.  So 
there  is  no  surprise  involved  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  the  amendment  last 
week,  on  one  very  dull  afternoon;  but  at 
the  request  of  another  Senator  who 
wished  to  be  present  and  to  make  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  amendment,  I 
withheld  offering  it  until  the  manager  of 
the  bill  signified  that  he  desired  that  I 
bring  it  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  debate  with  respect  to 
the  amendment.  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
having  the  Senator’s  speech  in  advance, 
so  that  I  had  several  days  to  review  it. 

This  is  rather  an  inappropriate  time 
to  be  talking  about  migrant  workers, 
when  we  have  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in 
Boston.  Some  of  the  fellows  from  Puerto 
Rico  play  for  Boston,  and  the  score  is 
one  to  one  at  this  time,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  say  that  pres¬ 
ently,  in  my  State  of  California,  because 
of  some  misunderstandings,  which  I  will 
deal  with  in  another  amendment  I  shall 
offer  later,  we  are  now  short  farm  labor, 
so  that  20  percent  of  the  crop  of  tomatoes 
in  the  Salinas  Valley  has  already  gone  to 
rot  in  the  field.  The  Governor  of  the 


State  has  had  to  accept  the  suggestion 
which  I  believe  was  made  originally  by 
former  Governor  Brown,  2  years  ago,  to 
release  400  prisoners  to  work  in  the  grape 
vineyards  in  order  to  keep  the  grape  crop 
from  rotting  on  the  vine. 

I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  what  is 
going  on  in  Boston,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  a  personal  interest,  having  been 
a  classmate  of  Tom  Yawkey  and  having 
been  on  the  Boston  season  ticket  list  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This  is 
on  my  time,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear, 
anyway. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  the  conditions  in  Boston,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  California  insist  that  I  bring 
this  matter  forward  at  this  time.  In  other 
words,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  wait 
another  few  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say,  in  connection  with  pressing  prison¬ 
ers  into  work  for  the  harvest  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  there  are  a  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  people  in  Texas,  particularly  now, 
because  of  the  tragic  floods  there. 

It  has  been  my  effort  over  the  years 
to  try  to  develop  communication  lines, 
transportation,  and  adequate  housing 
that  would  bring  farmworkers  who  want 
to  work  from  areas,  such  as  Texas,  to 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Nobody  has  been  more 
diligent  about  this  problem  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  that 
some  day  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
all  of  these  things,  such  as  transportation 
and  communication  and  make  a  practical 
approach  in  getting  the  workers  who 
want  the  job  to  the  job  so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  that 
the  economy  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
not  having  workers  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  appreciate  his  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  in  helping  migratory 
farmworkers.  We  saw  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  housing  in  California.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I 
recall  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  at  his  own  expense,  made  several 
trips  to  California  to  straighten  out  that 
matter. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  returning  to  the  amendment 
extending  the  veto  power  of  Governors 
to  title  III  programs,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure  for  many  reasons. 

Most  of  the  programs  that  are  devel¬ 
oped  under  this  title  come  from  private 
agencies  and  not  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  list  shows  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  bishop’s 
committee  for  the  Spanish  speaking,  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
the  migratory  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  National 
Consumers  League  have  programs  or 
support  groups  having  such  programs. 
The  Americans  Friends  also  have  a  self- 
help  housing  program. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Governor  could  veto  these  privately 
generated  programs  that  reach  down  into 
the  real  bowels  of  poverty,  the  poorest 
people  in  this  country ;  and  yet  the  State 
and  its  Governor  are  not  charged  with 
any  financial  responsibility  at  all  in  this 
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program.  They  have  no  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  at  stake.  They  do  have  a  competi¬ 
tive  stake  because  the  funds  for  the  total 
of  these  programs  are  limited. 

The  American  Friends  or  the  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  could  submit  ap¬ 
plications  and  the  State  might  have  an 
application.  They  would  therefore  be  in 
competition  for  funds.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  were  a  Governor.  I  would  fight 
for  my  State  program,  and  if  the  funds 
were  limited,  I  would  veto  the  private 
program  so  that  the  State  program  could 
go  further.  This  is  only  human. 

I  know  there  is  a  limited  veto  in  other 
programs.  I  was  here  at  this  desk  about 
5  years  ago  when  I  accepted  the  first 
Governors’  veto  amendment.  That  pro¬ 
posal  was  offered  by  the  then-Demo- 
cratic  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  now 
a  Republican  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  I  accepted  it,  frankly,  not 
because  I  believed  in  it,  but  because  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
National  Service  Corps  volunteers.  In 
fact,  the  judgment  was  right.  We  won 
by  two  votes.  \ 

Ever  since  then,  the  veto  idea  has  been 
running  through  several  programs.  This 
is  a  most  inappropriate  program  for  it 
because  most  of  the  activities  that  are 
generated  out  of  title  III  come  from 
private  generations.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Governor  Reagan  and  the  State 
of  California,  or  Governor  Wallace  and 
•the  State  of  Alabama,  and  yet  they  are 
the  two  Governors  who  have  been  most 
responsible  for*  vetoes  where  vetoes  are 
permitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  two 
States  account  for  60  percent  of  all  the 
vetoes  cast. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  answer 
the  Senator  by  saying  that  I  completely 
respect  his  judgment  in  this  matter.  In 
preparing  this  amendment  I  thought  of 
all  the  possibilities  that  could  occur  to 
me.  However,  I  notice  that  at  the  out¬ 
set  there  was  a  Governor’s  veto  in  the 
poverty  program.  Then  as  it  developed, 
after  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the  veto  was 
taken  out  of  the  poverty  program.  Then 
it  was  seen  fit  to  restore  a  temporary 
veto,  an  almost  veto.  It  is  not  a  real  veto. 
It  merely  gives  the  Governor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  object  and  object  publicly  with¬ 
in  30  days.  The  director  of  the  program 
at  all  times  can  override  the  Governor; 
at  all  times  he  can  say,  as  we  may  say 
here  in  our  judgment — God  help  us  if  we 
are  wrong — this  program  is  good  and 
this  program  is  bad. 

All  I  ask  in  this  amendment  is  exactly 
the  same  potential  for  the  local  people, 
the  State  people,  the  people  most  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  with  this  matter,  to 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  desire  or 
object  in  the  limited  veto  which  is  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  program.  I  believe  it  was  put  there 
because  public  feelings  were  so  high  that 
it  was  better  to  restore  it  on  a  limited 
basis. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  this  is  now  on 
my  time.  Will  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  give  me  equal  time  if  I  use  all  of  my 
time? 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  shall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  for  4  years  before 
coming  to  the  Senate.  During  that  time 
we  had  a  number  of  proposals  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  programs  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  speak  particularly 
of  Job  Corps  programs. 

It  was  not  my  interest  or  desire  at  that 
time  to  try  to  veto,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
that  was  vested  in  me  as  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  programs  with  which  I  might 
not  have  been  in  complete  accord  be¬ 
cause  I  differed  with  the  philosophy,  but 
rather  to  see  if  what  I  did  would  be  most 
helpful,  so  that  the  Federal  dollar  spent 
would  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of 
good,  and  because  of  my  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Wyoming — as  would  be  true  of 
any  other  Governor  of  a  State — I  was 
able  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions  I  thought  were  important.  Had  it 
not  been  for  my  exercising  the  veto  that 
was  then  vested  in  me  I  am  certain  that 
some  Federal  funds  would  have  been 
wasted. 

First,  I  felt  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Job  Corps  camp  in  Wyoming,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  the  camp  had  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  city 
which  was  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  that 
Job  Corps  camp. 

I  polled  the  city  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  by 
talking  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council, 
the  county  commissioners,  and  the 
school  people  to  find  out  if  they  were  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  idea.  After  I  found  that 
they  were  I  gave  my  endorsement  to  the 
idea. 

At  another  time  a  camp  was  proposed 
in.  Jeffrey  City,  Wyo.,  and  I  said  that  a 
Job  Corps  camp  should  not  be  placed 
there. 

My  reasons  were,  despite  the  fact  a 
number  of  people  were  there  and  there 
was  a  post  office  present  in  that  little 
town,  it  was  a  town  established  by  a 
mining  corporation  and  there  were  no 
civil  officials  as  would  be  found  in  the 
average  city.  Without  any  police  protec¬ 
tion  or  any  kind  of  civil  authority  being 
exercised,  I  felt  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  establish  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  that 
area. 

I  suggest  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  Governor  of  the  State  the  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  which  may  determine  the 
effectiveness  with  which  a  program  can 
be  implemented,  or  some  of  the  pitfalls 
likely  to  overtake  it.  For  those  reasons,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  because,  it  seems  to  me, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  bring  to  bear  the 
most  precise  knowledge  we  can  obtain 
in  each  of  these  areas  as  we  attempt  to 
implement  Federal  programs  and  spend 
Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  deluged  with  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Governor’s 
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veto.  Many  of  them  come  from  the  State 
of  California,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  for¬ 
give  this  interjection,  I  am  very  certain 
that  he  has  received  many  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can  almost 
guess  the  names  of  some  of  those  who 
sent  them,  and  I  can  almost  tell  the 
Senator  what  they  say. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
are  from  some  of  the  Senator’s  very  best 
friends. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem  in  California.  I  have 
been  at  it  for  20  years  now  and  I  know 
exactly  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Let  me  assure  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  that  I  would  not  be 
putting  the  Senate  and  the  visitors  in 
the  gallery  through  the  discomfiture,  if 
I  did  hot  think  this  was  extremely  im-~ 
portant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  that  these  letters  and  telegrams  rep¬ 
resent  a  broad  geographical  expression 
of  opinion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Synod  of  California,  Southern 
Area,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  28,  1967. 
Subject:  Amendment  to  title  IIIB,  migrant 

section,  OEO  Act. 

Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  an  amendment  to  the  OEO 
Act  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Mur¬ 
phy  with  regard  to  Title  IIIB,  the  Migrant 
Section.  Evidently  this  amendment  would 
give  individual  state  governor’s  full  veto 
power  over  OEO  programs  related  to  migrant 
workers  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
states. 

I  am  writing  in  opposition  to  such  an 
amendment  and  urge  that  you  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  called  upon  its  constituents  in  1965 
to  “recognize  poverty  as  a  problem  which 
evokes  repentance  and  renewed  Christian 
commitment  by  .  .  .  continuing  all  neces¬ 
sary  ministries  of  symptomatic  relief  while 
concentrating  on  the  discovery  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  poverty:  .  .  .  insisting 
that  the  poor  themselves  be  drawn  into  de¬ 
cision-making  participation  in  the  shaping 
of  their  destiny,  which  is  none  other  than 
our  common  destiny  .  .  .” 

My  information  indicates  that  the  OEO 
programs  related  to  migrant  workers  are  in¬ 
deed  trying  to  give  symptomatic  relief  while 
researching  root  causes  of  poverty  and  that 
this  is  being  done  with  full  participation  of 
the  poor  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  have 
my  support  and  encouragement  although  I 
recognize  that  any  innovative  programs  will 
have  some  failures  and  create  some 
antagonism. 

My  belief  is  that  poverty  is  a  national 
problem  and  that  migrant  poverty  is,  if  not 
national,  at  least  inter-state  in  scope.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  views  of  individual 
state  governors  but  that  they  should  not 
have  absolute  control  .over  the  life  and 
death  of  basic  remedial  programs  which 
have  been  deemed  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  nation  by  the  collective  wisdom  of 
Congress. 

I  am  contacting  other  persons  within  our 
denomination  on  this  matter  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  personally  become  involved 
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In  this  issue  which  I  consider  vital  to  the 
rural  poor,  not  only  in  California  but  in 
other  states  as  well. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Hebmanson, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary. 


Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  recently  that  Senator  Murphy  of 
California  is  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
OEO  statute  concerning  migrant  labor  which 
would  permit  a  veto  or  suspension  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  given  state  when  the  governor  dis¬ 
agreed  with  it.  Although  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  amendment,  if  the 
description  I  have  had  is  accurate,  then  I 
want  to  register  strong  disapproval. 

During  the  last  nine  months  I  have  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  of  mi¬ 
grant  labor  as  a  result  of  being  on  Governor 
Hughes’  Task  Force  on  Migrant  Farm  Labor. 
I  think  the  work  done  by  OEO  has  a  great 
potential  to  help  migrant  workers,  and  I 
should  regret  it  greatly  if  some  uncooperative 
governor  in  any  state  should  decide  to  delay 
a  project.  For  delay  often  means  the  demise 
of  these  projects,  as  we  have  all  observed.  I 
can  see  no  good  that  the  amendment  would 
achieve,  and  I  visualize  much  harm  instead. 
A  little  more  compassion  for  the  plight  of 
these  people  rather  than  building  roadblocks 
against  aid  to  them  seems  to  be  in  order. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Duane  Lockard, 

Vice  Chairman,  Governor’s  Task  Force 
on  Migrant  Farm  Labor  (New  Jersey). 


San  Antonio,  Tex., 

October  2, 1967. 

Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  is  no  time  to  undercut  the  migrant 
division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity.  I  therefore  oppose  most  vigorously  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  George 
Murphy  giving  governors  veto  power  over 
migrant  programs  please  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment  with  your  usual  effectiveness. 

Robert  E.  Lucey, 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 


Golden,  Colo., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  defeat  of  Murphy  amend¬ 
ment  giving  State  Governors  veto  power 
over  section  111(b)  proposals  for  OEO  pro¬ 
grams.  Workers  are  from  many  States  across 
the  Nation.  I  recommend  administration  na¬ 
tionally  and  regionally  for  more  uniformity 
of  OEO  programs  according  to  need.  Cannot 
condone  situation  in  some  States  where  OEO 
programs  would  be  politically  segregated  by 
decision  of  Governor. 

Rev.  Jack  H.  Alford, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  30,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  :  We  vigorously  oppose 
the  Murphy  amendment  which  would  give 
Governor  the  power  of  veto  over  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  for  migrant  workers.  We  encourage 
you  to  do  all  within  your  power  to  oppose 
this  measure. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  McCarthy, 

Acting  Director,  Western  Regional  Of¬ 
fice  of  Bishops  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking. 


Denver,  Colo., 
September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr,. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Senator  Murphy’s  amendment  to  OEO  bill 
should  be  defeated  giving  a  Governor  the 
power  of  veto  over  OEO  programs  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  needing  the 
program.  Please  do  what  you  can  to  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Edward  L.  Whittemore, 

.  Executive  Secretary. 

Jas.  L.  Selmser, 

Director,  Migrant  Ministry. 

Franklin  P.  Wherry, 
Chairman,  Social  Action  Department, 
Colorado  Council  of  Churches. 


Berkeley  Heights,  N.J., 

October  2, 1967. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Consumer 
League  of  New  Jersey  stands  in  opposition  to 
Senator  Murphy’s  proposed  amendment  of 
title  3B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

John  M.  Stochaj, 
Consumers  League  of  New  Jersey. 


Visalia,  Calif., 
September  28, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building,  • 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  opposition  to  OEO  amendment  to  al¬ 
low  Governors  veto  of  migrant  programs. 
Programs  need  flexibility  and  freedom  from 
political  interference. 

Herbert  Foster,  Jr., 
Agriculture  Labor  Representative, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  29,  1967 . 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Senator:  The  Texas  Bishops  Committee 
for  the  Spanish  speaking  vigorously  opposes 
the  Murphy  amendment  giving  veto  power 
to  Governor.  Please  oppose. 

Rev.  Patrick  Flores, 

State  Chairman. 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Bishops  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  opposes  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  George  Murphy  placing 
veto  power  over  migratory  programs  of  OEO. 
Please  oppose. 

Rev.  John  McCarthy, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J., 

October  2,  1967. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr., 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  negative  vote.  Governors  veto  over 
title  3B,  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Re¬ 
gards  progressive  States. 

Mrs.  Lora  Liss, 
Member,  Governor’s 
Migrant  Labor  Task  Force. 


Lansing,  Mich., 
September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Biulding, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  oppose  amendment  to  title  3B  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  allows 
State  Governors  veto  power  over  migrant 
poverty  programs.  Services  for  interstate 


people  are  easily  dismissed  by  local  opinion 
as  responsibility  of  someone  else. 

Will  Benallack, 

Director, 

Michigan  Migrant  Ministry. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  oppose  amendment  requiring  the  Gover¬ 
nors  Signature  on  title  III-B  OEO  programs 
because  it  delays  the  program. 

Sara  Gracia. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  Gov¬ 
ernors  signatures  on  title  III-B  OEO  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mrs.  Inez  L.  Valdez. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  require  the  signature  of 
the  Governor  on  title  III-B  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  project  in  many  States. 
This  amendment  would  stop  many  of  the 
more  meaningful  projects  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Stockard. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  30, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Centro  Social  Obrero,  vigorously  oppose  the 
Murphy  amendment  which  will  give  veto 
power  to  any  Governor  concerning  migrant 
worker  programs. 

Centro  Social  Obrero 
Mexican  League  of  the  Construction  Work¬ 
ers  of  North  America. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy  to 
title  III-B  migrant  education.  With  such  an 
amendment  it  would  only  delete  or  delay 
funds  and  programs  for  migrants. 

Denard  W.  Davis, 
Coordinator,  Adult  Education, 

Merced  County. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  30, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Mission  Economic  Opportunity  Coun¬ 
cil  vigorously  opposes  the  Murphy  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  give  veto  power  to  Gov¬ 
ernors  over  migrant  worker  programs. 
Respectfully, 

Raymonj  R.  Acosta, 

Chairman,  Mission  Area  Community 
Action  Board. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  associated  with  programs  for 
migrant  workers  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  which  would  require  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  signature  to  title  HIB  OEO  projects. 
This  would  cost  undue  delay  in  programs 
designed  to  help  migrant  farm  workers.  I 
feel  that  the  Governor  of  California  is  not  in 
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sympathy  with  meaningful  programs  for  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers. 

Maria  Rodriguez, 

Director,  Planada  Migrant  Programs. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Harrison  Williams:  I 
have  worked  in  this  program  for  3  years. 
Migrants  need  this  program  very  much.  I  op¬ 
pose  amendment  requiring  Government  sig¬ 
nature  on  title  3B  OEO  programs.  I  urge  you 
to  oppose  defeat  amendment  will  only  cause 
delay  of  program. 

Dora  Bustos. 

Merced,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment  title 
3B  OEO  program.  This  program  is  very  much 
needed  in  spite  of  opposed  opinions.  If  not, 
it  would  only  cause  delay  of  program. 

Juans  Ramirez. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  Gov¬ 
ernors  signature  on  title  3B  OEO  programs. 

Delores  Benabidez. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  3B  OEO  program 
for  delay. 


Juanita  Martinez. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reagan  veto  prerogative  over  California 
OEO  3B  programs  disastrous.  Farm  workers 
urge  opposition  Murphy  amendment. 

Ralph  Kennedy, 

President,  Los  Angeles  Presbyterian 
Interracial  Council. 


Miami,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  oppose  the  placing  of  title  3B  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  veto. 


William  Black. 


Lansing,  Mich., 
September  29, 1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  vigorously  appose  any  amendment  in 
title  3B  which  would  give  to  governors  veto 


power  over  the  OEO  migrant  program.  Many 
governors,  including  Michigan,  have  demon¬ 
strated  little  concern  for  migrant  workers 
and  are  likely  to  prevent  much  needed  pro¬ 
grams  for  these  disadvantaged  people. 

Midwest  Office  Bishops  Committee 
for  Spanish  Speaking  and  Lansing 
Diocesan  Migrant  Apostolate. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  program  is  in  great  need  for  the  mi¬ 
grant  and  seasonal  workers.  I  oppose  and 
urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment  requiring 
Governor’s  signature  on  title  3b  OEO  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  only  cause  delay  of  EOC  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mrs.  Vera  Saleido. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967 . 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  oppose  the  amendment  requiring  gov¬ 
ernor’s  signature  on  title  III-B  O.E.O.  pro¬ 
grams. 

Samuel  Vladimirsky, 
Director-Teacher,  Planada  Migrant 
Child-Care  Center. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  defeat  amendment  title  3B 
OEO.  Migrants  seasonal  workers  need  this 
program  in  spite  of  opposed  opinions.  If  not 
this  will  cause  program  delay. 

Flora  R.  Martinez. 


Coatesville,  Pa., 

October  2,  1967. 

Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Migrants  often  ineligible  state  benefits. 
Title  III  funds  should  not  be  under  Gover¬ 
nors’  veto. 

Charles  S.  Hearne, 

President,  Chester  County  Migrant 
,  Commission. 


Lantana,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington ,  D.C.: 

Urge  Senate  reject  Senator  Murphy’s 
amendment  to  OEO  appropriation  OB  bill  al¬ 
lowing  Governor’s  Veto  title  3B. 

Florida  Council  of  Chapters,  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Social  Workers. 


Miami,  Fla., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  against  placing  3B  under  Governor’s 
veto. 

August  Vandenbosche, 
Coordinating  Committee  / or  Farm¬ 
workers. 


Visalia,  Calif., 
September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  support  you  have  given  self 
help  housing  programs.  Feel  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  provide  for  Governor’s  veto  in  the 
OEO  bill  to  title  III-B  programs  as  recently 
proposed  by  Senator  Murphy.  This  could  im¬ 
pede  the  development  and  expansion  of  this 
and  other  worthwhile  programs  to  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers. 

Robert  Marshall, 

Executive  Director. 


Hanford,  Calif., 
September  29,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  oppose  EOA  rider  sponsored  by 
Senator  George  Murphy  to  provide  Gover¬ 
nors’  veto  power  over  Title  III-B  projects. 
Believe  this  power  would  prevent  many  good 
programs  from  proving  themselves. 

Jerald  L.  Webster, 

Executive  Director,  Kings  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Organisation. 

Kenneth  Square,  Pa., 

September  28,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Object  to  placing  title  3  OEO  Act  under 
Governors’  veto. 

Alan  Hardy, 

Rita  Hardy, 

Alice  Moulton, 
Henrietta  Sholars, 
Allen  Crommer, 

James  Horgan. 


Merced,  Calif., 
September  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  require  the  signature  of 
the  Governor  on  title  3b  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  project.  This  amendment  would 
stop  many  of  the  more  meaningful  projects 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers. 

Robert  W.  Jones. 

Central  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO. 


Trenton,  N.J., 
October  1,  1967. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Wish  to  express  strong  opposition  to 
amendment  proposed  to  title  3B. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
tables  on  Governors’  vetoes  which  were 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Grantee 


Funds  and  OEO  approval 


Governor's  action  OEO  action  (or  further  action  by  Governor) 


REGION  III 

Alabama  (9): 

New  York  Grant  No.  8443,  National  Share-  $229,767  (jointly  with  Georgia)  training- 
croppers  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  technical  assistant,  Dec.  21  1966 


Grant  No.  3037-A/0,  Mobile  Area  Community, 
Action  Committee,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Grant  No.  3453,  Antipoverty  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  SCLC,  Inc.,  Wilcox  County,  Ala. 

Gran  No.  CG-8798-A/0  Wilcox  County,  Ala _ 

Grant  No.  3250,  St.  Clair  Child  Development 
Program,  St.  Clair  County,  Ala.  (Ashville). 

Same  program  vetoed  this  year _ 

Grant  No.  657,  Birmingham  Area  Committee  for 
Development  of  Economic  Opportunities,  Inc., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Grant  No.  464,  Elk  River  Development  Council, 
Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Grant  No.  706— A/10,  Huntsville  Madison  County 
Community  Action  Committee,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  community  organization  and  training. 

Grant  No.  8881-A,  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers 
Cooperative  Association  (SWAFCA),  farmers' 
cooperative,  Selma,  Ala. 

Florida  (3): 

Grant  No.  119,  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 
Inc.,  Miami. 

Grant  No.  3035,  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
Inc.,  Tampa. 

Do _ _ _ 

Mississippi  (1):  Grant  No.  3155-A/l,  Southwest 
Mississippi  Opportunity,  Inc.,  Woodville. 

South  Carolina  (1):  Grant  No.  316,  Council  of  Southern 
Mountains,  Berea,  Ky. 


$43,519,  program  development,  May  14, 
$123,282,  summer  Headstart _ _ 


$180,152,  emergency  family  loan _ 

$47,790,  summer  Headstart,  May  26,  1966. 

$57,000 _ _ _ _ 

$66,349,  program  development",  Apr.  13", 


Program  development  for  9-county  area  but 
Limestone  County  only  one  in  Alabama. 
$48,565,  approved  Mar.  15,  1967,  people- 
for-people  program. 

$399,967,  demonstration  grant,  May  11, 


$957,503,  child  development  program,  day 
care. 

$203,882,  Headstart,  day  care _ 

$1,133,383,  full  year,  Headstart. 

$713,300,  Headstart,  Oct.  7,  1966. . 

$252,119  to  9  States,  sec.  206. . . 


Vetoed  Jan.  9, 1967,  by  Gov.  George  Wallace. 
Veto  sustained  Mar.  13,  1967,  by  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace. 

Vetoed  June  17,  1966 . . 

Vetoed _ 

Vetoed  Aug.  7, 1967 _ 

Vetoed  June  30,  1966 _ 

Vetoed  June  1967 _ _ 

Vetoed  May  7,  19,65 . . . . 


Vetoed  Alabama  portion  Apr.  23,  1965 _ 

Vetoed  Apr.  28,  1967 _ _ _ _ 


Vetoed  June  8,  1967 


Vetoed. 
_ do 


_ do . . . 

Vetoed  Nov.  1, 1966 _ _ _ 

Declined  South  Carolina’s  participation 
Mar.  15,  1965. 


Pending  decision  (as  of  Mar.  29,  1967).  Decision  not 
to  override  per  letter,  May  8,  1967. 

Resubmitted  Oct.  3,  1966.  30-day  waiting  period 
passed  without  signature  or  veto.  Funded. 
Sustained. 

Pending. 

Overridden  Aug.  12,  1966. 

Overridden  July  1967. 

Sustained. 


Sustained.  (There  was  no  veto  of  Tennessee  portion.) 
Withdrawn. 


Overridden. 


Governor  withdrew  veto  May  9,  1967. 

Do. 

Do. 

Overridden  Nov.  16, 1966. 

Sustained.  (Continues  in  other  8  States.) 


Indiana  (1):  Grant  No.  343,  Indiana  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  Indianapolis. 


Louisiana  (2): 

Grant  No.  5103  (St.  Mary’s  Parish),  Southern 
Consumer  Education  Foundation,  Lafayette. 
Grant  No.  CG-5103-A-3  (St.  Mary's  Parish), 
Southern  Consumer  Education  Foundation, 
Lafayette. 


Missouri  (1):  Grant  No.  8825,  St.  Louis  Human  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.,  St.  Louis. 

North  Dakota  (2): 

Grant  No.  6315,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  North 
Dakota,  Bismarck. 

Grant  No.  776/2,  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  Belcourt. 

Wyoming  (1):  Grant  No.  6261,  county  of  Natrona 
opportunity  development,  Casper. 

California  (8): 

Grant  No.  8837— A/O,  California  Center  for  Com¬ 
munity  Development,  Del  Rey. 

Grant  No.  CG-6764-A/0,  Yolo  County  Emer¬ 
gency  Migrant  Loan  Program,  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee  of  Yolo  County. 

Grant  No.  CG-7167-A/0,  Alameda  County  Legal 
Aid  Society. 

Grant  No.  CG-0656-B/4,  Community  Action 
Council  of  San  Joaquin  County. 

Grant  No.  OG-0629-B/6,  Solano  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Grant  No.  BWPM-7-7234-05,  Ventura  County 
Community  Action  Commission. 

OEO  contract  (part)  No.  4110,  May  11,  1967, 
Los  Angeles  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Society. 

Grant  No.  CG-705-B/7,  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  of  San  Diego  County,  Inc. 


REGION  IV 

$72,000,  refunding  application  for  State  Withdrawn  February  1967  and  STA  closed  Sustained  by  regional  office 
technical  assistance  (sec.  209)  (grant  by  Governor, 
was  never  sent  to  Governor  so  this  is 
actually  not  a  veto). 

REGION  V 

Full-year  Headstart . . . . .  Vetoed  June  6,  1966 - -  Governor  rescinded  his  veto  June  6,  1966. 

- do . . .  Vetoed  June  1967 . .  Pending  (?). 


REGION  VI 

$346,000,  technical  assistance  (206),  Feb.  Vetoed  Mar.  6  1967 
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$292,385,  legal  services,  Apr.  25,  1966 _  Vetoed  May  13,  1966. 

$40,226,  legal  services. _ _  Vetoed  May  23,  1966. 

$24,816 . . . . . . .  Vetoed  Apr.  1,  1966.. 


Resubmitted  Mar.  16,  1967,  for  training  portion  only. 
Governor  approved  by  letter  Mar.  24. 

Sustained. 

Do. 

Do. 


$1f°unrieri  demonstration  «rant  <207>  Vefoed  Mar.  3°.  1967 . .  Partial  override  to  reimburse  grantee  for  operating 

naea-  expenses  incurred  during  Governor's  considera- 

$15JM0,  emergency  loan  funded,  July  11,  Vetoed  Aug.  11,  1967 . .  OEO  action  under  consideration. 

^3JiHy4^0°n”Cam PUS  legal  services  ,unded  Vetoed  Aug.  23,  1967. . . . .  Objections  presently  being  reviewed  with  Governor’s 

$69,911,  adult  basic  education. - -  ....do . .  OEO  action  under  consideration. 

$92,992,  legal  services - Vetoed  July  6,  1967 . . .  Veto  verbally  withdrawn  by  Governor’s  office; 

tk-!  nn  i„h  _ _  /no  n  «  ,  i  .  withdrawal  not  as  yet  confirmed. 

of2La°bor  proi?am7  <U'S'  Department  — -do- - - - - . —  OEO  action  under  consideration. 


12  VISTA  volunteers -  Vetoed  July  5,  1967. 


Veto  sustained. 


$13,074,  neighborhood  service  center _  Carbon  copy,  Governor's  letter  of  Aug.  21, 

1967,  recommending  disapproval  re-’ 
ceived  by  regional  office.  Governor 
announced  veto  at  subsequent  press 
conference. 


Awaiting  official  action  by  Governor. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  20  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As 
much  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
needs,  he  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  affecting  mi¬ 
gratory  labor  are  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  act.  Much  more  must  be  done 
in  this  area,  and  programs  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  hindered  by  the  adop¬ 


tion  of  an  amendment  which  would  add 
the  Governor’s  veto  to  title  111(b)  pro¬ 
grams.  More  than  7  x/2  million  Americans 
in  many  States  are  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
vision,  for  it  seeks  to  give  assistance  to 
the  families  as  well  as  to  the  workers 
involved  in  migratory  and  seasonal  farm 
labor. 

Presently  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  programs  have  reached  fewer 
than.  2  percent  of  the  migrants.  Our  fu¬ 
ture  programs  should  reach  more  mi¬ 
grants  with  aid  particularly  in  three 
areas.  Housing  remains  a  continuing  and 
degrading  problem  among  migrants. 
Education  must  be  increased  for  both 
adults  and  youth  so  that  they  can  pre- 
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pare  themselves  adequately  for  their  fu¬ 
tures.  And  day-care  assistance  must  be 
used  to  prevent  even  worse  deficiencies 
among  the  children  left  unattended  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  must  labor  in  the 
field. 

Persons  trapped  in  this  means  of  em¬ 
ployment  have  long  suffered  inattention 
in  many  States.  State  governments  have 
certainly  not  been  leaders  in  developing 
programs  for  their  assistance.  Now  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  the 
initiative,  it  would  be  counter  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  this  act,  to  place  the  migrants’  fate 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

This  is  an  important  question  for 
State  government  as  well.  Where  there  is 
direct  Federal  activity,  such  as  the 
VISTA  program,  the  consent  require¬ 
ment  may  be  justified.  It  does  not  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Governor  control  over  any 
matter  normally  assigned  elsewhere  in 
State  law. 

But  many  types  of  migrant  assistance 
will  count  on  programs  using  local  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations.  These  local  or¬ 
ganizations  want  to  help,  despite  the 
State  government’s  opposition — this  has 
been  true  in  my  State,  Mr.  President — 
and  they  are  the  key  to  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  this  problem.  Under  State  law, 
the  Governor  would  normally  have  no 
direct  control  over  such  local  programs 
and  he  would  not  be  expected  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  them.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  him  that  control  and 
would,  therefore,  confer  more  power  over 
a  federally  assisted  program  than  the 
Governor  enjoys  with  respect  to  State 
action. 

In  addition  to  opposing  such  an 
amendment  in  principle,  I  oppose  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  such  veto  power  has 
operated  in  practice.  It  can  provide  a 
license  for  abuse  and  harassment  of 
programs. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  already  placed  in  the  Record 
the  tables  regarding  the  Governors’ 
vetoes;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Let  me  mention  that  Alabama  had  10 
vetoes  and  California  eight.  It  runs 
through  seven  other  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  believe  that 
California  had  60  percent  of  the  vetoes; 
is  that  not  true?  Or  is  it  tine  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Alabama  combined  account 
for  60  percent  of  the  vetoes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  latter  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  seven  more 
vetoes  are  pending  in  California  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  I  will  say  that  these  are  recent 
figures.  I  think  we  can  name  the  Gov¬ 
ernors:  Mrs.  Lurleen  Wallace,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Governor  Reagan,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  were  the  vetoers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  pro¬ 
vided  the  time  is  taken  out  of  the  time  of 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Just  10  seconds.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  inso¬ 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  has  been  no 
collusion  between  the  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Governor  of  Alabama. 


Mr.  CLARK.  There  will  be  next  year, 
though.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
to  continue,  frequent  letters  from  my 
own  State  have  indicated  that  the  hin¬ 
dering  effects  of  the  politically  motivated 
activities  of  the  Governors  under  their 
veto  power  are  in  contradiction  to  our 
purpose  in  this  act  to  move  forward.  Even 
when  not  overtly  exercised,  the  veto 
power  has  great  coercive  force.  Under 
threat  of  veto,  program  content  can  be 
altered,  friends  can  be  appointed  to  proj¬ 
ects,  enemies  of  the  Governor  can  be 
forced  to  resign,  and  seemingly  endless 
frustrations  and  delays  can  be  caused. 
The  main  argument  for  adding  veto 
power  to  title  111(b)  is  that  similar  veto 
power  is  included  in  other  parts  of  the 
act.  But  if  we  look  at  the  effect  veto 
power  has  had  on  operation  of  other 
parts  of  the  act,  then  one  can  see  pre¬ 
cisely  why  it  should  be  opposed. 

In  discussions  about  this  amendment, 
the  comment  is  sometimes  made  that 
without  veto  power  under  title  in(b), 
programs  that  were  vetoed  elsewhere  can 
be  resubmitted  through  this  loophole.  I 
would  be  against  any  clever  reworking  of 
a  program  merely  to  sneak  it  through. 
But  I  am  even  more  opposed  to  the  clever 
ways  that  a  Governor  would  be  able  to 
use  this  veto  power,  with  all  its  coercive 
potential,  to  render  ineffective  our  plans 
and  attempts  to  provide  this  much 
needed  assistance  to  migrants. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  problems  of  the  tomato 
growers  in  California. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  in  my  State  also, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  But  it  is  a  crop 
which  comes  on  later  than  in  California, 
and  our  plants  were  placed  in  the  ground 
just  before  Hurricane  Beulah  hit.  The 
crop  was  utterly  destroyed.  Now  our 
workers  are  unemployed. 

Last  Friday,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  requesting 
that  we  get  some  transportation  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  tomato  and  farm  workers 
in  my  State  so  that  they  could  help  to 
harvest  the  crops  in  California.  My  letter 
is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Friday,  September  29,  on  page  S13938. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  again,  in  answer 
to  his  plea  for  the  admission  of  workers 
from  other  countries,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  go  to  other  nations  for  his  help, 
that  Texas  is  ready,  able,  and  willing  to 
go  to  work  and  help  to  harvest  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop,  if  a  means  of  transportation 
for  them  can  be  found. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
forceful  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  do  want  to  say  this  which  I 
overlooked  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  California:  there  was  a  title  II 
program  which  had  application  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  CCCD.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  According  to  my  infor¬ 
mation,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
do  those  initials  stand  for? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  California  Center  for 
Community  Development. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
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was  the  program,  under  title  n,  that  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Reagan? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes;  a  refunding  grant 
was  vetoed.  Then  another  organization 
applied  for  the  program,  and  it  was 
called  CCAA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
was  for  adult  education.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Basically;  yes.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
came  under  title  HI,  which  does  not 
carry  a  veto  by  the  Governor  as  of  this 
date. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  right.  It  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  the  same  directors,  which 
made  me  believe  that  there  was  a  capa¬ 
bility  provided  to  circumvent  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  other  part  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  why  I  raised  this  question,  because  I 
knew  this  was  in  the  Senator’s  prepared 
remarks.  I  had  a  check  run  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  first  organization  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  second  or¬ 
ganization,  and  there  was  only  one  man 
who  was  on  both  the  first  and  the  second. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  a  new  board 
of  directors.  The  original  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  second  organization  was 
changed  and  a  new  board  was  appointed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  project  was  an  application  for 
$109,000,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
adult  education  program  under  title  III 
was  for  about  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  was  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  does  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  asked  for  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
we  need  and  what  we  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  I  have  been  together  on  al¬ 
most  all  farm  migratory  problems.  Last 
year  a  series  of  amendments  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  California  and 
other  Senators  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  were  adopted,  after 
a  considerable  amount  of  opposition.  But 
on  this  one  I  cannot  join  the  Senator 
from  California,  because  I  have  always 
opposed  the  Governor’s  veto  power  under 
the  legislation  and  I  oppose  its  extension 
in  this  case. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  have  a  program 
that  involves  national  problems  such  as 
are  involved  in  the  migratory  work  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  segmentize  the  program. 

The  bracero  program,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance — which  I  have  always  defended — 
came  out  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  thought  we  made  a 
great  mistake  when  it  was  abolished.  I 
opposed  its  abolition. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
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Williams]  knows,  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  that  one,  as  he  was  last  year  on 
the  migratory  labor  amendments  I  of¬ 
fered  in  committee. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  Gov¬ 
ernors  the  veto  power.  I  opposed  it  in  the 
original  bill.  I  oppose  it  today.  I  speak 
respectfully,  but  I  speak  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  policies  of  the  Governor 
of  California  as  announced  in  a  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  of  October  3.  I 
recognize  his  reasons  for  doing  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  justify  the  course  of 
action  he  took.  The  dispatch  reads  as 
follows: 

Over  the  objections  of  organized  labor, 
California  convicts  were  out  in  orchards 
plucking  figs  to  avert  what  Gov.  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  said  would  be  a  disaster  for  growers. 

Last  week  the  Governor  authorized  the  use 
of  about  200  prisoners  from  the  minimum- 
security  Deuel  Vocational  Institution  at  near¬ 
by  Tracy  to  lend  a  hand  in  harvesting  the 
ripe  fig  crop.  The  men  are  being  paid  pre¬ 
vailing  wages.  Thomas  Pitts,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  California  Federation  of  Labor, 
AFL-CIO,  protested  the  action.  He  contended 
growers  hadn’t  made  full  efforts  to  find  do¬ 
mestic  help. 

I  think  there  is  a  clear  duty  to  do  what 
can  be  done  to  provide  the  workers  to 
meet  crop  labor  emergencies.  It  has  been 
done  in  most  instances,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  Governor,  instead 
of  going  along  with  a  program,  would 
have  the  power  to  veto  it  and  then  re¬ 
sort  to  convict  labor,  is  very  desirable.  It 
is  likely  to  create  more  tension  between 
the  growers  and  labor  than  already 
exists.  I  think  it  is  completely  unaccept¬ 
able  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
veto  power  being  given  to  the  Governors. 
I  believe  in  making  the  Federal  program 
work  and  in  adopting  whatever  reforms 
are  necessary  to  make  it  work,  but  not 
by  giving  the  Governors  veto  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  Governor,  by  utilizing 
the  veto  power  could  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  national  program  and  on  national 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  should  seg¬ 
mentize  it  that  way. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  statistics  in  regard  to  Governors’ 
vetoes.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
in  the  community  action  program,  there 
were  10  vetoes  out  of  Alabama,  eight  out 
of  California,  and  three  out  of  Florida 
out  of  a  total  of  30  vetoes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  material  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  detail,  but  it  illustrates  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon’s  ar¬ 
gument  that  to  give  power  to  individual 
Governors  to  exercise  a  veto  can  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  entire  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Governors’  Vetoes 

I.  Community  Action  Program:  30  Vetoes 
out  of  over  16,600  grants;  of  these,  9  were 
sustained;  4  were  overridden  in  whole  and  1 
was  overridden  in  part;  2  were  accepted  as 
resubmitted;  6  went  forward  due  to  the  veto 
being  withdrawn  or  rescinded;  1  was  an  im¬ 


perfect  veto  not  recognized  by  OEO;  and  7 
are  still  pending  (6  in  California).  Thus,  of 
the  30  vetoes,  23  have  reached  final  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  of  these  23,  only  5  were  overridden 
and  8  programs  have  gone  forward  without 
use  of  the  override  (besides  the  one  imperfect 
veto) . 

The  CAP  vetoes  occurred  in  these  States: 

Alabama _ 

California _ 

Florida _ 

Louisiana _ 

North  Dakota 

Mississippi _ 

Kentucky  _ 

Indiana _ 

Missouri  _ 

Wyoming  _ 

Total  _  30 

Thus,  Alabama  accounts  for  33y3%  of  all 
CAP  vetoes,  and  Alabama  and  California  to¬ 
gether  account  for  60%.  Four  Deep  South 
States  (Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana)  account  for  over  50%.  Those  four 
plus  California  account  for  80%.  All  CAP 
vetoes  have  occurred  in  20%  of  the  States  (10 
of  50)  in  80%  of  all  States,  there  have  been 
no  CAP  vetoes. 

II.  VISTA:  There  have  been  2  VISTA  ve¬ 
toes,  one  in  Mississippi,  and  one  partial  veto 
of  a  5-State  project  under  OEO  Contract 
#4110:  California  and  Ohio  refused  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  VISTA  Associates  project 
(N.Y.,  N.J.,  and  Pa.  accepted).  VISTA  vetoes 
are  not  subject  to  override.  There  are  cur¬ 
rently  420  VISTA  Projects. 

III.  NYC:  There  have  been  2  NYC  vetoes, 
both  in  1965  prior  to  the  override  authority, 
one  in  Texas  and  one  in  Montana — as  far  as 
we  know. 

IV.  Job  Corps:  No  Job  Corps  Center  has 
ever  been  vetoed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  to  see  ex¬ 
tended  this  afternoon  the  veto  power  of 
Governors  over  such  programs,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have  re¬ 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  5  minutes 
remaining  on  his  side,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  has  15  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon — and  I  find  myself  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  find  him  in  opposition  to  me 
on  this,  because  I  generally  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly  on  this — that  the 
amendment  I  am  presenting  here  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  convict  labor  in 
the  fields  of  California  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  it  was  only  a  year 
ago  that  the  then  Democratic  Governor 
of  California  suggested  the  use  of  con¬ 
vict  labor.  I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Pitts 
made  any  loud  objection  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  favor  convict  labor.  I  spoke 
out  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 
But  there  are  many  times  when  farmers 
face  an  emergency,  when  their  crops  are 


rotting  in  the  fields.  That  is  an  emer¬ 
gency  equivalent  to  that  of  a  house  burn¬ 
ing  down.  Those  crops  have  to  be  gotten 
out.  It  must  be  done  quickly.  Sometimes 
things  are  done  which  should  not  be 
done.  Knowing  the  Governor  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  having  been  involved  in  labor 


3  as  Governor  of  a  State,  he  must  put  the 
2  interests  of  the  entire  State  first,  and 
2  the  desires  of  organized  labor  second. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Griffin], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  times  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  so  that  I  can  be  sure  I  understand 
it. 

The  impression  may  have  gone  forth, 
based  on  some  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  will  give  the 
Governors  of  the  States  an  absolute  veto 
over  projects  under  title  III. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  veto 
under  title  I  and  title  II  is  a  very  limited 
veto,  which  can  be  overridden  by  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  Director  of  the  poverty 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
a  number  of  instances  where  Governors’ 
vetoes  have  been  exercised.  I  would  as¬ 
sume  that  in  every  one  of  those  cases, 
Sargent  Shriver  could  have  or  did  over¬ 
ride  the  veto  of  the  Governor  in  those 
situations,  if  he  believed  the  Governor 
did  not  have  good  reason  to  exercise  the 
veto. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  or  not  his  amendment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  limited  veto  power 
that  is  now  available  under  title  I  and 
title  II,  and  whether  or  not  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  director  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  could  override  the  Governor’s  veto 
if  he  believed  it  was  without  justification. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Michigan  has 
made  an  excellent  point,  and  has  cleared 
up  what  might  have  been  a  misunder¬ 
standing. 

The  veto  provided  in  this  amendment 
Is  a  limited  veto,  conferring  exactly  the 
same  power,  under  exactly  the  same  defi¬ 
nition,  as  the  vetoes  which  exist  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  there  is  no  arbi¬ 
trary  right  of  the  Governor  to  kill  a  pro¬ 
gram,  or  discriminate  against  it  because 
of  racial  motives,  for  example? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
The  impression  may  have  been  left  that 
it  might  have  something  to  do  with  race 
if  there  were  a  veto  exercised  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  a  situation  where  that  might  be 
the  case,  is  my  understanding  correct 
that  Sargent  Shriver  could  oven-ide  such 
a  veto? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct ; 
he  could  override  the  veto.  Actually,  the 
Governor’s  veto  is  not  a  veto  at  all.  It 
merely  provides  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  object.  Sargent  Shriver  has  the  right 
at  all  times  to  override  the  veto. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  that  it  is  not  a  veto  at  all. 
That  is  not  even  an  appropriate  name  for 
it.  All  the  Governor  can  do  is  say,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “Just  a  second,  here,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this;  if  you  want  to  override  my 
veto,  that  is  your  privilege,  but  here  are 
things  I  see  wrong  with  it  as  Governor 
of  the  State”;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  because  I  feel  that  it  brings 
a  better  balance  to  this  important  pro¬ 
gram.  I  know  that  every  Senator  who  has 
spoken  today  has  a  desire  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  better  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments.  I  also  know,  from  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  OEO  programs  subject  to 
the  Governor’s  veto — although  it  was  a 
full  veto  and  not  a  limited  veto  at  that 
time — that  with  it  the  program  had 
greater  flexibility.  The  veto  gave  the 
Governor  a  meaningful  say  in  programs 
vitally  affecting  his  State.  The  Governors 
of  most  States  have  migratory  labor 
committees  or  commissions  that  they 
work  with,  consequently,  a  veto  author¬ 
ity  would  assure  his  local  committee  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  any  migratory 
programs  to  effect  their  improvement. 

We  all  realize  that  no  Governor  is 
going  to  take  an  action  that  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  people  involved,  nor  an 
action  that  is  detrimental  to  the  voters, 
if  he  can  avoid  doing  so. 

Therefore,  I  emphasize  that  this  is  an 
amendment  that  will  bring  about  the  bal¬ 
ance  so  badly  needed.  I  think  having  the 
matter  arbitrarily  determined  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  official  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  migratory  worker.  This  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  should  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  my  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Arizona.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  position  of  the  Governor 
as  he  has  stated  it  is  generally  the  case. 
There  may  be  instances,  in  some  States, 
where  Governors,  Senators,  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
But  I  think  in  the  overall  picture,  it 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  decision  of 
the  voters  of  those  States  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  write  legislation  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  to  take  care  of  one  or  two  particular 
instances.  I  think  rather  we  should  write 
it  with  the  idea  of  the  general  good  and 
the  general  performance. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  vetoes  the  Governor  of  California  ex¬ 
ercised  had  to  do  with  a  project  in  which 
there  were  17  workers,  17  poor  people  to 
be  benefited,  and  seven  supervisors  were 
assigned  to  the  project — seven  super¬ 
visors  to  look  after  17  workers.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California  vetoed  that  project, 
and  I  think  quite  rightly;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  after  he  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Sargent  Shriver,  he  did  not 
insist  on  overriding  the  veto. 


I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California.  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  it  will  insure  a 
better  and  more  efficient  administration 
of  the  entire  program. 

Written  into  the  act  already  is  the 
right  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  about  the  merits  of  a 
proposal  coming  out  of  the  office  of 
Sargent  Shriver.  With  reference  to  two 
of  the  titles,  the  right  of  the  Governor 
to  express  himself  as  the  chief  of  his 
State  is  already  in  the  law. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  contemplates  giving  to  the 
Governor  the  right  of  expressing  himself 
on  the  merits  of  a  proposal  with  respect 
to  title  III,  as  he  has  the  right  to  do 
with  respect  to  title  I. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  not  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  chosen  by  the  people, 
living  within  it,  have  the  right  to  express 
himself  on  the  merits  of  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  program?  Should  he 
not  at  least  be  accorded  the  dignity  of 
saying,  “I  believe  this  program  is  good” 
or  “I  believe  it  is  bad”?  That  is  all  he 
can  do,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  no  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  veto.  All  he  can  do  is 
express  an  opinion.  Sargent  Shriver 
thereafter  can  finally  say,  “My  judgment 
shall  prevail;  the  Governor’s  judgment 
shall  be  cast  aside.  This  program  must  be 
adopted,  whether  the  State  wants  it  or 
does  not  want  it.” 

Are  we  to  adopt  a  policy  of  placing 
tyrannical  and  absolute  powers  over  the 
States,  without  the  right  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  complain?  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  done.  Governors  have  a  great 
responsibility.  I  assume  that  they  will 
act  with  integrity.  If  they  do  not,  Sargent 
Shriver,  sitting  here  in  Washington,  can 
say,  “I  reject  your  thinking;  your  State 
must  accept  this  program  whether  you 
want  it  or  not.” 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  for  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  outset,  when 
this  program  was  first  instituted,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  contained  an  abso¬ 
lute  Governor’s  veto.  I  ask  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Pennsylvania  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  The  next  time 
it  came  around  for  action,  the  veto  was 
taken  out. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  program 
has  been  its  unpopularity,  its  lack  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  local  situations.  Were  I  in 
Sargent  Shriver’s  position  today,  I  would 
recommend  this  veto.  He  has  done  it  in 
the  other  areas  of  the  act.  Were  I  in  his 
position,  I  would  recommend  it  today, 
because  it  would  give  me  a  reflection  of 
the  feelings  of  local  groups  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
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people  of  a  given  area.  It  would  give  me 
a  chance  to  further  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  judgment  of  the  people  set¬ 
ting  up  the  program  was,  in  the  final 
analysis,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped,  the 
poor  who  are  supposed  to  be  getting  the 
benefits  from  these  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  we  in  the  Senate  have  voted 
to  expend. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Then  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
for  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  California, 
what  we  sought  to  do  in  the  first  place 
was  to  get  arrangements  whereby  the 
Governors  could  make  known  or  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  known  to  Mr. 
Shriver  their  views  in  regard  to  a  proj¬ 
ect.  We  did  not  try  to  give  them  the  so- 
called  veto  power  because  the  veto  pow¬ 
er  does  provide  for  another  step  in  the 
administration  where  a  review  commis¬ 
sion  is  set  up  to  determine  whether  a  veto 
should  stand. 

What  has  happened  is  that  too  many 
times  this  has  been  used  for  a  political 
battleground.  We  have  a  Federal  policy 
and  a  Governor  is  politically  against  the 
administration  of  the  whole  program.  So 
he  capitalizes  on  it  politically.  That  pro¬ 
vision  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  said  when  we  were  fighting  the  veto 
battle  in  the  first  place  that  I  was  for  a 
program  whereby  a  Governor  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  known  his 
view  to  Mr.  Shriver. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
through  the  procedure  of  a  veto  to  re¬ 
quire  a  veto  commission  to  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  overruled  on  the  recommendations. 
That  is  where  politics  enters,  and  we 
ought  to  keep  all  politics  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  wrestled  with  this  problem 
of  the  Governor’s  veto  now  for  the  better 
part  of  3  years.  It  is  a  very  controversial 
subject,  and  the  importance  of  the  veto 
varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  program. 

The  Murphy  amendment  is  very  re¬ 
stricted  in  that  it  applies  only  to  migra¬ 
tory  labor  projects  under  title  111(b)  of 
the  pending  bill. 

This  in  turn  affects  migratory  labor 
programs  in  about  30  States.  There  are 
only  about  three  States  in  which  this 
has  occurred.  They  are  California,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Florida. 

The  difficulty  with  accepting  the 
amendment  is  that  it  throws  the  whole 
migratory  labor  problem  right  into  the 
middle  of  partisan  politics,  because  those 
Governors  who  are  opposed  to  any  rea- 
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sonable  regulation  of  migratory  labor 
practices  within  the  States  are  the  very 
ones  who  want  this  veto. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  it  was  unwise  to  change  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  as  it  concerns  the  veto  with 
respect  to  the  migratory  labor  problem. 

If  we  were  able  to  handle  the  situation 
in  Alabama,  California,  and  Florida, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  However,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Governors 
of  those  States  are  not  receptive  to  mod¬ 
ern  working  conditions,  such  as  wages 
and  the  like,  for  migratory  labor.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  told 
me  that  this  amendment  would  be  very 
difficult  for  those  who  would  like  to  see 
the  working  conditions  of  migratory 
labor  improve.  I  believe  him. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made  a  pretty  good  legal  argument. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated  because 
migratory  labor,  in  at  least  those  three 
States,  would  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  time  remainng? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  may  have  as  much  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  much  time  will  that  be? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  I  successfully  re¬ 
stored  a  temporary  housing  project 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  OEO. 
It  had  strong  support  of  the  State  of 
California. 

It  is  a  housing  project  which  our  com¬ 
mittee  visited.  We  looked  at  this  housing 
project.  However,  the  OEO,  being  3,000 
miles  away,  had  taken  it  out. 

I  believe  we  all  concurred  that  it  was 
an  excellent  project. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  I  just  put  it  back  in  again. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  the  exact 
point  of  my  argument. 

There  is  no  absolute  veto  here.  This 
merely  gives  a  Governor  a  chance  to 
point  out  matters  with  respect  to  a 
project. 

This  project  with  17  people  certainly 
should  not  have  seven  supervisors.  The 
Governor  wants  the  chance  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
to  put  this  money  into  administration 
and  into  all  sorts  of  programs  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  put  the  provision  in. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  veto. 
It  is  merely  a  procedure  by  which  the 
Governor  can  say,  “Well,  look,  Mr. 
Shriver.  I  don’t  think  this  is  in  our  best 
interest.” 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  about  out  of  time.  I  suggest  that  we 
vote.  The  persuasive  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  not  per¬ 
suaded  me. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  more  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  correct  an  impression  that  per¬ 
haps  was  given  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  discuss¬ 
ing  the  wages  paid  farmers  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  it  is  a  low  wage  scale? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  mis¬ 
understood  me.  What  I  intended  to  say 
was  that  California,  Alabama,  and  Flor¬ 
ida  are  States  in  which,  if  we  give  the 
Governors  even  a  qualified  veto^we  will 
not  get  much  in  the  way  of  favorable 
treatment  of  working  conditions  and 
other  conditions  for  migratory  labor  that 
we  have  tried  to  achieve  in  30  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  realizes  that  California,  from 
the  standpoint  of  competitive  conditions, 
has  the  highest  farm  labor  wage  rates  in 
the  Nation. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  country  went  to 
$1.40  an  hour,  while  Texas  was  paying 
$0.75. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  basis  for  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  about  the  wages  in 
California.  I  only  add  that  California 
has  one  of  the  most  unusual  Governors 
among  the  50  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator.  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  think  Governor  Rea¬ 
gan  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Governors 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  word  “un¬ 
usual”  is  quite  complimentary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  one  pos¬ 
sible  exception,  there  be  a  time  limita¬ 
tion  of  30  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 


the  Senator  who  offers  the  amendment 
and  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
agreement  to  begin  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  each  amendment  of  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  who  offers  the  amendment  and 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  with  one 
exception  which  we  are  still  working  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  means  15  minutes 
to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  if  we  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  the 
majority  leader  will,  and  I  shall,  be 
lenient  with  Senators  who  urge  us  to 
give  them  a  minute  or  two  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  California.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  278  Leg.] 

TEAS— 41 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hollings  • 

Smathers 

Churcb 

Hruska 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Dtrksen 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mundt 

NAYS — 45 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Case 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Dodd 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker 

Hatfield 

«Moss 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Ellender 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gore 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “West  Virginia’s  Byrd 
Gains  Key  Role  in  Senate,”  published 
in  this  morning’s  Washington  Post,  de¬ 
scribes  the  extraordinary  energy,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  devotion  which  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
of  West  Virginia,  has  applied  to  his  im¬ 
portant  duties  as  assistant  majority  whip 
in  the  Senate  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  As  the  article  points  out: 

The  indefatigable  West  Virginian  never 
takes  any  job  lightly  and  has  an  almost  Vic¬ 
torian  concept  of  “duty.” 

I  commend  this  interesting  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hard  Worker  in  Ascendancy:  West 

Virginia’s  Byrd  Gains  Key  Senate  Role 
(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Ever  so  quietly  over  a  brief  9-month  span, 
Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  has  emerged 


as  the  recognized  though  uncrowned  deputy 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  49-year-old  Byrd,  in  the  Senate  9  years 
now,  has  converted  his  once  comparatively 
minor  Party  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  into  an  assignment 
of  major  importance.  Some  already  are  say* 
ing  the  West  Virginia  conservative  will  be 
the  man  to  beat  for  his  Party’s  next  top 
Senate  leadership  vacancy. 

Byrd  will  be  in  the  Senate  limelight  today, 
when  the  chamber  debates  his  motion  to  kill 
a  $2.8  billion  emergency  job  program  added 
to  the  anti-poverty  bill  by  the  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  [For  poverty  bill  developments,  see 
Page  A7.j 

Byrd’s  gradual  ascent  to  a  leading  role  in 
the  Senate  was  achieved  by  dint  of  long, 
lunchless  working  hours  in  constant  Senate 
attendance  and  by  full  consultation  and 
clearance  with  the  chamber’s  two  top  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(Mont.),  has  always  welcomed  help  in  his 
more  wearing  floor  duties.  Senate  Majority 
Whip  Bussell  B.  Long  (La.),  No.  2  in  com¬ 
mand,  continues  free  to  step  in  to  relieve 
Mansfield  at  any -time,  but  generally  yields 
the  assist  job  to  Byrd. 

“Byrd  is  completeliy  loyal  to  Mike  and 
carries  out  all  of  his  instructions  to  the 
letter,”  said  one  Party  insider. 

Byrd  already  has  become  in  effect  the  man 
who  runs  the  Senate  during  most  of  its  9 
to  5  normal  working  hours.  In  the  process  he 
has  become  the  man  most  fellow  Democrats 
seek  out  to  “protect  their  interests”  and  to 
perform  the  innumerable  other  big  and  small 
favors  expected  from  a  working  floor  leader. 

As  some  put  it,  he’s  made  himself  “the 
indispensable  man.” 

WON  OUT  OVER  CLARK 

Only  last  January,  Byrd,  a  conservative  on 
most  issues,  won  out  in  the  Senate  Demo¬ 
cratic  caucus  over  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D- 
Pa.),  an  outspoken  liberal,  for  the  post  of 
conference  secretary. 

Seldom  has  a  party  job  been  more  sharply 
contested,  even  though  the  No.  3  spot  was 
not  then  regarded  as  a  springboard  for 
leadership  and  power.  It  was  always  potenti¬ 
ally  so,  however,  for  the  conference  secretary 
along  with  the  Party’s  top  leaders  are  among 
the  Capitol’s  select  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
President  at  the  weekly  White  House  legisla¬ 
tive  conferences. 

Byrd’s  friends  say  that  the  indefatigable 
West  Virginian  never  takes  any  job  lightly 
'  and  has  an  almost  Victorian  concept  of 
“duty”. 

This  has  extended  to  the  District  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee,  which  Byrd  has 
headed  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Despite  his  ever-increasing  duties  in  the 
Senate,  this  year  he  conducted  the  most 
detailed,  line-by-line,  hearings  ever  held  on 
the  ctiy’s  budget.  He  has  maintained  his 
absolute  control  over  the  city’s  welfare 
policies,  and  has  continued  his  strong  inter¬ 
est  in  upgrading  education  in  the  District. 

When  Byrd  was  elected  conference  secre¬ 
tary,  Mansfield  already  had  four  “assistant 
whips”  from  the  moderate  to  liberal  wing 
of  the  Party,  ready  to  sit  in  for  the  leaders 
on  a  call  or  standby  basis. 

They  were,  and  still  are.  Sens.  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mich.),  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Me.), 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  and  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  (D-Md.) . 

For  a  time  after  Byrd’s  election  they  offered 
to  assist  occasionally  when  and  if  the  need 
arose.  But  with  Byrd  available  on  a  virtually 
around-the-clock  basis,  they  have  ceased 
even  to  make  the  gesture. 

During  Mansfield’s  recent  foreign  relations 
study  tour  “around  Asia’s  rim,”  Byrd  func¬ 
tioned  altogether  as  acting  leader  of  the 
Senate  for  an  unbroken  ten  days. 

Nor  does  Byrd  confine  himself  entirely  to 
leadership  routine.  Last  week  when  he 
moved  to  recommit  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 


mittee’s  $5  billion  antipoverty  bill,  with 
instruction  to  delete  Clark’s  $2.8  billion 
emergency  job  program,  it  was  clear  that 
he  reflected  Administration  wishes.  He  said 
he  decided  to  make  the  motion  on  his  own. 

Before  presenting  his  motion,  however,  he 
dutifully  cleared  it  with  Mansfield. 

From  the  moment  Byrd  was  elected  he 
regretted  his  new  job  as  a  challenge,  moved 
over  to  the  Senate  floor  almost  full  time,  and 
placed  himself  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  leadership. 

Byrd  uses  his  mornings  for  office  chores, 
and  committee  hearings,  then  generally  takes 
over  in  the  Senate  at  noon.  He  seldom  leaves 
the  chamber  until  it  adjourns,  anywhere 
from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  Then  he  goes  back  to 
his  office  for  more  homework.  He’s  usually 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  Capitol,  after 
putting  in  a  12-hour  day. 

In  his  West  Virginia  “hill”  philosophy,  it 
takes  a  big  man  and  hard  work  to  make  a  big 
job  out  of  a  little  job.  Back  home  he  applied 
himself  so  assiduously  that  in  1964  he  was 
reelected  to  the  Senate  by  the  biggest  vote 
ever  cast  for  a  West  Virginia  candidate. 

When  he  set  out  to  bat  for  Mansfield  he 
boned  up  on  the  Senate’s  strange  and  often 
devious  rules  until  he’d  mastered  them. 
Whenever  in  doubt,  he  goes  to  school  again 
with  Senate  Parliamentarian  Floyd  M. 
Riddick. 

Mansfield  heartily  approves  of  his  per¬ 
formance. 

“Bob  Byrd  does  a  first  rate  Job,”  said 
Mansfield.  “He  is  of  great  assistance  to  me, 
and  he  takes  a  great  load  off  my  shoulders. 
I  am  glad  he  is  getting  a  little  recognition.” 

One  significant  reason  for  Byrd’s  growing 
acceptance  is  a  little  notebook  he  carries 
around  in  his  pocket. 

TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

On  separate  pages  are  listed  the  names  of 
all  Senators.  Lest  he  forget,  he  jots  down  the 
requests  any  one  of  them  makes,  no  matter 
how  minor. 

One  Senator  is  taking  a  group  of  con¬ 
stituents  to  lunch,  wants  to  be  called  if  a 
given  measure  comes  up. 

Another  wants  to  be  alerted  by  a  quorum 
call  when  there’s  a  business  break,  so  he  can 
make  a  prepared  speech. 

Another  has  an  important  out-of-town 
engagement,  wants  his  “position  protected” 
during  his  absence. 

Still  another  is  seeking  a  “live  pair”  on 
the  poverty  bill  while  he’s  away. 

Byrd  dutifully  jots  down  each  request, 
sees  to  it  meticulously  that  each  is  fulfilled. 
One  of  these  days  all  those  favors  will  pay 
dividends. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
pending  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  majority  leader  may  be 
recognized  for  not  in  excess  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
order  has  been  entered  that  on  all 
amendments  except  one  from  now  on — 
and  that  includes  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  per¬ 
haps  others — there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  one-half  hour,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  on  each  amendment. 
There  was  one  exception  at  the  time  and 
I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  no 
matter  which  direction  the  leadership 
moves,  it  comes  up  against  a  proposition 
which  is  hard  to  find  an  answer  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  morning  hour  at 
that  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  other  amendments  to  be 
considered  at  that  time  I  ask  that  the 
Williams  amendment  become  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  and  that  a  vote  take  place 
not  later  than  45  minutes  after  that,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  will 
be  here  but  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  for  personal  reasons  which  are  very 
well  known  I  have  asked  the  majority 
leader  to  extend  that  time  to  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  find  themselves  unable 
to  do  so.  I  have  the  deepest  and  most 
devoted  feeling  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  being  essential  to  the  Nation.  That 
is  why  I  shall  not  object.  I  wanted  that 
statement  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  are  fully  familiar  with 
the  situation  confronting  him.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  expedite  this  matter  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  to 
accede  to  his  desires  and  request.  The 
Senator  expressed  a  hope  rather  than  a 
formal  request.  It  is  one  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  mov¬ 
ing  Senate  business  forward.  The  Record 
should  note  that  the  Senator’s  reasons 
are  the  very  highest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  amend  his  statement  to 
show  that  I  did  make  the  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  minority  leader  in  expressing 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ’distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  His  reasons  are 
of  the  highest  which  could  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  calendar 
was  such  that  we  could  do  something  to 
accede  to  the  Senator’s  request.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  so  that  no  matter 
which  way  we  turn  we  come  up  against 
an  obstacle  which  is  a  little  difficult  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  request  been 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  request  has  been  granted,  the 
Senate  will  be  on  notice  that  not  later 
than  10:30  tomorrow  morning,  bearing 
unforeseen  developments,  there  may 


very  well  be  a  vote  on  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  votes  today.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  majority  leader 
contemplate  that  immediately  after  the 
Williams  amendment  is  disposed  of  we 
will  'go  to  third  reading  and  have  final 
passage  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  for 
that,  but  that  is  up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  add  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  request 
to  which  the  Senate  agreed  that  1  hour 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  the  bill,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minqi’ity  leaders  or  whomever 
they  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
853)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  536)  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
certain  Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  at 
Chilocco,  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  payment  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal 
Government;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Berry, 
and  Mr.  McClure  were  appointed  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Blankenship: 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hiranaka) ;  and 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  state  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  68,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following :  new  subsection : 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  population  pressures  in  urban  centers. 
Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  federally  assisted 
programs,  particularly  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project.” 

On  page  68,  line  13,  strike  out  "(d)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(e)  ”, 

On  page  69,  line  6,  strike  out  “(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(f)  ”, 

On  page  69,  line  6,  strike  out  “10  per  cen¬ 
tum”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “15  per 
centum”. 

On  page  69,  line  8,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  is  a  revision  of  amendment  No. 
348  which  we  discussed  for  about  1  hour 
earlier  in  the  week.  It  provides  for  the 
transferrance  of  $50  million  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  OEO  to  a  special 
program  designed  to  benefit  the  rural 
areas  and  to  prevent  the  flow  of  vast 
numbers  of  rural  inhabitants  from  the 
places  where  they  are  now  located  to  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  to  further  compli¬ 
cate  the  multitude  of  problems  which 
are  there.  The  $50  million  would  not  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  bill  but  merely  ear¬ 
mark  $50  million  which  is  already  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967  contain  sev¬ 
eral  helpful  provisions  which  focus  on 
rural  poverty.  The  committee  report 
states  that  rural  programs  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  and  that 
rural  areas  should  receive  a  more  equita¬ 
ble  share  of  financing  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  reaching  these  con¬ 
clusions.  They  are  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  Nation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  an  even  greater 
push  is  needed.  Under  my  amendment,  a 
new  subsection  would  be  added  to  section 
232  of  the  bill,  on  page  68  at  line  12, 
stating  that: 

The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  re¬ 
search  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure 
a  more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the 
migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  thereby  reducing  pop¬ 
ulation  pressures  in  urban  centers. 

The  amendment,  in  which  my  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Harris,  joins,  further  directs 
that: 
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Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federally  assisted 
programs,  particularly  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

On  page  69,  line  6,  the  amount  availa¬ 
ble  for  carrying  out  section  232  would  be 
changed  from  a  ceiling  of  10  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  OEO  pro¬ 
gram  to  15  percent.  A  sentence  would  be 
added  on  line  8  stating  that  $50  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
title  n  would  be  available  for  projects 
authorized  under  the  new  subsection. 

.  Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
ithe  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  froln  Kansas  who 
has  pending  a  bill  on  tax  credit  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  I  have  joined  him  in  cospon¬ 
soring,  to  try  to  encourage  industry  to 
come  into  rural  areas  to  relieve  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  our  already  overcrowded  met* 
ropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  As  he  commented  and 
observed,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  joined  in  introducing 
legislation  which  sought  to  recognize 
that  the  crisis  in  the  cities  has  become 
almost  a  slogan  for  America  in  the  great 
urban  areas  of  the  country  over  the  past 
2,  3,  and  4  years,  that  it  has  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  rural  problems  to  develop 
migration  of  those  seeking  to  come  into 
the  ghettos  of  the  large  metropolitan 
cities  which  has  accelerated  and  accentu¬ 
ated  the  problem. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  keeping  them  “down 
on  the  farm.”  It  is  a  case  of  seeking  to 
develop  those  potentialities  they  have  not 
only  at  the  core  of  our  great  cities,  but 
also  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment.  I  intend  to  support 
it,  and  I  thank  him  for  having  offered  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that  this  amendment  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
The  $50  million  for  the  program,  as  the 
amendment  is  now  drafted,  would  come 
out  of  the  community  action  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  as  I  originally  in¬ 
troduced  it  would  have  taken  the  $50 
million  from  the  Job  Corps  authoriza¬ 
tion.  I  still  have  great  doubts  about  the 
Job  Corps  program.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  least  effective  programs  we  have.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  capital  invest¬ 
ment  we  have  in  Job  Corps  camps  around 
the  country,  that  this  questionable  pro¬ 
gram  be  given  another  chance  to  prove 
its  worth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
redrafted  the  amendment. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  calls 
for  an  all-out  attack  against  the  sources 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
main  thrust  of  this  attack  since  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  inception  in  1964  has  been  aimed 
primarily  at  the  Nation’s  urban  centers. 
Little  has  been  done  in  rural  areas.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  in  his  introduc¬ 


tory  remarks  on  the  Rural  Job  Develop¬ 
ment  Act: 

The  root  cause  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  large  cities  today  can.  be  traced  to  the 
problems  of  rural  America. 

That  is  where  our  attack  on  poverty 
should  begin.  That  is  the  real  challenge — 
to  reverse  the  forced  migration  to  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  the  large  cities.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  greater  op¬ 
portunities  must  be  provided  in  the  rural 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for, 3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  able  colleague  from  Okla¬ 
homa  on  the  introduction  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  perfection  of  it.  I  ask  that 
I  be  privileged  to  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  as  a  cosponsor.  The  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  Appalachia  pro¬ 
gram  and  other  economic  development 
programs.  He  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  in  aiding  rural  America.  If  he 
will  ask  for  permission  from  the  Chair, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  granted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  my  colleague  from  Okla¬ 
homa  in  cosponsoring  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  I  might  point  out  that  5  years  ago, 
at  the  time  we  were  considering  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Area  Development  Act,  I 
proposed  an  amendment  quite  similar  to 
the  one  now  pending.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  leadership  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  it. 
I  say  that  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  wish  to  see  that 
amendment  adopted.  I  tried  the  same 
thing  3  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  was 
assured  that  efforts  were  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  un,der  the 
rural  area  development  program  to 
achieve  the  objectives  that  we  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  achieve. 

I  regret  to  say  that  those  objectives 
have  not  been  achieved  so  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  very  much  in  order.  It 
is  too  bad  that  something  like  this  was 
not  done  a  long  time  ago.  Because  of  my 
long  and  continued  interest  in  this  very 
approach  to  the  problem,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  be  good 
enough  to  permit  me  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  honored 


to  have  my  distinguished  colleague  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment 
because  of  the  work  he  has  done  so  faith¬ 
fully  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 'v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  both  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  have  both  done  so  much  in 
the  field  of  rural  development  and  in  the 
struggle  to  try  to  improve  the  economy 
of  the  rural  areas. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  last  week’s 
Congressional  Record  that  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Agency,  it  has  been  the  push 
of  hoplessness,  of  discouragingly  poor 
rural  conditions  rather  than  the  pull  of 
urban  economic  opportunities  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  migration  of  more  than  10  mil¬ 
lion  persons  from  rural  to  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  1950-60  decade. 

Few  Americans  in  our  increasingly  ur¬ 
banized  society  are  aware  of  the  abject 
poverty  in  rural  areas.  Today  almost  half 
of  the  Nation’s  poor  live  in  small  towns, 
on  farms,  or  in  nonfarm  rural  areas. 
Most  of  these  are  the  invisible  poor.  They 
do  not  often  make  headlines.  We  do  not 
pass  them  as  we  make  our  way  from  the 
suburbs  into  our  financial  and  business 
centers.  They  are  easy  to  ignore.  But 
they  are  there — spread  out  all  across  our 
land.  These  are  truly  the  forgotten 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage,  we 
must  establish,  programs  and  projects 
which  will  enable  farmworkers  and 
other  rural  inhabitants  whose  jobs  have 
been  abolished  by  increased  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  advanced  technology  to  find 
work  near  their  homes.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  drive  these  people  into  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities.  Rural  America  must 
be  reenergized.  By  harnessing  local  pri¬ 
vate  initative  together  with  various  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  much  can  be  done 
in  this  effort.  But  before  the  problem 
is  compounded  any  further,  we  must  get 
started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  voted  77  to  25 
to  increase  the  model  cities  program 
from  $237  to  $537  million.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  model  cities  concept  because 
it  is  obvious  that  existing  urban  renewal 
programs  have  been  inadequate  to  halt 
the  cancerous  spread  of  urban  blight, 
and  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  must  be  tried  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

But  a  program  of  model  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant.  This  Nation  cannot  develop  model 
cities  until  it  also  makes  a  greater  effort 
to  develop  model  rural  areas.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  pending  amend¬ 
ment  authorizing  and  directing  research 
and  pilot  projects  to  assure  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  human  and  natural  resources 
of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the  migra¬ 
tion  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  is  timely  and  thor¬ 
oughly  meaningful.  Congress  could  not 
give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  a  more  useful  and 
important  mission  than  that  of  directing 
research  and  setting  up  pilot  projects  to 
find  ways  to  make  family  life  in  the  rural 
and  semirural  areas  of  our  country  more 
satisfying  and  pleasant.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tions  we  must  take  in  the  United  States 
are  those  which  will  slow  down  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  rural  oriented  citizens  into  the 
already  overcrowded  cities  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  and  the 
disturbances  in  city  streets. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  agree  with  his  comments. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  cogent 
remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  from  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
he  has  now  perfected  his  amendment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  the  program  and  to  do 
what  he  desires  to  do.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  it  generally  accepted  on  the  floor, 
and  I  join  in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  and  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be  added  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  commend  him  for  bringing  it  before 
the  Senate  and  for  the  excellent  ground¬ 
work  he  has  laid  for  its  passage  here 
today.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  for  his  great  help  on 
this  amendment. 

RURAL  AGRICULTURAL  POVERTY  IS  NO  MYTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  proposing  this 
amendment  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  to  our  overburdened  cities. 

I  strongly  support  its  passage. 

The  plight  of  persons  in  rural  areas 
often  escapes  legislative  attention.  This 
amendment  not  only  recognizes  a  critical 
problem,  but  meets  it  in  a  constructive 
and  practical  way. 

This  problem  of  migration  calls  atten¬ 
tion  once  again  to  the  pei’vasive  poverty 


in  rural  areas  that  is  so  severe  it  causes 
persons  to  flee  toward  any  hope  of  a 
better  life. 

Anyone  who  thinks  present  conditions 
are  adequate  is  a  victim  of  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  unrealistic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  myths  concerning  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  myth  is  that  rural 
poverty  is  decidedly  limited  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  not  severe. 

The  myth  undoubtedly  flows  from  our 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  idea  that  in 
the  midst  of  much  of  the  world’s  richest 
farmland  and  surrounded  by  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  there  can  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  poverty-stricken  and 
even  hungry  Americans. 

But  the  tragic  fact  is  that  there  are 
scores  of  thousands  of  impoverished  men, 
women  and  children  barely  surviving  in 
areas  of  agricultural  affluence  and  there 
are  hungry  people  living  in  a  country 
producing  such  fabulous  quantities  of 
food  that  it  can  feed  millions  of  starving 
people  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  rural  poverty  is  a  press¬ 
ing  concern  today  and  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  urgent  in  the  future 
as  mechanization,  and  even  automation, 
take  over  more  and  more  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  more  and  more  acres  of  food 
production. 

For  these  reasons  the  pending  bill,  S. 
2388,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  it 
incorporates,  and  this  amendment  in 
particular,  are  profoundly  important  not 
alone  in  terms  of  urban  poverty  but  also 
in  terms  of  impoverishment  in  farm 
areas  and  country  communities. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  breadth  and 
comprehension  of  this  legislation  but  also 
to  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty,  which  held  hearings 
on  the  antipoverty  program  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  country,  from  border  to 
border  and  from  coast  to  coast.  The  sub¬ 
committee’s  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Clark]  made  certain  that  the  testimony 
received  by  his  subcommittee  was  not 
confined  to  the  problems — overwhelming 
as  they  are — of  poverty  in  our  metro¬ 
politan  ghettos.  He  insisted  on  extensive 
testimony  dealing  with  rural  poverty  and, 
in  fact,  together  with  other  members  of 
his  subcommittee  personally  inspected 
situations  of  rural  impoverishment.  He 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
personally  talked  with  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  and  migrant  farmhands  and  their 
families,  and  inspected  the  shacks  and 
hovels  and  dilapidated  camps  these  men, 
women,  and  children  are  forced  to  live  in. 
This  subcommittee’s  proposed  legislation, 
as  a  result,  is  not  based  merely  on  hear¬ 
say  evidence;  it  is  based  upon  first-hand 
experience  of  rural  poverty  along  dusty 
country  roads  of  the  East,  the  South,  the 
North,  and  the  West. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  de¬ 
mands  our  respect  as  legislation  that  is 
based  on  present  and  urgent  realities,  on 
present  and  urgent  needs  that  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  are  personally 
familiar  with. 

With  this  as  background  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  accomplishments  that 
have  already  been  registered  in  the  war 


on  rural  poverty.  It  is  wise  that  we  en¬ 
gage  in  such  a  review  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  what  kind  of  a  start  we  have  made 
and  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  fight 
to  eradicate  penury  and  economic  in¬ 
justice  in  the  Nation’s  farm  areas. 

Mr.  President,  roughly  43  percent  of 
this  Nation’s  poor  live  in  rural  areas. 
The  rural  poor,  who  typically  exist  far 
from  the  main  currents  of  American  life 
in  deprivation  as  grim  and  unrelenting 
as  it  is  invisible  to  the  affluent  majority, 
are  found  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  and 
mountainous  Appalachia,  in  southwest¬ 
ern  deserts  and  in  northern  Michigan, 
in  California’s  central  valley  and  Ala¬ 
bama’s  Black  Belt,  in  migrant  labor 
camps  and  on  Indian  reservations,  some¬ 
times  in  sizable  concentrations  but  more 
often  in  isolated  pockets  of  poverty  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  rural  com¬ 
munities  scattered  all  across  the  Nation. 

For  these  Americans — nearly  13  mil¬ 
lion  of  them — living  in  quiet  and  terrible 
desperation — the  pending  bill  is  of  abso¬ 
lutely  crucial  importance,  and  a  vote 
against  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  vote 
against  them,  at  least  some  of  whom  are 
represented  by  practically  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

This  bill  would  continue  and  slightly 
expand  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  become  vital  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  rural  poor. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  $248.6  million  in 
community  action  funds  were  granted  to 
support  rural  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  This  was  32  percent  of  all  com¬ 
munity  action  program  money,  up  from 
27  percent  in  fiscal  1966.  During  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  the  figure  will  climb  to 
about  36  percent  of  all  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  funds. 

Thus  from  ground  zero  less  than  3 
years  ago,  OEO  has  assisted  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  618  rural  community  action 
agencies,  covering  1,551  counties,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  counties  designated 
as  rural.  This  is  an  especially  impressive 
accomplishment  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  against  rural  poverty  is 
greatly  complicated  by  isolation  and  a 
dearth  of  existing  antipoverty  organi¬ 
zational  structures,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
educational,  vocational,  and  social  serv¬ 
ices.  For  this  reason,  many  rural  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  operate  on  a 
multi-county  basis  to  assure  maximum 
use  of  limited  local  resources.  In  fiscal 
1968,  50  new  rural  community  action 
agencies  will  cover  about  350  additional 
rural  counties — if  the  pending  bill  is 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  rural  community  action 
programs  take  many  forms.  In  Tennessee, 
for  example,  the  Elk  River  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  uses  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources  to  serve  the  poor  in  10  counties 
having  a  combined  population  of  225,000. 
Aproximately  one-half  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  lives  in  poverty,  and  one -fifth  of  the 
families  earn  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 
In  this  community  action  agency,  the 
neighborhood  center  has  become  the  focal 
point  for  community  action:  four 
primary  centers  and  28  subcenters  offer 
job  placement,  consumer  education, 
homemaking  and  education  programs. 
The  community  action  agency  also 
operates  Upward  Bound  and  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  programs  as  well  as 
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an  Outreach  program  for  mothers  of 
Headstart  enrollees.  Other  rural  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  offer  different 
combinations  of  programs  to  meet  par¬ 
ticular  needs. 

In  Michigan,  an  organization  called 
UPCAP — Upper  Peninsula  Committee 
for  Area  Progress — coordinates  the 
activities  of  six  local,  multicounty 
community  action  agencies.  UPCAP, 
whose  origins  predate  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
community  action  agencies  work  jointly 
to  provide  an  administrative  structure 
by  which  resources  can  be  mobilized  and 
programs  implemented.  They  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
personnel,  particularly  the  Extension 
Service,  and  State  representatives  of  edu¬ 
cation,  housing,  and  manpower  pro¬ 
grams.  Because  of  the  “umbrella  agency” 
structure  and  coordination  activities, 
when  a  suitable  program  is  developed  for 
the  Upper  Peninsula  area,  it  can  be  used 
by  all  six  local  areas. 

In  Leslie,  Knott,  Letcher,  and  Perry 
Counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  a  multi¬ 
county  Community  Action  Council  with 
headquarters  in  Whitesburg  has  received 
a  grant  of  $73,733  which  will  enable  it  to 
undertake  the  first  rural  housing  demon¬ 
stration  project  in  the  Nation.  The  coun¬ 
cil  will  plan  and  develop  realistic  pro¬ 
grams  for  eliminating  rural  slums  in  Ap¬ 
palachia.  An  areawide,  multicounty 
nonprofit  corporation  will  be  organized 
under  the  council’s  auspices  to  conduct 
the  7-month  program,  which  will  utilize 
a  low-cost  prototype  house  especially 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  area. 

In  Minnesota,  the  Mahube  Community 
Action  Agency,  after  a  year’s  operation 
of  an  excellent  home  health  aid  program, 
has  23  trained  home  health  aides  to  serve 
low-income  families  in  Mahnomen, 
Hubbard,  and  Becker  Counties.  During 
this  year,  1,815  nursing  visits  have  been 
made  to  homes  of  the  poor,  with  51  per¬ 
cent  of  them  to  persons  of  65  years  or 
over. 

In  Oregon,  the  community  action  team 
of  Columbia  County  has  launched  a  truly 
comprehensive  program  of  self-help  ef¬ 
forts,  including  a  smaller  communities 
survey  of  employment  services.  This 
project  has  produced  a  countywide  list¬ 
ing  of  employers,  jobs  available,  and  skill 
levels  required,  as  well  as  employee  skills 
and  skills  of  the  currently  unemployed. 
A  projection  of  future  employment  needs 
has  also  been  made.  A  new  employment 
office  at  St.  Helens  now  has  a  full-time 
agent,  and  each  community  center  main¬ 
tains  a  list  of  small  jobs  available  locally. 

Other  services  on  which  antipoverty 
agencies  and  the  communities  have 
worked  together  are  adult  education, 
legal  service,  and  improved  service  in  the 
surplus  commodity  distribution  program. 
A  survey  is  now  in  process  looking  toward 
a  home  help  aid  program  for  the  elderly. 

In  Rainier,  Oreg.,  the  center  has  rented 
an  aged  two-room  building  in  which  it 
held  the  first  well-baby  clinic  in  Columbia 
County.  It  offers  a  home  nursing  course, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  county  extension 
service,  nutrition  classes  are  available  as 
well  as  other  homemaking  projects. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Ver- 
nonia  donated  a  building  for  the  com¬ 


munity  center,  and  in  St.  Helens  the 
Odd  Fellows  gave  a  building. 

Moving  on  to  the  rural  areas  of  other 
States,  we  find  tremendously  promising 
comprehensive  health  service  programs 
have  been  launched  by  local  Community 
Action  Agencies  with  OEO  funds  in  Bel¬ 
mont  County,  Ohio;  Muskegon,  Mason, 
Manistee,  Lake,  and  Newaygo  Counties 
in  Michigan;  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.; 
Alviso  County,  Calif.;  Lowndes  County, 
Ala.;  and  Bolivar  County,  Miss.  To  be 
set  up  as  health  centers  in  rural  target 
areas,  the  projects  will  provide  the  one 
door  of  entry  to  virtually  all  health  serv¬ 
ices  needed  by  rural  low- income  citizens 
and  their  families — preventive,  curative, 
rehabilitation,  dental  care,  mental  serv¬ 
ices,  home  care,  drugs  and  appliances, 
and,  when  necessary,  hospitalization. 

Common  to  all  the  comprehensive 
health  services  programs  is  the  training 
of  low-income  workers  as  health  aides, 
dental  aides,  medical  clerks  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  duties  related  to  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  health  center.  One  of  the 
most  effective  jobs  these  workers  do  is 
to  go  out  into  the  community,  inform 
their  neighbors  of  the  center  and  its 
services,  and  get  them  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  range  of 
Community  Action  programs  is  at  work 
in  rural  America,  instilling  hope, 
strengthening  communities  economically 
and  socially,  and  providing  a  wide  range 
of  cooperative,  self-help  exits  from  pov¬ 
erty.  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound,  Legal 
Services,  Foster  Grandparents,  Health 
Services,  and  a  vast  array  of  locally 
initiated  and  directed  efforts  are  moving 
forward  against  great  obstacles  because 
community  action  prevails.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
July,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  said: 

OEO’s  Community  Action  Programs  and 
the  USDA’s  Technical  Action  Panels  are 
working  together  to  help  create  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  in  rural  life.  Community  Action  Agen¬ 
cies  are  making  it  possible  for  rural  people 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  many  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  formerly  were  out  of  reach  be¬ 
cause  the  people  did  not  know  they  existed 
or  lacked  the  know-how  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  They  are  reaching  and  stirring  hope 
in  the  poor  who  otherwise  were  hopeless  and 
forsaken. 

Mr.  President,  other  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  programs  are  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  war  on  rural  pov¬ 
erty.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1967,  at  least 
13,200  rural  youth  were  enrolled  in  Job 
Corps  Centers,  and  a  total  of  about  26,000 
rural  youth  had  been  in  the  Job  Corps 
since  its  inception.  And  many  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Centers  are  performing  an 
enormously  valuable  service  to  rural 
America  through  work  in  conservation 
projects. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  jobs  for  250,000  high-school- 
aged  rural  youth  since  the  program 
began.  They  may  work  in  a  school  cafe¬ 
teria,  or  as  an  aide  to  a  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agency,  or  help  build  a  community 
water  system,  such  as  the  one  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Billy  Graham  and  Sargent  Shriver 
visited  recently  at  Blevins  Creek  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  January  of  this  year,  52,000  rural 
young  people  were  enrolled  in  Neighbor- 
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hood  Youth  Corps,  receiving  wages  of 
$2.8  million  per  month.  This  represents 
31.6  percent  of  the  total  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollement.  The  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  reaching 
into  hundreds  of  rural  communities. 
Forty  percent  of  all  funded  training 
spaces  have  been  allotted  to  rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
almost  $50  million  in  work-experience 
funds  have  gone  into  projects  in  the  182 
poorest  counties  in  the  Nation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  strength  of 
VISTA  is  in  rural  areas,  with  more  than 
1,000  volunteers  assigned  to  135  projects 
in  34  States,  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Through  the  OEO  program  of  rural 
loans,  administered  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  nearly  $80  million 
has  gone  to  37,900  low-income  families 
and  740  cooperatives.  These  loans  are 
financing  investments  in  farming  and 
about  350  differnet  types  of  nonfarming 
enterprises.  The  money  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  rural  men  and  women  who  never 
before  could  have  qualified  for  a  loan, 
giving  them  now  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  and  to  rise  out  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  programs,  as 
well  as  the  highly  successful  employment 
programs  administered  by  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act — including  the  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment,  Project  Green  Thumb,  and  Op¬ 
eration  Mainstream  programs  of  such 
great  benefit  to  rural  antipoverty  ef¬ 
forts — all  these  would  be  extended  and 
expanded  under  the  pending  bill.  But  the 
bill  places  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
priority  on  rural  programs,  and  requires 
the  Director  of  OEO  to  undertake  special 
efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
rural  antipoverty  programs.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
urges  the  Director  to  act  under  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  title  to  establish  pilot 
projects  in  rural  areas,  to  give  preference 
to  rural  areas  in  providing  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  pei’sonnel  training,  to  de¬ 
velop  model  programs  easily  adaptable  to 
rural  communities,  and  to  use  simplified 
procedures,  forms,  and  guidelines  for 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
pending  bill  to  nearly  13,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  rural  poverty  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  bill  will  not  wipe  out 
poverty  overnight — in  rural  areas  any 
more  than  in  urban  areas — but  it  will 
permit  the  very  encouraging  efforts 
launched  less  than  3  years  ago  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  in  many  cases  expanded. 

It  will  constitute  a  ringing  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  commitment  this  body  made 
in  1964  to  eradicate  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  prompt  passage  of  S.  2388.  And 
this  amendment  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  provides  a 
strengthening  of  the  tools  we  will  have  to 
help  rural  Americans  lift  themselves  out 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  has  modified  the 
amendment  he  originally  proposed,  so 
that  it  now  calls  for  a  useful  and  salu¬ 
tary  program  to  devote  $50  million  to 
rural  undertakings  with  emphasis  on 
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jobs,  which  one  hopes  will  slow  down  the 
rush  to  the  cities  from  rural  areas. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment, 
having  talked  to  many  members  of  the 
subcommittee  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  absolute  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

I  regret  that  there  were  not  more 
Senators  present  to  hear  the  proposal 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  It  has  been  my  distinct  im¬ 
pression  also  that  we  are  aggravating 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  commu¬ 
nities  by  excessive  feeding  of  money  into 
them,  thus  encouraging  increasing  in- 
migration  from  rural  areas  into  the 
cities. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  now  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  37  percent  of  the  primary  mi¬ 
nority  group.  The  more  money  we  feed 
in  there,  the  greater  the  immigration 
will  be.  A  policy  should  be  adopted,  and 
an  effort  made  to  put  it  into  effect,  that 
will  discourage  inmigration  and  aid  the 
solution  of  employment  problems  in  the 
local  communities,  which  differ  from 
those  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  feeds  $5  billion  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  poor,  what  will  that  $5  bil¬ 
lion  do  toward  inducing  excessive  im¬ 
migration  to  the  big  cities?  And,  if  the 
immigration  is  motivated  and  induced 
among  those  that  are  told  that  there  is 
$5  billion  available  there,  will  that  pro¬ 
duce  increased  population  and  thus  ag- 
ravate  the  problems  of  the  big  cities? 

There  is  a  natural  trend  of  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas  to  move  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  communities.  The  metropolitan 
communities  have  not  been  able  to  digest 
satisfactorily  the  great  immigration  that 
has  occurred. 

The  error  of  what  we  are  doing  is 
accentuated  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  rural  people  to  move  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  because  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  fed  into  the  metropolitan 
communities  and  have  enhanced  the 
reason  for  moving  there. 

Mr.  President,  Cleveland  has  been 
labeled  as  urxfair  to  the  primary  minor¬ 
ity  group.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in 
the  last  3  years  75,000  more  members  of 
the  primary  minority  group  have  moved 
into  the  city.  They  believe  it  is  good  for 
them  and  that  they  will  find  comfort, 
economic  advancement,  and  salvation 
there.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  eventu¬ 
ally  trouble  will  be  experienced. 

I  subscribe  heavily  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Let  us  do 
something  to  induce  industry  to  establish 
itself  in  the  rural  communities  and  not 
in  the  big  communities.  If  we  do,  we  will, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  solve  the  problem 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  offered  for  himself  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  up  another  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  clerk’s  desk,  for  my¬ 
self  and  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  i-ead  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  74,  between  lines  18  and  19,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  determines  that  the  costs  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  administering  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  carried  on 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  any  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  total  costs,  including  non-federal  con¬ 
tributions  to  such  costs,  of  such  programs. 
The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall 
establish  by  regulation,  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  (i)  the  costs  of  developing  and  ad¬ 
ministering  such  programs,  and  (ii)  the 
total  costs  of  such  programs.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Director  determines  that  the  cost 
of  administering  such  programs  does  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  such  total  costs  but  is, 
in  his  judgment,  excessive,  he  shall  forth¬ 
with  require  such  community  action  agency 
to  take  such  steps  prescribed  by  him  as  will 
eliminate  such  excessive  administrative  cost, 
including  the  sharing  by  one  or  more  such 
community  action  agencies  of  a  common 
director  and  other  administrative  personnel. 
The  Director  may  waive  the  limitation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  this  paragraph  for  specific  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  a  waiver  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  in  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Har¬ 
ris,  joins,  would  put  an  absolute  limit  on 
the  administrative  overhead  costs  of 
Community  Action  Agency  programs.  It 
provides  that  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  title  II  for  any 
program  where  the  cost  of  developing 
and  administering  the  program  exceeds 
15  percent  of  the  total  cost.  By  total  cost 
we  include  non-Federal  contributions 
and  participation  in  all  such  programs. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with  an 
earlier  amendment  which  was  adopted 
to  this  bill  which  provides  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  and  evaluation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  expenditures  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  efficiency  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  OEO  programs. 

The  GAO,  at  my  request,  has  been  ex¬ 
amining  Community  Action  Agency 
spending  in  Oklahoma  for  several 
months.  More  than  a  year  ago,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Community  Action 
program  was  being  established  in  such 


a  way  that  a  continuing  high  overburden 
would  be  required  in  many  areas  to  keep 
it  going.  This  is  not  the  case  in  every 
locality  by  any  means.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  it  is  my  observation  that  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  programs  can  be  operated 
more  efficiently  and  with  less  overhead 
in  the  more  populous  areas  than  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  or  rural  areas. 

Inevitably,  administrative  costs  are 
going  to  be  high  in  the  beginning  of  any 
new  program  of  governmental  action.  To 
launch  a  program  of  public  works  where 
only  brick  and  mortar  or  structures  or 
roads  or  buildings  are  to  be  the  end  re¬ 
sults  necessitates  heavy  administrative 
outlays  in  the  beginning.  This  is  no  less 
true  when  we  seek  to  establish  and  im¬ 
plement  programs  directed  to  the  far  less 
indefinable  but  tremendously  more  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  human  resource 
development. 

Therefore,  criticism  of  administrative 
costs  which  have  been  encountered  up 
to  this  point  in  the  war  on  poverty  should 
be  tempered  with  an  understanding  of 
the  extremely  difficult  organizational 
problems  involved.  Nevertheless,  rigid 
and  severe  cost  accounting  methods  must 
be  adopted  by  OEO  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  provide  specific  guide¬ 
lines  as  to  what  administrative  and  de¬ 
velopmental  costs  should  be. 

The  GAO  has  told  me  that  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiries  in  rural  areas  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  administrative  costs 
up  to  this  point  have  run  as  high  as  25 
percent.  This  is  largely  a  result  of  de¬ 
cisions  made  either  at  the  State  or  local 
level  under  terms  of  the  1964  act  which 
provided  for  maximum  local  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  Far  too  often  the  Federal 
administrative  structure  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  blamed  for  adminis¬ 
trative  or  supervisory  conditions  which 
actually  were  generated  largely  on  the 
basis  of  technical  assistance  provided  in 
most  States  from  the  office  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  Oklahoma,  OEO  funds  in  excess 
of  $300,000  have  been  spent  through  the 
Governor’s  office  in  order  to  provide  a 
degree  of  local  initiative  far  greater  than 
is  generally  recognized. 

Administrative  costs  in  community 
action  programs  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  local  decisions,  and  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  the  OEO  as  a  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  has  not  had  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  over  such  costs. 

This  amendment  would  remedy  that 
situation.  It  would  provide  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  es¬ 
tablish  by  regulation  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  developmental  and  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  such  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  flat  15-percent  limitation,  the 
amendment  provides  that  even  if  such 
costs  do  not  exceed  15  percent  and  yet 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  OEO,  excessive, 
the  Director  can  require  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  to  reduce  administrative 
expenditures.  This  includes  the  right  of 
the  OEO  Director  to  require  one  or  more 
such  community  action  agencies  to 
share  a  common  director  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  people. 

Senator  Harris  and  I  propose  in  this 
manner  to  strengthen  community  action 
administration  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
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where  up  to  this  time  many  of  the 
administrative  units  have  been  too  small 
and  too  limited  by  budget  to  be  effective. 
A  staff-sharing  program  already  has 
been  tried  on  a  very  limited  basis,  I  am 
advised.  Also,  I  have  personally  exam¬ 
ined,  in  Oklahoma,  community  action 
agencies  of  varying  sizes.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  on  the  basis  of  firsthand  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  multicounty  administra¬ 
tive  unit  often  proves  more  efficient  in 
the  less  populous  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  make  community  action 
agencies  as  cost-efficient  as  we  would 
want  any  business  to  be.  We  must  make 
certain  that  community  action  agencies 
do  not  turn  into  patronage  refuges  for  a 
lot  of  useless  people  who  hold  down  desk 
jobs  and  drain  money  off  from  the  real 
business  of  helping  the  poor.  If  ever  there 
was  a  program  that  ought  to  stay  lean 
and  hard,  it  is  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon¬ 
ored  to  have  joined  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  senior  colleague  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  He  and  I  share  a  feeling,  which 
I  am  sure  all  other  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  share,  that,  most  of  all,  we  intend 
that  this  program  get  results  and  that 
it  help  the  poor  and  that  we  cut  down  in 
every  way  possible  unnecessary  overhead 
and  administrative  expenses  so  that  good 
results  and  action  for  the  poor  can  be 
obtained. 

Therefore  I  commend  my  senior  col¬ 
league  for  the  work  he  has  put  into  this 
amendment  and  for  his  offering  it  today. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  for  his  help.  I  feel  we 
can  certainly  justify  efforts  to  try  to 
abolish  poverty  if  we  are  watchful  and 
careful  in  keeping  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  costs  to  the  very  minimum. 
Dollars  spent  on  duplication  of  effort, 
wasted  personnel,  and  other  sources  that 
unnecessarily  consume  dollars,  ought  to 
go  to  help  to  eliminate  poverty  We  can 
ill- afford  to  spend  too  much  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  high  officials  at  high 
salaries. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  minutes. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  it  puts  a 
limit  of  15  percent  on  all  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Except  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  waive  the  limitations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  this  paragraph  for  specific 
periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  6  months, 
whenever  he  determines  such  a  waiver  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Shriver,  the 
Director  of  OEO. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  him.  I  would  not  say  that  he  agrees 
100  percent  with  it.  I  believe  he  does, 
however. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  at  least  agrees  with  it 
99  percent,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  so.  The 
question  we  were  in  slight  disagreement 
upon,  and  I  do  not  recall  its  being  defi¬ 
nitely  settled,  was  as  to  the  non-Federal 
contributions  to  such  costs,  and  whether 
the  15  percent  would  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding, 
having  checked  with  the  OEO  Director’s 
office,  that  he  has  no  serious  objection  to 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  say  I  am  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it,  and  I  do  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Director  was  quite  enthusiastic  about 
having  some  limitations  written  in,  to 
give  him  greater  authority  to  say  no  to 
over-ambitious  community  action  groups 
that  felt  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
very  high  overhead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  say  again  that  generally  speaking, 
I  am  opposed  to  writing  what  ought  to 
be  administrative  regulations  into  legis¬ 
lation;  but  since  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
has  indicated  that  he  sees  no  particular 
objection  to  this  amendment,  and  since 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  so 
strongly  about  it,  and  is  a  very  difficult 
Senator  to  oppose,  I  am  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  reserve  1  minute,  and  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
1  minute  of  my  time,  and  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  be  listed  as  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  provisions  regarding 
older  Americans  in  the  proposed  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  Those  who  developed  this  bill  de¬ 
serve  much  credit  for  the  imaginative 
approach  of  their  bill  to  the  problems 


and  opportunities  of  our  older  compa¬ 
triots. 

One  provision  greatly  strengthens  sec¬ 
tion  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  since  1965  has  declared  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  el¬ 
derly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conduct  and  administration 
of  programs  under  the  act.  It  would  spell 
out  in  more  detail  the  obligations  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  war  on  poverty  programs 
and  to  help  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  Further,  it  would  require 
the  Director  to  include  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  mandate  has  been  implemented. 

A  provision  which  is  not  limited  in  its 
effect  to  the  elderly  but  which  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  elderly  public  assist¬ 
ance  recipients  is  the  proposed  revision 
of  title  VII  on  “Treatment  of  Income  for 
Certain  Public  Assistance  Purposes.” 
Heretofore,  title  VII  has  required  that 
of  the  income  received  by  a  participant 
in  Economic  Opportunity  programs,  the 
first  $85  per  month  of  such  amounts  plus 
one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  must  be 
disregarded  in  computing  his  public 
assistance  benefit.  The  proposed  treat¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Opportunity  income 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  recipient  to  bring  himself  up 
to  a  minimum  standard  of  economic 
adequacy  instead  of  penalizing  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  partici¬ 
pant’s  public  assistance  would  not  be 
reduced  if  the  sum  of  his  income  from 
all  sources,  including  public  assistance, 
is  insufficient  to  bring  him  out  of  pov¬ 
erty.  This  proposal  would  stimulate 
America’s  older  public  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  launch 
themselves  out  of  poverty  and  depend¬ 
ence. 

The  bill  proposes  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
vision  of  the  title  on  Volunteers  in  Serv¬ 
ice  to  America,  known  as  VISTA.  As  part 
of  the  revision,  language  is  included  to 
state  a  stronger  congressional  intention 
that  the  fullest  participation  of  older 
persons  as  volunteers  be  encouraged.  This 
is  in  accord  with  my  efforts  and  those  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  make 
available  to  older  Americans  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  continue  to  be  active  and  useful. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  would  benefit 
both  the  older  individuals  who  serve  and 
their  communities,  which  have  myriad 
needs  for  services  they  could  perform. 

Another  provision  to  benefit  the  elderly 
is  section  126  of  the  bill.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  which  part  relates  to 
the  provision  of  useful  work  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  youths  and  adults. 
Section  126  makes  it  clear  that  part  B  is 
to  help  relieve  long-term  unemployment 
among  persons  55  years  of  age  and  older 
as  well  as  unemployment  among  other 
age  groups. 

Employment  of  the  elderly  would  also 
be  encouraged  by  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  Director  of  OEO  “encourage  the 
employment  of  persons  55  years  and 
older  as  regular,  part-time  and  short¬ 
term  staff”  in  OEO  programs. 
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Finally,  the  bill  would  make  Project 
Find  a  national  emphasis  program.  Proj¬ 
ect  Find  is  a  program  administered  by 
OEO  to  identify  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor,  to  refer  them  to  ex¬ 
isting  health,  welfare,  employment,  hous¬ 
ing,  legal  aid,  recreation  and  other 
needed  services,  and  to  provide  some  of 
the  elderly  poor  with  employment  and 
volunteer  opportunities.  Making  this  pro¬ 
gram  a  national  emphasis  program  would 
express  strong  congressional  support  for 
it  and  would  encourage  OEO  to  lend 
additional  emphasis  to  it. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Aging  in  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  for  the  emphasis  upon 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  Senators  who  have 
developed  this  bill.  These  provisions  to 
assist  our  older  compatriots  deserve  the 
support  of  all  Senators,  and  I  hope  they 
can  become  law. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  helping  disadvan¬ 
taged  people  to  become  self-sustaining 
and  stabilizing  elements  in  our  society 
than  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  proprietors  of  their  own  small 
businesses. 

Under  section  IV  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  the  responsibility  of 
providing  loans  and  management  train¬ 
ing  to  help  these  people  become  business 
owners  and  thus  acquire  a  stake  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

This  program  of  assistance  is  now 
available  to  disadvantaged  people  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Moot,  the  SBA  is  actively  seeking  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  program  in  areas  that  are  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  reach. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  read  in  the  September  issue  of 
South  Carolina  Education  News,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Arthur  J.  Glick,  SBA  Re¬ 
gional  Director  in  Columbia,  that  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
South  Carolina  are  eligible  for  these 
long-term  loans. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  SBA’s 
statement  that  it  will  go  into  the  poor 
sections  of  cities  and  into  depressed  rural 
areas  actively  seeking  business  owners, 
or  potential  business  owners,  who  can 
benefit  from  this  program. 

To  carry  this  work  forward,  SBA’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Columbia  is  cooperating  with  edu¬ 
cational  associations  and  other  groups 
in  South  Carolina  to  reach  the  people 
who  can  be  helped  by  this  program. 

I  congratulate  the  SBA  and  the  editor 
of  Education  News  for  their  cooperation 
and  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Small  Business  Loan  Program  Available  in 
South  Carolina 

The  Small  Business  Administration’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Loan  Program  is  now 
available  throughout  South  Carolina,  it  was 
announced  by  Arthur  J.  Glick,  SBA  Regional 
Director. 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  accepted  to 
existing  and  new  businesses  by  SBA’s  Re¬ 
gional  Office  at  1801  Assembly  Street,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  and  by  72  other  SBA  field  offices 
throughout  the  Nation. 


To  find  those  low-income  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  people  with  the  best  potential  to 
successfully  operate  a  business,  SBA  will 
work  closely  with  Educational  Associations, 
Community  Action  groups,  neighborhood 
centers,  regional  organizations  and  other 
groups  throughout  South  Carolina,  Glick 
said.  These  organizations  will  also  be  asked 
to  assist  in  providing  volunteers  from  the 
business  community  to  work  with  SBA  per¬ 
sonnel  in  providing  management  assistance 
to  loan  recipients.  In  this  regard,  Glick  said 
that  “America  has  always  relied  upon  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  its  community  leaders  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  and  the  people 
have  always  responded.” 

He  further  stated  that  “We  do  not  intend 
to  make  bad  loans  under  this  program, 
but  neither  do  we  intend  to  set  up  inflexible 
road  blocks.  Our  people  are  going  into  the 
poor  sections  of  cities  and  into  the  depressed 
rural  areas.  We  are  looking  for  loans  that 
will  expand  viable  businesses,  exploit  new 
ideas,  establish  small  manufacturing 
plants — the  kinds  of  businesses  which  can 
have  a  healthy  effect  on  the  community, 
which  can  expand  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  which  can  stimulate  the  economy  and 
be  in  concert  with  our  National  goals. 

“In  addition,  SBA  will  make  available  to 
EOL  recipients  all  of  our  management  as¬ 
sistance  tools  in  a  combined  effort  to  assure 
the  success  of  these  small  businesses.” 

A  key  feature  of  the  expanded  EOL  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  will  also  seek  to  assist  for 
the  first  time  those  who  are  above  the  pov¬ 
erty  level,  and  yet  cannot  qualify  for  SBA’s 
regular  business  loan  program. 

Glick  said  that  “One  of  the  basic  problems 
in  any  program  of  this  type  is  reaching  the 
people  we  are  attempting  to  help  and  our 
educational  leaders  and  teachers  can  render 
an  additional  public  service  in  carrying  this 
message  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  no 
amendment  is  pending,  and  the  propon¬ 
ent  of  an  amendment  has  not  arrived  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  may  be  recognized  to 
speak  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES 


r,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  \m 
ptember  19,  1967, 1  delivered  an  initia 
floor  speech  concerning  questionable'' 
military  procurement;  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  concerned  two  Army  con¬ 
tracts.  Both  were  awarded,  to  big  busi¬ 
ness  firms  although  substantially  lower 
bids  were  on  file  from  small  business 
firms.  Specifically,  one  award  was  given 
to  Northrop  Nortronics — a  division  of 
Northrop  Aviation — the  high  bidder,  over 
Custom  Packaging  Co.,  the  low  bidder. 
The  other  award  was  given  to  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  the  high  bidder  over 
Decitron  Electronics  Corp.,  the  low  bid¬ 
der. 

The  first  contract  involved  a  shoulder- 
borne  portable  flame  weapon.  The  other 
contract  involved  a  portable  walkie- 
talkie  radio  set.  In  both  transactions  the 
procedures  used  to  justify  the  excessive 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  highly  questionable  that  I  urged 
that  Congress  proceed  with  a  thorough 
investigation  of  our  military  procure¬ 
ment  policies. 

The  case  involving  my  constituent, 
Custom  Packaging  Co.,  Aurora,  Colo., 
clearly  pointed  out  a  serious  shortcoming 


in  our  ability  to  properly  review  trans¬ 
actions  involving  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  taxpayers’  dollars.  Congress  ha§ 
depended  upon  the  Comptroller  Gener? 
of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  ihe 
technical  aspects  of  this  review. /The 
Comptroller  General  has  acknowledged 
that  this  is  not  being  done. 

In  response  to  the  protest  fi/fd  by  my 
constituent,  the  Comptroller  jSeneral  re¬ 
sponded  in  part  as  follows: 

Your  claim  of  improper  us/  by  the  procur¬ 
ing  activity  of  proprietarv/fnformation  con¬ 
tained  in  Custom’s  uns/iclted  proposal  is 
categorically  denied  My  responsible  and 
knowledgeable  technj/al  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the /Army.  And  while  your 
rebuttal  and  othey  correspondence  dealing 
with  this  allegation  strongly  disputes  the 
conclusion  reac/ed  by  the  Army  Technical 
Personnel,  we/have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  Army. 
In  factual  disputes,  such  as  here,  which  are 
technically  beyond  the  competence  of  our 
office  bejiause  of  the  scientific  or  engineering 
concent  involved,  we  must  accord  a  signifi¬ 
cant ifegree  of  finality  to  the  Administrative 
position. 

Tn  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  saying  that  no 
review  was  made  of  the  charge  beyond 
asking  the  Army  whether  it  disagreed 
with  the  assertion  made  by  my  constitu¬ 
ent.  Of  course,  the  Army  responded  in 
the  manner  it  did  in  order  to  protect 
those  responsible  for  this  questionable 
transaction  in  the  first  place. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
also  questioned  the  Comptroller  General 
about  the  award  of  the  contract  to 
Nortronics  at  more  than  twice  the 
amount  bid  by  Custom  Packaging  Co.  In 
his  response  to  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Comptroller  General 
hedged  the  question  posed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  that,  under  the 
Small  Business  Act,  provision  is  made 
that  where  a  small  business  concern  is 
certified  by  SBA  to  be  a  competent  Gov¬ 
ernment  contractor  with  respect  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  credit,  the  procuring  officers 
of  the  Government  must  accept  such 
certification  as  conclusive.  After  having 
admitted  in  his  letter  to  my  constituent 
that  in  actual  fact  no  review  was  made, 
the  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to  say : 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  before  us,  we 
u’e  of  the  view  that  Custom’s  proposal  was 
^chnieally  non-responsive  to  the  Army’s 
requirements  as  detailed  in  the  statement  of 
wora.  accompanying  the  request  for  proposals. 
In  reaching  this  view,  we  are  aware  that  some 
of  Custom’s  deficiency  disclosed  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  evaluation  related  to  its  capacity  and 
credit. 

And  then\he  revealed  the  following: 

However,  Custom  received  only  a  rating  of 
2  on  its  technical  approach  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  requirements  out  of  a  possible 
weighted  factor  ofVo. 

This  “weightedNaverage”  method  of 
eliminating  the  lowest  bidder  struck  me 
as  being  familiar.  UpVi  checking,  I  find 
that  this  very  same  gainbit  was  used  to 
eliminate  the  low  biddersSnn  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  portable  radio  communications 
set  which  has  the  official  nomenclature 
AN/PRC-62(  ).  The  Army 'Electronics 
Command  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America — and  hete  we  go 
again  with  RCA.  This  is  the  thirdStime  I 
have  brought  them  up — for  $1,073,160  in 
spite  of-  the  fact  that  the  Army  hacN^- 
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eeived  substantially  lower  bids  from  such 
companies  as  Bendix  Radio,  General 
Motors  Delco  Radio  Division,  Raytheon, 
General  Dynamics,  Magnavox,  Sylvania, 
and  outers.  The  lowest  bid  received  for 
this  ANxpRC-62  radio  came  from  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
We  all  kno\  these  are  the  giants  of  the 
electronics  industry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  United 
States — and  we  ^an  say  this  again  after 
today’s  debate — ik  not  a  profitmaking 
organization.  But, 'when  we  have  pro¬ 
curement  officials  who  can  throw  out 
low  bids  from  firms  ihich  as  I.T.  &  T., 
who  are  enormously  welLqualified  to  de¬ 
velop  any  kind  of  radio  we  could  think 
of,  then  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  took 
another  look  at  the  regulation  the  Army 
cited  as  justification  for  its  actions.  The 
Army  justified  these  actions  under  sec¬ 
tion  IV,  part  2  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations.  Just  how\does 
this  work? 

The  Comptroller  General’s  report  No. 
B-160809  explains  how  the  Army  diet, 
this  in  the  case  of  my  constituent,  Cus¬ 
tom  Packaging  Co.  First,  they  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  price  of  the  item  to 
be  procured.  Then  the  Army  proceeded 
to  assign  an  arbitrary  set  of  “values”  to 
the  various  bids.  The  Army  said  that 
technical  approach  to  the  problem  was 
to  count  40  percent;  technical  person¬ 
nel  20  percent;  background  experience 
only  15  percent;  facilities  15  percent; 
and  schedule — whatever  that  is — was  to 
count  10  percent.  \ 

Having  established  this  approach,  the 
Army  then  contrived  a  new  set  of  num¬ 
bers  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
price,  and  lo  and  behold,  Nortronics  got 
the  highest  rating,  while  Custom  Pack¬ 
aging  Co.,  which  conceived  the  flame 
weapon,  developed  it  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense — and  demonstrated  it  to  the 
Army — got  a  rating  of  two  points  out 
of  a  possible  weighted  factor  of  40.  This, 
I  might  say,  is  despite  the  fact  that  SBA 
had  certified  the  company’s  capacity 
and  credit  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  the  AN/ 
PRC-62  radio  procurement  was  well 
documented  by  GAO  report  B-152884., 
There  again  the  weighted  average  wa/ 
used.  The  report  shows  that  in  awarding 
the  contract  to  the  Radio  Com /  of 
America  for  an  amount  in  excess/of  $1 
million,  the  Army  Electronics  Command 
ignored  the  following  lower  bid/: 

I.T.  &T.,  $421,140.  / 

Bendix  Radio,  $434,627.  / 

Advanced  Communications,  $470,445. 

Electronics  Communications,  $489,155. 

General  Motors  Delob  Radio  Division, 
$556,152.  / 

The  report  contains  the  following  in¬ 
credible  admission/; 

We  could  not  independently  evaluate  the 
technical  aspect/  of  the  proposals,  nor  could 
we  determine /from  an  engineering  stand¬ 
point  whether  the  Agency’s  technical  evalua¬ 
tions  were  seasonable.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  Agency’s  technical  evaluations  were  not 
adequately  documented.  However,  our  review 
disclosed  that  the  Agency’s  engineers  respon- 
sible /for  evaluating  the  proposals  were  in 
general  agreement  that  RCA’s  proposal  was 
th/best. 

/  Of  course,  they  would. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
think  about  this  for  a  second.  Here  is  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  which 
is  designed  to  be  at  least  Congress  agency 
to  determine  whether  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  are  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet,  they  have  said  now  on  three 
consecutive  occasions  that  they  were  not 
qualified  to  analyze  the  scientific  and 
other  material  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Army’s  decision.  Consequently,  the 
only  thing  they  can  do  is  accept  the 
Army’s  decision,  even  when  in  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  report  it  says  it  is  not 
documented,  and  the  Army’s  opinion  has 
been  based  on  the  claimed  lack  of  tech¬ 
nical  competency  of  companies  like  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

Can  we  conceive  of  any  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  position  than  having  the  Army 
come  up  and  try  to  tell  the  Comptroller 
General  or  anybody  else  that  ITT  or 
Bendix  or  Advanced  Communications  or 
General  Motors  cannot  build  a  portable 
.radio?  It  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I. 
siave  ever  heard  of.  / 

NHere  we  have  another  $500,000 — that 
is  sot  a  great  amount  in  the  present 
budgirt — thrown  down  the  drain  iolely 
because  the  Army  wants  to  deaf  with 
RCA  toNthe  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 

I  say  it  is  amazing  indeed.  / 

I  am  informed  today  that  the  Army 
is  right  this  sninute  scheduling  $8.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  this  meal  year  i/to  sole-source 
noncompetitive'production  for  the  AN/ 
PRC-62(  )  radio\set /that  I  have  just 
finished  talking  about,  where  we  have 
bids  from  five  perf^cCy  competent  com¬ 
panies  that  are  far  l<Wer  than  the  bid 
from  RCA.  In  View  of 'what  has  tran¬ 
spired,  it  will  /ome  as  ncKsurprise  when 
RCA  is  announced  as  the  lucky  company 
that  is  going  to  get  this  “urgent”  award — 
much  to  hs  happy  surprise.  \ 

I  woulfl  not  be  surprised  next  month 
to  leapn  that  the  Army  has  generated 
another  of  its  classic  “urgent”  require¬ 
ments — this  time  for  shoulder-borne* 
florae  weapons  to  be  produced  by  NcS- 
^feronics  on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  be\ 
cause  the  Army  will  say  they  need  them' 
in  a  hurry,  even  though  they  have  a  2- 
year  development  program  already  in 
operation. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
recently  held  hearings,  during  the  course 
of  which  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Robert 
Moot,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  that  SBA  is 
going  to  be  far  more  vigorous  in  seeking 
corrective  action  in  this  area.  We  have 
been  promised  a  report  on  the  cases 
which  I  have  previously  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  ’ooking  forward  to  receiv¬ 
ing  these  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  free 
ride  on  the  taxpayers’  back  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  Surely,  not  every  re¬ 
search  and  development  program  has  to 
come  up  devoid  of  manufacturing  draw¬ 
ings,  precisely  in  point  of  time  to  coincide 
with  an  overpowering,  overriding  de¬ 
mand  for  immediate  delivery.  Certainly, 
we  should  be  capable  of  orderly  planning 
that  would  allow  open  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  for  our  military  requirements.  As 


it  is  today,  less  than  15  percent  of  all  thp' 
money  spent  by  the  Pentagon — the  hil- 
lions  of  dollars  that  we  spend/-is 
awarded  under  contracts  based  on  Com¬ 
petitive  bidding  and  public  opening  of 
bids.  This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
competitive  bidding  reduce?  the  cost 
from  30  to  50  percent  under/noncompeti¬ 
tive  costs.  / 

Mr.  President,  as  I  h/ve  said,  this  is 
the  third  speech  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  and  the  thircr  series  of  contracts 
I  have  brought  up/l  hope  to  bring  up 
more  such  instances  in  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  the  poing  I  am  making  is  that 
somewhere  something  is  wrong  in  the 
Army  procurement  system.  One  result  of 
this  wrong/is  that  tax  funds  are  being 
spent  at  at  rate  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
neededy/Another  result  is  that  the  low 
bidder/ time  and  time  again,  has  been 
knocked  out  as  the  eventual  procurer 
of  /he  contract,  and  it  is  given  to  the 
bjg  companies  that  already  seem  to  have 
A  great  number  of  defense  contracts. 
This  situation  raises  questions  in  my 
mind  and,  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us. 

I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  anybody  of 
wrongdoing.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
cases  I  have  already  developed  are  suffi¬ 
cient  in  nature  and  in  scope  to  warrant 
a  thorough -going  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  into  what  is  happening  in  the 
military  procurement  policies  as  they  are 
being  administered  today  under  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  853) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


Economic  opportunity  amend- 

\  MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  thevLjill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Nponomic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to 
authorize  an.  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  oilier  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTy\Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  and  variedNapproaches  which  can 
be  made  to  the  trailing  provisions  under 
this  act.  There  are  many  areas  in  which 
training  can  be  accomplished  which  have 
not  been  explored  to  thdrtull  extent  that 
they  can  be.  \ 

The  national  system  of  libraries  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  seems  to  mmthat  train¬ 
ing  programs  through  the  lodal  library 
system  might  be  a  very  worthwhile 
project.  \ 

Librarians  in  public,  professionalKand 
school  libraries  have  in  many  cases 
direct  lines  of  communication  to  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  communities  and  the  disadX 
vantaged  adults  and  children  in  those 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  56,  line  3,  delete  the  period,  sub¬ 
stitute  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following: 
“Provided,  no  project  under  such  program 
may  grant  assistance  to  bring  any  action 
against  any  public  agency  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  221(B)(3).  As  written,  this  section 
designates  the  legal  services  program  as 
a  national  emphasis  program  in  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  battle  to  eliminate  poverty. 

In  waging  this  war  to  help  the  poor  to 
rise  out  of  living  conditions  which  offer 
little  or  no  hope  for  the  future  and  into  a 
world  which  offers  a  real  economic  op¬ 
portunity,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  designed,  and  the  Congress 
has  approved  a  frontal  attack  on  many 
conditions  which  have  kept  these  people 
living  in  a  world  without  a  ray  of  light 
or  hope.  Some  facets  of  the  program  are 
designed  to  be  immediate  cures.  Other 
projects  are  designed  to  prepare  the  per¬ 
son  to  face  the  challenge  he  will  en¬ 
counter  as  he  hopefully  walks  out  of 
poverty’s  door  into  a  brighter  sunlight  in 
the  future. 

Increased  educational  opportunities 
do  this.  So  do  job  skill  training  programs 
and  the  providing  of  jobs.  Still  other 
programs  are  designed  to  attack  com¬ 
munity  problems  and  personal  problems 
if  you  will.  The  OEO  has  concluded  that 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  educate  and 
train  a  man  for  a  job,  but,  rather,  it 
must  also  help  him  confront  some  of 
his  other  social  problems. 

To  this  end,  the  OEO  has  established 
a  legal  services  program  in  order  to  make 
the  law  an  instrument  which  could  work 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  work  against 
them.  In  the  past,  persons  of  low  income 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  receiving 
competent  legal  guidance  and  assistance. 
I  know  this,  because  at  several  periods 
in  my  lifetime  I  could  very  well  have 
used  the  good  offices  of  a  competent 
lawyer,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  hire  one. 
Oftentimes  the  cost  has  been  prohibitive. 
The  legal  services  program  seeks  to  rem¬ 
edy  exactly  this  condition. 

In  June,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em¬ 
ployment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  re¬ 


ceived  testimony  from  Orison  S.  Marden, 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  reviewing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  legal  services  program 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1966,  Mr. 
Marden  told  us  that  based  on  reports 
received  from  104  legal  services  programs 
throughout  the  country,  legal  assistance 
had  been  rendered  in  92,000  cases  and  an 
additional  15,000  persons  received  non- 
legal  help  or  interviews.  He  also  stated : 

By  June  30th  the  total  clients  served  will 
have  exceeded  300,000.  The  great  bulk  of 
these  cases  has  been  settled  by  advice  or 
negotiation.  Only  15  percent  required  action 
in  the  courts.  Yet  the  court  record  is  im¬ 
pressive:  they  won  75  percent  of  their  cases 
and  prevailed  in  62  out  of  71  appeals  filed. 
In  addition,  more  than  2  million  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  poor  have  received  education  in  their 
legal  rights  and  obligations. 

I  think  that  is  a  most  remarkable 
record. 

The  work  they  have  done  is  good  and 
the  dedication  they  have  exhibited  is 
moving,  indeed.  But,  legal  services  attor¬ 
neys  are  not  only  working  as  defense 
council,  they  will  also  bring  a  cause  of 
action  as  well  as  defend  an  indigent  in 
a  suit.  They  will  do  one  thing  more.  They 
will  institute  test  cases.  Recently,  in  this 
manner,  they  haye  begun  to  challenge 
our  laws  all  too  often. 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this,  we  must  remember  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  our  great  Nation  are  paying  for 
the  services  of  these  attorneys  and, 
consequently,  I  question  the  propriety 
anci  the  enormous  expense  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  of  a  legal  service  program  bringing 
suit  against  an  agency  of  the  Federal, 
State,  county,  or  local  government.  In 
such  instance,  the  taxpayer  is  paying  the 
legal  fees  of  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant — which  does  not  seem  quite 
right  to  me. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  last 
April  the  California  rural  legal  assist¬ 
ance  program  began  an  all-out  assault 
on  the  Sutter  County,  Calif.,  welfare 
office  rounding  up  potential  welfare  re¬ 
cipients  and  taking  them  to  the  county 
welfare  office.  The  director  of  the  office, 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations, 
granted  immediate  payments  when  she 
considered  the  application  “to  be  in  im¬ 
mediate  need.”  In  other  cases,  aid  was 
denied  at  the  immediate  moment  pending 
evaluation  of  the  complaint.  As  a  result, 
the  California  rural  legal  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  has  filed  some  30  appeals  based  on 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  were 
denied  on-the-spot  aid  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  other  applicants  deserved 
retroactive  reimbursement  for  denied 
payments.  Concurrent  with  these  30-odd 
appeals,  the  CRLA  has  filed  a  law  suit 
against  the  welfare  director  which  has 
occasioned  the  Sutter  County  board  of 
supervisors  to  hire  an  attorney  to  defend 
her.  This  suit  has  now  gone  from  the 
local  superior  court  to  the  district  court 
of  appeals  and  to  the  State  supreme 
court.  While  all  courts  have  refused  to 
hear  the  case,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  not  in  my  mind  when  I  stated  I  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  rural  legal  services 
program. 

In  another  example,  this  same  group. 


the  California  rural  legal  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  brought  suit  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Earlier  this  year,  I 
alerted  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
forthcoming  need  for  a  minimum  of 
10,000  Mexican  farmworkers  to  harvest 
tomatoes  and  other  crops  in  the  north¬ 
ern  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  On 
September  7  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  approved  the  importation  of  8,100 
Mexican  supplemental  workers  after 
California  growers  and  the  California 
Department  of  Labor  issued  a  formal  re¬ 
quest.  The  next  day  an  attorney  for  the 
California  rural  legal  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  on  behalf  of  26  California  farm¬ 
workers  filed  suits  in  U.S.  District  Courts 
in  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco  seeking 
to  enjoin  temporarily  the  importation  on 
the  ground  that  the  certification  order  by 
Secretary  Wirtz  violated  procedural  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Once  again  the  taxpayers  financed  the 
legal  expenses  of  both  parties  to  the 
suit — really  a  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
situation.  In  this  case  however  adjudica¬ 
tion  was  forestalled  by  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  CRLA  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Included  in  this  agreement  is  a  formal 
procedure  for  California  worker  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  protest  the  admission  of 
foreign  workers  and  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  panel  of  citizens  to  re¬ 
view  the  entire  system  which  permits 
growers  to  use  foreign  workers  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  compliance 
officers.  Furthermore  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  this  panel  will  consist  of 
seven  members  three  of  which  will  be 
CRLA  attorneys. 

I  further  submit  that  this  was  never 
envisioned  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  12  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  another 
4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  only  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  cannot  for  1  minute  believe  that  this 
was  the  original  intent  of  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program.  I  cannot  believe  that  af¬ 
fording  legal  advice,  counsel,  and  repre¬ 
sentation  to  persons  unable  to  afford  it 
in  order  to  promote  ‘justice  should  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  bring  suit  against  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  supported 
by  taxpayers’  money  when  the  party  is 
represented  by  another  agency  or  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  financed  by  the  same 
funds. 

Although  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  either  case 
the  welfare  recipient  or  the  farmworkers 
went  to  the  CRLA  for  assistance.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  CRLA  drummed  up 
clients  to  come  and  do  battle.  This  is  the 
problem  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  Mr.  Earl 
Johnson,  the  Director  of  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program,  to  determine  whether  the 
attorneys  employed  by  this  program  are 
working  and  conducting  themselves  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  consider  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  prohibit  legal  service 
lawyers  from  bringing  suit  against  any 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  local  agency. 
This  program  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
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demonstration  project  or  a  “trial  and 
error”  program.  We  are  funding  it  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  amount  of  $47  million,  and 
we  should  not  treat  its  implementation 
lightly.  The  program  was  designed  to  aid 
the  poor  in  achieving  the  legal  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  rich  can  af¬ 
ford.  It  was  designed  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  average  citizen  in  the  courts  of 
our  Nation.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
average  citizen  goes  to  court  with  a  test 
case  which  is  of  a  spurious  nature.  He 
does  not  have  the  money  to  do  so  and 
he  certainly  does  not  have  the  money 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  person  to  use  in 
such  a  questionable  fashion.  The  disad¬ 
vantaged  should  be  helped,  but  we  must 
remember  the  burden  which  is  being 
placed  on  the  taxpayer  in  providing  ben¬ 
efits  under  this  program.  There  are  too 
many  cases  for  legal  service  attorneys 
to  handle  without  involving  themselves 
in  these  test  cases. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  would  prohibit  the 
spending  of  any  money  for  legal  services 
to  support  any  action  against  any  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  agency  would,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  repeal  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if 
a  poor  person  is  involved.  In  effect,  this 
amendment  says  that  if  such  a  person  is 
having  trouble  with  his  welfare  payments 
and  needs  a  lawyer  to  help  him,  he  can¬ 
not  have  that  help.  He  has  to  do  with  his 
own  lawyer,  assuming  he  can  get  one.  If 
the  chief  of  police  picks  him  up  on  an  il¬ 
legal  arrest,  and  he  wants  to  have  a 
lawyer  to  defend  him,  he  cannot  do  it.  If 
the  police  break  into  his  house  without  a 
warrant,  he  cannot  do  anything  about  it, 
because  that  is  a  local  agency,  and  he, 
therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  help 
from  the  legal  services  division.  If  any 
official  from  welfare,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  building  inspector,  or  anyone  else  vio¬ 
lates  his  constitutional  rights,  the  legal 
services  section  of  the  OEO  is  not  allowed 
to  receive  1  cent  for  defending  him. 

To  me  the  issue  is  simple.  Does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  first  10  amendments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  apply  only  to  those  who  can  hire 
their  own  lawyers,  but  not  to  anyone  who 
must  depend,  because  of  his  economic 
circumstances,  on  a  lawyer  from  the 
Legal  Services  Division  of  the  OEO? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
leaves  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  most  respectfully,  how  has  this 
problem  been  handled  before  in  this  Re¬ 
public  up  to  the  institution  of  these  serv¬ 
ices?  Have  the  poor  had  to  handle  it 
themselves? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Pretty  much.  In  my  city 
we  have  a  voluntary  service,  badly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  community,  barely  able 
to  handle  more  than  10  percent  of  legiti¬ 
mate  cases. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  “Yes.”  We  have  not  only  had 
volunteer  services;  we  have  had  a  volun¬ 
tary  defender,  given  very  little  money  out 
of  the  city  budget.  We  have  had  a  legal 
services  division  paid  for,  quite  inade¬ 
quately,  by  the  communities  themselves. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  cities  in  my  State  never  have  had 
adequate  legal  services  until  this  pro¬ 
gram  started. 

By  his  amendment  the  Senator  is  say  - 
ing  that  if  an  automobile  dealer  takes 
illegal  action  to  take  back  his  automobile, 
the  poor  person  can  take  action  against 
him;  if  a  loan  company  wants  to  take 
illegal  action,  he  can  present  his  case; 
but  if  the  chief  of  police  engages  in  police 
brutality  or  other  illegal  action,  he  has 
no  recourse. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  there  is  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator  not  to  press 
the  amendment.  It  denies  the  poor  their 
constitutional  and  legal  rights,  and  I 
would  have  to  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  really  preserve  the  actual  rights 
of  the  poor  and  place  the  services  where 
they  are  needed.  I  brought  up  a  case, 
which  was  absolutely  a  rigged  case  and 
the  case  was  settled  out  of  court.  The 
Government’s  representative  could  have 
won  the  case,  but  he  was,  embarrassed  to 
be  representing  the  growers  and  farm¬ 
ers — 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  told  me 
about  that  case.  I  think  he  is  quite  right 
in  that  case,  but  what  the  Senator  Ts 
doing  is  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  our  concern  is 
exactly  parallel.  I  had  one  of  these  law¬ 
yers  in  my  office  last  week.  He  said  these 
fellows  are  all  over  the  place  and  they 
are  doing  this  kind  of  representation.  In 
the  State  of  California  the  purpose  of 
this  legal  assistance  is  not  being  used  for 
the  poor;  it  is  being  used  by  organiza¬ 
tions  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
never  envisioned  by  me,  at  least. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  cases  the 
Senator  from  California  brought  out.  I 
am  saying,  the  way  this  amendment  is 
drafted,  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  it  certainly  is  going  to  remove  from 
the  poor  most  of  the  protections  we  hope 
to  get  them  under  the  Constitution  of  he 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  may  have  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  had  better  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
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may  have  30  seconds  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  as  a 
result  of  the  unanimous -consent  request 
earlier  today  by  the  majority  leader  be 
printed  in  its  usual  form  and  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conclusion  of  morn¬ 
ing  business  on  tomorrow  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  consideration  of  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  S.  2388,  a  bill  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend¬ 
ment  (except  onS'amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]),  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des¬ 
ignated  by  him.  Provided  further,  That  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  following  the  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  (October  5,  1967),  which  is  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  debate  shall  be  limited 
to  45  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Clark. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  someone  designated 
by  them:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo¬ 
tion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYREX,  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  279  Leg.] 

YEAS— 36 


S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094) ,  reserving 
certain  public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermitt,  Nev. 


Allott 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Fong 

Miller 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hill 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Spong 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 52 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Clark 

McGee 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Baker 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

RusseU 

Cooper 

Morton 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  . 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was/transacted: 


enroll: 


BILLS  SIGNED 


The  PRECEDING  OFFICER  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  today,  October  4,  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  >1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  op  Federal  Contributions  Program 
Equipment  and  Facilities  Pursuant  to 
Subsection  201  (i),  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit¬ 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Federal 
contributions  program  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  (reporting  symbol  OCD-CONG(Q)  2) , 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Contributions  Pursuant 
to  Subsection  205,  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
^efense.  Department  of  the  Army  transmit- 
ig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Federal/ 
contributions — personnel  and  administra 
tion\  (reporting  symbol  OCD-CONG(A)S() , 
for  tins  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed.  Services. 

Second  Report  on  High-Speed  /  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  bf  Transpor¬ 
tation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  report  on  Nativities  earned  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  196V  (with  /in  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Duty-Free  Entry  ofYutts  for  Members  of 
the  Arrh&  Forces 

A  letter  from  the/ Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the  exist- 
,ng  provisions  /t  law  relating  to  the  duty- 
:ree  entry  of /gifts  not  exceeding  $50  in  re¬ 
tail  value  from  members  of  Nthe  Armed 
forces  serving  in  combat  zones  (with  an  ac- 
tompanyj/g  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
finance 


PETITION 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  b£ 
'ore  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by'' 
he  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
:  nission,  Washington,  D.C.,  endorsing  the 
j  sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
vhich  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  25, 
1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  value  or  historical  interest,  submit¬ 
ted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 

S.  2501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer-/ 
nando  Rafael  Boudet-Esteban;  to  the  Cor 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pinj/Kan 
Hui,  Yun  Sung  Tam,  Shui  Wong,  yo  Fat 
Cheng,  Yuen  Chun  Cheuk,  Chun  Hiy'Cheung 
Wu,  and  Yiung  Shing  Cheung;  to/the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2503.  A  bill  for  the  relict  of  Vassilios 
Tsibukis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2504.  A  bill  for  the/fcelief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tiniano  L.  Orta;  to  tl\e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By-Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2505.  A  bill  foi/the  relief  of  Gregorio  De 
Santis;  and 

S.  2506.  A  bi\jS for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Epifanio  Mor^fa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 


SOCIAL/  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
'OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  3  77  AND  378 

!r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
Appropriate  referral  two  amendments  to 
H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967,  recently  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  first  seeks  to  raise  the  present 
earnings  limitation  under  social  security 
from  the  present  $1,500  per  annum  to 
$2,400,  or  to  put  it  in  monthly  terms, 
from  the  present  $125  per  month  to  $200 
per  month.  Unfortunately,  the  House - 
reported  bill  only  raises  the  earnings 
limitation  to  $1,680  per  year,  or  $140  per 
month.  This  amendment  would  allow 
those  people  on  social  security  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400  per  year  without  reduction 
in  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  we  enact  a  meaningful  in¬ 
crease  in  the  earnings  limitation.  Many 
of  our  older  citizens,  who  are  retired, 
find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  live  on 
the  expected  maximum  benefit  payment 
of  $189  per  month.  However,  if  allowed 
to  earn  $200  extra  per  month,  they  could 
maintain  an  adequate  living  standard. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  paradoxical  that  we 
enact  all  sorts  of  Federal  programs  to 
help  the  senior  citizen,  yet  we  seem  to 
(o  nothing  to  support  any  initiative  on 
the  part  of  these  same  citizens;  in  fact, 
we  seem  to  penalize  it. 

These  people  possess  many  skills,  skills 
learneti  over  a  lifetime  of  work.  In  my 
own  St^e  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  \The  Rhode  Island  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  has  had  great  success 
in  placing  older  workers  who  have  the 
needed  skills.NThe  one  drawback  to  the 
success  of  this  job  placement  program  is 
the  fact  that  theUimitation  on  earnings 
and  its  attendantVeduction  on  benefits 
puts  a  damper  on  initiative. 

The  second  amendment  calls  for  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  nsr  social  security 
benefits,  an  adjustment\hat  would  rise 
or  fall  with  the  movement  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  index. 

Economists  preach  that  this  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is,  in  the  long  run,  a 
bad  feature  which  would  eventually  work 
against  social  security.  However,  the  long 
run  is  of  no  interest  to  those  people  of 
65  who  would  have  to  struggle  to  eanj  a 
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'  decent  living  on  the  expected  maximum 
of^  189  per  month. 

ItSis  quite  clear  that  living  costs  are 
constantly  rising.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  these  people  with  the  least  amount 
of  money,  should  have  to  wait  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  ae,t  every  2  or  3  years  in  order 
to  live  in  a  market  of  rising  costs.  A  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  will,  of  its  own 
accord,  insure Nffiat  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  truly  reflect\he  consumer  market. 

I  urge  the  Sendee  Finance  Committee 
to  consider  these  amendments  to  H.R. 
12080,  for  I  feel  that\hey  will  be  of  great 
aid  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred^ 

The  amendments  (Nos.  3\7  and  378) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
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nance. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  379 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  action  is 
needed,  as  it  has  been  over  these  years, 
to  remove  a  longstanding  inequity  in  the 
social  security  law.  There  is  no  penalty 
for  those  who  in  retirement  receive  in¬ 
vestment  income.  It  is  possible  to  have 
$5,000,  $10,000,  or  any  other  amount  of 
income  so  long  as  it  does  not  come  from 
wages.  But  for  many  a  worker,  particu¬ 
larly  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
in  low-paid  employment  resulting  in  no 
savings  and  investments  as  they  struggle 
daily  to  make  ends  meet,  there  is  a  need, 
so  long  as  health  and  circumstance  per¬ 
mit,  to  continue  working.  Social  security 
alone  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  need  for 
income  in  retirement,  yet  many  have  no 
other  resources.  In  fact,  a  study  by  the 
administration  on  aging  shows  that  those 
over  65,  9  percent  of  the  population, 
comprise  16  percent  of  all  our  poor.  Put 
another  way  nearly  a  third  of  all  retired 
persons  fall  in  the  poverty  class. 

Administration  recommendations  to 
raise  the  income  limitation  are  inade¬ 
quate.  The  limitation  should  be  removed 
completely.  We  should  make  the  desire 
to  work  a  desire  that  is  rewarded  instead 
of  penalized.  Let  us  not  continue  to  make 
it  unprofitable  for  a  worker  to  want  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  his  own  and  the 
Nation’s  economic  betterment. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2  of  this  year 
I  introduced  S.  1665,  a  bill  to  removi 
completely  the  earnings  limitation  on  in¬ 
come  of  social  security  beneficiaries.  ^To¬ 
day  I  offer  the  bill  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12080,  the  ornnibus 
social  security  bill  now  before  ttys  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received/printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  379)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OF  MOJION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULEVAMENDMENT,  DE- 
PARTMENTS'OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIpfa  BILL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

Mr.  kflRKSEN  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

Accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
inj/Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
ij*  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 


to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10345) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  the  following  amendment,  namely:  On 
page  48,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  the  / 
following : 

“That  section  2  of  the  Subversive  Activi¬ 
ties  Control  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  immediately  following  paragraph  (15), 
a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

“‘(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  involv¬ 
ing  the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
the  requirements  of  registration.  Disclosure 
of  Communist  organizations  and  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Communist-action  organizations  as 
provided  herein  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  welfare.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Subversive  Activi¬ 
ties  Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  By  changing  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  beginning  with  the  first  word  of 
the  subsection  and  continuing  down  to  sub- 
paragraph  (1)  thereof,  so  as  to  read:  * 

“‘(a)  When  there  is  in  effect  a  final  or- 
ier  of  the  Board  determining  any  organiza; 
tton  to  be  a  Communist-action  organizati 
orNa  Communist-front  organization,  it  sjaall 
be  unlawful — 

“(uV)  By  changing  that  part  of  subpara¬ 
graph  \l)  of  subsection  (a)  therec/  which 
precedes\A)  so  as  to  read: 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  FW  any  member  of  sucl/  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  knowledge  or  notice  pi  such  final 
order  of  the  Board — 

“(c)  By  changing  that  pa^t  of  subpara 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  j/)  thereof  pre¬ 
cedes  (A)  soasto\ead: 

“‘(2)  For  any  officer  /r  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any/uefense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  Xf  such  final  order  of 
the  Board — ’. 

“Sec.  3.  Sections/?  anc^l  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control/Act  are\ereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  4.  The  caption  to  secfton  9  of  the  Sub¬ 
versive  Activities  Control  ActVjs  amended  so 
as  to  read:  Records  op  final  orders  op  the 
board;  public  inspection;  reports  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  congress.’;  and 

“Sectipfi  9  of  such  Act  is  amen^d  so  as 
to  read 

“  '^c'  (a)  The  Board  shall  kee\  and 

maintain  records,  which  shall  be  opek^  to 
public  inspection,  giving  the  names  and 
‘Asses  of  all  organizations  as  to  which,  aii 
idividuals  as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect 
'final  orders  of  the  Board  issued  pursuant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (g) 
through  (j),  inclusive,  of  section  13,  or  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  section  13A. 

“‘(b)  Copies  of  the  reports  ^nd  orders  of 
the  Board  so  issued  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  as  then  currently  fixed  by  the  Board. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  individuals 
as  to  whom,  there  are  in  effect  such  final 
orders  of  the  Board.’ 

"Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Subversive  Ac¬ 
tivities  Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 
the  first  sentence  thereof  preceding  sub- 
paragraph  (1)  is  amended  so  as  to  read: 

“  ‘Sec.  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
organization  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter¬ 
mining  it  to  be  a  Communist-action  organ¬ 
ization  or  a  Communist-front  organiza¬ 
tion — ’. 

“(b)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (T)  thereof  is 
amended  to  read:  ‘Disseminated  by  - , 


an  organization  determined  by  final  order 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board/to 
be  a  Communist - organization;’ 

“(c)  The  phrase  following  the  colen  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (2)  the/eol  is 
amended  to  read:  ‘The  following  program  is 
sponsored  by  -  an  organization  deter¬ 

mined  by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Ac¬ 
tivities  Control  Board  to  be  a/Communist- 
- organization.’ 

“Sec.  6.  Beginning  with  /j),  all  that  of 
subsection  (a)  of  sectioiy'll  of  the  Sub¬ 
versive  Activities  Control/ Act  down  to  and 
including  the  end  thereof  is  amended  so  as 
to  read :  ‘there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  determining  such  organization  to 
be  a  Communist-q/tion  or  a  Communist- 
front  organizatior 

“Sec.  7.  Beginning  with  (j),  all  that  of 
subsection  (by' of  section  11  of  the  Sub¬ 
versive  Activmes  Control  Act  down  to  and 
including  the  end  thereof  is  amended  so  as 
to  read:  fimere  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of 
the  Boaror  determining  such  organization  to 
be  a  Gommunist-action  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization.’ 

“S^fc-  8.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  ysection  12  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
C/ntrol  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read : 

(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  under  section  13(a)  of  this  title, 
or  by  any  individual  under  section  13(b)  of 
this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  member  of  any  organization  as  to 
which  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organization  to  be 
a  Communist-action  organization.’ 

“Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Subversive  Activ¬ 
ities  Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

“‘(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization^ 
is  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organi¬ 
zation  a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  is  a  Communist-action 
organization  or  a  Communist-front  organi¬ 
zation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“  ‘(II)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  individual  is 
a  member  of  an  organization  which “has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be 
a  Communist-action  organization,  he  shall 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  indi¬ 
vidual  a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  individual  is  a  member- of  such  organi¬ 
zation.  Each  petition  under  part  (I)  or  part 
(II)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  verified  under 
oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies 
in  support  of  his  prayer  for  the  issuance  of 
ich  order.’ 

C(b)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
so  \s  to  read : 

i)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter¬ 
mining  \t  to  be  a  Communist  organization, 
and  any  Individual  as  to  whom  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist-action 
organization  n\ay,  not  more  often  than  one 
in  each  calendar\vear,  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  a  determination  that  such  organization 
no  longer  is  a  Communist  organization  (in 
the  case  of  an  organisation  which  has  been 
determined  under  suOeection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  be  one  of  the  Sypes  of  Communist 
organizations)  or  that  such  individual  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Cammunist-action 
organization,  as  the  case  mayvbe.  Each  peti¬ 
tion  filed  under  and  pursuant,  to  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon 
in  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice^peci- 
fying  the  time  and  place  for  hearing  Win 
such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be  co 
ducted  within  twenty  days  after  the  serviS 
of  such  notice.’ 
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towhs  are  protected  by  artillery  and  air- 
poweK  At  the  same  time,  the  local  ARVN 
officers\whether  in  civilian  or  military  posts, 
do  not  Expect  to  challenge  the  Viet  Cong 
seriously  m  the  villages. 

THE  VIETCONtt  :  THE  CADRE,  HIS  SOCIAL  ROLE  AND 
HIS,  MISLEADING  TACTICS 

Since  most  Violence  and  struggle  move¬ 
ments  occurred  Np.  the  Southern  Lowlands, 
eventually  entirety,  under  Viet  Cong  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  vital  to  treat  separately  the  basis 
of  Viet  Cong  activitty  This  basis  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  political  and  socal  innovation,  the 
local  cadre,  and  subtle  political  tactics  which 
make  detection  of  his  activity  and  a  response 
by  the  legal  government  very  difficult.  The 
Viet  Cong  cadres  are  the  only  effective  link 
between  many  Vietnamese  viHages  and  cen¬ 
tralized  commands,  and  they  aff  the  strong¬ 
est  such  link  in  Vietnamese  history. 

The  Viet  Cong  cadre  is  almost \Uways  an 
ambitious  local  person  who  has  beeh  trained 
to  live  with  the  people  of  his  village\to  seek 
out  those  with  grievances  against  Saigon- 
appointed  local  officials  and  against  Local 
notables  and  to  provide  incidents  which  tyo- 
bilize  the  peasantry  against  the  governmei 
Land  reform,  for  instance,  is  not  an  abstraci 
goal  for  the  cadre  and  his  followers — instead 
it  provides  patronage  for  political  power. 
Landless  tenants  who  join  the  cause  are. 
given  plots  of  absentee  landlords  and  owners 
of  medium-sized  plots  still  living  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  often  join  the  Viet  Cong  to  protect  their 
holdings. 

In  each  village,  the  Viet  Cong  cadre  starts 
a  series  of  front  organizations  which  eventu¬ 
ally  should  include  every  villager.  There  are 
Liberation  Fronts  for  farmers,  for  their  wives, 
for  their  children,  and  for  old  villagers.  At 
first,  only  a  nominal  membership  fee  is  re¬ 
quested,  but  enthusiastic  members  recruit 
their  neighbors  and  eventually  social  pres¬ 
sure  forces  everyone  to  join  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively.  If  a  village  is  hesitant  or  hos¬ 
tile  toward  the  Viet  Cong,  the  cadre  mobilizes 
greater  hostility  toward  the  Saigon  govern¬ 
ment  by  calling  in  a  Viet  Cong  military  unit 
from  another  area  and  provoking  air  strikes 
or  artillery  fire  from  nearby  ARVN  or  U.S. 
forces. 

Even  in  contested  villages,  the  Viet  Cong 
cadre  is  the  most  knowledgeable  about  local 
affairs.  He  deputizes  children  to  report  on 
who  enters  and  leaves  the  village  and  on 
what  newspapers  are  read  and  what  radio 
stations  are  listened  to.  As  the  cadre’s  con¬ 
trol  increases,  he  announces  more  rules,  “re¬ 
quests  contributions”  (taxes),  and  recruits 
troops,  and  villagers  are  increasingly  care¬ 
ful  to  obey  him. 

Thorough  investigation  of  their  training 
and  internal  messages,  together  with  lengthy 
interviews  with  cadres  who  have  come  over  as 
individuals  through  the  Chieu  Hoy  amnesty 
program,  have  shown  that  the  Viet  Cohg  ca¬ 
dres  assigned  below  the  provincial/or  dis¬ 
trict  level  are  not  usually  ideologically  mo¬ 
tivated.  Just  as  many  Vietnamesyiearned  to 
speak  French  as  a  path  to  power,  without 
necessarily  liking  Frenchmen/so  many  low- 
level  cadres  seem  to  have  learned  and  ap¬ 
plied  new  political  methods/to  take  over  their 
native  villages  without  necessarily  liking  the 
Communists  who  trained  them.  Cadres  from 
middle  class  backgrounds,  who  are  better 
educated  and  perfornr  vital  skilled  functions, 
as  in  propaganda  /nd  medicine,  may  even 
become  inwardly /hostile  to  the  Viet  Cong 
command  because  it  mechanically  gives  pref¬ 
erential  promotions  to  their  lower  class 
rivals.  The  cadre’s  chief  concern  is  with  his 
new  social  and  political  role,  as  the  promoter 
of  non-fauiily  social  ties  and  as  a  new  bu¬ 
reaucratic  link  between  the  village  and  the 
outside/world,  interpreting  commands  from 
the  center  and  communicating  village  griev¬ 
ances  back  to  it. 

vo  tactics  are  crucial  to  a  cadre-based  in- 
sj/rgency.  The  first  is  the  use  of  terror,  which 
directed  not  simply  at  eliminating  enemies 


but  more  at  manipulating  the  survivors.  Be¬ 
fore  a  man  is  assassinated  or  kidnapped,  he 
usually  receives  a  threatening  letter  listing 
grievances  against  him  and  warning  him  to 
change  his  ways.  At  the  time  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion  or  kidnapping,  a  list  of  the  offenses  for 
which  he  is  being  punished  is  pinned  to  his 
clothing,  or  posted  on  a  building,  or  read  off 
to  his  frightened  family  and  neighbors. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
a  “Robin  Hood”  image,  gained  by  killing  and 
publicizing  many  obviously  corrupt  officials. 
As  a  result,  assassinations  on  false  charges  of 
honest  and  able  officials,  the  insurgency’s 
worst  enemies,  were  sometimes  believed  and 
did  not  provoke  the  local  hostility  toward  the 
Viet  Cong  that  an  air-strike  does  against 
Saigon.  Furthermore,  not  only  are  Viet  Cong 
methods  of  violence  inherently  more  selective 
than  those  of  ARVN  and  U.S.  forces,  but  the 
political  intelligence  of  a  Viet  Cong  cadre  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  typical  Viet¬ 
namese  or  American  local  official  on  rapid 
rotation.  Because  of  his  better  information, 
the  Viet  Cong  cadre  gets  more  political  lever¬ 
age  from  his  carrots  and  sticks  than  our  side 
does.  Attacks  on  the  most  able  men  as  well 
as  on  the  most  corrupt  clearly  indicates  that 
Viet  Cong  cadres  are  seeking  power  in  their 
.villages  and  not  simply  reforms. 

The  second  crucial  tactic  is  that  of  the, 

‘  -existence”  village,  where  the  Viet  Co: 
cactye,  the  village  notables,  the  Saigon 
pointed  district  chief,  and  local  ARVN  qfficer 
“won’tyfight”  and  “live  and  let  live,”  jockey¬ 
ing  for  political  position  without  opejar  resort 
to  violence.  Once  a  village’s  front  organiza¬ 
tions  haveSstarted  up  a  Viet  Cong  cadre  is 
not  supposed  to  provoke  attacky'for  fear  of 
being  shown  \s  unable  to  defen'd  his  people. 
By  day,  such  Adages  are  sup/fosed  to  admit 
joint  teams  of  American  medical  personnel 
and  Saigon-trained  propagandists.  These 
villages  all  use  Satyon  government  identity 
cards.  In  such  villaeM  Viet  Cong  cadres 
would  encourage  pariacipation  in  Saigon’s 
elections  in  order  toAe^p  all  identity  cards 
in  good  standing,  ahd  th\  cadres  would  also 
oppose  mutilating  ballotsy which  could  be 
traced  to  their  districts. 

While  this  balance  of  local  W>wer  is  stable, 
neither  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  nor  the  ARVN 
officers  can  formalize  their  tacit  Anangement. 
Viet  Cons' cadres  can  get  amnesty  only  as 
individuals  through  the  Chieu  Hoy\rogram, 
and  it  A  cadre  were  to  bring  over  Mg  small 
military  force  with  him,  it  would  be  impris- 
oneji'  for  treason  or  placed  under  the  district 
rN  officer,  outside  of  the  control  of 
nestied  cadre  and  his  village.  “CoexL, 
ence”  ARVN  officers  have  enough  troubl 
avoiding  taunts  that  they  “won’t  fight”  with 
out  trying  to  suggest  to  Saigon  that  power 
be  shared  locally.  In  short,  while  the  cadres 
and  the  officers  can  forestall  disruption  from 
their  commands  by  reporting  back  that  all  is 
quiet  (but  not  yet  quiet  enough  to  become 
a  Viet  Cong  base  camp  or  for  landlords  to 
return  for  their  rents)  and  by  avoiding 
violence  which  would  attract  attention  to 
their  area,  they  can  do  nothing  constructive 
to  promote  their  common  interests  and  those 
of  the  populations  they  rule. 

Unfortunately,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  or  advisers  disrupts  the  tacit  peace 
and  brings  on  violent  incidents  without  being 
able  to  change  the  basic  division  of  authority. 
North  Vietnamese  units  can  not  capture  dis¬ 
trict  towns,  and  American  forces,  short  of  a 
full  counter-insurgency  operation,  cannot 
capture  the  villages.  Americans  usually  can¬ 
not  provide  a  direct  alternative  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  even  if  a  village’s  cadre  has  become 
unpopular,  because  mistrust  of  a  return  to 
colonialism  is  stronger  than  dislike  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  Under  Diem  villagers  south  of 
Saigon  openly  referred  to  the  government  as 
the  “My-Diem”  regime  the  “American-Diem” 
regime.  In  one  Mekong  Delta  village  where 
the  peasants  disliked  the  Viet  Cong  a  young 
ARVN  officer  began  to  make  good  impression 
last  year  and  he  was  warned  in  time  to  leave 
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each  time  the  Viet  Cong  assassination  squad 
visited  the  village.  But  when  an  American 
was  assigned  to  advise  him  the  villagers 
changed  their  minds  decided  that  thA  Viet 
Cong  were  right  in  opposing  even  gybd  offi¬ 
cials  from  Saigon  because  they  would  bring 
American  control  and  allowed  /the  next 
assassination  squad  to  kill  the  y6ung  ARVN 
officer. 


LINOTRON— FASTES1] 
MACHINE  IN 


PESETTING 
WORLD 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  tc/report  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  scientific  development  in  the  world 
of  printing.  / 

It  is  an  electronic  typesetting  system 
which  composes  words  on  film  at  speeds 
of  more  th/n  1,000  characters  per  second. 
It  is  now  in  use  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Caljfed  Linotron,  it  is  the  fastest  type¬ 
setting  machine  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
fir#t  ever  to  set  an  entire  page  of  type  at 
r  ie  time.  All  previous  methods  compose 
;ype  one  line  at  a  time. 

Linotron  uses  a  highly  advanced  tele¬ 
vision  technique  where  the  functions  of 
256  television  cameras  are  applied  to  set 
pages  from  computer  programed  tapes. 
At  its  average  pace  of  1,000  characters 
per  second,  the  system  completes  a  book- 
size  page  every  5  seconds  with  no  time 
loss  between  pages.  It  could  typeset  the 
Bible  in  about  77  minutes,  a  job  which 
took  Johannes  Gutenberg  nearly  5  years 
in  the  15th  century. 

The  system  is  the  result  of  more  than 
4  years  of  joint  development  effort  by  the 
CBS  Laboratories  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  ELTRA  Corp. 

At  formal  ceremonies  on  Monday,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  described 
Linotron  as  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  in  typesetting  since  the  invention 
of  the  Linotype  machine  in  1886.  He  said: 

In  the  effort  to  cope  with  the  information 
explosion,  a  major  bottleneck  has  been 
eliminated.  For  the  first  time,  man  is  able 
to  compose  typography  at  computer  speeds — - 
not  a  line  at  a  time,  but  over  an  entire  page 
'tn  any  sequence  of  characters  desired.  It  is 
ail  amazing  machine  and  will  save  the  gov¬ 
ernment  thousands  of  dollars. 

Immediately  following  the  ceremonies, 
the  Linotron  began  work  on  a  Defense 
Supply  \Agency  stock  catalog  job  of 
nearly  50)000  pages.  Formerly  reproduced 
from  computer  printout  copy,  the  cata¬ 
log,  as  typeset  by  Linotron,  will  save  the 
Government  Ap.  estimated  $250,000  an¬ 
nually. 

James  L.  Harmon,  the  head  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  said  that  up 
to  40  percent  of  the\bulk  of  large  print¬ 
ing  jobs  can  be  saved  with  the  use  of 
one  Linotron  system.  The  GPO  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  second  system  i^ter  this  year. 
He  added: 

The  use  of  two  Linotron  systems  will  repay 
the  government’s  $2  million  investment  in 
less  than  two  years. 

An  even  more  advanced  version  of 
Linotron,  designed  to  reproduce  pictul  ^ 
as  well  as  type,  is  now  being  built  bj  , 
CBS  Laboratories  and  Mergenthaler  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 
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.A.  Keller,  president  of  ELTRA  Corp., 
said  p 

Linotkpn  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
future  ofSprinting  and  publishing.  The  sys¬ 
tems  nowV  existence  and  those  presently 
being  built\re  sophisticated  and  have  great 
capacity,  butNdevelopment  work  is  continu¬ 
ing.  \  - 

Linotron  is  expanding  into  a  whole  family 
of  systems  involving  computer  typesetting, 
and  can  be  tailored  to  individual  needs  in 
the  fields  of  generaNrinting,  book  publish¬ 
ing,  newspapers  and  computer  printout. 

The  development  oi\the  Linotron  was 
led  by  Kenneth  Moore,\eneral  manager 
of  CBS  Laboratories’  Graphic  Systems 
Department,  according  to\Dr.  Peter  C. 
Goldmark,  president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  of  CBS  Laboratories,  who  said: 

The  principles  on  which  the  Linotron  de¬ 
velopments  are  based  lend  themselves  to 
fundamentally  new  methods  of  selectively 
retrieving  and  randomly  recording  extreme 
resolution  alpha  numeric  symbols  or  picture 
material.  An  entirely  new  generation  of  full 
page  character  and  picture  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  will  evolve  from  the  first  phase  of  our\ 
development  work  which  resulted  in  the 
Linotron  machine  placed  into  operation  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  gratifying  to  CBS  Laboratories  that 
such  diverse  government  projects  as  CBS 
Laboratories’  Lunar  Orbiter  development  and 
the  Linotron  shared  in  many  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  technologies. 

The  heart  of  the  radically  new  com¬ 
posing  system  is  an  electronic  tube  de¬ 
veloped  by  CBS  Laboratories,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Moore.  From  a  set  of  glass 
plate  type  character  grids,  letters,  nu¬ 
merals  and  symbols  are  projected  onto  a 
light-sensitive  surface  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  Moore  said: 

The  tube  essentially  performs  the  function 
of  television  cameras,  each  aimed  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  character. 

On  command  from  a  coded  computer  tape, 
the  tube  releases  the  characters — in  the 
form  of  electrons,  which  are  amplified  into 
video  signals — and  allows  them  to  appear  in 
any  desired  position  and  size  on  the  screen 
of  a  unique  cathode  ray  tube.  The  tube  can 
display  180  times  more  detailed  type  and  pic¬ 
ture  information  than  an  ordinary  televi¬ 
sion  receiver.  As  the  characters  appear  on 
the  screen — faster  than  the  human  eye  can 
detect— they  are  instantly  recorded  on  fi/m 
in  front  of  the  screen. 

Although  Linotron  averages  '  1,00' 
characters  per  second  for  extreme  hig] 
quality  reproduction,  it  can  run  as  fast 
as  10,000  characters  per  second  for  .print 
of  typewriter  quality.  There  are  net  mov¬ 
ing  parts  except  for  advancing  /he  film 
and  changing  the  glass  grids  tjf  different 
type  styles.  Each  of  these  motions  takes 
a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Computer  programing  cddes  to  operate 
Linotron  were  developed  by  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  prune  contractor  of 
the  system.  Basic  cgpy  to  be  printed  is 
first  punched  on  mfper  tape  along  with 
instructions  for  page  makeup,  indenta¬ 
tion,  type  charts  and  other  informa¬ 
tion.  The  papertape  is  then  converted  to 
magnetic  tape  by  the  computer,  which 
adds  directions  for  spacing  and  hyphen¬ 
ating.  / 

Mr.  Kfdrrison  observed: 

Almost  20  percent  of  the  total  $1  billion 
Federal  printing  program  now  involves 
phonographic  reproduction  of  information 
fed'  out  directly  from  computers.  This  is 
ebmewhat  like  reproducing  an  endless  tele¬ 


gram,  with  its  accompanying  poor  quality, 
hard  to  read  type  and  mammoth  waste  of 
paper. 

Mr.  Harrison  emphasized: 

Because  it  uses  magnetic  tape,  Linotron 
will  free  computers  to  do  other  jobs.  A  com¬ 
puter  can  put  information  on  tape  many 
times  faster  than  it  can  print  the  same  in¬ 
formation  on  paper. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
leadership  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  as/ 
far  as  possible,  I  am  sure. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  to  fully  confirm  my  under¬ 
standing,  that  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  response  to  the  query  from  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

The  Williams  amendment  will  be 
vpiade  the  pending  amendment  tonight 
Tore  we  adjourn.  We  will  adjourn  un- 
tih  9:30  tomorrow  morning  under  the, 
preVious  agreement.  There  will  be 
moresthan  15  minutes  for  morning  busi¬ 
ness,  after  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  ^consideration  of  the  Williams 
amendment  and,  under  the  previous 
agreement\up  to  45  minutes  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  Williams  amendment. 

So  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  by  10 : 30  tomorrow  iporning  on  the 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Thaw^  one  further  in¬ 
quiry.  As  I  understand  it,  when  action  is 
completed  on  the  pending  bill,  the  next 
order  of  business/will\be  the  so-called 
transportation  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ofAVest  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  is/  also  my  understanding. 
There  are  four  appropriatiorNbills  on  the 
callendar,  And  it  is  my  understanding, 
after  talking  with  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  the 
first  go  those  appropriation  bills  Nn  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  will  be\the 
transportation  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  also  th; 
After  we  complete  the  consideration  o: 
that  bill,  we  will  consider  the  State,  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Commerce  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  And  then  perhaps  NASA  and  fi¬ 
nally  public  works. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  not  necessarily  in 
that'brder. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  that  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
appropriation  bill  will  follow  the  Trans¬ 
portation  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  referred 
to  it  as  the  second  in  a  series,  but  I  then 
stated  that  these  would  not  necessarily 
follow  in  that  order.  The  transportation 
appropriation  bill  will  be  first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  that  bill  will 
not  come  up  before  next  Tuesday.  I  hope 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  381 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out 
everything  through  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “sum  of  “$2,060,000,000 
of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $295,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title 
I  of  such  Act,  $579,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I,  $1,022,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II,  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
A  .of  title  III,  $27,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $70,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
VI,  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry 
ing  out  title  VIII,  and”. 

*  On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con¬ 
solidated  as  a  new  part  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows:”. 

On  page  37,  in  line  19,  strike  out  “and  part 
D  of  this  title”. 

Beginning  with  line  17  on  page  40,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  12  on  page  45. 

Beginning  with  line  8  on  page  78,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  21  on  page  86. 

Redesignate  sections  104  through  106  as 
sections  103  through  105,  respectively,  and 
redesignate  sections  109  through  113  as  sec¬ 
tions  106  through  110,  respectively. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  30  seconds  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Netv  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  whether  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  final  vote  on  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sanguine  that  we  can  have  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill  reasonably  early 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  tell 
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my  friend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  doubtful  things  are  very  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that  the  bill  will  go  over. 
However,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  we 
can  finish  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  that 
there  will  be  votes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can 
now  answer  the  question  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  of  New  Jersey  who  just 
called  me,  Elston  Howard,  who  catches 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  He  has  offered 
me  two  tickets  for  the  game.  I  will  call 
him  back  and  tell  him  I  will  have  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  can  make  it  for  the  third  game. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  without  taking  time  from 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  F-lll  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months,  Congress  and  tl 
American  public  have  received  much  inA 
formation  regarding  serious  problems 
which  continue  to  plague  the  F-lll  air¬ 
craft  program.  There  have  been  many 
news  articles  and  broadcasts  about  the 
TFX,  as  it  was  originally  called.  They 
have  been  extremely  interesting  and 
quite  enlightening  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  many  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  our  national  de¬ 
fense  capability.  A  number  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  printed  in  the  Record 
at  my  request. 

Another  excellent  article,  entitled 
“The  Critics  Paint  an  Airplane  Lemon,” 
by  Ralph  K.  Bennett,  appeared  in  the 
October  2,  1967,  issue  of  the  National 
Observer.  I  wish  to  commend  the  author 
for  having  placed  the  troubles  of  this 
F-lll  biservice  aircraft  in  proper  per¬ 
spective  for  discerning  and  interested 
readers. 

We  recall  that  it  was  almost  5  years 
ago  that  research  and  development  for 
this  airplane  was  initiated.  It  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Navy  version,  the  F-111B,, 
is  more  than  2  years  behind  schedule 
We  all  know  that  the  total  costs  of  the 
original  TFX  aircraft,  as  estimated''  in 
1962,  have  now  more  than  doubled/ The 
cost  of  approximately  1,300  of/ these 
planes  which  we  now  propose  to/buy  has 
spiraled  to  more  than  double/the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  more  than  1,700  we 
originally  intended  to  procure.  It  also  is 
well  known  that  Pentagor/ officials  have 
admitted  in  congressional  hearings  that 
both  the  Navy  and  Air/Force  versions  of 
the  plane  are  seriouslv/deficient  in  speci¬ 
fied  combat  missiorr  performance. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Bennett  indicates 
that  a  primary  .cause  for  the  multiple 
problems  of  the  F-lll  is  found  in  the 
insistence  of  Ahe  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  dubious  goal  of  “commonality” 
between  bafih  versions  take  precedence 
over  the  vital  objective  of  attaining  weap¬ 
onry  effectiveness.  When  an  airplane’s 
costs  escalate  and  when  its  performance- 
is  sacrificed  to  maintain  an  unrealistic 
concept  like  commonality,  the  heralded 
theory  of  “cost  effectivness”  produces, 
is  it  has  in  this  instance,  an  aircraft 


which  military  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
now  privately  refer  to  as  a  “clunker.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  implying  that 
commonality  cannot  be  a  valid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  concept.  Money  can  certainly  be 
saved  by  ordering  the  procurement  of  a 
common  weapon  when  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  services  are  identical. 
There  is  no  way,  however,  to  build  with 
identical  parts  an  effective  single  weapons 
system  which  will  carry  out  separate  and 
widely  diverse  military  missions.  Mr. 
Bennett’s  article  points  out  that  the  TFX 
program  was  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
drastically  different  design  and  perform¬ 
ance  characteristics  of  a  Navy  plane 
weighing  50,000  pounds  and  an  Air  Force 
plane  weighing  90,000  pounds.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  80,000-pound  hybrid  craft  that 
cannot  capably  perform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  either  service. 

The  original  insistence  upon  common¬ 
ality,  by  amateurs  in  the  Pentagon,  de¬ 
spite  the  warnings  of  expert  engineers 
and  technicians  that  in  this  case  the  con¬ 
cept  was  neither  valid  nor  feasible,  is  one/ 
of  the  glaring  and  most  critical  mistak§ 
made  in  the  F-lll  program.  The  sti 
born  refusal  of  top  Pentagon  officials  to 
‘  aJmit  the  basic  error  of  applying  the 
commonality  concept  to  this  program  has 
compounded  and  intensified  ths?  F-lll’s 
fundamental  problems  in  almost  5  years 
of  research  and  development/and  caused 
the  coses  to  soar  while  the/veaponry  ef¬ 
fectiveness  has  alarmingly  sagged.  It  is 
now  crystal  clear  that  sc  complete  rede¬ 
sign  of  the  airplane  hr  both  its  versions 
would  be  necessary  JCo  produce  two  in¬ 
dividual  weapons  /Systems  that  would 
meet  the  separam/needs  of  the  services 
and  the  initial  op  National  requirements 
specified  by  th/NavVand  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ass,  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mjr.  Bennett’s  article  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  be  printeckin  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The iv  being  no  objection\the  article 
was  praered  to  be  printed  in  tftp  Record, 
as  follows: 

[PpOm  the  National  Observer,  Oct.  X  1967] 
'ERBTTRN  FOR  Mr.  McNaMARA:  The 
Paint  an  Airplane  Lemon 
(By  Ralph  K.  Bennett) 

".  •  •  If  the  military  really  must  fly,  why\ 
can’t  it  buy  one  machine  and  take  turns 
using  it?" — President  Calvin  Coolidge. 

P-111  born  TFX  out  of  Robert  Strange 
McNamara.  On  paper  it  is  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated,  flexible,  yet  economic  air-weapons 
system  yet  devised — a  single  airplane  capable 
of  performing  the  divergent  missions  of  both 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  reality  it  may  be  the 
most  costly  bungle  in  the  not-too-tidy  his¬ 
tory  of  American  military  procurement — a 
multibillion-dollar  farrago,  which  may  not 
only  place  an  imposition  on  the  taxpayer  but 
may  also  compromise  national  defense. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Men  of  good  will  are 
torn  by  indecision.  On  the  one  hand  they 
listen  as  starchy  U.S.  Sen.  John  McClellan, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  says  the  plans  ought  to 
be  scrapped  now,  while  there’s  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  listen  to  Mr.  McNamara’s 
continuing  insistence  that  the  plane  can  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  which  it  was  built, 
and  maybe  more. 

The  F-lll  is  the  most  controversial  weap¬ 
ons  system  ever  built,  and  last  week  the  con¬ 
troversy  showed  no  signs  of  slackening  off. 
The  Defense  Department  says  the  sleek, 
“swing  wing”  jet  represents  a  bundle  of  tech¬ 
nological  firsts.  Critics  argue  that  it  has 
established  some  other  “firsts.” 


They  believe  the  F-lll  represents  the/nrst 
instance  of  a  multibillion-dollar  defense 
project  being  undertaken  entirely  an  the 
basis  of  rough  figures,  never  set  d6wn  for 
accounting,  but  merely  stashed  aw/y  “in  his 
head”  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense/ 

They  believe  the  F-lll  is  tins  first  major 
air-weapons  system,  already  Scheduled  for 
complete  integration  into  national  defense, 
that  has  reached  its  fifth/year  of  develop¬ 
ment  without  meeting  tj/ie  standards  orig¬ 
inally  set  for  it,  and  without  operating  with 
complete  reliability. 

They  believe  the  F/fll  represents  the  first 
time  that  a  highly/qualified  military  selec¬ 
tion  board  has  beeji  overruled  on  its  selection 
of  an  aircraft  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  board  was 
given  no  opportunity  to  explain  why  it  pre¬ 
ferred  an  alternate  design  to  the  F-lll 
through  fonr  reviews  of  the  project. 

They  believe  the  F-lll  is  the  first  major 
U.S.  military  aircraft  to  have  doubled  and 
perhapfe  tripled  in  cost  before  ever  becoming 
operational.  Expected  to  average  about  $3,- 
OOO'OOO  per  plane  at  the  outset  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  F-lll  now  bears  a  price  tag  of 
<bout  $6,000,000  for  the  Air  Force  version, 
,000,000  for  the  Navy  version. 

THE  SWINGING  WING 

General  Dynamics,  of  Fort  Worth,  which 
won  out  over  the  Boeing  Co.  for  the  contract 
to  build  the  F-lll,  is  now  working  feverishly 
to  make  the  plane  a  semblance  of  what  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be.  Theoretically, 
the  secret  of  the  F-lll’s  “success”  is  its  vari¬ 
able  sweep  wing.  With  the  wing  extended  at 
right  angles  to  the  fuselage,  the  plane  should 
have  the  capability  of  taking  off  and  landing 
at  very  low  speeds  over  a  very  short  distance. 
If  it  sweeps  its  wing  back  60  degrees,  the  F- 
111  should  be  able  to  fly  at  Mach  2.5  (about 
1,650  m.p.h.)  at  very  high  altitudes.  With 
wings  swept  entirely  back,  the  plane  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  delta-wing  jet,  and 
should  be  able  to  streak  along  at  supersonic 
speeds  at  tree-top  level,  thus  avoiding  enemy 
radar. 

This  amazing  versatility,  envisioned  back 
in  1962,  was  to  be  the  one-plane  answer  to 
the  differing  needs  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  At  that  time,  the  Air  Force  wanted  a 
heavy  (between  80,000  and  90,000  pounds), 
slim,  sleek,  and  strong  fighter-bomber  able 
to  defend  Itself  and  able  to  make  sustained 
supersonic  “dashes”  beneath  enemy  radar. 
The  Air  Force  was  already  undertaking  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  such  a  plane. 

The  Navy,  meanwhile,  was  seeking  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  its  highly  successful  McDonnell 
F-4  fighter.  The  Navy  wanted  a  plane  with 
the  capability  of  protecting  the  fleet  from 
,erial  attack  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fleet 
It  had  to  be  light  (no  more  than 
50jS|00  pounds)  and  short  (for  aircraft  car¬ 
rier  \towage)  ;  and  stubby,  (to  permit  pilot 
and  eppilot  to  sit  side-by-side).  The  plane 
must  ohcourse  be  capable  of  short  take-off 
and  landing,  must  have  a  long  range,  and 
must  be  atpe  to  “loiter”  for  great  lengths  of 
time,  watching  for  approaching  enemy  air¬ 
craft.  It  would  defehd  the  fleet  by  firing 
sophisticated  Phoenix  missiles,  computerized 
to  select  and  destroy  the  most  dangerous  of 
incoming  targets. 

Both  services  werh  playing  with  the  idea 
of  a  swing-wing  aircralt  for  their  needs  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  came  into  office 
and  Mi4.  McNamara  went,  to  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  McNamara’s  zeal  in  cutting  out  unnec¬ 
essary  duplication  between\the  services  is 
already  legend.  When  he  saWsthat  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  were  planning  to  develop 
two  swing-wing  planes,  he  reasoned  that  if 
they  both  were  to  build  and  buyNthe  same 
swing-wing  aircraft  there  would  b&,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  research  and  development 
and  production  costs. 

This  new  plane,  in  short,  would  be  \ie 
synthesis  of  Mr.  McNamara’s  gospel  of  “cor 
monality.”  It  is  in  many  ways  a  sound  gospel^ 
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pleaching  as  it  does  that  the  various  military 
serHpes  can  save  a  lot  of  money  by  using  the 
same'basic  items  wherever  possible,  from  belt 
buckle§v  to  boots,  to  butcher’s  smocks.  But 
now  commonality  was  to  be  carried  into  the 
realm  ofV,  sophisticated  weapons  system. 
There  the  trouble  began.  Mr.  McNamara  saw 
little  difference  in  the  mission  requirements 
of  the  Navy  akd  the  Air  Force.  He  ordered 
joint  development  “of  a  single  aircraft  of 
genuine  tactical  Utility  to  both  services”  in 
a  now  famous  memorandum  of  Sept.  1,  1961. 
The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  grumbled,  but 
a  joint  Source  Selectiofe  Board  was  formed  to 
establish  criteria  and  select  the  best  design 
offered  by  contractors. 

TOO  MUCH  COMPROMISING 

The  problem  of  commonality  pervaded 
work  on  the  plane,  then  designated  TFX  for 
Tactical  Fighter  Experimental.\Neither  the 
Navy  nor  the  Air  Force  felt  a  truly  superior 
weapons  system  was  possible.  There,  was  sim¬ 
ply  too  much  compromising.  “.  .  AThe  in- 
compatability  of  requirements  led  the  Navy 
to  say  that  the  things  that  made  the  Air 
Force  plane  better,  made  the  Navy  airpiane 
worse,”  said  George  Spangenberg,  evaluation 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapon's^ 
He  and  other  officials  said  commonality  woulc 
present  great  difficulty  for  any  manufacturer. 

The  two  services  finally  did  achieve  com¬ 
promises  on  performance,  weight,  and 
various  aircraft  characteristics.  The  two 
companies  offering  the  best  designs  to  meet 
the  joint  service  terms  were  General  Dyna¬ 
mics  and  the  Boeing  Co.  Both  offered  swing¬ 
wing  planes  of  very  similar  configuration,  al¬ 
though  the  Boeing  design  had  large  air 
scoops  above  and  behind  the  cockpit,  which 
made  it  easily  recognizable.  Neither  de¬ 
signer  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
services.  Four  times  they  reworked  their  de¬ 
signs  and  presented  them  to  the  Source  Se¬ 
lection  Board.  Through  all  four  go-rounds 
the  members  of  the  board  preferred  the  Boe¬ 
ing  design.  It  had  longer  range,  greater  fire 
power,  could  carry  a  greater  selection  of 
weapons,  used  thrust  reversers  instead  of 
air  brakes,  and  it  was  about  2,000  pounds 
lighter.  The  high-mounted  air  scoops  meant 
there  was  less  chance  of  damage  to  jet  en¬ 
gines  from  foreign  objects  sucked  in  from 
the  ground.  They  also  minimized  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  exhaust  from  a  fired  missile  blast¬ 
ing  into  the  engine,  cutting  off  its  air  supply, 
and  thereby  conking  it  out.  They  felt  that 
Boeing  management  expertise,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Boeing  plane  was  lighter,  would 
make  its  plane  more  economical. 

The  Source  Selection  Board  made  its  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  Air  Force  Council,  con-/ 
sisting  of  nine  generals  and  (because  of  tl 
joint  effort)  three  admirals.  On  Nov.  8,  1962, 
the  Air  Force  Council  met.  Its  chairman, 
Air  Force  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  recalled 
that  “because  of  the  clear  operational  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Boeing  aircraft  and  other 
factors,  the  Air  Force  Council,  jwith  Navy 
members,  voted  unanimously  to/recommend 
Boeing  as  a  source  .  .  .”  for  /the  new  air¬ 
craft..  The  council  said  the/Boeing  design 
advantage  over  General  Dyi/amics  was  “clear 
and  substantial.” 

Secretary  McNamara  turned  down  the  de¬ 
cision  and  chose  General  Dynamics.  In  a 
.memorandum  of  Nov/21,  1962,  he  criticized 
the  “execssive  optimism”  of  Boeing  reflected 
in  its  design,  ama  ordered  acceptance  of 
General  Dynami/6’  proposal  “on  the  basis 
that  it  propose/  the  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
monness,  contemplates  the  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  materials  [Boeing  had  urged  use  of 
titanium] ,  .provides  the  higher  confidence  in 
structura/ design,  and  offers  the  better  pos¬ 
sibility  /I  obtaining  the  aircraft  desired  on 
schedule  and  within  the  dollars  programed.” 

Thp  Source  Selection  Board  and  the  Air 
For/e  Council  were  never  called  for  con¬ 
sultation,  given  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
/Sr  to  hear  explanations.  They  were  merely 


informed  of  the  decision.  Albert  W.  Black¬ 
burn,  an  aerospace  consultant  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  at  the  time,  later  observed  that  “it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  several  hundred  top 
technical  experts  .  .  .  would  again  with  such 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  ...  so  enthusiastically  seek 
to  accomplish  the  choice  of  the  superior 
weapon-system  proposal  in  another  such 
competition  when  the  total  effort  ex¬ 
pended  by  them  is  from  their  point  of  view 
completely  negated  by  an  executive  deci¬ 
sion.” 

M’NAMARA  STANDS  FIRM 

This  executive  decision  by  Mr.  McNamara 
is  the  pivot  point  of  the  entire  F— 111  con¬ 
troversy.  If  it  negated  all  that  went  before, 
it  also  places  full  responsibility  for  what 
comes  after  upon  Mr.  McNamara’s  shoulders. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  gladly  accepted 
this  burden,  and  has  stood  by  it  unflinch¬ 
ingly  to  this  day,  through  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  a  continuing  investigation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  McClellan. 

Mr.  McNamara’s  reputation  as  the  great 
steel-trap  brain  of  the  Pentagon,  the  deci¬ 
sion  maker  who  brought  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  the  Defense  Department,  was  put 
von  the  line  with  the  F-lll  decision.  Was  it, 
bankrupt  decision?  A  costly  mistake?  Tl 
people  who  will  answer  “yes”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  are  legion.  But  remembering  the  /ani¬ 
mosity  that  has  developed  between'  the 
civiliaiA  element  in  the  Pentagon,  represented 
by  Mr.  nlcNamara,  and  the  military' most  of 
the  brickbats  thrown  the  Secretary’s  way 
must  be  examined  judiciously, /taken  spar¬ 
ingly.  However,  there  are  undeniable  facts 
arising  fromxhe  inception  of/the  TFX  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the\  subsequent /development  of 
the  F-lll,  whiclr&oday  playe  Mr.  McNamara’s 
decision  in  dubious  light, 

First,  the  cost.  SHnce/1962,  Mr.  McNamara 
and  his  aides  have  trumpeted  the  “fact”  that 
building  of  the  join/-service  airplane  would 
save  the  taxpayer/ $1  billion.  A  year  later, 
the  Senate  investigators  discovered  that  the 
$1  billion  figure/was  computed  by  a  consult¬ 
ant  in  the  Pentagon  on  a  Hypothetical  air¬ 
plane  with  “ilo  relationship  to  General  Dy¬ 
namics  or  joeing,  or  any  of  tile  other  four 
earlier  contractors.”  But  the  $1  billion  figure 
has  become  an  amusing  antigue  anyway,  be¬ 
cause  m  the  ballooning  cost  of  th£  F-lll 
program.  — 

ESTIMATES  GO  UP 

lack  in  1963,  the  Air  Force  looked  fon^rd 
spending  $711,000,000  on  research  and 
'velopment  of  the  F-lll,  with  this  included 
in  a  total  cost  of  just  under  $6  billion  for  ’ 
purchase  of  1,700  of  the  planes.  Now  the  Air 
Force  has  revised  its  estimates.  Misgivings 
about  the  plane  have  caused  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  to  be  reduced  to  1,300  planes.  How¬ 
ever,  research  and  development  costs  are  now 
topping  out  at  $2  billion,  with  at  least  $10 
billion  to  be  spent  on  actual  plane  pur¬ 
chases. 

How  could  there  be  so  much  miscalcula¬ 
tion  on  this  revolutionary  move  to  bring 
economy  to  military  procurement?  Of  course 
the  original  figures  upon  which  costs  were 
calculated  would  be  of  great  help  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  answer.  But  there  aren’t  any.  Sec¬ 
retary  McNamara  rejected  Air  Force  cost  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  TFX  program  as  "unreliable” 
back  in  1962.  However,  as  the  then  comp¬ 
troller  general  of  the  United  States,  Joseph 
Campbell,  testified  in  1963,  Mr.  McNamara 
had  no  “independent  or  additional  cost  esti¬ 
mates”  of  his  own  upon  which  to  base  the 
feasibility  of  the  TFX  program.  When  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  office  per¬ 
sonally  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
such  figures,  “he  (the  Secretary)  stated  that 
he  had  the  figures  in  his  head,  indicating 
to  us  that  he  did  not  have  them  on  paper.” 

Mr.  McNamara’s  remarkable  candor  at  this 
juncture  must  certainly  be  applauded,  but 


Mr.  Campbell  was  appalled  by  the  implicft- 
tions  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  llad 
said.  “I  would  expect  the  fullest  kin/fl  of 
documentation  in  this  case  for  two  reasons,” 
the  comptroller  general  told  the  Senate  in¬ 
vestigators.  “One  is  the  enormous  /expendi¬ 
ture  involved,  and  second,  which/  may  not 
seem  important,  but  it  is  to  m t,  in  case  I 
were  not  around  to  explain  something,  the 
supporting  documents  woulcy  be  available.” 

The  second  element  detr/cting  from  Mr. 
McNamara’s  decision  is  the  evidence  of  the 
F-lll  itself.  The  Air  Force  version  of  the 
plane  can  reach  scarcely  over  25,000  feet 
when  fully  loaded  With  bombs  and  fuel. 
This  is  far  below  thyr rejected — and  secret — 
ceiling  for  the  ai/Craft.  Its  ferry  range  is 
600  miles  short/of  requirements,  and  its 
crucial  tree-top  “dash”  range  (the  Air 
Force’s  prime/requirement)  is  about  25  to 
50  miles  coi/pared  to  the  200  miles  needed. 
The  speed  //rake — a  hinged  device  that  pro¬ 
jects  fro/1  the  fuselage  to  increase  wind 
resistance  and  slow  the  plane- — continues  to 
give  trouble.  (The  Boeing  design  called  for 
thriyt  reversers  in  the  engines,  such  as  are 
used  on  jpt  liners,  to  substitute  for  a  speed 
bpake) . 

Because  of  the  effort  towards  “common- 
'ality,”  the  Navy  version — designated 
F-111B — suffers  all  these  same  ills,  plus 
more.  The  most  important  is  weight.  In  com¬ 
promising  with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  ac¬ 
cepted  a  projected  55,000-pound  weight  for 
its  plane.  Now  the  Navy  version  weighs  about 
75,000  pounds  when  armed  and  fueled.  This 
is  dangerously  excessive  for  carrier  opera¬ 
tions  and  leaves  little  leeway  for  the  fact 
that  military  planes  grow  in  weight  by  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  over  the  years,  as  new 
armament  and  electronic  systems  are  added. 
The  Navy  will  have  to  restructure  most  of 
its  carrier  elevators  to  accommodate  all  this 
weight.  Usually,  when  a  palne  is  brought  up 
to  the  deck  of  the  carrier,  it  rises  on  the 
elevator  with  a  tractor  already  attached  to 
drag  it  to  the  catapult.  Not  so  with  the 
F-111B.  The  Navy  will  need  extra  tractors 
since  the  plane  will  not  fit  on  an  elevator 
with  its  tractor.  So  there  will  have  to  be 
tractors  below  decks  and  tractors  above 
decks. 

A  LOT  OF  WIND 

One  of  the  most  crucial  of  the  Navy’s 
military  requirements  has  sadly  eroded  too. 
The  Navy  wanted  a  plane  that  could  take 
off  from  a  carrier  at  anchor  with  no  wind. 
The  F-111B  will  need  a  wind  of  29  knots 
(allowing  for  the  Navy’s  10-knot  safety  mar¬ 
gin)  to  take  off.  This  means  that  the  F-111B 
will  only  be  able  to  take  off  when  the  car¬ 
rier  is  moving,  and  moving  into  the  wind. 

there  is  a  wind  of,  say,  20  knots  the  carrier 
whl  have  to  be  moving  at  least  at  9  knots 
in  order  for  the  F-111B  to  take  off.  If  there 
is  litwe  wind  the  carrier  will  have  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  at\top  speed  to  permit  take-off  of  F- 
11  IBs.  And  the  carrier  will  be  moving  in  a 
predictable  direction,  since  it  must  move 
into  the  wind.  An  enemy  could  therefore 
know  by  wind  direction  which  way  the  car¬ 
rier  is  moving.  Original  requirements,  if 
satisfied,  woulduhave  provided  an  almost  in¬ 
stant  response  capability,  which  the  Navy 
will  not  have  with  the  F-111B — a  plane 
ironically  designatecKfor  defense  of  the  fleet. 

ONE  VERSICWi  PROCEEDS 

Other  problems  plaguing  both  planes  are 
myriad.  They  have  caused  production  and 
development  delays  that  hKve  put  the  Navy 
version  of  the  plane  behinaSschedule  by  as 
much  as  two  years.  It  is  soill  considered 
“unacceptable  for  service  use”  the  Navy. 
But  the  Pentagon  has  steamed  airs  ad,  letting 
a  $1.8  billion  contract  for  the  iMr  Force 
version  (for  an  initial  493  planes)  toNGeneral 
Dynamics.  The  Pentagon  insists  thaK  while 
the  Navy  plan  has  had  its  troubles,  tnte  Air 
Force  version  is  getting  along  fine.  Senator 
McClellan  observes,  however,  that  “in  view 
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HIGHLIGJ?fS:  Senate  passed  poverty  bill.  House  committee  vdted  to  "pass  over"  emer- 
gency/rood  bill  and  called  for  study  by  USD A  and  HEW.  Rep.Hjwyer  urged  "speedup  of 
accounting 


system  reforms,1 


SENATE 


1.  POVERTY.  Passed,  60-21,  with  amendments  S3  2388,  to  amend  and  extend  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Rejected,  36-50,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  1Tilliams,  Del., 
to  reduce  the  authorization  by  $198,000,000.  pp.  SlU2 66-91 

The  bill  amends  numerous  provisions  of  the  Act  and  includes  the  following 
changes:  Strengthens  the  coordinating  powers  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council.  Requires  0E0  to  prepare  a  5-year  national  poverty  action  plan.  In¬ 
creases  the  Job  Corps  enrollment  capacity  to  U5>000;  makes  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  more  specific}  requires  that  an  enrollee  be  assigned  to  the  closest 
center  having  space}  deletes  the  requirement  that  at  least  of  all  male 
enrollees  be  assigned  to  conservation  centers}  liberalizes  personal  allowances} 
requires  cooperation  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  local  communities}  provides  for 
experimental  projects  to  test  new  techniques}  and  raises  the  proportion  of 


-  2  - 


women  from  23$  to  25$.  Directs  CEO  to  make  special  efforts  to  increase  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  community  action  programs  in  rural  areas.  Provides  that  rural  loans 
exclude  outstanding  interest  as  part  of  the  debt  limit,  and  authorizes  " 

$20,000,000  additional  for  such  loans.  Provides  more  specific  authorization  ✓ 
for  the  program  for  migratory  labor  and  other  seasonal  farm  workers. 


v  2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  71-1,  with  amendments  II#  R#  lilt 56,  the  Department  of 

Transportation  appropriation  bill,  which  includes  $32,000,000  for  forest  high¬ 
ways.  pp,  Slk2  99.-333  - - - ' — ' 

H.  R.  121J.71*,  the  NASA  appropriation  bill,  was  made  the  unfinished  business 
*  S1U336  •  y 


3»  NOMINATION,  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of  Pr^de 
Danielxto  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning#  p.  Slk2k< 


h+  PLANNING-PRS^R/iMING-BUDGETING.  Sen.  Proxmire  claimed  some  PPB  evaluations  have 
been  based  oh  a  discount  rate  on  Treasury  obligations  that  is  too  low.  p. 
Slk2k9  X  ' 


5*  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Erhin  defended  his  bill,  S.  1035,  to  protect  Government  employ¬ 
ees  from  "unwarranted  invasion  of  their  privacy,"  and  inserted  editorials  on 
this  subject,  pp.  Slk2k9-53  ' 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  McGee  irhserted  a  speech  by  Rep.  Hamilton  defending  foreign 
aid.  pp.  S1U259-61  X  ^  sb 


7*  FLOOD  INSURANCE.  Sen.  Yarborough^recommended /flood  insurance  legislation, 
p.  S1U265  X  X 


8.  EMERGENCY  FOOD.  The  "Daily  Digest"  y^tatesNthat  the  Agriculture  Committee  "adoptee 
a  motion  to  pass  over  without  prejudice"  S/N2138,  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  bill,  and  adopted  a  re^xralution  "calling  for  study  by  the  Secretaries 


of  the  Departments  of  HEW  and/^gri culture,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  /  i 
agencies,"  pp.  D888-9  /  \  VJ 


9.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  was  giv^n  permission  to  file  by 
midnight  Oct.  6,  reports  on  H.  R,  12066,  REA  additionat\f inane ing  fillj  and 
H.  R.  1309k,  to  amer^r  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  p.  H1^02k 


10,  FLOOD  INSURANCE,  /The  J3anking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  toNreport  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  H.  R.  11197,  amended,  to  amend  the  FederalTFlood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956, /to  provide  for  a  national  program  of  flood  insurance,  p.  D889 


11.  ^YLDLIFE ^RECREATION,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiskhries 

Committee  approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  25,  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Spbretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  to  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
ape  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation, 
id  scenic  beauty,  p,  D889 
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tlf  the  educated  man  Is  not  willing  to  ex¬ 
press  standards,  if  he  cannot  show  that  he 
has  them  and  applies  them,  what  then  is 
education  for?” 

Should  it  be  correct  that  immaturity  and 
lack  of  confidence  underlie  the  mounting 
libertarian's  train  among  us,  then  at  the  very 
least  we  shall  have  to  face  this  reality — and 
cease  trying  tq  invest  these  tendencies  with 
high  nobility. 

The  blunt  factsis  that  we  cannot  function 
as  a  society  or  as  individuals  without  a  “sys¬ 
tem,”  without  law,V  moral  code,  an  encom¬ 
passing  set  of  standards,  a  capacity  and  a. 
willingness  to  make  judgments  about  people 
and  their  problems. 

Flaws  and  roadblocks  iristhe  system  deserve 
to  be  attacked.  But  freeopm  cannot  exist 
without  the  shelter  of  a  durable  framework. 
A  discerning  radical,  Harvard  sociologist 
Martin  Peretz,  sees  that.  ThoseSsvho  want  to 
short-circuit  the  system,  he  says/simply  lack 
the  proper  patience  and  stomach  a\d  drive  to 
change  society  for  the  better  by  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  means. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED  M 
INSURANCE  OF  LOW-LYING  AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,' 
periodically  Texas  is  visited  by  a  great 
disaster  caused  by  driving  wind  and 
water,  such  as  Hurricane  Carla,  in  1961, 
and  very  recently.  Hurricane  Beulah. 
This  problem  js  of  common  concern  to 
other  coastal  States  in  the  United  States. 
Likewise,  from  time  to  time  lowland 
areas  in  such  cities  as  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  far  inland  from  any  coastal  re¬ 
gions,  are  swamped  by  floods  of  major 
proportions. 

The  estimates  of  the  losses  incurred, 
while  reaching  into  the  millions,  do  not 
approach  the  true  economic  conse¬ 
quences.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  life  and 
human  misery,  all  regular  activities  are 
disrupted,  productive  capacity  is  im¬ 
paired,  strategic  facilities  cannot  be  used, 
and  housing  is  destroyed. 

We  have  various  programs  to  rebuild 
public  facilities  and  to  make  loans  for 
the  purposes  of  rebuilding  private  struc¬ 
tures;  but  what  about  a  small  business¬ 
man  or  homeowner  when  he  has  to  stand 
such  an  economic  loss  alone?  He  may  be 
able  to  get  a  loan  to  rebuild,  but  how  can 
he  pay  off  two  mortgages.  The  nature  of 
flood  damage  is  such  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  been  unwilling  to  write  poli-/ 
cies  that  will  provide  relief  for  the$ 
victims. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  beei/ en¬ 
gaged  with  other  Senators  in  the  iearch 
for  a  sound  flood  insurance  program.  This 
search  led  to  the  passage  eanier  this 
session  in  the  Senate  of  S.  1986,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  Senate  action  is 
a  tribute  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeyfey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]. 

A  flood  insurance/bill  has  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  file  Housing  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hou^e  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Current 

The  Houston  Chronicle  took  this  oc¬ 
casion  on  September  28  to  publish  an 
editorial  sj/pporting  the  quick  passage 
of  the  b tii.  I  agree  with  the  Chronicle, 
because^  think  that  the  bill  is  necessary 
to  make  small  home  ownership  and  small 
business  ownership  secure  in  high-risk 
arq/s. 

le  editorial  is  to  the  point  and  the 
easoning  is  sound.  Since  it  is  representa¬ 


tive  of  the  thinking  of  many  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Flood  Insurance  Bill 

Hurricane  Beulah  packed  some  of  the 
strongest  winds  ever  recorded  for  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  But  it  is  the  flooding  in  South  Texas 
that  is  causing  the  worst  damage.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  less  serious  wind  damage  will 
be  covered  by  insurance;  the  water  damage 
will  not  be. 

Anything  is  insurable.  The  reason  little  if 
any  flood  insurance  is  sold  is  that  the  cost 
of  premiums  makes  it  prohibitive.  Insuring 
against  flood  damage  violates  two  basic  ac¬ 
tuarial  principles: 

First,  high  risk  must  be  spread  across  a 
wide  population  base.  People  who  live  on 
high  ground  aren’t  interested  in  flood  insur¬ 
ance.  Those  living  in  areas  that  may  flood 
can’t  pay  the  exorbitant  premiums  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  their  potential  loss. 

Second,  in  floods  high  loss  is  coupled  with 
high  frequency  of  loss.  For  successful  insur¬ 
ance-writing,  these  two  characteristics  can¬ 
't  be  combined.  For  example,  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  loss  may  be  high  but  the  frequency  of/ 
loss\is  low.  In  auto  insurance,  frequency 
high'but  claims  generally  are  small.  In  floods, 
the  lews  per  property  holder  is  high  /and 
everybody  gets  hit  at  the  same  time. 

Help  fN  flood  victims  may  sooiy'arrive, 
however.  Abill  is  now  before  Confess  that 
would  establish  a  federal  flood  /Insurance 
program.  The'bill,  sponsored  bv/Sen.  Harri¬ 
son  Williams  ofSNew  Jersey,  parsed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  almost  unnoticed  on  Sept/  14.  A  similar 
measure,  sponsored,  by  Rep /Wright  Patman 
of  Texarkana,  is  nowqbefoyr the  House  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  CoWnroee. 

This  plan,  which  is  lacked  by  the  admin¬ 
istration,  would  set  Ap\ a  flood  insurance 
system  supported  both  bySthe  private  insur¬ 
ance  Industry  and/ the  federal  'government. 
A  $500  million  fund  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be/ised  to  subsidize  the  premi¬ 
ums.  It  alsg  would  reimburse  private 
companies  s/ould  a  catastrophic*,  loss — like 
Beulah — oc/ur  which  might  threaten  the 
companies  with  bankruptcy. 

Under/his  plan,  a  number  of  priva^ccm- 
panies/Would  set  up  an  insurance  pool  tXdeal 
witlythe  federal  government.  The  insurance 
cou/1  then  be  sold  at  rates  that  would  ajs 
Pj/l  to  the  average  individual.  One-famil^ 
ellings  would  be  insured  up  to  $15,000,' 
'multiple  units  up  to  $30,000,  and  personal 
property  up  to  $5000. 

Disasters  like  Beulah,  or  Hurricane  Betsy 
which  caused  $1  billion  of  damage  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  1965,  vividly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  such  insurance.  This  is  good  legislation. 


THE  REAL  AMERICA  FOUND  IN 
DAKOTAS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Dakota  Twins — 
South  and  North  Dakota — are  indebted 
to  a  Chicago  stock- brokerage  firm  for 
bringing  national  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  our  area  of  the  Union  reflects  what 
these  analysts  refer  to  as  “the  real 
America.”  Certainly  no  citizen  of  either 
Dakota  would  argue  with  that  gratify¬ 
ing  finding. 

For  the  information  of  Congress  and 
the  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  issued  by  Wayne  Hunter 
&  Co.  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  completely  endorse  this  report  on  the 
two  Dakotas.  Whether  it  is  to  invest  one’s 
time  as  a  tourist,  his  talents  as  a  pheas¬ 
ant  hunter  in  the  world’s  best  pheasant 


hunting  country,  or  as  one  seeking  to  buy 
a  home,  a  farm,  or  a  business,  I  suggest 
investing  in  the  Dakotas — preferably,  pt 
course,  in  South  Dakota.  I  give  assurance 
that  it  will  be  a  triple-A,  gilt-edged, 
guaranteed,  and  most  profitable  ^vest¬ 
ment.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  Hie  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Jme  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Aberdeen  Ame/lcan-News ] 

The  Real  America  Fou/td  in  Dakotas 

The  South  Dakota  image  is  improving! 

One  of  the  first  hon/rary  citizenship  cer¬ 
tificates  awarded  by  jG ov.  Nils  Boe  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  P/oud  State  program  for 
bringing  recognition  to  South  Dakota  should 
go  to  Wayne  Hujnmer  &  Co.,  Chicago  stock¬ 
brokers. 

The  nationally  respected  brokerage  firm 
has  reprinted  in  its  widely  circulated  bulle¬ 
tin  what  iycalls  a  Bank  Bond  Comment  Let¬ 
ter.  Und^r  the  title,  “The  Real  America,”  it 
said: 

“W</have  just  returned  from  a  visit  with 
sony' of  our  banker  friends  in  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.  There  we  discovered 
afresh  the  spirit  and  character  that  made 
me  United  States  great.  At  a  time  of  strife 
in  many  large  cities,  unease  in  Washington 
and  crisis  in  the  sense  of  natural  purpose, 
an  atmosphere  of  self-fulfillment  and  reso¬ 
lute  determination  is  evident  at  every  turn 
in  the  road  in  the  ‘Dakota  Territory’.  These 
are  people  whose  forebears,  like  themselves, 
sought  opportunity  rather  than  privilege. 
This  is  big  country,  whose  settlers  needed 
abundant  ambition  and  energy. 

“The  rewards  of  successful  enterprise  are 
mirrored  in  the  large  farms  that  dot  the 
countryside  with  their  well-kept  buildings 
and  many  acres  of  carefully-tended  crops. 
Even  old-timers  whose  memories  go  back  to 
the  1890’s  can  recall  few  better  years  than 
1967  for  small  grain  crops. 

“Grass  is  thick  and  hay,  in  bales  and 
stacks,  is  everywhere.  Cattle,  with  calves  by 
their  sides,  are  fat  and  6leek.  There  are  prob¬ 
lems.  Canada’s  drought  has  slipped  over  the 
border  and  damaged  the  corn  crop  in  some 
areas.  Farmers  again  find  grain  prices  hitting 
lows  even  as  costs  of  operating  a  farm  con¬ 
tinue  to  spiral.  Concern  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  about  conditions  aiiiong  the  Indian 
population. 

“Yet,  problems  are  viewed  more  as  chal¬ 
lenges  than  as  reasons  for  complaint.  Diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  unheard  of  in  this  country. 
The  early  pioneer  families  underwent  severe 
^trials.  A  wave  of  bank  failures  occurred  in 
ie  1920s.  Few  Americans  have  ever  with¬ 
stood  such  hardships  as  the  great  drought 
anck  duststorms  of  the  1930s  which  struck 
just  as  depression  gripped  the  nation.  These 
Dakotans  who  stayed  and  fought  back  were 
rewarded  when  the  scales  of  nature  were 
brought  qack  into  balance.  Today,  to  the 
visitor  onNa  brief  sojourn,  there  is  an  in¬ 
escapable  overall  impression  of  peace  and 
plenty,  healtn\and  happiness. 

“Driving  dovna  the  long  and  narrow  road 
toward  the  endless  horizon,  the  visitor  to  the 
Dakotas  can  only  conclude — here  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  real  America,  here  is  the  spirit 
representative  of  so  much  of  the  nation  that 
is  not  reported  on  thk  front  page.  Here  is 
reason  enough  not  to  hal'bor  fear  for  our  free 
society,  but  instead  to  look  upward  in  hope 
for  the  future  security  of  the  United  States.” 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AIDS.  TEXAS 
DISASTER  VICTIMSN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presichmt,  on 
Friday,  September  29,  I  received  aNele- 
gram  from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rauch,  pNsi- 
dent  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora¬ 
tories. 
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\  This  was,  indeed,  a  welcome  message 
since  in  it  Mr.  Rauch  informed  me  that 
het  had  made  arrangements  through  drug 
channels  to  replace  at  no  cost  all  un¬ 
insured  stocks  of  medical  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  Smith  Kline  &  French  which 
had  $een  damaged  or  destroyed  by  hur- 
ricaneNBeulah  or  its  aftermath.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  private  industry 
*  can  accept  a  responsible  social  role  in 
times  of  great  disaster. 

I  thank\Mr.  Rauch  for  his  action,  and 
I  invite  tlA  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  telegram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinAno  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to'be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

\  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

\  September  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  YarbWough, 

U.S.  Senator,  \ 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.:  \ 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  ex¬ 
presses  deep  sympathy  Vor  the  citizens  of 
Texas  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by 
the  recent  floods.  My  conAany  stands  ready 
to  help  as  best  it  can  the  difficult  process  of 
return  to  normal  conditions!  We  have  made 
arrangements  through  drug  Vrade  channels 
to  replace  at  no  cost  all  uninsured  stock  of 
medicinal  products  produced  hy  SK&F  and 
our  subsidiary,  Menley  &  James\  which  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed.  Pleasfe  accept  for 
the  people  of  Texas  our  hope  for  an  early 
and  complete  recovery.  \ 

Thomas  M.  Rauoh, 

President,  Smith  Kline  &  Freiush  Lab¬ 
oratories.  \ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  \ 
BUSINESS  \ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiA- 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  business* 
If  not,  morning  business  is  conpi'uded. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  Chaif  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  purpose  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  reduce  the  authorization  as 
provided  in  the  pending  bill  from  $2,258,- 
000,000  to  $2,060,000,000.  This  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $198  million. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  still  give  this  agency  every 
dollar  that  was  requested  in  the  budget. 
It  would  give  them  every  dollar  that  the 
agency  itself  said  it  could  properly  spend. 
Certainly,  at  a  time  when  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  with  a  deficit  that  is  approaching 
$2  billion  a  month  and  is  estimated  some¬ 
times  to  be  as  high  as  $28  billion  to  $30 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  hold  the  appropria¬ 
tions  not  to  exceed  the  amount  which 
the  agency  itself  says  it  can  properly 
spend. 

Personally,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  go 
even  further  before  this  is  over  and  re¬ 
duce  the  budget  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  to 
whether  it  wants  to  live  up  to  its  promise 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  or  whether  it 
wants,  by  rejecting  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  to  provide  more  money  than  the 
Budget  Bureau  says  the  agency  can  prop¬ 
erly  and  efficiently  spend. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  to  what  extent  would 
it  curtail  the  job  training  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  curtail  it  at  all  as  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  fyy  the  budget  or  by  the  agency 
itself.  Job  training  is  covered  in  title  I, 
parts  (B)  and  (D).  Two  titles  are  cov¬ 
ered  under  this  amendment:  Part  (A), 
title  I,  provides  $295  million,  and  the 
amendment  would  allow  $295  million. 
Under  part  (B)  of  title  I,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  $567  million.  The  pending 
amendment  provides  $579  million,  or  an 
increase  of  $12  million. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  increase  on  this  item.  It 
does  eliminate  $105  million  which  the 
Senate  bill  would  put  in  part  (D) ,  title 

n. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
job  training  aspect  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  minor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  It  would  give  to  the 
agency  every  dollar  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  says  can  efficiently  be  spent  dur¬ 
ing  1968. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Undoubtedly  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  aware  that  the  other  body  has  just 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  conference 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
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which,  incidentally,  would  provide  for 
more  money  for  the  established,  tried, 
and  tested  job  training  activities  and 
programs  that  have  been  long  estab¬ 
lished.  That  indicates  that  if  we  exceed 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  with  respect  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  the  other  body  is  likely  to  reject 
the  amount  by  which  we  exceed  the 
President’s  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  Last  year  the  total  ap¬ 
propriation  was  only  $1,750,000,000.  We 
might  also  jeopardize  the  enactment  of 
the  proposal  itself  by  approving  this  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  $200  million.  This  is  not 
the  only  job  training  program.  In  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee 
the  HEW  has  a  substantial  amount  in¬ 
cluded  for  job  training. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  they  will  still  have  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  they  can  efficiently  spend.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  is  the  objective. 

Last  year  the  total  authorization  for 
this  agency  was  $1,750,000,000.  Budget 
requests  for  this  year  are  for  $2,060,- 
000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  17 
percent  over  last  year.  The  Senate  bill 
proposes  to  add  another  $198  million,  or 
10  percent  more  than  the  administra¬ 
tion  requests.  The  pending  amendment 
will  cancel  this  Senate  increase. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  interest  to  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
sure  that,  quite  inadvertently,  he  did  not 
state  the  position  of  the  agency  request. 

The  Senate  bill  has  recommended  for 
this  agency  almost  $250  million  more 
than  the  committee  has  put  into  the  bill. 

It  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  not 
the  agency,  which  made  the  cut  result¬ 
ing  in  $2.06  billion. 

Let  me  say  very  candidly  that,  so  far 
as  the  other  body  is  concerned,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  attitudes  over  there.  And, 
quite  frankly,  I  want  some  wiggle  room 
in  conference.  And,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  I  would  urge  my  Republican 
friends  to  give  us  that  wiggle  room.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  tough  time  in  con¬ 
ference  and  w,e  need  some  flexibility. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  increases, 
let  me  point  to  where  they  came  from. 

The  first  is  a  $10  million  increase  in 
the  training  program  in  title  I.  That  is  a 
Republican  amendment.  It  was  put  in 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  minority 
members  in  order  to  give  incentive  to 
private  enterprise  to  train  and  employ 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

We  asked  for  $925  million  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  yesterday  and  were  turned  down  on 
a  close  vote.  There  is  only  $10  million  in 
there  at  the  request  of  the  Republicans. 

I  hope  the  Republicans  will  not  make  us 
take  it  out. 

With  respect  to  the  special  impact 
program,  which  is  the  joint  brainchild  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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Kennedy]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  We  put  $83  million  into  that  in 
excess  of  the  entirely  inadequate  $22  mil¬ 
lion  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
allowed  us. 

If  that  is  not  entirely  a  Republican 
program,  the  Republicans  must  take  at 
least  half  the  credit  for  the  authorship  or 
parenthood,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  respect  to  the  $40  million  added 
to  the  community  action  program,  $10 
million  of  that  is  for  health  aid;  $15  mil¬ 
lion  is  for  aid  to  the  elderly  who  have 
generally  been  shortchanged  in  this  pro¬ 
gram;  and  $15  million  is  for  family 
planning. 

If  there  s  any  way  to  curtail  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Americans  who  are  going 
into  poverty  if  nothing  is  to  be  done 
about  it,  I  would  suggest  that  family 
planning  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  agency 
reported  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
family  planning  they  got  a  higher  return 
than  for  any  other  project  in  the  anti- 
poverty  spectrum.  The  next  item  was  for 
the  migrant  program  and  involved  $3 
million.  That  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
and  me. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  junior 
parentship  of  what  the  Senator  from 
California  so  badly  wanted  for  the  mi¬ 
grants  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

The  next  item  is  $25  million  for  small 
business  loans  in  poverty  areas.  That  was 
the  brainchild  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  a  Republican 
addition. 

Title  V  had  an  additional  sum  put  in, 
$35  million,  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  That  is  a  Republican  addition. 

The  final  addition,  $2  million,  means 
we  will  add  $2  million  to  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram  which,  with  all  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  has  been  a  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

That  $2  million  provision  has  16  co¬ 
sponsors  in  an  effort  to  add  this  amount 
to  the  VISTA  program,  a  great  many  of 
whom  are  Republicans. 

So,  that  is  where  the  $198  million  in 
excess  of  the  budget  comes  from. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  be 
brief. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  will  strike  $198 
million  from  the  bill,  and  will  do  so  in 
the  manner  just  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

I  was  the  author  of  an  amendment, 
accepted  by  the  committee,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  $40  million  of  the  funds  the 
amendment  would  cut  from  the  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  rationale  for 
my  amendment. 

OEO’s  effort  in  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor  has  been  distressingly  small, 


as  ample  testimony  in  the  hearings  con¬ 
firms.  Consequently,  I  proposed  a  new, 
national  emphasis  program — Project 
Find — to  enlarge  OEO’s  effort,  and  it 
was  accepted. 

Similarly,  I  proposed  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  new  people  into,  and  to 
enhance  knowledge  of,  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Once  again,  ample 
testimony  confirms  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  sort,  and  I  refer  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  a  statement  I  made  in  this 
Chamber  on  October  3  for  excerpts  from 
the  testimony. 

One  other  new  program — family  plan¬ 
ning — was  added  by  the  committee  to 
title  II  of  the  bill,  and  this,  too,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  testimony. 

Now,  the  budget  request  for  title  II, 
already  pared  to  the  bone  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  did  not,  of  course,  take 
into  account  these  new  programs.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  proposed  to  raise  the  author¬ 
ization  $40  million  in  order  to  obviate 
the  need  of  taking  funds  from  other  title 
II  programs. 

That  is  the  rationale  for  $40  million 
of  the  $198  million  proposed  to  be  cut 
from  the  committee  bill,  and  I  know 
that  the  other  $158  million  is  equally  well 
justified. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Williams 
amendment,  as  the  programs  they  will 
affect  are  badly  needed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  One 
reason  why  I  had  intended  to  support  it 
was  that  I  happened  to  serve  on  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  HEW  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and  many  of  the  meri¬ 
torious  programs  in  this  bill  are,  in  my 
opinion,  duplication  of  or  parallel  to  the 
programs  in  HEW.  I  believe  the  HEW 
people,  who  have  worked  through  the 
years,  are  much  more  competent — or  at 
least  have  the  better  experience — to  ad¬ 
minister  the  programs. 

However,  since  yesterday,  we  know 
that  the  HEW  programs  will  be  severely 
cut.  I  am  not  interested  in  which  of  these 
programs  is  advocated  by  Democrats  and 
which  by  Republicans.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  job  training  cut,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  believe  I  could  only  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  upon  one  of  two  bases:  If  it 
were  amended  to  give  more  money  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  job-training  program; 
or,  two,  if  it  were  amended  so  that  those 
who  administer  the  program  would  be 
empowered  to  transfer  funds  back  and 
forth  within  the  program — just  within 
this  program — so  that  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  funds  for  pur¬ 
poses  which  they  consider  the  most  vital. 
I  consider  the  actual  job  training  the 
most  vital. 

Incidentally,  I  am  not  interested  in 
giving  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  more  “wiggle  room”  in  conference. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  work  its  will 
and  stand  as  steadfast  as  the  other  body. 
There  has  been  too  much  “wiggling”  in 
conferences. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  I  appreciate  his  position. 

In  the  colloquy  earlier  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York — who  will  discuss  his 
own  position  with  regard  to  this  amend¬ 
ment — the  suggestion  was  made  that  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted  I  should 
agree  to  go  along  with  a  second  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  give  to  the  conferees 
the  right  to  rearrange  these  figures  in  a 
manner  within  the  confines  of  the  bill  as 
they  thought  best.  I  told  him  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  proposal.  I 
was  only  seeking  to  reduce  this  amount 
by  the  $198  million,  and  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  confer  upon  the  conferees  the  au¬ 
thority  to  rearrange  this  amount  in  a 
manner  they  believe  would  be  best. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  in  the  HEW  bill  which  he  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  social  security  bill,  about 
which  the  HEW  representatives  are  tes¬ 
tifying  before  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  there  are  included  sections  deal¬ 
ing  with  welfare,  the  Job  Corps,  and  aid 
to  the  elderly.  Under  that  bill  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposals  call  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  multimillion-dollar  job  training 
program,  which  will  be  handled  either 
by  HEW  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  all  these  agencies  are  recommending 
an  expansion  of  the  job-training  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  by  far  not  the  only  agency 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

The  question  is  what  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner  in  which  to  handle  the  job 
training  program  and  just  how  much 
can  we  afford.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  this  is  one 
of  the  more  important  items  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  one  that  should  be  given  top 
priority.  Nevertheless,  we  have  before 
us  an  amendment  which  gives  to  this 
ageltcy  all  it  can  spend  properly  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  shortly - 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  second  time 
the  Senator  has  misstated  the  fact. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator’s  2  minutes  have  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  in  error.  I  will 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  the  agency  could  spend  more 
if  Congress  wants  to  be  so  free.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  any  agency  under  this  Great 
Society  could  spend  five  times  more  than 
it  gets.  They  are  experts  at  spending. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Asked  for  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
not  bashful  about  asking.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  these  agencies  that  did  not 
ask  for  more  and  spend  more  just  as  I 
have  seen  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ask  for  more  and  spend  more  for 
every  spending  program.  But  to  spend 
more  we  also  have  to  tax  more,  and 
which  Senator  is  going  say,  “Tax  more”? 
It  is  all  right  to  promise,  but  with  what 
are  you  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  withhold  that  request  for  1  min¬ 
ute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  disturbed  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  ax  fell  yesterday, 
and  the  money  for  job  training  which 
we  expected  in  HEW  will  not  be  there. 

Before  this  matter  is  frozen  with  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  consider  amending  his 
motion,  while  he  can,  to  allow  a  little 
more  money  earmarked  for  job  train¬ 
ing,  because  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it 
in  the  HEW  bill,  through  we  shall  fight 
for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  it  may  be  his  suggestion  has 
merit,  but  we  are  on  limited  time.  We 
have  Senators  about  to  leave  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  voting  at  the  end  of  45  minutes.  There 
will  be  opportunity  after  we  dispose  of 
the  Williams  amendment,  with  a  little 
less  speed  and  a  little  more  wisdom,  to 
see  what  can  be  worke  out.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  do  it  on  the  floor  in 
the  next  20  minutes. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  vote  for  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  .  * 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  my  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

There  is  logic  and  consistency  in  his 
position  that  we  should  oppose  appro¬ 
priations  larger  than  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  should,  in  fact, 
reduce  appropriation.  I  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  position.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  one  of  three  Senators  who  voted 
against  a  $2.5  billion  appropriation  for 
military  construction  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world  because  it 
has  little  relevance  to  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  should  be  postponed.  We  will 
have  a  pay  raise  bill  coming  up  shortly 
costing  up  to  $5  billion.  I  intend  to  vote 
to  postpone  pay  raises,  other  than  for 
the  military. 

The  human  needs  of  the  people  who 
have  no  jobs  must  be  considered.  Each 
Senator  makes  a  judgment  as  to  the 
relative  worth  of  various  programs.  I 
believe  there  are  no  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  country  than  jobs  for 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  for  decent 
housing  and  measures  to  close  the  gap 
between  people  who  are  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  and  those  who  remain  behind. 

I  have  my  doubts  and  troubles  con¬ 
cerning  the  poverty  program,  its  waste 
and  duplication  in  my  State  and  in  the 
country.  This  bill  is  an  improvement 
and  I  hope  that  the  programs  will  be 
improved. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Clark  for  his 
able  management  of  that  bill,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  use  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
He  has  more  time  remaining  than  I  have, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  vote,  we  can  termi¬ 
nate  the  debate  now  and  vote,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  what  concerns  me  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  amendment  is  not  only 
that  it  would  cut  down  on  the  war  on 
poverty,  but  also  that  it  would  cut  down 
on  it  in  a  number  of  particularly  critical 
areas. 

President  Johnson  made  a  -statement 
just  2  days  ago  about  the  importance  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  dealing 
with  poverty;  he  announced  that  about 
$50  million  was  going  to  be  taken  from 
various  programs  to  permit  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  proceed  on  the  unemployment 
problem. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  al¬ 
most  all  private  enterprise  effort  from 
the  war  on  poverty. 

It  would  cut  down  on  it  first  by  de¬ 
leting  $10  million  for  special  incentives 
to  private  employers  to  hire  poor  people. 
In  committee  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  Javits]  led  an  effort, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  to  get  the 
private  sector  more  actively  involved. 
Although  the  proposal  was  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  it  was  supported  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  This  resulted  in 
a  $10  million  incentive  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  actively  go  out  and  hire  people; 
it  seeks  to  bring  the  private  sector  in 
in  a  major  way  and  to  assist  in  an 
ongoing  program. 

Second,  the  special  impact  program 
added  to  the  law  last  year  is  based  on 
inducing  private  enterprise  to  locate  in 
the  ghetto,  working  with  Government, 
and  yet  giving  incentive  to  the  private 
sector  to  hire  people  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  program  has  worked  well,  as 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  Mr.  Shriver  told  the 
committee  at  our  hearings. 

So  there  is  a  major  effort  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  to  bring  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  sense  to  agree  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  It  would  also  cut  all  funds  to  aid 
the  development  of  small  business  in  the 
ghetto.  Again,  this  would  eliminate 
money  in  an  area  where  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  of  our  economy  was  to  be  involved  in 
fighting  poverty. 

The  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits!  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  members  of  the  committee. 
We  discussed  the  importance  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  private  enterprise  system,  and 
what  it  can  do.  We  talked  about  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  get  away  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  doing  everything  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  like  cen¬ 


tralization  of  Government,  and  that  the 
private  sector  should  be  involved. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  idea 
of  greater  private  enterprise  involvement 
is  a  good  one.  Some  amendments  were 
introduced  by  Republican  Members  and 
some  amendments  were  introduced  by 
Democratic  Members,  with  everybody 
getting  together  and  agreeing  that  we  do 
want  this  kind  of  program.  Now,  in  one 
amendment  which  is  advocated  on  the 
floor,  all  of  those  programs  would  be 
eliminated  in  one  fell  swoop;  almost  all 
of  the  programs  existing  at  the  present 
time  to  bring  in  the  private  sector  to 
focus  on  unemployment  are  going  to  be 
eliminated. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
when  we  realize  that  the  statistics  show 
that  “subemployment”  in  our  urban  pov¬ 
erty  areas  varies  from  27  percent  to  on 
up  to  49.1  percent,  and  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  on  Indian  reservations,  and  among 
Mexicans  and  Negroes  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  higher  instead  of  lower.  This  was  a 
new  and  innovative  way  to  approach  the 
problem  and  now  it  is  suggested  that  we 
eliminate  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  valid  because  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  bring  the 
creative  element  of  private  enterprise 
into  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  it  is  a  partnership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  partnership  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  bring  about  employ¬ 
ment  and  reemployment  in  America.  We 
must  mobilize  our  entire  society  if  this 
Nation  is  to  wage  an  effective  battle 
against  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
lack  of  education  under  which  so  many 
of  our  citizenry  exist.  Our  endeavors  in 
this  area  must  be  creative,  and  our  task 
will  not  be  fulfilled  in  a  matter  of  days 
or  months  or  a  year.  The  challenge  of 
increasing  opportunities  for  education, 
jobs,  housing,  health  care,  and  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  for  the  low-income  citizen  in¬ 
volves  a  timespan  of  years.  I  believe  that 
significant  and  constructive  beginnings 
have  been  made — there  has  been  mean¬ 
ingful  progress.  In  many  cases,  this 
progress  is  very  evident.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
the  pulling  in  of  our  total  resources  in 
the  attack  against  poverty.  And  our  re¬ 
sources  include  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which  will  exercise  a  vital  role. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  re¬ 
cognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
what  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  just  said. 

Had  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
yesterday  been  approved  by  the  Serate, 
I  would  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
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proposal  made  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  and  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  My  amendment  would  have 
provided  substantial  funds  for  job  train¬ 
ing  under  both  the  existing  NDTA  legis¬ 
lation  and  through  additional  job  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  the  human  invest¬ 
ment  approach.  If  this  had  been  ap¬ 
proved,  I  could  consider  cutting  the  pres¬ 
ent  funds.  However,  since  the  effect  of 
this  cut  would  now  be  to  reduce  amounts 
expended  for  job  training,  I  cannot  agree. 
I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  expenditures 
where  possible.  Many  Republicans,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  have  made  proposals  to 
do  so.  But,  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  funds 
at  the  risk  of  discouraging  private  indus¬ 
try  from  entering  the  job  training  field. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  10 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  arguments  advanced  on  the 
other  side  have  a  certain  amount  of  merit 
when  they  discuss  particular  programs, 
but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  we 
are  not  destroying  the  program.  Even 
with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
we  would  leave  over  $2  billion  in  the  bill, 
or  17  percent  more  than  they  had  last 
year. 

In  addition  to  this  bill  there  is  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  another  bill 
which  has  the  support  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  which  would  provide  another  $6 
billion  for  aid  to  the  elderly,  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  family  planning  plus  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  Job  Corps.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  covered  by  other  agencies. 

At  some  point,  somewhere,  Congress 
must  face  its  responsibility  to  reduce 
these  expenditures.  Programs  cannot  be 
financed  with  promises.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  keep  adopting  and  approving  all 
of  these  increased  spending  programs  we 
should  be  hearing  speeches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  supporting  the  10  per¬ 
cent  tax  increase,  or  perhaps  a  tax  in¬ 
crease  of  15  or  18  percent.  Significantly, 
most  of  those  advocating  the  spending 
say  that  they  are  also  against  the  tax  in¬ 
crease. 

What  good  is  a  promise  to  these  people 
if  they  are  not  going  to  finance  it  and 
if  they  are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  tax 
increase?  If  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
a  tax  increase  of  5  to  10  percent  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  them  to  state  their 
position. 

Those  supporting  these  ever-expand¬ 
ing  spending  programs  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  higher  taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator’s  2  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  specific  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware.  What  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendation  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  this  general  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  asked  Congress  to  approve  $2.06 
billion  to  cover  all  phases  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  give  them  every  dime  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  could  be  ef¬ 
ficiently  spent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  same  program  was  adopted 
in  1964,  at  which  time  we  allocated  to  it 
about  $1  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  discussed,  it  has 
risen  to  $2.06  billion  on  the  basis  of 
the  President’s  recommendations ;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  addition,  during  the  same 
period  we  have  had  other  duplicating 
programs,  with  other  agencies  being 
built  up  into  multimillion-dollar  pro¬ 
grams,  all  operating  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
there  are  job  training  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also 
in  OEO  which  fights  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  was  confirmed  before  our 
committee  by  the  agencies  themselves 
that  the  rivalry  between  the  various 
agencies  operating  all  in  the  same  areas 
is  resulting  in  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  authorized  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  because  I  am 
convinced  that  $2,060  million  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  to  allocate  to  this  program. 

Of  course  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  job-training  programs  in 
the  three  departments  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  of 
them  that  few  are  able  to  identify  the  job 
training  programs  which  are  being  dupli¬ 
cated  time  and  time  again. 

I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  asking  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  and  that  while  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  that,  I  should  also  begin  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  expenditures  in  excess  of  what 
he  regarded  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  best  judgment  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  those  who  are  out  of  work 
or  who  are  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  placed  in 
that  class  which  votes  for  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  but  will  vote  against  taxes 
which  the  President  has  asked  for.  The 
two  positions  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  If 
we  adopt  one,  we  must  of  necessity  ex¬ 
clude  the  other.  We  cannot  vote  against 
the  tax  proposal  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  for  increased  expenditures. 

I  humbly  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  get  into  the  trouble  which 


the  President  now  fears,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  that  we  can 
expand  on  spending  without  increasing 
taxes.  We  just  cannot  do  it  and  I  shall  not 
join  with  that  group  which  advocates 
such  an  indefensible  principal  in  the 
management  of  our  Government. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  10 -percent  sur¬ 
tax,  and  while  I  do  so,  I  shall  vote  against 
expanding  the  spending  recommended 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  2  minutes  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  under  consideration  here  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  $2.8  billion  added 
on  in  title  II  of  the  bill  and  deleted  by 
the  Senate  yesterday,  insofar  as  that 
matter  was  concerned,  no  formal  hear¬ 
ings  had  been  held,  although  pertinent 
information  was  obtained  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  itself. 

So  far'as  the  tax  bill  is  concerned,  it  is 
my  intention,  based  on  the  information 
at  my  disposal  and  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  by  reputable  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  witnesses,  to  vote  for  a  10-per- 
cent  surtax  as  recommended  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  can  see  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  faces  this  country  and 
Congress  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  $198  million  was  added  to 
title  1. 1  support  the  addition.  I  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  sum.  The  difficulties  which 
have  confronted  the  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation  during  the  past  few  months — 
difficulties  which  may  confront  them 
during  this  coming  winter  and  which 
may  continue  as  a  way  of  life  for  some 
years  to  come — alone  warrant  this  added 
authorization. 

Ten  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
special  incentives  for  private  employers 
to  hire  the  disadvantaged. 

Eighty  million  dollars  will  be  available 
for  the  special  impact  programs  estab¬ 
lished  in  urban  ghettos  and  other  areas. 

Forty  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
projects  for  the  elderly,  family  planning, 
training,  and  health  provisions. 

There  will  be  $3  million  for  temporary 
housing  for  migrants  and  $25  million  for 
technical  assistance  to  small  business  and 
low  income  areas;  $35  million  for  day 
care;  and  $2  million  for  VISTA  demon¬ 
stration  projects  related  to  persons  re¬ 
turning  from  correctional  institutions. 

All  of  these  are  worthy  objectives. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  $198  million  indicated  in  the  titles 
which  I  have  just  read  were  incorporated 
in  the  bill  not  because  of  Democratic 
initiative,  but  on  the  basis  of  bipartisan 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  confronting  this  Nation  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  to  strike  this  part  of 
the  authorization  would  be  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
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President,  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  in  that  while  he  endorses  the 
increase  but  he  also  endorses  the  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  it. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  raise  taxes  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  money  being  spent. 

I  think  that  is  the  question  which  all  of 
those  who  vote  for  the  increased  spend¬ 
ing  should  begin  to  ask  themselves. 

There  is  merit  in  the  job  training  pro¬ 
grams,  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we 
can  afford  in  job  training  programs.  We 
are  today  being  told  that  they  want  to 
help  train  the  4  million  to  5  million  un¬ 
employed  in  this  coitatry,  yet  just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  a 
report  pointing  out  how  the  booming 
economy  under  the  administration  there 
were  less  than  3  million  unemployed  in 
the  country.  This  figure  included  those 
who  were  temporarily  laid  off  as  well  as 
those  poorly  trained.  Which  figure  is 
correct? 

Where  do  they  get  these  statistics?  Are 
more  people  suddenly  getting  on  poverty 
rolls,  and  is  the  administration  planning 
on  bankrupting  another  couple  of  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  next  2  years  by  inflation 
which  will  result  from  their  increased 
spending  policies? 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  more 
we  spend  on  these  programs  the  larger 
the  estimated  number  of  unemployed 
gets. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Do  Senators  yield  back  their  re¬ 
maining  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  is  left  on  the 
other  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  used  up  all  his  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  Let  us  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  vote. 


Mr.  MONTOYA  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  -West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  votg  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  280  Leg.] 

YEAS— 36 


Allott 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Baker 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Monroney 

NAYS— 50 

Young,1  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Case 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Javits 

Percy 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Ribicofi 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Gore 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Griffin 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Brooke 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Dirksen 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Hill 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hruska 

Moss 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  this  2- 
week  debate  on  the  1967  antipoverty  bill 
we  have  explored  a  great  many  of  the 
programs  and  projects  which  we  devoutly 
hope  will  make  major  contributions, 
next  year  and  in  the  years  that  follow, 
toward  the  eradication  of  penury  and 
deprivation  in  this  most  affluent  of  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  programs  that  other  Sen¬ 
ators  and  I  feel  has  been  most  success¬ 
ful,  a  program  that  we  feel  will  have 
an  enduring  effect,  is  the  OEO  legal 
services  program.  To  a  large  extent  its 
success  has  been  due  to  the  active  and 
abiding  interest  taken  in  its  operations 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  .  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  interest  and  support  have  helped 
make  the  OEO’s  legal  aid  program  one 
of  the  most  glowing  accomplishments  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

On  September  29  Senator  Kennedy 
made  a  memorable  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  legal  services  for  the  poor  to 
the  OEO’s  Legal  Services  Northeast  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
an  address  that  merits  careful  study  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  and,  indeed, 
by  all  Americans  interested  in  seeing  to 
it  that  American  law  does  not  discrimi¬ 
nate,  that  it  serves  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  excellent  address  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  was  extremely  pleased  and  honored  when 
Bill  Greenawalt  suggested  that  I  join  you 
here  today.  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  many  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
legal  activities,  and  the  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee,  which  watches  over  the  entire 
Poverty  Program,  including  legal  services.  In 
this  dual  role  I  have  taken  a  special  interest 
in  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program  and  have 
sought  to  be  your  spokesman  and  your  ad¬ 
vocate  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  that  Legal 
Services  has  been  one  of  the  most  promising, 
and  effective  and  exciting  dimensions  of  the 
War  on  Poverty.  Its  product  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  specific  result  of  its  clients  cases  but 
perhaps  more  strikingly  in  its  broader  effects : 

A  new  sense  of  participation  in  the  social 
system  by  those  who  have  been  alienated 
from  it; 

A  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  law  to 
be  a  force  for  good,  in  those  who  have  only 
experienced  it  as  an  adversary; 

The  development  of  a  sensitivity  in  offi¬ 
cial  agencies  to  the  impact  of  their  actions 
and  procedures  on  the  poor; 

A  growing  demonstration  to  the  public 
that  the  legal  profession  has  a  heart  and  a 
conscience; 

The  increased  attraction  of  law,  as  a  life- 
work,  for  many  of  our  most  talented  young 
people; 

A  stimulation  of  new  social  awareness  and 
participation  among  the  nation’s  law  schools; 

And,  finally,  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run, 
most  important,  the  establishment  of  con- 
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tact  and  communication  and  understanding 
between  the  world  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
and  injustice,  and  the  separate,  settled  world 
of  the  bar  leader,  who  with  this  new  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  a  strong  force  for  social  change 
and  human  progress. 

Yet  I  hardly  need  convince  this  audience 
of  the  merits  of  the  legal  services  concept  or 
of  its  accomplishments.  If  the  programs  in 
your  cities  and  states  are  running  well,  each 
of  you,  in  one  role  or  another,  observes  these 
phenomena  first  hand  and  daily. 

Apart  from  my  own  interest  in  your  work,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  help 
celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the  for¬ 
mal  organization  of  the  Legal  Services  unit 
in  OEO.  The  progress  since  that  day  in  1965, 
when  Clint  Bamberger  was  sworn  in,  has 
been  incredible.  There  are  now  nearly  300 
programs  funded,  with  800  offices  and  1,800 
attorneys,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $40 
million. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  involvement  in  the  law  and  poverty 
field  goes  back  beyond  1965.  It  was  in  the 
Fall  of  1963  that  the  first  Federal  funds  went 
to  a  neighborhood  legal  office  right  here  in 
New  York,  as  part  of  the  prototype  of  the 
Poverty  Program  which  was  developed  under 
the  1961  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  But  we 
can  go  back  still  further.  For  the  spirit  which 
guided  the  Federal  planners  in  1963  and  1965 
traces  back  to  the  vital  work  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  for  the  poor  which  preceded, 
and  laid  the  necessary  predicate  for.  Federal 
entry  into  the  civil  legal  field.  Less  than  three 
months  after  President  Kennedy’s  inaugura¬ 
tion,  the  Justice  Department  was  immersed 
in  the  problems  of  the  poor  defendant.  The 
Attorney  General  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice,  now  known  as  the  Allen 
Committee.  The  now  famous  Allen  Report 
cited  Judge  Learned  Hand’s  remarks  that  “If 
we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there  must  be 
one  commandment:  Thou  shaft  not  ration 
justice.”  The  Report  added,  "One  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  civilized  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  is  to  render  the  poverty  of 
the  litigant  an  irrelevancy.” 

That  is  the  course  the  Federal  Government 
has  pursued  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
Allen  Report,  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  the  funding  of  the  early  Legal  Services 
Programs,  the  establishment  of  the  OEO, 
and  the  formation  of  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
Program,  all  form  a  continuum  of  which  we 
here  are  part. 

One  would  think  that  a  program  with  this 
history  and  these  roots  would  be  well-em¬ 
bedded  and  well-accepted  by  now,  especially 
when  it  has  received  the  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  organized  bar  at  every  step  of 
the  way _ . 

Yet  incredibly  enough,  in  the  past  several 
days  we  have  witnessed  the  irony  of  the 
very  success  of  the  Program  leading  to  a 
re-questioning  of  its  basic  principles  and 
purposes.  One  Congressman  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  gave  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  scathing  attack  on  one  OEO 
funded  Legal  Services  Program,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  highest  kind 
of  praise.  He  said  that  the  lawyers  for  the 
poor  had  brought  the  entire  Department  of 
Labor  into  "groveling  submission,”  that  the 
Department  had  “paid  tribute  to  a  rump 
organization  which  suckles  the  Federal 
Poverty  Program  for  its  existence.”  He 
called  the  settlement  agreed  to  by  the 
Labor  Department  a  “surrender  document” 
and  pointed  out  in  horror  that  it  would  en¬ 
able  the  poverty  lawyers  to  insure  continuing 
review  of  the  disputed  issue  and  full  access 
to  the  information  necessary  to  bring  future 
cases. 

*  *  «  •  * 

Now  the  lesson  I  would  take  from  his 
words  is  that  here  was  a  program  that  had 


identified  an  injustice,  made  it  visible 
through  the  initiation  of  litigation,  and  had 
achieved  not  only  the  possibility  of  relief 
in  the  particular  plaintifls’  cases,  but  also 
a  means  of  future  relief  in  future  cases.  This 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  legal  services  at 
its  finest. 

Yet  the  Congressman  saw  a  different  mes¬ 
sage.  He  could  not  understand  how  one 
entity  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  battle  with  another  Federal  entity. 
He  saw  an  infringement  by  the  Poverty  law¬ 
yers  into  the  Labor  Department’s  territory. 
He  saw  the  filing  of  a  suit  as  blackmail  and 
coercion.  He  implied  a  lack  of  legitimate 
standing  and  interest  in  the  Legal  Services 
Agency,  because  it  existed  only  by  the  grace 
of  OEO. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
one  could  take  seriously  the  resultant  pro¬ 
posal  by  this  Congressman  and  others  that 
the  Legal  Services  Programs  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  filing  cases  against  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Your  task  is  to  assist  your 
clients  in  resisting  and  rooting  out  injustice 
wherever  it  is  found.  If  it  is  found  in  the 
laws  or  regulations  or  practices  which  govern 
the  government,  then  they  must  be  at¬ 
tacked.  If  you  refuse  to  do  this,  then  you  can 
hardly  convince  your  communities  that  you 
are  a  force  for  justice,  nor,  most  likely,  can 
you  be  much  help  to  them. 

If  fact,  to  some  extent  the  heat  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  your  work  may  be  a  good  barom¬ 
eter  of  your  success.  If  you  are  not  perturb¬ 
ing  someone  in  some  government  each  week, 
then  the  chances  are  that  you  are  not  doing 
an  effective  job.  For  your  job  is  to  change 
the  status  quo,  when  the  status  quo  ignores 
the  needs,  and  problems  and  legitimate  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  poor.  As  lawyers,  you  have 
no  more  right  to  be  reticent  about  taking  on 
a  government  agency  than  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  lawyers  have  when  they  take 
on  the  FCC  or  the  Comptroller  of  Currency, 
or  than  the  defense  lawyer  paid  with  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Act  funds  has  when  he  takes 
on  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

We  had  another  relevant  example  presented 
to  us  during  the  riot  hearings  in  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee.  A  policeman  from  Newark 
complained  that  lawyers  from  the  Legal  Serv¬ 
ices  Program  were  advising  demonstrators  as 
to  their  legal  rights  and  obligations  during 
picketing  of  city  officials.  One  Senator  re¬ 
coiled  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  Federally- 
paid  attorneys  performing  such  a  function. 
Yet  now  can  anyone  doubt  the  desirability 
of  having  dissatisfied  citizens  know  what 
the  legal  limits  on  their  activities  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  the  police  in  the  heat 
of  conflict  know  that  they  are  on  their  best 
behavior.  The  effect  can  only  be  moderation 
and  caution  on  both  sides.  The  alternative 
may  be,  as  we  have  seen  repeatedly  this 
summer,  one  of  those  small  incidents  which 
can  spark  an  orgy  of  lawlessness,  or  at  least 
an  abuse  of  privilege  on  one  side  or  of  power 
on  the  other,  leading  to  increased  tension 
and  frustration. 

Again  I  would  hope  that  there  is  no  doubt 
on  these  questions  in  this  audience.  But  I 
think  it  is  healthy  to  review  them  in  our 
minds  regularly  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
not  slipped  unconsciously  into  a  posture  we 
would  not  conciously  assume.  The  fact  is 
that  the  first  “acceptance”  stage  of  your 
programs  is  past.  You  have  the  support  of  the 
Bar,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  And  more  and  more 
you  have  the  support,  as  well,  of  local  lead¬ 
ers.  They  realize  that  the  kind  of  change 
you  bring  about,  and  the  way  you  bring  it 
about,  are  good  for  the  entire  community. 
So  you  need  not  be  shy,  or  timid  or  fear¬ 
ful.  I  do  not  think  anyone,  not  even  Con¬ 
gress,  could  turn  the  clock  backwards  on 
Legal  Services  now. 

The  question  really  is  where  we  are  head¬ 
ing  as  the  clock  goes  forward.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered,  or  aroused,  a  demand  for  legal 
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services.  How  is  it  to  be  met?  How  should 
the  supply  be  rationed  where  demand  cannot 
be  met?  Here  again  you  have  an  obligation 
to  proceed  boldly.  For  in  your  discussions 
here,  in  the  law  reviews,  in  the  symposia,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  1965  Conference  on 
Law  and  Poverty,  you  will  find  a  whole  spec¬ 
trum  of  proposals,  suggestions,  ideas,  and 
issues  which  should  be  explored  and  devel¬ 
oped.  You  have  before  you  large  immediate 
questions,  such  as  the  division  of  lawyer 
time  between  routine  cases  and  test  cases,  the 
possible  use  of  supplementary  lay  personnel, 
and  the  standards  of  indigency.  And  you  have 
large,  long-term  issues,  like  the  proposed 
development  of  new  forms  of  group  legal 
services  legal  insurance,  the  role  of  media¬ 
tion  and  arbitration,  and  the  formulation  of 
new  mechanisms  and  new  directions  to  com¬ 
bat  the  roots  of  poverty  by  providing  ade¬ 
quate  housing,  employment  education,  and 
health  care.  And  you  have  smaller  questions 
like  library  access,  salaries,  relationships,  to 
CAP’S  and  so  on. 

As  an  interested  outsider  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  your  discussion  of  all  these 
subjects  can  be  open  and  frank,  with  no 
holds  barred  and  no  taboos.  All  of  us  must 
constantly  reexamine  the  foundations  on 
which  our  traditional  ethical,  procedural, 
and  philosophical  approaches  to  the  law 
stand.  For  times  and  conditions  and  needs 
change.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  constraints 
we  lawyers  put  on  our  own  activities  need 
updating,  too. 

And  let  me  express  the  hope  as  well  that 
your  discussions  here  can  lead  to  action,  that 
you  can  go  back  home  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  courage  to  experiment  with  new 
ideas  and  new  assumptions.  For  example, 
I  am  sure  someone  here  will  suggest  that 
you  be  more  selective  in  accepting  cases, 
that  you  avoid  overloading  your  lawyers 
with  so  many  service  cases  that  they  turn 
into  impersonal  automations  giving  rou- 
tinized  attention  to  a  continuous  stream 
of  clients.  You  will  be  told  that  your  client 
population  will  understand,  if  you  explain 
that  turning  some  away  gives  you  more  time 
to  concentrate  on,  and  win,  cases  which  will 
benefit  many  people  at  one  time,  cases 
which  might  change  the  whole  fabric  of 
community  life  by  changing  the  basic  nature 
of  relationships  with  landlords,  loansharks, 
retail  stores,  or  welfare  agencies.  You  may 
be  told  that  the  community  can  be  kept  in¬ 
volved  if  you  appoint  a  citizen  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  select  the  general  kinds  of 
cases  which  should  receive  emphasis.  It  will 
then  be  easy  for  you  just  to  say  “that’s  nice,” 
and  quietly  go  home.  But  you  can  do  your¬ 
selves  and  all  the  other  programs  a  favor  if 
you  try  some  of  the  suggestions  out,  analyze 
them,  and  report  your  results.  For  no  pro¬ 
fessor  sitting  in  his  office,  and  no  admin¬ 
istrator  sitting  in  Washington  can  do  what 
you  can  do  or  learn  what  you  can  learn. 
You  are  where  the  action  is. 

You  are  also  in  a  unique  position  to  play 
another  vital  role.  Because  your  clients  are 
at  the  receiving  end  of  so  many  governmental 
practices  and  procedures,  you  can  see,  in  a 
way  which  government  administrators  can 
never  see,  exactly  how  their  agencies  are  op¬ 
erating  vis  a  vis  the  ordinary  citizen.  Ycur 
descriptions,  your  assessments,  and  your 
suggestions,  whether  communicated  directly 
to  the  agencies  involved,  or  through  legisla¬ 
tive  representatives,  can  have  a  direct  re¬ 
sult.  Most  government  officials  want  their 
staffs  to  do  a  good  job  and  a  fair  job,  but 
they  may  not  know  of  long-accepted,  inbred 
abuses  and  barriers  unless  you  make  these 
visible. 

This  is  really  a  two-sided  Job.  You  can 
provide  the  information  about  the  many 
government  programs  you  come  in  contact 
with.  And  there  are  many  other  direct  and 
indirect  government  programs  which  im¬ 
pinge  on  every  facet  of  our  daily  lives.  In 
each  of  these  there  can  be  an  important  dif- 
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ference  if  the  factors  of  poverty,  inexperi¬ 
ence,  or  lack  of  education  are  not  taken 
into  account.  The  Department  of  Justice  dis¬ 
covered,  for  example,  that  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  settlement  of  damage  cases  against  the 
government  were  such  that  they  caused  peo¬ 
ple  to  file  suits  and  incur  legal  expenses  for 
small  claims  when  quick  administrative  set¬ 
tlements  would  have  been  feasible  and 
proper.  The  result  was  a  change  in  rules 
which  will  benefit  many  hundreds  of  citi¬ 
zens  every  year.  And  similar  instances  can 
arise  in  all  sorts  of  activities  large  and  small. 

In  fact  we  in  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  doing  more  than  we  are,  both 
legislatively  and  administratively  to  see  how 
each  of  our  activities  affects  the  poor  or  dis¬ 
advantaged.  Are  we  making  people  incur  bus 
costs  and  miss  work  in  order  to  fill  out  forms 
in  person  which  could  be  filed  by  mail?  Are 
our  welfare  standards  causing  families  to 
break  up?  Are  our  farm  programs,  home 
mortgage  programs,  park  programs  comple¬ 
menting  or  contradicting  our  anti-poverty 
programs?  Do  we  make  dealing  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  so  complex  that  poor  people  either 
stay  away  or  feel  impelled  to  secure  unneces¬ 
sary  attorney  services. 

As  I  have  said,  you  can  help  us  to  identify 
many  of  these  issues,  and  I  am  hopeful  you 
will;  but  we  also  have  to  do  a  better  job 
within  the  government  to  get  our  own  house 
in  order.  Certainly  changes  in  housing  and 
welfare  regulations,  for  example,  could  moot 
many  of  your  cases.  And  in  these  cases  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  win,  may  be  worth  sev¬ 
eral  judicial  wins. 

I  know  you  have  a  good  deal  of  talking  to 
do  yourselves,  so  I  will  vacate  the  rostrum 
now.  Again  my  thinks  to  you  all  for  having 
me  here  today.  I  congratulate  each  of  you 
for  taking  part  in  this  important  task  of 
assuring  citizens  of  every  status  a  chance  to 
see  that  the  full  majesty  of  the  law  is  meant 
to  serve  not  just  some  of  the  people,  but  all 
of  the  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  under  con¬ 
trolled  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  min¬ 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE  SUPPORTS 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  endorsed  legislation  to 
permit  Federal  and  State  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  to  wiretap  and  eavesdrop 
electronically,  under  court  observation 
and  supervision.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials  have 
been  published  regarding  this  endorse¬ 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  “Judges  Back  Bill  To 
Ease  Wiretaps,”  written  by  Fred  P. 
Graham  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  September  27, 1967 ; 
an  editorial  entitled  “Judges  Back  Wire¬ 


taps,”  published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  September  28,  1967 ;  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Wiretap  Support,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Saturday,  September  30,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  27,  1967] 
Judges  Back  Bill  To  Ease  Wiretaps — Per¬ 
missive  Rules  Endorsed  by  Federal  Con¬ 
ference 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington,  September  26. — The  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  threw  its 
weight  yesterday  behind  an  effort  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  legalize  court-approved  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  by  state  and 
Federal  policemen. 

In  a  letter  to  Sentaor  James  O.  Eastland, 
Democrat  of  Misssissippi,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Judicial 
Conference  endorsed  a  permissive  wiretap 
bill  that  has  the  support  of  many  Republi¬ 
cans  and  conservative  Southerners  and  is 
opposed  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  Arkansas  Democrat,  would  per¬ 
mit  law  enforcement  officials,  in  investigat¬ 
ing  certain  serious  crimes,  to  tap  telephone 
wires  and  plant-hidden  microphones  in  pri¬ 
vate  premises  under  court  orders. 

Under  the  bill,  judges  could  approve  eaves¬ 
dropping  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  crimes, 
ranging  from  graft  and  bribery  to  murder 
and  espionage.  Information  picked  up  by  the 
listening  devices  would  be  admissible  in 
court  under  the  bill. 

LONG  BILL  BACKED 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  supported 
a  proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long,  a  Missouri  Democrat,  that  would  out¬ 
law  all  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves¬ 
dropping  by  state  and  Federal  police,  except 
in  internal  security  investigations. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  which  consists  of 
ranking  Federal  judges  from  across  the  na¬ 
tion  and  is  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War¬ 
ren,  told  Mr.  Eastland  that  it  approved  the 
purposes  of  the  McClellan  bill,  “providing 
that  it  be  amended  to  comply  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Berger  v.  New  York.” 

In  that  5-to-4  decision,  which  was  handed 
down  June  12,  the  Court  struck  down  New 
York’s  permissive  police  bugging  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  meet  the  search  and 
seizure  standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Legal  scholars  have  since  debated  whether 
any  effective  statute  could  be  drafted  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  standards  that  were  mentioned  in 
general  terms  in  the  Berger  opinion.  The 
opinion  by  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  implied  that 
any  valid  law  would  have  to  include  such 
safeguards  as  limited  time  periods  of  surveil¬ 
lance  and  notice  to  the  subjects  of  the  eaves¬ 
dropping. 

Although  these  requirements  might  be  met 
through  such  devices  as  periodic  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  bugged, 
the  dissenting  Justices  warned  that  the  rigid 
standards  might  prove  to  be  impossible  to 
meet. 

However,  proponents  of  legalized  police 
bugging  have  insisted  that  the  Berger  case 
was  intended  by  the  Court  to  be  an  invitation 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  detailed  law,  and  Re¬ 
publicans  have  charged  that  organized  crime 
cannot  be  brought  under  control  without  it. 

EXISTING  LAW  CITED 

Under  existing  law,  wiretapping  is  a  Fed¬ 
eral  felony  and  wiretap  information  is  not 
admissible  as  evidence  in  United  States 
courts.  Electronic  eavesdropping  with  hidden 
microphones  is  not  outlawed  by  present  Fed¬ 
eral  statutes,  but  United  States  officials  have 
been  forbidden  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  use  it. 

The  Judicial  Conference  also  urged  Con- 
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gress  to  pass  “as  quickly  as  possible”  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  the 
population  on  Federal  District  Court  Jury 
panels.  The  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  judges  headed  by  Judge 
Irving  I.  Kauffman  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  would  re¬ 
quire  that  prospective  jurors’  names  be 
picked  by  lot  from  voter  lists. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept. 

28,  1967] 

The  Judges  Back  Wiretaps 

Federal  judges  from  all  over  the  country 
have  indorsed  the  proposal  to  legalize  cir¬ 
cumspect  wiretapping  and  bugging  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases. 

The  indorsement  was  approved  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Judicial  Conference,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  district  judges  from  each  circuit  and 
the  presiding  judges  of  special  courts.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  is  chairman  of  the  conference. 

The  bill  before  Congress  would  permit  law 
enforcement  officers  to  use  wiretaps  and  bugs 
in  investigating  serious  crimes — such  as  es¬ 
pionage,  murder,  kidnaping — and  especially 
organized  rackets  and  crimes  involving  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Before  using  these  devices,  a  law  officer 
would  be  required  to  obtain  permission  from 
a  court,  and  the  judges  recommended  that 
these  petitions  should  be  specific  about  the 
crimes  and  the  evidence  which  might  be  ac¬ 
quired.  This  evidence  would  be  admissible  at 
trials. 

Also  the  bill  would  outlaw  wiretaps  and 
bugging  by  other  than  law  officers. 

As  it  is,  evidence  obtained  from  wiretaps 
is  not  admissible  in  Federal  courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  last  spring  nullified  a  New 
York  state  law  which  authorized  wiretap¬ 
ping  under  rigid  conditions.  But  private 
wiretappers  virtually  are  free  to  ply  their 
sneak  trade. 

A  wiretap  law  would  provide  an  impor¬ 
tant — and  sometimes  the  only — means  cf 
gathering  convincing  evidence  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  It  ought  to  be  used. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  while  call¬ 
ing  for  an  all-out  drive  against  crime,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  balks  at  using  wire¬ 
taps,  even  under  the  most  restricted  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  judges,  it  seem  to  us  are  much  more 
practical. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  30,  1967  ] 

Wiretap  Support 

The  drive  during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  permitting  the  use  of  wire¬ 
taps  and  electronic  bugs  has  received  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  from  an  unexpected  source.  At 
least,  support  from  this  source — the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States — was  unex¬ 
pected  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

What  the  conference  did  was  to  go  on 
record  as  approving  the  “purposes”  of  Sen¬ 
ator  McClellan’s  wiretap  bill,  provided  it 
is  amended  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June 
in  its  decision  in  the  Berger  case.  That  de¬ 
cision  struck  down  a  conviction  obtained 
under  a  New  York  law  which  permitted  the 
use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs  in  certain  types 
of  cases  and  under  judicial  supervision.  As 
far  as  the  constitutionality  of  that  law  was 
concerned,  the  court  divided  5  to  4,  with  Jus¬ 
tice  Tom  Clark,  now-  retired,  writing  the 
majority  opinion. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  read  too  much  into 
the  action  by  the  judicial  conference,  which 
consists  of  .Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  chief 
judges  of  the  11  federal  appellate  courts  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  federal  district  court  judges. 
It  does  not  mean  that  any  law  which  may 
finally  emerge  from  Congress  is  assured  of 
judicial  approval.  But  at  the  very  least,  it 
would  seem  to  mean  that  the  judicial  confer¬ 
ence  recognizes  the  need  for  appropriate  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  area.  And  this  is  in  refresh- 
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lng  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Ramsey  Clark  and  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  are  backing  a  bill  which  would 
outlaw  all  wiretaps  and  bugging  except  in 
what  they  choose  to  consider  national  secu¬ 
rity  cases. 

Almost  everyone  having  anything  to  do 
with  law  enforcement,  except  the  President 
and  his  atttorney  general,  recognizes  the 
need  for  wiretaps  and  bugging.  Let’s  mention 
just  two.  Justice  Black  wrote  a  scathing  dis¬ 
sent  in  the  Berger  case.  Pointing  out  that 
Berger  was  a  briber  and  a  corrupter  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  Justice  Black  said:  It  cannot 
be  denied  "that  to  deal  with  such  specimens 
of  our  society,  eavesdroppers  are  not  merely 
useful,  they  are  frequently  a  necessity.”  In 
recent  days.  Representative  PofI  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime,  has  released  a  statement  by 
the  Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  rep¬ 
resenting  1,000  federal  career  employes  ac¬ 
tive  in  law  enforcement.  The  association  says 
electronic  surveillance  devices  “are  neces¬ 
sary,  useful  and  effective  investigative  weap¬ 
ons,  particularly  where  organized  crime  cases 
are  concerned.” 

Yet  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
heads  deeply  buried  in  the  theoretical  sand, 
insist  that  these  devices,  though  necessary 
in  national  security  cases,  are  of  no  value 
in  dealing  with  other  types  of  crime.  Which 
prompts  us  to  ask  once  again:  Why? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
announced  support  of  wiretap  and  eaves¬ 
drop  legislation  by  the  Federal  judiciary 
should  weigh  heavily  with  Members  of 
Congress.  Such  endorsement,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  dispel  any  fears  that  court 
authorized  and  supervised  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  might  be  abused, 
since  it  is  the  judges  themselves  who 
would  have  such  operations  under  their 
jurisdiction,  constant  surveillance,  and 
control. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Attorneys  General,  supporting 
court-supervised  electronic  surveillance, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  XIV,  Federal  Legislation  Au¬ 
thorizing  Limited  Electronic  Surveil¬ 
lance 

(Resolution  adopted  by  61st  annual  meeting, 

National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 

August  30,  1967,  Portland,  Oreg.) 

Whereas  we  believe  that  modern  law  en¬ 
forcement,  in  order  to  be  both  effective  and 
law  abiding,  must  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
use  advanced,  scientific  methods  of  crime 
detection,  including  electronic  surveillance; 
and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  we  recognize 
the  strong  public  interest  in  guarding  the 
right  to  privacy  of  law-abiding  individuals 
and  against  the  dangers  of  abuse  of  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  and  hence  the  need  for  devis¬ 
ing  safeguards,  controls,  and  restrictions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  their  use; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  61st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  in  Portland,  Oregon 
that  we  favor  in  principle  federal  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  permitting 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices 
limited  to  federal  and,  where  authorized  by 
state  law,  state  enforcement  agencies,  under 
strict  supervision  by  the  courts,  along  prin¬ 
ciples  applicable  to  the  issuance  of  search 
warrants  and  confined  to  specifically  enu¬ 
merated  classes  of  cases  involving  serious 
crimes  and  organized  criminal  activities,  as 
each  state  may  deem  appropriate. 

(The  States  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and 
New  Mexico  were  recorded  as  voting  "no.”) 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  also  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  fellow  Senators  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
published  in  that  newspaper  on  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1967,  signed  by  the  23  members 
of  the  July  Federal  Grand  Jury  No.  1 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  entitled  ‘‘A  Jury 
Looks  at  Crime,”  in  which  that  Federal 
grand  jury  emphasizes  that  the  pendu¬ 
lum  has  swung  too  far  in  one  direction, 
and  that  the  scales  need  to  be  balanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Jury  Looks  at  Crime 

Sir:  Can  It  be  that  23  people  sitting  on 
a  grand  jury  cannot  come  to  some  reasonable 
accurate  conclusions  regarding  crimes  and 
their  handling  in  our  city?  We  are  not 
lawyers,  prosecutors  or  judges,  and  we  grant 
our  ignorance  in  many  of  the  subtleties  of 
law,  but  we  are  people  from  many  walks  in 
life  with  many  experiences  to  help  us  in 
arriving  at  some  sound  conclusions.  We 
should  be  able  to  at  least  observe  the  obvious. 

It  may  be  that  some  people  have  forgotten, 
but  we  would  like  to  again  remind  them, 
that  there  are  people  who  commit  crimes.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  they  were  referred  to 
as  criminals  and  society  was  protected  from 
them.  Perhaps  too  harshly  in  many  cases. 

But  we  feel  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far.  After  two  months  of  duty  we  find 
ourselves  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  exag¬ 
gerated  considerations  given  to  those  who 
roam  our  streets  indulging  themselves  in  acts 
of  the  most  outrageous  nature.  Pity  the 
mother  who  is  silly  enough  to  think  that 
the  child  molester  will  not  be  back  in  a  few 
days  after  being  caught  redhanded.  Pity  the 
teller  or  shopkeeper  who  thinks  he  won’t  see 
the  robber  again  before  the  week  is  over.  If 
the  criminal  does  not  return,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  our  police,  prosecutors,  legislators 
or  judges.  It  will  be  because  the  criminal  only 
chooses  to  commit  his  crime  elsewhere. 

Police  and  prosecutors  have  made  serious 
mistakes  in  the  past  and  will  make  them  in 
the  future,  but  by  and  large  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  these  offi¬ 
cials.  But  how  can  they  work  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  being  imposed  upon  them? 

As  an  example,  the  Bail  and  Bond  Act  in 
force  at  this  time  allows  any  prime  suspect 
to  be  free  in  hours  except  where  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  capital  crime  or  it  appears  he  will 
“skip”  bail.  We  have  our  legislators  to  thank 
for  that  and  any  number  of  unsound  laws. 

If  you  happen  to  decide  to  murder  someone 
In  the  near  future,  feel  free  to  confess  to 
one  of  a  hundred  people.  Unless  you  are  in¬ 
formed  of  your  rights  in  the  most  precise 
terminology,  the  odds  are  that  the  judiciary 
branch  will  see  to  your  freedom. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  fantastic 
variety  of  reasons  for  a  criminal  act  as  well 
as  good  and  bad  police,  judges,  prosecutors, 
defense  attorneys,  rights  groups  and  hard- 
headed  conservatives,  but  we  must  protest 
the  injustices  being  laid  upon  the  law- 
abiding  majority  of  our  society.  When  can 
we  look  forward  to  a  balancing  of  the  scales? 

23  Members,  July  Federal  Grand  Jury  No.  1. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  1411)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or 
property  under  false  representations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1411)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  use 
of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  under  false  representations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,360,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  I  ask  for  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

This  is  an  amendment  designed  to  cure 
what  I  think  is  a  fundamental  defect  in 
procedure,  by  placing  a  specific  amount 
on  an  authorization.  At  the  present  time, 
the  authorization  with  reference  to  the 
1969  fiscal  year  simply  says  “Such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated,”  which  means 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  have  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what  the 
authorization  should  be;  and  which  also 
means  that  Congress  has  not  gone  ahead, 
in  a  legislative  manner,  and  stated  what 
it  believes  its  authorization  figure  should 
be. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  had  a  feeling,  which 
I  think  has  been  shared  by  the  majority 
of  Senators,  that  we  should  state  an 
authorization  figure  in  every  piece  of 
legislation  we  pass.  The  particular  figure 
I  have  chosen  is  $102  million  more  than 
the  total  authorization  for  fiscal  1968, 
thereby  gives  us  some  room  for  the  in¬ 
flationary  process  which  seems  to  be  so 
prevalent  today. 

I  see  no  objection  to  it,  frankly.  It  can 
still  be  apportioned  in  whatever  way 
Congress  or  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  wants  to.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  so  that  I  may 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  figure  in  my  amendment  to 
$2.4  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  that  basis,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
keep  consistent  our  rule  that  we  should 
have  a  specific  authorization  in  any  leg¬ 
islative  matter  of  this  kind. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  this  makes  the  bill  not  a  bill 
for  $2,258  million,  but  for  $4,158  million 
over  a  2 -year  period,  which  will,  I  think, 
emphasize  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
is  being  poured  into  this  program. 

I  think  this  is  important  for  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  to  realize. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  However,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  whether 
it  is  not  correct  that  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  should  decide  it  wants  a  higher  sum 
next  year  than  $2,400  million,  or  if  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  should  want  to  hold  hearings  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  authorization 
should  be  increased  next  year,  that 
would  be  entirely  feasible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  certainly  would.  I 
think  the  figure  is  entirely  open  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  whatever  action  they  need 
to  take  next  year.  If  we  are  in  very  bad 
fiscal  shape  then,  we  may  want  to  cut 
the  figure  back. 

The  purpose  is  to  lay  some  ground  work 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  program  which 
has  no  set  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reason  why  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  left 
the  amount  open  was  that  it  felt  there 
was  so  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  the  poverty  program  and 
the  possibility  of  further  riots  this  winter 
or  next  summer. 

There  are  too  many  variables  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  a  realistic  figure  at  this  time 
and  have  it  accepted  by  the  Senate.  That 
was  a  possibility  we  were  not  prepared 
to  face  up  to.  Nevertheless,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  a  strong  case. 

I  wonder  what  the  views  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  are  on  this 
matter.  He  being  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee.  I  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  amendment  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

It  is  as  both  the  Senators  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Colorado  pointed  out,  sound 


legislative  procedure  for  the  Senate  to 
place  a  specific  amount  on  authoriza¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  a  guideline  to  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Subcommittee.  The  amount 
agreed  upon  should  be  adequate.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  last  Fri¬ 
day,  and  which  was  accepted,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  will  in  1969  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  regarding  the  poverty  program. 
From  this  report,  and  in  the  future  we 
should  be  able  to  better  assess  the  needs 
of  the  program,  and  be  better  able  to 
make  changes  at  that  time. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  to  fix  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1969  at  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  go  forward 
with  the  poverty  program  in  fiscal  1969 
at  a  rate  of  $2.4  billion.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  do  more  for  the  poor  in 
other  ways  than  we  can  under  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  as  it  is  now  organized.  But 
whether  I  believe  this  or  not,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  follow  through  on  our  legisla¬ 
tive  procedures,  one  of  which  is  to  re¬ 
quire  a  specific  sum  in  an  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  'amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  98  line  21,  strike  out  “Sec.  636”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  636(a)”. 

On  page  99,  between  lines  2  and  3,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  act  for  the  purposes  of 
voter  registration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  myself  8  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  alarmed  over  the  use  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Oflice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  voter  registration. 

On  September  3,  I  watched  83  percent 
of  the  registered  voters,  or  some  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  eligible  voters,  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  walk  into  the  voting  booths  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  democratic  government. 
Some  of  them  arrived  wrapped  in  ban¬ 
dages,  on  crutches,  or  assisted  by  their 
fellow  citizens  who  had  not  been  injured  > 
by  the  Vietcong  terrorist  activities  aimed 
at  preventing  them  from  voting  and 
demonstrating  their  belief  that  a  better 
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way  of  life  could  be  had  than  that  which 
exists  under  a  Communist  yoke  of  op¬ 
pression. 

They  voted  because  they  cared.  Yet, 
here  in  America,  without  the  echo  of  ex¬ 
plosions  and  the  fear  of  death,  83  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  have  never  voted  in  a 
presidential  election.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  a  travesty.  Election  day  in  Vietnam  was 
the  greatest  example  I  have  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  of  people  demonstrating  their  de¬ 
termination  to  live  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  while  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  we  have  to  coax  and  beg  people  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

One  reason  ascribed  to  the  lack  of 
participation  is  economic  and  social  im¬ 
poverishment.  Yet,  the  people  who  voted 
in  Vietnam,  I  would  venture  to  say,  were 
far  more  impoverished  than  the  people 
living  in  our  great  land.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  nevertheless,  has 
decided  that  part  of  its  task  should  be 
to  “get  out  the  vote."  Included  within  its 
community  action  program  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  has  been  a  drive  to  regis¬ 
ter  voters. 

While  a  nonpartisan  voter  participa¬ 
tion  drive  in  no  way  violates  the  Hatch 
Act  or  OEO  regulations,  I  sincerely  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  using  taxpayers’ 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  never  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  funds  set  aside  to  help  the 
poor  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
voter  registration.  Surely,  there  are  pro¬ 
grams  more  necessary — more  improve¬ 
ments  of  immediate  importance — for 
which  we  can  spend  tax  dollars  in  order 
to  make  the  disadvantaged  individual  a 
real  participant  in  his  community  and 
his  nation.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  voter  registration  drive,  no 
matter  how  carefully  it  is  supervised  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  it  is  non¬ 
partisan,  is  a  priority  item. 

In  Reading,  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  last  month 
aided  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun¬ 
cil  by  lending  technical  assistance  and 
training  community  service  aides  under 
the  summer  opportunity  program  to 
register  voters.  My  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  aptly  pointed  out  that  while  the 
local  EOC  was  lending  its  staff  and 
money  to  accomplish  this  drive,  the  OEO 
was  compelled  to  deny  a  program  appli¬ 
cation  designed  to  aid  retarded  children 
in  McKean  County  because  of  lack  of 
fimds.  This  I  consider  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  very  bad  judgment  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  poverty  funds. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  learned  of  the  activity  of  OEO 
in  the  city  of  Reading,  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
a  function  which  normally  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  such  civic  organizations  as 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  so  on, 
would  be  undertaken  by  OEO  with  tax¬ 
payers’  money — namely,  the  registration 
of  voters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  registration  of 
voters.  I  will  support  every  movement  for 
the  registration  of  voters.  But  I  do  not 
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favor  the  covert,  rather  slick,  and,  in 
my  mind,  definitely  underhanded  way  in 
which  voters  were  carefully  selected  and 
registered  from  areas  where  only  one 
political  party  was  dominant,  where  the 
county  chairmen  of  both  political 
parties  were  solicited  to  support  this 
program  and  did  so  in  good  faith,  with¬ 
out  any  idea  that  it  would  not  be  a  broad, 
general  registration  program,  but  would, 
in  fact,  undertake  registration  of  the 
most  partisan  aspect. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Sargent 
Shriver;  and,  as  usual,  he  jumped  high 
in  the  air  at  the  moment  anyone  criti¬ 
cizes  the  OEO,  whether  one  is  right  or 
wrong.  In  my  opinion,  I  happen  to  be 
right.  He  said  in  his  letter  to  me,  if  I 
can  recall  the  phraseology — I  will  para¬ 
phrase  it  as  closely  as  I  can — that  he  is 
doing  what  the  law  permits.  He  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  doing  what  the 
law  encourages. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  says 
that  you  may  go  out  and  register  voters 
of  a  single  political  party  in  selected 
areas,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
with  taxpayers’  money.  If  the  act  permits 
such  activity,  or  if  those  charged  with 
its  administration  believe  that  it  does,  I 
am  for  stopping  it,  and  I  hope  we  will; 
and  I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  stated  much  better  than  I 
would  be  capable  of  stating  it. 

In  early  June  of  this  year,  it  was 
brought  to  hiy  attention  that  the  Santa 
Clara  County,  Calif.,  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  voter  registration  drive.  At  that 
time  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
on  June  26  I  received  his  reply.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

June  8,  1967. 

Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sarge:  It  has  recently  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
California,  intends  to  establish  a  voter  regis¬ 
tration  program. 

The  task  of  voter  registration  has  been 
undertaken  by  both  political  parties,  the 
California  Non-Partisan  Registration  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many  other 
groups  in  the  past.  To  my  mind  there  is 
little  need  for  the  local  arm  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  embark  on  such  a 
program  utilizing  Federal  funds.  I  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  activities  are  directed  towards  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  education  and  job-skill 
development.  Granted  that  the  cohesiveness 
of  a  community  may  be  important  in  wag¬ 
ing  a  battle  against  poverty  within  that 
community,  and  that  attention  can  certain¬ 
ly  be  paid  to  this  end  by  the  E.O.C.,  I,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  do  not  envision  a  voter  registration 
program  in  this  spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  program,  while  it  might  not  result 
in  direct  political  action  certainly  offers  the 
opportunity  for  such  activity. 


Consequently,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  of  the  structural  op¬ 
eration  of  tjiis  program  as  it  is  being  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  E.O.C. 
and  to  advise  me  of  the  names  of  any  other 
Community  Action  Programs  throughout 
the  country  which  are  presently,  or  are  in¬ 
tending  to  embark  on  similar  activities. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

George  Murphy. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  26,  1967. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  inquiring  about  the  voter  registration 
program  in  Santa  Clara. 

The  Santa  Clara  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  (SCEOC),  with  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  linked  both  in  the  press  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  is  neither  fi¬ 
nancing  nor  itself  conducting  a  registration 
drive.  The  confusion  over  SCEOC’s  role  arose 
on  May  18  when  Dr.  Stanley  Skillicorn,  in 
his  final  report  as  outgoing  president  of 
SCEOC,  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
county-wide  voter  registration  program  for 
the  poor. 

Plans  were  then  made  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  SCEOC  and  the  county-wide 
Santa  Clara  League  of  Women  Voters  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pursue  the  idea.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  However, 
the  Central  Santa  Clara  League  of  Women 
Voters,  one  of  the  four  local  chapters  of  the 
League,  has  now  decided  to  conduct  a  voter 
registration  drive  on  its  own,  and  SCEOC  has 
offered  to  help  locate  volunteers  for  that 
drive,  which  has  not  yet  begun.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  certain  SCEOC  neighborhood 
workers  in  the  Morgan-  Hill  area,  who  are 
already  licensed  by  the  county  as  deputy 
voting  registrars,  may  have  done  some  indi¬ 
vidual  voter  registration.  This  appears  to  be 
the  entire  extent  of  SCEOC’s  current  involve¬ 
ment  in  registration  activities. 

Non-partisan  voter  registration  projects  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs — which,  as  you  know,  vary 
with  every  community  action  agency — such 
as  multi-purpose  neighborhood  centers,  com¬ 
munity  development  programs,  community 
organization  programs,  and  the  like.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  list  of  community  action 
agencies  involved  in  such  activities  would, 
therefore,  require  a  canvass  of  each  of  the 
approximately  1100  communtiy  action  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country. 

All  CAP  activities,  however,  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  stipulations  of  community 
action  guidelines.  I  enclose  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Memo  50-A  and  draw  your  attention 
particularly  to  part  D,  pages  5  and  6,  which 
emphasizes  the  strictly  non-partisan  na¬ 
ture  we  require  of  all  such  activities.  If  a 
community  action  agency  should  violate 
these  guidelines,  we  would,  of  course,  not 
allow  the  expenditure  of  OEO  funds  and 
would  take  whatever  other  measures  are 
appropriate  for  the  individual  case. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  explains  to  you 
satisfactorily  our  policy  regarding  voter 
registration. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
our  programs. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director.  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  copies  of 
those  letters.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
copies? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will. 

While  Mr.  Shriver  is  correct  in  saying 
that  nonpartisan  voter  registration  proj¬ 


ects  do  not  violate  the  stipulations  of 
community  action  program  guidelines, 
particularly  those  of  Community  Action 
Memo  50-A,  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  program  is  a  priority  program.  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  many  programs  to 
help  the  poor  that  need  more  immediate 
attention  than  does  this.  Furthermore, 
this  type  of  program  might  easily  result 
in  political  activity  which  would  be  vio¬ 
lative  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  might  be 
the  end  result  of  activity  which  begins 
as  a  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
drive,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  report  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States — 
dated  May  1967 — entitled,  “Report  on  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Alleged  Political  and  Union 
Activities  by  Certain  Grantees  Under 
Grants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.”  After  reviewing  recent  activities 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  the  GAO 
concluded  that  two  community  action 
fund — funded  by  the  OEO — employees 
were  appointed  as  deputy  voting  regis¬ 
trars  ;  that  while  the  registration  in  Palm 
Beach  County  is  predominantly  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  that  the  ratio  of  Negro  voters 
in  the  county  is  up  to  14  to  1  Democratic, 
the  persons  registered  by  the  two  CAF 
employees  registered  Democratic  at  a 
ratio  of  more  than  100  to  1;  and  that 
CAF  employees  “were  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  farmworkers  to 
voter  registration  places  over  a  period  of 
several  months  and  in  transporting 
voters  to  the  polls  on  November  8,  1966, 
and  that  grant  funds  were  used  for  these 
purposes.”  I  have  also  heard  rumors  of 
similar  activity  taking  place  in  several 
areas  in  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Senators  may  remember  the  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27 
by  Congressman  Gardner  regarding  the 
work  of  Operation  Breakthrough  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.,  while  local  OEO  activities  may 
often  stay  within  the  confines  of  the  law 
and  OEO  regulations,  Operation  Break¬ 
through,  which  did  exactly  that — it  broke 
through  the  regulations — had  its  work¬ 
ers  drive  voters  to  the  polls  and  hand 
them  sample  ballots  already  marked, 
something  I  never  saw  while  I  was  in 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
they  should  have  gone  to  Durham,  N.C., 
to  observe  elections  there. 

What  is  the  effectiveness  of  a  voter 
registration  drive?  Is  it  worth  the 
money?  The  Springfield,  Mass.,  News,  on 
July  22,  1967,  reported  that  six  VISTA 
volunteers,  working  over  a  4-week  pe¬ 
riod,  attempted  to  register  some  800  citi¬ 
zens.  Only  106  of  these  completed  the 
registration  procedure.  At  this  point,  I 
must  wonder  whether  these  six  volun¬ 
teers  could  not  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  far  more  constructive  over  a 
4-week  period  than  register  4.3  voters 
each  a  week. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  deeply  disturbing 
to  me  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  decided  to  allow  its  local 
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community  action  programs  to  divert 
their  efforts  and  funds  from  educational 
and  job  developmental  services,  which 
are  so  badly  needed.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  taxpayer -financed  regis¬ 
tration  programs  could  very  easily  lend 
themselves  to  perversions  so  as  to  fulfill 
the  political  ambitions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  local  arm  of  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
would  result  in  an  ultimate  disservice  to 
the  people  the  program  was  designed  to 
serve.  Consequently,  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  see  fit  to  amend  section 
636  of  S.  2388  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
stating : 

No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  voter 
registration. 

Local  poverty  warriors  should  not  be¬ 
come  involved  in  voter  registration, 
while  they  are  working  on  the  poverty 
program.  This  most  commendable  ac¬ 
tivity  should  be  conducted  on  their  own 
time  without  Federal  funding.  This  is 
not  a  poverty  program  by  any  figment  of 
the  imagination.  Furthermore,  registra¬ 
tion  drives  which  have  begun  as  non¬ 
partisan  can  easily  develop  into  a  parti¬ 
san  operation.  The  OEO  should  never  be 
permitted  to  operate  as  such.  In  that  it 
has  been  unable  to  control  itself,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  prohibitive  leg¬ 
islation  is  now  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  beginning, 
I  have  fought  as  hard  as  I  could  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  poverty  program.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  designed  to  benefit  the 
poor  by  keeping  funds  from  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  a  nonpriority  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  likely  to  endanger 
the  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  than 
to  have  poverty  workers,  poverty  volun¬ 
teers,  and  community  action  agencies 
become  actively  involved  in  partisan 
politics.  The  few  mistakes  of  voter  can¬ 
vassing  by  poverty  workers  which  have 
been  publicized  substantiate  my  feeling 
that  such  drives  cannot  escape  being 
partisan,  and  as  such  should  be  forbid¬ 
den.  Since  I  am  very  concerned  about 
making  our  poverty  programs  successful, 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  find 
it  possible  to  accept  the  amendment.  We 
must  insure  that  poverty  workers  attend 
fully  to  their  work  of  reducing  poverty 
rather  than  becoming  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  partisan  governments  at  the 
local  level. 

I  highly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  proposing 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
need  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  a  cosponsor,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  Certainly  it  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  that  public  money 
be  used  to  finance  registration  whereby 
either  political  party  could  channel  the 
money  into  districts  where  they  would 
have  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Whether  it  is  so  intended  or  not  that  is 
the  result,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  would  already  have  precluded 
that.  However,  since  the  law  has  not  been 
interpreted  differently  and  we  know 
there  has  been  public  money  used  for 
registering  voters,  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  one 
additional  fact.  Ofttimes  these  programs 
are  financed  partly  by  public  contribu¬ 
tions,  which,  for  instance,  may  raise 
$25,000,  and  the  Government  will  match 
that  amount  with  $100,000  or  $125,000. 
We  then  are  faced  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  matching  money 
would  be  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 
If  there  happens  to  be  an  educational 
group  sponsoring  the  registration  drive 
the  private  money  could  be  tax  deduc¬ 
tions.  If  this  practice  is  not  stopped  we 
will  have  a  situation  where  private  con¬ 
tributions  could  be  made  and  a  tax  credit 
received,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
money  would  be  used  for  the  political 
registration  of  voters. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  passed  an 
election  reform  bill,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  a  backward  step  if  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  stopped  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  This  is  a  gray  area  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  contributions,  which  are 
matching  the  Government  money,  would 
be  tax-exempt.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  staff;  and  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  but 
they  admit  that  in  some  instances  it 
could  be  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bible  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  shall  do  so  because,  in 
my  opinion,  we  would  be  entering  into  a 
most  dangerous  field  in  spending  the 
money  of  taxpayers  to  participate  in 
elections. 

The  object  here  is  to  augment  registra¬ 
tions  at  the  voting  places.  Those  who  are 
in  charge  should  not  be  put  in  the 
dangerous  position  of  using  their  office 
to  promote  the  success  of  one  political 
party  or  the  other.  This  is  a  field  that  the 
Government  should  stay  out  of.  No  ad¬ 
ministrator  should  be  put  into  this 
habardous  position  of  handling  money  in 
the  field  in  the  election  of  officers  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  What 


I  have  said  applies  to  Democrats  and  it 
applies  to  Republicans.  A  dangerous 
precedent  would  be  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  experience 
in  Los  Angeles  there  was  a  political  tug 
of  war  that  held  up  the  poverty  program 
for  over  18  months.  I  am  sure  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  in  complete  favor  of  registering 
the  greatest  number  of  voters.  I  have 
worked  on  this  matter  for  over  25  years 
of  my  life.  However,  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  proper  application  of  poverty  funds 
which  are  designed  to  help  the  poor.  I 
know  that  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
it  was  perhaps  a  part  of  instruction  in 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  I  would  agree 
if  it  were  limited  to  that.  I  would  not 
have  proposed  the  amendment  if  it  were 
limited  to  that,  but  the  temptation  of 
taking  political  advantage  might  be  too 
great.  Therefore,  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment.  I  thank  Senators  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  feels  very  strongly,  but  I  do 
think  the  case  made  by  the  Senator  from 
California  has  been  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated. 

I  looked  carefully  into  the  situation  in 
Reading,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  after  my 
colleague  became  somewhat  aroused 
about  the  matter.  I  find  that  the  OEO 
community  action  summer  program  in 
Reading  was  funded  for  $65,000.  I  re¬ 
iterate  that  it  was  a  summer  program 
and,  therefore,  a  temporary  program. 
The  local  community  action  agency 
wanted  to  spend  $3,000  of  that  amount 
for  a  voter  registration  drive  in  the  city 
of  Reading,  where  registration  was 
pretty  low. 

They  went  first  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  and  then 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  committee,  and  they  both  en¬ 
dorsed  the  registration  drive,  publicly 
and  in  print.  Thereupon,  they  went  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  well- 
known  nonpartisan  agency  for  training 
young  people  they  send  to  register  non- 
registered  voters.  They  found  15  young¬ 
sters  aged  16  to  21,  all  of  them  from  low- 
income  families,  and  they  got  all  their 
training  and  instruction  from  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  As  a  result  of  that, 
they  went  through  with  the  registration 
projects.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
registered  more  Republicans  than  Demo¬ 
crats;  but  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the 
argument  about  using  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  I  assume  that  many  Senators  are 
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familiar  with  conditions  in  local  munici¬ 
palities  throughout  the  State. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  bi¬ 
partisan  registration  commission  which 
conducts  an  active  drive  each  year  for 
registering.  They  send  traveling  regis¬ 
trars  all  around  the  city.  They  advertise 
in  newspapers  that  they  are  coming  to  a 
particular  district  for  the  purpose  of 
registration.  When  I  was  mayor — and 
the  practice  has  been  continued  since — 
I  always  appointed  a  bipartisan  citizens 
committee  to  promote  registration  with 
cochairmen,  one  a  Republican  and  one 
a  Democrat. 

Thus,  I  do  not  see  anything  particular¬ 
ly  wrong  with  this  practice.  As  I  said,  I  do 
not  feel  too  strongly  about  it.  Concerning 
Durham,  N.C.,  that  was  a  nonpartisan 
election.  Candidates  on  the  ballot  were 
not  permitted  to  have  any  particular 
affiliation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  and  Mr.  SCOTT  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  from 
my  time,  2  of  my  precious  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  this  a  sort  of  confron¬ 
tation,  but  I  do  want  to  make  my  point 
clear. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  not  object  if 
some  people  encourage  registration  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  register  any¬ 
one  with  taxpayers’  money,  regardless  of 
party,  because  I  think  that  the  money 
should  be  used  to  fight  poverty.  At  the 
very  time  I  was  trying  to  get  money  for  a 
children’s  program  way  up  in  McKean 
County,  I  did  not  like  to  see  $3,000  di¬ 
verted  to  the  city  of  Reading  and  invested 
in  an  area,  for  voter  registration,  where 
it  was  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Read¬ 
ing  that  it  was  inhabited  only  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  party,  even  though  other  low- 
income  areas  of  Reading  were  inhabited 
by  members  of  both  parties. 

I  thought  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
project  had  shrewdly  picked  out  the 
closest  electoral  situation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  that  time,  and  sought  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  that  election  by  selective 
registration.  That  was  all  I  was  pointing 
out. 

I  support  the  poverty  program.  I  even 
agree,  as  my  senior  colleague  knows, 
with  many  of  his  views  on  the  poverty 
program.  But  I  do  not  support  making 
any  part  of  this  of  political  advantage  to 
either  political  party. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  funding  of  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  of  CAP  in  Reading,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  fund  a  program  up  in  McKean 
County.  As  I  said  before  to  my  good  friend 


from  California,  I  do  not  have  any  strong 
feelings  about  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  would 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment,  I  would  be  glad 
to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  my  esteemed  col¬ 
league  that  it  is  true  that  the  example 
in  Durham  he  and  I  cited  was  of  a  non¬ 
partisan  registration  drive  and  election. 
The  fact  that  disturbed  me  is  that  OEO 
volunteers  showed  marked  ballots  to  the 
voters.  This  was  an  attempt  to  actually 
guide  people  in  their  voting  and  I  object 
to  this. 

I  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  my  col¬ 
league — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  must  de¬ 
fer  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  is  a  tough  customer. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  certainly  meritorious.  I  think 
that  the  position  of  the  Senate  should  be 
made  clear  that  we  are  strongly  against 
any  such  use  of  these  funds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore,  I  would  insist  on  a  Rec¬ 
ord  vote  on  this  proposal.  I  think  we 
should  settle  it  definitely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  to  ask  questions  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
a  question  or  two  on  his  amendment. 

If  a  VISTA  volunteer  or  a  poverty 
worker  is  approached  by  individuals  in 
the  poverty  area  about  how  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  their  rights,  or  how  they  can  exer¬ 
cise  greater  political  power  in  an  area, 
is  there  anything  in  the  amendment  that 
would  prevent  such  VISTA  volunteer  or 
poverty  worker  from  telling  them  to  go 
out  and  register  to  vote? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
in  casual  conversation  with  regard  to 
that  kind  of  information.?  For  instance, 
if  an  individual  said  to  the  volunteer, 
“Do  you  know  where  I  can  go  and  regis¬ 
ter  to  vote?”  or  “Do  you  know  where  I 
could  go  and  get  some  information  for 
voting?”  or  “Where  can  I  get  a  list  of  the 
candidates?” — that  sort  of  activity. 
There  is  no  objection  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  fault  would  be 
where  paid  employees  of  the  OEO  are 
sent  out  on  a  definite  program  to  regis¬ 
ter  voters.  I  think  it  is  dangerous.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  divide  the  poor  as 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  party  happens  to  be 
in  power.  The  poor  should  be  treated  in 
a  bipartisan  way. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  intended.  Part  of  that  which  I 
expect  the  Senator  from  California 
would  not  object  to  is  either  a  VISTA 
volunteer  or  a  poverty  worker  urging 
people  to  go  out  and  register  and  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  the  political  life  of 
their  country;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Within  the  limitations 
of  the  amendment,  of  course,  it  would 
have  to  be  decided.  I  have  found,  in  my 
short  experience  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
write  language  and  later  on  the  legal 
staff  of  the  department  or  bureau  con¬ 
cerned  tells  us  what  the  language  actually 
means. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  thought,  that  the  Senator  from 
California  might  be  able  to  work  some¬ 
thing  out  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  find  myself  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York.  He  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  So  it  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
him  in  order  to  establish  this  meaning. 
I  think  the  Senator  understands  what  I 
have  in  mind,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  Senator  is  in  agreement  with  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Right. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  put  words  in  the 
Senator’s  mouth,  or  to  trap  him.  I  have 
thought  about  what  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  California  is.  I  thought 
that  if  there  were  activities  in  which 
VISTA  volunteers  or  poverty  workers 
might  be  involved,  they  should  be  able 
to  look  at  this  legislation  and  know 
whether  they  could  be  involved  in  any 
registration  efforts  at  all.  For  example, 
what  if  someone  came  up  to  them  and 
said,  “What  can  we  do  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  political  life  of  this 
country?”  Can  they  answer,  “Go  ahead 
and  register?”  Or,  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  or  work  of  VISTA  volunteers 
or  poverty  workers,  could  they  say,  “Why 
don’t  you  go  out  and  register?” 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  it  would  be  perfectly  acceptable. 
This  comes  under  the  heading  of  per¬ 
sonal  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  no  intention  to 
invade  those  rights.  This  is  merely  a  re¬ 
striction  on  organized  activity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  thought.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  a  question 
about  his  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  all  it  does  is  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
a  registration  drive  by  the  OEO;  is  that 
not  correct?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  developed  in  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  just  now,  as  to 
individual  activities  of  employees  so  long 
as  they  are  not  being  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  except  to  the  extent  that 
partisan  political  activity  is  already  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  correct. 

I  have  the  feeling  somehow - 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  trying  to  trap 
the  Senator.  Let  that  be  written  into  the 
Record. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  That  never  occurred  to 
me.  How  could  the  Senator  imagine  such 
a  thought  on  my  part? 

There  are  certain  individual  rights 
which  the  Senator  from  California  would 
be  the  first  to  defend  for  all  citizens. 
This  amendment  merely  sets  out  a  re¬ 
striction  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  whereby  it  may  not  use  funds 
that  were  taxpayers’  dollars  appropri¬ 
ated  in  the  desire  to  help  to  set  up  voters’ 
drives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  regret  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  is  insisting  on  the  yeas 
and  nays  after  the  sponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  California,  has 
been  willing  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  reason  I  insist  on  a  record 
vote  is  that  I  think  the  Senate  should  be 
on  record  as  being  unalterably  opposed 
to  using  Government  funds  to  register 
voters  or  to  pay  workers  on  election  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
speak  on  his  own  time,  and  not  on  mine. 
I  suggest  that  he  yield  himself  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  The  issue  is 
clear.  I  am  willing  to  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  the  balance  of  my  time  and  such 
time  as  I  may  require  on  the  bill,  on 
which  there  is  an  hour. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  shall 
advise  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  for  it  if  they  see  fit.  I  imag¬ 
ine  most  of  them  will. 

To  me,  this  amendment  has  none  of 
the  fierce  spirit  of  righteousness  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but  not  the 
Senator  from  California,  has  endeavored 
to  give  it.  I  hope,  for  the  legislative 
record,  it  might  be  clear  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  relative  insignificance  which 
arose  because  15  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  went  out  on  the 
streets  of  Reading,  as  part  of  a  summer 
program,  for  1  month,  to  get  people  reg¬ 
istered  who  were  not  registered.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  county  Republican 
committee  had  endorsed  the  project,  felt 
this  was  a  foul  Democratic  trick  to  get 
more  Democrats  registered  for  Reading. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

I  could  not  get  excited  about  the 
amendment.  Nor  do  I  think  the  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  vote  which  I  am  sure 
it  will  receive  has  any  significance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  suggest  the  amend¬ 
ment  might  have  great  significance.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  am  not  too  long  in 
this  distinguished  body - 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
great  record  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  A  successful  vote,  once 
in  a  while,  for  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  would  do  much  for  his  confidence 
and  such  a  vote  would  cause  me  to  do 
more  in  the  service  of  my  State  and 
people.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  those  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  for  whom  I 
have  a  deep  affection  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  is  growing  day  by 
day,  and  has  now  reached  practically 
gigantic  stature,  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  Senator  from  California  on  this  vote. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  his  amend¬ 
ment  by  a  smashing  majority. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  had 
not  heard  of  the  use  of  poverty  funds 
to  which  he  refers  as  having  taken  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  I  had  heard  about 
it  in  several  other  States.  My  attention 
had  been  called  to  this  abuse  as  a  result 
of  registration  drives  in  Tennessee, 
Michigan,  and  California.  Today  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  emphatically 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  by  adopting  the 
pending  amendment.  I  certainly  think 
it  should  be  passed  by.  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
welcome  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  warn  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  if  he  continues  the  debate  he 
may  change  my  mind.  I  suggest  that  we 
vote  right  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  of  that  possibility  just  as  I 
thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  might  change  his  mind  in  confer¬ 
ence.  That  is  why  I  insist  on  a  record 
vote.  If  this  amendment  is  rejected — 
and  that  is  a  possibility — let  us  get  our 
positions  on  record.  That  is  the  reason 
I  want  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as 
disapproving  the  spending  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  to  finance  drives  to  reg¬ 
ister  voters.  I  think  we  should  settle 
the  issue  once  and  for  all.  That  is  the 
reason  I  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  there  are  more  than  the  15 
people  who  were  involved  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reading — a  very  impor¬ 
tant  city. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  are  numerous 
places  in  the  State  of  Michigan  where 
this  has  been  called  to  my  attention.  I 
have  served,  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  on  committees  that  handled  pov¬ 
erty  legislation  since  it  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  always  my  understanding, 
and  I  think  that  of  most  Members  of 
Congress,  when  we  passed  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  these  funds  would  not  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  These  funds  have 


been  used  for  political  purposes. 
Whether  we  call  them  nonpartisan  or 
anything  else,  it  is  for  a  political  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  other  day  I  met  with  people  in¬ 
volved  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  who  told  me  how  they 
had  young  people  working  last  year.  The 
question  was  asked,  “What  were  they 
doing?”  The  answer  was,  “Well,  we  had 
them  out  registering  voters.” 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
undermines  the  confidence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  this  whole  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  supported  it.  I  just  voted 
against  an  amendment  to  cut  it  back. 
But  it  is  hard  to  explain  it  to  the  people 
back  home  and  the  voters  when  they  say, 
“Yes,  but  look  what  they  are  spending 
the  money  for.  They  are  not  spending 
the  money  to  train  people  in  useful  work, 
not  for  jobs  in  the  future,  but  they  are 
doing  political  work,  registering  voters, 
which  does  not  train  them  for  earning  a 
livelihood.” 

True,  it  may  help  them  in  understand¬ 
ing  something  about  citizenship,  but  this 
has  always  been  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  our  country.  We  do  not  pay  peo¬ 
ple  to  become  good  citizens. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted  but  that  it  will  be  kept 
in  the  bill  when  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  meets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  used  or 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  offered  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge],  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island TMr.  Pastore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 


nays  3,  as 

follows : 

[No.  281  Leg.] 

YEAS— 85 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Allott 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Baker  ' 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Percy 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

RibicofE 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Smith 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Gore 

Miller 

NAYS — 3 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Morton 

Russell 

Dodd 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Hill 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need  from  the  time 
allotted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
on  September  28,  1967,  appearing  on 
page  S13853  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  which  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
that  date,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

On  page  118,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(d)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  pro¬ 
vide  such  information  concerning  their  qual¬ 
ifications  including  their  ability  to  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedures,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  for  selection  and  approval  as 
the  Director  requires  under  part  A  of  this 
title.  The  Director  may  fix  such  procedures 
for  the  selection  and  approval  of  persons 
who  are  low-income  residents  of  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  project  and  who  wish  to 
become  volunteers  as  he  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.” 

Mr.  President,  this  change  would  di¬ 
rect  that  the  amendment  appear  in  a 
different  section  of  the  bill.  As  agreed 
to,  as  I  understand  it,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  apply 
only  to  the  special  so-called  hometown 
VISTA  volunteers.  The  change  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  would  assure  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  apply  to  all  VISTA  volunteers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 


Senator  from  West  Virgina  state  whose 
time  is  being  used? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  explain  what  his  amendment 
would  do? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  as  I  understand  it,  would  apply 
only  to  the  special  so-called  hometown 
VISTA  volunteers.  My  amendment 
would  be  applicable  to  all  volunteers  who 
are  related  to  the  VISTA  program,  re¬ 
gardless  of  capacity  or  length  of  serv¬ 
ice.  It  would  apply  to  the  full-time,  all- 
year  VISTA  volunteers,  as  well  as  to  the 
summer  volunteers.  I  think  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  favor  of 
this,  and  intended  that  his  amendment 
so  apply.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  his 
amendment  did  not  do  everything  he 
intended.  My  amendment  seeks  to  close 
the  gap  and  cover  those  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  not  covered  by  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  talked  to  a  member  of  the  Senator’s 
staff  and  he  indicated  that  the  Senator 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  stated  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment 
be  stated  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  118,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  or  under  section  821  shall  pro¬ 
vide  such  information  concerning  their 
qualifications  including  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity, 
as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedures  to  the  extent 
practicable,  for  selection  and  approval  as  the 
Director  requires  under  part  A  of  this  title. 
The  Director  may  fix  such  procedures  for  the 
selection  and  approval  of  persons  who  are 
low  income  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  and  who  wish  to  become  vol¬ 
unteers  as  he  determines  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
tell  the  Senator  and  the  Senate  what  my 
amendment  proposed  to  do.  If  it  did  not 
accomplish  that  fully,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  tell  me. 

My  amendment  arose  from  reports  I 
had  received  from  citizens  in  my  State. 
In  talks  with  the  Director  and  people 
from  the  VISTA  program  of  the  OEO 
here  in  Washington,  I  found  that  they 
followed  certain  procedures  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  volunteers. 

I  point  out  that  I  was  informed  there 
were  several  categories  of  volunteers. 

The  first  were  those  that  are  recruited 
and  selected  by  VISTA  in  Washington. 
I  was  informed  that  these  volunteers 
were  required  to  submit  applications 
similar  to  those  required  of  all  civil 
service  applicants,  and  were  examined 
and  processed  accordingly. 

I  was  further  informed  that  where  ap¬ 


plications  reported  circumstances  indi¬ 
cating  a  criminal  record  or  subversive 
activities,  the  matter  would  be  referred  to 
the  FBI  before  the  application  would 
be  approved. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to 
reach  all  other  volunteers.  The  second 
class  of  volunteers  are  those  who  are  re¬ 
cruited  by  sponsoring  organizations 
funded  by  OEO,  such  as  the  Appalachian 
volunteers.  The  Appalachian  volunteers 
received  a  grant  of  some  $15  million.  The 
Appalachian  volunteers  recruit  individ¬ 
uals  who  perform  services  similar  to 
those  performed  by  the  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers.  But  OEO  told  me  that  they  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  that  type  volun¬ 
teer  was  required  to  prepare  an  applica¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  civil  service  applica¬ 
tions  required  by  VISTA  and  whether 
these  applications  were  properly  screened 
and  reviewed. 

My  amendment  was  designed  to  reach 
them,  by  placing  the  responsibility  on 
the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver'  through  the 
Director  of  VISTA,  to  require  the  same 
application  procedures  and  the  same 
screening  of  applications  and  the  same 
referral  for  FBI  investigation,  if  appro¬ 
priate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  proceed  for 
5  minutes,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  this  is  a  rather 
important  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
be  taken  from  the  bill,  because  there  is 
sufficient  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  modify  my  request,  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  taken  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  would 
have  placed  the  responsibility  on  Mr. 
Shriver  and  his  delegate,  the  head  of 
VISTA,  to  see  that  every  organization 
that  receives  money  from  OEO  and  re¬ 
cruits  volunteers  shall  require  the  same 
procedures  of  application  and  approval 
as  are  required  in  Washington. 

There  is  one  other  group  of  volunteers. 
There  are  some  volunteers  recruited,  say, 
in  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia  or  any 
other  State,  who  do  not  have  the  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  that  are  required 
for  regular  VISTA  volunteers.  They  are 
the  low-income  residents  of  the  area  to 
be  served. 

Of  course,  those  men  and  women  do 
not  have  the  educational  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  qualifications  such  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  volunteers  have,  and  my  amendment 
prescribed  that  the  Director  could  es¬ 
tablish  special  qualifications  for  them. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment.  It  provided  a  means  of  assuring 
that  these  people  had  some  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  had  not  engaged  in  criminal 
activities  or  subversive  activities. 

We  had  an  unfortunate  incident  in 
Kentucky — involving  the  Appalachian 
volunteers  who  had  employed  a  man 
named  McSurley,  who  had  been  fired  in 
Washington  by  OEO  and  was  later  fired 
by  the  Appalachian  volunteers.  He  went 
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into  eastern  Kentucky,  passing  himself 
off  as  an  Appalachian  volunteer,  and  he 
used  the  name  of  Appalachian  volunteers 
on  his  literature.  I  read  this  literature, 
not  all  of  it,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
it — and  he  was  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  people 
were  outraged  by  this,  because  they 
thought  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  He  was  not  then  but  he  had  been. 

Activities  such  as  these  cause  great 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

My  amendment  was  aimed  at  seeing 
that  OEO  had  some  responsibility  in  set¬ 
ting  the  qualifications  and  passing  on 
and  approving  the  people  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  good  program.  It  brings  into 
play  the  work  and  helpfulness  and  ideal¬ 
ism  of  young  people,  but  it  should  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  activities  of  a  few  de¬ 
structive  individuals,  and  I  wanted  some 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed. 
That  was  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  very  important  point,  one 
that  has  disturbed  me  from  the  outset — 
the  matter  of  selection  and  screening. 

I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  program 
Is  to  pick  up  fellows  who  are  in  deep 
trouble,  fellows  who  have  had  really  bad 
backgrounds,  to  see  if  they  can  be 
straightened  out,  rehabilitated,  and 
helped.  But  along  the  line  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  Not  long  ago,  in  California,  a 
group  walked  into  the  legislature  with 
guns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  the  incident. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  With  submachineguns. 
The  leader  of  the  group  was  at  that  time 
on  the  OEO  payroll  as  a  family  counselor. 
He  was  later  removed. 

This  sort  of  situation  occurs  continu¬ 
ally,  and  I  have  become  tired  of  saying, 
“Please,  let  us  step  up  screening.” 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Corps,  I  have 
objected  to  mixing  hard-case,  criminal 
types  with  some  poor  kids  who  just  could 
not  learn  to  read  and  therefore  were 
dropouts  at  school.  These  really  tough 
kids,  tough  guys,  go  in  there  and  scare 
the  other  youngsters  to  death. 

I  have  an  amendment  in  the  bill  this 
year,  which  was  agreed  to,  to  set  up  a 
pilot  program.  These  two  ingredients 
should  not  be  mixed;  it  is  not  proper. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  what  way  his  amendment  would 
change  the  situation  that  I  tried  to  reach 
by  my  amendment?  Would  it  require  the 
same  strict  qualifications  for  these  poor 
people? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  see  this  matter  almost 
alike.  We  want  to  get  at  the  same  aspect. 

We  have  had  problems  in  my  State 
with  some  of  the  VISTA  volunteers,  and 
I  am  seeking  to  be  sure  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  covers  all  the  volunteers. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques¬ 
tion,  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator’s  amendment  cover  the  full¬ 
time,  full-year  volunteers? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  believe  the  Senator  is  mistaken. 
This  is  part  of  what  I  am  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator’s 
amendment  does  that.  I  may  be  in  error, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  does  that,  and 
this  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  do. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  was  only  to 
section  820,  paragraph  (a),  part  (B), 
which  deals  with  auxiliary  and  special 
volunteer  programs.  I  believe  the  Senator 
desires  to  do  what  my  amendment  would 
do,  but  I  do  not  believe  his  amendment 
carries  out  the  purpose.  My  amendment 
directs  itself  also  to  VISTA  volunteers 
covered  in  other  sections  and  parts  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator’s  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  my  amendment  covers  those 
who  are  called  VISTA  volunteers,  who 
make  application  and  are  approved  by 
VISTA  in  Washington.  Is  my  under¬ 
standing  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  beg  the 
Senator’s  pardon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  was 
drawn  to  include  the  categories  of  vol¬ 
unteers  about  whom  I  have  been  talking : 
the  one  employed  in  Washington,  directly 
under  the  VISTA  program,  and  the  one 
employed  by  organizations  funded  by 
OEO. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  there 
are  full-year  volunteers  and  there  are 
summer  volunteers,  both  of  which  I  feel 
are  not  covered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  to  which  the  Senate 
agreed  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  objection,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  do  not  want  the  sti'ict  quali¬ 
fications  to  apply  to  volunteers  of  the 
poor  who  could  not  meet  the  educational 
requiremens.  If  the  Senator  can  assure 
me  that  it  does  not  apply  to  that  group, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  advised  by  the  subcommittee 
counsel  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  agree,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  amendment  will  reach 
volunteers  who  are  recruited  by  VISTA 
in  Washington  and  recruited  by  orga¬ 
nizations  that  are  funded  by  OEO - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Such  as 
Appalachian  volunteers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  that  it  does  not 
prescribe  the  same  qualifications  for  vol¬ 
unteers  who  assist  in  menial  chores.  Then 
I  agree. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
desire  to  include  that  group. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  subcommittee  coun¬ 
sel  that  the  amendment  offered  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  does 
not  reach  the  full-time,  full-year  volun¬ 
teer,  and  does  not  reach  the  summer  vol¬ 
unteer;  and  I  believe  the  Senator  joins 
with  me  in  wanting  these  volunteers  in¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  them.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  intended. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
pending  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  he 
withdraw  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  propose  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  I  repeat  my  unanimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  pro¬ 
long  the  matter,  but  there  has  been  ob¬ 
jection  made  by  the  Senator  that  this 
is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate,  and  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  would  be  required  for  the 
Senate  to  strike  the  amendment  which 
has  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
informed  that  this  amendment  has  again 
been  submitted  to  legislative  counsel,  and 
it  would  achieve  my  purposes.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  Record,  in  view 
of  this  very  unusual  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  because  counsel 
for  the  subcommittee  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  find  it  entirely 
unobjectionable.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  peculiar  way  to  legislate,  but  the 
parliamentarian  said  that  it  was  all  right, 
so  I  have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  at  page  113,  pre¬ 
viously  adopted,  be  deleted,  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  another  amendment  to 
replace  it  at  another  point  in  the  bill - 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  I  proposed  the  measure,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  join  therein. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
the  Senator  -  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  agreed  to, 
and  the  suggested  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  confirm  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  last  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  be  applicable 
to  all  volunteers  who  are  related  to  the 
VISTA  program,  regardless  of  capacity 
or  length  of  service.  It  would  apply  to 
full-time  all-year  VISTA  workers  as  well 
as  summer  volunteers.  It  would  require 
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that  persons  wishing  to  work  in  VISTA 
and  related  programs  furnish  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  evidence  of  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  in  question  as  well  as  of 
their  integrity.  From  this  information 
the  Director  shall  determine  their  suit¬ 
ability. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  time  on  the  bill 
but  could  we  get  to  third  reading  first? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  further 
amendments.  Could  we  get  to  third  read¬ 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  hill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr;  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  requires  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
only  take  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  which  relates  to  the  vol¬ 
unteers  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  judgment  about  the  question  I  am 
going  to  ask. 

First,  I  ask  if  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  volunteers  is  in  any  way  re¬ 
stricted  under  the  OEO  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  there  are  strict  re¬ 
strictions  against  the  activities  which  we 
wrote  into  the  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
I  receive  many  complaints — and  to  be 
honest  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  all  of 
them  are — that  in  Kentucky  the  volun¬ 
teers  are  engaged  in  political  activities. 
I  know  that  can  be  interpreted  in  several 
ways.  A  person  engaged  in  political  ac¬ 
tivities  could  go  out  through  the  country 
and  support  or  oppose  candidates.  An¬ 
other  type  of  political  activity  could  be 
interpreted  from  their  support  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  certain  operations  of  government 
in  that  community. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  these  volun¬ 
teers.  They  were  Appalachian  volunteers 
and  came  to  my  office.  They  told  me  that 
they  felt  it  was  one  of  their  duties  to  help 
the  people  who  had  been  isolated,  in  rural 
and  mountain  areas,  for  such  a  long  time. 
I  know  all  of  these  people  in  these  areas. 
I  have  been  through  all  of  these  areas 
more  than  any  VISTA  volunteer  ever 
will. 

They  told  me  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
orient  those  people  in  political  ways  and 
to  arouse  their  political  consciences,  so 
that  they  can  form  their  own  political 
judgments.  They  said  flatly  that  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  toward  what 
they  call  “the  establishment”  or  “the 
power  structure”  was  one  of  their  duties. 

I,  too,  believe  that  people  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  better  able  to  form, 
judgments  about  political  issues  and  even 
political  candidates  or  officials.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  function  of  these  volunteers,  as 
it  is  of  the  poverty  program,  to  try  to 
correct  the  circumstances  which  have 
kept  them  down,  economically,  socially, 
culturally,  educationally,  and  in  many 


other  ways.  I  have  thought  that  if  these 
volunteers  have  the  idea  that  their  chief 
function  is  to  arouse  everybody  politi¬ 
cally,  then  their  job  is  really  not  being 
done,  because  that  is  not  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  job.  I  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  Senator’s  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  VISTA  organization  within 
the  OEO,  which  has  issued  to  each 
VISTA  volunteer  a  handbook.  I  shall 
read  from  page  22  of  that  handbook  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Political  Activities”; 

A.  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Because  of  recent  amendments  to  our  act, 
you  as  a  VISTA  Volunteer  are  now  considered 
a  Federal  employee  for  purposes  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  As  a  result  you  may  not  engage  in  parti¬ 
san  political  activities  of  any  sort  during 
your  service.  You  may  not  assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  political  leadership  or  become  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  any  political  party  or 
candidate.  You  may  not  publicly  support  or 
speak  in  behalf  of  or  against  a  given  political 
party  or  political  candidate.  You  may,  how¬ 
ever,  take  positions  in  support  of  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  passage  or  repeal  of  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  support  or  oppose  issues 
which  are  not  specifically  identified  with  a 
political  party  or  which  are  the  subject  of 
non-political  elections,  such  as  referendums, 
bond  issues,  constitutional  amendments,  or 
the  like.  You  may  participate  in  petitions 
and  drives  provided  the  petition  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  political  party  or  candidate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  generally 
the  purpose  of  that  language.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  that  that  section  of  the 
instructions  for  VISTA  volunteers  would 
approve  and  condone  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  people  to  disobey  the  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  these  volunteers  ad¬ 
vise  people  to  disobey  the  law  would  the 
Senator  consider  that  they  should  be 
continued  as  volunteers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  think  they  should  be 
dismissed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  the  head  of 
VISTA  whether  that  was  his  position  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  and  that  it- was 
the  policy  of  VISTA  not  to  condone 
volunteers  advising  people  to  disobey  the 
law.  Some  of  these  activities  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  I  want  to  condemn  them.  I 
believe  that  if  VISTA  volunteers  advise 
people  to  disobey  the  law  and  to  avoid 
the  processes  of  law  and  government, 
then  they  should  be  fired. 

One  more  question  and  I  shall  be 
through.  This  information  came  to  me 
today  from  people  in  eastern  Kentucky 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  certain 
Federal  funds  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The 
chief  source  of  income,  perhaps,  next  to 
welfare,  which  is  No.  2,  is  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  The  coal  industry  has  been  improv¬ 
ing  in  eastern  Kentucky  and,  I  am  sure, 
in  West  Virginia,  over  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  But,  I  am  informed  that  20-per¬ 
cent  additional  production  could  be  as¬ 
sured  and  could  be  marketed  if  they 
had  the  men  to  work  the  mines. 

Today,  I  talked  to  a  group  of  people 
from  Harlan  County,  and  they  told  me 
that  their  coal  production  last  year  was 
7,300,000  tons,  but  that  production  could 
be  increased  20  percent;  that  is,  by  1.5 
million  tons  more,  if  they  could  find  men 
to  employ — 150  to  350  additional  miners. 


I  was  told  the  reason  they  cannot  find 
them  is  that  there  are  no  programs  in  the 
war  on  poverty  or  under  the  regular 
vocational  programs  to  train  men  for 
jobs  which  are  needed  in  the  mining 
industry,  such  as  handling,  loading  and 
cutting  machines,  and  shuttle-car  driv¬ 
ers,  which  pay  up  to  $24  a  day  and  more. 
Yet,  they  cannot  get  the  people  to  work 
in  the  mines. 

I  was  further  informed  that,  if  there 
were  adequate  training  programs,  at 
least  2,000  or  3,000  more  miners  could  be 
employed  in  eastern  Kentucky  right  now, 
and  at  good  wages. 

Does  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
favor — if  it  is  correct  that  there  are  no 
training  programs  for  potential  miners — • 
the  establishment  of  such  programs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But,  I  think  the 
Senator’s  question  should  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz.  That 
should  be  placed  on  his  doorstep,  to  find 
out  whether  he  does  not  have  such 
programs  under  NDTA.  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
had  brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  no  provisions  for  training  programs 
for  miners  in  the  bill.  Coal  is  still  the 
greatest  industry  in  this  country.  Would 
the  Senator  favor  such  a  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  train  people  for  work 
in  the  mines,  if  such  a  program  does  not 
now  exist? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  assume  that  I 
would.  I  do  not  know  all  the  basic  facts, 
as  the  Senator  said  he  did  not  either. 
Therefore,  I  would  want  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  any  in  the  NDTA 
program. 

If  the  Senator  has  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  the  answer  to  his  question  is 
“yes.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
just  been  given  these  facts  this  morning. 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  investigation.  I 
intend  to  make  my  own  study  and  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  this  problem.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  such  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry  to  our  State’s  economy  there 
should  be  programs  to  train  people  for 
employment  in  that  industry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
one  question  which  I  think  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  by  regulations,  but  for  the  record 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  had  a 
situation  in  our  State  some  time  ago 
where  an  overenthusiastic  group  of 
workers  of  this  agency  were  engaged  in 
lobbying  activities  with  the  State  legis¬ 
lature,  recommending  certain  changes 
in  the  welfare  program. 

We  reported  that  to  the  Washington 
office,  and  we  were  advised  that  there 
were  regulations  against  it  and  that 
they  had  so  notified  these  people  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  I  think  this  problem  has  now 
been  corrected,  but  for  the  legislative 
record  I  would  ask  the  Senator  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  it  correct  that  lobbying  activities 
of  such  nature  by  such  a  group  in  a 
State  legislature  is  strictly  a  lobbying 
activity  and  is  forbidden? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  is  correct. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
published  by  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  of  OEO  under  date  of  June  10, 1967. 
It  is  entitled  “Policy  Guidance  on  Lobby¬ 
ing  Activities.”  It  is  signed  by  Theodore 
M.  Berry,  director  of  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Community  Action  Memo 
Memorandum  No.  66. 

Date:  June  10,  1967. 

Subject:  Policy  Guidance  on  Lobbying  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  MEMORANDUM 

Many  of  the  problems  which  cause  or  ag¬ 
gravate  poverty  are  bound  up  with  harsh  or 
outmoded  laws.  Others  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  attacked  by  the  passage  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion.  Community  action  is  thus  inevitably 
concerned  with  the  shape  of  the  laws  which 
affect  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  necessarily 
very  sharp  limitations  on  the  use  of  project 
funds  by  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  to 
influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  lobbying 
which  interfere  with  the  work  of  legislatures 
and  thus  impair  the  basic  processes  of  demo¬ 
cratic  self-government. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  memorandum 
is  to  identify  essential  restrictions  on  lobby¬ 
ing  activities  by  grantees  and  delegate  agen¬ 
cies  that  receive  OEO  funds  under  Titles 
II-A  and  m-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  memorandum  also  serves  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  under  federal  (and  many  state) 
tax  laws,  private  non-profit  agencies  may  en¬ 
danger  their  capacity  to  receive  tax-deduct¬ 
ible  contributions  if  they  engage  in  substan¬ 
tial  lobbying  activities. 

A.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  LOBBYING  WITH  PROJECT 
FUNDS 

Project  funds  may  not  be  used  to  support 
any  of  the  following: 

1.  Any  activity  which  is  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  by  Congress  or 
any  other  legislative  body.  This  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  any  disruptive  action 
carried  on  in  the  chambers  of  Congress  or 
any  other  legislative  body  or  in  any  capitol 
or  legislative  office  building. 

2.  Any  demonstration,  rally,  picketing,  or 
other  form  of  direct  action  aimed  at  the  fam¬ 
ily  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  actions  as 
a  member  of  that  body. 

3.  Any  campaign  of  advertising  carried  on 
through  commercial  media  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leg¬ 
islation. 

4.  Any  campaign  of  letter  writing,  of  other 
mass  communications,  or  of  mass  visits  to 
individual  members  of  Congress  or  state  leg¬ 
islatures  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  This  re¬ 
striction  does  not  prohibit  purely  informa¬ 
tional  and  educational  activities  involving 
target  areas  and  groups. 

These  restrictions  on  use  of  project  funds 
apply  to  federal  and  matching  non-federal 
shares  of  approved  program  budgets  under 
Titles  II-A  and  III— B  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  include  the  use  of  equip¬ 
ment,  material,  and  facilities  and  employee 
time  and  services  which  are  either  paid  for 
with  project  funds  or  contributed  to  project 
funds.  J 

These  restrictions  are  not  intended  to  limit 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  express  their 
personal  views  on  public  issues  so  long  as 
they  do  so  in  their  capacity  as  private  citi¬ 
zens  rather  than  employees.  Nor  are  they 
intended  to  limit  the  freedom  of  local  agen¬ 
cies  to  express  their  views  on  legislation  so 
long  as  project  funds  are  not  used  In  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  foregoing  limitations. 


B.  REMINDER  CONCERNING  TAX  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  LOBBYING 

Under  federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
laws,  gifts  made  to  private  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations  which  devote  a  substantial  part  of 
their  activities  to  carrying  on  propaganda  or 
other  activities  aimed  at  influencing  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  not  considered  tax  deductible 
“charitable  contributions.”  This  applies  not 
only  to  federal  and  state  legislation  but  also 
to  the  legislative  actions  of  county  and  city 
councils  and  similar  local  bodies.  Many  state 
tax  laws  contain  similar  provisions. 

In  view  of  these  tax  laws,  private  non¬ 
profit  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  should 
bear  in  mind  that  if  they  devote  any  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  activities  to  lobbying 
efforts,  they  may  be  endangering  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  receive  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Such  contributions  may  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  means  of  providing  the  non-federal 
share  required  in  programs  assisted  under 
Section  204/205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  They  also  enable  many  local  agencies  to 
carry  out  other  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  poor,  apart  from  the  Act. 

There  are  no  published  rules  defining  what 
is  meant  under  the  federal  tax  laws  by  the 
term  “substantial”  lobbying  activities.  In 
cases  of  doubt  local  agencies  should  seek 
private  tax  counsel  or  contact  the  nearest 
field  offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  state  tax  authorities. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Part  A  of  this  memo  is  to  take  effect  ten 
days  from  the  official  date  of  issuance  shown 
above. 

Part  B  of  this  memo  merely  serves  as  a  re¬ 
minder  concerning  existing  law. 

Theodore  M.  Berry, 
Director,  Community  Action  Program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  was  my  understand¬ 
ing  from  my  conversations  with  the  de¬ 
partment,  that  this  lobbying  activity  was 
not  permissible  and  that  they  have  so 
advised  the  group.  I  have  heard  no  fur¬ 
ther  complaints  from  that  area,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  establish  the  record  so 
that  all  would  understand  that  this  kind 
of  operaion  is  prohibited. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  want? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
cently,  when  I  was  in  Cleveland,  I  met 
with  a  delegation  of  women  who  had 
worked  at  one  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
in  that  city.  They  related  to  me  condi¬ 
tions  in  one  of  the  institutions  which 
was  allegedly  helping  the  development 
of  the  ability  of  girls  to  get  jobs  and  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  life. 

The  story  that  was  told  to  me  I  did  not 
willingly  accept.  It  was  of  a  nature  that 
caused  great  concern  to  me. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  with  those 
women,  some  of  whom  had  been  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  girls’  institution,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  who  was  connected 
with  the  institution  but  had  left  it  and 
no  longer  lives  in  Ohio. 

The  letter  reads: 


October  5,  1967 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Job  C.orp  for  girls,  in  hopes 
that  something  can  be  done  before  girls'  lives 
are  destroyed  or  corrupted  before  they  can 
be  educated. 

My  daughter  enrolled  in  Job  Corp  and  we 
were  told  what  a  wonderful  place  it  was. 
When  my  daughter  arrived  in  Cleveland,  she 
then  realized  that  the  place  was  nothing  like 
what  she  had  been  told.  The  article  in 
Glamor  that  delt  with  the  Job  Corps  had 
not  one  picture  nor  illustration  which  is 
quite  understandable  for  who  would  send 
their  daughter  to  such  a  place  if  they  knew 
what  it  truly  was  like. 

We  are  a  white  family,  but  if  we  were  Negro, 
I  would  still  feel  as  I  do  now.  I  believe  in 
equal  rights  for  everyone,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  inter-marriage  nor  inter-dating  for 
my  family. 

The  people  who  run  Job  Corps  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  job  with  what  they  have  to  work 
with.  They  are  able  to  what  is  going  on  in¬ 
side,  but  once  the  girls  leave  on  a  pass  for 
the  evening  no  one  knows  what  is  happening. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  my  daughter  spent 
at  the  Job  Oorp  Center,  she  met  the  most 
interesting  people  who  live  near  the  Job 
Corp  Center.  She  met  pimps,  dope  pushers, 
homosexuals  of  both  sexs,  and  had  an  offer 
to  become  a  prostitute  at  night  after  classes 
wer«  over. 

My  daughter  was  more  fortunate  than 
some,  because  I  had  told  all  four  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  about  sex,  drugs,  homosexuality,  and 
their  effect  on  an  individual.  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  girls  who  were  never  told  and  therefore 
had  to  find  out  the  hard  way — through 
experience. 

We  are  not  from  a  slum  area,  but  if  we 
were  that  doesn’t  mean  I  would  want  my 
daughter  sent  into  another  slum  area  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  happenings  within  a 
slum  district.  I  brought  my  daughter  home 
until  something  can  be  done  to  either  relo¬ 
cate  the  Job  Corp  or  until  she  can  be 
transferred. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  with  your  influence  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  about  this  deplorable 
happening  within  our  United  States.  Surely 
you  must  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no 
good  can  come  from  placing  teenagers  in  a 
slum  district  to  be  educated.  I,  myself,  fear 
the  type  of  education  they  may  be  receiving. 

That  is  about  the  end  of  the  letter. 

The  charges  made  in  this  letter  are 
more  than  substantiated  by  the  women 
with  whom  I  spoke  in  Cleveland  and  who 
were  connected  with  this  institution.  The 
conditions  about  which  complaint  was 
made  are  that  girls  have  been  brought 
in  from  all  over  the  country  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area,  from  as  far  west  as  California. 
The  complaint  was  also  made  that  there 
was  a  program  of  developing  socializa¬ 
tion — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  time  left  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  developing  social¬ 
ization.  And  so  the  enrollees  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  Pennsylvania  are  brought  to 
Cleveland  for  a  night  or  two  nights  of 
socialization,  and  then  they  go  back 
home  to  where  they  came  from. 

I  mention  this  matter  today  because 
it  is  one  of  grave  importance,  and  the 
officials  administering  this  program 
should  give  heed  to  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  come 
now  to  the  end  of  the  road  for  Senate 
action  on  S.  2388,  the  bill  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  want  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  for  their  courtesy  and  con¬ 
sideration  during  the  long  and  somewhat 
tedious  process  of  considering  this  bill. 
It  reached  the  Senate  floor  on  September 
22.  Here  we  are  on  October  5,  about  to, 
I  hope,  pass  it  by  a  resounding  majority. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  regret  very 
much  that  title  II  has  been  stricken,  but 
whoever  fights  and  runs  away  lives  to 
fight  another  day,  and  we  will  be  back 
on  another  day  in  reasonably  short  order. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
for  his  courteous  consideration  of  all 
matters,  sometimes  in  dispute,  but  al¬ 
ways  he  dealt  with  them  with  the  great 
degree  of  courtesy  for  which  he  is 
known. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee,  William  C.  Smith,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  poverty  study  pro¬ 
gram,  Howard  W.  Hallman,  for  the  long 
and  dedicated  service  they  gave  in  pre¬ 
paring  memorandums  and  their  help  in 
the  many  changes  made  in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Bob 
Patricelli,  minority  counsel  for  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

We  could  not  have  succeeded  as  we 
have  without  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  serve  on  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  has  had  this  bill 
in  charge. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  brothers  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  for  the  splendid  assistance 
they  gave;  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Nelson]  ;  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  ;  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ;  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  given  us  splendid  cooperation  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  inquiries.  The  staff  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
particularly  Mr.  Stewart  McClure,  chief 
clerk,  and  Mr.  John  Forsythe,  counsel 
for  the  committee,  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful,  as  have  the  staffs  of  Senators  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York,  Kennedy  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Prouty  of  Vermont. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  us  a 
good  bill.  I  think  we  have  improved  it. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  we  have  done 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  what  the  President  pro¬ 
posed,  with  some  additional  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  new  programs,  which  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  committee  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  putting  into  the  bill. 

I  hope  very  much,  if  this  bill  is 
passed — and  I  hope  it  will  be — we  will  be 
able  to  persuade  our  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  accept  the  bill  at 
least  in  major  extent,  so  that  in  coming 
out  of  conference  we  can  have  a  bill  of 
which  all  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
be  proud. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  commend  my  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  conscientious  efforts  in  present¬ 
ing  this  legislation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
not  been  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Nobody  has  worked  hard¬ 
er  or  with  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  So  I  did  not  want 
this  legislation  to  come  to  a  final  vote 
without  acknowledgment  of  that  fact. 

I  also  want  to  say  how  impressed  I 
have  been  with  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Also,  if  I  may  take  15  more  seconds, 
I  would  like  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it 
has  been  to  work  with  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  who  have 
been  so  conscientious,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who  has 
always  been  present,  and  whose  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  legislation  have  been 
immense.  They  have  been  extremeljr  im¬ 
pressive.  The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  present  on  the 
floor,  has  also  been  most  impressive  and 
and  has  contributed  much  to  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia-  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  his  kindnes 
in  accepting  the  amendment  cospon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Cooper  and  me. 

Second,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  dedicated  effort  and  hard  work,  and 
his  fine  presentation  and  managership  of 
this  bill.  He  has  done  a  good  job.  I  also 
express  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
his  staff  who  have  been  so  cooperative 
with  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minUte  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Griffin. 
All  have  been  remarkably  assiduous  in 
pursuing  this  work,  and  this  “high  rise” 
of  hearing  transcripts  which  graces 
every  senatorial  desk  is  probably  the 
best  tribute  I  know  to  the  long  and 
arduous  labors  involved  in  this  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  I  salute  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mi-.  Clark]  ,  manager  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams], 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  much  merit  in  many 
of  the  programs  in  this  bill,  and  I  sup¬ 
port  many  of  them.  However,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  last  year’s  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  same  program  to¬ 
taled  only  $1.75  billion.  The  fiscal  1968 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
asked  that  that  amount  be  increased  this 
year  by  $310  million,  or  an  increase  of  17 


percent,  bringing  the  total  to  $2,060 
billion. 

The  Senate  committee  has  added  an¬ 
other  $198  million  on  top  of  the  previous 
17  percent  increase.  This  bill’s  author¬ 
ization  is  about  10  percent  more  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  more  than  they  can  effi¬ 
ciently  use. 

At  some  point  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  stop  this  continuous  escalation 
of  increased  expenditures. 

Even  though  I  support  individual  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  bill  but  as  one  who  feels 
we  have  reached  that  point,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  just  as  I  voted  against 
other  proposals  planning  to  increase  ex¬ 
penditures  far  beyond  last  year’s  and 
also  far  beyond  what  the  administration 
itself  requested. 

Certainly  this  Congress  cannot,  with 
all  good  intention,  vote  for  these  in¬ 
creases  on  individual  programs  and 
then,  after  all  appropriation  bills  have 
been  passed,  expect  to  soothe  their  con¬ 
sciences  by  passing  resolutions  and  pass¬ 
ing  the  buck  to  the  President  by  de¬ 
manding  he  cut  $5  billion  from  the 
budget  expenditures.  We  should  have  the 
courage  to  vote  against  such  expendi¬ 
tures  or  be  willing  to  accept  our  own 
responsibility. 

Senate  approval  of  thig  bill  adds  over 
$500  million  to  last  year’s  expenditures 
and  around  $200  million  above  budget 
requests. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  us  now  is  the  product  of 
exhaustive  study  and  careful  thought. 
Under  the  sure  leadership  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  undertook  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  see  how 
the  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  working  and  what  legislative  changes 
should  be  made.  I  think  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  is  to  be  especially  commended  for 
taking  its  hearings  beyond  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  nine  States  to  gather 
the  thoughts,  criticisms,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  people.  I  think  S.  2388 
reflects  the  sort  of  responsiveness,  crea¬ 
tiveness,  and  flexibility  that  good  gov¬ 
ernment  demands  and  that  the  people  of 
this  country  hope  for. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  subcommittee’s 
extensive  study  is  that  the  incidence  of 
poverty  is  still  very  much — indeed,  too 
much — a  part  of  the  American  picture. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  re¬ 
leased  information  revealing  that  “the 
number  of  U.S.  residents  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  decreased  from 
39  million  to  30  million  between  1959  and 
1966.”  These  figures  indicate  two  things: 
First,  we  are  making  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  eliminating  poverty  in  America, 
but,  second,  poverty  continues  to  be 
a  most  serious  national  problem  deserv¬ 
ing  high-priority  attention.  Even  accept¬ 
ing  the  rather  low.  poverty  levels  applied 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  their  sample 
survey,  something  over  15  percent  of  our 
nearly  200  million  citizens  remain  in  the 
shadows  of  American  abundance.  Clearly 
there  is  much  work  to  do,  and  recent 
history  reveals  the  cost  of  neglect. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  pres¬ 
ently  under  consideration  represent  a 
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significant  advance  in  the  development 
of  this  Government’s  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  endeavor.  Through  them,  our  past 
experience  in  this  field  has  been  related 
to  our  present  needs  and  actions.  This 
bill  contemplates  both  procedural  and 
substantive  changes  which  are  designed 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  generalize  about  the  thorough 
revisions  capably  undertaken  and  set 
before  us  here,  I  think  that  there  are  two 
exceptionally  fine  threads  of  improve¬ 
ment  woven  throughout  the  fabric  of 
these  amendments:  first,  there  is  a  very 
appropriate  stress  on  local  initiative  and 
responsibility;  second,  there  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  practically  every  phase  of  this 
program  the  means  for  continuing  eval¬ 
uation  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  former 
improvement  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  program,  and  that  it  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  future  govern¬ 
mental  activities.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  with  which  govern¬ 
ment  must  cope  is  the  need  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  feel  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  society  and  his  government. 
I  speak,  Mr.  President,  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian,  Jacksonian,  and  Lincolnian  con¬ 
cepts  of  government  “by  the  people.”  In 
an  age  of  bigness  and  complexity,  I  am 
afraid  that  too  few  are  concerned  with 
the  little  man,  who  finds  himself  drifting 
with  no  oar  to  grasp  for  steerage.  In 
short,  the  individual  is  not  personally 
involved  and  loses  a  sense  of  control  over 
his  destiny.  We  can  and  must  begin  to 
help  him  regain  this  control  by  positively 
involving  him  and,  as  this  bill  does,  by 
placing  an  oar  in  his  hands.  I  do  not 
imply  here,  nor  does  this  bill  intend,  any 
merely  negative  tearing  down  of  big  gov¬ 
ernment;  rather  I  am  calling  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  endeavor  and  flexibility,  such  as  this 
bill  provides,  to  respond  to  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  individuals  of  this  Nation. 

Whether  he  is  a  farmer  on  poor  land, 
a  businessman  in  Dallas,  or  a  Mexican- 
American  laborer  in  San  Antonio,  these 
economic  opportunity  amendments  place 
much  of  the  initiative  and  responsibility 
in  local  hands.  The  focus  is  on  commu¬ 
nity,  neighborhood,  and  individual  self- 
help.  As  the  brief  summary  of  S.  2388, 
prepared  for  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee,  stated  the  intent  of  just 
one  phase  of  the  program: 

The  focus  of  such  programs  would  be 
upon  opportunity  and  self-help.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  to  enable  low-income  persons  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency.  In  short,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  would  move  poor 
people  through  their  own  efforts  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  (Sec.  201). 

The  committee  went  on  to  conclude 
that — 

Not  only  does  local  initiative  need  to  be 
emphasized  but  also  to  be  built  into  the 
processes  of  the  community  action  program. 
Therefore,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  seeks  to  balance  the  national  interest 
and  local  initiative  by  reserving  50  percent 
of  Title  II  funds  for  locally  selected  programs 
(Sec.  220(d) ). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  total  sympathy 
with  this  intent,  and  I  commend  and  sup¬ 
port  the  subcommittee’s  perceptiveness 
and  their  responsiveness  to  this  need. 


At  the  very  least,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  has  been  controver¬ 
sial  and  has  stirred  new  thinking  and 
creative  ideas.  I  think  these  amendments 
are  a  worthy  product  of  that  contro¬ 
versy.  If  our  skirmish  with  poverty  has 
had  failings,  they  have  been  largely  fail¬ 
ings  of  commitment.  It  seems  undeniable 
that  this  Nation  has  not  yet  committed 
sufficient  resources  nor  developed  all  the 
programs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  subcommittee  has  made  one  worthy 
response  to  this  need  by  proposing  the 
adoption  of  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  the  general 
spirit  and  direction  of  the  1967  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  I  will 
speak  to  some  of  the  specific  provisions 
later. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  rise  to  state  my  sup¬ 
port  for  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  are  now  approaching  the 
vote  on  final  passage. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  we  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was,  by  and  large,  a  good 
bill,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  strengthened  by  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Although  I  still  have  reser¬ 
vations  in  certain  areas,  the  overall 
package  to  amend  the  poverty  program  is 
one  which  I  can  fully  support. 

Many  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  our  commitment  to  fight 
poverty.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
my  amendment  calling  for  a  truly  rep¬ 
resentative,  unbiased,  and  objective  in¬ 
vestigation  for  all  the  poverty  programs 
on  a  national  basis  by  the  Comptroller 
General  is  the  most  important  change 
we  have  made  in  this  bill  in  terms  of 
securing  the  long-range  success  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  results  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  will  provide  a  real  basis  for 
the  sound  evaluation  of  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  91st  Congress. 

I  have  certain  feelings  of  regret  and 
disappointment,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the 
Prouty-Scott  substitute  for  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act.  However,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  who 
supported  our  proposal  for  amending 
title  II  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  especially 
gratified  by  the  substantial  support 
which  this  amendment  received  from  my 
fellow  Republicans. 

It  ia  clear  that  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  is  indicative  of 
the  soundness  of  our  approach,  particu¬ 
larly  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  administration’s  strong  opposition  to 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  any 
form. 

If  there  is  one  significant  fact  which 
emerges  from  the  debate  of  the  last  few 
days  concerning  enactment  of  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  that,  by  our  actions  yesterday,  we  have 
merely  postponed  the  time  when  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  these  must  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  in  an  affirmative  manner. 
When  that  time  arrives,  and  it  must  not 
be  too  far  away,  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  constructively  to  insure  that  these 
programs  train  our  poverty-afflicted  citi¬ 


zens  for  meaningful  and  productive  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
where  there  are  actual  employment 
openings  and  opportunities. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  favor  make 
work  employment  only  to  the  extent 
that  this  type  of  program  is  necessary  to 
provide  employment  for  our  disadvan¬ 
taged  poor  who  have  reached  a  point  in 
life  where  further  education  and  training 
programs  are  incapable  of  permitting 
them  to  qualify  for  positions  needed  in 
private  enterprise. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power  and  Poverty,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  willingness  to 
consider  my  amendment  on  its  merits 
and  for  his  subsequent  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion  I  want  to  express  my  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  long  hours  of  hard 
work  put  in  on  this  bill  by  both  my  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  full  committee. 

Finally  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Bill  Smith  and 
Howard  Hallman,  of  the  majority  staff, 
and  Robert  Patricelli  and  Peter  Benedict, 
of  the  minority  staff,  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  bill.  I  also  appreciated  the  able 
assistance  of  Richard  Murphy,  from  the 
staff  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  and  Eugene 
Jenkins,  Arthur  Dufresne,  Mary  Hoag, 
Paul  Molloy,  Betty  Collins,  Margaret 
Blackstone,  and  Suzan  O’Neil  from,  my 
own  staff. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  think  all  my 
colleagues  who  supported  my  emergency 
employment  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  15  seconds  of  my  time  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
kind  words,  and  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperation  we  achieved  to¬ 
gether  in  our  unsuccessful  but  nonethe¬ 
less  significant  efforts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  Senate’s  continu¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967, 1  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excellent  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  News 
on  August  11,  1967,  on  the  success  of  an 
Operation  Headstart  program  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Headstart  Success  Opens  New  World  to 
Youngsters 

A  whole  new  world — bright  with  challenge 
and  promising  better  health  and  education- 
opened  this  Summer  for  some  142  pre-school 
children,  mostly  from  lower  income  families. 

And  closed  Friday  with  the  promise  ful¬ 
filled. 

Operation  Headstart,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  underpriviliged  just  what  the 
name  predicted,  a  jump  into  the  school  world 
and  a  better  chance  to  avoid  dropout  status 
and  the  entrapment  of  minimum  reward  for 
unskilled  adult  labor  later. 

Nashville’s  Headstart  program  for  124  of 
those  children  came  off  as  a  striking  example 
of  the  willingness  of  white  and  Negro  races 
to  face  a  2t0h  cetury  challenge  with  respect 
for  others. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  Headstart,  with 
its  special  trip  to  Hope  and  a  picnic  at;  the 
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fair  ground?  was  in  startling  contrast  to  vio¬ 
lent  events  elsewhere  in  nation  undergoing 
integration. 

Teachers  and  officials  are  all  in  agreement. 
Headstart  worked,  and  proved  itself  of  value. 

Youngsters  were  divided.  There  were  about 
10  more  white  children  than  Negroes  in  the 
124  attending  Headstart  classes  at  Nashville’s 
elementary  building  during  the  eight  weeks. 
Absenteeism  was  rare.  Parents  often  came 
with  their  children  just  to  observe,  and  went 
away,  pleased  according  to  Mr.  Herman 
Stavely,  county  director  for  Headstart.  She 
directed  the  Nashville  and  Dierks  schools. 

Teachers  and  aides  were  both  white  and 
Negro.  There  were  seven  teachers  and  seven 
aides,  including  two  Negro  teachers,  four 
Negro  aides  and  one  Negro  social  worker. 

Little  was  overlooked  in  the  program  for 
the  5  and  6-year  oldsters  who  will  enter 
their  first  classroom  this  Fall.  It  all  began 
with  health. 

Mrs.  Stavely  said  that  every  child  was 
given  a  thorough  examination.  That  included 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth  and  heart.  A  tubercu¬ 
lar  test  showed  four  positive  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  second  x-rays.  The  child  needing  den¬ 
tal  care  was  given  up  to  $40  from  federal 
funds  for  that  work.  Federal  funds  paid  the 
doctors  who  gave  physical  examinations. 

New  state  laws  requiring  five  inoculations 
prior  to  school  days  were  followed.  The 
county  health  nurse  gave  most  children  their 
required  five  shots. 

Food  was  provided.  Children  received  a 
mid-morning  snack.  Usually  this  was  fruit, 
crackers  or  cookies  and  milk.  “Some  of  the 
children  rode  the  bus  without  any  break¬ 
fast,”  the  teachers  learned.  The  US  provided 
40c  per  day  for  the  food,  and  the  noon  meal 
was  served  without  charge.  _ 

Primarily  the  children  were  introduced  to 
the  world  of  knowledge. 

The  kindergarten  program  provided  educa¬ 
tional  materials  such  as  blocks,  flash  cards, 
picture  number  information,  art  work,  and 
even  music.  A  rhythm  band  was  formed  and 
homemade  instruments  put  to  play. 

“A  big  change  was  noticed  in  the  children 
after  the  first  \week,”  one  classroom  teacher 
said. 

The  objectives  of  classroom  work  were 
varied.  One  teacher  listed  these: 

1.  To  help  children  adjust  socially  and 
physically: 

2.  To  give  them  an  insight  to  education 
via  instruction; 

3.  To  teach  the  child  discipline: 

4.  To  improve  eating  habits  and  food  se¬ 
lection. 

Teachers  were  unanimous  in  giving  a  high 
rating  to  Headstart  here. 

Here  is  what  one  teacher  from  the  Toilette 
faculty  had  to  say:  “The  children  seemed  to 
adjust  alright.  They  liked  the  play  period, 
they  liked  art  work.” 

She  recalled  that  early  in  the  schooling  one 
little  girl  cried  to  return  home  with  her 
mother.  No  more.  She  conquered  her  fears 
and  had  no  problems. 

Headstart,  she  said,  was  quite  a  help  to 
children.  “They  adjusted  to  other  people,  and 
I  enjoyed  working  in  the  integrated  situa¬ 
tion.  I  certainly  hope  Headstart  is  con¬ 
tinued.” 

Mineral  Springs  furnished  a  teacher  for 
the  faculty.  She  too  praised  the  program. 

She  had  18  in  her  Headstart  class  and  her 
estimate  of  the  program: 

Attendance  was  good,  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  didn’t  miss  a  day; 

There  was  improvement  from  every  child: 

Visitors  were  amazed  at  the  improved  abil¬ 
ity  of  children  to  communicate; 

Food?  One  little  girl  had  never  seen  celery. 

This  teacher  compared  a  pupil  with  an 
older  brother  who  is  a  likely  drop-out.  The 
boy  knew  little  about  school  but  a  lot  about 
profanity.  That  changed,  and  he  isn’t  the 
potential  drop-out  his  brother  is. 

“The  youngest  boy  is  starting  almost  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  children,  and 


this  is  good.  Otherwise  he  would  be  held  back 
and  this  would  be  expensive  to  taxpayers  as 
well  as  lead  to  a  social  problem,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

At  their  innocent  ages,  theyknew  no  color 
lines. 

“There  Just  was  no  color  difference,”  one 
white  teacher  noted.  “They  are  just  children. 
If  they  find  another  boy  who  wants  to  play 
cowboy,  he  doesn’t  care  if  he’s  polka  dot. 
They  are  too  busy  to  be  conscious  of  racial 
differences.” 

Teacher  rapport  was  the  same.  “There  was 
no  difference  in  teacher-pupil  relationship 
because  of  race.” 

One  teacher  pointed  out  that  “the  white 
students  had  a  great  need  too.” 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  very 
good  reasons,  I  cannot  support  S.  2388, 
the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 1  only  wish  I  could 
do  otherwise — and  do  so  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  would  be  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  many  Americans 
who  do  need  help  to  break  through  the 
barrier  of  poverty. 

I  realize,  as  presumably  does  each  Sen¬ 
ator  who  will  cast  a  similar  ballot,  that 
a  vote  against  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill  will  in  some  instances  be  interpreted 
as  a  vote  for  poverty.  And  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  conclusion  many  supporters  of 
the  measure  hope  Americans  will  draw. 
Nothing  would  please  them  more  than' 
to  tar-and-feather  us  with  the  stigma 
that  we  are  unsympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  the  economically  disadvant¬ 
aged,  or  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the 
Nation’s  needs.  Very  well.  But  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  truth.  Almost  to  a  man, 
we  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support,  every  realistic  antipoverty 
measure,  whether  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  health  or  welfare.  But  this  bill, 
S.  2388,  is  not  realistic — and  primarily 
because  it  is  based  on  a  false  assumption, 
namely  that  our  problems  are  wholly  eco¬ 
nomic.  They  are  not.  But  even  if  they 
were,  even  if  the  Government  now  had 
the  money  to  fight  costly  wars  on  two 
fronts,  even  if  public  spending  were  su¬ 
perior  to  private  investment  in  solving 
these  problems — even  if  you  assume  all 
these  things,  what  reason  is  there  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of 
poverty.  Certainly,  the  present  poverty 
program  does  not  warrant  such  confi¬ 
dence,  such  hope.  At  best,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Headstart,  it  has  achieved  only 
mediocre  success.  And  even  that  has  been 
expensively  purchased. 

Therefore,  what  we  object  to  in  the 
antipoverty  program  is  not  its  aim,  which 
we  also  share,  but  its  excesses,  its  fail¬ 
ures,  its  unfulfilled  dreams — and  the 
frustrations  they  in  turn  produce.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  what  I  object  to  in  the  program 
are  its  high  administrative  costs ;  its  pay¬ 
ing  for  programs  that  encourage  one 
group  of  Americans  to  hate  other  Ameri¬ 
cans;  its  reliance  on  measures  that  are 
throwbacks  to  a  depression  era ;  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  ignoring  and  bypassing  State  and 
locally  elected  officials;  and  its  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  resources  that  pri¬ 
vate  industry  could  bring  to  bear. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  many  of  the  new  poverty  programs 
cannot  be  funded  through  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  existing  Federal  agencies.  Why 
must  we  forever  establish  new  bureaus, 
new  sections,  to  deal  with  problems  and 
programs  that  clearly  are  within  the 


province  of  a  functioning  agency,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  HEW  or  HUD  or  whichever?  The 
practice  produces  great  duplication  and 
waste. 

Another  concern,  of  course,  is  whether 
we — whether  taxpayers — can  afford  so 
expensive  a  program,  at  least  now  when 
our  spending  for  national  defense  is  at 
such  a  high  level.  State  and  local  taxes 
have  been  increased  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion,  social  security  taxes  soon  will  be 
raised,  the  administration  is  urging  a  10- 
percent  surtax — where  will  it  end?  How 
much  of  a  burden  must  the  average  tax¬ 
payer  be  asked  to  shoulder?  How  much 
can  he  shoulder?  The  only  thing  we  can 
accomplish  by  this  foolishness  is  not  to 
raise  the  poor  out  of  the  depths  of  pov¬ 
erty,  but  rather  to  tax  countless  more 
Americans,  those  who  work  and  pay  a 
large  share  of  the  costs  of  government, 
into  that  position.  We  must  find  the 
moral  courage  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  everything  at  once,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  we  might  think  it  needs 
doing.  We  cannot  purchase  instant  af¬ 
fluence. 

We  must  find  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty,  Mr.  President.  But  this 
bill  is  not  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  when  the  poverty  program  in 
America  is  coming  under  attack  from 
all  sides  for  its  failures  in  some  in¬ 
stances  and  its  cost  in  all  instances,  a 
very  timely  study  has  been  reported  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  pockets 
of  poverty,  where  people  remain  des¬ 
perate  and  starving.  As  noted  in  this 
article  of  October  3,  “The  problem  is 
how  to  break  the  cycle  of  deprivation.” 
And  only  slowly  is  this  cycle  being 
broken,  through  education  and  training 
for  the  children,  through  decent  living 
conditions  provided  for  the  families. 

This  very  thorough  study  goes  from 
the  “dogpatch”  areas  of  south  and  west 
to  “Uptown”  Chicago  where  thousands 
of  poor  Southern  whites  have  been  stale¬ 
mated  in  their  search  for  self-better¬ 
ment  in  the  more  prosperous  north. 
Everywhere  are  found  those  character¬ 
istics  which  make  poverty  self-perpetu¬ 
ating — poor  education,  poor  health,  and, 
an  important  quality  which  the  article 
points  out,  “almost  uniformly,  they  lack 
political  muscle.”  Time  and  again, 
throughout  this  article,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  local  officials  do  not  help  and  do 
not  care  to  help  in  the  solving  of  local 
poverty  problems.  It  is  such  an  attitude 
that  the  poverty  workers  must  fight  in 
localities  throughout  America,  and  it  is 
such  an  attitude  that  we  in  Washington 
who  care  must  fight  if  headway  is  to  be 
made. 

Standing  out  in  my  reading  of  the 
article,  “Living  in  Poverty,”  was  a  short 
review  of  the  situation  in  Starr  and 
Hidalgo  Counties  in  Texas: 

Poverty  workers  are  desperate.  "Officials 
don’t  believe  it,”  says  one  volunteer.  “They 
say  we’re  only  pointing  out  the  exceptional 
cases.  But  people  are  literally  starving  to 
death  here.” 

And  bear  in  mind  that  these  very  peo¬ 
ple  are  presently  faced  with  the  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  Hurricane  Beulah  and  her 
aftermath — are  homeless,  helpless,  and 
without  jobs,  for  the  crops  which  most 
of  them  pick  for  a  living  are  wiped  out. 
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Mentioned  are  the  efforts  of  a  great 
man,  Mayor  Leo  J.  Leo  of  La  Joya,  Tex., 
whom  I  know  well,  to  find  a  program 
which  would  assist  these  people.  I  insist, 
as  he  does,  that  something  must  be  done 
here,  for  in  Texas,  where  more  people 
five  below  the  poverty  level  than  in  any 
other  State,  where  child  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  are  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  there 
is  not  yet  even  a  State  minimum  wage 
law.  The  situation  is  urgent. 

I  commend  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
the  concern  shown  in  this  article,  and  by 
this  excellent  reporting  of  a  condition 
which  America  cannot  ignore.  Perhaps 
these  reports  should  read,  “Thousands  of 
people  lost  today  in  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty — lost  to  starvation,  to  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  treatment,  to  unsanitary  conditions, 
to  unheated  tenements,  to  poor  skills  and 
low  pay.”  Perhaps  then  our  consciences 
would  demand  that  these  lives  and  these 
people  be  saved. 

Today  we  in  the  Senate  &ave  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  our  interest  and  con¬ 
cern,  in  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967,  S.  2388. 
In  our  Nation  something  must  be  done 
about  poverty,  and  we  must  remain  alert 
to  the  necessity  of  congressional  action 
and  interest,  without  which  the  greatest 
war  of  our  times  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  from  the  October 
Wall  Street  Journal,  “Living  in  Poverty: 
How  Some  People  Exist  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Economic  Ladder,”  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3,  1967] 
Living  in  Poverty:  How  Some  Americans 
Scrape  by  at  Bottom  of  Economic  Lad¬ 
der — Southern  Whites  in  Chicago,  Ari¬ 
zona  Indians,  Eskimos  Share  Common 
Problems — Just  a  Dead  Man  Walking 
The  five  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Harrison’s  14  chil¬ 
dren  who  still  live  at  home,  in  rural  Madi¬ 
son  County,  Miss.,  have  never  talked  on  a 
telephone,  been  to  a  movie  or  ridden  a  bicy¬ 
cle.  The  Negro  family  gets  $66  worth  of  food 
stamps  a  month,  enough  for  two  meals  a 
day. 

John  Seczizinski,  76,  gets  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  of  $104  a  month.  It  buys  a  plate  of  stew 
each  day  and  covers  the  rent  on  his  12-foot- 
by-7-foot  room  in  a  north  Philadelphia  flop- 
house.  But,  clad  in  a  sweat-stained  under¬ 
shirt  and  rumpled  trousers,  he  looks  up 
bleakly  and  says,  “The  living  isn’t  so  good. 
Sometimes  I  just  sit  down  and  cry.” 

Twinsburg  Heights,  Ohio,  isn’t  far  from 
a  number  of  affluent  suburbs,  and  a  tall 
water  storage  tower  belonging  to  Chrysler 
Corp.  looms  within  view.  But  this  enclave 
of  Negroes  outside  Cleveland  has  neither  wa¬ 
ter  nor  sewage  facilities,  and  the  residents 
make  do  with  wells  and  outhouses. 

In  a  migrant  labor  camp  outside  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  William  Burns  stretches  out  on 
a  thin,  soiled  pallet  in  the  single  males’  bar¬ 
racks.  Food  and  lodgings  cost  $1.75  a  day, 
and  contractors  charge  $1  or  $2  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  Even  in  the  best  of 
times,  when  the  tomato  crop  comes  in,  Mr. 
Burns  seldom  makes  much  more  than  ex¬ 
penses. 

HIDDEN  POVERTY 

That  some  Americans  live  in  poverty  has 
been  public  knowledge  for  some  time,  of 
course,  and  lately  more  than  ever.  Bloody 
riots  have  pinpointed  deprivations  in  the  big 
city  ghettos,  and  a  Senate  subcommittee  re¬ 
cently  heard  testimony  that  displaced  share¬ 


croppers  in  Mississippi  were  starving.  But 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  around  the 
country  find  that  there  still  exist  pockets  of 
poverty  scarcely  noticed  by  society,  let  alone 
attacked,  although  the  “war”  on  poverty 
officially  is  three  years  old.  For  some  families 
in  these  localities,  the  $3,000  annual  income 
generally  recognized  as  reaching  the  poverty 
barrier  would  be  a  fortune. 

Between  Independence  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  instance,  is  a  dreary  “Dogpatch” 
city  of  wooden  shacks  that  is  disowned  by 
both  municipalities;  most  residents  are  un¬ 
employed.  On  a  Passamaquoddy  Indian  res¬ 
ervation  in  Washington  County,  Maine,  un¬ 
employment  is  97%.  Up  to  13  persons  sleep 
in  one  room  at  the  Gallardo  labor  camp  in 
Stanislaus  County,  Calif.  Among  the  poorly 
housed  Eskimos  in  the  hinterlands  of  south¬ 
west  Alaska,  the  average  life  span  is  34.3 
years. 

The  catalogue  of  difficulties  among  the 
people  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  economic 
heap — poor  nutrition  and  housing,  inade¬ 
quate  medical  and  dental  care,  menial  jobs 
or  none,  and  a  prevailing  lack  of  hope — tends 
to  be  perpetuated  when  their  children  don’t 
finish  school,  as  is  often  the  case.  Although 
antipoverty  programs  are  making  inroads  in 
some  areas,  some  of  the  very  poor  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  social  programs,  too  suspicious 
or  proud  to  ask  for  help,  ignorant  of  their 
rights  or  simply  apathetic.  Almost  uniform¬ 
ly,  they  lack  political  'muscle. 

disbelieving  officials 

All  the  problems  are  on  view  among  the 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  in  Starr  and 
Hidalgo  Counties,  Texas,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  and  local  poverty  workers  are  desper¬ 
ate.  “Officials  don’t  believe  it,”  says  one  vol¬ 
unteer.  “They  say  we’re  only  pointing  out 
the  exceptional  cases.  But  people  are  literally 
starving  to  death  here.” 

A  survey  by  the  Starr  County  antipoverty 
program  of  several  impoverished  communi¬ 
ties  showed  71%  of  3,339  families  with  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  About  1,000 
of  those  families  had  incomes  below  $1,000. 
Only  4%  of  children  14  and  15  years  old  still 
were  in  school,  and  90%  of  the  men  over  14 
were  unemployed. 

The  problem  is  how  to  break  the  cycle  of 
deprivation.  In  the  one-room  shack  of  Carlos 
Ramirez,  in  La  Joya,  in  Hidalgo  County,  three 
generations  of  poverty  are  represented.  Mr. 
Ramirez,  70,  became  a  widower  two  years  ago. 
The  chief  income  for  himself,  four  of  his 
children  who  usually  are  at  home  and  a  six- 
year-old  granddaughter,  is  $94  a  month  in 
state  welfare.  Lately  this  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  $50  a  month  sent  from  an  Idaho 
Job  Corps  camp  by  Carlos  Jr.,  19. 

Carlos  Jr.  left  school  after  the  third  grade. 
Julia  Anne,  26,  has  a  fifth  grand  education. 
Last  summer  she  worked  hoeing  cabbage  on  a 
truck  farm.  Otella,  22,  who  was  burned  badly 
in  a  kerosene  fire  several  years  ago,  still  lives 
in  the  12-foot-by-20-foot  shack.  Juan,  16,  has 
a  fourth  grade  education.  Dominga,  the 
granddaughter,  was  left  at  the  shack  by  her 
parents  five  years  ago  and  never  retrieved. 
different  but  the  same 

Equally  resistant,  although  1,200  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  are  the  problems  of  a  poverty  pocket  in 
metropolitan  Chicago.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  migration  of  Southern  Negroes  to 
Northern  Cities,  but  little  of  migration  north 
by  Southern  whites.  “Uptown,”  a  120-square- 
block  section  five  miles  north  of  downtown 
Chicago,  contains  about  33,000  poor  whites 
from  the  rural  South. 

They  came  from  economically  depressed 
areas  to  make  a  new  start.  But  Uptown,  the 
port  of  entry,  tends  to  become  the  last  stop. 
“You  never  have  enough  to  get  ahead,”  says 
one  resident.  "It  takes  all  your  income  just  to 
live.”  An  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
study  showed  that  51%  of  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  either  were  unemployed  or  had  jobs 
that  paid  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  men  get  day  labor  or  other  short-lived 
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Jobs,  and  the  families  live  in  tiny  furnished 
apartments,  with  the  rent  paid  weekly.  A  14- 
year-old  from  Tennessee  says  his  father  made 
$35  in  the  first  week  in  Uptown;  $20  went 
for  rent,  leaving  only  $15  to  cover  other  ex¬ 
penses  for  their  family  of  eight. 

The  newcomers  can't  adjust  to  big  city  life, 
social  workers  say.  Some  aren’t  sufficiently 
literate  to  fill  out  an  employment  application. 
Others  are  frightened  of  such  big  city  ap¬ 
purtenances  as  buses.  An  Uptown  resident  of 
10  years  standing,  one  poverty  workers  says, 
is  still  likely  to  list  his  residence  as  “Pike 
County,  Ky.” 

Services  to  help  them  are  meager.  “South¬ 
ern  whites  have  no  Martin  Luther  King  or 
Stokely  Carmichael,”  notes  Tom  Nolan  of  the 
Catholic  Poverty  Committee.  Another  social 
worker  says :  “They  get  the  crumbs  of  the  re¬ 
lief  pie.”  Welfare  officials  also  say  the  South¬ 
ern  whites  often  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  help. 
Typically,  a  Tennessee  mother  who  finally  did 
go  on  relief  complains :  “They  question  you  to 
death.” 

Amidst  such  difficulties,  why  do  they  come 
north?  A  poverty  official  who  has  visited  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  a  prime  source  of  Uptown  im¬ 
migrants,  says,  “Sure,  slums  in  Chicago  are 
bad,  dirty  and  depressing.  But  a  kid  can  bust 
out  if  he’s  sharp  and  lucky.  Down  there  it’s 
utterly  hopeless.  People  live  in  shacks  and  sit 
around  with  blank  looks  on  their  faces.” 

But  life  in  Uptown  is  poorly  geared  to 
"busting  out.”  Changes  of  residence  are  so 
frequent,  school  officials  say,  that  one  grade 
school  reports  annual  student  turnover  of 
150%.  One  girl  had  moved  23  times  before 
her  13th  birthday.  And  education  officials 
say  parents  are  prone  to  take  their  children 
out  of  school  frequently  for  visits  to  relatives 
or  to  help  around  the  household  for  a  few 
weeks. 

HARD-CORE  APPALACHIA 

The  poverty  worker’s  assessment  of  Appa¬ 
lachia  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Mark  B.  Smith  family  in  Cremona,  Ky.  “I’m 
just  a  dead  man  walkin’,”  says  Mr.  Smith. 
Once  a  coal  miner  and  construction  worker, 
he  hasn’t  been  able  to  work  since  1965. 

Mr.  Smith’s  disabilities,  ranging  from  back 
injuries  to  a  nervous  condition,  don’t  qualify 
him  for  public  assistance.  He,  his  wife  Clara, 
and  their  six  shoeless  children  subsist  on  a 
Salvation  Army  stipend  which  allows  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  stamps  worth  $82  each  month. 

The  Smiths  had  a  four-room  shack,  but  it 
burned  down  during  the  summer,  and  they 
now  live  with  his  mother.  His  children,  aged 
16  months  to  17  years,  use  pebbles  and  twigs 
as  makeshift  toys  while  Mr.  Smith,  thin  and 
unshaven,  says,  "About  the  future?  I  just 
couldn’t  tell  you.  If  something  doesn’t  turn 
up  soon,  it’s  a  hopeless  case.” 

Poverty  workers  in  the  area  are  stymied. 
Antipoverty  programs,  they  say,  don’t  get  the 
needed  cooperation  from  local  officials  or  the 
poor.  Edwin  J.  Safford,  director  of  an  OEO 
community  action  program,  bemoans  what 
he  considers  meager  antipoverty  resources 
and  says,  “There’s  no  answer  for  this  area 
until  new  industry  moves  in.”  But,  he  adds, 
there  is  little  to  attract  industrial  invest¬ 
ment. 

Other  poverty  workers  assail  what  they 
consider  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  indigents.  “How  do  you  compete  with 
riots  in  the  cities?”  asks  an  OEO  volunteer. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  unemployed  men  at 
the  abandoned  mine  workers’  union  meet¬ 
ing  hall  in  Hazard,  Ky.,  a  wife  rose,  and 
shaking  her  fist  said,  “You  men  oughta  go 
marching  like  niggers,  and  tear  everything  to 
hell  as  you  go.” 

A  POLITICAL  ORPHAN 

Another  kind  of  political  impotence  blights 
life  in  Twinsburg  Heights,  Ohio,  a  curious 
community  of  200  Negro  families  that  has  no 
government.  Seventeen  miles  from  both 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  it  is  a  backwater  amidst 
explosive  urban  and  suburban  growth  ^  there 
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are  at  least  seven  such  poverty  pockets  In 
Ohio,  social  workers  say) . 

Technically,  the  Heights  is  part  of  Twins- 
burg  Township,  but  the  1,200  Negro  residents 
say  they  have  been  excluded  from  repre¬ 
sentation  in  local  government.  Although 
water  lines  from  both  Cleveland  and  Akron 
run  nearby,  the  Heights  has  no  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Twinsburg  Township  zoning  restrictions 
forbid  commercial  establishments,  residents 
say,  preventing  development  of  local  busi¬ 
nesses. 

“Most  people  are  apathetic  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,”  a  poverty  worker  says.  In  thejjeights, 
crumbling  homes  occupy  tiny  plots  along 
dirt  streets  with  no  sidewalks.  Nearly  40% 
of  the  adults  don’t  have  an  eighth  grade 
education.  Their  children  attend  a  nearby 
suburban  school,  but  a  social  worker  says, 
“There  is  a  stigma  attached  to  the  children 
of  the  Heights  that  can’t  help  but  affect 
their  school  work  and  outlook  on  life.”  Other 
children  make  fun  of  the  outhouses  in  the 
Heights. 

The  mold  was  cast  in  the  1920s  when  a  real 
estate  developer  bought  farm  land,  sub¬ 
divided  it  and  sold  to  Negroes,  over  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  local  residents.  Politically  and  psy¬ 
chologically,  the  Heights  has  been  an  orphan 
ever  since,  and  the  Negroes  are  convinced 
other  communities  would  like  to  ease  them 
out  to  make  way  for  industry.  “It  is  a  poverty 
of  the  spirit  more  than  economic,”  a  social 
worker  thinks. 

THE  ELDERLY 

A  poverty  of  the  spirit  perhaps  even  more 
desolating  afflicts  the  indigent  elderly,  like 
Mr.  Seczizinski,  the  man  who  leads  a  flop- 
house  existence  in  north  Philadelphia.  The 
76-year-old  Mr.  Seczizinski,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Poland  in  1912,  has  no  friends 
or  relatives. 

A  large  wall  clock  ticks  oppressively  in  Mr. 
Seczizinski’s  room,  and  a  single  light  bulb 
hangs  on  a  cord  from  the  ceiling.  The  lino¬ 
leum  on  the  floor  is  wearing  thin,  and  the 
walls  are  stained  by  steam  from  exposed 
pipes.  The  furniture  includes  four  straight 
chairs,  a  small  bed  and  a  sink. 

Rent  takes  $35  of  his  $104  monthly  income. 
When  other  necessities  are  subtracted,  he  has 
about  $1  a  day  for  food.  Mr.  Seczizinski  oc¬ 
cupies  his  time  wandering  about  the  Market 
Street  area  or  listening  to  his  small  transistor 
radio. 

Mrs.  Effie  Stokes,  a  71-year-old  Negro  wi¬ 
dow  who  lives  about  10  blocks  from  Mr. 
Seczizinski,  has  the  same  income  but  re¬ 
mains  resolutely  cheerful  and  active.  She 
budgets  carefully,  but  coal  bills  in  winter 
throw  her  finances  out  of  kilter.  When  the 
money  runs  out,  she  sifts  the  ashes  for  un¬ 
burned  lumps.  “You  have  to  know  how  to 
make  things  last,”  she  says. 

POOR  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Seczizinski  share  with 
many  of  the  poor  an  aversion  to  doctors  and 
dentists,  often  found  even  when  they  are 
eligible  for  Medicare  or  other  help.  “I  don’t 
go  to  see  no  doctor,”  he  says,  although  he 
speaks  of  rheumatism  in  his  legs.  Mrs.  Stokes 
says,  “I  can’t  recall  the  last  time  I’ve  been 
to  a  doctor.”  Nor  does  she  have  a  dentist. 
When  her  teeth  hurt,  “I  rub  salt  on  them 
and  swab  them  with  alcohol.  This  helps  for 
a  while.” 

Welfare  officials  can’t  explain  this  attitude. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance  says  it  will  pay  medical 
bills  for  such  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
if  the  treatment  is  essential.  But  many  doc¬ 
tors  won’t  accept  the  Board’s  $4  payment 
for  an  office  call.  And  nursing  homes  are 
reluctant  to  take  elderly  indigents,  for  whom 
the  Board  will  pay  only  $225  a  month. 

Other  poverty  pocket  families  are  equally 
lacking  in  medical  and  dental  care.  In  the 
Mexican-American  town  of  Lariat,  Colo., 
Richard  Naranjo,  13,  concedes  that  he  never 
has  brushed  his  teeth.  Dr.  William  Bradley, 
a  physician  who  has  opened  a  clinic  to  help 


Lariat's  abode  dwellers,  talks  sadly  of  un¬ 
treated  cases  of  hepatitis,  dysentery,  enceph¬ 
alitis  and  syphilis.  "What  can  you  do  when 
the  ambulance  to  Denver  costs  $125?”  he 
asks.  “The  medical  profession  is  defeated  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  we  can  do.” 

TB  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS 

In  the  impoverished  Hinsdale  County  area 
of  southern  Colorado,  there  is  no  hospital. 
The  Dogpatch  area  between  Independence 
and  Kansas  City  doesn’t  get  public  health 
services  from  either  city.  Emil  Notti,  an  Es¬ 
kimo  leader,  says  80%  of  Eskimo  children 
in  remote  sections  of  Alaska  have  active  tu¬ 
berculosis,  but  few  get  treatment. 

In  some  poverty  pockets,  health  is  being 
improved.  The  2.8  million-acre  reservation  of 
the  Papago  Indians,  in  the  mesquite  and  cac¬ 
tus-studded  Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona,  got  a 
50-bed  hospital  in  1961,  erected  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Now  80%  of  the  reser¬ 
vation’s  babies  are  born  in  the  hospital,  and 
infant  mortality,  which  was  60  per  1,000  live 
births  in  1955,  has  declined  to  about  40  per 
1,000  (the  national  average  is  about  25  per 
1,000) . 

The  USPHS  says  also  that'half  the  Indians 
now  have  adequate  water  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  compared  with  10%  in  1955.  But  the 
life  span  of  the  Papago  still  is  in  the  low  40s, 
at  least  20  years  less  than  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population. 

The  panoply  of  Federal  OEO  programs, 
augmented  by  local  welfare  efforts  and  initia¬ 
tives  by  some  religious  groups,  is  showing 
tentative  results  in  some  poverty  pockets.  In 
Twinsburg  Heights,  30  Negro  children  are  in 
a  preschool  Head  Start  program,  and  23 
teen-agers  are  in  Upward  Bound  classes  at 
nearby  colleges,  hopefully  in  preparation  for 
higher  education. 

FORMER  NUNS  HELP 

The  OEO  has  brought  preschool,  parent- 
child  and  remedial  reading  programs  to  the 
Papago  Indians,  along  with  instruction  in 
legal  aid,  community  development  and  youth 
opportunity.  In  Chicago’s  Uptown,  former 
Catholic  nuns  who  left  the  Glenmary  order 
and  formed  their  own  group  are  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Southern  white  migrants. 

But  social  workers  complain  elsewhere  of 
a  lack  of  funds,  of  disinterest  among  local 
governments  and  of  an  inability  to  overcome 
deep-seated  problems.  Peter  Louwerys,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Farm  Workers  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  says  antipoverty  programs  haven't 
measurably  bettered  living  standards  of  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  California. 

In  Detroit,  welfare  officials  note  that  a 
year’s  residency  is  necessary  to  become  eligi¬ 
ble  for  relief,  and  then  a  migrant  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  birth  certificates  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  Employers  often  demand  birth  cer¬ 
tificates,  too.  In  the  case  of  immigrating  Ne¬ 
groes,  this  means  a  request  to  a  Southern 
county  courthouse.  “They’re  not  too  anxious 
to  help  us,”  one  welfare  official  says. 

In  the  village  of  Abram,  in  Hidalgo  County, 
Texas,  the  Vega  family  lives  on  about  $800  a 
year,  the  amount  daughter  Adela,  37,  makes 
on  citrus  and  vegetable  farms.  Juanita,  22, 
is  a  polio  victim.  Their  56-year-old  mother 
is  a  widow.  Leo  J.  Leo,  mayor  of  nearby  La 
Joya  and  a  sort  of  unofficial  one-man  war 
on  poverty,  can’t  find  a  single  public  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  which  the  family  qualifies. 

“If  ever  there  was  poverty,  these  people 
have  it,”  he  says  heatedly.  "My  God,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done.” 

DO  THINGS  COST  MORE? 

Among  the  poor,  a  common  complaint  is 
economic  exploitation,  Mrs.  G.,  a  Negro 
mother  who  lives  in  the  Detroit  ghetto,  claims 
the  local  supermarket  raised  prices  sharply 
after  this  summer’s  riots  (although  the  city 
passed,  and  enforced,  an  antigouging  ordi- 
.  nance).  “They  wanted  $1.78  for  a  package 
of  six  neckbones,”  she  says.  “Everything  was 
really  high.” 


The  California  Farm  Labor  Office  says  mi¬ 
grant  farm  workers  get  an  average  wage  of 
$1.40  an  hour,  but  Tom  Williams,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  an  OEO  program  in  Ventura  County, 
reads  a  different  story  into  check  stubs  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  workers.  One  man,  he  says,  got 
$10.37  for  nine  hours  of  lemon  picking.  But 
after  a  local  growers’  association  deducted 
for  transportation,  glove  rental,  housing  and 
other  matters,  net  income  for  the  day  was 
$1.12.  Such  cases  aren’t  unusual,  he  says. 

The  poor  and  uneducated  may  be  vul¬ 
nerable  through  lack  of  information.  In 
Lariat,  Colo.,  a  worker  for  VISTA,  the  do¬ 
mestic  Peace  Corps,  says  Spanish-speaking 
residents  are  making  instalment  payments 
they  can’t  afford  at  exorbitantly  high  inter¬ 
est.  “People  are  signing  contracts  they  don’t 
understand,”  he  says. 

Like  anyone  else,  the  poor  person  has  ex¬ 
travagances,  too.  Mrs.  Lillie  Harrison  and  her 
five  children  in  Madison  County,  Miss.,  have 
an  income  of  only  $75  monthly,  in  the  form 
of  two  relief  checks.  But  this  spring  she 
squandered  almost  7%  of  the  annual  income 
on  her  daughter  Lena  Pearl — $28  for  a  peach- 
colored  party  dress  for  a  school  dance  and 
$32.60  more  for  a  class  ring.  But  it  was  a 
symbolic  event.  Lena  Pearl  probably  will  be 
the  first  of  her  14  children  to  graduate  from 
high  school. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  been  critical  of  some  aspects 
of  the  antipoverty  program.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  have  expressed  support 
for  other  aspects  thereof.  I  want,  as  much 
as  anyone,  to  help  the  poor,  especially 
those  persons  who  will  try  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

As  we  now  approach  the  final  vote  on 
the  bill  before  us,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  Senate  reduce  title  I  by  $198 
million  so  as  to  make  the  authorization 
for  that  title  conform  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  request.  I  voted  for  the  Wil¬ 
liams  amendment  which  would  have 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  title  I 
authorization,  but  that  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  Senate 
vote  on  yesterday  deleting  title  II,  and 
thus  eliminating  the  authorization  there¬ 
in  amounting  to  $2.8  billion,  and  in  view 
of  other  refinements  which  have  been 
made  during  floor  debate,  I  am  willing 
now  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  supported  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Prouty,  which 
was  adopted,  to  require  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  poverty  programs  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Moreover, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  accepted  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Cooper  and  I 
cosponsored  to  place  tighter  restrictions 
and  controls  over  the  selection  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

Without  these  improvements  which 
have  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
without  the  deletion  of  title  II,  which 
would  have  authorized  an  additional  $2.8 
billion,  I  could  not  have  voted  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

I  hope  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  will  exercise  greater  care  in, 
and  control  over,  the  selection  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  poverty  workers  so  as  to  avoid, 
in  the  future,  some  of  the  criticism  which 
I  and  others  have  voiced. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  with  the  committee  amendments 
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together  with  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  will  make  for  an 
improved  bill. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  will 
insure  certain  procedures  and  safe¬ 
guards  necessary  to  make  the  poverty 
program  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
the  efforts  of  our  communities  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  poor. 

In  voting  for  final  passage,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Clark]  accepted  four  of  my 
amendments  which  I  called  up  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  and  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  final  text  of  the  bill.  The  main 
thrust  of  my  amendments  is  to  provide 
for  greater  participation  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  poverty  program  at  the 
State  and  community  levels  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  procedures  for  the  selection  of 
applicants  serving  as  volunteers  in  the 
VISTA  programs  where  no  procedures 
exist  today. 

First,  the  present  law  provides  that 
the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
shall  be  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  director  may  determine  but  volun¬ 
teers  shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or 
work  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  Governor. 

Where  an  assignment  of  volunteers 
has  been  consented  to  by  the  Governor 
and,  at  a  subsequent  time,  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  volunteers  are  carrying  out 
their  duties  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  the  present  law  does  not  spe¬ 
cifically  authorize  the  Governor  to  re¬ 
quest  the  withdrawal  of  such  volunteers. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  explicit  statutory  authorization 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  agency  to  withdraw 
volunteers  at  any  time  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor.  My  amendment  would 
write  this  policy  into  the  bill  so  as  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
individual  responsibilities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Director. 

My  second  amendment  requires  that 
the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a 
community  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  their  community  action  board 
and  if  such  official  desires  not  to  serve, 
to  designate  a  person  to  serve  in  his 
place.  In  addition,  the  amendment  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  for  membership  on  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  of  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  religious,  or  other 
major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  community  action 
programs  are  to  be  successful  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  community  is  necessary, 
not  only  its  private  citizens  and  organi¬ 
zations,  but  the  governing  officials  of 
the  community,  as  well.  Further,  it  is 
necessary  to  mobilize  local  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  funds,  and,  we  would  hope,  the 
abilities  and  capacities  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  officials. 

The  language  of  the  reported  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  assisting  in  the  provision 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor,  the  director 
shall  make  arrangements  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bar  associations  in  the  area.  A  third 
amendment  I  introduced  provided  that, 
in  addition,  they  shall  seek  the  advice 
and  comments  of  the  State  bar  associa¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  State  bar  associ¬ 
ations  are  more  broadly  based,  and  they 


usually  have  a  staff  which  is  better  able 
to  provide  helpful  assistance. 

My  last  amendment  requires  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  employ  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  and  information  of  all  volunteer 
applicants  in  the  VISTA  programs  as  is 
required  of  those  who  are  selected  as 
representatives  of  VISTA.  In  securing  its 
applicants  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  its 
programs  VISTA  uses  application  forms 
substantially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
the  civil  service.  Where  such  applications 
reveal  circumstances  indicating  criminal 
activities,  subversive  activities  or  other 
forms  of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers 
the  application  to  the  FBI  for  further 
investigation. 

However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies 
funded  by  OEO,  there  are  no  similar 
procedures  or  requirements.  For  example, 
the  Appalachian  volunteers  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  million  dollars  from  OEO, 
but  as  far  as  OEO  is  aware  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  volunteers  has  no  procedures  to 
screen  and  select  their  applications,  and 
the  Director  of  OEO  has  no  control  over 
their  selection  or  approval. 

My  amendment  would  make  applicable 
to  all  categories  of  volunteers  the  same 
procedures  so  as  to  assure  the  selection 
of  persons  with  proper  qualifications  and 
good  character.  At  the  same  time,  my 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Director 
to  prescribe  other  qualifications  for  those 
volunteers  selected  from  the  poor  and 
low-income  residents  of  the  area  to  be 
served  who  cannot  meet  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  VISTA  applicants. 

Today,  Senator  Byrd,  by  unanimous 
consent,  introduced  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  which  I  agreed  to  and  was 
accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Clark]  which  makes  certain  that  these 
procedures  apply  to  volunteers  in  all  of 
the  VISTA  title  -programs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate’s  attention  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  in  committee  to  the 
Job  Corps  section  of  S.  2388.  This 
amendment  is  incorporated  in  section 
113(c).  The  amendment  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  the  operation  of  a 
model  combination  vocational  school 
and  skill  center.  The  center  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  youths  and  a  need  in  the  area  for 
a  combination  vocational  school  and 
skill  center.  The  amendment  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  “determine  whether  upgraded 
vocational  education  schools  could  elimi¬ 
nate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem  and  to  demonstrate 
how  communities  could  make  maximum 
utilization  of  expensive  educational  and 
training  facilities.” 

The  assigned  task  of  the  center  will 
be  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  dropout  rate 
of  the  area  schools  and  secondly,  to 
train  those  in  the  community  who  have 
previously  dropped  out  of  school  or  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  education  and 
training.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  will  enter  into  one 
or  more  agreements  with  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  pay  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  operation  of  such  centers. 


The  amendment  requires  that  any  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  contain  provisions  to 
assure  that,  first,  a  job  survey  be  made 
of  the  area;  second,  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school  and  skill  center  re¬ 
flect  the  job  market  needs  as  reflected 
by  the  survey;  third,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  education,  and  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  regarding  its  opera¬ 
tions;  fourth,  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  with  schools  in  the  area  and 
the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for 
maximum  utilization  of  the  center  both 
during  and  after  school  hours;  and,  fifth, 
such  accounting  and  evaluation  proce¬ 
dures  as  the  Director  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will 
be  provided. 

A  few  observations  regarding  these 
requirements  may  be  useful.  First,  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  job  survey  be  made 
available  to  the  area  and  that  the  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  school  and  skill  cen¬ 
ter  reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  re¬ 
flected  by  the  survey.  While  this  may 
seem  so  elementary  that  one  would  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  necessary  to  write  such  a 
requirement  into  the  statute,  the  facts 
are  that,  in  all  too  many  cases,  this  fun¬ 
damental  step  has  not  been  taken.  As  a 
result,  we  often  find  the  training  and 
skills  taught  have  little  if  any  relation 
to  the  local  and  State  job  markets.  As  a 
result,  at  the  end  of  their  training,  grad¬ 
uates  frequently  find  frustration,  not 
jobs.  These  requirements  will  help  to  as¬ 
sure  that  jobs  are  available  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  center  be  geared  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  projected  job  opportunities.  By 
further  insisting  as  the  third  require¬ 
ment  does  that  “an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  center’s  activities  and  to  make 
periodic  recommendations  regarding  its 
operation,”  we  will  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  continuous  following  of 
the  center’s  activities  to  assure  that  the 
centers  will  respond  to  changes  in  the 
job  market  and  that  there  will  be  the 
needed  interaction  between  the  centers 
and  industry,  labor,  education,  and  the 
community. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  a  task  force  report,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Employment,”  underscored 
the  need  for  these  requirements  by  not¬ 
ing: 

(One  of  the  reasons)  why  vocational-tech¬ 
nical  education  suffers  is  that  courses  are  in¬ 
sufficiently  related  to  actual  labor  market 
conditions;  courses  often  prepare  people  for 
jobs  that  either  do  not  exist  or  are  disap¬ 
pearing.  As  John  H.  Fischer,  President  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
points  out,  “schools  have  adhered  too  long 
and  too  closely  to  concepts  of  [vocational] 
curriculum  and  organization  developed  forty 
years  ago.”  In  some  places,  courses  are  still 
centered  around  woodworking  and  mechani¬ 
cal  drawing  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
needs — and  compensates  well — mechanics, 
computer  operators,  electrical  appliance  re¬ 
pairmen,  welders,  tool  and  die  makers,  car¬ 
penters,  lathe  operators  and  a  host  of  other 
highly  respectable  skills. 
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As  Dr.  Swanson  points  out  and  as  the  Task 
Force  learned  first  hand  during  field  trips, 
schools  do  not  generally  know  what  jobs  are 
available  in  a  community.  Schools  do  not  gen¬ 
erally  know  of  the  changing  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  requirements  of  many  job  opportunities. 
Less  is  known  about  the  number  and  kinds 
of  Job  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
in  the  future  when  today's  younger  students 
complete  their  educations.  Without  current 
and  projected  information  about  the  labor 
market,  schools  cannot  design  and  carry  out 
effective  vocational -technical  education  pro¬ 
grams.  To  the  extent  the  schools  fail  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  graduates  for  jobs,  the  image  of 
vocational-technical  education  deteriorates. 
A  vicious  circle  effect  emerges.  As  one  panel¬ 
ist  told  the  Task  Force,  the  single  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  uplift  the  prestige  of  voca¬ 
tional-technical  education  and  promote  in¬ 
centives  for  people  to  enroll  is  for  vocational 
education  to  demonstrate  success  in  leading 
people  to  well  paid  and  respectable  jobs. 

Effective  vocational  education  is  pivotal  to 
the  alleviation  of  poverty.  Few  jobs  remain 
that  require  no  training  or  skills.  For  every 
scientist  and  engineer  half  a  dozen  or  more 
technicians  and  craftsmen  are  needed.  And 
the  men  who  build,  test,  try  out,  adjust  and 
repair  equipment  are  as  vital  in  an  industrial 
economy  as  the  scientists  and  engineers  whc^ 
create.  Graduates  of  vocational -technical 
training  are  in  great  demand  by  industry  and 
business.  In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  90  percent 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  executives 
reported  that  their  members  have  been  voic¬ 
ing  concern  about  the  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower. 

An  advisory  committee  assigned  the 
responsibility  to  continually  review  the 
center’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  thereto  should  prove 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  center  and  to 
labor,  industry,  and  the  community.  The 
chamber’s  task  force  discussed  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  may  result  therefrom  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

To  achieve  this,  educators  should  take  the 
initiative,  inviting  the  interest  and  involve¬ 
ment  of  business  and  industry.  Businessmen 
can  help  design  vocational-technical  educa¬ 
tion  programs  by  keeping  education  officials 
thoroughly  informed  about  current  and  anti¬ 
cipated  job  markets  and  about  changes  in  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  by  the  economy. 
Businessmen  can  help  by  lending  their  own 
experts  to  help  the  school  system  train  voca¬ 
tional-technical  teachers.  Businessmen  can 
help  by  providing  up-to-date  equipment  to 
schools  or  advising  school  officials  about  new 
equipment  being  introduced  in  industry. 
Businessmen  can  help  by  taking  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  placing  graduates  of  vocational- 
technical  training  in  Jobs  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Businessmen  can  help  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  vocational-technical  schools  publish 
periodic  reports  on  their  graduates’  success 
in  finding  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained 
or  in  entering  apprenticeship  and  advanced 
training  programs  for  which  the  schools 
qualify  them.  Finally,  businessmen  can  help 
by  promoting  more  and  better  vocational- 
technical  training  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  wherever  they  are  needed. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  businessmen  to  in¬ 
volve  themselves  actively  in  public  school 
vocational-technical  education.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  public  schools  can  turn  out  people 
ready  for  employment,  businessmen  are  saved 
training  expenses.  In  many  cases  business¬ 
men  are  saved  taxes  that  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  welfare  and  law  enforcement  prob¬ 
lems  often  associated  with  undereducation 
and  unemployment.  Remarkable  progress  has 
resulted  where  business  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  vocational-technical  education. 

Labor  leaders  can  also  make  a  contribution 
to  improved  vocational-technical  education. 
Craft  unions  can  open  their  apprenticeship 


programs  to  graduates  of  vocational  pro¬ 
grams,  without  regard  to  race  or  minority 
affiliation.  Labor  leaders  can  cooperate  by 
making  people  available  to  speak  to  young 
people  and  acquaint  them  with  various 
aspects  of  different  jobs  and  with  expected 
on-the-job  behavior.  And  labor  leaders  can 
consult  with  businessmen  and  educators  in 
designing  programs  that  prepare  graduates 
adequately  to  cope  with  on-the-job  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  fourth  requirement  “that  ar¬ 
rangements  be  worked  out  with  schools 
in  the  area  and  the  administrator  of 
the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization 
of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours”  is  aimed  at  demonstrating 
how  communities  may  make  maximum 
utilization  of  an  expensive  facility. 
American  citizens  across  the  Nation 
have  a  tremendous  inventment  in  edu¬ 
cational  facilities.  Yet,  anachronisms 
from  our  past  linger  in  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

Today,  as  in  our  past,  at  the  end  of 
our  typical  schoolday,  which  generally 
continues  to  run  from  8:30  to  3:30,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  which 
generally  runs  from  September  to  June, 
the  schools  are  deserted.  I  have  even  read 
cases  where  playgrounds  have  been 
locked,  thus  preventing  youngsters  from 
using  them.  There  are,  of  course,  places 
where  the  schools  are  used  to  a  greater 
extent  and  summer  programs  are  com¬ 
ing  into  vogue  in  more  and  more  areas. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  picture 
nationwide.  There  customs  originated  in 
our  agrarian  past.  It  allowed  students  an 
opportunity  to  assist  with  the  chores  in 
the  evening  and  the  3 -month  interval 
in  the  summer  enabled  the  gathering  of 
the  harvest. 

For  today’s  urban  Johnny,  the  reasons 
and  rationale  for  the  customs  no  longer 
hold  true.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
some  of  our  schools  located  in  urban 
areas  serving  a  large  number  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  youngsters.  Here  the  young¬ 
sters  need  extra  help,  extra  time.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  then,  for  these  youngsters  car¬ 
ryovers  from  our  past  need  reexamining. 
Schools  should  be  the  work  horse  of  the 
community.  They  should  be  the  hub  of 
community  activity.  They  should  be  used 
as  nearly  as  possible  around  the  clock, 
around  the  year.  Thus,  requirement  4 
attempts  to  demonstrate  how  an  expen¬ 
sive  facility  with  expensive  equipment 
may  be  used  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

The  fifth  requirement  assures  that  ac¬ 
counting  and  evaluating  procedures  will 
be  provided.  Educational  level  of  the 
participants,  vocational  skills,  placement 
records  and  the  number  of  dropouts 
along  with  other  matters  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
success  of  a  program.  I  have  been  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  poverty  program  provide  the 
data  necessary  for  Congress  to  evaluate 
its  programs.  This  requirement  will  see 
that  the  information  is  provided  for  this 
pilot  program. 

Mr.  President,  750,000  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  drop  out  of  school  each  year.  For 
these  dropouts  a  difficult  road  lies  ahead. 
Today’s  technological  society  demands 
educated  and  skilled  workers.  Job  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  unskilled  and  the 
poorly  educated  continue  to  diminish. 


In  reading  the  Nation’s  newspapers,  one 
can  see  daily  the  evidence  of  the  mis¬ 
match  between  the  job  openings  and  the 
workers.  There  are  jobs  available.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  lack  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  prevent  many  from  filling  them. 
These  750,000  dropouts  must  be  the  tar¬ 
get.  For  lack  of  education  and  training 
are  the  root  causes  of  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  amendment  I  offered  has  the 
potential  of  reaching  these  root  causes. 
I  am  most  excited  about  its  potential. 
I  intend  to  follow  the  pilot  projects  most 
closely. 

Unlike  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  a  repair 
job  and  an  expensive  one,  the  purpose  of 
this  program  is  preventive.  We  have 
heard  testimony  before  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Education  expressing  concern  over 
the  imbalance  of  Federal  funding  going 
to  treat  the  problem — Job  Corps — and 
Federal  funds  going  to  prevent  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  it  occurs — vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  We  spend  $295  million  for  Job  Corps 
to  repair  and  rehabilitate  the  dropout, 
but  we  are  investing  only  $230  million 
of  Federal  funds  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Association,  put  it  this 
way: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  today  at  the 
federal  level  an  imbalance  of  expenditures 
for  various  levels  and  types  of  educational 
programs.  For  higher  education,  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  are  $4.5  billion.  For  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  $3.2  billion;  for 
occupational  training  of  various  types,  in¬ 
cluding  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  MDTA,  $1.8  billion.  Of  the  $1.8  bil¬ 
lion,  only  $280  million  was  authorized  for 
vocational  training  in  high  schools,  other 
vocational  schools,  community  and  junior 
colleges,  and  technical  institutions. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  presently  there  are 
7  million  youngsters  enrolled  in  voca¬ 
tional  educational  programs  and  by  1970, 
this  number  is  expected  to  reach  9%  mil¬ 
lion.  Even  if  the  Job  Corps  were  success¬ 
ful  with  all  of  the  youngsters  it  has 
served — and  it  clearly  is  not — it  would 
still  be  a  “drop  in  the  bucket.”  It  seems 
rather  clear  that  vocational  education 
must  be  our  frontline  in  our  battle 
against  the  dropouts.  It  is  further  clear 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  preventive  pro¬ 
grams  are  less  costly  and  more  effective 
than  programs  which  attempt  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  and  repair  a  youngster  after  he? 
has  already  departed  from  the  public 
school  system.  The  number-of -dropouts 
rate  makes  it  imperative  that  we  mount 
an  attack.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pilot 
program  will  be  a  significant  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  to  yield  back,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  that  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  can  be  responsive  to  the  question 
I  have  in  mind. 

I  believe  on  yesterday  we  determined 
that  after  action  on  this  measure  had 
been  completed,  we  would  proceed  to  the 
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Department  of  Transportation  appropri¬ 
ation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  still  the  plan? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
still  the  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  following  that,  we 
were  to  take  up  State,  Justice,  and  Com¬ 
merce? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  has  been  changed,  and  it  has  been 
determined  that  NASA  will  follow  Trans¬ 
portation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  then  State,  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Commerce? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  Senator’s  judg¬ 
ment,  are  we  likely  to  get  beyond  NASA 
today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  would  go  over,  probably,  until 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  Mon¬ 
day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  plan  about 
coming  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not  discussed  that  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  see  he  has  returned  to  the 
Chamber.  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  ask  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  about  that  schedule,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  changes  have  been  noted:  that 
NASA  will  follow  Transportation,  and 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  probably  there¬ 
after,  and  then  finally  public  works? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  one  minor 
correction.  Transportation  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pending  business.  It  will  be 
followed  by  NASA,  which,  in  ton  will 
be  followed  by  public  works  so  that,  if 
possible,  we  will  get  to  that  Monday,  and 
give  those  who  are  interested  a  chance 
to  proceed  on  that  bill,  to  be  followed  by 
State,  Commerce,  and  Justice.  The  last 
two  items  are  subject  to  change,  if  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  develop. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  colloquy,  I  think  every  Senator  can 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  lies  ahead  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  and  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
should  point  out  that  there  may  be  argu¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  SST  on  the  Trans¬ 
portation  appropriation  bill,  and  there 
may  be  some  questions  raised  during  the 
discussion  of  NASA.  There  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  debate  on  the  public  works  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  and  there  will  be  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  on  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  bill. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  give  the  leadership  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  appropriation  bills :  There 
will  be  at  least  one  vote  on  the  Trans¬ 
portation  appropriation.  On  NASA,  we 
have  four  items  different  than  in  the 
House  bill,  so  there  could  possibly  be 
three  or  four  votes  on  those  items,  but 
that  is  about  all.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  many  more  amendments  on  NASA, 
because  the  disagreement  involved  only 
four  items. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  that  is 
enough  to  give  the  Senate  notice  that 
there  may  be  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  do  not  finish 
NASA  tonight,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  vote  on  NASA  tomorrow,  and  a  vote  on 
final  passage,  naturally. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  adding 
to  what  the  distinguished  majority  lead¬ 
er  has  said,  there  probably  will  be  som<| 
controversy  about  the  item  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

I  shall  resist,  as  best  I  can,  every  effort 
to  diminish,  to  reduce,  or  to  cut  out  that 
appropriation;  and,  along  with  it,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  up  and  enlist  the  aid  of 
every  one  of  the  veterans’  organizations 
in  this  country,  which  are  firmly  behind 
the  bill  that  is  now  on  the  calendar;  and 
accordingly,  since  there  has  been  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  possible  little  filibuster  to 
prevent  action,  I  have  filed  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules,  and  if  we  preserve  the 
appropriation,  I  shall  ask  to  have  that 
bill  considered. 

It  will  have  to  be  done  under  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules,  because  it  is  legisla¬ 
tive  in  character,  and  I  am  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  But  every  endeavor  will  be 
made,  under  that  motion  to  suspend,  to 
have  that  added  and  to  complete  this 
action  once  and  for  all. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  .  Were 
he  present,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
privileged  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  Were  he  here  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  Were  I  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaL 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  amended. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  pres- 
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ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  282  Leg.] 

YEAS — 60 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Allott 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Javits^ 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Case 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 21 

Yarborough 

Curtis 

Hartke 

Miller 

Dominick 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Eastland 

Holland 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Fannin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Pastore 

Hayden 

Randolph 

V 

So  the  bill  (S.  2388)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  bn  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  witnessed  the  outstanding 
skill  and  ability  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  He  di¬ 
rected  this  authorization  for  the  war 
against  poverty  with  the  same  articulate 
advocacy  that-  has  characterized  his 
many  notable  achievements  in  this  body. 
The  Senate  deeply  appreciates  his  efforts 
on  this  measure;  those  who  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  benefit  from  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  are  forever  in  his  debt. 

Joining  Senator  Clark  to  assure  this 
overwhelming  success  were  the  two  senior 
committee  members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  whose  diligence  and  strong 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poverty  stricken 
have  long  been  well  known.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  Both  exhibited 
their  abiding  devotion  to  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  poor;  their  strong  efforts 
are  immensely  appreciated. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  similarly 
are  to  be  commended  for  helping  to  ob¬ 


tain  the  decisive  approval  of  the  Senate 
on  this  measure.  Cooperating  to  make 
certain  that  the  proposal  would  receive 
efficient  disposition  were  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy].  They  demonstrated  a  broad  and 
knowledgeable  understanding  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya]. 

While  the  Senate  spent  nearly  2  weeks 
discussing  this  authorization,  I  do  feel 
that  its  thorough  consideration  was  of 
great  value,  insofar  as  it  highlighted 
much  of  the  constructive  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  poverty  program,  not¬ 
ing  also  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
occurred.  In  any  event,  the  authorization 
adopted  will  permit  the  war  on  poverty 
to  continue  as  a  viable  and  effective  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
great  achievement. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mk  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^c 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  tos.  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  557,  H.R.  11456.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/The  bill 
will  be  statecrby  title.  / 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  An 
act  (H.R.  11456\  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  /Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year\ndjng  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes/ 

The  PRESIDING/QFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  /  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  obtained  the\fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous,  con¬ 
sent/that  when  the  Senator  from  Shuth 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  has  finished 
with  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from  Misr 
ynssippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  chairman  or 
'the  committee  handling  the  bill,  be  rec¬ 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS>  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  myself  to  one  specific 
portion  of  a  much  larger  question — the 
question  of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  debate  the  origin  of  our  involvement 
there  nor  do  I  intend  to  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  I  support  our  involve¬ 
ment  there.  I  disagree  in  part  with  the 
way  the  war  is  being  conducted. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  to  answer 
what  I  believe  is  the  question  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try  :  What  is  our  national  interest  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  Recently,  this  question  has  been 
asked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Twice  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  our  national  se¬ 
curity  is  not  dependent  on  our  stand  in 
Vietnam.  This  assertion  came  from  two  of 


the  most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body- — the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Aiv/ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  j' 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to/nave 
the  experience  of  either  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  foreign  affairs,  nor  do  I  /resume 
to  place  my  judgment  over  theirs.  But  I 
do  not  agree.  I  believe  our  national  se¬ 
curity  is  at  stake,  and  I  believe  that  we 
do,  indeed,  have  a  great  national  interest 
in  Vietnam.  / 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  if  we  do 
not  prevail  in  Vietnam  the  battleground 
tomorrow  will  be  Lop  Angeles  County,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  not/ so.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  our  national  interests  in  Viet¬ 
nam  are  just  a/ great  as  if  this  were  the 
case.  I  believe' our  interest  there  is  two¬ 
fold.  /' 

First,  we  are  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  tne  credibility  of  this  Nation  and 
her  commitments.  The  belief  that  the 
Unit&a  States  means  what  she  says  in 
heiyinternational  commitments  is  the 
"keystone  to  freedom  and  is  by  necessity, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

By  continuing  to  honor  our  commit¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam,  we  are  proving  this 
credibility  in  three  ways: 

First.  We  are  telling  the  Communist 
nations  that  aggression  and  the  use  of 
force  against  free  nations  shall  be  met 
with  force  by  this  country. 

Second.  We  are  telling  our  allies  that 
we  keep  our  word,  that  they  can  believe 
what  we  say,  that  this  country  fully  in¬ 
tends  to  stand  behind  NATO,  SEATO, 
CENTO,  ANZUS,  or  any  other  common 
defense  pact  to  which  we  are  party. 

Third.  We  are  telling  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  that  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  freedom  and  self-determination 
is  much  more  than  a  policy  line — we 
are  saying  that  it  is  a  living,  breathing, 
viable  doctrine — and  the  very  essence  of 
the  democratic  system. 

The  second  part  of  our  twofold  pur¬ 
pose  for  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  the  au¬ 
tonomy  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  guaran¬ 
teeing  this  autonomy  is  inextricably 
bound  to  our  national  interest. 

The  aggression  of  the  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  example 
\nf  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

\Todhy  we  have  Communist  cadres  in 
Labs,  in  Thailand,  and  more  recently  in 
Cambodia. 

These  countries  are  already  earmarked 
for  Cornmunist  takeover  if  we  do  not 
prevail  m  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question 
about  thisVn  my  mind.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  in\the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
Southeast  Asm. 

Recently,  Lee  Kuang  Yew,  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  said :  \ 

If  we  can  prevaik  all  of  eastern  Asia  will 
be  closer  to  stability\han  at  any  time  in  this 
century.  If  you  do  not  hold  out,  we  are 
finished.  \ 

Similar  sentiments  nave  been  voiced 
by  President  Marcos,  of  \he  Philippines, 
and  Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Thailand.  \ 

Charles  de  Gaulle  may  sulk  over  his 
lost  colonialism.  After  defeat\in  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  may  find  the  stand  of  other 
nations  for  peace  in  the  Far  JS^ast  a 
threat  to  peace. 
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Bkt  the  nations  immediately  involved 
know'  who  is  who  and  what  is  what. 

They\know  it  is  aggression  in  Viet¬ 
nam — not  civil  war. 

They  know  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
CommunistSi 

They  know*,  as  I  know,  that  South 
Vietnam  is  merely  the  opening  play  of 
an  attempt  to  subjugate  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  through  “natipnal  liberation.” 

Other  than  a  continuing  desire  for 
world  conquest,  theNmotivation  behind 
the  Communist  aggression  in  this  part 
of  the  globe  is  not  dilScult  to  fathom. 
Southeast  Asia  is  one  oi\the  richly  en¬ 
dowed  areas  in  the  worlc 

This  is  why  the  French  foWht  so  hard 
to  maintain  their  hegemony \here. 

The  area  known  as  the  “rice  bowl  of 
the  world”  has  the  potential  to  reed  the 
hungry  of  India  and  Red  China^  com¬ 
bined. 

It  contains  over  250  million  peopl&y  or 
some  10  percent  of  the  world’s  popi 
tion. 

It  produces  80  percent  of  the  world’s' 
natural  rubber  and  60  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  tin. 

Additionally,  large  amounts  of  oil, 
copra,  bauxite,  and  sugar  are  produced 
in  this  region. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  deem  Southeast  Asia  such  a 
prize — a  prize  to  be  taken  by  sheer  force 
if  this  country  does  not  stand  as  we  are 
standing  in  Vietnam  and  providing  the 
shield  against  aggression? 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  of 
my  remarks,  and  my  answer  to  another 
question  which  I  believe  the  American 
people  deserve  to  have  anwered: 

And  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
Nation’s  stand  in  Vietnam? 

What  do  we  hope  to  achieve? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  desired  re¬ 
sult  would  be  the  end  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  I  would  hope 
that  with  the  end  of  this  aggression,  the 
United  States  could  bring  its  troops 
home  and  proceed  with  the  business  of 
assisting  Vietnam  in  building  a  strong 
and  stable  economy  and  the  type  of  rep¬ 
resentative  democratic  government  that 
I  am  convinced  they  want.  If  we  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  effort,  then  I  believe  we 
would  realize  an  additional  and  even, 
greater  benefit  in  that  we  would  acquire 
as  allies  many  of  the  now  uncommitted 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  pressed  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
questioning : 

What  does  the  Senator  say  is  th€  objective 
of  our  war  in  Vietnam?  What  ife  it  that  we 
wish  to  achieve  that  is  worthy  Xf  what  we  are 
doing?  Does  he  want  a  colorfy? 

Would  the  Senator /from  Arkansas 
have  argued  in  World' War  n  that  our 
goal  was  to  make  a  .colony  of  Germany 
or  of  Italy?  Whejfi  we  prevailed  over 
Japan,  did  we  majrfe  that  a  colony?  When 
ationalist  Chinese,  did 
•s  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu? 
When  we  decided  South  Korea,  did  we 
give  her  cokmial  government  or  free  gov- 
ernment?/When  we  intervened  at  the 
Dominican,  did  we  acquire  a  colony  or 
did  we/give  her  people  freedom?  When 
we  flqw  the  blockade  and  President  Ken- 
proclaimed  “Ich  bin  ein  Berliner.” 
Did  he  mean  that  the  people  of  Berlin 
re  American  subjects — or  symbols  of 
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a  free  people  for  the  world  to  behold? 
Who  gave  Cuba  her  first  and  only  free¬ 
dom?  Who  gave  autonomy  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines?  Who  took  possessions  and  gave 
them  statehood  and  citizenship?  No,  my 
colleagues,  to  suggest  that  bur  stand  in 
Vietnam  is  tinged  by  any  other  than  a 
hope  for  world  peace  and  freedom  belies 
the  history  of  this  Republic  and  her 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  heat  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
knowledge,  and  the  debate  on  Vietnam 
proves  the  point.  The  torrent  of  argu¬ 
ment  has  completely  obscured  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  battle.  This  greatness  lies 
not  in  destroying  the  enemy  but  in  build¬ 
ing  a  nation.  General  Westmoreland  calls 
it  “the  work  of  a  generation.”  This  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  men  engaged  in 
war  are  at  the  same  time  building  a  free 
society.  The  eyes  of  over  1  billion  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Far  East  watch  with  interest. 
Since  the  emergence  of  Red  China, 
Peking  has  told  these  people  that  the 


ginia,  Carlson,  Clark,  Cotton,  Curtis, 
Hansen,  Hatfield,  Hruska,  Javits,  Jor^ 
dan  of  Idaho,  Morton,  Pearson,  Prout 
Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  Talma^ge’ 
Thurmond,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
I  am  submitting  the  following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  173 

Whereas  a  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
can  best  be  found  through  regional  coopera¬ 
tion  in  military,  diplomatic,  Economic  and 
psychological  efforts;  and 

Whereas  pending  negotiations  for  a  just 
settlement  of  the  war,  the  non-Communist 
nations  of  Asia  must  wo A  together;  and 
Whereas  the  leaders/of  these  nations  in¬ 
sist  that  prosecutioiyof  the  war  is  of  vital 
concern  to  their  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  in¬ 
sist  that  prosecution  of  the  war  is  essential 
to  the  security  >of  their  country. 

Resolved,  ir/the  hope  that  it  will  promote 
more  Allied /Cooperation  in  bringing  an  end 
to  the  wgt,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(a)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
shoulcr  not  continue  to  bear  an  ever-increas- 
ing  proportion  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam; 


.white  man  was  not  interested  in  the  -  aia* 
rellow  man;  that  rich  America  had  ncj^  /(b)  The  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia 
concern  for  the  poor  lands  of  the  Pacific;  preluding  south  Vietnam,  should  contribute 

substantially  more  manpower  and  resources 
to  share  the  military  diplomatic,  economic 
and  psychological  tasks  in  Vietnam;  and 
(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  move  with  greater  determination  to 
obtain  commitments  of  such  manpower  and 
resources  in  support  of  the  effort  in  Vietnam. 


and  that  communism  was  the  wave  of/ 
the  Suture.  Now  38  nations  are  active! 
engaged  in  the  support  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  And  the  greatest  Asian  effovt  to 
preserveVts  own  freedom  is  underway. 
The  real  tissue  is  not  between  tlpse  who 
want  to  escalate  and  those  wh^r  want  to 
come  to  termY  The  fundamental  issue  is 
whether  America,  the  world/#  richest  and 
most  powerful\nation,  possesses  the 
greatness  of  hearOy  the  tenacity  of  spirit, 
and  the  moral  stXengfen  to  give  what 
communism  has  fauep  to  give  the  na¬ 
tions — a  great  and  satisfying  purpose  for 
living  as  well  as  thpmeans  for  livelihood. 
In  other  words,  the  issu\is  not  the  es¬ 
calation  of  the/military,  Bat  the  escala¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Xve  have  al¬ 
ready  takeiysignificant  stepsSdown  that 
road.  A  new  constitution  has  seen  pro¬ 
mulgated/and  a  representative 'govern¬ 
ment  chosen  in4ree  elections.  American 
aid  has  brought  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  health  care,  and  agricultural 
technology.  But  far  more  important  tm 
►ney,  machines,  and  materialism — 
lave  brought  them  hope.  Hope  that  a' 
war  of  20  years  duration  might  finally 
come  to  an  end — hope  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

If  we  can  do  this  for  Vietnam,  we  can 
do  it  for  the  millions  of  Asia.  And,  un¬ 
wittingly,  for  the  first  time,  we  would 
have  a  Far  East  policy — a  policy  with 
which  we  can  all  agree.  And  even  more 
significant,  we  will  have  come  one  step 
closer  to  the  end  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  and  one  step  closer  to  world  free¬ 
dom  and  world  peace.  If  we  can  make 
that  step,  then  we  will  have  indeed  served 
our  national  interest  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  to  have 
been  recognized.  Since  he  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 


VIETNAM— A  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bennett,  Boggs,  Byrd  of  Vir- 


Mr.  President,  less  than  3  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  President  Kennedy  said 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies: 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip¬ 
ment,  we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad¬ 
visers,  but  they  have  to  win  it,  the  people 
of  Vietnam  .... 

At  that  time  Asian  troops  still  carried 
the  burden  of  the  war.  There  were  only 
15,000  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Today  the  United  States  carries  the 
burden  of  the  war.  More  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  American  men  are  involved  there 
now.  Asian  troops,  other  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  number  fewer 
than  50,000.  In  some  periods,  American 
casualties  have  surpassed  South  Viet- 
ese  casualties. 

spite  President  Johnson’s  1964 
warding  that  “We  don’t  want  our  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian 
boys,”  we  are  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia  ana\we  have  taken  over  the  major 
burden  ofVombat  from  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese.  In\ther  words,  it  has  become 
our  war. 

I  think  this  i^sas  much  a  mistake  today 
as  it  would  have  seen  in  1963,  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  sp^ke,  or  in  1964,  when 
President  Johnson\noke.  U.S.  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  isXa  mistake  because 
American  men  and  inoney  are  being 
sucked  into  the  quicksand  of  Vietnam  in 
extravagant  numbers,  ancKthe  end  is  no¬ 
where  in  sight.  It  is  a  mistake  because  it 
is  the  Asians’  freedom  and  sight  to  self 
determination  that  presumably  will  be 
endangered  if  South  Vietnam  falls.  The 
war  is  already  costing  the  Unite avStates 
almost  $30  billion  a  year,  yet  railure 
threatens  Asian  security  far  more  >han 
our  own. 

It  is  long  since  time  that  Asian  nations 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  9, 1967 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1967”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  Eor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 

7  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C 

8  of  title  I  of  such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $2,258,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $295,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  title  I  of  such  Act,  $567,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I,  $105,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I,  $1,062,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II,  $20,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III,  $30,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $25,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  406  of  title  IV,  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  V,  $35,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  V, 
$16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII,  and 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“Part  A — Job  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
residential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes 
various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable, 
and  productive  citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  con¬ 
tributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  National, 
State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  that  can  he  widely  utilized  by  public  and 
private  institutions  and  agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  ‘Job  Corps’. 
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“individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 
young  man  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

“  ( 1 )  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  enrollment; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a 
low-income  family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  or  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements; 

(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any  other 
program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or  assists 
ance; 

“  (4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavorial  problems  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
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to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves;  and 
“  (5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 
“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS — GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
make  use  of  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations  such  as 
community  action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall 
establish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for  conducting 
screening  and  selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruits 
ment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  including  courts,  proba¬ 
tion  and  parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools, 
welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agencies,  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 
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“  ( 1 )  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of— 

“  (A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job 
Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in  his  home 
community ; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent 
data  relating  to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
for  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making  clear 
what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant’s  background  for  the 
effective  development  and,  as  appropriate,  clarification 
of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“  (b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 
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1  (c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  as- 

2  sure  that  the  enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an  ap- 

3  propriate  number  of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas, 

4  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth  who 

5  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  residential  fa- 

6  cilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 

7  geographic  dispersion. 

^SCREENING  AND  SELECTION — SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 
9  “Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an 

10  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable 

11  expectation  that  he  can  participate  successfully  in  group 

12  situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that  he  is  not 

13  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent 

14  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program 

15  or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline 

16  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center  to  which 

17  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities,  and  that 

18  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both  the  rules  to  which 

19  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to 

20  observe  those  rules.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a 

21  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior,  or  a  history  of  repeti- 

22  tive  or  serious  law  violation  or  delinquent  acts,  such  deter- 

23  • 

mmation  must  be  supported  by  a  signed  statement  from  an 

24  official  of  the  individual’s  community,  such  as  the  appropriate 
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prosecuting  attorney  or  his  deputy,  sheriff  or  his  deputy, 
chief  of  police  or  his  deputy,  parole  or  probation  officer,  or 
chief  executive  officer,  certifying  that  the  individual,  if 
selected,  is  likely  to  participate  successfully  in  the  program 
and  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  activities  or  behavior  that  would 
impede  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  he  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center 
to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities. 

“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll¬ 
ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 
parole,  hut  only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 
satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 
“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
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1  any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 

2  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

3  “  (c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of 

4  Cuba  described  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take 

5  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form : 

6  T  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 

7  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 

8  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 

9  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  provi- 

10  sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 

11  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

12  “(d)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  center  appro- 

13  priate  to  his  needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 

14  (taking  into  account  current  vacancies  and  requirements  for 

15  the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest  to  the  residence  of 

16  such  enrollee. 

17  “(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall  be  made  so 
13  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40  per  centum  of  those  en- 
19  rollees  are  assigned  to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in 
30  section  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where  their 

21  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to  the  conservation,  de- 

22  velopment,  or  management  of  public  natural  resources  or 

23  recreational  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  direction  of 
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personnel  of  agencies  regularly  responsible  for  those 
functions. 

“job  cobps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  These 
centers  shall  be  primarily  residential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a 
well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers) ,  counseling  and  othei 
services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  in¬ 
clude  conservation  centers  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural 
areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  as¬ 
sistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities 
to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or 
public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community 
projects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men’s 
training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas 
and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training  and 
other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
to  participate  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment ;  and  women’s  training  cen¬ 
ters,  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which 
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shall  provide  education,  training,  and  other  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  special  needs  and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  train¬ 
ing  centers  shall  offer  education  and  vocational  training  op¬ 
portunities,  together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresi- 
dential  basis  to  enrollees  in  programs  described  in  part  B  of 
this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  specify. 

“PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  oper¬ 
ated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-orga¬ 
nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 
assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long¬ 
term  upward  mobility.  Center  programs  shall  include  re¬ 
quired  participation  in  center  maintenance  support  and 
related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in 
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increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and 
discipline. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  ar¬ 
range  for  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training  through 
local  public  or  private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  institu¬ 
tions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and 
substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could 
provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school ; 

and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 

%/ 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 
be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
services  in  the  J oh  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 
not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated  with  other 
work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 
“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees 
with  such  personal  travel  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
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quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  allowances 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month 
during  the  first  six  months  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  in  the 
program  and  in  not  to  exceed  $65  per  month  thereafter,  ex¬ 
cept  that  allowances  in  excess  of  $35  per  month,  but  not 
exceeding  $65  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  less  than  six  months’  duration,  and  the  Director  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  personal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  speci¬ 
fied  herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by  him. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as 
to  encourage  continued  participation  in  the  program,  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided 
and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases  as  a 
disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollees 
shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  associated 
with  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  allowances. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 
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“  (c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  former  enrollee, 
upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps:  Provided,  however,  That  no  enrollee  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  that  portion  of  a  readjustment  allowance  which  is  not 
paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  unless  he  has 
remained  in  the  program  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  except  that  such  portion  shall  be  paid  to  an  enrollee 
who  has  remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety  days  and 
whose  participation  in  the  program  is  expected  to  be  of  less 
than  six  months’  duration,  and  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may, 
from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee 
such  portions  of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations 
incurred  bv  that  enrollee.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  read¬ 
justment  allowance  shall  he  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 
enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en¬ 
rollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
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rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director. 

“STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“  (t>)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  the  J ob  Corps,  the  individual  directors 
of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  regulation  set  by  the  Director. 

“community  participation 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall 
cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  establish  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  relationships  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  sur¬ 
rounding  or  nearby  communities. 
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“counseling  and  job  placement 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
counseling  and  testing  of  each  enroll ee  at  regular  intervals  to 
follow  his  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“  (b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee 
prior  to  his  scheduled  termination  to  determine  his  capabil¬ 
ities  and  shall  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or 
shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements 
to  determine  the  status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to 
assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“  (d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s  training,  a  copy 
of  his  pertinent  records,  including  data  derived  from  his 
counseling  and  testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  637  (b)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the 
readjustment  allowance  provided  for  in  section  109  (c)  of 
such  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  that  section,  to  he  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who  have 
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not  already  found  employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee, 
if  he  is  returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office 
to  the  community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has  indicated 
an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  public  employment  service  officers  will 
maintain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who  are  thus 
paid  at  such  offices  including  information  as  to — 

“(i)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  de¬ 
clined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a  job; 

“  (2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in 
jobs  without  further  education  or  training; 

“  (3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further 
training  before  being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of 
training  programs  in  which  they  participated;  and 
“  (4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  remedial  or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for 
training  programs,  together  with  information  as  to  the 
types  of  programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees  were 
found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of 
any  other  public  or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu 
of  the  public  employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment  of  the  readjust- 
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ment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  re¬ 
garding  former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  public  employment  service  offices,  and  shall  furnish 
copies  of  such  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case 
of  enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director  prior  to 
the  termination  of  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Director  shall  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 

“evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental 

PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
directly  or  by  contracting  for  independent  evaluations, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  res¬ 
idential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresidential  com¬ 
ponents,  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to 
small  enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of 
program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies,  universities, 
and  private  corporations.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
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sons  who  have  not  participated  in  the  program.  In  carrying 
out  such  evaluations,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  consult  with 
other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  the  rel¬ 
ative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 
used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through 
employers,  schools,  or  other  Government  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  specific  information  concerning  the  residence  of  former 
enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compensation,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He  shall  also  secure, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly  from 
enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following  their  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  The  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

“  (b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 
contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  adjust¬ 
ment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta¬ 
tion  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under 
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this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects 
providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who 
have  a  histoiy  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons 
or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other 
Federal  or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  and  with  the  prime  work  and  training  spon¬ 
sors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title  in  the  communities 
where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  under¬ 
taken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds 
otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be 
available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The 
Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under 
this  subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility 
and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section, 
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including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connection 
with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  voca¬ 
tional  education  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  school  dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utilization  of  expensive 
educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into 
one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to 
pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 
need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill 
center.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it 
contains  provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“  ( 1 )  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area ; 

“(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill 
center  reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the 
survey; 

“(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business,  labor,  education,  and  community 
leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  center’s  activities  and  to 
make  periodic  recommendations  regarding  its  operation; 

“  (4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with 
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schools  in  the  area  and  the  administrator  of  the  skill 
center  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  center  both  during 
and  after  school  hours;  and 

“  (5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will 
be  provided. 

“participation  of  the  states 
“Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action 
to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  en- 
rollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaning¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  N o  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  apd 
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such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  115.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.) ,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  s' all  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  wi  nin  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘employ ee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub¬ 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows : 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
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assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  he 
deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and 
“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

“  (3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 
made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting 
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the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 
authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above 
forty-five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  J ob  Corps  centers. 

“  (b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  in  residence  and  receiving  training,  at 
least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

“  (c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

“political  disckiminatiok  and  political  activity 
Sec.  117.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
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or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes 
by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or 
any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“  (b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee, 
enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
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explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  enrollee  concerned, 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Part  B  Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful 
work  and  training  opportunities,  together  with  related  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths  to 
continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to  help  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and 
hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which 
respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 
upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  includes  programs 
using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome  the 
complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  income. 
“community  program  areas  and  comprehensive  work 

AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recog¬ 
nise  community  program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
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and  conducting  comprehensive  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

“  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be 
a  city,  county,  multicity  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  res¬ 
ervation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suit¬ 
able  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of 
interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  manpower  services  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among 
those  programs  and  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title. 

“  (c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must 
seek  to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment. 
It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  planning  and 
implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  compo¬ 
nent  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and  activ¬ 


ities.  It  shall  also  provide  for  evaluation. 
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“prime  sponsors  and  delegate  agencies 
“Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the 
Director  shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under 
section  123  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  123 
(c)  ) .  This  agency  must  be  capable  of  planning,  adminis¬ 
tering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program. 

“(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  the  community  action 
agency  unless  the  Director  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that  an  alternative 
prime  sponsor  is  likely  to  have  greater  capability  in  planning 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 

“(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs. 

“(d)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  public  and  private  organizations  as  delegate 
agencies  to  carry  out  components  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program,  including  without  lim¬ 
itation  agencies  governed  with  the  participation  of  the 
poor  and  other  residents  of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas 
served,  educational  institutions,  the  public  employment  serv- 
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ice,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  private  training  institutions,  and  other  capable 
public  and  private  organizations. 

“(e)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall 
provide  for  participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program 
and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall  be  provided  maximum 
employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  pro¬ 
grams,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational  train¬ 
ing  and  career  advancement. 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  admin¬ 
istrative  controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand¬ 
ards,  evaluation  procedures  and  other  policies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

“eligible  activities 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs  or  components  of  such  programs, 
including  the  following: 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equiv- 
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alent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are  in 
need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main¬ 
tain  attendance  in  school; 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underem¬ 
ployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged  sixteen  and  over) 
with  useful  work  and  training  (which  must  include 
sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment; 

“(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un¬ 
employed  poor  who  have  poor  ernplojunent  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment  op¬ 
portunity.  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ¬ 
ment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without  limitation 
activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  con¬ 
servation.  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands ; 

“  (4)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed 
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or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  new  types  of  careers,  in  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
fields  including  without  limitation  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance,  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader  adoption 
of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of 
providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  provide 
opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to  facili¬ 
tate  career  advancement; 

“  (5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and 
training  resources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that 
work  and  training  opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  persons  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation 
from  private  and  public  employers; 

“(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supple¬ 
ment  work  and  training  programs  under  this  or  other 
Acts  including  health  services,  counseling,  day  care  for 
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children,  transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment ; 

“(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and 
placement  services,  conveniently  located  in  urban  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

“(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  to  train 
or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might 
not  be  fully  productive,  payment  of  on-the-job  counsel¬ 
ing  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons,  and  payments  to  per¬ 
mit  employers  to  provide  employees  resident  in  such 
areas  with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reim¬ 
burse  such  employees  for  such  transportation:  Provided, 
That  in  making  such  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
S.  2388 - 3 
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be  applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under  section 
13  thereof;  and 

“(9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 

“  (b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training 
component  programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this 
section  shall  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assistance  for  such  com¬ 
ponents  shall  be  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the 
Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an 
extension  of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (c) .  After  that  date,  the  work  and  training  components 
of  programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this  Act  and  by 
section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program,  including  funding  through  the  prime  sponsor 
where  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  public  agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime 
sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines,  after  solic- 
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iting  and  considering  comments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if 
any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  programs  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  to  this  section,  financial  assistance  may 
be  provided  directly  to  local  or  State  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Director  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of  such  programs 
imder  direct  grants  or  contracts. 

“special  conditions 

“Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  that — 

“  ( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship ; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“  ( 3 )  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work- 
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training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant  ; 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training 
related  to  physical  improvements,  preference  shall  he  given 
to  those  improvements  which  will  he  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which  will  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

“(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advance¬ 
ment. 

“  (d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs 
for  work  and  training  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

“program  participants 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part 
must  be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director, 
in  consultation  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall 
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establish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into  consideration 
family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
from  a  low-income  family  if  the  famil}7  receives  cash  welfare 
payments. 

“  (b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

“(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

“elderly 

Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence 
of  long-term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs,  the  Director 
shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  regular, 
part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

“pilot  projects 

“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects 
which  are  designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may  be  conducted  by 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 
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“(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

“(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project, 
he  shall  solicit  and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from 
the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (directly  or 
through  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  He  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

“role  of  tile  states 

“Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  to — 

“  ( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as 
authorized  by  section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
service  to  rural  areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  administers 
programs  assisted  by  section  231; 
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“(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  part; 

“  (3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  com¬ 
munities  which  have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable 
prime  sponsor;  and 

“(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on 
State  projects  and  in  State  agencies:  Provided ,  That 
these  opportunities  shall  be  made  available  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  community  work  and  training  programs. 

“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123  (a)  (5)  ;  hut  not  more 
than  12^  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to  the 
remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States.  In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  con¬ 
sider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 

“limitations  on  federal  assistance 
“Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program 
or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  123  of  this  part 
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shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
or  activity,  including  costs  of  administration.  The  Director 
may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  that  percent¬ 
age  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  necessary 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under  this 
section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  224  (c) . 

“PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 
“Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of  a  program  data  system  con¬ 
sistent  with  similar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published  periodically. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation  shall  include  com¬ 
parisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
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who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall  seek 
to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by 
other  Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  such  programs  or  individual 
projects.  The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“  (c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  as¬ 
sistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  and  129.” 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  103.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  D— Special  Impact  Programs 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish 
special  programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of 
the  critical  problems  existing  in  particular  communities  or 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons,  and 
within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial  out-migration  to 
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eligible  urban  areas,  and  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions. 
“establishment  of  peogeams 
“Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations 
for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  programs 
which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  programs  shall  be  restricted  in  number  so  that  each 
is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact 
on  the  area  served.  Such  programs  may  include — 

“(1)  economic  and  business  development  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  which  provide  financial  and 
other  incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  or  near  the  areas 
served  so  as  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as  those 
described  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses 
in  or  owned  by  residents  of  such  areas  ; 

“(2)  community  development  activities  which 
create  new  training  and  employment  opportunities  and 
which  contribute  to  an  improved  living  environment; 
and 

“  (3)  manpower  training  programs  for  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  which  support  and  complement 
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economic,  business,  and  community  development  pro¬ 
grams,  including  without  limitation  activities  such  as 
those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

“requirements  for  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  152.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  any  program  or  component  project  under 
this  part  unless  he  determines  that — 

“  ( 1 )  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will,  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located  in  the  area  served; 

“(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  and  management  skills 
and  the  ownership  or  participation  in  ownership  of  as¬ 
sisted  businesses  by  residents  of  the  area  served; 

“  (3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  with 
the  maximum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their 
inclusion  on  program  boards  of  directors,  advisory  coun¬ 
cils,  or  through  other  appropriate  means; 

“  (4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately  coordinated 
with  local  planning  under  this  Act,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
with  other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and  human  re¬ 
sources  of  the  areas  served ; 

“(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122(f)  and 
124(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met;  and 
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“(6)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  residents  of 
the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“  (b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  extended  to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from 
one  location  to  another  if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location. 

“  (c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for  related  pur¬ 
poses  under  this  Act  to  the  area  served  b}^  a  special  impact 
program  shall  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 

“  (d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  reserve  not  less  than  8  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

“application  op  other  federal  pesources 
“Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Director,  take 
all  necessary  steps  under  the  authority  granted  to  him  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assure  that  land  for 
business  location  and  expansion  purposes  is  made  available 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
be  deemed  ‘redevelopment  areas’  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
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ment  Act  of  1965  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  that  Act. 

“  (c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so 
that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  in  connection  with  programs  aided  with 
Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

“evaluation 

“Sec.  154.  Each  program  for  which  payments  are  made 
under  section  151  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
this  part.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by  such  public 
or  private  organizations  as  the  Director  may  designate,  and 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part.  The  results  of 
such  evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with  the 
Director’s  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram,  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 
“fedeeal  shaee  of  peogeam  costs 
“Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program,  including  costs  of  administration,  unless 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
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and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Eederal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services :  Provided t  That  where  capital  investment 
is  required  under  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
(other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal  share 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II— UBBAN  AND  BUBAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PBOGBAMS 
“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  assist  com¬ 
munities  in  opening  opportunities  which  enable  low-income 
persons  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

“community  action  program 
“Sec.  202.  (a)  To  achieve  this  purpose,  communities 
shall  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  plan  and  conduct  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  designed  to — 

“(1)  provide  services  and  assistance,  including  in¬ 
novative  approaches,  which  enable  low-income  persons 
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to  achieve  economic  independence,  to  improve  their 
living  conditions,  and  to  increase  their  participation  in 
community  activities; 

“  (2)  stimulate  agencies  and  institutions  which  pro¬ 
vide  services  and  assistance  to  low-income  persons  to 
expand,  modify,  and  improve  their  programs  so  as  to 
serve  such  persons  more  effectively;  and 

“(3)  mobilize,  utilize,  and  coordinate  all  relevant 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  resources,  as  well  as  all 
available  private  resources  in  a  comprehensive  program 
which  opens  opportunities  to  low-income  persons. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in 
the  planning,  conduct,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  all 
components  of  a  community  action  program.  There  shall  be 
maximum  emphasis  upon  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 
“Part  A— Community  Action  Agencies  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Agencies 

“establishment  of  community  action  agencies 
“Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  formation 
of  community  action  agencies.  A  community  action  agency 
may  be  either  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency.  In  order 
to  merit  financial  assistance  imder  this  title,  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  and  must  be  capable  of 
planning,  conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  com- 
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munity  action  program,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
relevant  law,  be  capable  of  mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  resources,  as  well  as  all  available  private  re¬ 
sources.  It  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  for  all  financial 
assistance  provided  to  its  community  under  sections  220 
and  221  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  220(c) 
and  221(a)).  It  shall  have  adequate  authority  (1)  to 
administer  funds  received  under  this  title  and  from  other 
public  and  private  sources,  ( 2 )  to  transfer  and  delegate  such 
funds  to  other  agencies,  and  (3)  to  contract  with  public  or 
private  organizations.  It  shall  conform  to  such  other  criteria 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

‘‘communities 

“Sec.  211.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community 
may  be  a  city,  coimty,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an 
Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irre¬ 
spective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  com¬ 
monality  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  program. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs,  physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community  services  to  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  complementary 
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boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and 
community  action  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
“statewide  and  regional  agencies 
“Sec.  212.  A  statewide  or  regional  agency  may  be  a 
community  action  agency  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con¬ 
ducting,  administering  and  evaluating  programs  in  a  number 
of  rural  areas  or  small  communities  until  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
munity  agency  is  established.  Such  an  agency  must  operate 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  sections  201  and  202,  including 
the  participation  and  representation  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  213. 

“governing  board 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be 
established  and  maintained  so  as  to  assure  broad,  continuing, 
and  effective  community  participation  in  all  phases  of  the 
community  action  program  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and 
to  assure  that  the  program,  as  developed  and  implemented, 
is  fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and  conditions.  Each 
such  agency  shall  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  governing  board 
whose  members  shall,  if  he  or  they  so  desire,  include  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the  community,  or  on  the 
failure  of  any  such  official  to  serve,  a  person  or  persons 
may  be  designated  by  such  official  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials  or  their  representatives,  and  representatives 
S.  2388 - 4 
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of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community. 

“(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board 
shall  be  persons  who  are  selected  by  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  procedures  by  which  appropriate  rep¬ 
resentation  is  provided  ( 1 )  to  poor  persons  living  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and  (2)  to  other 
poor  persons  including  the  elderly  and  rural  residents  living 
outside  these  neighborhoods.  All  members  of  the  governing 
board  selected  to  represent  specific  geographic  areas  must 
reside  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  to  establish  procedures  under  which  community  agencies 
and  representative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  the  governing  board  may  peti¬ 
tion  for  adequate  representation. 

“POWERS  AND  functions  of  governing  board 
“Sec.  214.  (a)  The  governing  board  of  a  community 
action  agency  shall  be  empowered  to — 

“(1)  establish  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fis¬ 
cal  controls; 

“  (2)  approve  overall  plans,  adopt  and  enforce  pro- 
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gram  policies,  and  approve  all  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  title;  and 

“  (3)  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  community  action  program  and  its  com¬ 
ponents. 

“(b)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  provide  for 
reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  opportunity  for  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
local  groups. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such  standards  or 
rules  relating  to  the  scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings, 
quorums,  procedures,  establishment  of  committees  and  simi¬ 
lar  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  provide  a  continuing  and  effective 
mechanism  for  securing  broad,  community  involvement  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all  groups  or 
elements  represented  on  those  boards  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  those 
programs. 

“delegate  agencies 

“Sec.  215.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  community  action  program.  Such  agencies 
shall  consist  of  ( 1 )  neighborhood  based  organizations  formed 
to  carry  out  programs  under  this  Act,  which  shall  be  encour- 
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1  aged  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  the  governing  board  com- 

2  posed  of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the  groups 

3  served,  or  (2)  other  delegate  agencies  which  shall  be  re- 

4  quired  to  establish  effective  procedures  by  which  such  persons 

5  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of  programs  affect- 

6  ing  their  interests.  A  delegate  agency  may  be  a  public 

7  agency  or  private  organization.  Each  delegate  agency  must 

8  be  capable  of  conducting  the  program  or  programs,  shall 

9  have  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fiscal  controls,  shall 

10  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records,  and 

11  other  information,  and  shall  cooperate  in  the  evaluation  of 

12  programs. 

I8  “(b)  The  community  action  agency  shall  encourage  the 
11  establishment  of  housing  development  and  services  organi- 

15  zations  designed  to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 

16  famihes  and  individuals.  Such  organizations  shall  provide  the 

17  technical,  administrative,  and  financial  assistance  which  is 

18  required  to  help  low-income  families  and  individuals  more 

19  effectively  to  utilize  existing  programs,  and  which  is  required 

20  to  enable  nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors  more 

27  effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
99 

local  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  assistance  programs. 

90 

Where  appropriate,  such  organizations  may  be  nonprofit 

24 

housing  development  corporations.  Such  corporations  may 

25 

themselves  become  sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  pro- 
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grams  of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  shall  such  corporations  insure  mortgages  or  duplicate 
the  long-term  capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  Housing 
development  and  service  organizations  shall  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  other  community  action  agency  efforts  so  that 
any  programs  undertaken  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  closely  related  to  other  community  action  programs. 

“Part  B— Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Belated  Activities 
“general  provisions  for  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  community  action  agencies  for  the  planning,  con¬ 
duct,  administration  and  evaluation  of  community  action 
programs  and  components.  Those  components  may  involve 
national  emphasis  program  activities  as  described  in  section 
221  and,  without  limitation,  other  activities  and  supporting 
facilities  designed  to  assist  participants  including  the  elderly 
poor — 

“  (1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment; 

“  (2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

“  (3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  income; 

“  (4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and 
a  suitable  living  environment; 

“  (5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  consistent 
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with  personal  and  family  goals,  religious  and  moral 
convictions ; 

“(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of 
narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics; 

“  (7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance  through  loans 
or  grants  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent  individual  and 
family  needs,  including  the  need  for  health  services, 
nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment-related  as¬ 
sistance  ; 

“(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal  and 
family  problems  which  block  the  achievement  of  self- 
sufficiency  ; 

“  (9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community;  and 

“(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
other  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  action  agency. 

“  (b)  After  July  1,  1968,  the  Director  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  that  each  community  action  agency 
has  adopted  a  systematic  approach  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  the  utilization  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall  en- 
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compass  a  planning  and  implementation  process  which  seeks 
to  identify  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  relevant  public  and 
private  resources,  establishes  program  priorities,  links  pro¬ 
gram  components  with  one  another  and  with  other  relevant 
programs,  and  provides  for  evaluation.  The  Director  may, 
however,  extend  the  time  for  such  requirement  to  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  in  operation. 
He  shall  also  take  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  participation 
of  other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Director  may  and  is  encouraged  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization 
other  than  a  communit}"  action  agenc}^  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  component  programs  under  this  section  and  section  221 
when  he  determines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  such 
assistance  would  enhance  program  participation  or  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

“(d)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  this  title  shall  be  utilized  to  finance 
component  programs  under  this  section  and  section  221 
which  are  locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  com¬ 
munity  needs. 
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“(e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsibility  and  ini¬ 
tiative,  the  Director  shall  not  establish  binding  national 
priorities  on  funds  authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  re¬ 
view  each  application  for  financial  assistance  on  its  merits. 
Before  extending  financial  assistance  to  a  new  community 
action  agency  under  this  section  and  under  section  221,  and 
in  determining  the  amount  of  and  conditions  on  which  such 
assistance  shall  be  extended,  the  Director  shall  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the 
probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  effective 
program.  In  reviewing  or  supplementing  financial  assistance 
to  a  previously  existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  programs  by  such 
agency. 

“national  emphasis  peogeams 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  may  reserve  funds  and 
provide  financial  assistance  for  national  emphasis  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  common 
to  a  number  of  communities.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (b)  (5)  and  section  220(c),  such 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  through  community 
action  agencies,  unless  (1)  the  community  action  agency 
chooses  not  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  or  (2)  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  fails  to  demonstrate  affirmatively  its 
capability  to  undertake  this  responsibility,  or  ( 3 )  there  is  no 
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1  community  action  agency  in  the  area.  Community  action 

2  agencies  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  of  dele- 

3  gate  agencies  to  operate  such  programs. 

4  “  (b)  Among  the  national  emphasis  programs  shall  be 

5  the  following: 

6  “  ( 1 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  Headstart  focused 

7  upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory 

8  school  attendance  which  will  provide  such  comprehensive 

9  health,  nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  services,  as 

10  the  Director  finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 

11  potential,  together  with  appropriate  activities  to  encourage 

12  the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  permit  the 

13  effective  use  of  parent  services. 

14  “(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Follow  Through 

15  focused  primarily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  ele- 

16  mentary  school  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart 

17  or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 

18  services  and  parent  participation  activities  as  described  in 

19  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  con- 

20  tinued  development  of  children  to  their  full  potential.  Funds 

21  for  such  program  shall  be  transferred  directly  from  the 

22  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

23  Financial  assistance  for  such  projects  shall  be  provided  by 

24  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with  the 
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Director  directly  to  local  educational  agencies  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  such  agreements. 

“  (3)  A  ‘legal  services  program’  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  counseling  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services.  Projects  involving  legal  advice 
and  representation  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures 
maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall 
make  arrangements  under  which  the  State  bar  association 
and  the  local  bar  association  in  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  proposed  project  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  consulted  and  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
mit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on  the 
proposed  project  before  such  project  is  approved  or  funded, 
and  to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  operations  of  such  project,  if  approved  and 
funded. 

“  (4)  A  ‘comprehensive  health  services  program’.  This 
shall  include — 

“  (A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concen¬ 
trations  or  proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  inade- 
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quacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These  projects 
shall  be  designed — 

(i)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible 
use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  health  services,  such  as  preventive 
medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  family 
planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  pre¬ 
vention  and  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
followup  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services;  and 

“  (ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  low-income  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and  wherever 
possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  ar¬ 
rangements  for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served:  Provided,  however ,  That 
such  services  may  be  made  available  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  all  residents  of  such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects. 
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Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director  shall  solicit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
principal  local  medical  associations  in  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  he  required  to  assure 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent 
professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance  needed 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the  program 
and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

“(B)  programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Such  projects  shall  encourage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  professionals  to  direct 
their  talents  and  energies  toward  providing  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  or  ar¬ 
range  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  such  training 
and  study  and  for  their  dependents.  The  Director  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  section  with  other  related 
activities. 

(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Upward  Bound  de¬ 
signed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  education  beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation.  Projects  must  include  arrangements  to 
assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools.  They  must  in¬ 
clude  a  curriculum  designed  to  develop  creative  thinking, 
effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for 
post-secondary  educational  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as  the 
Director  determines  may  be  appropriate.  Financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  such  projects  may  be  provided  directly  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  but  the  projects  shall  be  closely 
coordinated  with  activities  of  community  action  agencies 
and  with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

“  (6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Project  Find  designed 
to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  poor  persons  above  the 
age  of  60  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  effective 
referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment,  housing, 
legal  and  consumer  assistance,  recreation,  and  other  services ; 
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stimulation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy 
gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and  pro¬ 
grams;  provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  op¬ 
portunities;  increased  participation  in  community  activities 
and  programs ;  modification  of  existing  procedures  and  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  to  facilitate  greater  use  of  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  centers;  and  such  other  activities  and 
services  as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary  or 
specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor. 

"(7)  A  ‘family  planning  program’  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  and  services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  vol¬ 
untary  family  planning,  including  the  provision  of  infor¬ 
mation,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  co¬ 
ordinate,  and  assure  a  full  exchange  of  information  concern¬ 
ing,  family  planning  projects  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maximum  availability  of 
services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services  of  Public  Health 
Services  officers  available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

“  (c)  Consistent  with,  and  subject,  to  the  provisions  of 
section  232,  programs  under  this  section  may  include  related 
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training,  research,  and  technical  assistance,  and  funds  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

"resident  employment 

"Sec.  222.  In  the  conduct  of  all  component  programs 
under  this  part,  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  shall  be  provided  maximum  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational 
training  ana  career  advancement.  The  Director  shall  encour¬ 
age  the  employment  of  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  in  component 
programs. 

"neighborhood  centers 

"Sec.  223.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  neighborhood  centers,  designed  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  needed  services  in  such  fields  as  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  manpower,  consumer  protection,  child  and  economic 
development,  housing,  legal,  recreation,  and  social  services, 
and  so  organized  (through  a  corporate  or  other  appropriate 
framework)  as  to  promote  maximum  participation  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  residents  in  center  planning,  policymaking,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  operation.  In  addition  to  providing  such  services 
as  may  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  or  readily  available, 
such  centers  shall  be  responsive  to  such  neighborhood  needs 
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as  counseling,  referral,  follow-through,  and  community  devel¬ 
opment  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best 
assure  a  system  under  which  existing  programs  are  extended 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one  another,  are 
responsive  and  relevant  to  the  range  of  community,  family, 
and  individual  problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  needs  and  conditions. 

“ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS ;  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 
“Sec.  224.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  section  220 
and  for  national  emphasis  programs  referred  to  in  section 
221  (a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision 
governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  those 
sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
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1  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 

2  related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 

3  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 

4  part  of  any  State  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 

5  will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  on  such  dates  during 

6  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States,  in 

7  proportion  to  their  original  allotments,  hut  with  appropriate 

8  adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to 

9  any  State  in  oxcess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among 
40  the  other  States. 

11  “(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot- 

12  ment  of  funds  for  any  national  emphasis  program  referred  to 
[  13  in  section  221  (a)  except  Headstart.  This  allotment  may  be 

44  made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsec- 

45  tion  (a) ,  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  criteria 
Id  which  he  determines  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
4^  funds  reflecting  the  relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the 
48  needs  or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed,  except 

19  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12|  per  centum  of  the  funds 

20  for  any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

21  “(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial 

22  assistance  extended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 

23  agency  pursuant  to  sections  220  and  221  shall  not  exceed 

24  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  pro- 
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1  grams  or  activities.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 

2  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  determines,  in 

3  accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 

4  that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 

5  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 

6  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 

7  equipment,  or  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community 

8  provides  non-Federal  contributions  under  this  title  exceed- 

9  ing  its  requirements  under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be 

10  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such  contributions  under 

11  section  131. 

12  “  (d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 

13  sections  220  and  221,  unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself 

14  (!)  that  the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  program 

15  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  services 
10  previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  (2)  that, 
17  to  the  extent  that  in-school  educational  services  previously 
lg  provided  with  or  without  Federal  assistance  can  be  expanded 

19  and  adapted  to  meet  more  effectively  (A)  the  needs  of  the 

20  poor  within  the  community  and  (B)  the  purposes  of  the 

21  assistance  to  be  extended  under  this  title,  the  agency  provid- 

22  mg  such  services  shall  be  utilized,  and  (3)  that  funds  or 

23  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet  the 

24  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not  be  di- 

25  minished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 

26  under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance 
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under  this  part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship 
or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 
"technical  assistance  and  training 
"Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  planning,  conducting,  administering, 
and  evaluating  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training 
of  specialized  or  other  personnel  which  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiv¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may 
make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist 
and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
assisted  activity;  but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 
"state  agency  assistance — submission  of  plans  to 

GOVERNORS 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies  to  enable  those 
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“(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title ; 

“  (2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  title; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  develop¬ 
in':'  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title;  and 

“  (4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  established  by  section  631 
of  the  Act.  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  overcom¬ 
ing  those  problems. 

“  (b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which 
are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  assisted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a) ,  or  which  have  been  developed  and 
will  he  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State 
agencies,  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
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1  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents  of 

2  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assist- 
8  ance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
1  in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  types  of  projects  in- 

5  volving  the  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds 

6  under  this  title. 

7  “  (d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I 

8  and  title  II  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  as- 

9  sistance  shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local 

10  public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 

11  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac- 

12  tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 

13  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been 
11  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 

15  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of 

16  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
1^  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with 

18  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

19  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agree- 

20  ments,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 

21  higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 

22  this  Act. 

“research  and  pilot  projects 
“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  for  pilot  projects  conducted  by  public  agencies  or 
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1  private  organizations  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  the 

2  development  of  new  approaches  that  will  aid  in  furthering 

3  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also  contract  or  provide 

4  financial  assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes 

5  of  this  title. 

6  “  (b)  Before  approving  any  contract  or  grant  for  a  pilot 

7  project  in  a  community  which  has  a  community  action 

8  agency,  the  Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views  of 

9  that  agency  on  the  proposed  project. 

10  “  (c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  carry  out  pilot 

11  projects  (1)  which  aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater 

12  self-sufficiency,  (2)  which  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural 

13  poverty,  (3)  which  are  designed  to  develop  new  techniques 

14  and  community-based  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction 

15  or  to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts,  and  (4)  which  are  de- 

16  signed  to  encourage  the  participation  of  private  organizations, 

17  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  programs  under  this 

18  title. 

19  “(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly  or 

20  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  research  and  pilot 

21  projects  designed  to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human 

22  and  natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the  migra- 

23  tion  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  opportunity, 

24  thereby  reducing  population  pressures  in  urban  centers. 

25  Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or  in  cooperation  with 

26  other  federally  assisted  programs,  particularly  programs  au- 
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tkorized  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  to  he  served  by  the  project. 

“  (e)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  the 
use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan  shall 
set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Eederal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 
and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any  re¬ 
search  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated  into  one  or  more 
programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a  separate 
annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  description  for 
each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section, 
of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  findings  derived 
from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be 
realized. 

“  (f)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $50,- 
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1  000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized  under 

2  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

3  “evaluation 

4  “Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  con- 

5  tinuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  part,  including  their 

6  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals  their  impact  on  re- 

7  lated  programs  and  their  structure  and  mechanism  for  the 

8  delivery  of  services  and  including,  where  appropriate,  com- 

9  parisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 

10  who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs.  He  may,  for 

11  this  purpose  contract  for  independent  evaluations  of  those 

12  programs  or  individual  projects.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 

13  obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 

14  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs.  The  results  of  such  evalua- 

15  tion  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

16  “(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards 

17  for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 

18  objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards  shall  he  considered 

19  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assist- 

20  ance  provided  by  sections  220,  221,  230,  and  231. 

21  “Part  D— General  and  Technical  Provisions— 

22  “rural  areas 

23  “Sec.  240.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de- 

24  signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 

25  this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

26  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
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1  number  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  (1)  low-income 

2  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 

3  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 

4  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 

5  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth- 

6  grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service; 

7  and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the 

8  number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the  latest 

9  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

10  “  (b)  To  assure  that  rural  areas  are  able  to  utilize  their 

11  full  and  equitable  share  of  assistance,  the  Director  shall  un- 

12  dertake  special  efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  rural 

13  community  action  programs.  He  shall  describe  these  efforts 

14  and  their  results  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

15  “fiscal  responsibility 

1®  “Sec.  241.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 

17  assure  that  programs  under  this  title  are  carried  on  subject 

18  to  adequate  internal  controls,  accounting  requirements,  and 

19  rules  governing  personnel  standards  and  policies  as  may  be 

20  necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the  effec- 

21  tive  use  of  funds.  These  regulations  shall  include  provisions 

22  governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities  and 

23  elections  referred  to  in  section  603(b)  of  this  Act. 

24  “audits 

25  Sec.  242.  (a)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective 

26  date  of  the  first  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  or- 
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ganization  or  agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  manage¬ 
ment  controls. 

“  (b)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance,  the 
Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by  appro¬ 
priate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  243.  The  following  special  limitations  shall  apply, 
as  indicated,  to  programs  under  this  title. 

“  ( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency 
governing  board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee, 
as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents 
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of  areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those  funds  (or 
matching  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
allowances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of 
an  allowance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more 
than  two  meetings  a  month. 

“  (2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board, 
council,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title;  but 
this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does  not 
have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(3)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 

'  >'  i  '  .  1  •’  !  i  \  I ; .  9 
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lished  by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  in¬ 
formation,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  re¬ 
quire,  in  connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance, 
that — 

“  (A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or 
supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  or  curricular  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  any  school  or  school  system  other  than  for  spe¬ 
cial  health,  welfare,  remedial,  and  other  noncurricular 
services  designed  to  encourage  successful  participation  in 
school. 

“(5)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  make  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  com¬ 
munity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities 
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during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  for 
supplemental  educational  services  of  the  type  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  services  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

"(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  costs  of  developing  and  administering  all 
of  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title  carried  on  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community  action  agency 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  total  costs,  including  non- 
Eederal  contributions  to  such  costs,  of  such  programs. 
The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  establish  by  regulation, 
criteria  for  determining  (i)  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  such  programs,  and  (ii)  the  total  costs 
of  such  programs.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Director 
determines  that  the  cost  of  administering  such  programs 
does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such  total  costs  but  is, 
in  his  judgment,  excessive,  he  shall  forthwith  require 
such  community  action  agency  to  take  such  steps  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  will  eliminate  such  excessive  admin- 
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istrative  cost,  including  the  sharing  by  one  or  more  such 
community  action  agencies  of  a  common  director  and 
other  administrative  personnel.  The  Director  may  waive 
the  limitation  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  for  specific 

.  ’  i.  .  '  1  1 1 *  >  !  ■  »  *  i-  }  ' 

periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  244.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the  heading 
immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

1  *  -  '■>  * 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  estab- 
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lishing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI 
thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as 
section  306,  and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  part”. 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Part  B — Assistance  foe  Migrant,  and  Other  Sea¬ 
sonally  Employed,  Earmworkers  and  Their 
Families 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a 
productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  technological  society. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
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“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include 
projects  or  activities — 

“(1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day 
care  for  children,  education,  health  services,  improved 
housing  and  sanitation  (including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary  housing  and 
sanitation  facilities) ,  legal  advice  and  representation, 
and  consumer  training  and  counseling; 

“(2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families : 

o 

and 

“  (3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  members  of  their  families  as  appropriate 
through  education  and  training  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  in  agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well-being  and 
self-sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  or  by  participating  in  available  Government 
training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant 
will  maintain  its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 
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“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures 
or  requirements  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are 
carried  on  in  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activities 
providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups  served. 
“technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required 
to  implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evalua¬ 
tion  of  projects  under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  secure  independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose. 
The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  published  and  shall 
be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 
AMENDMENT  TO  PART  D  OF  TITLE  III — INDEMNITY 
PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Sec.  106.  Section  331  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967.”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “1968.”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV — EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “enterprises;” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “enterprises,  with  special  atten- 
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tion  to  small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals 
or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;”. 

(b)  Section  402  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long-term 
unemployed”  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned 
by  low-income  individuals”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  next 
to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  colon; 
and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  “Provided,  however,  That  any  management 
training  program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man¬ 
agerial  self-sufficiency.” 

(o)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(i)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “407”  and 
inserting  in  such  subsection  “and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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merce”  immediately  following  the  word  “Administra¬ 
tion”  ; 

(2)  striking  out  section  404;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  and  406  to 
read  as  follows : 

“distribution  of  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  part 
are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  identified  by  the  Director  as  having  high  concentra¬ 
tions  of  unemploj^ed  or  low-income  individuals  or  to  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Director  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as 
it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to 
be  assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not 
correspond  to  the  definition  of  low  income  as  used  else¬ 
where  in  this  Act. 

“limitation  on  financial  assistance 
“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
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termines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  es¬ 
tablishments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed 
to  provide  technical  and  management  assistance  to  individu¬ 
als  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  402, 
with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  for  projects,  including  without  limitation — 

“  ( 1 )  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility 
studies  and  market  research; 

“(2)  the  identification  and  development  of  new 
business  opportunities,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  pri¬ 
vate  capital  resources  through  the  use  of  guarantees, 
pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with 
regard  to  public  services  and  government  programs, 
including  programs  authorized  under  section  402; 

“  (4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  busi- 
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ness  service  agencies,  including  trade  associations  and 
cooperatives ; 

“(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  sub¬ 
contracts  by  major  businesses  with  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision  of  incen¬ 
tives  and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that  they 
will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential  sub¬ 
contractors  or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

“  (6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  man¬ 
agement  training,  and  legal  and  other  related  services, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  including  the  development  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and 
with  emphasis  in  all  cases  upon  providing  management 
training  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop  en¬ 
trepreneurial  and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals  served. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference 
to  projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  participation  in 
ownership,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are 
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planned  and  carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

“  (d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  individuals  and  small  business  concerns  served. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  (f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  section  and  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommendations 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 

DAY  CAEE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof: 

“Part  B— Day  Care  Projects 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families  or  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or  proportions 
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of  low-income  persons  in  order  to  enable  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  such  children  to  choose  to  undertake  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  vocational  training,  basic  education,  or  gainful  employ¬ 
ment. 

“grants  for  day  care  projects 

“Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  projects  under  which  children  from  low-income  families 
or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  may  receive  day  care. 
Such  day  care  projects  shall  provide  health,  education, 
social  and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be  needed. 
Project  costs  payable  under  this  part  may  include  costs 
of  renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities.  Financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  in  conjunction 
with  or  to  supplement  day  care  projects  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family  which  is  not 
a  low-income  family  to  make  payment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  the  day  care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family’s  financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  through 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  such  payment 
appropriate. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
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Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  providing  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families  or  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to 
accept  employment  or  to  undertake  vocational  training  or 
basic  education  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

“(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  coordi¬ 
nate  programs  under  their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day 
care,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
mon  set  of  program  standards  and  regulations,  and  mechar 
nisms  for  coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  applicants  which  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  their  projects 
and  other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they  will 
serve. 

“(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are  made  here¬ 
under  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation.  This  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agency  or  independent  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shall  designate, 
with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other  things,  the  extent 
to  which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
the  extent  to  which  such  day  care  may  have  reduced  the 
costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which 
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such  children  have  received  health  and  educational  bene¬ 
fits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served.  Up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid 
by  the  Director  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part.  Such  evaluations,  together  with  a 
report  on  the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“teaining  and  employment  of  public  assistance 

EECIPIENTS  IN  DAY  CAEE  PEOJECTS 
“Sec.  523.  (a)  The  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  in  the  operation  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  work  experience,  and  basic  education  programs  under 
their  jurisdiction  to  train  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  in  day  care  projects  under  this  part. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  in  which  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals  are  to  be  employed  includ¬ 
ing  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“dueation  of  peogeams 

“Sec.  524.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 
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(b)  The  beading  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAINING,  AND 
DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS” 

(c)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  heading  thereof  the  following : 

“Part  A — Work  Experience  and  Training  Programs” 

(d)  Sections  501,  502,  503,  504,  and  505  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  “this  title”  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”, 

ADMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “five”. 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“appeals,  notice  and  hearing 
“Sec.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
assure  that — 

“  ( 1 )  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the  Director  is  provided 
for  an  agency  or  organization  which  would  like  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  I-B  or  II  and  whose 
application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community  action 
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agency  has  been  wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or 
has  not  been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Director; 

“(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and 
III-B  shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  nor  shall  an  application  for  refunding  under 
sections  123,  220,  221,  or  312  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not 
be  taken;  and 

“(3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and 
III-B  shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with 
apphcable  terms  and  conditions  unless  the  recipient 
agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  fair  bearing.” 

(c)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“definitions 
“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(i)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Bico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning 
of  ‘State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
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Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  224 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  term  ‘United  States’  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in 
the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when  used  in 
titles,  I,  II,  III-B,  IV,  and  V-B  includes  assistance 
advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does 
not  include  the  procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or 
goods  or  services;  and 

“  (3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and  I-B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203  (a)  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
(d)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“PEOGEAMS  FOE  THE  ELDEELY  POOE 

“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  ( 1 )  carry  out 
such  investigations  and  studies,  including  consultations  with 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  programs  under  this  Act,  including  programs 
providing  employment  opportunities,  public  service  oppor¬ 
tunities,  education  and  other  services  and  activities  which 
assist  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  (2)  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs  under  this  Act  to 
assure  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate 
consideration;  (3)  initiate  and  maintain  interagency  liaison 
with  all  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor;  and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  programs  requiring  additional  author¬ 
ity  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  authority. 
The  Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which  this  section  has 
been  implemented  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
608.” 

(e)  Section  610-1  of  such  Act  is  renumbered  section 
611  and  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  words  “a  substantial  number  of  the”  immediately 
before  the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time  that 
word  appears. 
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(f)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“joint  funding 

“Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  imder  this  Act,  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  does  not  impose. 

(g)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  any  program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any 
Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  program  or  activity, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  activity 
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under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing 
the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 

(h)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  the  following  new  section  after  section 

618: 

“responsibility  for  follow  through  programs 
Sec.  619.  Pursuant  to  section  602  (d) ,  the  Director 
shall  delegate  his  functions  under  section  221  (b)  (2)  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such  func¬ 
tions  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B — Coordi¬ 
nation  of  Antipoverty  Programs”  and  sections 
611,  613,  and  614;  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  B  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Part  B— Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,  provides  for  an  information  center,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  certain  duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  all  programs  related  to 
this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  and 
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local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying 
local  problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  of  combining  complementary  Federal  re¬ 
sources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems,  and  generally 
improving  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  levels 
of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  matters  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“economic  opportunity  council 
“Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Council’),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of  such  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  such  Presidential  assistants  and 
such  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternative  to  sit 
in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to 
assist  the  President  in — 

“  ( 1 )  providing  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  related  to  this  Act; 

“  (2)  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities 
with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities ; 

“(3)  resolving  differences  arising  among  Federal 
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departments  and  agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs 
and  activities;  and 

“  (4)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carrying  out 
of  specific  actions  or  projects  designed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

“  (c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  may 
be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to  provide 
temporary  assistance. 

“  (d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report  to  the  Congress. 

“(e)  From  the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  President  shall  re¬ 
serve  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“responsibilities  of  the  director 
“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 
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“  ( 1 )  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative; 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  including  State  agencies  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate 
action  for  overcoming  those  problems,  either  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies;  and 

“(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty  action 
plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures,  and,  where  feasible,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  private  sector,  needed  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country  within  alternative  periods  of 
time.  Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  programs  authorized 
by  this  and  other  Acts,  and  any  new  programs  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  include  recommendations  for  such  new 
programs.  The  plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 
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“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 
“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities ; 
and 

“(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their 
functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  law. 

“  (b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

“combinations  among  projects  and  programs 
“Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close 
unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  administration,  the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted  under  this 
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Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another,  or  where 
appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 
community  action  programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs 
related  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related 
projects  and  activities,  where  appropriate,  and  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  make 
a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a 
view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 
which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target 
groups  or  areas,  are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local  level,  and 
making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  President  or 
appropriate  Federal  officials ;  (2)  evaluating  Federal  agency 
procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or 
recommending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appro¬ 
priate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  be  justified  and 
making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 
the  Director  and  the  President. 
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‘  ‘information  cbntee 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  oper¬ 
ate  an  information  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  programs  and 
other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  public 
officials  and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  as  described  above,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at 
cost  (any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s 
account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Director  may  carry 
on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which  data  generated  on 
the  State  and  local  level  may  be  incorporated  into  Federal 
information  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or 
used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a 
current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  in¬ 
dividual  and  community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
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grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this 
Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish  information 
service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are 
kept  fully  informed  of  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and 
that  maximum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Director 
shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  required 
by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 

“prohibition 

“Sec.  636.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  department 
or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

“(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  voter  registration. 

“special  responsibilities:  training  programs 
“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  provides  and  develops  its 
capacity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsection  (a)  ;  and 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information  as  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  ‘programs  related  to 
this  Act’  and  ‘coordination’  shall  include  the  programs  and 
actions  described  in  this  section: 
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“  ( 1 )  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  which  have  objectives  which  are,  in  whole 
or  substantial  part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to 
assist  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“  (2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 
“  ( A )  actions  to  improve  the  common  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor, 
such  as  actions:  to  extend  services  to  new  areas, 
provide  them  in  a  common  place,  or  structure  them 
so  that  they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 
may  be  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited 
education  or  other  special  handicaps;  to  establish 
common  eligibility  standards  among  programs  serv¬ 
ing  substantially  similar  groups  or  operating  in  the 
same  areas;  or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or 
administration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“  (B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State 
or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under 
diverse  programs,  such  as  actions  to  establish  pro- 
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cedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  comple¬ 
mentary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or  improve  tech¬ 
nical  or  administrative  requirements  imposed  by 
different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities  for  the  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another ; 

“(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  ef¬ 
ficiencies  through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of 
Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to  develop  new 
methods  of  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies 
more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  priorities 
for  purposes  of  program  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  activities;  and  to  effect  combinations 
among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen 
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ties  among  regional  offices  of  different  F ederal  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  such  offices  and  other  regional  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations ;  to  develop  and  improve  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  information  as  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State  or  local 
planning  and  budgeting;  or  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal  policy 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  leg¬ 
islation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CER¬ 
TAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 
“statement  of  puepose 

“Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  welfare  recipients  to  participate  in  programs 
which  are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  to  complete  such  programs  and  become  self-support¬ 
ing  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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“state  plans 

“Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a 
State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under  this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

“  (a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“(b)  ‘Trainee’  shall  mean  (1)  any  person  enrolled  in 
any  program  under  title  I,  II,  or  III-B  of  this  Act  or 
employed  in  any  such  program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional 
or  in  any  other  combined  work-and-training  capacity,  (2) 
any  participant  in  any  program  assisted  under  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act  of  1967,  or  (3)  any  person  who  is 
in  training  to  become  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  who  has  been 
designated  a  volunteer  trainee  or  intern. 

“(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  mean  (1)  any  amount 
paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  a  trainee  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  123(a)  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
for  youth  attending  school)  ;  (2)  any  amount  paid  under 
this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967  as 
wages,  training  allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
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during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a  trainee;  and 
(3)  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  III-A  of 
this  Act,  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or 
nonagricultural  enterprise. 

“(d)  ‘Poverty  line’  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly 
income  determined  by  the  Director,  representing  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can  five  out  of 
poverty. 

“attribution  of  income 

“Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
no  payment  made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
trainee  or  VISTA  volunteer  shall  be  regarded  as  income  or 
resources  of  any  other  individual  under  a  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  payment  is  made  available  to  or  used  for 
the  benefit  of  such  other  individual. 

“amount  of  public  assistance 
“Sec.  705.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  payable 
for  any  month  to  any  person  having  qualifying  income  shall 
be  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  the  State 
plan  without  regard  .to  this  section,  or  (2)  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  under  subsection  (b) . 
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1  “(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable 

2  for  any  month  to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  income 

3  shall  be  computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows: 

4  “  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding 

5  assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be  computed  under  the 

6  State  plan  as  if  the  qualifying  income  had  not  been  re- 

7  ceived  (and  without  any  provision  for  expenses  con- 

8  nected  with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

9  “  (2)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 

10  income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter- 

11  mined  under  clause  ( 1 ) ,  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  total 

12  income  in  excess  of  the  monthly  poverty  line,  the  public 

13  assistance  payable  (other  than  assistance  for  medical 

14  care)  shall  be  the  amount  determined  under  clause  (1) . 

15  “  (3)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 

16  income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter- 

17  mined  under  clause  ( 1 ) ,  exceeds  the  monthly  poverty 

18  line,  the  public  assistance  payable  (other  than  assistance 

19  for  medical  care)  shall  be  the  amount  determined  under 

20  clause  ( 1 ) ,  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  the  excess.  Such 

21  percentage  shall  be  determined  so  that  public  assistance 

22  would  be  terminated  if  the  qualifying  income,  when 

23  added  to  the  other  income  of  the  recipient,  exceeded  the 

24  poverty  line  by  25  per  centum  or  more :  Provided,  how - 
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ever,  That  such  percentage  shall  in  no  event  be  larger 
than  66f  per  centum. 

“(4)  Assistance  for  medical  care  shall  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  State  plan.  In  States  where 
the  plan  provides  that  assistance  for  medical  care  de¬ 
pends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance,  such 
eligibility  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

“(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives 
income,  the  income  of  all  members  of  the  family  shall  be 
aggregated  in  making  the  computations  under  subsections 
(b)  (2)  and  (b)  (3) .  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  in  which  its  application  would  be  inconsistent  with 
section  704. 

“savings  provision 

“Sec.  706.  If,  at  the  time  the  rules  prescribed  in  section 
705  become  effective  in  his  State,  a  trainee’s  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  computed  in  accordance  with  the  prior  version 
of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  computed  until  (1) 
his  rights  under  the  prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  participation  in  the  particular  program  in  which 
he  is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  he 
receives  additional  qualifying  income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  705.” 


(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State  plan  meets 
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the  requirements  of  section  701  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  ( 2 )  of  this  section,  no  funds  to  which  the  State 
is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment;  nor  shall 
funds  be  withheld  from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  State 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  111.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short¬ 
term  community  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
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supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups, 
including  elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform  mean¬ 
ingful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 
short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 
and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work¬ 
ers,  in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self¬ 
advancement. 

“Part  A— Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  full-time  programs 
“Seu.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and 
train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volunteers  to 
work — 

“  ( 1 )  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
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“  (2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds ;  and 
“  (3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

“  (b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor.  The  assignment  of  such  volun¬ 
teers  in  any  State  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Director  when 
so  requested  by  the  Governor  of  such  State  not  later  than 
thirty  days  or  at  a  time  thereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Director  after  such  request  has  been  made  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Director. 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  To  the  extent  practicable,  this  shall  include  a 
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commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the 
people  served,  and  to  remain  available  for  service  without 
regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during  their 
term  of  service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for 
one-year  periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll  as 
volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 
“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
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1  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) ,  and 

2  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 

3  subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other 

4  support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 

5  needs. 

6  “  (b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of 

7  a  term  of  service ;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 

8  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 

9  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the 

10  event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount 

11  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 

12  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5 

13  U.S.C.  5582). 

14  “  (c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educa- 

15  tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 

16  volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 

17  which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  service  in 

18  the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 

19  as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

20  “Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 

21  Procrams 

22  “community  service  programs 

23  “Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs 

24  designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici- 

25  pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 

26  shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enrollment 
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under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi¬ 
ties,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  ebmination 
of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical, 
or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 
projects  may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed 
(1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 
designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  com¬ 
petence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and  private 
resources  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for 
those  programs ;  and  ( 3 )  to  assist  existing  national  and  local 
agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain 
volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized 
short-term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agencies 
serving  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 
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“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual  or 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

“  (c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  non-Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of  actions  of  the 
Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting 
in  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such 
person. 

“special  volunteer  programs 
“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 
“demonstration  projects  to  help  young  adult 

CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 

“Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  demonstration  projects  in  not  more  than  four 
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areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  in 
not  more  than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  under  which — 

“(1)  volunteers  under  part  A,  and  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provide  criminal  offenders  aged  sixteen  through  twenty- 
five  with  intensive  education,  training,  and  counseling 
for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior  to  their  release 
from  confinement  and  for  at  least  a  six-month  period 
thereafter; 

“(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such  volunteers 
are  employed  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  such  volunteers  are  so  employed  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years ; 

“(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  furnishes,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  who  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained  by  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education;  and 

“  (4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members  are  fur¬ 
nished  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  more  than  sixty  such 
members  are  so  furnished  during  each  of  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years. 
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“(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  enrolled  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  who  are  not  experienced  teachers,  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per 
week  for  each  dependent.  Such  members  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Assignment  of  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  513  (c)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

“Pabt  C— General  Provisions 
“coordination  with  other  programs 
“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title 
with  one  another,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Eederal,  State,  local,  and  national  pro¬ 
grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in 
providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  B, 
and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director 
shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Eederal,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
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greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 
for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orienta¬ 
tion  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

“participation  of  older  persons 
“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  special 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  partici¬ 
pation  of  older  persons  as  volunteers  in  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty 
group,  shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  including  special  projects, 
to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 
“application  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) , 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Eederal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Eederal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services 
or  training,  (1)  he  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Eederal  Gov- 
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eminent,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a) 
(1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116  (a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service. 

“  (b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to 
volunteers  under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any 
volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  supervised  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 

“(d)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
or  under  section  821  shall  provide  such  information  concern- 
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ing  their  qualifications,  including  their  ability  to  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity,  as  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  procedures,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  for  selection  and  approval  as  the  Director 
requires  under  Part  A  of  this  title.  The  Director  may  fix 
such  procedures  for  the  selection  and  approval  of  persons 
who  are  low  income  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  and  who  wish  to  become  volunteers  as  he  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

TRAINING  ACT 

Sec.  112.  Section  203  (c)  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  to  strike  out  “at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a  week”  in  the  second  sentence, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “at  a  rate  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ment  (including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  in  the  State  making  such  payments  dur- 
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ing  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available,”. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  renumbering  the  section 
numbers  to  read  141  through  146,  respectively. 

(b)  Part  E  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  renum¬ 
bering  section  141  to  read  161. 

(c)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  “Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,”  the  following:  “of 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,”. 

TITLE  II— INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALUATION 
BY  THE  COMPTBOLLEB  GENEBAL 

INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investigation  in 
sufficient  depth  of  programs  and  activities  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this  Act, 
in  order  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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1  tunity  and  by  local  public  and  private  agencies  carrying 

2  out  such  programs  and  activities;  and 

3  (2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activ- 

4  ities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  relevant  part 

5  or  title  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  au- 

6  thorizing  such  programs  or  activities. 

7  REPORTS 

8  Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  such 

9  interim  reports  as  he  deems  advisable  and  shall  transmit 

10  his  final  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1, 

11  1969.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 

12  his  findings  and  conclusions  together  with  such  recommenda- 

13  tions,  including  recommendations  for  additional  legislation 

14  as  he  deems  advisable. 

lb  POWERS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

16  Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or,  on  the 

17  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  General,  any  officer  of  the 

18  General  Accounting  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

19  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 

20  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he 

21  deems  advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the  Comptroller 

22  General  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 

^3  appearing  before  the  Comptroller  General  or  such  designated 
24  officer. 
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(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request  made  by  him,  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50  a  day  for  individuals. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research  or 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  title. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Passed  the  Senate  October  5,  1967. 

Attest:  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO, 

Secretary. 
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i-:lGi..L.l.0HTS :  Senate  committee  Reported  continuing  resolution.  Senate  passed  military 
mrlk  program  extension  and  ry5eal  of  Standard  Containers,  Tobacco  Seed*  and  Plant  Ex¬ 
portation,  Naval  Stores,  any  Wool  Standards  Acts.  Housk  committee  voted  to  report 
poverty  bill.  House  debated  bill  to  facilitate  exchange \>f  forest  lands  for  schools, 
nouse  committee  reported /©ill  to  increase  authorisation  for  forest  survey. 

SENATE 

1,  APPROPRIATIONS,  ^he  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  Amendments  II.  J.  Res, 
888,  to  continjfe  the  appropriations  of  agencies  whose  regulars. appropriation  bills 
have  not  yetybeen  enacted.  The  Daily  Digest  states,  "As  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  biyL  would  continue  appropriations  to  Nov.  15,  instead \>f  Nov.  23  as 
stipula  ijed/by  tne  House— passed  bill,  and  would  delete  House  —imp o sXfL  restrictions 
on  Federal  expenditures'.1  (S.  Rent.  672),  p.  D938 


2.  MILK.  /Massed  as  reported  S.  2179,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  milk  progr* 
Armed  Forces  and  veterans'  hospitals,  p.  S15057 
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3*  REPEAL  LEGISLATION .  Passed  without  amendment  S,  2068,  to  repeal  the  Standai x 
'Containers  Acts  of  1916  and  1928,  the  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation  ActSof 
19U0,  the  Naval  Stores  Act  of  1923,  and  the  Wool  Standards  Act  of  1928.  n. 
S15056  1 
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